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CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  whose  public 
life  has  been  pleasanter  than  that  of  our  late 
Minister  to  England.  Distinguished  for  learning 
in  early  youth ;  Editor  of  the  most  successful 
American  Review  ;  Member  of  Congress ;  Gover- 
nor of  his  native  State,  and  Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Having  so  fulfilled  his  last  high  trust,  as 
to  attract  the  respect  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
was  sent,  and  to  raise  his  character  at  home,  he 
has  returned  to  meet  the  hearty  welcome  of  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  who  are  already  allot- 
ting to  him  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  impor- 
tant posts  in  society. 

There  are  many  indications  of  a  commercial 
crisis  in  England,  which  will  affect  us,  although 
far  less  than  if  our  currency  were  unduly  inflated. 
Several  articles  upon  the  inordinate  Railway  spec- 
ulations have  been  copied  into  this  number.  One 
painful  reflection  comes  to  us  when  we  see  how 
profusely  British  capital  is  expended  on  the  conti- 
nent. Had  we  managed  our  American  debts  with 
the  prompt  honor  and  honesty  which  common 
sense  dictated,  we  might  have  commanded,  for  the 
development  of  the  rich  treasures  of  this  continent, 
a  thousand  millions  of  the  surplus  English  capital 


which  seels  profitable  and  safe  investment.  Upon 
the  subject  of  a  permanent  national  system  of 
finance,  we  may  in  some  other  place  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 

The  new  series  of  books  which  is  announced 
below,  is  likely  to  be  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
the  libraries  of  families,  that  we  should  not  fulfil 
our  duty  if  we  failed  to  recommend  it  very  strongl3r 
to  our  readers.  The  extensive  connections  of  this' 
great  publishing  house,  make  it  certain  thnt  what- 
ever they  undertake  will  have  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  society,  and  our  enthusiasm  has  often< 
been  kindled  at  the  thought  of  the  vast  benefits 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  confer  upon  the 
nation.  In  their  Family  Library,  amounting  to- 
nearly  200  volumes,  they  printed  many  excellent 
books. 

Two  volumes  have  been  issued  as  a  beginnings 
of  this  series  :  The  Elements  of  Morality,  including 
Polity.  By  William  Whewell,  D.  D.,  author  of 
the  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive- 
Sciences.  This  is  a  good  beginning.  It  would: 
be  a  suitable  present  on  any  occasion.  In  these* 
volumes  the  most  important  questions  of  human 
duty  and  conduct  are  so  treated  as  to  make  at- 
tractive reading  for  all  classes  of  society. 

Their  outward  appearance   is  elegantly  neat. 
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The  paper  is  solid  and  beautiful.  The  type  clear 
and  distinct.  More  than  800  pages  are  contained 
in  them.  As  you  take  up  these  books  they  feel 
like  English  editions — which  shows  that  in  paper, 
printing  and  binding,  the  utmost  care  has  been 
taken.  We  hold  them  up  as  a  pattern  for  Ameri- 
can publishers.  Slovenly  printing,  upon  soft 
paper,  will  hardly  content  the  public  hereafter. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  respectfully  beg 
to  announce  their  intention  of  immediately  com- 
mencing the  publication  of  a  new  and  attractive 
series  of  sterling  boohs,  to  be  issued  under  the 
general  designation  of  Harpers^  New  Miscellany, 
which  will  be  legibly  printed,  in  duodecimo,  on 
fine  paper,  and  bound  in  extra  muslin,  gilt.  Price 
Fifty  Cents  a  volume,  and  issued  at  short  intervals. 

To  render  accessible  to  the  million  the  fullest 
advantages  of  popular  instruction  in  the  various 
divisions  of  human  knowledge  is  the  design  of  the 
above  series.  It  is  apparent  in  the  present  day 
that  books  of  intrinsic  value  are  demanded  by  the 
people.  Formerly  the  popular  taste  preferred 
mainly  works  of  mere  amusement ;  the  great  body 
of  readers  now  seek  them  as  vehicles  of  general 
knowledge — books  of  a  more  permanently  valuable 
cast — devoted  to  some  of  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence or  general  literature.  A  class  of  books  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  this  demand  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
publishers  to  supply,  and  at  a  price  so  exceedingly 
cheap  that  every  person  of  ordinary  taste  and  ad- 
vantages may  thus  become  possessed  of  a  complete 
Library  of  the  Selectest  Literature  of  the  Lan- 
;guage  and  the  Age. 

In  this  collection  it  is  intended  to  include  the 
rbest  productions  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
^edge  ;  popular  philosophical  treatises  on  topics  of 
'universal  interest;  the  most  compact  and  brilliant 
.  historical  books  ;  valuable  biographical  memoirs; 
modern  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  ;  together  with 
; scientific  and  other  collateral  divisions  ;  in  the  se- 
Ilection  of  all  which,  the  most  careful  discrimina- 
ttion  will  be  observed. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,  is  the  24th 

No.  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library.     A  delightful 

-volume  of  light  and  graceful  chat  and  description. 

Onward!  Right  Onward!  By  Mrs.  Tuthill — 
Ihas  been  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby  &  Nichols. 
;It  is  by  the  author  of  "  I  '11  be  a  Gentleman,"  and 
■^^  I  '11  be  a  Lady,"  which  we  should  have  read  a 
'dozen  times,  had  we  taken  the  advice  of  the  young 
: people,  who  read  them  again  and  again. 

Parts  9  and  10  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Science  and  Art,  have  been  published  by 
■Greeley  &  McElrath,  who  append  this  notice, 
"which  we  cordially  concur  in  : 

"The  publishers  are  gratified  at  the  very  gene- 
■ral  interest  which  the  publication  of  these  Lectures 
'.  has  awakened  in  the  public  mind  to  subjects  con- 
'nected  with  the  Sciences  and  Useful  Arts.  If, 
;  however,  those  persons  who  have  more  readily  ap- 
^  predated  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  nature,  and 
have  promptly  patronized  it  themselves,  would 
take  the  pains  to  recommend  it  to  their  friends, 
:  and  especially  to  the  mechanics  and  young  men  of 
:the  nation,  the  circulation  and  diffusion  of  useful 
imtelligence  would  be  vastly  extended,  and  the 


beneficial  effects  of  giving  such  direction  to  the 
public  mind  speedily  discerned  upon  the  pursuits, 
action  and  character  of  the  American  people." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  most  earnest- 
ly recommend  to  our  readers  Silliman's  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  a  work  of  more 
than  twenty  years'  duration,  and  abundantly  praised 
and  copied  from  by  the  European  scientific  jour- 
nals— but  being  published  by  the  editor  himself, 
without  the  aid  of  bookselling  machinery,  it  needs 
the  good  word  of  all  who  can  appreciate  it,  in 
order  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  which  it  would 
command  under  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lester's  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose,  is 
continued,  by  the  publication  of  The  Florentine 
Histories,  by  Machiavclli.  This  name  is  familiar 
as  a  proverb,  to  the  ears  of  many  who  have  never 
read  a  line  of  his  works.  Presented  in  this  hand- 
some forin,  and  at  a  low  price,  we  shall  be  well 
acquainted- with  them.  We  understand  that  the 
work  has  been  recommended  to  the  students  of 
Harvard  University.  Mr.  Lester  has  well  fulfilled 
one  of  the  duties  of  an  American  Consul — which 
is  to  naturalize  here  all  that  he  finds  good  in  other 
nations. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  following  re- 
commendation should  not  be  acted  upon.  The 
Picayune  calls  it  novel,  but  it  is  the  obvious  solu- 
tion of  the  question  about  the  Indian  settlements. 
Let  them  be  admitted,  when  they  ask  for  it,  as 
soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  Constitution  shall 
have  been  complied  with. 

KpThe  Albany  Argus  suggests  a  novel  idea. 
It  is  that  of  an  Lidian  State  admitted  to  our  con- 
federacy !  The  rapid  advance  of  the  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  in 
education  and  religious  knowledge,  has  led  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  to  think  of  the  erection  of 
Indian  States.  The  Argus  remarks  that  these 
nations  are  coming  into  a  condition  which  will  be 
fully  worthy  of  alliance  with  such  a  republic  as 
ours,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
vi'ould  do  honor  to  such  a  relation. — Picayune. 

From  a  publication  of  the  results  in  about  20  of 
the  largest  offices,  it  appears  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Post  Office,  has  been 
only  about  40  per  cent.  Now  as  there  have  been 
considerable  reductions  in  the  expenses,  the  loss 
will  probably  be  little  more  than  there  would  have 
been  under  the  old  law.  This  result,  at  so  early 
a  stage  of  the  experiment,  is  better  than  we  hoped 
for,  fearing  that  the  halfway  character  of  the  re- 
duction would  retard  its  ultimate  success. 

Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  has  in  press  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  A  Critical  History  and  Defence  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament."  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  show  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  constantly  recognized  as  of  Divine  au- 
thority the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  iden- 
tical books  which  we  now  find  there,  and  no 
others. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Every  guest  of  the  Lamb  and  Star  bore  away 
the  confession  of  the  assassin  ;  and  full  soon  scorn- 
ful, loathing  looks  beset  the  path  of  Robert  Willis. 
The  gossiping  villagers  would  stand  silent,  eyeing 
him  askance,  as  he  passed  them.  The  dullest 
hind  would  return  his  nod  and  good-morrow  with 
a  sullen,  awkward  air.  Even  little  children  cow- 
ered from  him,  huddling  about  their  mothers,  as 
the  gay  homicide  would  pat  their  heads,  and  give 
them  pennies.  It  did  not  serve,  that  Robert  Wil- 
lis, with  a  roaring  laugh,  declared  the  whole  a 
jest — a  drunken  frolic  just  to  make  folks  stare.  It 
served  not  that  he  would  loudly  and  laboriously 
chuckle  "  to  think  how  he  had  made  IMink  shake — 
and  how,  with  just  a  word  or  so,  lie  had  taken 
everybody  in."  No;  the  confession  of  the  mur- 
derer had  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers:  the 
tale  spread  far  and  wide,  and  not  even  butts  of  ale 
— and  Willis  tried  that  Lethe — would  drown  the 
memory  of  it.  And  so  in  brief  time,  the  miserable 
wretch  was  left  alone  with  the  fiends.  A  few, 
out  of  pure  love  of  the  liquor  he  bestowed,  would 
still  have  doubted  the  blood-guiltiness  of  their 
patron  ;  but  even  they  could  not  long  confront  the 
reproaches  of  their  fellows.  And  so,  with  a  late 
and  hesitating  virtue,  they  wiped  their  lips  of  the 
murderer's  malt,  and  consented  to  believe  him  very 
bad  indeed.  Willis,  as  one  by  one  dropt  from  him, 
grew  fiercely  confident ;  battling  with  brazen  brow 
the  looks  of  all.  Unequal  fight!  The  devil  is  a 
coward  in  the  end  :  and  so,  after  a  show  of  scorn- 
ful opposition,  the  poor  cowed  fiend  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  Robert  Willis  went  no  man  knew 
where.  A  sad  blow  was  this  to  Justice  Wattles. 
That  he  should  have  spent  so  much  money  on  so 
hopeless  a  creature  !  That  he  should  have  gone 
to  the  heavy  expense  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley ! 
That  at  so  vast  a  price  he  should  have  saved  his 
kinsman  from  the  gibbet — when  the  desperate  fool 
hud  hung  himself  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  !  It 
would  have  been  better,  far  cheaper,  to  let  truth 
take  its  course — but  then  there  was  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  family  !  After  all,  it  was  some  poor 
consolation  to  the  puzzled  justice,  that  however  a 
Willis  might  have  deserved  the  gallows,  he  had 
escaped  it :  opinion  was  a  hard  thing  ;  but  at  the 
hardest  it  was  not  tightened  hemp.  Nobody  could 
say  that  a  Willis  was  ever  hanged.  Truth,  after 
all,  had  not  been  sacrificed  for  nothing  ;  and  that 
was  some  comfort  at  the  least. 

In  due  course,  the  Kent  wagon  brought  St. 
Giles  to  London.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a 
bright  summer  morning  when  St.  Giles,  with  rap- 
turous eyes,  looked  upon  the  borough.  Yes,  he 
had  returned  to  his  hard-nursing  mother,  London. 
She  had  taught  him  to  pick  and  steal,  and  lie,  and, 
yet  a  child,  to  anticipate  the  iniquities  of  men  ;  and 
then — foolish,  guilty  mother  ! — she  had  scourged 
her  youngling  for  his  naughtiness  ;  believing  by 
the  severity  of  her  chastisement  best  to  show  her 
scorn  of  vice,  her  love  of  goodness.  And  St. 
Giles,  as  the  wagon  crawled  along,  lay  full- 
length  upon  the  straw,  and  mused  upon  the  fre- 
quent haunts  of  his  early  days.  Sweet  and  balmy 
sweet  such  thoughts!  Refreshing  to  the  soul, 
jaded  and  fretful  from  the  fight  of  men,  to  slake 
its  thirst  for  peace  and  beauty,  at  the  fountain  of 
memory,  when  childhood  seemed  to  have  played 
with  angels.  What  a  luxury  of  the  heart,  to  cast 
off  the  present  like  a  foul,  begrimed  garment,  and 
let  the  soul  walk  awhile  in  the  naked  innocence 


of  the  past !  Here  is  the  scene  of  a  happy  child- 
hood. It  is  full  of  gracious  shapes — a  resurrection 
of  the  gentle,  beautiful.  We  have  lain  in  that 
field,  and  thought  the  lark — a  trembling,  fluiteririg 
speck  of  song  above  us — must  be  very  near  lo 
God.  That  field  is  filled  with  sweetest  memories, 
as  with  flowers.  And  there  is  an  old — (dd  tree. 
How  often  have  we  climbed  it,  and,  throned  amid 
its  boughs,  have  read  a  wondrous  book  ;  a  some- 
thing beating  like  a  drum  at  our  heart ;  a  some- 
thing that,  confusing  us  with  a  dim  sense  of  glory, 
has  filled  our  soul  with  a  strange,  fitful  music,  as 
with  the  sounds  of  a  far-coming  triumph  !  Such 
may  be  the  memories  of  a  happy  youth.  And 
what,  as  St.  Giles,  with  his  face  leaning  on  his 
propped  hands,  gazed  from  the  wagon,  what, 
seeing  the  scenes  of  his  childhood — what  saw  he  ? 
Many  things  big  with  many  thoughts. 

Yes  ;  how  well  he  knew  that  court !  Six-and- 
thirty  hours'  hunger  had  raged  in  his  vitals,  and 
with  a  desperate  plunge,  he  had  dived  into  a 
pocket.  It  was  empty.  But  the  would-be  thief 
was  felt,  and  hotly  pursued.  He  turned  up  that 
court.  He  was  very  young,  then;  and,  like  a 
fool,  knew  not  the  ins-and-outs  of  the  borough. 
He  ran  up  the  court ;  there  was  no  outlet ;  and 
the  young  thief  was  caught  like  a  stoat  in  a  trap. 
And  now  St.  Giles  sees  the  joy  of  his  pursuer ; 
and  almost  feels  the  blow  the  good,  indignant  man, 
dealt  as  with  a  flail  upon  tlie  half-naked  child. 
Ay,  and  it  was  at  that  post,  that  his  foot  slipt 
when  he  was  chased  by  the  beadle  for  stealing  two 
potatoes  from  a  dealer's  sack.  Yes  ;  and  opposite 
that  very  house,  the  beadle  laid  about  him  with 
his  cane  ;  and  there  it  was  that  the  big,  raw-boned, 
painted  woman,  tore  him  from  the  beadle's  grasp  ; 
and  giving  him  a  penny,  told  him  with  an  oath  to 
run  for  very  life.  Such  were  the  memories — yes, 
every  turning  had  such — that  thronged  upon  St. 
Giles,  gazing  in  thought  upon  his  childhood  days, 
from  the  Kent  wagon. 

And  then  happier  thoughts  possessed  our  hero. 
He  looked  again  and  again  at  the  card  given  him 
by  St.  James ;  and  that  bit  of  paper  with  its  few 
words  was  a  talisman  to  his  soul ;  a  written  spell 
that  threw  a  beauty  and  a  brightness  about  the 
meanest  things  of  London.  Human  life  moved 
about  him  full  of  hope  and  dignity.  He  had — or 
would  have — an  interest  in  the  great  game — how 
great  and  how  small! — of  men.  He  would  no 
longer  be  a  man- wolf ;  a  wretched  thing  to  hunt 
and  be  hunted.  He  would  know  the  daily  sweets 
of  honest  bread,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace. 
What  a  promotion  in  the  scale  of  life !  What 
unhoped  felicity,  to  be  permitted  to  be  honest, 
gentle  !  What  a  saving  mercy,  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  upright  with  those  he  might  begin  to  look 
upon  as  fellow-creatures !  And  as  St.  Giles 
thought  of  this,  gratitude  melted  his  very  being, 
and  he  could  have  fallen  upon  his  knees  on  London 
stones,  in  thankfulness  and  penitence.  Scditude 
to  him  had  been  a  softening  teacher.  Meditation 
had  come  upon  him  in  the  far  wilds ;  and  the  iso- 
lated, badged,  and  toiling  felon  for  the  first  time 
thought  of  the  mystery  of  himself;  for  the  first 
time  dared  to  look  in  upon  his  heart — a  look  that 
some  who  pass  for  bold  men  sometimes  care  not  to 
take — and  he  resolved  to  fight  against  what  seemed 
his  fate.  He  would  get  back  to  the  world. 
Despite  of  the  sentence  that  bade  him  not  to  hope, 
he  would  hope. "  Though  doomed  to  be  a  life-long 
human  instrument,  a  drudging  carcass,  he  would 
win  back  his  manhood — he  would  return  to  life  a 
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self-respecting  being.  And  this  will  beat,  con- 
stant as  a  pulse,  within  him.  And  these  feelings, 
though  the  untutored  man  could  give  them  no  har- 
monious utterance,  still  sustained  and  soothed  him  ; 
and  now,  in  Lond(m  streets,  made  most  hopeful 
music  to  his  soul. 

And  St.  Giles  passed  through  old  familiar 
places,  and  would  not  ponder  on  the  miserable 
memories  that  thronged  them.  No  ;  with  a  strong 
will,  he  laid  the  rising  ghosts  of  his  boyish  days, 
and  went  with  growing  stoutness  on.  He  was 
bound  for  St.  James'-square,  and  the  way  before 
him  was  a  path  of  pleasure.  How  changed  was 
London- bridge  !  To  his  boyhood  it  had  been  a 
mass  of  smoked,  grimed  stone  :  and  now  it  seemed 
a  shape  of  grace  and  beautv.  He  looked,  too,  at 
the  thousand  ships  that,  wherever  the  sea  rolled, 
with  mute  gigantic  power  told  the  strength,  the 
wealth,  and  enterprise  of  England.  He  looked, 
and  would  not  think  of  the  convict  craft,  laden 
with  crimes,  and  wrong,  and  blasphemy,  that  had 
borne  him  to  his  doom.  He  passed  along,  through 
Lombard-street  to  the  bank  ;  and  he  paused  and 
smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  time  when  the  place 
seemed  to  him  a  place  of  awful  splendor  ;  a  visible 
heaven,  and  they  he  thought  who  went  for  moneys 
there,  "angels  ascending  and  descending;"  and 
above  all,  what  a  glory  it  would  be  to  him — ^a  fame 
surpassing  all  burglarious  renown — to  rob  that 
Bank  of  England.  And  then  he  saw  the  Mansion- 
house  ;  and  thought  of  the  severe  and  solemn 
alderman  who  had  sentenced  him  to  Bridewell. 
And  then  St.  Giles  passed  along  Cheapside,  and 
stood  before  St.  Paul's  church  ;  and  then  for  the 
first  time  felt  somewhat  of  its  tremendous  beauty. 
It  had  been  to  him  a  mere  mountain  of  stone,  with 
a  clock  upon  it :  and  now,  he  felt  himself  subdued, 
refined,  as  the  cathedral,  like  some  strange  har- 
mony, sank  into  his  soul.  He  thought,  too,  of 
Christ  and  the  fishermen  and  tentmakers  Christ 
had  glorified — for  he  had  learned  to  read  of  them 
when  a  felon  in  the  wilderness — and  his  heart 
glowed  with  Christian  fervor  at  Christ's  temple — 
that  visible  glory  made  and  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Great  Teacher — most  mighty  in  his 
gentleness,  most  triumphant  by  his  endurance, 
most  adorable  by  the  charity  that  he  taught  to 
men,  as  the  immortal  link  to  hold  them  still  to 
God  !  Could  expression  have  breathed  upon  the 
thoughts  of  St.  Giles,  thus  he  might  have  delivered 
himself.  He  spoke  not:  but  stood  gazing  at  the 
church,  and  thinking  what  a  blessing  it  was  upon 
a  land,  wherein  temples  for  such  purposes  abound- 
ed ;  where  solemn  men  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  sordid  ways  of  life,  keeping  their  minds  calm 
and  undefiled  from  the  chink  and  touch  of  money- 
bags, to  heed  of  nothing  but  the  fainting,  bleeding, 
erring  hearts  of  those  who  had  dwelt  upon  the 
earth  as  though  the  earth  had  never  a  grave. 
Yes ;  it  was  a  blessing  to  breathe  in  such  a  land. 
It  was  a  desiiny  demanding  a  daily  prayer  of 
thankfulness,  to  know  that  Christian  charity  was 
preached  from  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  pulpits  ; 
to  feel  that  the  spirits  of  the  apostles,  their  earnest, 
truthful  spirits,  (ere  solemnized  by  inspiration,) 
still  animated  bishops,  deans,  and  rectors;  and 
even  cast  a  glory  on  the  worn  coats  of  how  many 
thousand  curates!  St.  Giles,  the  returned  trans- 
port— the  ignorant  and  sinning  man  ;  St.  Giles, 
whose  innocence  of  childhood  had  been  offered  to 
the  Moloch  selfishness  of  society — even  St.  Giles 
felt  all  this  ;  and  with  swelling  heart  and  the  tears 
in   his  throat,  passed  down  Ludgate-hill,  with  a 


fervent    devotion,    thanking    his    God    who    had 
brought  him  from  the  land  of  cannibals  to  the  land, 
of  Christians. 

And  now  is  St.  Giles  aroused  by  a  stream  of 
people  passing  upward  and  downward,  and  as 
though  led  by  one  purpose  turning  into  the  Old 
Bailey.  "  What  's  this  crowd  about?"  he  asked 
of  one,  and  ere  he  was  answered,  he  saw  far  down 
at  Newgate  door  a  scaffold  and  a  beam  ;  and  a 
mass  of  human  creatures,  crowded  like  bees,  gaz- 
ing upon  them. — "  What 's  this?"  again  asked  St. 
Giles,  and  he  felt  the  sickness  of  death  upon  him. 

"What's  this?"  answered  a  fellow  with  a 
sneering  leer — "  Why,  where  do  you  come  fron» 
to  ask  that?  Why,  it 's  king  George's  new  drop, 
and  this  is  the  first  day  he  's  going  to  try  it.  No 
more  hanging  at  Tyburn  now ;  no  more  drinks  of 
ale  at  the  Pound.  It's  all  now  to  be  the  matter 
of  a  minute,  they  say.  But  it  will  never  answer, 
it  never  does ;  any  of  these  new-fangled  things. 
Nothing  like  the  <dd  horse  and  cart,  take  my  word 
for  it.  Besides,  all  London  could  see  something 
of  the  show  when  they  went  to  Tyburn,  while 
next  to  nobody  can  be  accommodated  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  But  it  serves  me  right.  If  I  had  n't  got 
so  precious  drunk  last  night,  I  *d  been  up  in  time 
to  have  got  a  place  near  the  gallows.  Silence  ! 
There  goes  eight  o'clock." 

And  as  the  hour  was  struck  by  the  bells  of 
Christian  churches — of  churches  built  in  Christ's 
name,  who  conquered  vengeance  by  charity — men 
were  led  forth  to  be  strangled  by  men,  their  last 
moments  soothed  and  made  hopeful  by  Christ's 
clergyman.  Indeed,  it  is  long  and  hard  teaching, 
to  make  nations  truly  read  the  Testament  they 
boast  of. 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  among  the  crowd  ; 
and  St.  Giles  felt  himself  rooted  where  he  stood  ; 
with  gaping  mouth,  and  eyes  glaring  towards 
Newgate.  The  criminals,  trussed  for  the  grave, 
came  out.  "  One — two — three — four — five — six 
— seven"— -cried  St.  Giles  in  a  rising  scream, 
numbering  the  wretches  as  each  passed  to  his 
place — "eight — nine — ten — Good  God  !  how  ma- 
ny?"— and  terror-stricken,  he  could  count  no  fur- 
ther. 

And  then  the  last  night's  bacchanal  next  St. 
Giles,  took  up  the  reckoning,  counting  as  he  would 
have  counted  so  many  logs  of  wood,  so  many  sacks 
of  coals. — "  Eight — nine — ten — eleven — twelve — 
thirteen — fourteen — fifteen.  That's  all;  yes,  it 
was  to  be  fifteen  :  that  little  chap  's  the  last.  Fif- 
teen." 

Reader,  pause  a  moment.  Drop  not  the  book 
with  sudden  indignation  at  the  writer  who,  to 
make  the  ingredients  of  his  story  "  thick  and  slab," 
invents  this  horror.  No  ;  he  but  copies  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Turn  to  them,  in- 
credulous reader,  and  you  will  find  that  on  the 
balmy  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  OflTended  Lord,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  fifteen  human  beings 
were  hanged  in  front  of  Newgate  :  death-offerings 
to  the  laws  and  virtues  of  merry  England.  It  was 
the  first  day,  too,  of  the  new  drop  ;  and  the  novel 
engine  must  be  greeted  with  a  gallant  number. 
Fame  has  her  laurels  :  why  should  not  Justice 
have  her  ropes?  There  was,  too,  a  pleasantry — 
the  devil,  if  he  joke  at  all,  must  joke  after  some 
such  fashion — in  trying  the  substance  and  capacity 
of  a  new  gallows,  by  so  much  weight  of  human 
flesh  convulsed  in  the  death-struggle.  And  so — 
ffreat  was  the  legislative  wit ! — there  were  fifteen 
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to  be  strangled.  A  great  example  this  to  an 
erring,  law-breaking  world  of — the  strength  of 
timber ! 

The  lords  of  the  privy  council  had  met,  with 
good  king  George  the  Third  at  their  head,  to  cor- 
rect the  vices  of  the  land.  There  was  death  for 
the  burglar — death  for  the  footpad — ^death  for  the 
sheep-stealer — death,  death,  death  for  a  hundred 
different  sinners.  The  hangman  was  the  one 
social  physician,  and  was  thought  to  cure  all  pec- 
cant ills.  Horrible,  ghastly  quack  !  And  yet  the 
king's  majesty  believed  in  the  hideous  mounte- 
bank, and  every  week,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords 
of  the  council — the  wise  men  of  St.  James',  the 
magi  of  the  kingdom,  the  starred  and  gartered 
philosophers  and  philanthropists — every  week  did 
sacred  royalty  call  in  Jack  Ketch  to  cure  his  soul- 
sick  children  !  Yea;  it  was  with  the  hangman's 
fingers,  that  the  father  of  his  people  touched  the 
People's  Evil,  And  if  in  sooth  the  malady  was 
not  allayed,  it  was  for  no  lack  of  paternal  tending, 
since  we  find  in  the  Old  Bailey  Register — that 
thing  of  blood,  and  bigotry,  and  ignorance — that, 
in  one  little  year,  in  almost  the  first  twelvemonth 
of  the  new  drop,  the  hangman  was  sent  to  ninety- 
six  wretches,  who  were  publicly  cured  of  their 
ills  in  the  front  of  Newgate  !  And  the  king  in 
council  thought  there  was  no  such  reiTiedy  for 
crime  as  the  grave ;  and  therefore,  by  the  counsel 
of  his  privy  sages,  failed  not  to  prescribe  death- 
warrants.  To  reform  man  was  a  tedious  and  un- 
certain labor  :  now  hanging  was  the  sure  work  of 
a  minute. 

Oh,  that  the  ghosts  of  all  the  martyrs  of  the  Old 
Bailey — and,  though  our  profession  of  faith  may 
make  some  moral  antiquarians  stare,  it  is  our  in- 
vincible belief  that  the  Newgate  calendar  has  its 
black  array  of  martyrs  ;  victims  to  ignorance,  per- 
verseaess,  prejudice ;  creatures  doomed  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  council  table  ;  by  the  old  haunting 
love  of  blood  as  the  best  cure  for  the  worst  ills  ; — 
Oh,  that  the  faces  of  all  of  these  could  look  from 
Newgate  walls !  that  but  for  a  moment  the  men 
who  stickle  for  the  laws  of  death,  as  for  some 
sweet  household  privilege,  might  behold  the 
grim  mistake  ;  the  awful  sacrilegious  blunder  of 
the  past ;  and  seeing,  making  amendment  for  the 
future- 

A  few  minutes,  and  fifteen  human  creatures, 
sanctified  with  immortal  souls,  were  carcases. 
The  wisdom  of  the  king  and  lords  in  council  was 
made  manifest  to  the  world  by  fifteen  scare-crows 
to  guilt,  pendent  and  swaying  to  and  fro.  A  few 
minutes,  and  the  heart  of  London,  ay  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  beat  equably  as  before.  The  criminals 
were  hanged,  cut  down,  and  the  mob  separated 
only  to  meet — if  it  should  again  please  the  wisdom 
of  the  king  in  council — for  a  like  show  on  the 
next  Monday  ;  Saint  Monday  being,  in  the  good 
old  hempen  times,  the  hangman's  special  saint's- 
day. 

The  sufferers  were  scarcely  dead,  when  St. 
Giles  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  from  the 
crowd.  He  made  his  way  down  Ludgate-hill,  and 
sick  and  reeling,  proceeded  up  Fleet-street.  He 
saw,  he  felt,  that  people  stared  at  him  ;  and  the 
thought  that  he  was  an  escaped  felon — that  if  de- 
tected he  would  as  surely  rehearse  the  bloody 
scene,  as  surely  as  those  fifteen  corses  scarce  done 
struggling — seemed  to  wither  him.  He  stumbled 
against  a  post ;  then,  for  a  moment  gathering 
energy  for  the  effort,  he  turned  up  Shoe-lane,  and 
entered  a  public-house.  *'  A  mug  of  water,  mas- 
ter ;"  he  asked  of  the  landlord. 


"  It  's  a  liquor  we  don't  sell,"  said  the  host, 
*'  and  I  can't  afford  to  give  it  away.  Water  !  I 
should  think  a  dram  of  brandy  would  be  better  for 
your  complaint.  Why,  you  look  like  a  blue- 
hRg.  Got  no  catching-sickness,  I  hope?  If  so, 
be  so  good  as  to  go  to  another  house.  I  've 
never  yet  had  a  day's  illness,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
have," 

"  Nothing  but  a  little  faint,  master.  I  passed, 
just  now,  by  the  Old  Bailey,  and — and  it 's  been 
too  much  for  me." 

'*  Well,  you  must  have  a  coddled  sort  of  heart, 
you  musti  I  should  have  gone  myself,  only  I 
couldn't  leave  the  bar;  for  they  don't  hang 
fifteen  every  day,  and — why,  if  now  you  aint 
as  white  as  if  vou  'd  run  from  the  gallows  your- 
self." 

*'  Water,  master — water,"  cried  St.  Giles — 
**  and  for  the  brandy,  I  '11  take  that  afterwards." 

"  Better  take  it  first,"  said  the  landlord,  "but 
that 's  your  business.  Well,  I  should  n't  much 
like  such  customers  as  you,"  he  added,  as  St. 
Giles  hastily  quaffed  the  lymph.  "  Now,  do  take 
some  of  the  real  stuff;  or,  with  that  cold  rubbish, 
you  '11  give  yourself  the  aygur  ;"  and  the  host 
pressed  the  brandy. 

'*  In  a  minute  ;  I  '11  just  sit  down  a  bit,"  said 
St.  Giles,  and  taking  the  brandy,  he  entered  a 
side-room.  It  was  empty.  Seating  himself,  with 
the  untastod  liquor  before  him,  he  again  saw  the 
vision  that  had  appalled  and  rooted  him  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  He  could  swear  to  it ;  it  was  clear  to  his 
eye  as  his  own  hand.  All  but  himself  had  beheld 
fifteen  felons  on  the  drop,  but  he  had  seen  sixteen  ; 
and  the  last,  the  sixteenth,  was  himself;  yes,  if  in 
a  glass  he  had  ever  seen  himself.  True  ;  it  was 
but  a  vision — but  a  vision  that  foreshadowed  a  hor- 
rid truth.  He  had  escaped  from  captivity  to  be 
hanged  for  the  crime.  All  the  bright  promises  of 
the  morning  had  vanished,  and,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  thoughts,  he  already  sat  in  the  gloom  of 
Newgate.  Thus  sunk  in  misery,  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  entrance  of  a  visitor,  who,  in  a  few 
moments,  startled  him  with  a  greeting. 

"  Been  to  the  jug,  mate  ?  A  cruel  fine  day  to 
be  hanged  on,  isn't  iti"  asked  the  new-comer. 

St.  Giles  looked  at  the  speaker,  who  suddenly 
recoiled  from  his  glance,  as  from  the  glare  of  some 
wild  beast.  *'  Why,  what 's  the  matter?"  asked 
the  man.  "  Do  you  think  you  'II  know  me  again, 
that  you  stare  in  that  way  ?  Perhaps,  you  do 
know  me?" 

*'  Not  at  all,  friend  ;  not  at  all  ;  though  coming 
suddenly,  you  startled  me  a  little  at  first."  But 
instantly,  St.  Giles  recognized  his  old  master  and 
tempter  Tom  Blast.  Vice  had  cut  still  deeper 
lines  in  his  wicked  face ;  time  had  crowned  him 
with  its  most  horrid  crown,  grey  hairs  tipon  a 
guilty  head  ;  time  sat  heavily  upon  his  back,  yet 
St.  Giles  knew  his  early  tutor ;  knew  the  villain 
who  had  snared  his  boyhood,  making  him  a 
doomed  slave  for  his  natural  life.  Fierce  thoughts 
rose  in  the  heart  of  St.  Giles,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  traitor  who  had  sold  him  :  a  moment,  and  he 
could  have  dipped  his  hands  in  that  old  man's 
blood ;  another  instant  and  he  looked  upon  him 
with  compassion,  with  deepest  pity.  The  villain 
saw  the  change,  and  took  new  confidence. 

"  It  's  lucky  times  for  you,  mate,  if  you  can 
tipple  brandy.  If  I  've  had  nothing  but  five- 
farthing  beer  since  Tuesday,  may  I  be  pisoned  !" 

"  You  may  have  this,  for  me,"  said  St.  Giles, 
'  and  he  gave  Blast  the  brandy,  which  the  old  knave 
'  greedily  swallowed. 
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"Should  like  to  meet  with  one  of  your  sort 
every  day,"  cried  Blast,  smacking  his  lips. 
*'  Never  saw  your  like  afore." 

"  Indeed  ?"  asked  St.  Giles,  who,  from  the  tone 
and  manner  of  Blast,  felt  himself  secure  of  dis- 
covery.    "Indeed?" 

"No,  never.  You  couldn't  tell  me  where  I 
could  see  you  to-morrow?"  asked  Blast. 

"  Why,  where  may  you  be  found — where  do 
you  live?"  questioned  St.  Giles,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  I  live  at  Horsleydown  ;  but  I  so  like  the 
look  o'you,  mate,  I  '11  meet  you  here,"  answered 
Blast.     "  I  'm  agreeable  to  anything." 

"  Very  well,"  said  St.  Giles,  "say  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  we  '11  have  another  glass.  Stay,  you 
can  have  another  now  ;  here  's  sixpence  for  the 
treat.  I  must  go  ;  good  bye  ;"  and  St.  Giles  was 
harrying  away,  when  Blast  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  and  whilst  our  hero  shrunk  and  shook  at  his 
touch,  swore  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  a 
regular  king.  St.  Giles  releasing  himself,  re- 
treated quickly  from  the  house,  casting  frequent 
looks  beliind  that  he  might  not  be  followed  by  his 
former  friend,  whom,  it  was  his  hope,  despite  of 
the  engapement  of  the  morrow,  never  to  behold 
again.  Nevertheless,  St.  Giles  had  yearned  to 
have  some  further  speech  with  Blast.  Half-a- 
dozen  limes  the  words  were  at  his  lips,  and  then 
the  fear  of  the  chance  of  detection  kept  him  dumb. 
And  then  again  he  repented  that  he  had  not  risked 
the  peril,  that  he  might  at  once  have  known  the 
fate  of  his  mother.  He  had  heard  no  word  of  her. 
Was  she  dead  ?  Remembering  what  was  her  life, 
he  almost  hoped  so.  Yet  she  was  the  only  crea- 
ture of  his  blood  ;  and,  if  still  living,  it  would  be 
to  him  some  solace — something  to  link  him  anew 
to  her — to  snatch  her  old  age  from  the  horrors  that 
defiled  it.  With  these  thoughts,  St.  Giles  took 
his  way  up  the  Strand,  and  feeling  a  strange 
pleasure  in  the  daring,  was  soon  in  Bow-street. 
Jle  approached  the  office  :  the  judgment-seat 
where  he  was  arraigned  for  his  maiden  theft. 
There  at  the  door,  playing  with  his  watch-chain — 
with  almost  the  same  face,  the  same  cut  clothes, 
the  same  flower  in  his  mouth,  of  fifteen  years  be- 
fore— stood  Jerry  Whistle,  officer  and  prime  thief- 
taker.  A  sort  of  human  blood-hound,  as  it  seemed 
expressly  fashioned  by  m-idam  nature,  to  w^atch 
and  seize  on  evil-doers.  He  appeared  to  be  sent 
into  this  world  with  a  peculiar  nose  for  robbers  ; 
scenting  them  through  all  their  doublings,  though 
they  should  put  seas  between  him  and  them.  And 
Jerry  perfoi-med  his  functions  with  such  extreme 
good-humor,  seized  upon  a  culprit  with  such  great 
good-nature,  tliat  it  appeared  impossible  that  death 
should  end  a  ceremony  so  cordially  began .  Jerry 
Whistle  would  take  a  man  to  Newgate  as  to  a 
tavern  :  a  place  wherein  human  nature  might  with 
the  fattest  and  the  strongest  enjoy  itself. 

As  St.  Giles  approached  Whistle,  he  thought 
that  worthy  officer,  learned  as  he  was  in  human 
countenances,  eyed  him  with  a  look  of  remem- 
brance ;  whereupon,  with  a  wise  boldness,  St. 
Giles  stepped  up  to  him,  and  asked  the  way  to 
Seven  Dials.  "  Straight  ahead,  my  tulip,  and  ask 
again,"  said  Jerry  ;  and  he  continued  to  suck  his 
pink  and  chink  his  watch-chain. 

In  a  few  minutes,  St.  Giles  was  in  Short's  Gar- 
dens. He  looked  upwards  at  the  third  floor ; 
where  his  first  friend,  Mrs.  Anniseed,  had  carried 
him  to  her  gentle-hearted  lord.  Bright  Jem.  It 
was  plain  they  were  tenants  there  no  longer.  The 
windows,  always  bright,  were  crusted  with  dust ; 


two  were  broken,  and  patched  with  paper.  And 
there  was  no  flower-pot,  with  its  three-pennyworth 
of  nature  from  Covent-garden  ;  no  singing-bird, 
St.  Giles,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  passed  on. 
It  was  plain  he  had  lost  a  part  of  something  that, 
in  his  hours  of  exile,  had  made  England  so  fair  a 
land  of  promise  to  him.  He  tunied  his  steps 
towards  Seven  Dials.  He  would  look  at  the  shop 
of  the  moffin-maker  :  of  course  he  could  not  make 
himself  known — at  least  not  just  now — to  that 
sweet-and-bitter  philanthropist,  Capstick  :  but  it 
would  be  something  to  see  how  time  had  dealt 
with  him.  A  short  space,  and  St.  Giles  ap- 
proached the  door  ;  the  very  threshold  he  had 
crossed  with  basket  and  bell.  Capstick  had  de- 
parted ;  no  muffin  graced  the  window.  The  skop 
was  tenanted  by  a  small  undertaker  ;  a  tradesman 
who  had  to  higgle  with  the  poor  for  his  price  of 
laying  that  eye-sore,  poverty,  in  the  arms  of  the 
maternal  earth  who,  least  partial  of  all  mothers, 
treats  her  ofl^spring  all  alike.  "  Can  he  be  dead  ?" 
thought  St.  Giles,  for  the  moment  unconsciously 
associating  his  benefactor  with  the  emblems  of 
mortality  ;  as  though  death  had  come  there,  and 
edged  the  muffin-maker  out.  Ere  he  could  think 
another  thought,  St.  Giles  stood  in  the  shop.  The 
master,  whistling  a  jig  of  the  time,  was  at  his 
work,  driving  tin  tacks  into  a  baby's  coffin.  The 
pawnbroker  would  have  another  gown — a  blanket, 
it  might  be — for  those  tin  tacks  ;  but  that  was 
nothing  :  why  should  wealth  claim  all  the  pride 
of  the  world,  even  where  pride  is  said  to  leave  us 
— at  the  grave  ? 

"Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Capstick's  alive?" 
asked  St.  Giles  of  the  whistling  workman. 

"  Can't  say,  I  'm  sure,"  answered  the  under- 
taker. "  I  only  know  I  've  not  yet  had  the  luck 
of  burying  him." 

"  I  mean  the  muffin-maker,  who  lived  here 
before  you,"  said  St.  Giles  ;  "  you  knew  him?" 

"  I  've  heard  of  him,  but  never  seen  him — never 
want.  He  was  a  tailor  as  was  ruined  last  here. 
I  say," — cried  the  undertaker,  with  an  intended 
joke  in  his  eye — "  I  say,  you  don't  want  anything 
in  my  way?" 

St.  Giles,  making  no  answer,  stept  into  the 
street.  He  then  paused.  Should  he  go  forward  ? 
He  should  have  no  luck  that  day,  and  he  would 
seek  no  further.  And  while  he  so  determined,  he 
moved  towards  his  native  nook — the  fetid,  filthy 
corner  in  which  he  first  smelt  what  was  called  the 
air.     He  walked  towards  Hog  Lane. 

Again  and  again  did  he  pass  it.  Again  and 
again  did  he  approach  St.  Giles'  Church,  and 
gaze  upon  the  clock.  It  was  only  ten  ;  too  early 
— he  was  sure  of  that — to  present  himself  in  St. 
James'  square.  Otherwise  he  would  first  go  there, 
and  return  to  the  lane  under  cover  of  the  night. 
He  then  crossed  the  way,  and  looked  up  the  lane. 
He  saw  not  a  face  he  knew.  All  he  had  left  were 
dead  ;  and  new  tenants,  other  wretches,  fighting 
against  want,  and  gin,  and  typhus,  were  preparing 
new  loam  for  the  church-yard.  No  :  he  would  not 
seek  now.  He  would  come  in  the  evening — it 
would  be  the  best  time,  the  very  best. 

With  this  feeling,  St.  Giles  turned  away,  and 
was  proceeding  slowly  onward,  when  he  paused  at 
a  shop-window.  In  a  moment,  he  felt  a  twitch  at 
his  pocket,  and  turning,  he  saw  a  child  of  some 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  carrying  away  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief that  Becky,  in  exchange  for  the  huswife, 
had  forced  upon  him.  How  sedden,  and  how 
great   was  St.   Giles'    indignation   at  the  villain 
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thief!  Never  had  St.  Giles  felt  so  strongly  virtu- 
ous !  The  pigmy  felon  flew  towards  Hog  Lane  ; 
and  in  a  moment,  St.  Giles  followed  him  and  stood 
at  the  threshold  of  the  house  wherein  the  thief  had 
taken  shelter.  St.  Giles  was  about  to  enter,  when 
he  was  suddenly  stopt  by  a  man — that  man  was 
Tom  Blast. 

"  Well,  if  this  is  n't  luck  !"  said  Blast  spread- 
ing himself  in  the  door-way,  to  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  thief.  "  Who  'd  ha'  thought  we  should  ha' 
met  so  soon  ?" 

"  All 's  one  for  that,"  said  St.  Giles.  "  I  've 
been  robbed,  and  the  young  thief's  here,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  A  thief  here  !  Mind  what  you  're  about, 
young  man  :  do  mind  what  you  say,  afore  you 
take  away  the  character  of  a  honest  house. 
We  've  nothin'  here  but  our  good  name  to  live 
upon,  and  so  do  mind  what  you  're  about."  And 
Blast  uttered  this  with  such  mock  earnestness, 
looked  so  knowingly  in  the  face  of  St.  Giles,  that, 
unconsciously,  he  shrank  from  the  speaker,  who 
continued  :  "  Is  it  likely  now,  that  you  could 
think  anybody  in  this  lane  would  pick  a  gentle- 
man's pocket?  Bless  your  heart!  we're  all  so 
honest  here,  we  are,"  and  Blast  laughed. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me,"  said  St.  Giles,  con- 
fused, "  that  you  lived  somewhere  away  at  Hors- 
ieydown." 

"  Lor  love  you  !  folks  as  are  poor  like  us  have, 
you  know,  a  dozen  town-houses  ;  besides  country 
ones  under  hedges  and  hay-stacks.  We  can  easily 
move  about  :  we  have  n't  much  to  stop  us.  And 
now,  to  business.  You  've  really  lost  your  hand- 
kercher  1 ' ' 

"  'T  is  n't  that  I  care  about  it,"  said  Giles, 
*'  only  you  see  't  was  given  me  by  somebody." 

"  Given  !  To  be  sure.  Folks  do  give  away 
things,  don't  they?  All  the  world  's  gone  mad,  I 
think  ;  people  do  so  give  away."  St.  Giles'  heart 
fell  at  the  laughing,  malignant  look  with  which 
Blast  gazed  upon  him.  It  was  plain  that  he  was 
once  again  in  the  hands  of  his  master  ;  again  in  the 
power  of  the  devil  that  had  first  sold  him.  *'  How- 
somever,"  continued  Blast,  "  if  you  've  really 
been  robbed,  and  the  thief's  in  this  house,  shall  I 
go  and  fetch  a  officer?  You  don't  think,  sir,  do 
you" — and  Blast  grinned  and  bowed  his  head — 
'*  you  don't  think,  sir,  as  how  I  'd  pertect  anybody 
as  had  broke  the  laws  of  my  native  land  ?  Is  it 
likely?  Only  say  the  word.  Shall  I  go  for  a 
officer?" 

"No;  never  mind — it  doesn't  matter.  Still, 
I  've  a  fancy  for  that  handkercher,  and  will  give 
more  than  it 's  worth  for  it." 

"  Well,  that 's  like  a  nobleman,  that  is.  Here, 
Jingo  !" — cried  Blast,  stepping  a  pace  or  two  into 
the  passage,  and  bawling  his  lustiest — "  Jingo, 
here  's  the  gen'leman  as  has  lost  the  handkercher 


you  found  ;  bring  it  down,  my  beauty."  Obedient 
to  the  command,  a  half-naked  child — with  the 
very  look  and  manner  of  St.  Giles'  former  self — 
instantly  appeared,  with  the  stolen  goods  in  his 
hand.  "He's  sich  a  lucky  little  chap,  this  is," 
— said  Blast—"  nothin  's  lost  hereabout,  that  he 
doesn't  find  it.  Give  the  fogle  to  the  gen'leman  ; 
and  who  knows?  perhaps,  he  '11  give  you  a 
guinea  for  it."  The  boy  obeyed  the  order,  and 
stood  with  open  hand  for  reward.  Si.  Giles  was 
about  to  bestow  a  shilling,  when  Tom  Blast  sidled 
towards  him,  and  in  an  affected  tone  of  confidence 
said — "  Could  n't  think  o'  letting  you  do  sich  a 
thing." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  St.  Giles,  becoming 
more  and  more  terrified  at  the  bold  familiarity  of 
the  ruffian.     "Why  not?" 

"  'T  is  n't  right;  not  at  all  proper;  not  at  all 
what  I  call  natral" — and  here  Blast  whispered  in 
St.  Giles'  ear — "  that  money  should  pass  atween 
brothers." 

"  Brothers!"  cried  St.  Giles. 

"  Ha,  sir  !"  said  Blast,  taking  his  former  man- 
ner— "  you  don't  know  what  a  woman  that  Mrs. 
St.  Giles  was  !     She  was  a  good  soul,  was  n't  she? 

"  You  must  know  thai  her  little  boy  fell  in  trou- 
ble about  a  pony ;  and  then  he  was  in  Newgate, 
being  made  all  right  for  Tyburn,  jist  as  this  little 
feller  was  born.  And  then  they  took  and  trans- 
ported young  St.  Giles ;  and  he  never  seed  his 
mother — never  know  'd  nothin'  that  she  'd  got  a 
little  baby." 

"  And  she  's  dead  !"  cried  St.  Giles. 

"  And,  this  I  will  say,"  answered  Blast,  "  com- 
fortably buried.  She  was  a  good  soul — too  good 
for  this  world.  You  didn't  know  St.  Giles,  did 
you?"  said  Blast  with  a  laugh. 

"  Why  do  you  ask?"  replied  the  trembling  trans- 
port. 

"  Because  if  you  did,  you  must  see  the  likeness. 
Come  here.  Jingo,"  and  Blast  laid  one  hand  upon 
the  urchin's  head,  and  with  the  other  pointed  out 
his  many  traits  of  resemblance.  "  There  's  the 
same  eye  for  a  fogle — the  same  nose — the  same 
everything.  And  oh,  is  n't  he  fond  o'  ponies, 
neither !  just  like  his  poor  dear  brother  as  is  far 
away  in  Botany  Bay.  Don't  you  see  that  he  's 
the  very  spit  on  him  ?"  cried  Blast. 

"  I  can't  say  ;  how  should  I  know?"  answered 
St.  Giles,  about  to  hurry  off;  and  then  he  felt  a 
strange  interest  in  the  victim,  and  paused  and 
asked — "Who  takes  care  of  him,  now  his  mo- 
ther's gone?" 

"  He  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world  but  me," 
Silo  ol?mt 

"  God  help  him  !"  thought  St.  Giles. 

"  And  I — though  you  'd  never  think  it" — con- 
tinued Blast,  "  I  love  the  little  varmint,  jist  as 
much  as  if  I  was  his  own  father." 


Eaki.y  Associations. — It  is  said  that  at  that  period  ] 
of  his  life  when  the  consequences  of  his  infatuated  I 
conduct  had  fully  developed  themselves  in  unforeseen  | 
reverses,  Napoleon,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  defend-  j 
ing  himself  within  his  own  kingdom,  with  the  shat- 1 
tered  remnant  of  his  army,  had  taken  up  a  position 
atBrienne,  the  very  spot  where  he  had  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  early  education,  when,  unexpectedly, 
and  while  he  was  anxiously  employed  in  a  practical 
apphcation  of  those  military  principles  which    first 
exercised  the  energies  of  his  young  mind  in  the  col- 
lege of  Brienne,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  I 


sound  of  the  church  clock.     The  pomp  of  his  impe- 
rial court,  and  even  the  glories  of  Marengo  and  of 
Austerlitz,  faded  for  a  moment  from  his  regard,  and! 
almost  from  his    recollection.     Fixed  for  a  while  to 
the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  in  motionless  attention  to< 
the  well-known  sound,  he  at  length  gave  utterance- 
to  his  feelings,  and  condemned  the  tenor  of  all  his; 
subsequent  life,  by  confessing    that  the  hours  Ihens 
brought  back  to  his  recollection  were  happier  than 
any  he  had  experienced  throughout  the  whole  course- 
of  his  tempestuous  career. — Kidd. 
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From  the  Spectator,  30  August. 
APPROACHING    CRISIS. 

In  a  very  useful  paper,  this  morning,  the  Times 
raises  a  note  of  warning  against  the  dangerous 
excess  of  the  speculation  in  railway  affairs ;  sup- 
plying some  striking  facts,  which  show  that  the 
real  excess  is  even  greater  than  it  appears,  more 
beyond  the  control  of  the  discreetest  among  the 
speculators,  and  more  menacing  in  its  conse- 
quences. Although  the  subject  has  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Spectator,  we  do  not  scruple  to 
give  our  readers  an  abridgment  of  the  observa- 
tions coming  from  so  important,  a  coadjutor. 

"  We  have  carefully  investigated  the  amount 
of  capital  embarked  in  railways,  the  number  of 
shares  in  the  market,  and  the  value  of  the  pre- 
miunjs  upon  them.  It  appears  that  44  companies 
have  been  formed  during  the  last  twelve  months ; 
of  which  the  total  capital  engaged  is  35,510,000/., 
the  number  of  shares  is  1,086,650,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  premiums  on  those  shares  as  quoted 
is  3,559,000/. 

"  We  find,  further,  that  there  are  59  compa- 
nies, of  which,  although  neither  the  number  of 
shares,  nor  their  nominal  amount,  nor  the  amount 
paid  up  is  stated,  yet  the  premiums  of  such  as  are 
quoted  (and  they  are  not  many)  give  an  average 
premiuiu  of  6/.  per  share  :  but,  adopting  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  the  facts  which  appear  as  to 
the  44  companies  of  which  the  details  are  before 
us,  we  may  assume  that  the  capital  embarked  in 
these  58  companies  is  46,490,000/.,  the  number 
of  shares  1,413,000,  and  the  value  of  premiums  is 
4,641,000/.  We  know  further,  from  the  General 
Share  List,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  shares 
in  the  27  companies  which  have  existed  more 
than  a  year,  amounts  on  the  whole  to  13,491,- 
000/.  ;  the  number  of  shares  in  such  companies 
exceeding  9,100,000;  the  total  result,  then,  is, 
that  the  number  of  railway-shares  which  are  the 
subject  of  speculation  is  as  follows — 

In  27  old  companies,         ....     9,100,000 

In  44  companies  established  within 

twelve  months, 1,086,650 

In  58  new  companies, 1,413,000 


Making  a  total  of  shares  of  .  .  11,599,650 
The  rise  of  price  or  premium  on  which  amounts  to 
15,990,000/.  The  capital  required  for  the  102 
companies  in  the  second  and  third  classes  alone 
amounts  to  not  less  than  82,000,000/. ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  which  has  reference  only  to  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are  aware  of 
the  names  of  not  less  than  20  foreign  railways,  of 
which  shares  to  the  amount  of  10,100,000/.  are  in 
the  London  market  alone.  On  account  of  these 
latter,  remittances  have  already  been  made  to  the 
continent  to  an  amount  of  3,000,000/. ;  and  it  is 
impossible  fo  estimate  the  probable  remittances  in 
twelve  months  to  come  at  less  than  10,000,000/. 
of  money.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  assign  limits 
to  the  extent  to  which  demands  may  be  made  here 
with  reference  to  foreign  railways ;  for  as  the 
laws  of  Belgium  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  share  in 
a  railway  until  the  works  are  completed  and  the 
operations  on  the  railroad  commenced,  there  is  a 
.manifest  inducement  to  the  speculator  in  that 
icountry  to  extend,  by  every  possible  means, 
•  transactions  in  this  country  which  in  his  own  are 
effectually  prevented." 

The  printed  list  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  persons  holding  shares  in  the  several 
.Tailways  submitted  to  parliament,  to  an  amount 


exceeding  2,000/.,  which  includes  women  and 
subordinates  in  official  situations  as  subscribers 
for  such  enormous  sums  as  50,000/.  to  600,000/., 
shows  how  few  are  possessed  of  the  means  to 
realize  their  engagements.  The  list  of  stibscri- 
bers  under  2,000/.  would  very  likely  prove  to  be 
equally  fictitious;  and  speculations  in  foreign  rail- 
ways stand  in  the  same  category.  "  From  these 
facts  two  circumstances  are  evident — first,  that 
the  demand  for  payments  on  shares  of  foreign  rail- 
ways must  create  at  an  early  period  a  pressure  on 
the  money-market  of  this  country  ;  and  secondly, 
that,  independently  of  such  a  drain  for  foreign  re- 
mittance, the  sums  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
domestic  engagements  exceed  the  surplus  capital 
properly  applicable  to  such  purposes,  and  can  only 
be  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  by  an  extensive 
sale  of  other  securities." 

Moreover,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  restriction 
occasioned  by  the  postponement  of  the  bill  for 
regulating  joint-stock  banks  in  Scotland,  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  "to  establish  in  that  country 
joint-stock  banks  on  dangerous  principles,  the 
profits  of  which  are  mainly  to  depend  upon  ad- 
vances to  be  made  upon  the  security  of  railway 
shares." 

How  far  these  facts  differ  from  those  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  of  1720, 
excepting  in  the  absence  of  encouragement  from 
the  government,  the  reader  may  judge.  Those 
even  who  deem  themselves  moderate  in  their 
speculations  may  be  dragged  into  the  vortex  by 
the  recklessness  of  others,  who,  without  capital, 
exist  on  the  probability  of  an  advance  in  prices, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  promote  that  advance  are 
hastening  the  explosion.  "  If  evidence  of  such 
results,  taken  from  later  times,  be  required,  we 
might  safely  refer  to  the  periods  of  lb25-6  and 
1835-6.  At  both  periods  inordinate  speculations, 
by  means  of  commercial  companies  in  the  one 
case,  and  by  investments  in  foreign  securities  in 
the  other,  led  to  disasters  from  which  the  country 
did  not  recover  for  some  years  afterwards." 

"From  such  grievous  disasters  we  believe  that 
there  is  yet  time  to  escape,  if  those  who  hold  high 
stations  in  the  commercial  world  will  only  decid- 
edly discountenance  this  speculative  gambling  by 
not  accepting  as  security  fictitious  railway  stock, 
and  by  withholding  their  countenance  as  well  as 
their  credit  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  such 
hazardous  transactions." 


A  SOMEWHAT  novel  incident  occurred  very  re- 
cently at  the  terminus  of  the  South-western  Rail- 
way at  Vauxhall.  A  carrier-pigeon  was  seen  in 
an  exhausted  state  ;  it  was  caught  by  hand,  but 
died  shortly  afterwards.  A  label  was  appended  to 
one  of  its  legs,  addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  stated  that  three  pigeons 
were  thrown  up  at  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  and  bore 
date  July,  1845.  The  distance  is  computed  to  be 
between  two  and  three  thousand  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  pigeon  appears  to  have  been  lib- 
erated, to  its  destination  in  London.  The  bird, 
with  its  appendage,  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
Apsley  House  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  an 
autograph  note,  the  next  day  courteously  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  from  the  party  who  sent  the  bird. 
It  has  been  stuffed  ;  and  in  the  process  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  bird  was  shot,  otherwise  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  reached  home  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  not  to  have  had  strength  to  cross 
the  Thames. —  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post. 
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THE    ROMAN  CATHOLIC    CHURCH    IN  GERMANY. 

Too  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  Ronge, 
Czersky,  and  their  followers,  to  supply  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  new  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Germany.  But  the  sect  is  probably  strong  and 
increasing,  since  the  mob  have  betaken  themselves 
to  break  windows  and  pelt  princes  in  its  behalf ; 
that  being  the  test  by  which  governments  in  all 
ages  have  agreed  to  measure  the  reality  and  inten- 
sity of  religious  or  political  enthusiasm. 

To  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  progress 
of  opinion  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany 
for  the  last  half-century,  the  defection  of  Ronge, 
and  the  apparently  rapid  progress  of  his  doctrines, 
are  not  surprising.  His  secession  is  no  unprepared 
or  isolated  event ;  it  is  rather  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  number  of  preparatory  incidents.  About 
1798,  the  priest  Becker  of  Paderborn  (Westphalia) 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, the  Prebends  of  the  Cathedral.  He  never 
was  brought  to  trial :  the  prime  bishop  and  his 
councillors  felt  that  a  rash  step  had  been  taken, 
and  connived  at  the  old  man's  escape  into  a  secular 
and  Protestant  territory.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
wasted  in  litigation  with  those  who  incarcerated 
but  dared  not  bring  a  definite  charge  against  him. 
Extracts  (MS.)  from  his  journal,  written  in  con- 
finement, are  in  our  possession  ;  and  it  indicates 
his  offence  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  instituting  Sunday  schools ;  he  had 
expressed  a  conviction  tliat  the  religious  proces- 
sions of  both  sexes  from  village  to  village  with  the 
images  of  saints,  in  the  course  of  which  liquor  was 
offered  to  the  "  pilgrims"  at  every  farm-house  and 
accepted  by  them,  were  productive  of  indecorums 
and  graver  offences  against  morality ;  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  with  other  priests  on  the 
relative  importance  of  such  formal  observances  and 
the  observance  of  moral  duties ;  discouraged  by 
his  superiors,  in  the  heat  of  argument  he  did  not 
scruple  to  glance  at  the  gallantry  and  general  lax- 
ity of  the  prebends  who  owed  their  stalls  to  their 
"  quarterings ; "  and  finally,  he  spoke  of  Luther 
as  a  great  man,  whose  rebellion  against  the  church 
was  extenuated  by  the  abuses  against  which  he 
had  struggled  in  vain.  At  that  time  and  since, 
there  have  been  not  a  few  Beckers  among  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  scattered  through 
Germany,  uninfluential  because  they  had  no  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  because  their 
superiors  judiciously  refrained  from  persecuting 
them.  There  was  another  powerful  element  at 
work  to  modify  the  creed  of  the  German  adherents 
of  the  Italian  Church.  Under  the  empire,  ecclesi- 
astical electors  and  other  prelates  possessing  secu- 
lar jurisdiction  necessarily  had  each  his  staff  of 
secular  councillors.  Like  almost  all  the  literary 
class  of  their  country,  the  ablest  and  most  ener- 
getic of  these  men  were  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  disciples  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary school  of  politics  ;  and  more  than  one  of 
the  dignified  clergy  themselves  had  leanings  that 
way.  At  the  disruption  of  the  empire,  an  elector 
of  Mayence  did  not  scruple  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  Fiirst  Primas  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Under  the  protection  of  these  free-think- 
ing dignitaries  and  their  councils,  latent  dissent 
within  the  church  continued  to  gain  ground.  The 
personal  impunity  with  which  Hermes,  Van  Eck, 
and  others  have  disseminated  their  neological  opin- 
ions, and  the  persevering  clamorous  urgency  of  the 


Silesian  priesthood  to  be  allowed  to  take  unto 
themselves  wives,  with  many  other  local  phaenora- 
ena  of  a  kindred  character,  have  long  convinced 
the  observant  that  reform  (or  innovation)  from 
within  w^as  at  hand  in  the  German  province  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Ronge  and  Czersky,  like  most 
other  ecclesiastical  and  political  reformers,  are 
little  more  than  accidents — the  local  weather-flaw, 
that  becomes,  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
electricity,  the  nucleus  of  a  storm. 

What  direction  the  movement  will  take-^what 
consequences  it  will  lead  to-^-may  admit,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  author  of  Urn  Burial,  of 
"  a  wide  conjecture."  Its  more  immediate  effects 
in  Germany  will  possibly  disturb  the  territorial 
relations  and  balance  of  power  in  the  confederacy. 
The  reigning  house  in  Saxony  appears  to  have 
opposed  itself  with  keen  partisanship  to  the  Ger- 
man Catholics.  The  proselytizing  spirit  of  these 
princes  has  long  rendered  them  objects  of  jealousy 
to  the  zealously  Protestant  people  over  whom  they 
reign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  countenancing  the  German 
Catholics,  with  just  enough  of  seeming  reluctance 
to  take  from  neighbor  princes  any  ground  for 
remonstrance.  The  Prussian  government  and  the 
royal  house  of  Saxony  are  to  all  appearance 
placing  themselves  at  the  heads  of  the  opposing 
parties.  The  relentless  pertinacity  with  which 
Prussia  has  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  kept 
adding  territory  to  territory,  clearly  indicates  what 
is  likely  to  be,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
result  of  any  popular  commotion  ;  and  the  insult 
offered  to  Prince  John,  and  the  blood  shed  by  the 
soldiers  at  Leipzig,  may  be  the  beginning  of  one. 
In  a  few  years,  the  remaining  third*  of  the  Saxon 
Electorate  may  be  annexed  to  Prussia. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  effects  of  the  move- 
ment among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  will 
be  confined  to  that  country.  Though  diffused  over 
many  lands,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one 
body ;  a  disturbance  in  any  part  of  it  vibrates 
immediately  through  the  whole.  In  certain  states 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  church,  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  weakened  by  assauhs  like  that  of 
Ronge.  It  is  not  easy  to  parry  an  argument  that 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Many  who 
would  pay  little  attention  to  abstract  reasoning 
against  the  miraculous  virtues  of  the  holy  coat  of 
Treves,  are  shaken  when  they  are  told  that  there 
are  actually  three  holy  coats  in  existence,  all  pos- 
sessed of  equal  virtues.  By  persisting  to  attribute 
infallibility  to  the  office  of  priest,  (if  not  to  the 
office-bearer,)  the  Romish  Church  lays  itself  bare 
to  attacks  which  cannot  reach  Protestant  sects, 
who  attribute  infallibility  to  Scripture  alone,  and 
can  always  withdraw  from  an  untenable  position 
under  the  cover  of  a  "  misinterpretation."  A  Pro- 
testant error  weakens  only  the  individual,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  error  weakens  the  church.  The 
eflfects  of  a  controversy  like  that  raised  by  Ronge 
can  be  confined  to  the  country  or  district  in  which 
it  originates  only  when  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
other  countries  are  not  predisposed  to  controversy. 
But  over  most  part  of  Europe  they  are  at  this 
moment  so  predisposed.  In  Switzerland,  the 
Jesuit  controversy  has  opened  a  door  to  the  secta- 
ries of  Ronge.  In  France,  the  University  contro- 
versy has  had  the  same  effect.  In  Belgium,  the 
priests  have  not  always  used  the  influence  wisely 

*  A  German  compendium  of  Geography  says,  "  The 
present  Kingdom  of  Saxony  consists  of^aDout  one  third 
of  the  former  Electorate." 
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which  the  Revolution  threw  into  their  hands,  tn 
Ireland,  the  M'Hales  and  Higgenses  are  not  ill- 
adapted  to  be  precursors  of  some  Irish  Ronge ; 
and  the  ardor  of  some  ecclesiastical  repealers  is 
likely  enough  to  predispose  the  Catholic  aristoc- 
racy to  a  schism.  As  at  the  time  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  the  Italian  priesthood  will  in  all 
probability  make  it  a  question  of  national  ascend- 
ancy in  the  church  ;  and  Austria,  from  fear  of  all 
innovation,  will  support  them.  In  Italy  and  the 
Austrian  dominions,  the  schism  is  least  likely  to 
be  felt ;  though  in  the  latter,  German  Catholicism 
may  find  a  point  d'appui  in  Transylvania,  while  in 
the  more  sequestered  districts  of  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia the  traditional  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Moravian  Brothers  and  John  of  Huss  may  not 
yet  be  utterly  extinct. 

The  progress  of  this  new  sect  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest ;  for  it  may  alter  the  relations  of 
internal  parties  in  most  European  states,  and 
diminish  or  increase  the  territories  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  great  European  confederation. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott,  author  of  "  The  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  a  life  of  Brown  the 
novelist,  written  for  Spark's  American  Biography, 
this  volume  consists  of  a  dozen  articles  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  originally  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  The  collection  has  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  success  which  has  attended  the  same 
kind  of  reprint  in  the  cases  of  Sydney  Smith, 
Macaulay,  and  Jeffrey  ;  but  Mr.  Prescott's  reviews 
seem  unlikely  to  attract  similar  attention  in  a  col- 
lected shape.  ■  The  article  is  the  form  in  which  the 
three  writers  just  mentioned  gave  their  principal 
prose  productions  to  the  world  ;  not  surely  by 
accident,  or  to  meet  the  market  for  periodical 
literature,  but  because  their  genius  and  their  habits 
induced  them  to  throw  their  best  thoughts  into  that 
particular  style  of  composition.  Mr.  Prescott's 
strength  lies  in  another  and  perhaps  a  higher  line  ; 
and  these  reviews  and  notices  strike  us  as  being 
rather  effusions  than  studies.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  this  remark  that  they  are  crude  or 
careless,  in  despite  of  the  author's  intimation  that 
he  so  esteems  them  ;  but  that  he  has  not  thrown 
himself  into  them  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all 
his  strength,  which  are  exhibited  to  most  advan- 
tage in  another  direction.  Indeed,  the  very  ex- 
cellence of  these  papers  for  their  original  place 
less  adapts  them  for  another.  They  are  strictly 
"notices,"  especially  where  the  book  is  new; 
containing  an  account  of  the  subject,  abridged, 
condensed,  or  distilled  from  the  work  under  notice 
— general  remarks,  perhaps  "  common-places," 
upon  the  subject  and  its  correlatives,  where  such 
matter  is  in  place — and  a  criticism  upon  the  book 
or  hero  of  the  biography,  always  good-natured  and 
mostly  brief.  But  there  is  none  of  that  sublimated 
and  searching  sense  mingled  with  the  scorching 
facetiousness  which  gave  originality  and  perma- 
nence to  the  views  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  pre- 
served them  by  a  salt  not  Attic  but  his  own.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  florid  brilliancy  of  nar- 
rative, disquisition,  or  illustration,  mingled  with 
exaggeration  in  fact  and  perhaps  paradox  in  con- 
clusion, which  give  such  force  and  spirit  to  Ma- 
caulay's  articles,  whether  putting  forward  his  own 
views  or  dressing  up  the  matter  he  "  conveys" 
from  his  author.     In  the  general  characteristics  of 


the  notice,  Mr.  Prescott  has  more  in  common  with 
Jeffrey  :  but  there  is  not  the  refined  and  critical 
acumen  with  the  delicate  sarcasm,  which  distin- 
guished the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh ;  neither  are 
the  subjects  always  so  interesting,  at  least  they 
are  not  treated  so  largely  or  so  broadly. — Spec- 
tator. 


THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    END. 

Reckless  speculators,  when  their  bills  were 
about  to  fall  due,  have  been  known  to  draw  other 
bills  for  larger  sums,  discount  them  at  a  loss,  and 
meet  the  present  liability  by  incurring  a  greater  at 
no  distant  period.  Financial  operations  of  this 
kind  have  been  generally  understood  to  indi- 
cate the  desperation  of  men  whose  career  was  nenr 
a  close. 

If  this  symptom  has  been  rightly  interpreted, 
there  is  good  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  general 
railway  crash,  which  has  been  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  many,  cannot  be  far  distant.  The 
parties  who  have  speculated  in  "  shares"  beyond 
their  means  are  devising  plans  to  raise  money  for 
present  use  at  the  risk  of  increased  liabilities  for 
the  future — if  not,  indeed,  plans  for  drawing 
their  own  necks  out  of  the  noose  and  leaving 
others  dangling  as  Punch  leaves  the  hangman. 

Some  ingenious  Scotchmen  are  about  to  open 
new  joint- stock  banks  or  loan  companies,  for  the 
purpose  principally  of  making  advances  to  assist 
railway  speculators,  which  the  more  cautious 
established  banks  refuse  ;  and  in  the  prospectuses 
of  some  of  these  companies,  the  names  of  gentle- 
men who  occupy  conspicuous  positions  in  the  list 
of  parties  holding  railway  shares  to  the  amount  of 
2000^.  and  upwards  figure  as  directors.  This  is 
not  all  :  the  prospectuses  intimate  that  the  interim 
directors  are  to  retain  the  absolute  management  in 
their  hands  for  the  first  year ;  and  that,  as 
most  of  the  shares  are  already  appropriated,  offers 
for  those  that  have  been  reserved  will  only  be 
received  from  capitalists  of  unquestionable  so- 
lidity. 

The  conception  of  this  scheme  for  raising  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  inconvenient  calls  does  honor 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivers.  But  the  deli- 
cate conception  is  spoiled  by  the  bungling  execu- 
tion. The  hint  that  none  but  parties  with  plenty 
of  cash  will  be  received  into  the  copartnery,  and 
that  the  management  is  to  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  partners,  is  rather  too  broad. 
Jeremy  Diddler's  "  Sam  !  you  have  not  such  a 
thing  as  half-a-crown  about  you  T'  was  a  refined 
finesse  in  comparison. 

The  private  blower  of  wind-bills  and  flier  of 
kites  does  harm  within  a  very  limited  sphere  : 
but  joint-stock  banks,  when  the  speculation  mania 
is  rife,  have  a  Warner's  "  long  range"  of  mis- 
chief in  them.  It  is  consoling  to  reflect,  that  in 
the  present  instances  recklessness  of  consequences 
is  not  combined  with  adequate  skill  of  execution. 
— Spectator,  August  30. 


A  BATCH  of  one-pound  notes,  amounting  to  6327., 
was  paid  into  the  Bank  on  Friday  week,  by  the 
trustees  to  tiie  will  of  James  Satcherley,  an  old 
man,  (a  beggar,)  who  died  in  a  cellar  at  Shadvvell 
some  weeks  back.  After  his  decease,  the  notes 
and  other  moneys  were  found  concealed,  together 
with  a  species  of  will,  in  a  cupboard.  The  notes 
must  have  been  hoarded  many  years. 


WEATHER-PANICS— -PERSIA. 
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WEATHER-PANICS. 

The  moist  and  foggy  climate  of  England  is  pro- 
verbial with  foreigners,  and  matter  of  half-melan- 
choly joke  with  Englishmen  themselves.  The 
perpetual  verdure  of  our  fields  bespeaks  us  deni- 
zens of  a  rainy  zone — inhabitants  of  an  intermit- 
ting shower-bath.  Our  speech  bewrayeih  us  ;  the 
weather  is  ever  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  and 
the  first  thing  spoken  of  when  friends  meet. 
Aquarius  is  our  constellation. 

The  natives  of  such  a  clime  might  naturally  be 
imagined  as  exempt  from  fear  of  rain  as  Mephisto- 
pheles  alleges  Faust,  the  sworn  brother  of  the 
Devil,  ought  to  be  from  fear  of  fire.  It  is  their  ele- 
ment, which  they  ought  to  know  cannot  harm  them 
or  theirs.  Yet  they  are  as  shy  of  rain  as  a  kitten  of 
dew  when  it  first  ventures  abroad  of  a  morning. 
England  is  a  land  where  short  crops  occasionally 
occur,  but  where  the  years  of  utter  blight  which 
often  lay  other  lands  desolate  are  scarcely  known  : 
despite  our  frequent  wet,  raw,  and  ungenial  sum- 
mers, within  the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  fa- 
thers' fathers  seed-time  and  harvest  have  not 
failed.  Yet  to  an  Englishman  a  wet 
July  immediately  conjures  up  visions 
with  pestilence  and  bankruptcies  in 
Burns  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  they  who  are 
"  constantly  on  poorlith's  brink"  are  little  terrified 
by  the  sight  :  it  is  only  those  who  are  steeped  in 
it  over  head  and  ears  who  become  resigned  to  their 
fate.  It  is  in  those  to  whom  a  chance  of  emerg- 
ing seems  still  open  that  the  fear  is  strongest,  to 
which  the  thoughtless  Dives  and  the  desperate 
Lazarus  are  alike  inaccessible.  And  so  with  Eng- 
lishmen and  the  weather.  Were  their  climate  one 
in  which  no  corn  could  grow,  they  would  never 
think  of  crops  ;  and  were  it  so  genial  that  the  crops 
were  always  redundant,  they  would  wax  insensi- 
ble to  the  blessing  from  sheer  excess.  But,  living 
in  a  region  to  which  hope  ever  comes,  and  from 
which  fear  never  entirely  departs,  they  abandon 
themselves  too  readily  to  unmanly  fears.  They  are 
weather  valetudinarians,  a  nation  of  Gratianos — 
"the  wind  cooling  their  broth  blows  them  to  an 
ague." 

The  public  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  sharp 
paroxysm  of  this  kind.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  days  it  has  been  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  ; 
and  as  it  warms  in  the  rays,  it  begins  to  admit  that 
Englishmen  and  English  crops,  like  English  frogs, 
take  a  great  deal  of  drowning. — Spectator,  23  Aug, 


month  of 
of  famine 
its    train. 


Persia. — The  Journal  des  Debats  contains  a 
letter  from  Tehran,  giving  a  rapid  and  highly  fa- 
vorable review  of  the  reforms  instituted  by  Feth- 
Ali-Shah,  the  present  King  of  Persia.  One  pas- 
sage in  the  letter  is  especially  interesting.  "  Now 
that  complete  harmony  reigns  between  Persia  and 
the  neighboring  states,  the  king,  seconded  by 
Hadji-Mirza- Agassi,  [his  former  tutor  and  present 
minister,]  continues  to  ameliorate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  administration  of  all  public  offices.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made, 
he  has  established  in  his  palace  a  school  for  the 
French  language,  in  order  to  train  interpreters  and 
translators.  This  instruction,  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  the  first  secretary-interpreter  of  the 
king,  will  establish  new  ties  of  sympathy  between 
Persia  and  civilized  Europe  ;  it  will  become  in 
time  a  real  normal  school  which  will  furnish  a 
machinery  for  all  scientific  pursuits.  Already  sev- 
ral  pupils  of  this  school  have  been  selected  by  the 


king  to  follow  the  courses  of  anatomy,  medicine, 
and  surgery  professed  by  Mirza-Labal-Khan,  a 
French  doctor  in  the  service  of  Persia,  and  his 
majesty's  first  physician.  The  most  distinguished 
pupils  will  be  sent  to  France,  at  the  expense  of 
government,  to  complete  their  studies,  and  to  com- 
plete their  knowledge  of  European  civilization 
Many  of  these  young  men,  belonging  to  the  first 
families  in  the  court  of  the  shah,  have  already 
arrived  at  Paris ;  where  they  will  remain  for  four 
or  five  years." 

An  American  writer,  whose  letter  appears  in 
the  Memorial  de  Rouen,  describes  a  miracle  of 
mechanical  science,  of  the  "  wonderful  if  true" 
class.  "  William  Evans  has  resolved  a  problem, 
which  must  overturn  our  present  system  of  railway 
and  steam-boat  propulsion.  By  means  of  enormous 
compression,  he  has  succeeded  in  liquifying  atmos- 
pheric air ;  and  then  a  few  drops  only  of  some 
chemical  composition,  poured  into  it,  suffice  to 
make  it  resume  its  original  volume  with  an  elastic 
force  quite  prodigious.  An  experiment  on  a  large 
scale  has  just  been  made.  A  train  of  twenty 
loaded  wagons  was  transmitted  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter — the 
whole  motive  power  being  the  liquid  air  enclosed 
in  a  vessel  of  two  gallons  and  a  half  measure  ;  into 
which  fell,  drop  by  drop,  and  from  minute  to 
minute,  the  chemical  composition  in  question. 
Already  subscriptions  are  abundant,  and  a  society 
is  in  course  of  formation.  The  inventor  declares 
that  an  ordinary  packet-boat  may  make  the  pas- 
sage from  Philadelphia  to  Havre  in  eight  days, 
carrying  a  ton  of  this  liquid  air.  A  steam-engine 
of  six-horse-power  will  produce  that  quantity  in 
eight  hoiirs. 

The  Constitutionnel  menxioxiB  the  discovery  of  a 
remarkable  cavern  near  Guelma,  in  Africa.  This 
cavern  is  formed  in  an  immense  calcareous  rock, 
and  has  but  one  entrance,  which  is  to  the  north- 
ward. It  descends  to  a  depth  of  400  metres  (the 
metre  is  about  a  yard)  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  an  inclined  plane,  the  extreme  length 
1,200  metres.  It  is  furnished  with  stalactites  of 
a  thousand  diffi^rent  forms,  and  the  passage  is  im- 
peded by  huge  blocks  of  stone  which  have  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  vault.  But  that  which 
contributes  most  to  the  interest  of  this  immense 
cavern,  is  the  Latin  inscriptions  which  are  carved 
near  the  entrance,  and  which  belong  to  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  Most  of  them  are  illegible  ; 
however,  among  them  may  be  very  distinctly  deci- 
phered the  name  "  Donatus."  No  doubt,  the  first 
Christians  of  Africa  took  refuge  in  this  place  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  persecution.  The  Arabs  relate 
the  most  absurd  legends  about  it ;  and  none  of 
them  ever  venture  in,  dreading  to  be  seized  by  the 
guardian  genius  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  there. 
However,  the  French,  who  explored  it,  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Sheik  Deradji-Ben-Kerad  to 
accompany  them  ;  previously  to  which,  not  a  soul 
is  supposed  to  have  disturbed  the  silence  of  it  for 
many  centuries. 

"  In  one  of  Mr.  Hosken's  granite  quarries,  near 
Penryn,  the  other  day,"  says  the  Falmouth  Packet, 
"  a  fine  mass  of  granite,  which  admeasures  about 
14,000  cubic  feet,  its  weight  above  1,000  tons,  was 
detached  from  the  surrounding  rock  by  means  of 
a  charge  of  twenty -five  pounds  of  gunpowder.  In 
the  explosion,  the  entire  mass  was  distinctly  seen 
to  leap  from  its  natural  bed." 
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LETTERS   PROM   ITALY. 


From  the  Examiaer. 

Letters  from  Italy.     By  J.  T.  Headley.     Wiley 
and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  very  droll  book  ;  a  perfect  picture  of 
young  America  swaggering  about  Italian  towns, 
with  its  bat  exceedingly  on  one  side,  its  bands  in 
its  coat  pockets,  and  snatcbes  of  an  entirely  un- 
known tongue  on  its  lips.  The  letters  present 
tbe  uncommon  feature  of  not  baving  been  origi- 
nally written  with  a  view  to  publication.  Their 
inditer  is  of  opinion  that  they  would  "  very  proba- 
bly have  been  worse  written  if  they  had  been." 
In  that  case  (though  we  question  its  possibility) 
they  would  have  been  curiosities  indeed.  In  the 
author's  own  choice  language,  they  would  have 
been  calculated  to  "corner"  the  public  pretty 
considerably. 

We  must  take  leave  to  '*  dicker"  with  him, 
however,  (if  he  will  allow  us  to  adopt  another  of 
his  expressions,)  on  one  or  two  slight  points  of 
fact.  We  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  cus- 
tom which  prevails  among  the  washerwomen  at 
Genoa,  for  instance,  of  washing  clothes  in  cold 
water,  and  in  streams  and  rivers,  is  not  so  much 
attributable  to  the  peculiar  and  special  dearness  of 
fuel  in  that  particular  city,  as  to  its  being  the 
general  practice  throughout  that  small  extent  of 
country  which  lies  between  Paris  and  Sicily. 
We  have  a  confused  recollection  of  having  heard 
or  read  that  the  Strada  Nuova,  the  most  remarka- 
ble street  in  the  same  city  of  Genoa,  is  both  level 
and  straight.  The  fame  of  the  Roman  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  has  never  reached  us. 
We  came  newly  to  the  contemplation  of  a  coin 
called  a  scudi.  The  baiocca  is  also  quite  a  novel 
kind  of  currency.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
marble  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  built  by  Michael 
Angelo  ;  though  we  think  we  have  heard  of  a  lit- 
tle bridge  and  castle  named  after  Saint  Angelo, 
who  is  not  generally  known  to  have  been  identi- 
cal with  the  sculptor.  The  "  mazzro"  (so  called, 
perhaps,  from  having  some  connexion  with  the 
mazzard  ;  it  being  described  by  Mr.  Headley  as 
the  veil  of  a  Genoese  woman)  is  a  garment  we 
should  of  all  things  like  to  behold  ;  the  name 
being  singular,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique. 

This  entertaining  traveller  has  many  styles  and 
methods  of  communicating  his  information.  Some- 
times it  is  remarkably  concise  ;  as  where  he  tells 
us  that  "  Terracina  is  a  dirty  hole — the  women 
blackguards,  and  the  landlord  a  rascal."  Some- 
times it  is  of  a  rather  contradictory  nature ;  as 
where  he  gives  us  to  understand  of  a  certain  Com- 
modore Morgan  that  he  is  '*  every  inch  a  sailor," 
and  consequently  that  "  his  soldier-like  bearing 
attracts  universal  attention."  Sometimes  it  is 
poetical  ;  as  where  he  holds  forth  on  a  certain 
lady  (after  calculating  the  value  of  her  diamonds 
in  American  dollars)  to  this  agonizing  effect ; 
*'  I  never  saw  a  being  float  so  through  a  saloon, 
as  if  her  body  were  a  feather,  and  her  soul  the 
zephyr  that  floated  in  it."  Sometimes  he  dis- 
plays a  sanguine  and  a  hopeful  spirit  ;  as  when 
he  says  of  a  certain  cicerone,  after  a  long  con- 
versation, '*  he  began  to  mistrust  I  was  a  sensible 
man." 

Mr.  Headley  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
"classic  land"  has  long  been  a  portion  of  "the 
scholar's  dreams ;"  which  would  not  have  been 
at  all  an  original  observation,  if  he  had  not  meant 
the  dreams  of  himself.  And  undoubtedly  his 
scholarship  is  of  the  dreamiest  kipd.     He  suffo- 


cates the  Younger  Pliny  in  a  fit  of  fatal  curiosity 
at  Pompeii ;  and  is  reminded  of  nothing  so  much, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  as  of  the  efforts  of  the  "  Pe- 
lasgi"  to  crush  the  infant  empire  ! 

But  we  "liked  to  have  forgotten,"  as  Mr. 
Headley  says,  two  personal  anecdotes,  which 
show  how  easily  a  modest  traveller  may  confound 
specialities  with  generalities.     This  is  the  first : 

"  The  other  day  I  was  leaning  over  tbe  balcony 
of  our  window  at  the  hotel,  watching  the  motley 
groups  that  passed  and  repassed,  and  listening  to 
the  strange  Genoese  jargon  that  every  one  seemed 
to  understand  but  myself,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  elegantly  dressed  woman  who  was 
sauntering  leisurely  along  up  the  street  that  my 
window  faced.  As  she  came  near,  her  eye  fell 
on  me,  and,  her  curiosity  apparently  excited  by 
my  foreign  look,  she  steadily  scrutinized  me  as 
she  approached.  My  appearance  might  have 
been  somewhat  outre,  but  siill  I  did  nut  think  it 
was  worth  such  a  particular  scxw\\x\y ,  especially 
from  a  lady.  But  she  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
cern about  my  thoughts  on  the  matter.  She 
wished  simply  to  gratify  her  own  curiosity ;  so 
when  she  had  got  within  the  most  convenient 
reconnoitering  distance,  she  deliberately  paused, 
and  lifting  her  quizzing-glass  to  lier  eye,  coolly 
scanned  me  from  head  to  foot.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  quietly  placed  her  glass  in  her  belt, 
and  with  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction  on  her  face, 
walked  on." 

And  this^  the  second  : 

"  As  I  was  once  coming  down  from  Mount 
Vesuvius,  I  passed  an  Italian  lady  with  her  hus- 
band, who,  by  tlieir  attendants,  I  took  for  persons 
of  distinction.  I  had  an  immense  stick  in  my 
hand,  with  which  I  had  descended  into  the  crater. 
As  I  rode  slowly  by,  she  turned  to  me  in  the 
pleasantest  manner,  and  said,  'Ha  un  grand  bas- 
toue,  signore,'  (you  have  got  a  large  cane,  sir.) 
I  certainly  did  not  respect  her  less  for  her  '  for- 
wardness!!' (civility,)  but  on  the  contrary  felt 
I  would  have  gone  any  length  to  have  served 
her." 

In  each  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Headley  may  rely 
upon  it,  the  lady  was  drawn  towards  him  by  an 
irresistible  personal  attraction.  As  he  himself 
might  write  it,  It  was  madness — It  was  love. 
For  as  a  general  principle,  nothing  on  earth  can 
possibly  be  more  unlike  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Italian  ladies  towards  strangers  in  the  streets, 
than  these  examples. 

How  Mr.  Headley  got  a  reputation  for  "  dick- 
ering" may  be  pleasantly  observed  in  this  easy 
little  incident. 

"  In  bargaining  for  our  meals  and  rooms,  every- 
thing was  so  reasonable  that  we  could  not  com- 
plain ;  and  for  once  I  did  not  attempt  to  bent 
down  the  landlord.  The  entire  arrangement  of 
the  prices  was  always  left  to  me  in  travelling,  and 
I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering  with 
the  thieving  Italian  landlords  and  vetturini.  We 
made  the  man  specify  the  dishes  he  would  give 
us ;  and  among  other  things  he  mentioned  an 
English  pudding.  This  required  some  discus- 
sion ;  but  we  finally  concluded  not  to  trust  an 
Italian  in  Salerno  with  such  a  dish,  and  had  its 
place  supplied  with  something  else.  He  prom- 
ised enough  ;  and  I  was  turning  away  quite  satis- 
fied, when  my  friends  slily  hinted  at  my  principle, 
never  to  close  a  bargain  with  an  Italian  on  his 
own  terms.  It  wouldn't  do  to  lose  my  reputa- 
tion ;  and  so  turning  round,  I  very  gravely  said : 
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— '  I  suppose  you  will  throw  m  the  English  pud- 
ding^.'  He  as  gravely  and  with  blandness  re- 
plied:—' Oh,  yes.'" 

With  two  other  anecdotes,  also  of  a  personal 
complexion,  we  must  repudiate  our  extracts. 

"  This  morning  I  received  a  note  from  an 
American  gentleman  inviting  me  to  accompany 
him  and  his  two  sisters  to  the  pope's  palace  on  the 
Quirinal.  I  was  at  the  reading-room  when  they 
started,  and  as  the  carriage  drove  up  the  wheels 
came  somewhat  near  to  a  peppery,  half-crazy 
English  cavalry  officer.  He  began  to  swear  and 
curse  the  driver,  when  I,  somewhat  piqued  at  his 
impudence  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  stept 
in  and  told  the  driver  to  move  on.  The  officer 
immediately  tipped  his  hat  to  me  and  apologized, 
and  said  in  the  blandest  manner,  '  Mr.  H.,  (call- 
ing me  by  name,)  I  believe  your  book  is  not  in 
this  library,'  (referring  to  the  one  attached  to  the 
reading-room.)  How  the  fellow  knew  my  name 
puzzled  me,  and  the  question  and  all  taking  me 
quite  aback,  I  replied.  What  did  you  say,  sir? 
'  Are  you  not  from  New  Orleans,  and  have  you 
not  written  a  work?'  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
hailing  from  New  Orleans,  I  replied,  nor  have 
I  been  guilty  of  writing  a  book." 

Vesuvius  is  the  scene  of  what  follows : 

"  As  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  awed  by 
the 'spectacle  before  me,  our  guide  approached 
with  some  eatables,  and  two  eggs  had  been  cooked 
in  the  steam  issuing  from  one  of  the  apertures  we 
had  passed.  My  friend  sat  down  very  deliberately 
to  eat  his.  I  took  mine  in  my  hand  mechanically, 
but  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  actions  of  the 
sullen  monster  below  me  to  eat.  Suddenly  there 
was  an  explosion  louder  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  hurling  a  larger,  angrier  mass  into  the 
air.  My  hand  involuntarily  closed  tightly  over 
the  ecrg,  and  I  was  recalled  to  my  senses  by  my 
friend  calling  out  very  deliberately  at  my  feet  to 
know  what  I  was  doing.  I  looked  down,  and  there 
he  sat  quietly  picking  the  shell  from  his  egg, 
while  mine  was  running  a  miniature  volcano  over 
his  back  and  shoulders.  I  opened  my  hand,  and 
there  lay  the  crushed  shell,  while  the  contents 
were  fast  spreading  over  my  friend's  broadcloth. 
I  laughed  outright,  sacrilegious  as  it  was.  So 
much  you  see  for  the  imagination  you  have  so 
often  scolded  me  about.  I  had  lost  my  egg,  while 
my  friend,  who  took  things  more  coolly,  enjoyed 
not  only  the  eating  of  his,  but  the  consciousness 
of  having  eaten  an  egg  boiled  in  the  steam  of 
Vesuvius." 

With  this  we  may  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Head- 
ley  and  his  letters  ;  heartily  thanking  him  that 
since  this  day  of  dignity,  he  has  been  guilty  of 
writing  a  book ;  hoping  to  find  him  some  day 
"  hailing"  from  some  other  part  of  the  world  : 
and  "tipping  our  hat"  to  him  gratefully  for  the 
entertainment  it  has  given  us.  For  whether  we 
find  him  pluming  himself  on  his  aristocratic  Ital- 
ian acquaintances,  and  having  a  satisfaction  pe- 
culiar to  republicanism  in  the  repetition  of  their 
titled  names ;  or  weighing  and  measuring  the 
most  unlikely  and  impossible  things  by  the  stand- 
ards of  "our  country"  and  New  York;  or 
crunching  the  egg  he  has  for  lunch  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  in  the  convulsive  grasp  belonging  to 
that  wild  imagination  which  his  friends  have 
"scolded  him  about;"  or  going  to  the  conver- 
sazioni of  unsuspicious  governors  of  cities,  and 
calculating  in  his  book  the  cost  of  the  refresh- 


ments there  provided,  which  are  not  tempting,  he 
says,  and  may  certainly  be  got  for  ten  dollars  a 
night; — he  is  ever  the  same  agreeable  person. 
Perhaps  his  best  aspect  is,  his  unconscious  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  acuteness  of  the  common 
people  in  Italy,  who  certainly  fooled  Mr.  Head- 
ley  to  the  top  of  his  bent. — witness  his  recorded 
dialogues  with  them — whenever  he  gave  them  a 
chance. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser.  By  an  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Edited  by  Nathaniel  Hav/- 
THORNE.     Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  journal  is  freshly  and  cleverly  written,  and 
touches  on  a  scene  little  hackneyed  by  journalists 
or  travellers.  The  most  inveterate  "  goer-ahead" 
of  even  the  author's  countrymen,  stops  short  at 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Few  visit  there,  as  he 
drily  remarks  in  his  preface,  unless  driven  by 
stern  necessity ;  and  still  fewer,  when  arrived 
there,  are  disposed  to  struggle  against  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  climate,  "  and  keep  up 
even  so  much  of  intellectual  activity  as  may  suf- 
fice to  fill  a  diurnal  page  of  a  common-place  book." 
We  may  congratulate  the  officer  on  his  fair 
amount  of  activity  in  that  respect.  He  writes  un- 
affisctedly  on  most  subjects,  and  often  with  great 
animation. 

We  will  not  touch  upon  his  views  as  to  the 
slave  trade  ;  however  easy  it  might  be  to  retort 
upon  his  own  government  that  suspicion  of  insin- 
cerity and  doubtful  motive  which  he  does  not 
scruple  to  charge  upon  the  English  ;  and  which, 
remembering  unexampled  sacrifices,  and  tests  of 
sincerity  without  parallel,  we  can  very  well  af- 
ford to  bear.  It  would  certainly  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  our  officer  fails  to  refute  the  American 
abolitionist  party,  (whose  wisdom  in  any  other  re- 
spect we  should  be  chary  to  affirm,)  in  his  argu- 
ment on  their  charge  against  the  IJnited  States 
navy  for  a  manifest  reluctance  to  capture  slave- 
ships.  The  thing  is  on  his  lip,  but  not  in  his 
heart.  He  argues  stoutly,  but  the  tenor  of  his 
volume  is  against  his  argument.  You  see  at  once 
that,  though  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  was  the 
colorable  motive  of  the  cruise,  all  the  principal 
exertions  discoverable  in  the  course  of  it,  were 
exclusively  directed  to  the  furtherance  and  protec- 
tion of  American  commerce  and  American  inter- 
ests in  Liberia. 

As  for  what  he  says  of  England  in  this  matter, 
it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  foreign  cant  long 
prevalent,  especially  in  France.  It  has  always 
been  a  thing  incomprehensible  to  our  lively  neigh- 
bors, that  a  money-getting,  money-keeping  coun- 
try, should  have  spent  twenty  millions  upon  an 
act  of  humanity.  Even  M.  Thiers,  though  he 
cannot  countenance  the  dark  Machiavellian  charges 
of  his  journalist  friends  on  this  head,  thinks  it 
decent  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  history,  (just 
issued  in  Mr.  Colburn's  authorized  translation,)  to 
exclaim,  with  a  self-satisfied  chuckle,  that  Eng- 
lish slave  emancipation  has  proved  "a  total 
failure  /" 

Yet  even  on  this  question  of  slavery — so  diffi- 
cult for  any  American  to  approach  without  the 
strongest  prejudices  that  birth  and  education  can 
implant — the  author  of  this  lively  and  well-writ- 
ten book  does  not  wholly  lose  the  pervading  frank- 
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ness  and  sailor-like  manliness  of  his  character. 
Observe  his  confession. 

"When  the  white  man  sets  his  foot  on  the 
shore  of  Africa,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  throw  off 
his  former  prejudices.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
dined  at  the  tables  of  many  colored  men  in  Libe- 
ria, have  entertained  them  on  shipboard,  worship- 
ped with  them  at  church  ;  walked,  rode,  and  as- 
sociated with  them,  as  equal  with  equal,  if  not  as 
friend  with  friend.  Were  I  to  meet  those  men  in 
ray  own  town,  and  among-  my  own  relatives,  I 
would  treat  them  kindly  and  hospitably,  as  they 
have  treated  me.  My  position  would  give  me 
confidence  to  do  so.  But,  in  another  city,  where 
I  might  be  known  to  few,  should  I  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  my  head  and  heart,  and  there  treat  these 
colored  men  as  brethren  and  equals,  it  would  im- 
ply the  exercise  of  greater  moral  courage  than  T 
have  ever  been  conscious  of  possessing.  This  is 
sad ;  bdt  it  shows  forcibly  what  the  colored  race 
have  to  struggle  against  in  America,  and  how  vast 
an  advantage  is  gained  by  removing  them  to  an- 
other soil." 

He  goes  further  in  another  passage  of  his  jour- 
nal, and  describes  his  having  found,  in  a  man  of 
color,  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  active,  and  most 
agreeable  of  Liberian  colonists.  This  was  Colonel 
Hicks  :  thus  described. 

"  Once  a  slave  in  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  in 
New  Orleans,  he  is  now  a  commission  merchant 
in  Monrovia,  doing  a  business  worth  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Writing  an  elegant 
hand,  he  uses  this  accomplishment  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  inditing  letters,  on  all  occasions,  to 
those  who  can  give  him  business.  If  a  French 
vessel  shows  her  flag  in  the  harbor,  the  colonel's 
krooman  takes  a  letter  to  the  master,  written  in 
his  native  language.  If  an  American  man-of-war, 
he  writes  in  English,  offering  his  services,  and 
naming  some  person  as  his  intimate  friend,  who 
will  probably  be  known  on  board.  Then  he  is  so 
hospitable,  and  his  house  always  so  neat,  and  his 
table  so  good — his  lady,  moreover,  is  such  a 
friendly,  pleasant-tempered  person,  and  so  good- 
looking,  into  the  bargain — tnat  it  is  really  a  for- 
tunate day  for  the  stranger  in  Liberia,  when  he 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Hicks.  Every  day,  after  the  business  of  the 
morning  is  concluded,  the  colonel  dresses  for  din- 
ner, which  appears  upon  the  table  at  three  o'clock. 
He  presides  with  genuine  elegance  and  taste  :  his 
stories  are  good  and  his  quotations  amusing.  To 
be  sure,  he  occasionally  commits  little  mistakes, 
such,  for  instance,  as  speaking  of  America  as  his 
alma  mater ;  but,  on  the  whole,  even  without  any 
allowance  for  a  defective  education,  he  appears 
wonderfully  well.  One  circumstance  is  too  indi- 
cative of  strong  sense,  as  well  as  good  taste,  not 
to  be  mentioned  ; — he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  color, 
but  speaks  of  it  without  constraint,  and  without 
effort.  Most  colored  men  avoid  alluding  to  their 
hue,  thus  betraying  a  morbid  sensibility  on  the 
point,  as  if  it  were  a  disgraceful  and  afflictive  dis- 
pensation. Altogether  the  colonel  and  his  lady 
make  many  friends,  and  are  as  apparently  happy, 
and  as  truly  respectable,  as  any  couple  here  or 
elsewhere." 

Now  if  this  hospitable,  able,  and  excellent  citi- 
zen were  to  present  himself  in  New  York,  what 
would  be  his  reception?  Suppose  him  driving  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  the  best  hotel.  Suppose 
him  tendering  his  money  at  the  box-door  of  a  the- 


atre. Suppose  him  resorting  to  church,  to  wor- 
ship the  Creator  of  all  men.  What  is  the  im- 
pression that  would  be  most  bitterly  conveyed  to 
him  in  all  these  places?  Why,  that  there  maybe 
tolerance  or  hope  for  any  kind  of  iniquity  in  the 
states  of  free  America,  but  that  of  a  colored  skin. 
He  would  be  followed  by  a  savage  and  cold- 
blooded proscription,  which  has  no  limit,  no  end. 
He  would  see  it  in  the  gaol  and  in  the  hospital : 
and  it  would  follow  him  to  the  grave.  Well  may 
our  intelligent  officer  call  it  "  sad"  indeed. 

The  principal  topics  of  the  journal  comprise 
sketches  of  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Li- 
beria, Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast,  and 
other  localities  of  interest  on  the  western  side. 
The  cruise  lasted  some  year  and  a  half;  and  the 
cruising  ground,  we  need  hardly  remind  any 
reader  of  the  truest  history  on  record,  embraced 
the  very  track  of  that  most  famous  of  all  the  navi- 
gators. Captain  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  went 
trading  for  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  slaves — in  no 
fear  of  anti-piratical  ships  of  war,  American  or 
English. 

From  the  many  curious  and  graphic  notices  of 
native  customs  and  character  on  the  Liberian 
coast,  we  select  the  following. 

"  It  is  to  be  desired  that  some  missionary  should 
give  an  account  of  the  degree  and  kind  of  natural 
religion  among  the  native  tribes.  Their  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  sassy-wood  to  discover  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, indicates  a  faith  in  an  invisible  Equity. 
Some  of  them,  however,  select  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  animals,  the  monkey,  as  their  visible  sym- 
bol of  the  Deity  ;  or,  as  appears  more  probable, 
they  stand  in  spiritual  awe  of  him,  from  an  idea 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  again  embodied  in 
this  shape.  Under  this  impression,  they  pay  a 
kind  of  worship  to  the  monkey,  and  never  kill  him 
near  a  burial-place  ;  and  though,  in  other  situa- 
tions, they  kill  and  eat  him,  they  endeavor  to  pro- 
pitiate his  favor  by  respectful  language,  and  the 
use  of  charms.  Other  natives,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gaboon,  worship  the  shark,  and  throw 
slaves  to  him  to  be  devoured. 

"  On  the  whole,  their  morality  is  superior  to 
their  religion — at  least,  as  between  members  of 
the  same  tribe — although  they  seem  scarcely  to 
acknowledge  moral  obligations  in  respect  to 
strangers.  Their  landmarks,  for  instance,  are 
held  sacred  among  the  individuals  of  a  tribe.  A 
father  takes  his  son,  and  points  out  the  'stake 
and  stones'  which  mark  the  boundary  between 
him  and  his  neighbor.  There  needs  no  other 
registry.  Land  passes  from  sire  to  son,  and  is 
sold  and  bought  with  as  undisputed  and  secure  a 
title  as  all  our  deeds  and  formalities  can  establish. 
But,  between  different  tribes,  wars  frequently 
arise  on  disputed  boundary  questions,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  encroachments  made  by  either  party. 
'  Land-palavers'  and  '  Woman-palavers'  are  the 
great  causes  of  war.  Veracity  seems  to  be  the 
virtue  most  indiscriminately  practised,  as  well 
towards  the  stranger  as  the  brother.  The  natives 
are  cautious  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  stories 
which  they  promulgate,  and  seldom  make  a 
stronger  asseveration  than  'I  tink  he  be  true!' 
Yet  their  consciences  do  not  shrink  from  the 
use  of  falsehood  and  artifice,  where  these  appear 
expedient. 

"  The  natives  are  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  They  are  fond  of  having 
their  children  in  the  families  of  colonists,  where 
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they  learn.  English,  and  the  manners  of  civilized 
life,  and  get  plenty  to  eat.  Probably  the  parents 
hope,  in  this  way,  to  endow  their  offspring  with 
sontie  of  the  advantages  which  they  suppose  the 
white  man  to  possess  over  the  colored  race.  So 
sensible  are  they  of  their  own  inferiority,  that  if  a 
person  looks  sternly  in  the  face  of  a  native,  when 
about  to  be  attacked  by  him,  and  calls  out  to  him 
loudly,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  native 
runs  away.  This  effect  is  analogous  to  that 
which  the  eye  of  man  is  said  to  exert  on  the 
fiercest  of  savage  beasts.  The  same  involuntary 
and  sad  acknowledgment  of  a  lower  order  of  be- 
ing appears  in  their  whole  intercourse  with  the 
whites.  Yet  such  self-abasement  is  scarcely  just ; 
for  the  slave-traders,  who  constitute  the  specimens 
of  civilized  man  with  whom  the  natives  have 
hitherto  been  most  familiar,  are  by  no  means  on  a 
par  with  themselves  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  such  awful  homage  rendered 
to  the  mere  intellect,  apart  from  truth  and  good- 
ness. 

"  It  is  a  redeeming  trait  of  the  native  character, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  that  women  are  not  wholly  with- 
out influence  in  the  public  councils.  If,  when  a 
tribe  is  debating  the  expediency  of  going  to  war, 
the  women  come  beneath  the  council-tree,  and 
represent  the  evils  that  will  result,  their  opinion 
will  have  great  weight,  and  may  probably  turn  the 
scale  in  favor  of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  women  express  a  wish  that  they  were  men,  in 
order  that  they  might  go  to  war,  the  warriors  de- 
clare for  it  at  once.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  there 
is  an  innate  fierceness  even  in  the  gentler  sex, 
which  makes  them  as  likely  to  give  their  voices 
for  war  as  for  peace.  It  is  a  feminine  office  and 
privilege,  on  the  African  coast,  to  torture  prison- 
ers taken  in  war,  by  sticking  thorns  in  their  flesh, 
and  in  various  other  modes,  before  they  are  put  to 
death.  The  unfortunate  Captain  Farwell  under- 
went three  hours  of  torture,  at  the  hands  of  the 
women  and  children.  So,  likewise,  did  the  mate 
of  Captain  Burke's  vessel,  at  Sinoe." 

There  are  many  remarks  of  this  kind  on  the 
various  phases  of  native  habits  and  life,  with  the 
same  strange  blending  of  the  ludicrous  and  sor- 
rowful. On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  Afri- 
can is  wretched  enough  ;  and  the  officer  doubts  if 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  in  those  portions 
of  the  territory  where  the  colonists  exercise  juris- 
diction, has  been  salutary.  In  points  of  this  kind 
he  speaks  with  considerable  authority,  because 
with  evident  frankness.  We  cannot  so  freely  ad- 
mit his  freedom  from  a  certain  bias,  in  speaking 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Liberian  colony.  His 
sanguine  expressions  on  this  head  are  certainly 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  examples  he  ad- 
duces. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  volume  generally,  (it  appears  to 
be  part  of  a  series,  to  which  Mr.  Headley's  silly 
book  above  noticed  seems  also  to  belong,  in  the 
shape  and  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Murray's  excellent 
Colonial  Lib)-ary ;)  and  we  shall  occupy  what  re- 
mains of  our  space  with  the  lively  extractable 
matter  it  so  much  abounds  in. 

AN    AFRICAN    BEAUTY. 

"  Sitting  with  my  friend  Jack  Purser,  yester- 
day, a  young  woman  came  up,  with  her  pipe  in 
her  mouth.  A  cloth  around  her  loins,  dyed  with 
gay  colors,  composed  her  whole  drapery,  leaving 


her  figure  as  fully  exposed  as  the  most  classic 
sculptor  could  have  v/ished.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  sable  iiue  is  in  itself  a  kind  of 
veil,  and  takes  away  from  that  sense  of  nudity 
which  would  so  oppress  the  eye,  were  a  woman 
of  our  own  race  to  jjresent  herself  so  scantily  at- 
tired. The  native  lady  in  question  was  tall,  finely 
shaped,  and  would  have  been  not  a  little  at- 
> tractive,  but  for  the  white  clay  with  which  she 
has  seen  fit  to  smear  her  face  and  bos 3m.  Arourui 
her  ankles  were  many  rows  of  blue  beads,  which 
also  encircled  her  leg  below  the  knee,  thus  sup- 
plying the  place  of  garters,  although  stockings 
were  dispensed  with.  Her  smile  was  pleasnnt, 
and  her  disposition  seemed  agreeable  :  and,  cer- 
tainly if  the  rest  of  Jack  Purser's  wives  (for  this 
was  one  of  the  nine-and-twenty)  be  so  well-fitted 
to  make  him  happy,  the  sum  total  of  his  conjugal 
felicity  must  be  enormous." 

Jack  Purser  was  a  large  shrewd  Krooman  ;  the 
representative  of  a  middle  class  between  the  sav- 
age and  the  civilized ;  the  maker  of  enormous 
gains  by  his  dealings  between  the  two  ;  and  the 
husband  of  twenty-nine  wives. 

USES    OF    A    BUSTLE. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  article  of  dress  is  one 
which  I  have  vaguely  understood  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  my  own  fair  country- 
women— in  a  word,  the  veritable  bustle.  Among 
the  belles  of  Axim,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  ex- 
crescence which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  ;  for  the 
little  children  ride  astride  of  the  maternal  bustle, 
which  thus  becomes  as  useful,  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably ornamental.  Fashion,  however,  has  evi- 
dently more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  con- 
venience ;  for  old  wrinkled  grandams  wear  these 
beautiful  anomahes,  and  little  girls  of  eight  years 
old  display  protuberances  that  might  excite  the 
envy  of  a  Broadway  belle.  Indeed,  fashion  may 
be  said  to  have  its  perfect  triumph  and  utmost  re- 
finement in  this  article  ;  it  being  a  positive  fact, 
that  some  of  the  Axim  girls  wear  merely  the  bus- 
tle, without  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  garment. 
Its  native  name  is  '  tarb  koshe.'  " 

And  truly,  to  judge  from  "  native"  specimens 
of  the  "  tarb  koshe"  in  our  London  shop-win- 
dows just  now,  one  might  argue,  from  a  late  enor- 
mous growth  in  its  proportions,  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  civilized  life  to  that  Axim  fashion  of  dis- 
pensing with  any  other  garment. 

AFRICAN    MORALITIES. 

*'  Should  the  wife  be  suspected  of  infidelity,  the 
husband  may  charge  her  with  it,  and  demand  that 
she  drink  the  poisonous  decoction  of  sassy- wood, 
which  is  used  as  the  test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  in 
all  cases  that  are  considered  too  uncertain  for  hu- 
man judgment.  If  her  stomach  free  itself  from 
the  fatal  draught  by  vomiting,  she  is  declared  in- 
nocent, and  is  taken  back  by  her  family  without 
repayment  of  the  dower.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  poison  begin  to  take  effect,  she  is  pronounced 
guilty  ;  an  emetic  is  administered  in  the  shape  of 
soap  ;  and  her  husband  may,  at  his  option,  either 
send  her  home,  or  cut  off  her  nose  and  ears. 

"There  is  one  sad  discrepancy  in  the  moral 
system  of  these  people,  as  regards  the  virtue  of 
the  women.  No  disgrace  is  imputed  to  the  wife 
who  admits  the  immoral  advances  of  a  white  man, 
provided  it  be  done  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  her  husband.     The  latter,  in  whose  eyes 
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the  white  man  is  one  of  a  distinct  and  superior  or- 
der of  beings,  usually  considers  himself  honored 
by  an  affair  of  this  nature,  and  makes  it  likewise 
a  matter  of  profit.  All  proposals,  in  view  of  such 
a  connexion,  must  pass  through  the  husband; 
nor,  it  is  affirmed,  is  there  any  hazard  of  wound- 
ing his  delicacy,  or  awakening  his  resentment, 
whatever  be  his  rank  and  resj)ectability.  The 
violated  wife  returns  to  the  domestic  roof  with 
undiminislied  honor,  and  confines  herself  as  rigidly 
within  the  limits  of  her  nuptial  vow,  as  if  this 
singular  suspension  of  it  had  never  taken  place." 

A    SEA-HORROU. 

"  As  the  gig  was  coming  alongside,  under  sail, 
the  tiller  broke,  and  the  coxswain,  who  was  steer- 
ing, fell  overboard.  He  was  a  good  swimmer, 
and  struck  out  for  the  ship,  not  thirty  yards  dis- 
tant, while  the  boat  fell  off  rapidly  to  the  leeward. 
In  less  than  half  a  minute,  a  monstrous  shark  rose 
to  the  surface,  seized  the  poor  fellow  by  the  body, 
and  carried  him  instantly  under.  Two  hundred 
men  were  looking  on,  without  the  power  to  afford 
assistance.  We  beheld  the  water  stained  with 
crimson  for  many  yards  around — but  the  victim 
was  seen  no  more  !  Once  only,  a  few  seconds 
after  his  disappearance,  the  monster  rose  again  to 
the  surface,  displaying  a  length  of  well  nigh 
twenty  feet,  and  then  his  immense  tail  above  the 
water,  as  if  in  triumph  and  derision.  It  was  like 
something  pretnrnatural  ;  and  terribly  powerful 
he  must  have  been,  to  take  under  so  easily,  and 
swallow,  in  a  moment,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  athletic  men  in  the  ship.  Poor  JNed  Mar- 
tin!" 

L.  E.  L.'S  GRAVE  AT  CAPE  COAST  CASTLE. 

'*  The  first  thought  that  struck  me  was  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  spot  for  a  grave,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  grave  of  a  woman,  and,  most  of  all, 
a  woman  of  poetic  temperament.  In  the  open 
area  of  the  fort,  at  some  distance  from  the  castle 
wall,  the  stone  pavement  had  been  removed  in 
several  spots,  and  replaced  with  plain  tiles.  Here 
lie  buried  some  of  the  many  British  officers  who 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  deadly  atmosphere  of 
this  region  ;  and  among  them  rests  L.  E.  L. 
Her  grave  is  distinguishable  by  the  ten  red  tiles 
which  cover  it.  Daily^  the  tropic  sunshine  blazes 
down  upon  the  spot.  Daily,  at  the  hour  of  pa- 
rade, the  peal  of  military  music  resounds  above 
her  head,  and  the  garrison  marches  and  counter- 
marches through  the  area  of  the  fortress,  nor 
shuns  to  tread  upon  the  ten  red  tiles,  any  more 
than  upon  the  insensible  stones  of  the  pavement. 
It  may  be  well  for  the  fallen  commander  to  be 
buried  at  his  post,  and  sleep  where  the  reveille 
and  roll-call  may  be  heard,  and  the  tramp  of  his 
fellow-soldiers  echo  and  reecho  over  him.  All 
this  is  in  unison  with  his  profession  ;  the  drum 
and  trumpet  are  his  perpetual  requiem  ;  the  sol- 
dier's honorable  tread  leaves  no  indignity  upon 
the  dead  warrior's  dust.  But  who  has  a  right  to 
trample  on  a  woman's  breast?  And  what  had 
L.  E.  L.  to  do  with  warlike  parade  ?  And  where- 
fore was  she  buried  beneath  this  scorching  pave- 
ment, and  not  in  the  retired  shadow  of  a  garden, 
where  seldom  any  footstep  would  come  stealing 
through  the  grass,  and  pause  before  her  tablet  ? 


There,  her  heart,  while  in  one  sense  it  decayed, 
would  burst  forth  afresh  from  the  sod  in  a  profu- 
sion of  spontaneous  flowers,  such  as  her  living 
fancy  lavished  throughout  the  world.  But  now, 
no  verdure  nor  blossom  will  ever  grow  upon  her 
grave. 

"  If  a  man  may  ever  indulge  in  sentiment,  it  is 
over  the  ashes  of  a  woman  whose  poetry  touched 
him  in  his  early  youth,  while  he  yet  cared  any- 
thing about  either  sentiment  or  poetry.  Thus 
much,  the  reader  will  pardon.  In  reference  to 
Mrs.  M'Lean,  it  may  be  added,  that,  subsequently 
to  her  unhappy  death,  different  rumors  were  afloat 
as  to  its  cause,  some  of  them  cruel  to  her  own 
memory,  others  to  the  conduct  of  her  husband. 
All  these  reports  appear  to  have  been  equally  and 
entirely  unfounded.  It  is  well  established  here, 
that  her  death  was  accidental." 

SUNDAY    IN    MADEIRA. 

"  Sunday  is  not  observed  with  much  strictness 
in  Madeira.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  called 
at  a  friend's  house,  where  thirty  or  forty  persons, 
all  Portuguese,  were  collected,  without  invitation. 
Music,  dancing,  and  cards  were  introduced  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests.  The  elder  portion 
sat  down  to  whist;  and,  in  a  corner  of  a  large 
dancing-room,  one  of  the  gentlemen  established  a 
faro-bank,  which  attracted  most  of  the  company 
to  look  on  or  bet.  So  much  more  powerful  were 
the  cards  than  the  ladies,  that  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  enlist  gentlemen  for  a  single  cotillion. 
After  a  while  dancing  was  abandoned,  and  cards 
ruled  supreme.  The  married  ladies  made  bets  as 
freely  as  the  gentlemen  ;  and  several  young  ones, 
though  more  reserved,  yet  found  courage  to  put 
down  their  small  stakes.  I  observed  one  sweet 
girl  of  sixteen,  standing  over  the  table,  and 
watching  the  game  with  intense  interest.  Me- 
thought  the  game  within  her  bosom  was  for  a 
more  serious  stake  than  that  upon  the  table,  and 
better  worth  the  observer's  notice.  Who  should 
win  it? — her  guardian  angel?  or  the  gambling 
fiend  ?  Alas,  the  latter  !  She  bashfully  drew  a 
little  purse  from  her  bosom,  and  put  down  her 
stake  with  the  rest." 

AN    AMERICAN    MAN-OF-WAR*S    CREW. 

"  The  private  history  of  a  man-of-war's  crew, 
if  truly  told,  would  be  full  of  high  romance, 
varied  with  stirring  incident,  and  too  often  dark- 
ened with  deep  and  deadly  crime.  Many  go  to 
sea  with  the  old  Robinson  Crusoe  spirit,  seeking 
adventure  for  its  own  sake  ;  many,  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  guilt,  which  has  made  them  out- 
laws of  the  land  ;  some,  to  drown  the  memory  of 
slighted  love  ;  while  others  floe  from  the  wreck 
of  their  broken  fortunes  ashore,  to  hazard  another 
shipwreck  on  the  deep.  The  jacket  of  a  common 
sailor  often  covers  a  figure  that  has  walked  Broad- 
way in  a  fashionable  coat.  An  officer  sometimes 
sees  his  old  school-fellow  and  playmate  taken  to 
the  gangway  and  flogged.  Many  a  blackguard 
on  board  has  been  bred  in  luxury  ;  and  many  a 
good  seaman  has  been  a  slaver  and  a  pirate.  It  is 
well  for  the  ship's  company,  that  the  sins  of  indi- 
viduals do  not,  as  in  the  days  of  Jonas,  stir  up 
tempests  that  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
whole." 
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(Continued  from  No.  61.) 

Having  endeavored  so  far  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  localities  of  Canada,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
blunders  which  took  place  during  the  last  wvlt,  in 
the  hopes  that  in  case  of  another,  these,  being 
shown,  may  be  shunned,  we  shall  next  proceed  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
districts,  whom  it  was  our  h)t,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  after  leav- 
ing the  service,  to  mix  much  among,  and  thus  had 
opportunities  of  getting  an  insight  into  their  char- 
acter which  does  not  fdW  to  the  lot  of  many  indi- 
viduals. Having  been  much  employed  in  survey- 
ing in  several  parts  of  the  province,  I  came  in 
contact  with  all  descriptions  of  people,  from  the 
highest  rank  to  the  farmers,  as  my  former  station 
and  connections  entitled  me  to  associate  with  one, 
while  my  occupation  brought  me  into  contact  with 
the  other. 

To  follow  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  part, 
we  must  proceed  again  from  below  and  round 
Quebec, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  coun- 
try from  Gaspe  to  above  Montreal  was  formerly 
included  as  Lower  Canada,  and  was  settled  by 
French  emigrants,  as  they  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  took  possession  of  these  parts.  No  class  of 
people  could  be  more  happy  and  contented  than 
were  these  French  Canadians  at  the  period  the 
last  war  broke  out.  The  young  men  mostly  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  fur-trade,  going  up  every 
year  to  the  north-west  country,  to  take  provisions 
and  stores,  and  bring  back  peltries,  or  furs  ;  they 
came  home  every  autumn  with  plenty  of  money  to 
keep  them  all  winter.  The  old  men  had  culti- 
vated their  lands,  and  sufficient  food  had  been 
raised  to  maintain  their  families  in  abundance  all 
the  long  winter.  Plenty  of  fuel  had  been  cut  in 
the  woods,  waiting  for  the  snow  to  enable  them 
to  bring  it  in.  The  snow  fallen,  the  Canadian 
thought  no  more  of  work  till  the  next  spring. 
Visiting  among  neighbors,  dancing,  and  frolic  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  As  long  as  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground  nothing  else  was  thought  of 
through  all  this  region.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
people,  not  even  Mr.  Polk's  Arcadians,  could  be 
more  happy.  The  war  broke  out  ;  that  did  not 
affect  them  much — winter  still  brought  its  enjoy- 
ments— perhaps  some  near  the  large  towns,  or  on 
the  immediate  frontier,  might  have  found  a  little 
difference  ;  but  they  were  governed  by  their  old 
laws;  they  followed  their  own  religion,  and  if 
their  troublesome  neighbors  could  not  agree  it  was 
no  great  fault  of  theirs.  They  perhaps  did  not 
love  the  English  government  or  people,  but  they 
loved  the  Americans  less ;  they  therefore  became 
loyal  subjects,  and  made  good  militia ;  beside, 
they  formed  some  very  good  fencible  regiments. 
The  voltigeurs  and  chasseurs,  in  their  grey  cloth- 
ing, formed,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
most  efficient  troops.  After  the  war  they  settled 
down  again  in  their  former  happy  state  ;  but  some 
restless  beings,  such  as  Papineau  and  his  clique, 
got  among  them,  told  them  things  they  never 
dreamt  of;  they  were  fairly  O' Connellized,  and 
rebelled  ! 
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This  is  a  matter  of  so  recent  a  date  that  we  shall 
not  make  any  observations  upon  it ;  only  we  fear 
that  some  seeds  of  discord  may  yet  remain  among 
them,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  fostered  by  the 
Sympathizers  on  the  frontiers,  and  we  may  not  find 
the  generality  of  our  Canadians  quite  as  loyal  as 
we  could  wish,  as  they  may  consider  some  of  their 
sores  not  quite  healed,  and  be  inclined  rather  to 
annoy  than  assist;  though  their  hatred  for  the 
Americans  may  prevent  them  from  openly  assist- 
ing our  enemies,  yet  perhaps  they  may  take  an 
opportunity  to  try  and  throw  the  yoke  off  alto- 
gether. 

All  through  Canada  there  are  at  present  three 
political  parties  ;  one  is  staunch  to  the  British 
rule,  another  is  favorable  to  the  x\mericans,  and 
the  third  wish  for  having  Canada  an  independent 
country.  Between  these  we  shall  have  a  difficult 
game  to  play. 

As  this  is  meant  to  be  more  of  a  descriptive 
than  a  political  sketch,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
more  to  it  than  the  latter,  as  it  is  hoped  it  may  be 
instructive  to  parties  .going  out  in  command  or 
otherwise,  by  making  them  a  little  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  country  or  people  they  may  have 
to  deal  with  when  they  arrive. 

We  have  not  said  much  of  the  principal  towns, 
nor  the  society  that  may  be  met  with  in  them  ;  no 
doubt  the  variety  is  great,  as  they  form  a  nucleus 
in  which  all  parties  meet,  and  it  is  only  by  becom- 
ing personally  acquainted  with  them  that  all  their 
qualities  can  be  duly  appreciated.  We  shall, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  different  districts 
as  we  found  them. 

Along  the  frontier  from  where  the  two  provinces 
used  to  divide  the  country  was  settled  in  the  first 
instance  by  old  soldiers ;  but  the  never-wearying 
soul  of  Jonathan  soon  discovered  that  our  land  was 
pleasant,  and  in  a  short  time  he  calculated  to  squat. 

Governor  Simcoe  gave  encouragement  to  all 
comers,  and  many  Americans  settled  among  our 
people,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corn- 
wall, Brockville,  and  along  the  shores  up  to 
Kingston,  bringing  their  disagreeable  habits  and 
manners  along  with  them. 

We  must,  however,  exclude  from  this  the  Glen- 
garry settlement,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Gaelic  was  spoken  as  purely  as  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Lochie,  and  no  doubt  is  still.  These  may 
always  be  considered  good  subjects.  Many  of  their 
strange  neighbors  proved  so  during  the  last  war,, 
as  they  said  all  their  property  was  on  the  British 
ground,  and,  as  they  were  very  comfortable  and 
happy,  they  would  defend  it.  But  how  are  they 
to  be  judged  of  now  1  many  of  these  men  talk  of 
independence,  and  many  would  rather  be  one  of 
the  States,  than  as  they  are.  Some  people  last 
war  went  over  to  the  States,  and  gave  up  their 
property  ;  others,  again,  remained  on  their  pro- 
perty, pretended  to  join  the  British,  but  gave  in- 
formation to  the  enemy.  How  are  these  people 
to  conduct  themselves  when  they  may  split  into 
three  parties?  Two  to  one  against  the  existing 
government. 

Some  few  miles  back  from  Brockville  a  settle- 
ment of  half-pay  officers  and  pensioners  was  formed- 
at  Perth.  This  is  a  very  extensive  district,  and 
may,  of  course,  be  relied  on  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
turbance. 

Above  Kingston,  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Quintd,  a  large  arm  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  set- 
tlement mostly  composed  of  Germans  ;  they  are  a 
quiet  inoffensive  race,  minding  their  own  business,. 
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and  troubling-  their  neighbors  but  little.  They 
cultivate  their  rich  soil,  and  live  happily  amongst 
each  other,  caring  little  for  change  or  innovation. 
The  country  above  this,  till  near  Toronto,  was 
but  little  settled  at  the  time  of  the  last  war.  Well 
do  we  remember  marching  twenty  miles  without 
seeing  a  house  ;  now  all  along  here  the  country  is 
well-settled,  chiefly  with  emigrants  from  England 
and  Ireland,  and  everything  is  much  improved. 
Of  course  here  we  may  expect  many  loyal  sub- 
jects ;  but  no  doubt  politics  run  strong,  and,  from 
the  mixture  of  parties  from  all  sides,  there  must 
be  a  variety  of  opinions. 

The  district  back  of  Toronto,  along  Yonge 
Street,  was  formerly  settled  by  Germans — a  very 
extraordinary  sect.  They  were  some  species  of 
Quakers  ;  they  never  shaved,  and  their  habits  were 
most  primitive  and  simple. 

The  next  people  who  settled  among  them  were 
sailors — rather  an  odd  mixture — but  they  agreed 
very  well  together.  Many  emigrants  also  joined 
them  ;  and,  as  these  settlements  were  very  impor- 
tant, it  was  necessary  to  place  a  superior  class  of 
people  in  them. 

Further  up  towards  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  through  the  London  District,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames,  was  settled  by  a  variety  of  peo- 
ple, Germans,  Yankees,  and  old  soldiers.  It  has 
much  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  has  had  a 
due  admixture  of  settlers  from  the  old  country. 
As  the  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  there  was  great 
difliculty  in  procuring  grants  along  here  of  late 
years,  though  formerly  whole  townships  had  been 
given  to  individuals.  This  valuable  land  remained 
long  without  improvement,  but  as  they  found  peo- 
ple coming  out  with    some   capital,   they   found 

Lmeans  of  getting  it  sold  on  advantageous  terms, 

H)Oth  to  themselves  and  the  purchasers. 

The  Niagara  District  is  composed  of  all  sorts. 
This  being  a  kind  of  peninsula,  three  sides  washed 
by  the  waters,  it  was  always  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  many  Americans  became  settlers  through  this 

•  district.  Though  there  were  many  loyal  subjects 
among  them,  yet  there  were  many  factious  ones, 
and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  knowing  friends 
from  foes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  of  Sand- 
wich and  Amherstburg  are  similar  to  the  Lower 

^Canadians  in  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
thouo-h  there  are  more  among  them  who  speak  the 
English  language. 

Detroit  was  settled  about  the  same  time  as  Mon- 
treal,  by  some    French   soldiers  who   were   dis- 

^ charged,  and  tempted  there  by  the  beauty  of  the 

■  country   and   fineness   of  the   climate.     It  being 

:  situated  as  low  as  42°  north  latitude,  the  winters 
are  comparatively  short,  though  the  springs  are 
long  and  cold,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ice 
breaking-  up  on  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair  so  late, 
that  it  is  carried  down  through  the  Detroit,  and 

;  makes  the  season  very  cold  and  tedious. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  as  yet  no  allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
especially,  as  during  the  last  war  they  took  such  a 
prominent  part.    It  would  be  most  desirable  if  their 

;  services  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether  ;  but 
we  fear  it  is  impossible,  as  in  the  first  instance 
their  natural  taste  leads  them  to  bloodshed,  and, 
if  they  were  not  taken  in  by  us,  they  might  turn 
against  us.     The  Americans  would  be  sure  to  em- 

-  ploy  them ;  and  as  they  abound  so  much  in  their 
native  state  in  the  immediate  country  in  which  the 
war  is  likely  to  be  carried  on,  and  as  many  would 


conceive  their  own  territories  to  be  in  danger,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  a  share  in  the  operations. 

Many  tribes,  such  as  the  Mohawks,  Hurons, 
Chippewas,  and  others,  are  so  mixed  up  with  our 
own  countrymen  through  the  provinces,  and  have 
become  partly  civilized,  cultivating  land,  and 
adopting  other  European  customs,  that  we  might 
look  upon  them  as  our  fellow-subjects,  especially 
as  they  swear  fealty  to  their  great  mother,  Vic- 
toria ;  that  they  might  be  considered  at  least  as 
allies,  and  they  proved  themselves  faithful  during 
the  last  war.  Yet  their  services  could  not  be 
fully  depended  upon  ;  as  they  would  only  take  the 
field  Avhen  it  pleased  themselves,  and  fight  after 
their  own  fashion.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  could  their  services  have  been  dispensed 
with,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  but  for 
pure  military  reasons.  They  would  seldom  or 
never  take  a  lead,  but  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  an 
arm)%  cut  off  stragglers,  plunder  and  scalp  the 
wounded,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  barbarities 
They  always  required  arms,  ammunition,  food,  and 
clothing,  and  very  often  after  obtaining  them  they 
would  turn  against  the  hand  that  gave  them  ; 
especially  if  they  found  their  friends  in  adversity, 
they  would  suddenly  disappear,  if  they  did  not  go 
altogether  against  them  in  time  of  need.  Yet 
with  all  these  well-known  disadvantages,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  employ  them  ;  for  if  we  do  not,  the 
enemy  will  be  sure  to  use  them  against  us.  Yet 
in  some  cases  they  are  useful.  They  are  excellent 
at  a  surprise,  or  in  cutting  oflf  detached  posts  or 
parties  ;  but  then  it  is  horrible  to  employ  them — they 
take  no  prisoners — or,  if  they  do,  it  is  only  to  destroy 
them  by  torture.  They  are  fond  of  the  English 
officers,  and  will  follow  them  as  long  as  they 
advance,  but  in  case  of  a  reverse  they  vanish. 
Their  love  of  ardent  spirits  is  so  great,  that  they 
will  do  anything  to  obtain  them  ;  and,  once  pro- 
cured, they  commit  the  most  extravagant  excesses 
during  their  intoxication.  They  are  also  extreme- 
ly fond  of  dress.  To  obtain  this  they  will  go  great 
lengths  ;  but  everything  will  go  if  they  can  get 
liquor — they  have  been  known  to  part  with  their 
last  article  of  clothing,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
in  exchange  for  it.  What  confidence,  therefore, 
can  be  placed  in  such  allies? 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  now  nearly  extinct ;  as 
the  white  people  have  encroached  upon  their  hunt- 
ing-grounds they  have  retired  further  back,  or 
those  who  have  remained  among  the  new  comers 
have  adopted  all  their  bad  habits,  especially  drunk- 
enness. Small-pox  has  carried  oflf  whole  villages  ; 
so  that  it  is  only  in  the  far  West  that  there  is  any 
number  of  them.  There  they  still  continue  in 
their  wild  and  savage  state. 

Our  government  sends  out  every  year  great 
quantities  of  presents  to  them,  such  as  blankets, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  they  require  ;  but  this  is  of  little  use,  as 
they  will  sell  them  to  the  settlers  for  a  little  spirits. 
Though  this  is  contrary  to  law,  it  is  often  con- 
travened, and  the  poor  Indians  suffer  a  winter  of 
misery  in  consequence. 

Every  man  in  Canada,  from  18  to  60,  is  obliged 
to  enroll  himself  as  a  militiaman,  and  appears 
once  a  year  on  parade.  The  queen's  birthday  is 
the  day  generally  chosen.  Officers  are  regularly 
appointed  to  every  regiment.  So  far  the  system  is 
good.  Besides,  every  man  must,  or  ought  to 
bring  fire-arms  with  him  ;  but  they  are  totally 
deficient  of  discipline,  more  than  knowing  whose 
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company  they  belong  to.  Every  man,  however, 
is  a  good  marksman,  and  would  soon  learn  enough 
to  be  useful  in  the  bush.  Here,  indeed,  they 
would  have  the  advantage  over  regular  troops ; 
for  if  they  only  knew  how  to  extend  and  close  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  advance  or  retire  by  word 
of  command,  or  bugle,  they  would  be  sufficiently 
drilled  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  might  be 
wanted  ;  and  as  it  would  be  only  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, or  a  disturbance  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, that  the  sedentary  militia,  as  they  were 
called  last  war,  would  be  required  to  take  the 
field,  they  would  be  found  sufficiently  drilled  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  mancEUvres. 

Corps  could  be  formed,  such  as  there  were  last 
war,  of  young  men,  who  would  enrol  themselves, 
as  did  three  regiments,  under  the  name  of  incorpo- 
rated militia,  and  do  duty  as  regular  troops. 
These  corps  were  highly  distinguished,  and  the 
officers  now  receive  half- pay. 

In  the  militia  now  will  be  found  many  pension- 
ers and  half-pay  officers,  which  was  not  the  case 
formerly ;  and  as  the  population  is  so  much  in- 
creased by  emigration  from  the  parent  country,  the 
force  will  be  much  greater,  and  as  these  may  gen- 
erally, especially  from  the  rural  districts,  be  con- 
sidered good  subjects,  it  will  be  better.  Yet 
there  is  so  much  liberty,  according  to  the  Yankee 
ideas,  crept  in  among  them,  and  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  radicalism  spread  through  the  province, 
that  great  precaution  must  be  taken  as  to  whom 
arms  are  given,  for  fear  of  their  being  turned 
against  the  government.  As  the  late  rebellion 
showed  that  there  were  many  turbulent  characters 
to  deal  with,  who  would  willingly  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  invasion  to  either  declare  themselves 
independent,  or  be  for  joining  the  United  States. 
The  latter  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  the  independents  might  resist  the  others 
and  support  the  government,  and  then,  after  there 
had  been  some  war,  they  would  see  their  weak- 
ness, and  cling  by  the  present  government  for 
some  time. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Canada 
will,  in  course  of  time,  declare  its  independence. 
This  is  but  natural ;  but  it  is  too  soon  yet.  There 
is  not  wealth  enough  in  the  country :  nor  are  they 
sufficiently  strong  or  united  to  carry  such  a  meas- 
ure, or,  if  carried,  to  support  it.  The  country  is 
still  too  thinly  populated  to  guarantee  it,  and  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  insidious  attacks  of  the 
Americans. 

As  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
American  troops,  a  few  remarks  upon  them  may 
not  be  unacceptable. 

The  regular  army  at  present  is  but  very  small, 
and  that  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
States,  on  the  Indian  territories,  and  has  not  a 
disposable  man.  In  their  ranks  are  very  few  real 
Americans ;  they  are  composed  of  all  nations,  and 
generally  the  worst  characters.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  severest  discipline  that  keeps  them  at  all  in 
order.  There  are  a  great  many  English  deserters 
among  them,  who,  not  liking  the  work  in  the 
States  which  they  were  set  to,  thought  it  better  to 
become  soldiers  again  than  starve.  The  Amer- 
icans generally  have  a  dislike  to  being  soldiers. 
The  business  does  not  at  all  suit  their  disposition, 
for  they  are  never  happy  unless  they  are  trading 
and  scheming  in  some  way  or  other  ;  and  they  con- 
sider it  almost  a  disgrace  to  be  a  soldier,  as  they 
conceive  a  man  must  be  a  poor  dispirited  creature 
who  demeans  himself  to  be  under  the  control  of 


others,  as  a  soldier  must  be,  and  that  no  genuine 
American,  having  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  would 
ever  degrade  himself  so  far  as  to  be  a  rigular. 

Yet  every  man,  who  is  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
is  a  militia-man,  and  they  pride  themselves  on  it. 
They  have  several  days'  training  every  year,  and 
have  some  idea  of  discipline  ;  they  are  good  shots, 
and  would  be  ready  the  moment  war  is  declared 
to  cross  the  frontier  into  Canada.  They  are 
proud  of  military  fame,  and,  as  they  would  con- 
sider themselves  aggrieved  in  the  present  case, 
they  would  think  themselves  patriots,  and  would 
fight  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

As  Brother  Jonathan  is  not  in  any  way  particu- 
lar about  gaining  his  ends,  so  long  as  he  succeeds, 
he  will  try  a  plan  of  thinning  our  ranks  besides 
fighting ;  he  will  entice  the  men  to  desert,  espe- 
cially regiments  lately  arrived  from  England. 
As  he  speaks  the  same  language,  he  can  at  any 
time  cross  the  river,  and  get  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  when  they  may  be  on  the  march,  and 
are  billeted  in  different  houses  along  the  road,  and 
will  use  every  inducement  to  entice  them  away  : 
and  as  these  deluded  wretches  are  sure  to  find 
themselves  deceived  by  the  fine  promises  that 
have  been  made  them,  they  will  be  obliged  to  en- 
list in  the  American  army,  and  fight  against  their 
old  comrades. 

During  the  last  war  we  did  not  lose  many  by 
desertion,  but  immediately  peace  was  declared 
they  went  over  by  dozens  ;  dragoons  fully  equip- 
ped— their  horses  and  arms  brought  them  some- 
thing ;  and  what  was  very  extraordinary,  there 
were  instances  of  old  soldiers  deserting,  who  in  a 
few  months  would  have  been  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charges and  a  grant  of  land. 

A  pay-serjeant  of  a  company  deserted  :  as  he 
took  some  money  with  him,  there  was  some  little 
stir  made  about  it.  We  happened  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  American  general  who  commanded 
opposite,  and  meeting  him  one  day  on  our  side, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  voluntarily  him- 
self, saying  that  one  of  his  young  officers  seeing 
such  a  fine  fellow,  had  enlisted  him ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  he  (the  general)  had  heard  of  it,  he  or- 
dered his  immediate  discharge.  A  few  days 
after,  some  of  our  officers,  going  to  the  American 
side,  called  upon  the  general  to  pay  their  re- 
spects, and  the  door  was  opened  by  this  very  man, 
in  full  American  regimentals — the  generaVs  or- 
derly Serjeant ! 

When  generals  of  their  regular  army  do  such 
things,  what  can  be  expected  from  inferiors,  or 
from  people  who  of  their  own  accord  would  entice 
soldiers  to  desert,  thinking  that  they  were  per- 
forming a  patriotic  action,  and  doing  their  country 
a  benefit? 

The  regular  officers  of  the  American  standing 
army  are  at  present  all  educated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  in  the  state  of  New 
York  ;  but  their  numbers  are  very  small,  so  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  fresh  eruption,  they  would  have 
to  raise  officers,  as  they  did  before,  from  lawyers 
without  business,  broken-down  shop-keepers,  and 
all  sorts  of  half-educated  idlers.  As  the  system 
of  equality  brings  the  people  on  such  a  peculiar 
footing,  discipline  out  of  the  ranks  is  hardly  to  be 
expected,  especially  among  the  troops  from  the 
western  states.  A  party  of  these,  last  war,  landed 
upon  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  easy  circum- 
stances, who  farmed  very  extensively.  As  it  was 
early  in  the  morning  it  was  probable  many  had 
not  breakfasted,  for  in  a  few  minutes  every  fowl, 
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duck,  or  turkey  was  killed  ;  they  then  commenced 
shooting  some  half-grown  calves,  which  were 
feeding  in  the  orchard.  The  gentleman's  brother 
went  up  to  an  officer,  and  told  him  that  since  they 
had  come,  he  supposed  they  would  eat,  but  re- 
quested he  would  order  his  men  not  to  shoot  the 
calves,  and  that  he  would  bring  them  out  a  fat  ox, 
which  they  might  have.  The  officer  called  to  the 
men,  desiring  them  to  desist  ;  but  ihey  only 
laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business.  One  private  asked  what  he  meant  by 
speaking  so  to  him  ;  when  he  was  in  the  ranks, 
he  said,  he  nvas  willing  to  obey  him  ;  but  off 
parade,  he  (the  private)  guessed  he  was  the  best 
man  of  the  two. 

What  can  be  expected  from  such  troops  as 
these?  They  do  not  fight  for  pay,  or  as  merce- 
naries, but  from  principle  ;  and  they  consider 
themselves  as  great  as  their  general,  and  only 
yield  to  him  perhaps  from  his  being  something 
better  educated,  or  from  his  having  more  hard 
dollars  at  home.  They  do  not,  however,  at  all 
scruple  to  censure  or  approve  of  his  plans,  and 
every  man  will  give  his  opinion.  American  sol- 
diers are  not  machines  ;  they  have  their  own  ideas 
of  things,  and  will  do  pretty  much  as  they  fancy  ; 
nevertheless,  the  love  of  plunder  and  enterprise 
will  bring  thousands  of  them  over  the  moment 
war  is  declared,  and  the  western  part  of  Canada 
will  be  immediately  invaded,  and  many  of  the 
scenes  of  last  war,  such  as  plundering  and  burn- 
ing towns,  will  be  reenacted. 

Scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  especially 
on  the  frontiers,  are  a  set  of  men,  who  have  no 
regular  way  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and 
though  they  live  well,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
yet,  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  they  hardly 
know  where  or  how  they  are  to  procure  their 
breakfast ;  they  are  always  wide  awake,  ready  to 
snatch  at  anything  to  turn  a  penny,  always  calcu- 
lating or  scheming  about  something.  Nothing 
ever  comes  amiss  ;  they  can  turn  their  hands  to 
anything.  During  winter  they  are  generally  in 
the  forests,  lumbering;  that  is,  cutting  timber 
into  boards  and  shingles ;  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melts,  they  form  these  into  large  rafts,  which  they 
float  down  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, or  wherever  they  can  find  a  market.  The 
money  they  get  for  this  keeps  them  till  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  when  they  go  again  to  the  bush  ; 
in  the  mean  time  they  take  up  their  abode  in  some 
village  or  town  on  the  frontier.  Seated  in  the 
public-house,  they  go  regularly  through  all  the 
gradations  of  dram-drinking,  from  the  first  morn- 
ing gum-tickler  to  the  last  evening  cocktail ;  all 
this  lime  they  are  seldom  drunk,  nor  yet  perfectly 
sober.  They  are  most  annoying  to  strangers,  and 
argumentative  with  all  parties ;  and  on  a  late 
occasion  these  fellows  called  themselves  sympa- 
thizers. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  these  fellows  would 
abound — Canada  would  be  overrun  with  them. 
The  last  affair  clearly  showed  how  ready  they 
would  be ;  and  hundreds,  who  had  some  little 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  and  might  have  thought 
there  was  some  little  impropriety  in  invading  a 
country  with  which  they  were  not  at  war,  would 
now  have  no  such  scruples,  and  swarms  of  them 
would  come  from  all  quarters,  and  desire  nothing 
better.  They  are  a  strong,  active,  hardy  race, 
and  might  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  rum 
customers.  They  would  not  be  highly  disci- 
plined, but  that  would  make  them  more  formida- 


ble to  the  unprotected  Canadians ;  as  they  wouW 
have  spies  in  every  place,  they  would  always 
move  upon  such  parts  as  might  be  most  unpro- 
tected by  our  troops. 

No  doubt,  proper  measures  have  been  taken  by 
our  government,  and  full  instructions  sent  out,  and 
troops  will  soon  follow,  at  least,  such  as  can  be 
spared  from  home  and  the  West  Indies  ;  but  the 
immensity  of  the  frontier,  and  the  distance  it  would 
be  necessary  to  move  troops,  (without  calculating 
upon  sending  them  above  Lake  Huron,)  would 
take  considerable  time ;  and  there  cannot  be  the 
least  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  Canada  will  be 
invaded  along  all  the  vulnerable  points  of  its  fron- 
tier; much  mischief  may  be  done  before  we  can 
possibly  get  troops  up  the  country.  The  sympa- 
thizers will  have  begun  ;  as  they  are  on  the  spot, 
they  will  soon  be  ready.  The  American  militia 
are  better  organized  than  ours,  and  being  mostly 
equipped  with  regular  arms  and  clothing,  (which 
latter  they  get  at  their  own  expense,)  they  will 
have  every  advantage  over  us. 

We  must  call  up  the  pensioners ;  they  are  al- 
ready militia ;  and  being  equipped  as  they  are  at 
home,  an  efficient  force  will  immediately  be  ob- 
tained- These  can  also  give  instructions  to  the 
militia,  and  many  independent  and  volunteer  corps 
would  soon  be  enrolled  among  young  men  in  the 
different  districts,  who  would  undertake  the  more 
active  duties,  while  the  older  men  would  be  able 
to  remain  at  home,  to  look  after  the  farms,  &c., 
and  only  turn  out  in  case  of  emergency. 

These  men  would  be  found  to  be  more  useful 
than  even  the  regular  troops,  from  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  not  only  as  to  the  locali- 
ties, but  to  the  nature  of  the  woods,  in  which  so 
much  fighting  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  ;  for 
though  the  country  is  much  more  cleared  than  it 
was  last  war,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
wood  still  standing ;  for  suppose  a  man  has  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  they  cannot  all  be  under  culti- 
vation, even  supposing  he  had  been  long  enough 
located  upon  it,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain 
quantity  (nearly  one  half)  in  reserve  for  fuel, 
fences,  and  other  things.  It  is  only  large  proprie- 
tors, who  have  many  hundred  acres,  that  can 
afford  to  cultivate  a  hundred  in  one  farm  ;  and  as 
the  land  is  all  divided  into  lots  of  a  hundred  acres, 
they  generally  prefer  leaving  a  proportion  of  tim- 
ber upon  each  lot ;  so  that  by  this  means  the 
country  can  never  be  free  of  wood,  and  as  this  is 
very  thick,  and  still  very  extensive,  it  requires 
some  knowledge  to  be  able  to  find  the  way  through 
it ;  and  English  soldiers,  especially  those  lately 
arrived,  would  be  very  apt  to  lose  their  way,  and 
their  wily  antagonists  would  soon  find  means  of 
leading  them  into  ambush. 

As  we  have  spent  some  time  in  the  bush,  a  few 
hints  upon  this  subject  may  not  be  amiss. 

Every  officer  going  out  ought  to  be  provided 
with  a  pocket-compass  ;  this  should  be  made  to 
form  part  of  his  equipment ;  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive, and  could  be  easily  carried. 

The  following  general  rules  may  be  easily  re- 
membered : — 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  all  the  great  lakes  lie  to 
the  south  of  Canada ;  so  if  a  person  gets  into  the 
woods,  to  cosne  out  again  he  must  steer  southerly. 

The  bearing  of  principal  forts  and  points  should 
be  taken  before  entering  the  bush  ;  so  that  they 
may  be  more  readily  found  on  returning. 

AH  the  principal  rivers  empty  themselves  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  lakes  ;  so  that  following 
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ft  water-course  is  a  sure  direction,  and  now  there 
are  few  of  these  that  liave  not  mills  upon  them  ; 
so  there  is  every  chance  of  soon  coming  upon  a 
settlement. 

On  the  north  side  of  every  tree  the  bark  is  more 
rough  than  the  other ;  and  if  there  is  any  moss 
upon  it,  it  is  thickest  on  that  side. 

Trees  have  generally  an  inclination  from  the 
west ;  and  the  largest  branches  hang  towards  the 
east. 

These  simple  rules  we  have  never  found  to  fail, 
and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  trace 
their  route  for  miles  through  the  trackless  forest. 

Another  thing  should  be  observed.  Having 
been  particularly  employed  in  the  business,  we 
may  be  deemed  authority  on  the  subject. 

There  is  very  little  variation  of  the  compass  in 
Upper  Canada.  At  Fort  Erie,  in  1822,  there  was 
no  variation,  it  being  a  magnetic  meridian.  Near 
Fort  Mississaqua,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  our 
next  point  of  observation,  there  were  but  a  few 
minutes.  At  Notawasaga,  again,  on  Lake  Huron, 
there  was  no  variation.  At  Moy,  near  Sandwich, 
the  latitude  is  42°  W ;  the  variation  1°  28',  west- 
erly— this  all  to  the  west  of  Fort  Erie ;  to  the 
east  the  variation  will  be  found  in  much  the  same 
ratio  ;  so  that  the  magnetic  bearing  may  generally 
be  taken  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

All  this  is  very  necessary  to  be  known  by  the 
British  soldiers  ;  for  take  a  new  comer  out  of  sight 
of  the  clearance,  and  turn  him  round  once  or  twice, 
the  chances  are  against  his  finding  his  way  out 
again,  as  a  person,  getting  astray,  will  generally 
keep  walking  in  a  circle. 

It  is  not  good,  when  lost,  to  shout,  or  discharge 
fire-arms  frequently,  as  the  reverberation  and  echo 
in  the  woods  are  very  apt  to  make  people  take  a 
contrary  course  to  what  they  ought. 

Troops  going  to  America  ought  to  he  clothed  in 
green,  brown,  or  grey;  the  red  jackets  and  white 
belts  might  be  left  in  England  ;  they,  with  the 
bright  plates,  are  far  too  conspicuous,  and  the 
Americans  too  good  sliarpshooters  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them ;  while  they,  being  clothed  in 
dark  uniform,  if  any,  and  being  hid  behind  a  tree 
or  stump,  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  an  un- 
practised eye,  an  English  soldier  would  have  no 
chance.  The  number  of  officers  picked  off  in  for- 
mer wars  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  in  this. 

The  Americans  are  all  excellent  riflemen,  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  weapon  from 
their  infancy  ;  besides,  they  set  due  value  upon 
their  ammunition,  and  never  fire  till  they  are  sure 
of  their  object.  An  Englishman,  not  having  the 
same  education,  is  not  aware  of  the  value  of  this 
article,  and,  as  it  costs  him  nothing,  blazes  away, 
frequently  without  seeing  his  object,  only  he  knows 
they  are  somewhere  there,  and  hopes  to  hit  them. 

The  British  soldier's  knapsack  is  much  too  heavy 
for  service  in  any  country,  especially  in  this  ;  but 
as  they  are  mostly  moved  from  one  established 
post  to  another,  a  light  kit  might  be  ordered  for 
the  field.  While  they  were  in  garrison,  they 
could  have  the  enjoyment  of  their  full  one,  and  as 
in  the  winter  season  they  require  more  clothing 
than  at  home,  arrangements  might  be  entered  into 
for  this  purpose. 

The  artillery  in  the  field  are  not  of  so  much 
utility,  as  the  Americans  will  keep  mostly  in  the 
bush,  where  it  cannot  get ;  nevertheless,  a  propor- 
tion must  he  employed  ;  as  the  roads  are  generally 
very  had,  and  the  range  or  distance  at  which  they 
couid  see  the  enemy  very  short,  from  the  interven- 


tion of  wood,  but  light  guns  would  be  necessary, 
and  howitzers  generally  the  best  description  ;  as 
they  would  throw  a  heavier  case  or  spherical  than 
could  be  done  from  long  light  guns,  such  as  6  or 
9-pounders,  and  the  enemy  being  generally  scat- 
tered, they  would  do  more  execution.  If  they 
were  even  discovered  in  line  or  masses,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  throwing  a  few  shells  among 
them,  and  howitzers  would  always  range  far 
enough,  though,  at  the  same  time,  there  might  be 
a  proportion  of  long  guns. 

Having  so  far  treated  of  affairs  on  shore,  we 
shall  conclude,  after  passing  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  most  important  part  necessary  lor  the  defence 
of  Canada,  viz.,  the  Naval  Force. 

We  gave  a  sketch  above  of  what  was  the  force 
employed  during  last  war,  and  the  {)robable  state 
in  which  they  may  be  found  at  present ;  besides, 
since  those  days  tout  cela  est  change,  and  another 
species  of  naval  warfare  has  taken  place,  viz., 
steam  and  heavy  guns. 

When  the  last  war  broke  out,  there  was  only 
one  steam-vessel  upon  all  the  Canadian  waters  ; 
this  was  the  Swiftsure,  between  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal— now  there  are  several.  After  the  war  some 
merchants  at  Kingston  built  the  Frontenac,  to 
trade  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  smaller  one  ran  dow  n 
as  far  as  Prescott,  through  the  Lake  of  One  Thou- 
sand Islands.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Ameri- 
cans built  a  large  vessel  for  the  lake,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  Ogdensburg.  How  many  there  may  he 
now  is  unknown,  but  doubtless  they  must  have 
increased.  We  well  recollect  the  first  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  the  Indians  and  others  at  Michili- 
mackinac  went  out  to  assist,  conceiving  it  to  be  a 
vessel  on  fire,  of  which  the  masts  had  already  been 
burnt.  There  are  now  eight  or  ten  running  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  Mackina,  Green  Bay,  and  other 
places  along  the  Michigan  territory.  There  are 
some  upon  our  side  ;  but  as  the  American  trade  is 
much  greater  than  ours,  they  far  outnumber  us. 

As  they  require  pretty  strong  and  well-built 
vessels  to  navigate  these  waters,  they  would  all 
be  able  to  carry  guns  in  proportion  to  their 
strength. 

The  Americans  are  far  from  being  good  gunners, 
and  the  practice  we  could  make  from  the  heavy 
howitzers  now  in  use  would  give  us  great  advan- 
tages over  them,  as  the  accident  that  happened 
lately  on  board  the  Princeton  from  one  of  these 
guns  shows  that  they  cannot  make  them,  and  also 
that  they  cannot  use  them  when  made.  We 
already  have  plenty  of  this  description  of  gun 
made,  and  our  Marine  Artillery  are  w  ell  trained  to 
the  use  of  them. 

The  command  of  the  lakes  and  waters  in  Canada 
will  always  give  the  side  possessing  it  every  ad- 
vantage ;  for  if  the  Americans  have  it,  they  will 
be  able  to  land  troops  on  any  part,  and  keep  pos- 
session as  long  as  they  choose  ;  while,  if  we  have 
this  advantage,  we  can  prevent  them  from  coming 
over,  and  keep  them  prisoners  if  they  did  ;  but  the 
welfare  of  Canada,  as  a  British  province,  will  en- 
tirely depend  upon  having  the  superiority  on  the 
waters. 

This  will  equally  hold  good  as  regards  our  mari- 
time affairs  on  the  ocean  ;  for  though  the  ostensi- 
ble ground  of  contest  may  be  the  Oregon  Territory, 
it  is  most  certain  Canada  will  be  the  great -seat  of 
warfare,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  fear  internal  as  well  as  external  foes. 

We  hope  these  few  remarks,  which  are  well 
founded  upon  personal  observations,  made  during 
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the  time  we  were  upon  duty  in  that  country,  or 
from  subsequent  events,  may  be  of  use  in  case  of 
a  war  ;  yet  we  must  also  hope  that  such  an  event 
may  not  take  place.  However,  it  is  best  to  be 
prepared,  and  if  this  should  be  of  the  slightest  use 
in  the  way  it  is  intended,  our  trouble  will  be  amply 
repaid. 

VIVE    LA    GUERRE. 
A    WAR    SOJrO    FOR    THE    FRENCH    llf   AI^GIERS. 

In  Dabra's  caverns  hidden 

Bide  the  Arabs,  and  delay 
To  yield  when  they  are  bidden  - 

So  cries  brave  Pelissier — 
"Bring  fagots  of  fierce  fuel  f 

Frenchmen  checked  by  Arab  slaves ! 
We  '11  have  a  vengeance  cruel ! 

Roast  them  in  their  sacred  caves  ! 
We  '11  make  their  lond  trust  falter ! 

Cast  in  fagots  I    Let  them  flare, 
Till  vengeance  bath  an  altar 

Fitly  fumish'd !     Vive  la  guerre  !  " 

Rush  the  sparks  in  rapid  fountains 

Up  abroad  into  the  sky ! 
From  the  bases  of  the  mountains 

Leap  the  forked  flames  mountain-high  ! 
The  flames,  like  devils  thirsting, 

Lick  the  \vind,  where  crackling  spars 
Wage  hellish  warfare,  worsting 

All  the  still,  astonished  stars! 
Ply  the  furnace,  fling  the  fagots! 

Lo,  the  flames  writfie,  rush,  and  tear ! 
And  a  thousand  writhe  like  maggots 

In  among  them !     Vive  la  guerre  ! 

A  mighty  wind  is  blowing 

T* wards  the  cavern's  gaping  mouth  j 
The  clear,  hot  flames  are  flowing 

In  and  in,  to  glut  its  drouth ; 
Flames  with  winds  roar,  rave,  and  battle — 

Wildly  battle,  rave,  and  roar ; 
And  cries  of  men  and  cattle 

Through  the  turmoil  sadly  soar. 
We  are  pale  J     What !  shall  a  trifle, 

A  sad  sound,  our  bold  hearts  scare  ? 
'Tis  long  before  they  stifle ! 

Bring  more  fagots !     Vivt  la  guerre  ! 

With  night  began  the  burning; 

Look  where  yonder  comes  the  day ! 
Hark  !  signals  for  adjourning 

Our  brave  sport.     We  must  obey ! 
But  be  sure  the  slaves  are  weary ! — 

As  the  short  and  sob-like  sigh 
Of  gusts  on  moorlands  dreary 

Float  their  sinking  voices  by ; — 
No  sound  comes  now  of  shrieking ; 

Let  us  show  what  Frenchmen  dare ! 
Force  the  caves,  through  vapors  reeking 

Like  a  kitchen  !     Vive  la  guerre  ! 

What 's  this— and  this  ?    Pah  !  sick'ning. 

Whether  woman,  man,  or  beast. 
Let  us  on.     The  fomes  are  thick'ning! — 

Ho  I  here 's  that  hath  shape  at  least. 
How  its  horny  eyes  are  staring 

On  that  infant,  seeking  food 
From  its  broad  brown  breast,  still  bearing 

Smoke-dried  stains  of  milk  and  blood ! 
At  our  work  do  any  wonder. 

Saying,  <'  Frenchmen  love  the  fair?'' 
Such  '^  fair?"     Ha  !  ha !  they  blunder 

Who  thus  twit  us !     Vive  la  guerre  ! 

What 's  that,  so  tall  and  meagre  ? — 

Nay,  bold  Frenchmen,  do  not  shrink ! — 

'Tis  a  corpse, with  features  eager, 
Jamm'd  for  air  into  a  chink. 


Whence  is  that  hysteric  sobbing  ? — 

Nay,  bold  Frenchmen,  do  not  draw ! 
'T  is  an  Arab's  parch'd  throat  throbbing. 

Frenchmen  love  sweet  Mercy 's  law : — 
Make  way  there !     Give  him  breathing ! 

How  he  smiles  to  feel  the  air ! 
His  breath  seems  incense  wreathing 

To  sweet  Mercy !     Vive  la  guerre  ! 

And  now,  to  crown  our  glory, 

Get  we  trophies,  to  display 
As  vouchers  for  our  story, 

And  mementos  of  this  day ! 
Once  more,  then,  to  the  grottoes  ! 

Gather  each  one  all  he  can — 
Blister'd  blade  with  Arab  mottoes, 

Spear-head,  bloody  yataghan. 
Give  room  now  to  the  raven 

And  the  dog,  who  scent  rich  farej 
And  let  these  words  be  graven 

On  the  rock-side — '•  Vive  la  guerre ! " 

The  trumpet  sounds  for  marching! 

On !  alike  amid  sweet  meads, 
Morass,  or  desert  parching, 

Wheresoe'er  our  captain  leads ! 
To  Pelissier  sing  praises ! 

Praises  sing  to  bold  Bugeaud! 
Lit  up  by  last  night's  blazes 

To  all  time  their  names  will  show ! 
Cry  "  conquer,  kill,  and  ravage  ! " 

Never  ask  "  who,  what,  or  where  ?  " 
If  civilized,  or  savage. 

Never  heed,  but — Vive  la  guerre  ! 

Destruction  of  Wasps. — We  observe,  from  the 
Scottish  newspapers,  that  the  Earl  of  Traquair  has 
for  several  years  past  given  a  liberal  reward  to  the 
children  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  destruction  of 
those  troublesome  insects  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  At  that  period  every  wasp  is  in 
search  of  a  location  for  a  nest,  and  if  unmolested, 
would  become  the  parent  of  thousands.  Owing,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  the  limited  fall  of  rain  or  snow 
last  winter,  these  noxious  creatures  have  been  un- 
usually numerous  this  season,  as  the  following  ac- 
count will  show  : — The  children,  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, were  desired  by  his  lordship  to  attend  at  Tra- 
quair House  with  their  spoil  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, where  they  were  counted  by  the  gardener, 
and  each  one  paid  so  murh  per  dozen.  On  the  2Hth 
April  there  were  delivered  755  dozen,  on  the  3d  31  ay 
114  dozen,  on  the  10th  May  59J  dozen,  and  on  the 
17th  May  643i  dozen — making  in  all  the  incredible 
number  of  18,876  wasps'  nests  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks,  and  in  one  parish.  It  may  be  presumed,  if 
each  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  multiply,  how- 
ever favomble  the  season  may  prove,  there  would 
have  been  little  fruit  or  honey  left  for  miles  around. 

Water  in  the  Desert. — Since  the  French  obtained 
a  footing  in  Algeria,  engineers  have  been  employed 
to  procure  water  in  the  most  sterile  districts  by  means 
of  Artesian  wells.  We  learn  fn>m  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris,"  that  one  of  them,  M.  Fournel,  has  com- 
pleted a  minute  survey,  and  he  assures  his  govern- 
ment that  the  nature  of  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Algerine  mountains,  near  the  sea-coast,  oifers  facili- 
ties for  extracting  large  supplies  of  M-ater  from  an 
inconsiderable  depth  below  the  surface.  If  wells  can 
be  sunk  so  as  to  produce  the  grand  desideratum  to 
agriculture,  the  face  of  the  whole  country  will  be 
materially  changed :  vegetation  will  be  made  to  en- 
croach on  the  now  profitless  expanse  of  the  Sahara 
desert,  and  many  spots,  which  are  productive  of 
nothing  but  sand,  will  afford  food  for  man  and  pas- 
turage for  beasts.  There  is  no  reason  to  donht  that 
such  a  happy  change  may  in  time  be  efiecled  ;  for 
the  Artesian  system,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has 
succeeded. — Chambers'  JaurmiL 
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SUMMER     AND     WINTER     DEER     SHOOTING     IN 

CANADA    WEST. 

BY  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  HTH    REGT. 

"  When  morning  beams  on  the  mountain  streams, 
Then  merrily  forth  we  go, 
To  follow  the  stag  to  the  slippery  crag, 
Or  to  chase  the  bounding  roe." 

I. 

Xenophon,  the  celebrated  warrior  and  historian, 
and  likewise  a  keen  sportsman,  thus  gave  his 
opinion  of  hunting — that  it  tended  to  make  men 
hardy,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  thence  to  form 
the  very  best  soldiers,  the  chase  bearing  a  closer 
resemblance  to  war  than  any  other  amusement ; 
that  it  habituated  men  to  bear  fatigue,  and  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  kindled  their  loftier 
feelings,  awoke  their  courage,  and  nerved  their 
limbs,  which  also  from  exercise  became  more 
pliant,  agile,  and  muscular  ;  that  it  increased  the 
powers  of  all  the  senses,  kept  away  careful  or 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  thus  by  promoting  both 
mental  and  physical  health,  produced  longevity, 
and  retarded  the  subduing  effects  of  old  age. 

*'  Vive  la  chasse  !"  then,  as  a  fitting  recreation 
for  soldiers,  and  if  pursued  in  moderation,  and 
without  unnecessary  cruelty  to,  or  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  game  animals,  it  is  undoubtedly 
deserving  of  all  the  commendations  accorded 
to  it. 

The  true  hunter  is  generally  known  by  his 
bronzed  complexion,  his  hands  innocent  of  the 
tender  kid  skin,  his  keen  eye,  his  firm  mouth,  his 
independent  air  and  elastic  step.  Most  military 
men  are  sportsmen,  more  or  less,  and  it  is  quite 
fitting  that  released,  for  a  short  season,  from  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  they  should  be  either 
pursuing  their  game  on  leathern  or  on  horse's 
shoes,  or  by  the  banks  "  of  the  dark  and  silent 
streams." 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  slaying  of  deer  in 
Western  Canada,  the  land  by  adoption  of  thou- 
sands of  Britain's  hardy  sons — a  land  favored  by 
nature  in  productiveness  of  soil,  and  in  "  water 
privileges"  of  the  first  order.  Long  may  revo- 
lutionary principles  be  repudiated  here,  and  the 
enterprizing  farmer  and  merchant,  with  public  bur- 
dens of  the  lightest  description,  duly  appreciate 
and  value  the  form  of  government  and  the  estab- 
lishments under  which  they  thrive  ! 

The  brown  deer  of  North  America,  the  Cervus 
Virginianus  of  naturalists,  is,  like  others  of  its 
tribe,  most  graceful  in  its  motions,  proceeding 
usually  through  the  forests  of  its  native  haunts  in 
light  bounds  ;  it  is  found  from  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its 
weight  is  a  hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  and  the 
prongs  of  the  horns  of  the  male  point  forwards,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
could  make  its  way  easily  through  woods  that  are 
at  all  entangled.  But  the  haunts  of  this  deer  are 
unlike  the  interlaced  vegetation  between  the 
tropics  ;  and  this  beautiful  denizen  of  the  wilds 
is  free  to  roam  among  the  straight  and  light- 
seeking  stems  of  the  pine,  the  beech,  and  the 
maple. 

The  long  and  handsome  ears  of  the  deer  are  for- 
ever in  motion,  and  alert  to  catch  the  smallest 
sound  ;  its  eyes  full,  black,  and  swimming,  the 
gazelle  eyes  of  the  Persian  poets.  These,  with 
its   well-shaped   head,   taper   neck,    and    slender 


limbs,  make  it  when  tame  an  especial  pet  with  the 
fair  sex.  But,  alas  !  for  its  peace,  its  venison 
amply  rewards  the  hunter  for  his  toils,  wlio  sallies 
forth'  to  slay  "  a  hart  in  grease,"  and  a  juicy 
haunch,  smoking  on  an  ample  trencher,  speedily 
overcomes  all  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  look- 
ing for  "  what  is  good  for  food." 

It  was  in  the  "  glorious  summer-tide,"  when  the 
forests  of  the  Thames  river  of  Canada  West  were 
clothed  in  their  gorgeous  foliage,  when  the  sight 
was  refreshed  with  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  landscape,  with  the  green  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  the  bright  blossoms  of  the  flowers  in  the 
open  glades,  when  birds  and  insects  were  heard  on 
every  side,  and  when  the  face  of  nature  was  redo- 
lent of  beauty  and  happiness,  that  I  mounted  a 
wagon  with  four  companions,  all  equipped  in  shoot- 
ing trim,  with  broad-brimmed  summer  hats  and 
blouzes,  or  light  shooting  jackets,  festooned  with 
shot-belts,  or  powder-flasks,  or  horns,  each  grasp- 
in  ^  a  shot-ffun  or  rifle,  and  bound  for  a  "  water 
hunt"  among  the  Dorchester  pmes — 

"  The  laughing,  blue-eyed  morn, 
Called  blushes  to  the  cheek  of  every  flower. 
And  as  the  zephyr  breezes  wandered  on, 
They  left  a  chorus  of  sweet  melody  ; 
Each  wood  and  wild  had  its  inhabitants, 
Which  crouching  lay  within  the  cavern  lair, 
Or  bounded  o'er  the  new-made  velvet  mead." 

With  a  rough  and  ready  span  of  horses,  we 
drove  rapidly,  albeit  with  no  inconsiderable  bump- 
ing, up  the  river,  passing  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  western  wilderness,  in  the  course  of  formation, 
namely,  a  plank  road,  from  the  laying  of  which 
for  miles  in  various  directions,  centering  in  Lon- 
don, the  garrison  town  for  the  defence  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  greatest  advantages  are 
expected  to  accrue  to  this  new  country. — 

"  Viret  in  seternum  !" 

The  Thames  of  Canada  is  a  clear  and  swift-run- 
ning river,  flowing  from  the  borders  of  the  Gore 
district,  over  a  gravelly  and  rocky  bed,  generally 
fordable  above  London,  but  with  here  and  there 
deep  pools,  the  haunts  of  the  otter.  Below  Dela- 
ware the  river  is  navigable,  as  it  passes  on  through 
rich  soil,  and  with  steep  banks,  to  Lake  St.  Clair. 
At  its  mouth  the  land  is  low  and  marshy,  and  here 
is  admirable  wild-fowl  shooting. 

Among  other  finny  inhabitants  of  the  Thames, 
are  the  shad,  pike,  maskanonge,  (a  fish  of  a  large 
size  and  of  good  flavor,  though  of  the  pike  family,) 
and  the  sturgeon,  the  largest  fish  of  the  western 
waters,  several  feet  in  length,  slender  but  power- 
ful,   and   covered   with   tubercles.      One   of   our 
hunters  had  some  time  before  signalized  himself 
by  riding  on  the  back  of  a  sturgeon,  something  in 
the  manner  of  my  worthy  friend   Mr,  Waterton, 
"the  wanderer  in  South  America,"  on  the  back 
of  the   crocodile.     Scofield   had  struck  his   fish- 
spear  into  a  large  sturgeon,  which  immediately- 
made  off  with  it ;  Scofield,  like  a  real  sportsman,, 
threw  himself  out  of  the  canoe  and  held  on  by  the: 
spear,  whilst  the  sturgeon,  which  he  occasionally 
bestrode,   carried   him   down  the   river;  at   last,, 
tired  and  exhausted  with  the  burden,  in  the  midsii 
of  a  great  splashing  and  commotion,  the  sturgeoivj 
gave  in. 

At  a  way-side  public-house  we  refreshed  with^ 
beer,  and  ginger-beer,  with  a  lump  of  ice  in  the 
pleasant  mixture. 
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The  weather  had  been  hot  and  favorable  for  the 
deer  being  found  in  the  river,  to  which  the  mus- 
quetoes  and  flies  in  the  woods  drive  them  in  the 
evenings,  hut  now  it  threatened  rain,  and  we  knew 
if  it  fell  there  would  be  an  end  of  our  sport,  for 
then  the  deer  find  pools  in  the  woods,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  the  river. 

Passing  some  clearings  garnished  with  stumps, 
and  inclosed  Avith  snake  or  zig-zag  fences,  v;e 
entered  the  shade  of  the  Dorchester  pines,  extend- 
ing for  several  miles  up  the  river.  The  red  squir- 
rel blithely  chirupped  and  nimbly  climbed  the  resi- 
nous trunks — the  scarlet  tanager,  with  its  brilliant 
body  and  dark  wings,  flew  across  the  road,  from 
which  rose  fl^ights  of  the  beautiful  little  spring 
azure  butterfly,  chasing  one  another  in  circles, 
flitting  over  and  alighting  on  the  same  spot  which 
they  had  just  quitted. 

The  pine  woods  on  the  Thames,  and  the  oak 
plains,  offer  to  the  naturalist,  in  summer,  a  rich 
harvest  in  flowers,  insects,  and  birds.  Among  the 
plants  is  to  be  distinguished  the  rare  and  most 
curious  Indian  cup,  or  pitcher  plant  {Sarracenea 
purpurea,)  the  leaves  of  which  have  their  edges 
united  together,  so  as  to  form  a  deep  cup  filled 
with  water,  distilled  probably  from  the  moss  in 
which  the  plant  is  found.  From  the  circle  of 
pitcher-leaves  rises  a  stem,  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  and  crowned  with  a  circular  leathery 
flower  with  five  reddish  petals. 

The  use  of  the  water  in  the  pitchers  seems  to  be 
this,  (and  it  is,  indeed,  a  singular  arrangement  of 
the  great  Creator,)  musquetoes  are  reared  therein, 
for  they  are  seen  to  issue  from  the  cups  in  numer- 
ous flights  in  spring,  whilst  to  support  them  in 
their  aquatic  stage  of  life,  the  small  bristles  which 
line  the  inside  of  the  lip  of  the  cup  conduct  flies 
into  the  watery  receptacles,  where  they  are 
drowned,  and  are  then  devoured  by  the  young 
brood. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  "  Pines,"  a  man  met  us 
in  a  wagon,  and  one  of  the  hunters  said — 

"  That  man  has  lost  his  eve-sight  with  gam- 
bling." "       ^  ^ 

"  How  so?"  was  inquired. 

*'  It  was  thus.  He  had  a  good  farm,  which  he 
neglected,  to  engage  constantly  in  gambling.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  sat  up  eight  days  and  nights 
consecutively,  and  he  won  another  man's  farm, 
house,  cattle,  and  a  steam-boat,  but  he  became 
stone-blind  from  exhaustion,  and  is  now  partially 
recovered,  only  suflUcient  to  allow  him  to  drive  a 
wagon  !" 

What  a  warning  this  to  those  who  waste  their 
nights  in  changing  with  each  other  painted  paste- 
boards ! 

The  hunter  Pixley's  place  was  at  last  reached, 
after  a  "rattling  drive"  of  fourteen  miles.  On 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  backed  by  tall  pines,  was 
a  comfortable  block-house.  On  one  side  was  a 
wagon,  on  the  other  a  well,  with  the  usual  lever 
balanced  on  a  pole  to  raise  the  bucket,  a  log  canoe 
was  in  front,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  was 
a  commodious  barn.  Before  the  door,  four  men 
in  their  shirt-sleeves  played  at  quoits  with  horse- 
shoes. Pixley  himself  stepped  forward  to  wel- 
>  come  us — a  picture  of  manhood,  five  feet  ten  inches 
'  in  height,  stout,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers,  un- 
•embarrassed,  but  modest  and  civil  withal,  his 
*'  rig"  a  low  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  dark  vest, 
.and  moleskin  trowsers. 

At  the  door  was  the  tidy  wife,  about  whom 
clustered  five  healthy  children.     "  We  must  go 


back  again  to  town,"  said  she,  "  for  the  sake  of 
the  children." 

"  Nothing  else  would  take  me  there,"  said  the 
hunter ;  "  I  tried  to  stay  in  the  town  before, 
and  I  could  n't  ;  I  'm  never  happier  than  in  the 
woods." 

"  What  game  have  you  in  these  woods?"  was 
asked. 

"  Bears,  racoons,  wolves,  deer,  and  sometimes 
a  lynx  is  seen.     I  killed  a  lynx  here  last  fall." 

Till  the  mid-day's  repast  was  ready  we  prac- 
tised with  our  rifles  at  a  mark,  a  patch  of  clay  on 
a  beech-tree  ;  Pixley's  bullet  struck  within  an  inch 
of  this  every  shot.  His  brother,  James  Pixley, 
was  also  a  prime  shot,  and  "  with  the  keenest  eye 
for  game  tracks."  The  hunters'  meal  consisted 
of  slices  of  salt  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  good  bread 
and  cheese,  raspberries  from  "  the  clearing," 
and  cream,  the  whole  washed  down  with  tea,  or 
brandy  and  water,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
chasseurs. 

Short  pipes  and  cigars  being  duly  lighted,  we 
set  about  preparing  the  "jack  light"  for  our  water 
hunt.  A  blackened  board  with  a  small  shelf  to  it 
was  stuck  up  in  the  fore  part  of  the  canoe  ;  on  the 
shelf  were  four  large  nails  to  support  the  light, 
composed  of  hard  tallow  with  a  large  wick.  Put- 
ting ash  poles  and  paddles  into  the  canoe,  six  stout 
fellows  "  tackled  to,"  and  dragged  it  through  the 
bush  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  behind  the  house  ; 
here  we  found  another  twenty  feet  canoe,  and 
seven  of  us  disposing  of  ourselves  in  the  two, 
some  standing  up  with  the  poles  and  others  with 
paddles,  we  pushed  out  into  the  swift  stream. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames  were  here  quite  uncut 
and  uncleared,  descending  gently  towards  the 
water  and  clothed  with  oak  and  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  maple  ;  behind  these  towered  the  pines. 
As  we  poled  up  stream  in  our  shirt  sleeves  and 
trowsers,  with  a  warm  jacket  at  hand  for  night- 
work,  we  saw  herons  flapping  their  broad  wings 
as  they  wended  their  way  up  the  river  before  us — 
then  wild  ducks  would  be  descried  in  a  pool,  and 
making  for  the  shore  at  the  approach  of  the 
canoes,  before  we  had  time  to  scatter  them  with 
No.  4 — then  a  racoon  with  its  bushy  tail  would  be 
seen  scrambling  about  the  trunk  of  a  tree — red- 
headed woodpeckers,  supporting  themselves  with 
their  strong  feet  and  short,  rigid  tails,  would  ham- 
mer away  merrily  with  their  strong  wedge-shaped 
beaks  at  the  decayed  stems,  and  with  their  barbed 
tongues  draw  out  from  its  concealment  the  slug- 
gish grub — the  grey  and  white  kingfisher  watched 
on  a  branch  for  its  prey  in  the  water  beneath,  and 
then  a  musk  rat  would  swim  across,  steering 
itself  with  its  broad,  black  tail,  (sometimes  they 
attempt  concealment  in  the  water,  by  attaching 
themselves  to  a  green  branch) — whilst  over  head 
would  float  in  mid  air  a  noble  bald-headed  eagle. 

Such  were  the  denizens  of  the  forest  and  flood 
which  we  saw  in  our  progress  of  ten  miles  against 
the  swift  current  and  rapids,  with  occasional  deep 
and  still  pools.  In  the  stony  and  gravelly  bed  of 
the  river  waved  aquatic  plants  or  "  eel  grass  ;" 
some  specimens  resembled  moss,  others  myrtle- 
leaves,  and  a  third  sort,  soft  cucumbers.  These 
plants,  for  the  support  and  concealment  of  fishes, 
are  also  eaten  by  the  deer  during  the  night 
season. 

"  You  see,"  said  Pixley,  "  this  flat,  formerly 
cleared,  and  about  five  acres  in  extent ;  this  is 
called  the  Racoon  Flat.  Here,  forty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  child,  the  Indians  grew  their  maize. 
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We  will  pass  presently  the  Maskanong^  Flats, 
and  one  or  two  more,  but  the  Indians  have  all 
abandoned  these  now,  though  they  still  come  about 
here  to  fish  and  hunt." 

The  red  men  who  wander  about  this  part  of 
Canada  wear  the  blanket  coat,  winter  and  summer, 
and  a  piece  of  printed  cotton  twisted  round  their 
long  black  locks,  like  a  loose  turban ;  their  legs 
are  cased  in  blue  or  crimson  leggings.  The 
women  wear  the  blanket  wrapped  around  them 
from  the  head  to  the  heel,  and  are  usually  seen 
about  the  towns  and  villages,  with  baskets  of 
stained  split  wood,  or  light  brooms,  for  sale. 

We  poled  with  difficulty  up  a  rapid  where  a 
short  time  before  Pixley  and  two  hunters  had,  in 
descending,  been  upset  against  a  tree  which  lay 
in  the  water,  and  iheir  blankets,  coats,  hats  and 
guns,  tumbled  into  the  stream.  After  ten  miles 
of  hard  work,  we  landed  at  sunset  at  a  rude 
bridge,  refreshed  at  a  gushing  fountain,  and  col- 
lecting some  chips  and  dry  wood,  soon  '*  built  up 
a  fire,"  and  sat  round  it  telling  stories  till  the 
night  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  light  the 
"jack." 

The  black  bear  of  Canada,  when  it  attacks,  first 
hugs  and  then  claws  down  with  its  hind  feet  the 
breast  and  belly  of  its  victim.  Thus  Pixley's 
father  one  day  heard  a  cry  of  distress  near  his 
house  ;  he  rushed  out  with  his  gun,  and  saw  an 
Indian  on  the  ground  with  his  stomach  ripped  up, 
and  a  bear  gnawing  at  his  wrists  and  ancles.  On 
old  Pixley 's  approach  the  bear  took  to  a  tree,  and 
looked  down  over  a  crutch  ;  the  hunter  told  the 
Indian  to  .fire,  but  he  could  not  revenge  himself, 
he  was  so  weak.  Pixley  then  lodged  a  ball  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  the  bear  and  dropped  him,  then 
carried  the  Indian  to  his  camp,  but  he  died  the 
same  night. 

Filling  the  bottom  of  the  canoes  with  rushes  to 
form  a  comfortable  seat,  one  canoe  lighted  up  and 
paddled  off  noiselessly,  the  other  followed  at  a 
considerable  interval. 

The  night  was  quite  calm,  which  was  favorable 
for  the  jack  light.  It  appeared  like  a  bright  star 
on  the  water,  whilst  the  board  behind  it  threw 
the  canoe  and  the  hunters  completely  into  shade. 
The  deer,  as  they  stand  up  to  their  knees  in  the 
water,  and  occasionally  dash  a  little  over  them- 
selves with  their  feet,  to  clear  away  the  buzzing 
musquetoes,  lift  their  heads  from  grazing  on  the 
aquatic  grass,  and  gaze  with  curiosity  on  the  light 
till  it  is  quite  close  to  them,  that  is,  within  twelve 
or  twenty  yards,  when  the  crack  of  a  rifle  at  once 
ends  their  fatal  curiosity. 

Fireflies  sparkled  past  us  and  glanced  among 
the  trees  like  the  eastern  "  Feast  of  lanterns  ;"  no 
sounds  were  heard  but  the  rippling  of  the  water 
over  the  stones,  the  occasional  cry  of  the  whip- 
poor-will,  and  the  deep  bass  of  the  bull-frogs 
trumpeting  forth  their  serenade.  Presently  the 
boom  of  a  distant  gun  comes  up  the  stream,  and 
we  hope  for  success  to  our  comrades  ;  mosquetoes 
in  myriads  fly  out  from  the  bush,  and  play  round 
and  dash  into  our  light,  so  as  almost  to  extinguish 
it,  they  looked  like  a  moving  halo  round  it.  Pix- 
ley, dipping  his  paddle  into  the  water,  under  the 
jack,  was  observed  quietly  to  let  it  slip  out  of  his 
hands,  and  it  floated  away  astern  :  he  lifted  his 
rifle,  and  pointed  towards  the  left  bank  of  the 
river ;  our  rifles  were  immediately  cocked  without 
a  word  being  uttered,  and  the  steersman  directed 
the  bow  towards  two  greyish  objects  in  the  water  ; 
a  sharp  volley  awoke  the  echoes  in  the  river,  a 


splashing  was  heard  with  loud  breathing ;  we 
dash  towards  the  land,  then  sprang  from  the  canoe 
among  the  reeds,  and  lighting  pine  chips,  searched 
for  the  traces  of  blood ;  they  were  soon  perceived 
on  the  blades  of  grass  and  on  the  bushes  ;  a  mortal 
wound  had  been  inflicted,  from  the  frothy  appear- 
ance of  the  blood,  but  the  wood  was  too  dense  to 
track  it  far  in  the  dark ;  next  day,  how'ever,  a 
clever  terrier,  "  Captain,"  followed  the  trail, 
drove  a  fine  large  buck  into  the  water,  where  it 
strove  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  when  two  saw- 
yers, who  were  engaged  at  a  log  near  the  scene 
of  conflict,  put  an  end  to  it  by  smiting  our  deer 
on  the  head  with  a  stone. 

This  was  the  result  of  our  first  "  water  hunt," 
or  manner  of  killing  deer  in  the  dog-days.  On 
another  occasion,  near  the  same  spot,  the  first 
hunter's  piece  missed  fire,  the  second  (Mr.  Dease, 
the  son  of  the  intrepid  Hudson's  Bay  traveller,) 
took  effect.  The  first  hunter  then  jumped  into 
water  and  seized  the  wounded  buck  by  the  horns, 
the  third  hunter  drew  his  knife  to  cut  its  throat, 
when  with  its  hind  leg  it  knocked  him  nine  yards 
off  and  under  water ;  recovering  himself,  but  los- 
ing his  knife,  the  three  hunters  fought  with  the 
sturdy  beast  for  twenty  minutes ;  at  last,  wet  to 
the  skin,  they  tired  him  out,  got  his  head  under 
water  and  drowned  him. 

After  a  sound  sleep  on  our  straw  couches,  we 
rose  with  the  sun,  and  refreshed  with  a  bucket  of 
water  poured  over  our  heads  in  the  open  air,  then 
walked  off  into  the  woods  on  a  "  still  hunt"  after 
the  deer  again. 

The  still  hunt  is  merely  walking  noiselessly 
through  the  forest,  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  and 
searching  for  deer  in  the  haunts  where  they  are 
wont  to  browse  in  the  day-time.  A  breeze  is 
favorable  for  the  still  hunt,  as  it  prevents  the  step 
of  the  hunter  from  being  heard. 

Where  the  trees  had  been  hewn  down,  there 
were  plentiful  crops  of  raspberries,  which  are 
greedily  eaten  by  the  bears ;  the  mandrake,  of 
mysterious  properties,  spread  its  broad  leaf  at  our 
feet,  and  the  ruby-throated  humming-bird  was  ob- 
served glittering  in  the  sun,  with  green  and  gold 
coat,  now  darting  through  the  air  like  an  arrow, 
or  starting  and  hovering  in  front  of  the  flowers 
of  balm  or  clover,  like  the  motions  of  a  dragon-fly. 
I  secured  a  specimen  of  this  strange  summer  visit- 
ant to  Canada,  and  kept  it  alive  for  some  time,  by 
giving  it  syrup  from  the  corolla  of  a  flower.* 

From  these  "  snatches"  of  the  natural  history 
of  this  forest  it  will  be  seen  that  it  possesses  much 
interest  for  the  lover  of  nature.  A  beautiful  col- 
lection of  bright-plumaged  birds  may  be  made  in 
summer  on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian  Thames  ; 
and  here,  instead  of  feeling  dull  during  a  short 
sojourn,  we  may  exclaim  with  the  poet, — 

"  'T  is  nought  to  me, 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste,  or  in  the  city  full, 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy." 

But  to  make  long  tarry  in  the  woods  of  Brit- 
ish North  America,  in  the  hot  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  requires  great  endurance,  a 
deep  sense  of  duty,  and  an  object  of  much  greater 
importance  than  that  of  hunting  to  enable  one  to 
"  hold  out." 

*  It  is  said  that  an  Irishman,  newly  arrived,  and  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  humming'-bird,  caught  a  large  bee  in- 
stead ;  it  stung  him,  when  he  cried  out,  "  Holy  Moses  ! 
how  hot  its  little  fut  is !" 
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Lambeters  and  Indians  then  flee  to  the  woods, 
they  are  so  close,  and  so  infested  with  poisonous 
flies  and  mosquetoes.  The  lumberer  fells  and 
squares  his  limber  in  the  winter,  and  "  drives"  it 
down  the  streams  on  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  ice.  The  Indians  frequent  the  seacoast  in 
summer,  and  thus  escape  the  plague  of  flies. 

Surveyors  in  the  forests  in  summer  subsist  on 
salt  pork,  because  it  is  portable,  and  goes  a  great 
way,  hard  biscuit,  and  black  tea.  Spirits  are 
fatal,  for  they  increase  the  virulence  of  the  poison 
of  the  small  dipterous  black  fly  ;  but  even  without 
spirits,  not  many  days  elapse  in  June,  before  the 
face  and  hands  are  poisoned  and  swollen  up  from 
countless  bites  ;  day  after  day,  and  from  morning 
to  night,  whilst  streaming  with  perspiration,  the 
attacks  are  incessant.  The  mid-day  meal  is 
usually  eaten  in  the  midst  of"  smokes,"  produced 
with  wet  moss,  which  assist  in  keeping  at  bay 
the  torments ;  but  when  swampy  ground  is  ap- 
proached, or  rain  is  near,  such  myriads  of  venom- 
ous flies  arise  round  the  luckless  explorer,  that  his 
veil  is  no  protection,  and  he  is  forced  to  carry 
under  his  arm  a  smoking  torch  of  cedar-bark.  At 
night  he  sleeps  in  his  clothes,  of  course,  on  fir 
branches,  with  his  feet  to  a  fire,  a  light  shed  of 
canvass  over  him,  supported  by  two  forked  sticks 
and  a  ridge-pole.  Occasionally  single  wolves 
come  and  angrily  howl  at  him,  but  in  winter  they 
sometimes  attack  in  troops.  At  nightfall  the  hot 
needle  punctures  of  the  black  and  sand-flies  cease, 
but  then  the  phlebotomist  mosqueto  wields  his 
long  lance.  Oh  !  it  is  a  rare  pic-nic  for  the  flies  in 
summer,  but  a  desperate  fight  for  the  explorer,  as, 
axe  in  hand,  and  arrayed  in  miller's  hat,  red  shirt, 
and  drill  trowsers,  he  exercises  his  muscles  over 
the  logs,  with  a  modicum  of  his  coarse  provisions 
in  his  haversack,  hewing  his  way  through  the 
thickets,  skin  and  clothes  torn,  bruised  with  heavy 
falls  of  the  prostrate  trunks,  finding  himself  at  one 
time  up  to  his  middle  in  a  swamp,  shortly  after 
this,  assisted  with  spikes  on  the  inside  of  his 
lumberer's  boots,  "  shinning"  his  way  to  the  top  of 
a  hundred-feet  pine  tree,  to  reconnoitre  and  mark 
with  his  compass  his  future  course  ;  or,  pole  in 
hand,  steering  a  small  raft  of  logs,  a  catamaran, 
down  the  rapids  of  a  forest  stream,  with  no  com- 
panion all  this  time  save  his  sturdy  woodsmen, 
*'  axing  their  way,"  chaining,  or  carrying  the 
loads  in  packs. 

Like  the  plague  of  fleas  inducing  cleanliness,  so 
does  the  plague  of  flies  induce  to  clearing  and 
settling  the  woods ; — flies  eschew  the  clearings. 
To  get  to  the  open  fields  again,  after  a  summer  in 
the  woods,  constantly  seeing  the  same  trunks  and 
the  same  vast  banks  of  forest,  is,  indeed,  Paradise. 
"  Expertus  loquor." 

II. 

{The  scene  changes  to  Winter,  and  to  Kingston,  on 
Lake  Ontario.) 

The  ground  has  now  lost  its  verdant  mantle,  is 
hard  and  crisp  with  frost,  and  covered  with  snow  ; 
the  trees,  deprived  of  their  glories,  extend  their 
naked  limbs  into  the  chill  air ;  the  ' '  music  of  the 
groves"  has  ceased,  and  a  death-like  silence  reigns 
around.  But  it  is  needful  not  to  succumb  to  the 
melancholy  influence  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and 
being  absolved  from  "  drill  and  pipeclay"  for  a 
brief  space,  (though  when  duty  is  to  be  done,  it 
ought  to  be  performed  with  zeal  and  energy,  and 
on  no  account  to  be  considered  "  a  bore,")  books 


also  being  laid  aside,  we  adventure  to  make  a 
break  or  two  in  the  long  winter,  by  engaging  in 
the  healthful  sport  of  deer  hunting,  albeit  regret- 
tinff  all  the  while  that  the  lingering  savage  nature 
within  us  inclines  us  to  slay  a  buck  or  twain,  and 
with  relish  to  partake  of  the  venison. 

Arkright,  a  hunter  skilled  in  woodcraft,  is  en- 
gaged with  his  dogs.  He  brings  his  sleigh,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  stout  ponies,  and  as  there  is  no  provant 
in  the  forest  homestead  whither  we  are  about  to 
proceed,  saving  pork  and  potatoes,  the  sleigh  is 
freighted  with  half  a  sheep,  bread  and  biscuit,  tea 
and  sugar,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  small  barrel  of 
beer  !  My  brother  chasseurs  were  determined  not 
to  trust  only  to  their  guns  for  viands.  Covering 
our  nether  man  with  bufl^alo  robes,  our  upper  being 
encased  in  blanket  coats,  or  grey  Canadian  cloth, 
with  the  usual  hood  attached,  and  grey  or  black 
fur  caps  on  our  heads,  we  disposed  ourselves  in 
couplets  in  the  sleigh,  and  with  each  his  rifle 
between  his  knees,  we  trotted  blithely  away  from 
the  garrison. 

With  many  a  pleasant  jest  and  answering  laugh, 
we  slid  over  the  natural  railroad  of  snow  and  ice, 
past  "  clearings,"  and  through  forests  mostly  com- 
posed of  evergreen  firs,  (thus  afl^brding  a  partial 
relief  to  the  general  white  of  the  landscape,)  and 
at  length  reached  the  lake  called  Loughborough, 
and  the  frame  dwelling  of  the  hunter  Knapp. 

It  was  "  diverting"  to  observe  the  unloading  of 
the  sleigh — a  stalwart  "  Artillero"  walking  into 
the  house  with  the  half  sheep  on  his  shoulders, 
followed  by  the  beer  barrel  borne  aloft  by  the 
"  governor,"  so  termed  by  his  familiars,  from  at- 
tachment to  his  rubicund  physiognomy,  and  his 
disposition  entirely  disposed  to  good  fellowship ; 
next  followed  an  A.  D.  C,  a  prime  shot,  carrying 
bufl!aloes  and  a  long  basket,  the  contents  of  which 
Father  Mathew  ought  not  to  be  cognizant  of — the 
rear  was  brought  up  by  rifles,  and  the  munitions 
of  war  and  of  the  chase. 

The  wiry  old  hunter  Knapp,  with  his  aquiline 
nose  and  long  grey  locks,  his  wife,  and  sons  and 
daughters,  received  us  with  friendly  greeting, 
swept  out  a  room  for  us,  and  filled  up  a  huge  fire 
of  logs  in  a  wide  chimney.  Forthwith  commenced 
culinary  preparations,  slices  of  mutton  and  potatoes 
were  duly  cooked,  item  pork,  tea  "  drawn,"  mus- 
tard scientifically  mixed  ;  all  the  hunters  aided  and 
abetted,  both  in  getting  up  and  in  doing  justice  to 
the  feast,  after  which  wrapping  ourselves  in  our 
bufllaloes,  each  chose  what  portion  of  the  floor 
suited  him  best  as  to  propinquity  to  the  fire,  which 
a  small  boy,  a  sort  of  forest  imp,  attended. 

The  youngest  of  the  party,  not  yet  filled  out  for 
his  length — to  wit,  two  yards — though  possessing 
a  good  spirit  for  the  chase,  after  donning  a  night- 
gown reaching  to  his  ankles  (unlike  an  old  hunter 
who  sleeps  in  his  clothes)  ensconced  himself  in  the 
bunk,  a  long  wooden  box  which  serves  for  a  seat 
by  day,  and,  when  opened  out  forms  a  coffin-like 
bed  by  night.  Having  used  interest  with  one  of 
the  damsels  of  the  house,  he  had  secured  no  less 
than  three  pillows,  but  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy, 
for  whilst  sitting  up  to  arrange  the  buffalo  about 
his  feet,  his  two  neighbors  on  the  floor,  still  "  wide 
awake,"  quickly  secured  the  pillows,  and  feigned 
sleep,  whilst  he  bemoaned  his  fate  for  a  while  en 
chemise  before  the  fire,  his  nigh  tea  pped-head  reach- 
ing to  the  Jersey  frocks,  powder-horns,  and  hunt- 
ing-belts which  garnished  the  smoked  rafters  of 
our  apartment. 

At  early  dawn  there  was  a  move.     Your  true 
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hunter  riseth  with  the  lark  ;  but  it  was  laughable 
to  observe  the  twisting  and  turning  of  one  or  two 
who  had  for  a  long  time  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  repose  after  "  the  rosy-fingered 
Aurora  had  opened  the  portals  of  the  morning  ;" 
at  last,  with  desperate  effort,  they  sat  up,  rubbing 
their  eyes  and  yawning  fearfully,  and  doubtless 
cursing  their  folly  in  joining  a  party  which  chose 
thus  to  get  up  "in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

A  meat  breakfast  was  quickly  cooked  and  de- 
spatched. Knapp  and  his  sons  mustered  their 
dogs,  and  the  hunters  went  off  to  place  them- 
selves in  pairs,  at  the  "  runways,  or  tracks 
where  the  deer  usually  pass,  and  towards  which 
they  would  be  driven  by  the  dogs.  Knapp  had 
lost  a  scfn,  a  fine  young  man,  not  long  before  ;  he 
was  passing  through  the  forest  with  a  cousin  be- 
hind him,  in  Indian  file  ;  the  latter  was  carrying 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  holding  it  by  the  muzzle  ; 
a  twig  caught  the  trigger,  and  the  charge  of 
buckshot  was  lodged  in  young  Knapp's  groin  ; 
the  poor  young  man  died  in  great  agony  in  a  few 
days. 

Loughborough  Lake,  where  we  now  sported,  is 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  twenty  miles  long, 
surrounded  with  fine  woods,  and  studded  with 
islands.  A  week  at  Loughborough  in  the  "  fall" 
is  delightful.  Then  the  woods  put  on  their  coat 
of  many  colors,  "most  enchanting  to  behold;" 
the  sugar-maple  displays  all  the  shades  of  red — 
from  deep  crimson  to  bright  orange  ;  the  birch 
and  elm  flaunt  in  yellow  livery  ;  the  ash  and  bass- 
wood  in  sober  brown ;  whilst  the  deep  green  of 
the  fir  tribe  sets  off  the  glories  of  the  other  sons 
of  the  forest. 

The  flies  do  not  annoy  in  October !  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  one's  pleasure  on  the  clear  water,  to 
launch  the  skiff  or  bark  canoe,  to  bait  the  hook  for 
the  savory  white  fish,  to  "  still  hunt"  in  the  woods, 
when  the  wind  prevents  the  noise  of  the  foot- 
steps being  heard  on  the  ash  leaves,  the  first  to 
fall,  or  else  to  drive  a  few  deer  into  the  lake,  and 
there  with  a  blow  of  a  paddle  to  secure  what 
venison  is  wanted  for  one's  self  and  friends,  and 
assist  the  farmers  to  get  the  rest  for  their  winter 
store.  None  should  be  wantonly  killed.  Indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl  is  un- 
manly and  quite  unworthy  of  a  genuine  sports- 
man ;  humanity  ought  to  temper  his  ardor  in  the 
chase,  with  all  its  exhilarating  accompaniments. 

"  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 
When  the  deer  pass  by,  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing." 

Though  Loughborough  Lake  was  now  locked 
up  in  ice,  and  snow-covered,  and  no  wing  of  bird 
about  or  upon  it,  yet  in  April,  when  the  ice  disap- 
pears, in  a  day  it  would  teem  with  life,  and  innu- 
merable wild  fowl  would  disport  on  its  bosom. 

On  our  way  to  the  "  runways,"  we  were  met  by 
three  "  loafish"  looking  blades,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Billy  Blackaby,  an  idle,  good-humored,  but 
cunning  rogue,  who  neglected  his  farm  for  the 
chase ;  and  whose  grey  frock,  trowsers,  and 
mocassins,  were  picturesquely  ragged  and  torn. 
Supporting  himself  on  his  long  gun,  he  said  that 
he  had  met  with  no  sport,  and  was  going  home. 
After  a  short  talk,  in  an  undertone,  the  three 
trotted  oflT,  and  soon  after  we  were  posted  at  our 
stations  by  Arkright. 

The  aid-de-camp  and  myself  took  up  our  watch 
at  a  runway,  indicated  by  the  recent  tracks  of  a 


deer  on  the  snoWy  passing  from  north  to  south, 
among  the  pine  and  spruce-trees.  We  walked  to 
and  fro,  partly  concealed  behind  a  large  hen>lock, 
our  "shooting  irons"  ready  at  hand.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  in  the  wood,  save  the  occasional 
tapping  of  woodpecker8"-now  far  off,  now  loud 
and  close  at  hand.  We  waited  impatiently  for 
the  baying  of  the  dogs ;  at  last,  after  an  hour's 
delay,  the  yelp  of  "  Prisoner,"  Knapp's  favorite 
hound,  was  heard.  We  were  instantly  on  the 
alert ;  a  few  twigs  broke  near  us,  and  then  a  fine 
young  buck,  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight, 
with  brown  sides,  white  belly,  and  bushy  tail, 
(longer  and  fuller  than  those  we  see  in  Europe,) 
bounded  towards  us.  He  was  "  end  on,"  and  we 
fired  a  little  too  soon ;  he  was  wounded,  for  blood 
and  hair  on  the  ground  showed  the  grazing  ball, 
but  his  career  was  not  stopped  at  the  time  ;  he 
turned  to  the  right,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight 
among  the  grey  trunks.  We  followed  the  blood- 
stained track,  but  Billy  Blackaby,  who  had  posted 
himself  out  of  sight  at  a  likely  stand,  secured 
the  prize  and  quietly  hauled  it  off,  as  we  next  day 
learned. 

Whilst  we  were  advising  as  to  future  pro- 
ceedings, another  yelp  was  suddenly  heard,  and  a 
plump  roe  dashed  past  us,  within  twenty  yards. 
A  fatal  bullet  and  buckshot  sped  from  two  bar- 
rels, and  she  plunged  forward  and  fell ;  the  long 
hunter,  who  was  near,  then  rushed  up  and  fleshed 
his  knife  in  her  neck.  Tying  her  legs  together, 
and  thrusting  a  branch  through  them,  we  carried 
her  to  the  sleigh  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

We  were  joined  by  the  other  hunters  ;  and  then, 
after  some  friendly  exchange  of  shots  from  pi.s- 
tols,  (liquor  flasks,  but  which,  if  success  is  de- 
sired, should  be  avoided,  as  "pistolling"  assuredly 
unsteadies  the  hand  and  also  makes  the  extremi- 
ties more  susceptible  of  cold,)  we  returned  to  our 
den  at  Knapp's  where  we  spent  a  jnerry  evening 
with  story,  jest,  and  song. 

One  day,  when  old  Knapp  was  looking  for  "a 
stick  of  timber"  in  the  woods,  he  espied  one  of  his 
dogs  running  towards  him,  seemingly  in  a  fright ; 
presently  a  large  wolf  appeared  in  chase,  Knapp 
stepped  at  once  behind  a  tree,  and  as  the  monster, 
"  gaunt  and  grim,"  passed,  Knapp  with  a  dex- 
terous blow  of  his  tomahawk  disabled  it  in  the 
loins,  and  then  carried  home  its  skin. 

"Dear!"  said  he  to  me,  "  you 're  fond  of 
boating.  Well  me  and  my  sons  will  go  into  the 
woods  and  pick  out  a  stick  of  cedar,  and  make 
you  a  skiff  this  winter,  fourteen  feet  keel,  strong 
and  light,  that  will  whip  everything  of  its  size, 
pulling  a  pair  of  oars,  on  Lake  Ontario."  The 
craft  was  accordingly  commissioned. 

Wolves  become  dangerous  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick forest  after  the  first  snow-fall  ;  they  then 
hunt  in  packs  as  I  previously  mentioned.  Last 
October,  an  explorer  of  the  line  of  the  new  mili- 
tary road,  whilst  alone,  near  the  Upper  Mira- 
michi  river,  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  hungry  wolves,  barking  and  howling  for  their 
prey  ;  he  tried  to  escape,  but  if  his  party  of  axe- 
men, hearing  the  savage  yells,  had  not  run 
towards  him,  he  must  have  been  sacrificed. 

An  instance  of  extraordinary  craftiness  in 
wolves  was  told  me  by  an  esteemed  friend,  of 
sporting  propensities,  living  near  Quebec.  He 
was  on  one  occasion  on  the  wooded  heights  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  picturesque  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada. 
It  was  near  sun-set,  and  at  some  distance  below 
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him  was  an  open  meadow  where  a  solitary  deer 
was  seen  grrazing ;  presently  two  wolves  issued 
from  the  forest,  and  looked  towards  the  deer. 
They  seemed  to  be  planning  an  attack,  when,  after 
an  apparent  consultation,  one  went  off  and,  circling 
round  the  deer,  lay  down  behind  it ;  the  other 
wolf  then  made  an  open  attack ;  when  the  deer 
turned  and  fled,  but  as  it  passed  the  first  wolf,  he 
sprung  up  and  fastened  upon  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mal, which  thus  quickly  perished. 

My  first  wolf  was  encountered  on  an  interesting 
field — the  plains  of  Assaye,  whilst  hunting,  not  for 
wild  animals  at  the  time,  but  for  the  remains  of 
the  mango-tree,  shattered  with  ball  and  bullet, 
and  near  which  the  victor,  in  that  bloody  and 
most  remarkable  action,  for  some  time  stood. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  potail,  or  head  man  of 
the  village,  whose  left  arm  had  been  hewn  off  by 
a  Mahrattah  sabre,  the  roots  were  found  and  a 
part  dug  up. 

Turn  we  from  the  east  to  "  the  land  of  the 
west"  again. 

Next  day  at  Knapp's  we  had  good  sport — two 
more  deer.  We  "  built  up"  a  fire  to  leeward  of 
the  runways,  and  resorted  to  it  after  the  runs,  to 
discuss  our  proceedings  and  thaw  our  fingers. 

The  third  day  was  not  so  good — Knapp  got 
one  deer,  but  we  got  none ;  though  we  remained 
from  ten  till  dark  on  sentry  at  our  posts,  walking 
to  and  fro,  or  sketching,  seated  on  a  log.  One 
of  our  hunters  was  disabled  with  a  fall  on  his 
knee,  by  hurriedly  jumping  out  of  a  sleigh,  which 
was  beginning  to  go  backward  down  a  hill, 
when  he  thought  it  should  be  going  up  ;  he  was 
sent  into  town  on  straw  in  the  bottom  of  a  sleigh. 

Altogether  we  got  five  deer  in  four  days'  hunt- 
ing, and  were  away  six  days  ;  we  returned  rather 
triumphantly,  with  the  legs  of  our  venison  stick- 
ing up  about  us  in  the  sleigh,  and  we  immedi- 
ately cut  up  and  divided  the  spoil  among  the 
messes  and  our  friends,  and  were  thus  able  to 
gratify  par  la  bouche,  those  who  had  not  the  op- 
portunity to  assist  at  the  sport. 

The  last  week  of  deer  shooting,  the  end  of 
January,  and  snow  lying  thick  on  the  ground,  we 
engaged  in  another  hunting  "scrape,"  and  this 
time  on  snow  shoes.  Bailie,  now  our  chief 
huntsman,  and  with  another  aid-de-camp,  a  royal 
engineer,  and  a  Highland  oflicer,  we  "took  the 
road" — the  two  sleighs  laden  with  ourselves  and 
with  provent  and  munitions  of  the  chase.  We 
slid  along  merrily  to  the  music  of  the  sleigh  bells, 
and  felt  all  the  exhilaration  of  the  bracing  air, 
while  the  sight  was  gratified  by  each  tree  and 
branch  being  crusted  over  with  frosted  silver, 
consequent  on  hard  and  sudden  frost  succeeding  a 
damp  fog. 

To  assist  the  warmth  of  the  fur  robes  about  our 
lower  man,  and  vary  our  journey,  a  vigorous 
snow-ball  fight  was  maintained  between  the 
sleighs,  but  which  the  horses  did  not  seem  either 
to  understand  or  to  relish. 

After  a  drive  of  seventeen  miles  we  reached 
Tuttle's  place  on  Dog  Lake.  A  small  log  house 
received  us,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  a  porch 
in  front,  to  assist  in  keeping  out  the  cold ; 
round  us  was  an  amphitheatre  of  ridges  covered 
with  trees.  It  was  a  quiet,  sheltered  spot,  by  the 
side  of  a  forest  lake  ;  at  the  door,  the  children 
threw  crumbs  to  some  familiar  cross-bills. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  notice  these  winter 
▼isitants  from  the  solitudes  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 


at  a  time  too  when  no  other  bird  was  near.  Their 
cross  bills,  which  at  first  appear  a  defect,  are 
admirably  contrived  for  separating  the  scales  of 
the  seeds  of  the  coniferous  trees  from  which  they 
usually  derive  their  sustenance  ;  the  bill  also  as- 
sists in  climbingi 

Hearing  that  there  was  a  fiddle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, we  commissioned  it,  and  danced,  "  cov- 
ing the  buckle"  more  Scotice,  till  it  was  time  to 
turn  into  our  buffaloes  on  the  floor.  Next  morn- 
ing, with  three  pair  of  socks  and  mocassins,  we 
essayed  snow-shoeing ;  and  it  was  ludicrous  to 
witness  the  mishaps  of  those  who  figured  on  the 
broad  racquettes  for  the  first  time  ;  at  one  moment, 
one  shoe  overlapping  the  other,  the  weai^r  would 
be  rivetted  to  the  spot,  at  the  next  he  would  be 
on  his  knees,  or  prostrate  on  his  face,  among  the 
snow.  However,  with  a  little  practice  of  lifting 
the  front  of  the  shoe  well  up  and  sliding  the  after- 
part  over  the  snow,  "  the  trick"  was  found  out. 

To  get  to  our  hunting-ground,  we  put  our 
"  traps"  on  a  sleigh,  and  tramped  after  it 
through  the  forest ;  occasionally  stopping  to  hew 
our  way  with  the  axe  through  the  fallen  trees, 
when  the  objectionable  practice  of  "pistolling" 
with  pocket  flasks  was  resorted  to — pour  passer 
le  temps;  nothing  unsteadies  the  hand  of  a  hunter 
so  much  as  this,  or  renders  him  more  susceptible 
of  cold,  as  we  noticed  in  others,  during  ?i  forced 
journey  in  Russia  some  years  before. 

We  took  our  stations  at  the  runways ;  Tuttle 
went  round  a  hill  barking  like  a  dog  ;  three  does 
soon  appeared,  and  one  fell.  It  was  evening,  and 
time  "  to  make  camp"  in  the  snow.  An  old  tree 
was  first  felled  as  "the  back-log"  of  our  fire ; 
then  two  crutches,  seven  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
were  set  up  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  from 
each  other,  and  on  them  was  laid  a  ridge  pole ; 
on  it  rested,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  other  poles,  and 
on  them  were  carefully  disposed  "  hemlock 
feathers,"  or  small  branches  of  the  hemlock-pine, 
broken  off,  and  laid  like  thatch  on  the  sloping 
roof  of  our  wigwam,  which  was  open  in  front  to 
the  huge  fire,  and  closed  at  the  sides  with  boughs. 
Lastly,  the  snow  was  shovelled  away  from  our 
lair  with  wooden  spades,  formed  with  the  axe, 
and  boughs  were  spread  for  our  bed  on  the 
ground. 

After  our  evening  meal  of  pork,  biscuit,  and 
tea,  and  hearing  strange  tales  from  Nat  Lake, 
Indian  Jim,  and  other  rough  woodsmen,  who  ac- 
companied us,  we  tried  to  sleep  ;  it  was  not  easy 
at  first,  as  the  cold  was  52°  below  the  freezing- 
point,  which  would  rather  have  astonished  a  per- 
son first  from  the  old  country  ;  at  last  we  all  be- 
came unconscious  under  our  buffaloes,  save  those 
who  tended  the  fire. 

In  the  morning,  after  sundry  saltatory  move- 
ments, running  round  the  trees  and  springs  in  the 
air,  to  supple  our  limbs,  somewhat  benumbed 
with  the  intense  cold,  we  broke  our  fast,  by 
"frizzling"  pieces  of  meat  on  the  ends  of  sticks 
in  our  old  Cape  fashion  of  the  Karbonatje,  and  as 
the  sleigh  could  go  no  farther,  we  divided  the 
baggage,  and  each  carrying  a  portion  (the  good-hu- 
mored Sapper  shouldering  two  thirty-five  pound 
bags)  we  "  made  tracks"  for  Horseshoe  Lake. 

This  lake  is  a  fine  piece  of  water  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  with  islets  and  rocky  shores,  and 
high  trees  about  it ;  as  we  passed  over  it  a  wild- 
looking  dog  rose  suddenly  from  a  dark  substance 
on  the  ice — it  was  a  deer,  which  had  been  run 
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down,  lying  frozen  and  half  devoured  ;  the  dog 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  caught,  but  snarled 
defiance  and  seemed  an  independent  hunter. 

We  took  up  our  position  for  the  night  in  a  de- 
serted lumberer's  shanty  of  logs,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  roof  of  this  small  square  hut  being 
wanting,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  smoke ;  we 
found  in  it  some  old  mocassins,  a  hunter's  pot  and 
axe,  and  two  hind-quarters  of  deer.  One  of 
these  was  immediately  thawed  in  a  hole  made  in 
the  ice  of  the  lake,  and  roasted  by  means  of  a 
string  hung  from  a  beam,  but  during  the  opera- 
tion those  who  sat  up  to  assist  were  "  done 
brown"  with  the  smoke,  which  filled  the  cabin 
and  refused  to  make  its  escape.  The  cold  was 
still  intense,  and  several  had  to  rub  snow  on  frost- 
bites. Those  who  came  for  pleasure  thought 
"  there  must  be  some  mistake  !" 

Next  morning  we  crossed  over  the  ice  on  the 
lake,  ascended,  with  some  labor,  a  wooded  ridge 
which  ran  along  its  eastern  shores,  and  then 
posted  ourselves  at  intervals  near  runways,  indi- 
cated by  our  hunters,  who  then  went  to  find  and 
drive  the  deer. 

The  cold  was  so  great  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
touch  our  guns  with  the  unmittened  hand  ;  the 
skin  would  have  come  off  if  we  had  done  so  ;  fortu- 
nately there  was  no  wind,  so  that  the  thick  grey 
frieze  or  blanket  coats  enabled  us  to  hold  out  at 
our  stations. 

I  took  with  me  a  young  forester  to  assist  in 
looking  out ;  two  pair  of  eyes  (and  ears)  are  best 
on  these  occasions.  We  got  behind  a  prostrate 
log,  and  looked  to  our  caps  ;  a  slight  grating  sound 
was  heard  on  the  snow  on  our  right,  and  a  fine 
four-year-old  buck  bounded  at  a  hand  gallop  past 
us.  He  was  broadside  on  ;  we  levelled  and  fired. 
A  bullet  took  effect  on  his  neck ;  he  stumbled  for- 
ward, and  struggling  for  life  the  hunting  knife 
put  an  end  to  his  pain.  The  brawny  Tutile  com- 
ing up,  he  cut  branches  and  twisted  them  into 
withes,  then  tied  the  legs  of  the  deer  together, 
and  placing  the  other  end  of  the  bush  rope  round 
his  own  body,  he  dragged  him,  over  the  snow  to 
the  wigwam,  from  thence  the  sleigh  carried  off 
the  game. 

The  youngest  hunter  of  this  party,  a  pleasant 
fellow  and  a  keen  sportsman,  having  previously 
seen  so  rapid  a  discharge  of  "  pistols"  and  fear- 
ing the  want  of  ammunition  on  the  way  home,  had 
cunningly,  as  he  thought,  buried  a  favorite  square 
bottle  of  rum  in  the  snow  near  the  wigwam,  but 
not  unobserved  by  our  new  acquaintances  of  Dog 
Lake,  for  when  he  now  proceeded  with  glee  to 
dig  up  his  treasure,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
"  and  they  all  laughed  !" 

A  hunting  "  scrape,"  as  it  is  called  in  these 
western  regions,  is  pleasant  enough  when  you 
see  deer  and  shoot  them,  but  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  one  stands  on  a  runway,  with  the  ther- 
mometer considerably  minus  zero,  for  half  a 
dozen  hours,  without  a  chance  of  a  shot,  then 
might   the    exclamation    of  an   old   campaigning 

friend  of  mine  be  excused — "  D the  runway  ! 

I  '11  give  anybody  leave  to  flog  me  with  nettles, 
or  furze  bushes,  or  thorn  bushes,  if  you  ever  catch 
me  on  a  runway  again  in  winter.  I  was  '  friz 
horrid,'  could  not  light  my  pipe,  pistol  all  fired 
off,  and  all  1  saw  was  a  little  bird  !" 

We  returned  from  whence  we  came,  satisfied, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  our  experiences  of  the 
Canadian  forest,  to  a  glimpse  of  whose  sylvan 
shades  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing 
those  who  may  desire  to  draw  on  the  light  deer- 


skin mocassin,  to  harden  their  limbs  over  the 
windfalls,  or  broil  their  rations  at  the  camp  fire, 
whilst  practising  "  the  merie  arte  of  wood-craft." 


Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  last  two 
sittings  have  not  presented  much  interest.  M. 
Miiller,  of  Berlin,  was  elected  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  section  of  zoology  and  ccm[)aTative 
anatomy. — A  paper  was  received  from  M.  Le- 
blanc,  relative  to  some  experiments  with  oxygen 
and  litharge. — In  a  former  sitting  of  the  acaden13^ 
M.  Millon  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments 
as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  substances,  in  the  decomposition  t  f 
water  by  metals.  M.  Barreswill  now  explains 
this  influence  in  the  following  manner: — "We 
may  admit,"  says  he,  "  that  if  zinc,  tin,  and  lead, 
are  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  greater 
energy  under  the  influence  of  only  a  few  drops  of 
a  solution  of  the  salt  of  platina,  than  without  this 
influence,  it  is  because  the  precipitated  metal 
(platina)  in  contact  with  the  precipitating  metal, 
constitutes  a  true  voltaic  element.  In  fact,  if  in- 
stead of  a  solution  of  platina  we  make  use  of  a 
piece  of  platina  wire,  and  touch  it  with  the  metal 
to  be  dissolved,  we  obtain  the  same  result.  If 
arsenic  accelerates,  as  we  all  know  it  does,  the 
decomposition  of  water,  by  zinc,  (a  phenomenon 
analogous  to  the  presence  of  platina,)  whilst  it 
checks  the  action  of  acids  upon  iron,  this  apparent 
anomaly  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  deposit  formed 
upon  the  zinc  being  porous,  whilst  that  which 
covers  the  iron  is  impenetrable,  like  gilding.  The 
proof  of  this  is,  that  if  we  scrape  a  surface  of  iron 
thus  arsenicated,  and  replace  it  in  the  same  liquid, 
the  reaction  becomes  stronger  than  upon  the  same 
iron  when  entirely  cleaned  for  the  process.  This 
protecting  envelope  is  not  necessarily  metallic  ;  it 
suffices  for  it  to  be  impenetrable  to  liquid,  adherent, 
and  insoluble  in  the  bath.  Thus  marble  is  not 
dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  because  it 
covers  itself  with  an  insoluble  coating  of  nitrate  of 
lime. — A  letter  was  received  from  M.  Ijcopold 
Pilla,  announcing  that  he  has  in  his  hands  some 
isolated  crystals  of  amphigene  and  pyronene, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  Vesuvius  on  the  22d 
of  April  last,  a  circumstance  never  before  known. 
Some  of  the  crystals  are  as  large  as  hazel-nuts. 

The  Coming  of  the  Mammoth ;  The  Funeral  of 
Time;  and  other  Poans.  By  Henry  B.  Hirst. 
Mr.  Hirst  is  an  American,  who,  during  "  the 
intervals  of  his  preparation  for  the  bar,"  amused 
himself  by  penning  stanzas,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  different  periodicals,  and  are  here  col- 
lected, with  some  apparently  original  verses. 
Taken  altogether,  the  poems  are  occasional  or 
miscellaneous  ;  for  though  the  volume  contains 
several  tales,  ihey  are  brief  and  simple,  little 
more  than  an  incident  told.  "  The  Coming  of 
the  Mammoth,"  an  Indian  tradition,  versified,  is 
not  an  exception  to  this  remark  :  though  the  long- 
est poem  in  the  book,  it  is  not  the  most  successful. 
Mr.  Hirst  is  not  able  to  reach  the  grandeur  of  the, 
primeval  ages  of  the  Red  Indians,  when  the  human 
race  was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  ravages 
of  a  giant  mammoth,  and  the  Deity  himself  had  a 
struggle  to  destroy  the  creature  of  his  own  hands. , 
The  other  poems  are  frequently  pretty,  or  somC' 
thing  more ;  they  are  fluent,  harmonious — but 
echoes.  The  best,  to  our  liking,  are  "  Isabelle" 
and  "  Geraldine ;"  the  style  of  the  last,  as  well  as 
of  some  others,  caught  from  Tennyson  or  Cole- 
ridge. 
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LIFE    AT    THE    SOUTH A    LYNCHER'S    OWN 

STORY. 

BY    T.  M.  FIELD. 

"  I  never  fight  when  angry,  gentlemen." 

James  Bowie. 

"  I  GO  in  for  reprisals,  gentlemen — by  the  eter- 
nal heavens,  reprisals !  Seize  on  abolition  prop- 
erty in  New  Orleans,  Natchez — wherever  found. 
Seize  on  the  Yankee  scoundrels  themselves,  and 
exchange  them  for  our  own  kidnapped  slaves — 
nigger  for  nigger,  by  thunder  !" 

This  violent  speech,  delivered  with  savage  en- 
ergy, by  a  thin,  wiry-looking  man — one  of  a 
group  collected  around  the  stove  in  the  "social 
hall"  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat — was  received 
with  a  shout  of  applause  by  all  assembled. 

'*  Good,  by  gracious!"  "That's  the  talk!" 
"  You  're  a  boss,  judge  !"  &c.,  followed  the  ex- 
plosion, like  a  rattle  of  small  thunder,  till  an 
enormous  figure,  in  a  white  hat  and  blanket  coat 
— yet,  withal,  a  good-looking  man — arose  slow- 
ly, stretched  himself,  and  brushed  back  the  thick 
hair  from  his  broad  forehead,  and  then,  in  quiet, 
yet  evidently  pleased  accents,  said,  with  a 
smile  : 

"  Yes,  judge,  that 's  the  talk,  I  believe  !  Gen- 
tlemen, we  '11  take  a  little  something." 

There  was  a  general  demonstration  as  if  to 
rise,  when  the  barkeeper,  who  made  one  of  the 
crowd,  and  who  appeared  to  be  singularly  im- 
pressed with  the  new  doctrine  of  "reprisals," 
begged  the  "colonel"  would  keep  his  seat,  and 
"drinks"  should  be  brought. 

"  Sit  down,  colonel,"  cried  the  energetic  judge, 
emptying  his  mouth  of  a  "chew,"  by  way  of 
preparation  for  "  one  more  drink,"  and  at  the  same 
time  running  his  heels  higher  up  the  stove  pipe — 
"Sit  down;  this  thing  has  got  to  be  fixed  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south,  and  a  little  talk 
about  it  won't  be  lost." 

All  resumed  their  seats,  the  "drinks"  were 
brought,  and,  by  the  spirit  with  which  fresh  cigars 
were  lighted,  it  was  evident  that  the  subject  had 
only  got  fairly  under  headway  in  the  assembly. 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  18 — .  During  the  preceding 
summer,  a  couple  of  slaves  had  been  seduced,  and 
finally  wrested  from  their  masters  by  the  Boston 
abolitionists,  and  the  numerous  southerners  then 
at  the  north,  filled  with  violent  indignation,  gave 
vent  to  the  most  furious  threats  and  denuncia- 
tions. It  is  not  intended  here  to  argue,  or  even 
comment  upon  the  vexatious  questions  of  slavery, 
but  simply  to  sketch  a  few  features  and  incidents 
of  south-western  character  and  adventure. 

It  was  a  cold  and  rainy  night ;  the  steamer 
plunged  along  amidst  dense  shadows,  in  which 
the  unpractised  eye  could  not  even  distinguish  an 
outline  ;  the  main  cabin  was  spread  with  mat- 
tresses, and  the  persons  around  the  stove,  the  last 
up,  deserting  some  half  hour  previously  a  couple 
of  card  tables,  and  falling  upon  an  exciting  topic, 
now  promised  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  resumed  the  fiery  judge, 
"  it  may  seem  like  a  desperate  doctrine,  but  what 
except  desperation  is  left  us?  The  crisis  must 
come  !  My  slave  is  my  property,  guaranteed  to 
me  by  the  constitution.  If  Massachusetts  sanc- 
tions the  seizure  of  our  niggers,  who  shall  cry 
shame  on  Louisiana,  should  she  retort  upon  their 
ships?" 


Another  cheer  of  approval  further  stimulated 
the  speaker,  who  rushed  into  a  vehement  relation 
of  several  other  abolition  outrages,  which  led  to 
certain  stories  of  southern  vengeance  upon  abo- 
lition agents  ;  a  sort  of  vindictive  phrenzy  spread 
among  the  company ;  fresh  drinks  were  called  in  ; 
"  Lynching"  was  a  theme  upon  which  all  were 
eloquent,  and  well  known  cases  of  punishment 
under  that  summary  code  were  repeated,  com- 
mented and  gloated  on  with  a  savage  enjoyment 
which  promised  a  rough  fate  for  the  next  tract  dis- 
tributor which  might  be  caught  by  any  of  the 
party. 

During  this  time  the  colonel,  though  evidently 
of  kindred  sentiments  with  the  company,  had  pre- 
served his  equanimity  ;  he  smoked  his  cigar  de- 
liberately, listened  to  the  indifferent  speakers  with 
an  assenting  smile,  or,  may  be,  a  "  Just  so,  doc- 
tor," or  a  "Quite  correct,  gentlemen;"  but, 
finally,  after  the  relation  of  a  retaliating  capture 
and  execution  under  horribly  exciting  circum- 
stances, he,  in  mild  tones,  and  with  an  aspect 
that  indicated  anything  but  ferocity,  signified  his 
intention  to  relate  "  a  little  circumstance"  himself. 

"I'm  not  a  passionate  man,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  drawing  up  his  leg  slowly,  and  adjusting  his 
vast  bulk  in  the  chair  ;  "  I  'm  rather  a  calm  man, 
and  apt  to  bear  putting  upon,  rather,  but  I  go  in 
for  Lynch  law,  some,  for  all  that.  1  had  a  little 
case  of  my  own  with  one  of  those  abolition  gentle- 
men once,  and  I  acted  up  to  the  law  fully — on  my 
honor  1  did,  gentlemen.  I  am  a  family  man,  gen- 
tlemen— and  a  friend  who  comes  to  see  me,  or  a 
stranger  wishing  to  put  up,  if  an  honest-looking 
white  man,  always  finds  my  house  his  home 
while  in  it.  I  keep  servants  to  wait  on  them, 
purposely — ^I  do,  gentlemen,  and  treachery  under 
such  circumstances  is  a  mean  thing — it 's  not  a 
white  man's  act,  gentlemen." 

An  emphatic  assent  was  expresssd  on  all 
hands.  "  Well,  I  lost  two  boys,  valuable  ser- 
vants, gentlemen,  by  entertaining  wolves  in 
sheeps'  clothing,  and  I  determined  that  the  next 
one  who  called  should  be  punished  some,  and  I 
did  n't  wait  long,  for,  somehow,  they  had  got  the 
hang  of  my  house,  gentlemen,  and  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  temper.  A  very  polite  stranger, 
with  his  wife  and  a  '  dearborn,' came  along;  he 
had  something,  however,  the  matter  with  his  eyes 
when  I  looked  at  him  ;  and  so  I  put  my  own 
servant,  Jake — a  very  good  boy,  gentlemen — a 
perfect  white  man,  and  whom  I  never  said  a 
cross  word  to  in  my  life — I  put  Jake  to  'tend  on 
them  ;  and  sure  enough,  after  I  was  in  bed,  back 
came  the  boy  to  say  that  the  gentleman  had  of- 
fered to  run  off"!  Well,  I  told  Jake  to  go  with 
him — first  leaving  word  which  way  he  was  to 
travel,  and  then  I  went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning, 
Jake's  wife — a  decent  wench,  gentlemen — a  per- 
fect lady — came  to  tell  me  all  about  the  arrange- 
ment;  so  taking  my  overseer  with  me,  I  started 
after  them." 

"I  should  THINK  so!"  "Wake  snakes!" 
"Go  ahead,  judge!"  A  dozen  eager  exclama- 
tions evinced  the  zest  with  which  the  climax  of 
the  story  was  expected.  The  narrator,  how- 
ever, proceeded  with  a  sang  froid  that  was  inimi- 
table. 

"I  had  n't  gone  but  a  few  miles,  when  back 
comes  Jake,  meeting  me.  The  fox,  gentlemen, 
had  smelt  a  trap  and  put,  with  his  wife  and 
wagon,  leaving  the  boy  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Of  course  I  didn't  drop  the  matter,  but  followed 
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up  and  soon  got  on  trail.  I  tracked  him  back  a 
good  many  miles  from  the  river,  but  missed  him 
near  a  lake  which  was  back  of  our  plantation,  and 
lost  a  good  deal  of  time.  Towards  afternoon,  re- 
turning by  another  road  towards  the  river,  be- 
tween the  hayou  and  Dr.  Boll's  new  clearing,  I 
heard  voices,  and  in  a  minute  drove  right  up  to 
a  crowd  of  neighbors,  who  had  got  my  visitor,  his 
wife,  and  his  '  dearborn'  right  in  the  middle  of 
them!  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  one  or  two  of 
them  had  got  notice  that  there  were  wolves  about, 
and  were  on  the  lookout  for  varmint  as  my  ac- 
quaintance drove  in  among  them." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  A  general  chuckle  of  de- 
light was  succeeded  by  a  grin  of  anticipation. 

"  I  found  my  friend,  gentlemen,  talking  right 
and  left,  like  a  lawyer,  making  everything  straight 
and  agreeable,  when  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of 
me,  in  the  next  moment  of  Jake  ;  and,  gentle- 
men, if  ever  a  man  gave  up  the  ghost  before  the 
breath  was  out  of  him,  it  was  that  fellow  ;  his 
eyes  glazed  ;  a  dark  circle  settled  round  them, 
while  his  lower  lip,  blue  and  quivering  as  the 
blood  left  it,  after  making  an  effort,  as  it  were,  to 
recall  the  relaxed  jaw  to  its  duty,  finally  fell 
with  it ;  and  there  the  man  sat,  staring  at  me, 
motionless,  with  the  exception  of  his  throat, 
which  worked  spasmodically  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
ply itself  with  moisture  from  the  parched  mouth. 
Gentlemen,  he  was  the  picture  of  a  small  rascal 
caught  in  a  full  snap !  I  first  blushed  that  he 
was  a  white  man,  and  then  next  that  he  was  an 
American  !" 

"  American  h-11 !"  interrupted  one  of  the  pilots 
of  the  boat,  who,  perched  upon  a  pile  of  trunks, 
had  hitherto  said  nothing ;  "he  was  a  d — d  Yan- 
kee, that's  what  he  was!"  This  distinction  was 
recognized  with  great  applause,  of  course.  The 
colonel  resumed  : 

"  There  was  just  about  a  tolerable  court  on  the 
spot,  gentlemen,  and  it  was  agreed  to  try  the  fel- 
low right  thar.  There  was  evidence  besides 
mine,  for  one  man  had  followed  him  up  along  the 
plantations  for  twenty  miles ;  but  yet  the  woman 
kinder  stood  between  him  and  his  due,  and  1 
thought  I  would  question  her  too.  She  was 
young,  gentlemen,  with  a  simple  look — had  evi- 
dently neither  the  heart  nor  the  wit  of  a  woman 
about  her,  and  at  my  first  question — something 
put  it  into  my  head — '  Are  you  married  to  this 
man  r  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  I  had  him  taken  away  at 
once,  and  out  it  all  came — with  no  thought  of 
injuring  her  companion  though  ;  it  was  the  simple 
impulse  to  relieve  a  timid  mind  by  confession. 
She  was  not  his  wife.  She  had  taught  school  in 
Tennessee,  where  this  man  saw  her,  and  first 
persuading  her  to  aid  him  in  the  circulation  of 
abolition  tracts,  finally  seduced  and  carried  her  to 
New  Orleans-,  where,  growing  more  bold  as  he 
extended  his  acquaintance  with  the  country,  he 
had  made  another  arrangement  with  the  '  society' 
— one  of  greater  profit  as  of  greater  risk — namely, 
to  '  run  off'  negroes  from  the  plantations  along  the 
coast.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  mighty  long  story — 
bar-keeper ' ' 

"  Oh,  go,  no  !"  "Go  ahead,  colonel."  Drinks 
at  the  moment  were  declined,  but  the  shorter  ope- 
ration of  taking  a  fresh  "  chew"  by  way  of  filling 
up  the  pause. 

"  I  had  another  question  to  ask  the  woman. 
*  Do  you  love  this  man?'  said  I.  The  poor  crea- 
ture wept  worse  than  ever,  gentlemen  ;  she  said 


her  only  desire  was  to  go  to  some  friends  in  Illi- 
nois, where  she  hoped  to  be  welcome  and  to  get 
along  more  wisely.  'He  abuses  you,  then,'  said 
I.  'Oh,'  said  she,  'I  wouldn't  mind  that,  if  I 
thought  he  would  n't  hill  me.'  In  short,  as  I  hope 
to  live  a  mild  and  considerate  citizen,  gentlemen, 
that  livid,  cowardly  scoundrel  had,  during  my 
pursuit  of  him,  after  threatening  his  victim — now 
his  burthen — till  she  was  nearly  lifeless,  actually 
attempted  to  drown  her  in  the  swamp !  I  need  n't 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  how  unanimo\is  the  verdict 
was  in  this  case  ;  the  woman,  for  whom  we  sub- 
sequently made  up  a  subscription,  was  moved  off 
towards  the  nearest  house:  the  man,  a  mighty 
small  figure,  anyhow,  shrunk  to  half  his  natural 
size;  discolored  as  if  the  last  corrupting  change 
had  anticipated  the  grave  ;  his  arms  bound  behind 
his  back — and  shivering  on  the  ground,  too  spent 
to  exhibit  a  spasm — with  the  rein  which  he  had 
lately  held  in  his  hand  buckled  around  h's  neck 
for  a  halter — like  a  thing  too  abject  even  to  hang — 
awaited  the  selection  of  a  crotch  for  him  to  swing 
from." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  picture,  t-l^e  horrid 
features  of  which  were  thus  in  detail  described, 
had  gradually  excited  the  phlegmatic  limner  ;  not 
at  all !  His  sentences  swelled,  not  from  the  mere 
impetuous  gathering  of  ideas,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
from  a  good-natured  desire  to  make  the  story  as 
interesting  as  possible  to  his  hearers,  while  it  in 
no  respect  exhibited  nervousness, — there  was  not  a 
flash  of  passion  during  the  whole  narration.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  hearers,  though.  The 
eyes  of  the  "judge"  seemed  bursting  from  his 
head  in  eager  expectation,  while  the  "  chewing" 
operation  on  his  part  was  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended;  others  were  like  him;  a  few  again,  by 
an  eager  but  painful  contraction  of  the  brows,  be- 
trayed a  softer  nature — at  any  rate,  more  sensitive 
nerves. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  there  was  a  moment's  delay 
in  choosing  a  limb  ;  in  the  mean  time,  by  way  of 
hanging  the  culprit  with  a  little  life  in  him,  some 
one  had  given  him  a  mouthful  of  whisky,  when, 
recovering  his  tongue,  he  began  to  beg ;  from 
begging,  gentlemen,  he  got  to  screaming  ;  blood 
actually  trickled  from  his  straining  eyes,  and  it 
was  getting  unpleasant — no  dignity  about  it  ! 
An  idea  struck  me !  I  just  climbed  up,  hand 
over  hand,  a  pretty  stout  sapling  close  by  me; 
I 'm  a  heavy  man,  gentlemen,  and,  as  I  mounted 
over,  the  young  tree  came  with  me — bent  like  a 
fishing  rod " 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the  company ; 
an  enormous  "  roach,"  peeping  from  a  crack  in 
the  panelling,  could  hardly  have  crossed  without 
being  heard,  while  each  eye  was  riveted  horribly 
upon  the  speaker. 

"  The  culprit,  gentlemen,  took  the  idea  sooner 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  his  shrieks  and  ravings 
were  dreadful — really  dreadful !  Another  climbed 
after  me,  and,  with  the  added  weight,  down  we 
both  came,  half  hid  amongst  the  high  boughs  of 
the  top,  and  the  loose  end  of  the  rein  was  made 
fast  in  a  second.  '  One  instant,  for  God'' s  sake! 
I^ve  got  children!  For  the  sake  of  my  soul!'' — 
half  uttered  scream,  gentlemen,  mingled  with  the 
rush  of  the  boughs,  as  we  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  the  nigger  thief,  with  a  jerk  that  snapped  his 
neck,  flew  into  the  air,  describing  the  half  circle 
as  spanned  by  his  halter,  and  swinging  back  to  us 
again  from  the  other  side  !" 

A  long  breath  was   drawn  by  the  whole  com- 
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pany.  The  "judge"  was  the  first  to  break  the 
succeeding  pause. 

"Well,  that  was  an  idea!  We'll  drink  on 
that,  gentlemen,  by  thunder  !"' 

All  moved  to  the  bar — some  two  or  three  si- 
lently, the  others  as  to  the  mere  change  of  enjoy- 
ment. "  Colonel,"  cried  the  judge,  "  name  your 
liquor — that  loas  an  idea!" 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  another,  with  no  less  en- 
thusiasm, "  a  first-rate  idea  !" 

"  A  splendid  idea!"  "A  glorious  idea!"  was 
the  general  chorus. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  complacently  ol)served  the 
giant,  as  he  raised  his  glass,  "  I  think  myself  that 
it  was  a  sweet  idea  !" 


SELLING    A    WIFE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial, giving  to  that  journal  some  interesting 
"  Sketches  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  England," 
introduces  the  following  picture  of  a  scene  in  Staf- 
fordshire amongst  the  local  peasantry,  whose  con- 
dition would  seem  from  the  sketch  to  be  much  de- 
based and  degraded  : 

"The  town  crier,  in  front  of  a  dirty  tavern, 
rings  his  bell  and  gives  notice  that  a  vv^oman — and 
her  little  babby — will  be  offered  for  sale — in  the 
market  place — this  afternoon — at  four  o'clock — by 
her  husband — Moses  Slatter — otherwies  Rough 
Moey." 

A  universal  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  an- 
nouncement, and  all  the  people  answered,  hurrah  ! 
The  women  in  the  street  bent  double  in  their  con- 
vulsions of  merriment,  and  the  shopkeepers  col- 
lected in  twos  and  threes,  congratulated  each  other 
on  the  promised  scene,  and  leaving  their  shops  to 
the  care  of  their  apprentices,  retired  to  the  tavern, 
to  drink  success  to  "  Rough  Moey."  The  crier 
went  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  make  his 
announcement,  and  a  group  of  ragged  children  fol- 
lowed him. 

On  came  the  crowd  with  a  hurricane  of  hurras, 
as  they  neared  the  market  place  ;  in  the  centre 
three  or  four  fellows  with  sticks  kept  back  the 
eager  crowd  from  crushing  upon  a  man,  woman, 
and  infant — the  lions  of  the  day  ! 

The  man  was  a  stout,  burly  fellow,  of  about 
forty-five  or  fifty :  his  face  had  been  originally 
deeply  marked  with  small  pox,  but  the  smaller  im- 
press of  the  disease  had  been  literally  ploughed 
out  by  deep  blue  furrows,  which  the  horrible  fire- 
damp had  left  in  his  face  and  neck.  He  had  lost 
one  eye,  and  a  wooden  stump  supplied  the  place 
of  his  right  leg.  The  expression  of  his  features 
was  that  of  a  fiend,  a  brutal  animal  fiend. 

The  woman  was  much  younger,  probably  about 
twenty-three,  with  as  much  good  looks  as  was 
compatible  with  her  slavish  occupation  in  life ;  a 
young  child  of  about  a  year  old  was  in  her  arms, 
quite  undisturbed  by  the  horrid  uproar  around.  A 
common  hempen  halter  was  put  loosely  around  her 
neck,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  her  husband ; 
she  was  evidently  in  her  best  attire  ;  her  face  was 
washed,  leaving  a  boundary  line  of  coal  dust  ex- 
tending along  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  her 
hair  was  gathered  up  into  a  knot  behind,  confined 
by  a  blue  ribbon,  which  floated  in  gallant  stream- 
ers. 

If  one  might  judge  from  her  appearance,  her 
situation  was  anything  but  unpleasant  to  her  feel- 
ings, and  in  reply  to  the  encouraging  exclamation 
of  "  Ne'er  mind,  Sal !  keep  up  ye  art — never  say 


die!"  &c.,  she  replied  with  a  merry  laugh,  and 
assured  them  that  she  would  "be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  rascal  ;"  that  "  it  sarved  her  right  for 
marrying  such  a  good-for-nothing  scoundrel."  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  market 
place — some  ale  was  sent  for  ;  all  the  fiddlers  and 
all  the  "  hurdy-gurdies"  were  pressed  into  service, 
and  all  struck  up  in  simultaneous  discord,  before 
the  business  was  entered  upon. 

After  all  these  preparations  were  concluded,  an 
inverted  tub  was  brought,  on  which  the  woman 
stood,  still  holding  her  child.  Another  was  pro- 
vided for  the  auctioneer-husband  ;  a  "ring"  was 
cleared,  by  some  stout  fellows  with  sticks,  and  the 
business  of  the  sale  commenced. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  shake  their  heads  in 
doubt  at  the  scene  I  am  attempting  to  describe. 
All  I  can  say  in  answer  is — I  saw  it ;  and  it  was 
not  the  first  time  I  had  looked  on  such  a  scene.  I 
know  the  law  does  not  allow  it,  but  I  saw  it  done, 
and  am  not  the  apologist,  either  of  the  law  or  the 
people. 

I  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  jealousy  was  the 
cause  of  the  present  auction,  as  it  always  is  of 
similar  transactions.  That  "  Rough  Moey,"  in 
his  green  old  age,  had  given  a  "  pit  wench"  a  new 
gown,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  with  a  fortnight's 
"  treat,"  to  marry  him ;  that  she  had  afterwards 
transferred  her  affections  to  a  young  collier,  upon 
which  Moey  became  jealous  and  beat  her  ;  beating, 
however,  did  not  cure  love,  but  only  awakened 
thoughts  of  vengeance.  She  watched  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  finding  him  one  night  very  drunk,  she 
gently  unstrapped  and  removed  his  wooden  leg  and 
thrashed  him  to  her  heart's  content ;  whereupon 
Moey,  knowing  perhaps  that  "  love  is  strong  as 
death,"  became  tired  of  keeping  a  woman,  the 
affections  of  whose  young  and  delicate  heart  were 
absorbed  by  another,  and  adopted  the  present  mode 
of  procedure,  as  the  only  recognized  legal  method, 
with  which  he  was  cognizant,  of  transferring  her 
to  her  admirer. 

"  Laerdies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Moey  upon  his 
tub,  holding  a  quart  pot  in  one  hand  and  the  halter 
in  the  other,  and  winking  with  his  remaining  eye  ; 
"  Laerdies  and  gentlemen,  ere  's  all  your  good 
healths."  He  took  a  long,  long  draught,  then  in- 
verted the  pot,  to  show  that  it  was  empty,  and  said 
Ah-h-h  !  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  colliers 
laughed  and  said,  "  Thank  thee,  Moey  !"  and  the 
same  number  of  women  said,  "Well  done,  old  lad!" 
A  young  man  who  was  evidently  to  be  the  pur- 
chaser, supplied  the  wife  with,  and  she  kept  up, 
a  running  fire  of  short  sentences  with  the  women 
around.  Notwithstanding  this  bravado,  I  could 
see  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  heart  was 
beating  fiercely.  Her  voice  faltered  at  last,  and 
giving  her  child  to  the  young  man,  she  sat  down 
on  the  tub,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
bitterly.  All  laughing  suddenly  ceased  ;  here  was 
no  more  joking,  but  a  clamor  of  abuse  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  Babel,  the  women,  old  and 
young,  poured  upon  Moey.  It  was  very  contagious, 
that  feeling  of  indignation,  when  once  raised,  and 
the  men's  brows  began  to  contract,  when  the  pur- 
chaser expectant  said,  in  a  rather  savage  voice, 
"Come,  now,  old  chap;  let's 'a  done  wi' this 
foolery  ;  go  on  !" 

"Laerdies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Moey,  "we 
all  on  us  knows  how  the  matter  stands ;  it  canna 
be  helped,  so  we  need  n't  be  so  savage  about  it." 
Then  fortifying  himself  with  another  drink,  and 
winking  hideously  with  his  remaining  eye,  he  con- 
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tinued — "  Laerdies  and  gentlemen,  I  ax  lafe  to  op- 
pose to  yer  notice  a  very  honsome  young  'ooman 
an  a  noice  little  baby,  which  either  belongs  to  me 
or  somebody  else."  Here  was  a  general  laugh, 
and  good  humor  was  gaining  the  ascendant. 

"  Her  's  a  good  cratur,"  continued  Moey,  "  and 
goes  pretty  well  in  arness,  with  a  little  flogging. 
Her  can  cook  a  sheep's  head  like  a  Christian,  and 
mak  broth  like  as  good  as  Lord  Dartmouth.  Her 
can  carry  a*hundred  and  a  half  o'  coals  from  the 
pit  for  three  miles  ;  her  can  sell  it  well,  and  put  it 
down  her  throat  in  three  minits."  A  general 
laugh  i)f  applause  followed  this,  and  the  grateful 
audience  pressed  more  drink  on  the  orator. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  continued  Moey,  "roll  up 
and  bid  spirited  ;  it  's  all  right,  according  to  law ; 
I  bro't  her  through  the  turnpike,  and  paid  the  mon  ; 
I  bro't  her  with  a  halter,  an  I  had  her  cried  ;  so 
there  's  nothing  to  pay,  and  the  law  consarn  's  all 
right ;  so  if  yer  gie  me  enough  for  the  'ooman  I 
gie  yer  the  young  kid  into  the  bargain.  Now 
gentlemen!  who  bids?  Goin,  goin,  goin,  I  can't 
relay — can't  dwell  on  this  lot  as  the  auctioneer 
says." 

The  orator. ceased,  and  "great  cheering"  fol- 
lowed his  speech.  "  Eighteen  pence,"  cried  a 
voice  from  the  crowd.  "Eighteen  pence!"  re- 
peated Morey,  "only  eighteen  pence  for  a  full- 
grown  young  'ooman  !  why  you'd  have  to  pay  the 
parson  seven  and  six  for  marrying  yer  !  an  here  's 
a  wife  ready  made  to  yer  hands  for  eighteen  pence, 
eh  !  who  bids'?" 

"  I  '11  gie  ye  half  a  crown,  old  rough  'un,"  said 
the  young  man,  who  they  all  knew  would  be  the 
purchaser.  "  I  '11  tell  thee  wot,  .Tack,"  said  Moey, 
"  if  thee't  make  it  up  three  gallons  o'  drink,  her  's 
thine  ;  I  '11  ax  thee  naught  for  the  baby,  and  the 
baby  and  the  halter  's  worth  a  quart.  Come,  say 
six  shillin  !"  After  a  little  chaffin  about  the  price, 
the  young  man  agreed  to  pay  for  three  gallons  of 
ale  ;  which  it  was  stipulated  was  to  be  had  forth- 
with, and  in  which  himself,  his  newly  bought  wife 
and  one  or  two  friends  were  to  participate. 

The  bargain  being  concluded  the  halter  was 
placed  in  the  young  man's  hand,  and  the  young 
woman  received  the  congratulations  of  numerous 
dingy  matrons  ;  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  smiled 
cheerfully  ;  her  new  husband  impressed  a  sharp 
barking  kiss  on  her  cheek,  by  way  of  ratifying  the 
agreement ;  and  amid  shouts  and  laughter  the  mob 
broke  up  and  dispersed ;  the  new  wedding  party 
going,  I  proceeded  to  my  inn. 


THE    SONG    OF    STEAM. 
BY  G.  W.  CUTTER. 

Ha.rness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands, 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein  ; 
For  I  scorn  the  power  of  your  puny  hands 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 
How  I  laughed  as  I  lay  concealed  from  sight 

For  many  a  countless  hour, 
At  the  childish  boast  of  human  might, 

And  the  pride  of  human  power. 

When  I  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A  navy  upon  the  seas. 
Creeping  along  a  snail-like  band. 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breeze  ; 
When  I  marked  the  peasant  faintly  reel 

With  the  toil  which  he  daily  bore, 
As  he  feebly  turned  the  tardy  wheel, 

Or  tugged  at  the  weary  oar ; 
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When  I  measured  the  panting  courser's  speed, 

The  flight  of  the  courier  dove. 
As  they  bore  the  law  a  king  decreed, 

Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love  ; 
I  could  not  but  think  how  the  world  would  feel, 

As  these  were  outstripped  afar. 
When  I  should  be  bound  to  the  rushing  keel, 

Or  chained  to  the  flying  car. 

Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  they  found  me  at  last, 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length, 
And  I  rushed  to  my  throne  with  thunder  blast. 

And  laughed  in  my  iron  strength. 
Oh  !  then  ye  saw  a  wondrous  change 

On  the  earth  and  the  ocean  wide, 
Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range, 

Nor  wait  for  wind  or  tide. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  the  waters  o'er. 

The  mountains  steep  decline. 
Time — space — have  yielded  to  my  power — 

The  world  !  the  world  is  mine  ! 
The  rivers,  the  sun  hath  earliest  blest, 

Or  those  where  his  beams  decline  ; 
The  giant  streams  of  the  queenly  West, 

Or  the  orient  floods  divine. 

The  ocean  pales  where'er  I  sweep, 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice. 
And  the  monsters  of  the  briny  deep 

Cower,  trembling  at  my  voice. 
I  carry  the  wealth  and  the  lord  of  earth, 

The  thoughts  of  his  god-like  mind, 
The  wind  lags  after  my  flying  forth, 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 

In  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fathomless  mine 

My  tiresome  arm  doth  play, 
Where  the  rocks  never  saw  the  sun  decline, 

Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day. 
I  bring  earth's  glittering  jewels  up 

From  the  hidden  cave  below. 
And  I  make  the  fountain's  granite  cup 

With  a  crystal  gush  overflow. 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel 

In  all  the  shops  of  trade  ; 
I  hammer  the  ore  and  turn  the  wheel. 

Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  made  ; 
I  manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint ; 

I  carry,  I  spin,  I  weave  ; 
And  all  my  doings  I  put  into  print. 

On  every  Saturday  eve. 

I  've  no  muscle  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay,. 

No  bones  to  be  "  laid  on  the  shelf," 
And  soon  I  intend  you  may  "  go  and  play,'* 

While  I  manage  this  world  by  myself. 
But  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands,. 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein. 
For  I  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 

Licking  Valley  Register. 


Cheerfulness. —  Cheerfulness  and  festival  spirit 
fills  the  soul  full  of  harmony  ;  it  composes  music  for 
churches  and  hearts  ;  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifi- 
cations of  God ;  it  produces  thankfulness,  and  serves- 
the  ends  of  charity ;  and  when  the  oil  of  gladness- 
runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light 
and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making 
joy  round  about :  and  therefore,  since  it  is  so  inno- 
cent, and  may  be  so  pious  and  full  of  advantage,, 
whatsoever  can  innocently  minister  to  this  joy  does 
set  forward  the  work  of  religion  and  charity. — Jeremy: 
Taylor. 


tfSE   OF    THE   LEAGtJE PUNCti. 


USE    OF    THE    LEAGUE. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  measures  and 
movements  of  "  the  League,"  it  is  at  least  likely 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  mercantile  party  advocat- 
ing more  comprehensive  views  than  any  the  nation 
has  yet  seen.  "  My  more  genteel  friend,  Mr, 
Bright,"  as  Mr.  Cobden  calls  him,  may  be  a  wor- 
thy antagonist  of  Mr.  Hudson  ;  but  Mr.  Cobden 
himself  belongs  to  a  higher  class.  Mercantile 
politicians  have  hitherto  been  considered  identical 
with  advocates  of  a  special  interest.  Your  mer- 
chant in  parliament  was  usually  a  successful 
trader,  whose  wealth  gave  him  influence,  and  who 
from  his  experience  was  heard  with  respect  on 
facts  lying  within  his  own  sphere,  but  from  whom 
no  one  expected  sound  views  on  general  principles. 
The  mercantile  member  of  parliament  was  an 
oracle  to  all  parties  on  the  actual  profit  and  loss  of 
the  shipping  or  any  other  branch  of  trade,  and  an 
implicit  follower  of  the  political  leaders  with  whose 
party  he  had  been  connected  by  birth  or  other 
accident.  He  never  aspired  to  develop  a  theory 
of  trade,  or  look  upon  the  commerce  of  the  empire 
as  an  organic  whole.  He  stuck  to  his  own  line 
of  business,  and  sought  to  win  favors  and  conces- 
sions for  it  by  making  himself  useful  to  his  party. 
Ricardo  the  First  was  almost  a  solitary  exception 
to  this  general  character. 

But  the  mercantile  politicians  of  the  League,  be 
their  theory  right  or  wrong,  regard  the  whole 
commerce,  and  indeed  the  whole  industry  of  the 
nation,  as  an  organic  whole.  They  do  not  ask  for 
favors  to  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  another. 
They  announce  a  general  law  which  they  assert 
regulates  all  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise  ; 
:and  from  this  general  law  they  endeavor  to  deduce 
:"a  system  of  commercial  policy  that  will  give  fair 
;play  to  all.  They  have  been  forced  to  take  this 
high  ground  by  the  necessity  under  which  they 
felt  themselves  at  the  outset  of  disclaiming  con- 
nexion with  any  political  party.  Yet  the  neces- 
sity of  enlisting  a  large  body  of  supporters,  and  the 
narrowing  influence  of  an  association,  may  have  in 
part  counteracted  the  effects  of  this  isolation  from 
party ;  which,  moreover,  has  not  always  been 
very  faithfully  carried  into  effect.  The  League 
having  one  special  avowed  object,  its  opinions  on 
every  other  question  have  been  cut  and  shaped 
with  care  so  as  to  present  not  even  the  appearance 
of  discordance  with  those  which  they  avow  with 
reference  to  the  corn-trade.  Again,  the  League, 
like  every  other  association,  is  composed  of  much 
sincere  enthusiasm,  (always  respectable,)  a  few 
g-ood  heads  and  energetic  characters,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  rubbish.  These  influences  bias 
the  politicians  of  the  League — prevent  them  from 
bringing  to  the  investigation  of  every  commercial 
question  that  arises  minds  sufficiently  courageous 
and  independent  to  confess  mistakes  and  oblige 
them  at  times  to  adopt  arguments  and  courses  of 
action  which  their  better  judgment  and  taste  would 
reject,  lest  they  should  offend  some  of  their  parti- 
sans. From  these  deteriorating  influences,  how- 
ever, time  will  emancipate  the  politicians  of  the 
League  school ;  experience  teaching  them  the 
necessity  of  throwing  aside  arguments  which  only 
expose  them  to  triumphant  rejoinders,  and  desist- 
ing from  tricks  of  policy  which  only  alienate 
honest  men.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  their  very 
adversaries  will  be  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to 
adopt  those  habits  of  comprehensive  investigation 
and  logical  argument  which  are  the  proper  sources 


of  the  League's  strength,  wherever  it  is  strottg  ; 
for  dialecticians  of  this  high  class  can  be  success- 
fully encountered  by  none  but  kindred  spirits. 
The  contending  parties  will  educate  each  other, 
and  strike  out  truth  between  them. 

The  League's"  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  and 
even  its  associated  members,  are  matters  of  com- 
paratively little  moment.  There  it  is — a  fact, 
great  or  little.  It  will  survive  till  its  work  is 
accomplished,  whatever  attacks  may  be  made 
upon  it ;  and  it  will  not  survive  much  longer, 
although  desperate  efforts  will  be  made  to  gi\'e  it 
a  prolonged  vampyre-like  existence  by  the  paid 
agency  it  has  called  into  being.  But  the  more 
comprehensive  and  systematic  method  of  discuss- 
ing questions  of  commercial  policy,  which  it  has 
been  such  a  powerful  instrument  in  extendinqr 
from  makers  of  books  and  members  of  political 
economy  clubs  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
will  not  pass  away.  These  controversies  will  in 
future  be  more  and  more  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Cobdens  and  Barklies,  and  less  in  that  of  the 
Hudsons  and  Brights. — Spectator,  16  Aug, 


PUNCH. 

"  THE    TREASURES   OF    THE   DEEP." 

The  following  intelligence — quoted  from  the 
Hampshire  Telegraph — comes  from  free-hearted, 
liberty-loving  America  : — 

"  By  a  private  letter  which  has  reached  us  from 
Gibraltar,  we  are  informed,  upon  good  authority, 
that  20,000  slave  shackles,  for  men,  women,  and 
children — in  all  fourteen  cart-loads — have  been 
fished  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  American  war- 
steamer,  Missouri,  lately  burnt  at  that  port." 

Now,  as  the  timbers  and  other  relics  of  our 
Royal  George  have  been  worked  into  boxes  and 
nick-nacks,  we  propose  to  Americans — the  traders 
of  the  human  shambles,  the  money-seeking  breed- 
ers of ' '  God's  likeness  in  ebony' ' — that  they  should 
turn  the  penny  with  these  20,000  slave  shackles. 
If  wrought  into  utensils  for  domestic  use,  or  what 
would  still  be  better,  turned  into  ornaments  for  the 
women  of  America,  they  would  endear  to  them 
that  sweet  principle  which  coins  money  from  the 
"  marrow  and  the  bones  of  man."  Some  of  these 
shackles  might  also  be  manufactured  into  steel 
clasps  for  the  Bibles  of  the  very  religious  breeders 
of  the  black. 

[We  presume  that  this  story  about  the  shackles 
is  entirely  untrue — but  think  it  ought  to  be  inves- 
tigated, and  contradicted  by  authority. — Living 
Age.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  NURSERY. 

The  venerable  Homer,  they  say,  sometimes 
nods  ;  but  our  equally  venerable  laureat  seems  to 
be  always  snoring.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  he  should  have  missed  many  good 
chances  of  coming  before  the  public  ;  among 
others,  that  furnished  by  the  Queen's  Visit  to 
Germany,  We  consider  that  in  the  composition 
of  the  following  lines,  in  connection  with  that 
event,  we  are  absolutely  doing  his  work  for  him, 
and  we  accordingly  expect  him  to  bestow  a  leaf 
from  his  chaplet  on  us,  if  not  to  "stand"  a 
bottle  of  his  official  Malmsey.  With  this  brief 
preface  introduce  we  our  more  brief  poem  ;  to 
wit : — 
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SPECULATION. — A   SONNET   OP    THE   PALACE. 

[  wonder  what  the  royal  children  do, 
Now  that  their  gracious  parents  are  away  ; 
Whether  like  mice,  when  puss  is  out,  they  play, 
And  turn  their  princely  nursery  upside  down  ; 
Presuming  on  the  absence  of  the  crown, 
Frisking  and  frolicking,  with  gambols  gay. 
And  shouting  "Whoop!''  and  "Hip,  hip,  hip, 

hooray  ! ' ' — 
To  use  a  common  phrase — till  all  is  blue  ? 
For  the  blood  royal,  sure,  is  human  still  ; 
And  well  we  know  what  children  are  about. 
What  time  the  darlings  know  their  mother  's  out. 
But  whither  wanders  my  presumptuous  quill? 
Haply,  whilst  thus  I  build  my  royal  rhyme, 
The  babes  august  are  crying  all  the  time. 


TO    SIR    E.    BULWER    LYTTON,   BART. 

Sir, — You  dedicate  the  last  edition  of  your 
"  Zanoni"  to  Gibson  the  sculptor,  in  these  words  : 

"  I,  artist  in  words,  dedicate  to  you,  artist  whose 
ideas  speak  in  marble,  this  well-loved  work  of  my 
matured  manhood.  I  love  it  not  the  less  because 
it  has  been  little  understood,  and  superficially 
judged,  by  the  common  herd.  It  was  not  meant 
for  them." 

Now,  Sir  Edward,  this  is  not  fair  to  the  circu- 
lating libraries.  It 's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
"  common  herd,"  and  say  it  "  was  not  meant  for 
them,"  with  a  curl  of  your  fine  lip  ;  but  you 
know  it  was  meant  for  everybody  who  could  pay 
threepence  for  a  perusal  of  the  volumes — and  very 
popular  it  has  been,  especially  with  ladies'-maids 
and  milliners. 

You  call  yourself"  artist  in  words  ;"  this  is  not 
original.  There  is  a  man  in  Oxford  Street  who 
calls  himself"  artist  in  hair,"  and  you  ought,  in 
justice,  to  dedicate  your  next  novel  to  him. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  your  work  and  his, 
which  I  can't  discover  between  yours  and  Gib- 
son's. 

His  material  is  as  flimsy,  his  workmanship  as 
dexterous,  as  your  own.  He  will  spin  you  a  land- 
scape or  a  cipher,  a  mptnento  mori  or  a  motto,  with 
equal  facility — and  it  shall  be  but  hair  after  all. 
So  you.  Sir  Edward,  have  spun  for  us  a  senti- 
mental highwayman,  a  high-souled  felon,  a  specu- 
lative seducer,  a  philosophic  dandy,  and  yet  the 
stuif  of  all  was  one  and  the  same — "self,"  Sir 
Edward,  "  self." 

Why  are  you  always  complaining?  The  pub- 
lic read  your  novels  ;  the  publishers  pay  for  them  : 
you  are  a  lion  at  dinners,  a  thing  to  point  at  in  the 
streets.  What  would  man  have  more  1  It  is  all 
very  well  to  put  off  a  clever  pinchbeck  imitation 
for  gold — we  grant  the  skill  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  workman — but  it  is  too  bad  to  insist  on 
our  acknowledging  it  to  be  genuine  gold,  and  to 
call  us  "  common  herd,"  when  we  give  you  a 
sturdy  "  no." 

Forgive  your  friendly  monitor  for  the  tone  he 
has  taken  towards  you.  We  have  no  objection  to 
your  considering  yourself  ill-used  ;  but  you  become 
a  bore  when  you  are  always  dinning  it  in  our  ears. 
A  play  of  yours  is  successful — we  are  "  a  dis- 
criminating public."  Your  next  play  is  damned — 
we  are  a  "  common  herd."  Your  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine  makes  a  hit  in  Germany  ;  you  dedicate  one 
edition  to  the  German  public,  as  philosophical 
critics,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

You  must  not  be  allowed  to  fancy  you  hold  the 
scales  quite  so  firmly  and  uncontestedly  ;  that  your 


works  are  the  gauge  and  test  of  artistic  judgmen* 
and  taste,  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  to  remind  you  of 
this,  that  we  have  taken  up  our  pen,  with  which, 
nevertheless,  we  subscribe  ourselves. 

Your  admirer  (within  limits,) 

Punch. 


PUNCH    ON    THE    SILKWORM. 

So  dazzling  is  the  magnificence  of  the  ladies' 
dresses  at  the  balls  and  assemblies  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  that  it  is  but  a  safe  precaution,  on 
entering  one,  to  put  on  a  pair  of  green  spectacles. 
The  finery,  however,  in  a  short  time  becomes 
tolerable ;  and  then  the  now  thinking  mind  in- 
quires, what  did  it  cost  1  We  refer  that  question, 
in  a  financial  sense,  to  the  lords — and  gentlemen — 
whom  it  concerns,  and  who  will  discuss  it,  no 
doubt,  with  a  due  proportion  of  groans.  Fine 
fashions  cost  something  more  than  fine  fortunes. 
Silks,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out silkworms  ;  but  it  is  not  known  as  generally 
that  their  making  up  involves  the  sacrifice  of  num- 
bers of  those  poor  things. 

The  silkworms  we  allude  to  possess  legs  and 
arms,  which  are  not,  however,  by  any  means  in 
the  condition  in  which  arms  and  legs  ought  to  be. 
These  said  silkworms  are  very  generally  kept  shut 
up  in  close,  ill-aired  cages,  at  work,  not  only  from 
morning  to  night,  but  also  from  morning  to  morn- 
ing, in  consequence  of  which  they  are  mostly  very 
sickly,  and  numbers  of  them  are  continually  dying 
off.  Need  we  say  that  our  silkworms  are  the 
creatures  commonly  known  as  needlewomen  ? 
Now  the  disease  most  incidental  and  most  fatal  to 
these  human  silkworms  is  consumption.  It  is  a 
shocking,  though  very  common,  occurrence,  to 
hear  of  a  young  lady  destroyed  in  her  prime  by 
the  malady  just  mentioned  ;  whose  origin  it  is  no 
less  common  to  hear  ascribed  to  a  cold  caught  at  a 
ball.  Now,  as  the  atmosphere  of  Almack's  is 
much  more  consumptive  than  that  of  Billingsgate, 
and  as  dances  in  the  open  air  on  a  village  green 
are  considerably  less  dangerous  than  at  the  Hano- 
ver Square  Rooms,  we  have  our  doubts  about 
the  connection  of  the  disease,  in  such  cases,  with 
cold. 

The  question  has  been  mooted,  whether  con- 
sumption is  contagious.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  it  is  ;  and  we  would  not  frighten  any- 
body, especially  a  sensitive  young  lady,  or  her 
anxious  mamma,  unnecessarily  ;  but  we  do  declare 
that  we  should  not,  were  it  consistent  with  our 
sex,  at  all  like  to  be  in  the  frocks  of  those 
whose  dresses  have  been  worked  by  consumptive 
fingers.  We  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject, 
except  that  we  hope  we  have  now  thrown  out 
a  little  hint,  which  may  induce  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended  to  interest  themselves,  for  their 
own  sakes,  in  behalf  of  the  over-worked  silk- 
worms. 

SONG    OF    THE    SORDID    SWEETHEART. 

I  loved  thee  for  thy  money. 

For  wealth,  they  said,  was  thine  ; 
But,  finding  thou  hast  none,  I 

Thy  heart  and  hand  resign. 
Think  not  I  wish  to  pain  thee. 

Deem  not  I  use  thee  ill  : 
I  like  thee  ; — but  maintain  thee, 

I  neither  can  nor  will. 

I  thought  thee  quite  a  treasure — 
A  bona  fide  sum, 
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And  dreamt  of  joy  and  pleasure 

That  never  were  to  come  : 
The  house — ^the  hounds — the  horses— 

Thy  fortune  would  allow  ; 
The  wines — the  dozen  courses  ; — 

That  dream  is  over  now  ! 

Not  for  thy  charms  I  wooed  thee, 

Though  thou  wast  passing  fair  ; 
Not  for  thy  mind  I  sued  thee, 

Though  stored  with  talents  rare  : 
Thine  income  't  was  that  caught  me — 

For  that  I  held  thee  dear  ; 
I  trusted  thou  'dst  have  brought  me 

Five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

That  hope,  alas  !  is  blighted, 

Thereon  I  will  not  dwell ; 
I  should  have  been  delighted 

To  wed  thee — but,  farewell ! 
My  feelings  let  me  smother. 

Hard  though  the  struggle  be. 
And  try  and  find  another, 

Rich  as  I  fancied  thee. 


punch's  regency. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  only  man  of  any  mark 

In  all  the  town  remaining, 
I  sauntered  in  St.  James'  Park, 

And  watched  the  daylight  waning. 
"  The  Speaker's  lips,"  I  said,  *'  are  sealed, 

They  've  shut  up  both  the  houses  ; 
Sir  Robert 's  gone  to  Turnabout  field. 

Sir  James  to  shoot  the  grouses. 
The  queen  and  all  the  court  are  out 

In  Germany  and  Flanders, 
And,  happy  midst  his  native  kraut ^ 

My  princely  Albert  wanders. 
No  more  the  dumpy  palace  arch 

The  royal  standard  graces  ; 
Alone,  upon  his  lonely  march. 

The  yawning  sentry  paces." 
Beneath  an  elm-tree,  on  a  bank, 

I  mused,  (for  tired  my  hunch  was,) 
And  there  in  slumber  soft  I  sank, 

And  this  the  dream  of  Punch  was. 

THE    DREAM. 

I  dreamed  it  was  a  chair  of  gold, 

The  grassy  bank  I  sat  on  ; 
I  dreamed  Saint  Edward's  sceptre  old 

I  wielded  for  a  baton. 
Men  crowded  to  my  throne,  the  elm, 

In  reverend  allegiance  ; 
And  Punch  was  published  through  the  realm. 

The  jolliest  of  regents. 

Back  came  the  ministerial  rout 

From  touring  and  carousing  ; 
Back  came  Sir  Bob  from  Turnabout, 

And  back  Sir  James  from  grousing. 
I  turned  upon  a  scornful  heel, 

When  Graham  asked  my  favor  ; 
I  sternly  banished  Bobby  Peel 

To  Turnabout  forever. 

To  courtly  Aberdeen,  I  sent 

A  mission  influential, 
To  serve  the  Yankee  President 

As  Flunky  Confidential. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  in  banishment 

I  ordered  to  old  Reekie, 


And  Stanley  to  New  Zealand  went 
Ambassador  to  Heki. 

And  Kelly,  whom  the  world  assails. 

But  whom  the  bar  takes  fame  from, 
I  made  Lord  Viscount  New  South  Wales 

Where  poor  John  Tawell  came  from. 
And  then  I  asked  his  grace,  the  duke, 

What  ministers  to  go  to. 
On  which  he  generously  took 

The  cabinet  in  toto. 

0  then  !  all  other  reigns  which  shine 
Upon  our  page  domestic. 

Were  mean  and  dim  compared  to  mine, 

That  regency  majestic. 
And  ages  hence  the  English  realm 

Shall  tell  the  wondrous  legend 
Of  Punch,  when  at  the  nation's  helm, 

Her  Majesty's  high  regent. 

Around  my  empire's  wide  frontier 

No  greedy  bully  swaggered. 
Nor  swindling  Yankee  buccaneer, 

Nor  savage  Gallic  braggart. 
For  threats  and  arms  were  flung  aside, 

And  war-ships  turned  to  traders, 
And  all  our  ports  were  opened  wide. 

To  welcome  the  invaders. 

At  home  the  cottier  coursed  his  hare. 

Beside  the  duke  his  neighbor  ; 
The  weaver  got  his  living  fair 

For  his  ten  hours  of  labor. 
And  every  man  without  employ 

Got  beef — not  bones — to  feed  on. 
And  every  little  working  boy 

His  page  of  Punch  could  read  on. 

And  Irishmen  learned  common  sense. 
And  prudence  brought  them  riches  ; 

Repeal  ceased  pilfering  for  pence 
In  Paddy's  mended  breeches. 

Old  Dan  was  grown  too  rich  to  beg, 
And  in  a  union  jolly 

1  linked  Mac  Hale  with  Tresham  Gregg, 

And  Beresford  with  Crolly. 

Then  gentlemen  might  earn  their  bread, 

And  think  there  was  no  shame  in  't ; 
And  at  my  court  might  hold  their  head 

Like  any  duke  or  dame  in  't. 
A  duchess  and  her  governess 

The  same  quadrille  I  clapt  in  ; 
I  asked  old  Wellington  to  mess, 

And  meet  a  half-pay  captain. 

The  bar  and  press  I  reconciled  I 

(They  thanked  me  one  and  all  for  't,) 
Benignantly  the  Thunderer  smiled 

On  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  *  *  * 
I  know  not  where  my  fancy  strayed. 

My  dream  grew  wilder — bolder — 
When  suddenly  a  hand  was  laid 

Full  roughly  on  my  shoulder. 

It  was  the  guardian  of  the  park — 

The  sun  was  sunk  in  heaven  ; 
"  Git  up,"  says  he,  "  it 's  after  dark. 

We  shuts  at  half  past  seven." 
And  so  I  rose  and  shook  myself. 

And,  satiatus  ludi, 
Resigned  the  crown  to  Royal  Guelph, 

And  went  to  tea  to  Judy. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

PARTS    OF    A    LETTER    FROM    MR.    WALSH. 
Paris,  August  20,  1845. 

The  London  Globe  of  the  18th  instant  has  an 
editorial  article  in  which  it  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  Americans  would  commit  enormous  folly  in 
fighting  for  Oregon  ;  that  they  should  be  satisfied 
with  continuing  to  conquer  Nature  within  their 
already  too  ample  field. 

The  Paris  Siede  of  this  morning  gives  an  edi- 
torial column  and  a  half,  entitled  "  England  and 
the  United  States."  According  to  this  journal 
the  United  States  may  be  incited  by  their  success 
in  the  instances  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
to  inordinate  territorial  cupidity  :  England  is  pre- 
paring to  arrest  their  further  aggrandizement  by 
war  :  her  fleets  are  reorganized  and  exercised  with 
this  view  ;  she  is  making  all  ready  :  Sir  Robert 
Peel  involved  France  in  the  Texas  question,  but 
cannot  venture  to  require  of  M.  Guizot  more  than 
tieiitrality  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  :  M.  Guizot 
will  remain  neutral  ;  but  France  might  join  the 
United  States  without  fearing  a  coalition  in  the 
north  :  the  continental  powers  would  not  again 
league  with  England ;  France  has  the  frames 
(cadres)  for  an  army  of  five  hundred  tiiousand 
men  ;  she  has  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet ; 
Paris  is  impregnably  fortified  ;  Great  Britain  might 
be  revolutionized,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  written  from  Constantinople  that  the  Otto- 
man Porte  is  vexed  and  uneasy  at  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  Louis  Philippe's  youngest 
son,  to  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt.  The  old  entente 
cordiale  between  the  French  government  and  the 
viceroy  is  not  forgotten. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondins  will  soon 
be  issued. 

The  legitimist  journal  La  France,  of  this  day, 
has  an  official  communication  from  Froshsdoif, 
near  Vienna,  stating  that  the  royal  (old  Bourbon) 
family  are  there  in  perfect  health,  and  that  the 
court  of  Austria  is  very  attentive  to  its  relatives, 
particularly  to  the  Count  de  Chambord,  (Duke  de 
Bordeaux,)  who  has  been  formally  invited  to  the 
palace  of  Schcenbrunn. 

The  only  new  phasis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  is 
the  great  Protestant  Meeting  and  Demonstration  at 
Enniskillen.  The  Dublin  Mail  (Orange  organ) 
promised  the  presence  of  150,000  Orangemen  ;  but 
the  number  on  the  ground  does  not  seem  to  have 
surpassed  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand.  Some 
lords  and  ladies  appeared.  The  speakers  declared 
that  the  Irish  Protestants  were  able  and  resolved 
to  defend  themselves  ;  all  they  asked  was  not  to 
be  betrayed  by  the  British  government.  The 
London  Globe  (whig)  of  the  16th  observes  :  "  If 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  but  agree  among  them- 
selves about  what  is  required  to  remove  the 
miseries  of  their  condition,  it  would  much  simplify 
the  difficult  problem  how  that  country  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  imperial  parliament  and  execu- 
tive." It  is  more  likely  that  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  will  agree,  concerning  the  true  policy  and 
action  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  than  the  Repealers 
and  the  Orangemen  in  any  point  whatever. 

La  Presse  mentions  the  project  of  a  French 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
"  We  are,"  says  the  Presse,  "  the  most  inhuman 
people  on  earth  towards  our  domestic  animals. 
The  prevention  of  cruelty  would  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  breeds."  The  French,  however, 
are  cruel  only  to  animals  of  burden  and  draught ; 


they  are  exceedingly  fond  and  tender  of  their  dogs 
and  cats,  monkeys  and  parrots. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  New  Grenada,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  of 
this  day,  commends  the  treaty,  the  direct  trade  of 
France  with  that  republic  being  now  of  the  value 
of  four  millions  of  francs  ;  and  the  Debats  adds  : 
"  We  must  not,  in  fine,  forget  that  it  is  on  the 
territory  of  that  state  the  Istiimus  of  Panama  is  to 
open  a  new  pass  for  navigation  into  the  seas  of 
Oceania,  and  that  those  regions  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  very  active  commerce.  These 
considerations  indicate  the  importance  of  the  con- 
ventions which  we  have  successively  formed  with 
Venezuela,  the  Equador,  Texas!  and  New  Gre- 
nada." 

The  Jews  of  Paris  make  an  appeal,  through  the 
press,  to  the  good  intentions  and  magnanimity  of 
tlie  Emperor  Nicholas  in  behalf  of  their  oppressed 
brethren  in  Russia. 

The  National  of  this  day  devotes  half  of  its  first 
page  to  the  impolicy  of  the  French  interposition  in 
the  Texas  case,  and  to  the  allegation  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  that  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
attributed  to  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  assur- 
ances which  were  never  uttered.  The  National 
expected  that  the  Paris  ministerial  journals  would 
reprove  the  Times  and  defend  the  veracity  of  the 
American  functionaries.  It  challenges  the  Lon- 
don reviler  to  adduce  some  proof  of  the  imputation 
of  falsehood.  Assuredly,  Mr.  King  neither  mis- 
understood nor  misreported  either  the  monarch  or 
his  minister. 

A  translation  of  General  Jackson's  will  is 
"  going  the  rounds"  of  the  French  press. 

The  Vienna  faculty  of  physic  have  instituted  a 
formal  inquiry  into  animal  magnetism,  with  a 
view  to  grant  or  refuse  license  to  practise  the 
art. 

For  several  months  past  Mount  Vesuvius  has 
cast  up  flames,  and  occasionally  lava  ;  of  late  it 
has  afforded  some  new  and  very  curious  pheno- 
mena of  picturesque  light. 

The  private  galleries  of  paintings  in  this  capital 
are  described  in  a  series  offcuilletons  of  the  "  Con- 
stitutionnel."  There  are  some  rich  and  rare  col- 
lections, which  few  persons  see ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  London  is  more  fortunate,  and  her  treasures 
of  the  kind  more  accessible. 

The  London  Sun,  a  paper  of  high  pretensions 
and  rank,  relates  that  a  body  of  fifty  slaves  left 
Louisiana  with  the  intention  of  fighting  their  way 
into  Pennsylvania  !  The  same  geographical  oracle 
has  four  or  five  essays  to  demonstrate  the  unsound- 
ness and  futility  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  American 
claims  to  Oregon. — Colburn's  United  Service 
Magazine,  for  this  month,  comprises  an  article 
under  the  title  New  Allion,  alias  "  Oregon.''''  Its 
purport  is  a  refutation  of  the  American  arguments. 
If  Oregon  must  go  by  another  name.  New  Colum- 
bia would  answer  as  well  as  New  Albion.  Let  me 
offer  you  a  pregnant  quotation  from  the  elaborate 
article  : 

"  Although  the  river  Oregon  has  long  since 
furnished  an  outlet  for  the  furs  of  the  North- 
western Company,  little  has  been  known  or  said 
about  this  territory  in  England  ;  many  were  igno- 
rant even  of  its  name,  although  at  a  period  perhaps 
not  very  distant,  it  may  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  The  opening  of  the  east- 
ern ports  of  China  must  already  have  given  it  im- 
portance, which  will  be  vastly  increased,  should  a 
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ship  canal,  or  even  a  railroad,  be  brought  into 
activity  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  There  are 
other  considerations  which  will  present  themselves, 
connected  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  the  colonization  going  on  at  present 
in  the  Polynesian  Archipelago  by  the  French.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  extent  of  our  colonies,  we  hold  only  this 
single  point  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Horn  ; 
and  although  it  may  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
military  post,  it  ought  to  become  one. 

"  Again,  let  us  look  at  the  probable  fruits  of  the 
Arctic  expedition,  which  has  left  our  shores  this 
season.  This  mission  must  have  another  object  in 
view  than  merely  to  solve  the  geographical  prob- 
lem if  America  is  an  island.  Its  chief  design,  I 
presume,  will  be  to  ascertain  if  this  passage  can  be 
made  available  for  ships  or  steamers,  even  for  the 
space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  year.  Should 
it  ever  become  practicable,  even  to  that  limited 
space,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  have  a 
port  or  ports  on  the  entrance  to  the  Pacific,  that 
would  afford  repairs  and  refreshment  after  the 
perilous  northwest  passage.  To  these  advantages 
maybe  added  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  free 
access  to  the  Pacific  for  our  fur-dealers,  as  that  is 
the  shortest  route  to  their  best  market.  These 
reasons,  taken  separately  or  together,  may  appear 
sufficiently  cogent  to  induce  our  government  to 
take  some  immediate  steps  to  give  the  character  of 
possession  to  this  settlement  ;  the  appointment  of 
a  governor  and  of  one  or  two  magistrates,  with  the 
construction  of  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ore- 
gon or  Columbia,  to  give  protection  to  the  traders 
from  the  northwest,  the  boundary  lines  might  then 
be  settled  with  the  less  difficulty." 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Magazine  there  is  a 
continuation  of  the  very  interesting  Remarks  on  the 
S!ave-Tra<}e  in  the  Brazils,  by  Commander  Foote, 
R.  N.  He  is  an  intelligent  observer  and  severe 
censor.  I  must  be  permitted  to  cite  a  short  pas- 
sage of  his  remarks  : 

"  It  can  neither  be  denied  nor  concealed  that 
the  African  slave-trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
English  capital.  In  the  financial  year  ending  on 
the  31st  December,  1843,  the  value  of  English 
goods  exported  from  Brazil  (in  foreign  bottoms)  to 
the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
amounted  to  jC500,000,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  return  trade  whatever,  except  in  Afri- 
can slaves  !  The  consequence  is  that  our  own 
merchants  in  the  Brazils  become  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  the  slave-trade.  However  much  their 
own  ])rivate  feelings  may  revolt  from  the  horrors 
of  this  nefarious  traffic,  yet  the  payment  of  their 
just  debts  fz-equently  depends  on  the  success  of  a 
few  slave  vessels," 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  12th  instant 
there  is  a  column  of  American  statistics  derived 
from  the  last  report  of  your  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  Towards  the  end,  it  is  said  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry  and  the  raising  of  the  silk- 
worm have  utterly  and  ruinously  failed  in  the 
United  States.  "  Let  France,"  it  is  added,  "  cease 
to  fear  American  competition  :  the  Union  will  be 
for  her  an  immense  market."  We  may  hope  that 
the  silk-case  is  not  so  forlorn  with  you.  What 
are  the  natural  obstacles  to  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess? 

The  Paris  Constitutionnel  of  the  15th  instant 
has  a  copious  epistle  dated  Roadsted  of  Monrovia, 
14th  January,  1845.  It  relates  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  and  describes  Mon- 


rovia with  disparaging  opinions.  The  wiitei 
(probably  a  naval  officer)  is,  however,  enamored 
of  the  settlement  at  Cape  Palmas.  He  admires 
the  work  of  the  American  missionaries,  and  re- 
grets the  injudicious  management  or  insufficient 
means  of  the  French  on  the  whole  coast.  Many 
details,  besides,  of  the  practices  of  the  natives  of 
the  coast,  products,  trade,  and  so  forth,  render 
this  lively  communication  worthy  of  American 
attention. 

We  have  a  daily  repast  of  the  movements  and 
enjoyments  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and  hia  fair 
duchess,  at  Bordeaux.  They  paid  a  visit  to  the 
vast  wine-cellars  of  Monsieur  Guestier — the  head 
of  the  celebrated  firm  under  that  name — who  was 
created  a  peer  of  France  some  months  since. 
They  were  conducted,  by  torchlight  and  with  all 
forms  of  homage,  amid  his  six  thousand  regularly 
distributed  casks  of  claret,  of  all  qualities  and 
dates,  and  they  partook  of  a  subterranean  banquet, 
at  which  specimens  of  his  choicest  treasure  were 
loyally  served  and  graciously  quaffed.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  French  royal  party  with  the  Spanish  at 
Pampeluna  is  to  be  forever  memorable  ;  reviews, 
tournaments,  bull-fights — all  the  old  and  the  new- 
Spanish  devices  and  peculiarities  of  chivalrous  and 
regal  hospitality.  It  may  be  margined  that  Nar- 
vaez  and  De  la  Rosa  could  trust  Isabel  and  Chris- 
tina, and  themselves,  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
which,  for  six  years,  warred  fanatically  in  behalf 
of  Don  Carlos  against  the  mother  and  daughter, 
while  the  British  ministry  could  not  venture  their 
queen  in  Ireland.  Scotland,  France,  Germany — 
any  terra  firma  other  than  the  Emerald  Isle  !  I 
should  have  mentioned  above  that  eight  hundred 
wax-tapers  were  lighted  in  Mr.  Guestier's  vaults 
on  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  ;  that  their 
contents  are  estimated  at  four  millions  of  francs  ; 
that  the  processes  of  preparing  the  best  wines  for 
consumption  were  show'n  ;  and  that  one  of  the 
flasks  had  the  inscription  1753.  The  dock- 
vaults  in  London  are  still  more  curious  and  attrac- 
tive. 

The  chapters  sent  to  England,  of  the  stages  and 
treats  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  continent,  possess 
considerable  interest  for  readers  acquainted,  like 
myself,  with  the  localities  and  the  characters. 
Our  paper  le  Commerce  argues,  at  length,  that  tiie 
concourse  of  crowned  heads,  grand  dukes,  and 
cabinet  statesmen,  must  be  a  political  assignation  ; 
tariffs,  conventions,  alliances,  bargains,  are  at  the 
bottom. — LaPresse,  of  this  day,  asserts  that,  not- 
withstanding the  manoeuvres,  blandishments,  and 
seducements  of  the  British  tacticians,  the  confer- 
ences of  the  Zoll-Yerein  at  Carlsruhe  will  result  in 
an  increase  of  duties  detrimental  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain.  The  same  paper,  reporthig  the  news  by 
the  Cunard  steamer,  observes  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  case  of  frustration  (check)  so  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  British  and  French  cabinets 
and  their  envoys,  in  the  question  of  Texas. 

About  three  thousand  carpenters  have  gone  back 
to  their  business  by  compromise  with  the  build- 
ers. The  strike  is  at  an  end  in  other  parts  of 
France. 

The  poet  and  peer,  Victor  Hugo,  was  lately 
caught  in  adultery  wdth  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
portrait-painter,  Mr.  Biard.  He  pleaded  his  privi- 
lege, as  a  peer,  from  arrest ;  the  woman  was 
sent  to  prison.  Hugo  escaped,  to  travel  until  the 
affair  should  be  forgotten.  On  the  15th  instant 
the  husband's  demand  of  a  separation  wab 
brought  forward  in  court,  and  granted  ;  sentence 
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of  imprisonment  for  three  months  in  a  house 
of  correction  followed  for  Madame  Biard  ;  the 
children  were  assigned  to  the  husband,  the  wife, 
however,  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  twice  a 
month,  and  to  have  an  alimony  of  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  per  annum.  The  National  complained 
in  the  outset  that  the  gilty  peer  went  scot-free,  and 
will  escape  in  the  end  with  impunity.  A  year  or 
two  ago  the  poet  lost  a  daughter,  and  acted  and 
published  the  most  virtuous  sentimentality.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  session  of  the  peers,  he  de- 
clined the  chairmanship  of  an  important  committee, 
alleging  that  chagrin  for  the  loss  of  his  mother-in- 
law  disabled  him  from  composing  a  proper  report. 
You  are  aware  that  most,  the  principal,  of  Victor 
Hugo's  works  are  licentious.  We  must  never 
confide  or  believe  in  the  practical  morality  of  man 
or  woman  whose  pen  or  tongue  is  immoral.  Hugo 
has  a  solemn  tread  and  demure  air  ;  I  have  re- 
marked, also,  the  plainness  of  his  dress  :  his  coun- 
tenance has  never  pleased  me.  Last  winter,  at  a 
soiree  of  Mr.  Guizot,  he  fixed  my  attention  for 
some  time  while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  his  brother  peer  de  Segur,  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Napoleon's  Russian  Campaigns,  and  the 
contrast,  to  the  advantage  of  the  soldier,  in  mien 
and  whole  deportment,  struck  me  with  force. 

The  soi-disant  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  re- 
sembled Louis  I6th  remarkably,  and  who  really 
thought  himself  the  Dauphin,  died  on  the  10th 
instant,  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Others — perhaps  not  dupes — supplied  him  with 
money  for  his  personation  :  at  different  times,  he 
commanded  large  sums ;  the  London  police  offices 
and  the  courts  became,  in  the  end,  quite  familiar 
with  the  domestic  affairs  and  singular  pranks  of 
his  royal  highness.  You  have  enclosed  printed 
accounts  of  the  sanguinary  tumults  at  Leipsic, 
provoked  by  religious  fanaticism.  Our  legitimist 
oracles  aflirm  that  radical  and  philosophical  politics 
— university  propagandism — are  principal  stimu- 
lants. 

Paris,  August  19,  1845. 

Some  of  the  French  departments  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  corps  of  agricultural  engineers, 
to  be  educated  specially  in  the  way  of  the  engi- 
neers for  the  mines.  They  would  be  afterwards 
distributed  throughout  France  for  the  superintend- 
ence or  aid  of  improvements  in  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry. 

Lucien  Bonaparte's  Narrative  of  the  Revolution 
of  the  ISth  Brumaire,  recently  published  by  his 
family,  is  much  criticised  in  the  journals.  There 
are  striking  contradictions  between  this  narrative 
and  Napoleon's  account  of  the  same  event,  in  the 
Memoirs  dictated  at  St.  Helena. 

Last  week  was  concluded,  at  our  Court  of  As- 
sizes, the  trial  of  a  band  of  thirty — men,  women, 
and  boys — associated  for  as  hideous  and  disgusting 
profligacy  as  human  nature  can  perpetrate.  Com- 
binations of  thieves  and  burglars,  more  or  less 
numerous  each,  have  been  likewise  under  trial  and 
sentence.  Men  and  females  of  respectable  exterior 
and  in  respectable  spheres  of  life  often  form  part 
of  the  very  worst  of  these  associations  for  de- 
bauchery and  rapine. 

The  Courrier  Fran^ais  reports  from  official  doc- 
uments that  the  agricultural  population  (Euro- 
pean) of  all  Algeria  does  not  amount  to  seven 
thousand  souls  ;  that  the  colony  is  far  from  raising 
enough  for  its  subsistence  ;  that  in  1844  an  impor- 
tation from  abroad  of  700,000  hectolitres  of  grain 


and  of  more  than  thirty-five  millions  pounds  of 
flour  was  necessary  ;  that,  in  the  event  of  a  mari- 
time war,  the  colony  and  troops  would  be  starved  ; 
that  Marshal  Bugeaud  has  expended  in  the  five 
years  past  five  hundred  millions  of  francs,  and  that 
the  effective  of  his  armies  has  never  been  less  than 
eighty  thousand  men. 

The  central  official  committee  on  steam  engines 
appointed  the  chief  engineer  of  the  mines  to  pursue 
experiments  for  determining  a  mode  of  obviating 
or  curing  the  smoke  of  boilers  and  engines.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Moniteur  that  he  has  entirely  suc- 
ceeded. The  operation  was  on  Belgian  coal,  which 
emits  the  most  smoke.  The  smoke  is  consumed 
(burnt)  by  means  of  the  abundant  introduction  of 
air.  Hereafter  steam  factories  will  not  be  uncom- 
fortable neighbors ;  the  black  and  thick  smoke 
gives  place  to  a  light  and  whitish  vapor.  London 
may  rejoice. 

Versailles  is  now  the  rendezvous  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  present  year's  contingent  of  conscripts. 
These  groups  have  always  fixed  my  attention,  so 
many  of  them  seeming  mere  boys — all  raw,  rustic, 
or  clownish  in  the  extreme  degree.  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  classes  on  whom  the  con- 
scription chiefly  preys,  in  this  department  of  Seine 
and  Oise,  is  far  better  than  that  of  a  number  of  the 
other  departments.  Yet  I  have,  within  the  fort- 
night past,  seen  files  of  conscripts — a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  together — arriving  in  their  crude  state, 
whose  attire,  gait,  whole  aspect  and  march,  were  at 
least  as  wretched  as  those  of  any  gang  of  negroes 
whom  I  ever  beheld  under  any  circumstances  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  I  was  sufficiently  familiar  with 
six  of  the  slave  States.  In  a  singularly  short  time 
these  levies  are  wonderfully  metamorphosed  ;  their 
first  changes  of  person  and  dress,  and  their  drilling, 
serve  to  amuse  infinitely  the  older  soldiers  of  this 
large  garrison.  The  recruit  becomes  in  his  first 
twelvemonth  easy  in  his  uniform  and  exercises, 
and  quite  a  spruce  military  beau,  laughs  in  his  turn 
at  the  clodhoppers  and  tatterdemalions  of  the  next 
year. 

According  to  letters  from  Brazil,  the  district 
granted  in  the  province  of  St.  Catharine  as  a  dowry 
to  the  Princess  of  Joinville  is  about  to  be  cultivated 
and  rendered  richly  productive,  by  free  laborers 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  Forests  and  precious 
mines  are  to  be  turned  to  account ;  dock-yards 
formed  ;  rice,  coffee,  sugar  to  abound  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  seen  what  free  labor  can  effect  on  the  borders 
of  two  tropical  slave  regions.     Nous  veirons. 

Last  week  a  manufacturer  of  enamel  was  arraign- 
ed in  Paris  at  the  Court  of  Assizes  for  an  attempt 
to  poison  two  rivals  in   trade.     A  distinguished 
manufacturer  of  chemical  products  appeared  as  a 
witness  to  his  general  character.      The  attorney 
general  said  to  the  witness  :  "  You  took  pains  to 
marry  the  accused — to  provide  him  with  a  good 
match.     You  must  have  known  that  for  two  years 
he  kept  under  his  roof  as  a  concubine  a  married 
woman,  who  has  been  succeeded   by  his  servant 
woman  in  the  same  relation."     "  Certainly,"  an- 
swered the  witness,  "  but  those  are  peccadilloes; 
common  with  bachelors  :  once  married,  they  quit; 
the  last  courses  of  youth,  and  lead  another  kind! 
of  life."     This  view  of  matters  was  thought  quite- 
reasonable.      The  enamelist  was  acquitted,   after- 
five  hours'  deliberation,  by  the  jury  :  some  circum-- 
stances  raised  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt. . 
A  number  of  his  relatives  and  intimates  rushed  for-- 
ward  to    embrace   him,  and   the  servant  woman,, 
"  Miss  Catherine,"  his  acknowledged  mistress  of.' 
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the  day,  instantly  scaled  the  benches  and  hugged 
her  master  and  lover,  "  avec  effusion.''^  No  scan- 
dal seemed  to  be  taken  on  any  side.  Such  incidents 
exemplify  or  illustrate  morals  and  manners. 


DISSOLUTION    OF    THE   AMERICAN     UNION. 

In  the  bickerings  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  Jonathan  is  not  to  have  all  the  ab- 
surdity to  himself:  patriotic  individuals  on  this 
side  of  the  water  are  bent  upon  showing  that  some 
Englishmen  can  be  as  absurd  as  any  American. 
A  very  enlightened  and  philanthropic  body,  the 
Glasgow  Emancipation  Society,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing unanimously  resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  in  Great 
Britain  to  combine,  and,  by  Christian,  peaceful, 
and  bloodless  means,  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  Unioji,  as  the  gigantic  enemy  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man." 

Here  is  a  resolution  which  will  in  America  be 
manna  to  every  Hunter's  Lodge,  every  knot  of 
Sympathizers,  every  gang  of  Repealers,  every 
clamorer  for  the  annexation  of  Canada — to  all  in 
the  Union  who  hunger  for  a  war  with  England. 
If  the  people  of  England  could  adopt  or  act  upon 
this  suggestion,  they  would  violate  the  first  princi- 
ples of  international  ethics,  and  render  a  stable 
peace  impossible.  The  plain  English  of  the  reso- 
lution is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  British  subjects  to 
combine  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  United  States. 
The  flourish  about  "  Christian,"  "peaceful"  and 
"bloodless  means,"  is  mere  verbiage:  "revo- 
lutions are  not  made  with  rose-water."  Some- 
thing worse  than  war  against  America  is  de- 
nounced in  the  resolution — the  establishment  of  a 
propaganda  in  this  country  to  disseminate  among 
Anierican  citizens  disaffection  and  disloyalty  to 
their  own  government.  Who  could  blame  a 
citizen  of  the  Union  for  taking  fire  on  reading  the 
resolution?  Fancy  a  missionary  board  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  to  republicanize  our 
own  country  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  going  too  far  to  claim  this  piece  of 
absurdity  as  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  Eman- 
cipation Society,  by  unanimously  adopting,  made 
it  in  one  sense  their  own  ;  but  the  honor  of 
framing  and  offering  it  to  the  meeting  is  claimed 
by  an  American  citizen  !  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wright, 
"  of  Philadelphia,"  has  established  his  title  to  the 
authorship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Glasgow  Argus; 
admitting  that  it  may  be  said  he  acts  "  the  part  of 
a  traitor  to  his  country,"  but  adding,  "  my  moral 
obligations  are  not  bounded  by  time  or  place." 


Irish  Colleges. — The  Dublin  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  thus  announces  the  settled 
establishment  of  the  first  of  the  new  provincial 
colleges. 

"  The  government,  I  understand,  have  finally 
determined  upon  establishing  one  of  the  provincial 
colleges  at  Cork.  Dr.  Bullen,  the  secretary  of  the 
local  committee  at  Cork,  has  arrived  in  town,  and 
had  an  interview  with  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  at 
Dublin  Castle,  this  day.  There  is  every  expec- 
tation that  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
private  collections  of  books  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  given,  as  an  endowment,  to  the  new  col- 
lege at  Cork.  This  library  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  collection  by  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Cork,  at  an  immense  expenditure,  chiefly 


out  of  his  private  fortune.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  in  Cork,  on  Saturday,  Dr.  Bullen  made 
the  following  statement — '  Through  all  his  pro- 
ceedings he  (Dr.  Bullen)  had  consulted  as  a  pri- 
vate friend  with  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Murphy  ; 
and  he  had  been  given  to  understand  by  him  that 
he  intended  to  devote  his  immense  library  of 
130,000  volumes  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Now 
it  so  happened,  that  in  the  colleges  bill  a  clause 
had  been  framed  giving  permission  to  private  indi- 
viduals to  make  donations  of  such  libraries  to  the 
colleges.  He  need  not  tell  the  meeting  that  such 
a  library  as  that  of  Dr.  Murphy  would  be  an  im- 
mense acquisition  to  the  college.'  " 

The  Armagh  Guardian  states  that  Archbishop 
Crolly  has  subscribed  1,000/.  towards  founding  a 
divinity  chair  in  the  Ulster  College. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  warns  Mr. 
O'Connell  that  he  is  losing  ground  in  his  opposition 
to  the  new  colleges. 


FROGS   IN   STONES. 

We  have  several  apparently  well-authenticated 
instances  on  record  of  frogs  and  toads  having  been 
found  enclosed  in  masses  of  rock,  to  the  interior  of 
which  there  was  no  perceptible  means  of  ingress. 
It  has  been  the  fashion,  however,  with  naturalists 
to  dismiss  all  such  cases  on  the  assumption  that 
there  must  have  been  some  cleft  or  opening  by 
which  the  animal  was  admitted  while  in  embryo, 
or  while  in  a  very  young  state  ;  no  one,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  believing  that  the  sperm  or  young 
animal  may  have  been  enclosed  when  the  rock  was 
in  the  process  of  formation  at  the  bottom  of  shallow 
waters.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  regard- 
ing animals  so  enclosed,  their  history  is  certainly 
one  of  the  highest  interest ;  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  we  present  our  readers 
with  an  instance  taken  from  the  Mining  Journal  of 
January  18,  1845  : — "  A  few  days  since,  as  a 
miner,  named  W.  Ellis,  was  working  in  the  Peny- 
darran  Mine  Works,  at  forty-five  feet  depth,  he 
struck  his  mandril  into  a  piece  of  shale,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  workmen,  a  frog  leaped  out  of  the 
cleft.  When  first  observed,  it  appeared  very 
weak,  and,  though  of  large  size,  could  crawl  only 
with  difficulty.  On  closer  examination,  several 
peculiarities  were  observed  ;  its  eyes  were  full- 
sized,  though  it  could  not  see,  and  does  not  now 
see,  as,  upon  touching  the  eye,  it  evinces  no  feel- 
ing. There  is  a  line  indicating  where  the  mouth 
would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  confined  ;  but 
the  mouth  has  never  been  opened.  Several  de- 
formities were  also  observable  ;  and  the  spine, 
which  has  been  forced  to  develop  itself  in  angular 
form,  appears  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  having  grown 
in  very  confined  space,  even  if  the  hollow  in  the 
piece  of  shale,  by  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  back,  did  not  place  the  matter  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  The  frog  continues  to  increase 
in  size  and  weight,  though  no  food  can  be  given  to 
it ;  and  its  vitality  is  preserved  only  by  breathing 
throujrh  the  thin  skin  covering  the  lower  jaw.  Mr. 
W.  Ellis,  with  a  view  of  giving  his  prize  as  much 
publicity  as  possible,  has  deposited  it  at  the  New 
Inn,  Merthyr,  where  it  is  exhibited  as  "  the 
greatest  wonder  in  the  world — a  frog  found  in  a 
stone  forty-five  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  it  has  been  living  without  food  for  the  last 
5000  years !" — Chambers. 


MR.    JUSTICE   STORY. 
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[The  sketch  of  the  juridical  and  personal  charac- 
ter of  Judge  Story  which  we  have  copied  from  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  was  written  by  his  pupil 
and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  of  the 
Boston  Bar.] 

THE    FUNERAL    OF    MR.    JUSTICE    STORY. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  last  sad  ceremony 
of  the  interment  of  this  great  and  good  man.  Un- 
der that  roof,  where  I  have  so  often  seen  him  in 
health,  buoyant  with  life,  exuberant  in  kindness, 
happy  in  his  family  and  friends,  I  gazed  upon  his 
mortal  remains,  sunk  to  eternal  rest,  and  hung 
over  those  features,  to  which  my  regards  had  been 
turned  so  fondly,  from  which  even  the  icy  touch 
of  death  had  not  effaced  all  the  living  beauty. 
The  eye  was  quenched,  and  the  glow  of  life  was 
extinguished  ;  but  the  noble  brow  seemed  still  to 
shelter,  as  under  a  marble  dome,  the  spirit  that 
had  fled.  And  is  he,  indeed,  dead,  I  asked  my- 
self;— he  whose  face  was  never  turned  to  me 
except  in  kindness,  who  has  filled  the  world  with 
his  glory,  who  has  drawn  to  his  country  the  hom- 
age of  foreign  nations,  who  was  of  activity  and 
labor  that  knew  no  rest,  who  was  connected  by 
duties  of  such  various  kinds,  by  official  ties,  by 
sympathy,  friendship  and  love,  with  so  many  cir- 
cles, who,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression 
of  Wilberforce,  "  touched  life  at  so  many  points" 
— has  he,  indeed,  passed  away?  Upon  the  small 
plate  on  the  coffin  was  inscribed,  "  Joseph  Story, 
died  Sept.  10th,  1845,  aged  66  years."  These 
few  words  might  apply  to  the  lowly  citizen,  as  to 
the  illustrious  judge.  Thus  is  the  coffin-plate  a 
register  of  the  equality  of  man,  when  he  has  laid 
aside  the  brief  distinctions  of  life. 

At  the  house  of  the  deceased  we  joined  in  reli- 
gious worship.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  University,  in  earnest  prayer, 
commended  the  soul  of  the  departed  to  God  who 
gave  it,  and  invoked  a  consecration  of  their  afflic- 
tive bereavement  to  his  family  and  friends.  From 
the  house  we  followed  the  body,  in  mournful  pro- 
cession, to  the  resting-place,  which  he  had  selected 
for  himself  and  his  family,  amidst  the  beautiful 
groves  of  Mount  Auburn.  As  the  procession 
filed  into  the  cemetery  I  was  touched  by  the  sight 
of  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  Law  School,  with 
countenances  of  sorrow,  ranged  with  uncovered 
heads  on  each  side  of  the  road  within  the  gate, 
testifying  by  this  silent  and  unexpected  homage 
their  last  respects  to  what  is  mortal  in  their  de- 
parted teacher.  Around  the  grave,  as  he  was 
laid  in  the  embrace  of  the  mother-earth,  was  gath- 
ered all  in  our  community  that  is  most  distin- 
guished in  law,  in  learning,  in  literature,  in  station, 
the  judges  of  our  courts,  the  professors  of  the 
University,  surviving  class-mates  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  thick  cluster  of  friends.  He  was  placed 
among  the  children,  who  had  been  taken  from  him 
early  in  life,  whose  faces  he  is  now  beholding  in 
heaven.  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
are  the  words  which  he  has  inscribed  over  their 
names  on  the  simple  marble  which  now  commemo- 
rates alike  the  children  and  their  father.  Nor  is 
there  a  child  in  heaven,  of  a  more  child-like  inno- 
cence and  purity,  than  he,  who,  full  of  years  and 
worldly  honors,  has  gone  to  mingle  with  these 
children.  Of  such,  indeed,  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

There  is  another  sentence  inscribed  by  him  on 
this  family  stone,  which  speaks  to  us  now  with  a 


voice  of  consolation.  "  Sorrow  not  as  those  with- 
out hope"  are  the  words  which  brought  a  solace 
to  him  in  his  bereavement.  From  his  bed  beneath 
he  seems  to  whisper  them  among  his  mourning 
family  and  friends ;  most  especially  to  her,  the 
chosen  partner  of  his  life,  from  whom  so  much  of 
human  comfort  is  apparently  removed.  He  is 
indeed  gone ;  but  we  shall  see  him  once  more  for- 
ever. In  this  blessed  confidence,  we  may  find 
happiness  in  dwelling  on  his  virtues  and  fame  on 
earth,  till  the  great  consoler  Time  shall  come  with 
healing  on  his  wings. 

From  the  grave  of  the  judge,  1  walked  a  few 
short  steps  to  that  of  his  classmate  and  friend,  the 
beloved  Channing,  who  died  less  than  three  years 
ago,  aged  63.  Thus  these  companions  in  early 
studies,  each  in  after  life  foremost  in  the  high  and 
important  duties  which  he  had  assumed,  pursuing 
divergent  paths,  yet  always  drawn  towards  each 
other  by  the  attractions  of  mutual  friendship,  again 
meet,  and  lie  down  together  in  the  same  sweet 
earth,  in  the  shadow  of  kindred  trees,  through 
which  the  same  birds  shall  sing  their  perpetual 
requiem. 

The  afternoon  was  of  unusual  brilliancy,  and 
the  full-orbed  sun  gilded  with  mellow  light  the 
funeral  stones  through  which  I  wound  my  way, 
as  I  sought  the  grave  of  another  friend  of  my  own, 
the  first  associate  of  the  departed  Judge  in  the 
duties  of  the  Law  School,  Professor  Ashmun. 
After  a  life  crowded  with  usefulness,  he  laid  down 
the  burthen  of  ill  health  which  he  had  long  borne, 
at  the  early  age  of  33.  I  remember  listening  to 
the  flowing  discourse  which  Mr.  Justice  Story 
pronounced  over  the  remains  of  his  associate  in 
the  college  chapel  in  1833  ;  nor  can  I  forget  his 
deep  emotion,  as  we  stood  together  at  the  foot  of 
the  grave,  while  the  earth  fell,  dust  to  dust,  upon 
the  coffin  of  his  friend. 

Wandering  through  this  silent  city  of  the  dead, 
I  called  to  mind  those  words  of  Beaumont  on  the 
tombs  in  Westminster : 

Here  's  an  acre  sown  indeed, 
With  the  richest,  royall'st  seed 
That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in. 
Since  the  first  man  died  from  sin. 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings. 

The  royalty  of  Mount  Auburn  is  of  the  soul.  The 
kings  that  slumber  there  were  anointed  by  a 
higher  than  earthly  hand. 

Returning  again  to  the  grave  of  the  departed 
judge,  I  found  no  one  there  but  the  humble  labor- 
ers, who  were  then  smoothing  the  sod  over  the 
fresh  earth.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the 
upper  branches  of  the  stately  trees,  that  wave  over 
the  sacred  spot,  after  glowing  for  a  while  with  the 
golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  were  left  in  the 
same  gloom  which  had  already  settled  on  the  grass 
beneath.  I  hurried  away,  and  as  I  reached  the 
gate,  the  porter's  curfew  was  tolling,  to  forgetful 
musers,  like  myself,  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

As  I  left  this  consecrated  spot,  I  thought  of  the 
pilgrims  that  would  come  from  afar,  through  long 
successions  of  generations,  to  look  upon  the  last 
home  of  the  great  jurist.  From  all  parts  of  our 
own  country,  from  all-  the  lands  where  law  is 
taught  as  a  science,  and  where  justice  prevails, 
they  shall  come  to  seek  the  grave  of  their  master. 
Let  us  guard,  then,  this  precious  dust.  Let  us  be 
happy  that,  though  his  works  and  his  example  be- 
long to  the  world,  his  sacred  remains  are  placed 
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in  our  peculiar  care.  Be  to  us,  also,  who  saw 
him  face  lo  face  in  the  performance  of  all  his  vari- 
ous duties,  and  who  sustain  a  loss  so  irreparable 
in  our  own  circle,  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
dwelling  with  household  affection  upon  his  tran- 
scendent excellences. 

His  death  makes  a  chasm  which  I  shrink  from 
contemplating.  He  was  the  senior  judge  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  country,  an  active  professor 
of  law,  and  a  Fellow  in  the  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  was  in  himself  a  whole 
triumvirate  ;  and  these  three  distinguished  posts, 
now  vacant,  will  be  filled,  in  all  probability,  each 
by  a  distinct  successor.  It  is,  however,  as  the 
exalted  jurist,  that  he  is  to  take  his  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  high  in  the  same  firmament 
from  whence  beam  the  mild  glories  of  Tribonian, 
of  Cajucius,  of  Hale  and  of  Mansfield.  It  was  his 
fortune,  unlike  many  of  those  who  have  cultivated 
the  law  with  signal  success  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, to  be  called  upon  as  a  judge  practically  to 
administer  and  apply  it  in  the  actual  business  of 
life.  It  thus  became  to  him  not  merely  a  science, 
whose  depths  and  intricacies  he  explored  in  his 
closet,  but  a  great  and  god-like  instrument,  to  be 
employed  in  that  highest  of  earthly  functions, 
the  determination  of  justice  among  men.  While 
the  duties  of  the  magistrate  were  thus  illumined 
by  the  studies  of  the  jurist,  the  latter  were  tem- 
pered to  a  finer  edge  by  the  experience  of  the 
bench. 

In  attempting  any  fitting  estimate  of  his  character 
as  a  jurist,  he  should  be  regarded  in  three  diiferent 
aspects,  as  a  judge,  an  author,  and  a  teacher  of 
jurisprudence,  exercising  in  each  of  these  charac- 
ters a  peculiar  influence.  His  lot  is  rare  who 
achieves  fame  in  a  single  department  of  human 
action ;  rarer  still  is  his  who  becomes  foremost  in 
many.  The  first  impression  is  one  of  astonish- 
ment that  a  single  mind,  in  a  single  life,  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  Independent  of 
the  incalculable  labors,  of  which  there  is  no  trace, 
except  in  the  knowledge,  happiness  and  justice 
which  they  helped  to  secure,  the  bare  amount  of 
his  written  and  printed  labors  is  enormous  beyond 
all  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  common  law. 
His  written  judgments  on  his  own  circuit,  and  his 
various  commentaries,  occupy  twenty-seven  vol- 
umes, while  his  judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  form  an  important  part  of  no 
less  than  thirty-four  volumes  more.  The  vast 
juridical  labors  of  Coke  and  of  Eldon,  which  seem 
to  clothe  the  walls  of  our  libraries,  must  yield 
in  extent  to  his.  He  is  the  Lope  de  Vega,  or  the 
Walter  Scott  of  the  common  law. 

We  are  struck  next  by  the  universality  of  his 
juridical  attainments.  It  was  said  by  Dryden  of 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  English  history, 
Heneage  Finch, 

Our  law  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem 
Were  coasted  all  and  fathomed  all  by  him. 

But  the  boundless  ocean  of  that  age  was  a  mare 
clausum  compared  with  that  on  which  the  adven- 
turer embarks  in  our  day.  We  read  in  Howell's 
Familiar  Letters,  that  it  had  been  said  only  a  few 
short  years  before  the  period  of  Finch,  that  the 
books  of  the  common  law  might  all  be  carried  in 
a  wheelbarrow  !  To  coast  such  an  ocean  were  a 
less  task  than  a  moiety  of  his  labors  whom  we 
now  mourn.  Called  upon  to  administer  all  the 
diflferent  branches  of  law,  which  are  kept  separate 
in  England,  he  showed  a  perfect  mastery  of  all. 


His  was  universal  empire  ;  and  wherever  he  set 
his  foot,  in  the  wide  and  various  realms  of  juris- 
prudence, it  was  as  a  sovereign  ;  wliether  in  the 
ancient  and  subtle  learning  of  real  law,  in  the 
criminal  law,  in  the  niceties  of  special  pleading, 
in  the  more  refined  doctrines  of  contracts,  in  the 
more  rational  systems  of  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time law,  in  the  peculiar  and  interesting  principles 
and  practice  of  courts  of  Admiralty  and  Prize,  in 
the  immense  range  of  Chancery,  in  the  modern 
but  most  important  jurisdiction  over  patents,  or  in 
that  most  exalted  region,  the  great  themes  of  Pub- 
lic and  Constitutional  Law.  There  are  judgments 
by  him  in  each  of  these  branches  which  will  not 
yield  in  value  to  those  of  any  other  judge,  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  even  though  his 
studies  and  duties  may  have  been  directed  to  only 
one  particular  department. 

His  judgments  are  remarkable  for  their  exhaust- 
ive treatment  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
The  common  law,  as  is  known  to  his  cost  by  every 
student,  is  to  be  found  only  in  innumerable  "  sand- 
grains"  of  authorities.  Not  one  of  these  is  over- 
looked in  these  learned  judgments,  while  all  are 
combined  with  care,  and  the  golden  cord  of  reason 
is  woven  across  the  ample  tissue.  Besides,  there 
is  in  them  a  clearness  which  flings  over  the  sub- 
ject a  perfect  day,  a  severe  logic,  which,  by  its 
closeness  and  precision,  makes  us  feel  the  truth  of 
the  saying  of  Leibnitz,  that  nothing  approached 
so  near  the  certainty  of  geometry,  as  the  reason- 
ing of  the  law  ;  a  careful  attention  to  the  discus- 
sions at  the  bar,  that  the  court  may  not  appear  to 
neglect  any  of  the  considerations  urged  ;  and  a 
copious  and  persuasive  eloquence  which  gilds  the 
whole.  Many  of  his  judgments  will  be  land-marks 
in  the  law ;  they  will  be  columns,  like  those  of 
Hercules,  which  shall  mark  the  progress  in  juris- 
prudence of  our  age.  I  know  of  no  single  judge, 
who  has  established  so  many.  I  think  it  may  be 
said,  without  fear  of  question,  that  the  Reports 
show  a  larger  number  of  judicial  opinions  from 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  which  posterity  will  not  wil- 
lingly let  die  than  from  any  other  judge  in  the 
history  of  English  and  American  law. 

But  there  is  much  of  his  character  as  a  judge, 
which  cannot  be  preserved,  except  in  the  faithful 
memories  and  records  of  those,  whose  happiness 
it  was  to  enjoy  his  judicial  presence.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  his  mode  of  conducting  business.  Even 
the  passing  stranger  bears  witness  to  his  suavity 
of  manner  on  the  bench,  while  all  the  practitioners 
in  the  courts,  over  which  he  presided  so  long, 
attest  the  marvellous  quickness  with  which  he 
habitually  seized  the  points  of  a  case,  often  antici- 
pating the  slower  movements  of  the  counsel,  and 
leaping,  or  I  might  almost  say,  flying  to  the  con- 
clusions sought  to  be  established.  Napoleon '.s 
perception  in  military  tactics  was  not  more  rapid. 
All  will  attest  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he 
assigned  reasons  for  every  portion  of  his  opinions, 
showing  that  it  was  not  he,  who  spoke  with  the 
voice  of  authority,  but  the  law,  whose  organ  he 
was.  And  all  will  reverence  the  conscientious 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  he  brought  to  the 
performance  of  his  responsible  duties. 

In  the  history  of  the  English  bench,  there  are 
but  two  names  with  combined  eminence  as  a  judge 
and  as  an  author ;  Coke  and  Hale  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  Orders  in  Chancery  from  the  Verulamian  pen 
should  entitle  Lord  Bacon  to  this  distinction,  and 
the  judgments  of  Lord  Brougham  should  vindicate 
the  same  for  him.     Blackstone's  character  as  a 
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judge  is  lost  in  the  fame  of  the  Commentaries. 
To  Mr.  Justice  Story  belongs  this  double  glory. 
Early  in  life  he  compiled  an  important  professional 
work ;  but  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  after  his  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the 
labors  of  the  bench,  that  he  prepared  those  elabo- 
rate commentaries,  which  have  made  his  name  a 
familiar  word  in  foreign  countries.  Those,  who 
knew  him  best,  observed  the  lively  interest  which 
he  took  in  this  extension  of  his  well-earned  re- 
nown ;  and  well  he  might ;  for  the  voice  of  distant 
foreign  nations  seems  to  come  as  from  a  living 
posterity.  His  works  have  been  reviewed  with 
praise  in  the  journals  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, France  and  Germany.  They  have  been  cited 
as  authorities  in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall  ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  law- 
yers of  the  age,  whose  honorable  career  at  the 
bar  has  conducted  him  to  the  peerage,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  house  of  lords, 
characterized  their  author  as  "the  first  of  living 
writers  on  the  law." 

To  complete  this  hasty  survey  of  his  character 
as  a  jurist,  I  should  allude  to  his  excellences  as  a 
teacher  of  law,  that  other  relation  which  he  sus- 
tained to  jurisprudence.  The  numerous  pupils, 
reared  at  his  feet,  and  now  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  country,  diffusing  each  in  his  circle  the 
light  which  he  obtained  at  Cambridge,  as  they 
hear  that  their  great  master  has  fallen,  will  feel 
that  they  individually  have  lost  a  friend.  He  had 
the  faculty,  which  is  rare  as  it  is  exquisite,  of 
interesting  the  young,  and  winning  their  affections. 
I  have  often  seen  him  surrounded  by  a  group,  the 
ancient  Romans  would  have  aptly  called  it  a  coro- 
na of  youths,  all  intent  upon  his  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  freely  interrogating  him  on  any  matters 
of  doubt.  In  his  lectures,  and  other  forms  of 
instruction,  he  was  prodigal  of  explanation  and 
illustration  ;  his  manner,  according  to  the  classical 
image  of  Zeno,  was  like  the  open  palm  ;  never  like 
the  closed  hand.  His  learning  is  always  overflow- 
ing as  from  the  horn  of  abundance,  lie  was  ear- 
nest and  unrelaxing  in  his  efforts,  patient  and 
gentle,  while  he  listened  with  inspiring  attention 
to  all  that  the  pupil  said.     Like  Chaucer's  Clerk, 

"  And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  tcche." 

Above  all,  he  was  a  living  example  of  a  love  for 
the  law — supposed  by  many  to  be  unlovable  and 
repulsive — which  seemed  to  burn  brighter  under 
the  snows  of  advancing  years  ;  and  such  an  exam- 
ple could  not  fail  to  touch  with  magnetic  power 
the  hearts  of  the  young.  Nor  should  I  forget  the 
lofty  standard  of  professional  morals  which  he 
inculcated,  filling  his  discourse  with  the  charm  of 
goodness.  Under  such  auspices,  and  those  of  his 
learned  associate.  Professor  Greenleaf,  large  class- 
es of  students  of  law,  larger  than  any  in  England 
or  America,  have  been  annually  gathered  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  Law  School  is  the  golden  mistletoe 
ingrafted  on  the  ancient  oak  of  the  University ; 

Talis  erat  species  auri  frondentis  opaca 
Ilice. 

The  deceased  was  proud  of  his  character  as  a 
professor.  In  his  earlier  works  he  is  called  on  the 
title-page,  "Dane  Professor  of  Law."  It  was 
only  on  the  suggestion  of  the  English  publisher, 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  append  the  other 
title,  "  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  He  looked  forward  with  peculiar  delight 
to  the  time,  which  seemed  at  hand,  when  he  should 


lay  down  the  honors  and  cares  of  the  bench,  and 
devote  himself  singly  to  the  duties  of  his  chair. 

I  have  merely  glanced  at  his  character  in  his 
three  different  relation  to  jurisprudence.  Great  in 
each  of  these,  it  is  on  this  unprecedented  combina- 
tion that  his  peculiar  fame  will  be  reared,  as  upon 
an  immortal  tripod.  In  what  I  have  written,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  biased  by  the  partialities  of 
private  friendship.  I  have  endeavored  to  regard 
him,  as  posterity  will  regard  him,  as  all  must 
regard  him  now,  who  know  him  only  in  his  vari- 
ous works  Imagine  for  one  moment  the  irrep- 
arable loss,  if  all  that  he  has  done  were  blotted 
out  forever.  When  I  think  of  the  incalculable 
facilities  which  are  afforded  by  his  labors,  I  cannot 
but  say  with  Racine,  when  speaking  of  Descartes  ; 
Nous  courons ;  mais,  sans  lui,  nous  ne  marcherions 
fas.  Besides,  it  is  he  who  has  inspired  in  many 
foreign  bosoms,  reluctant  to  perceive  aught  that  is 
good  in  our  country,  a  sincere  homage  to  the 
American  name.  Pie  has  turned  the  stream  of 
the  law  refluent  upon  the  ancient  fountains  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  stranger  still,  he  has  forced 
the  waters  above  their  sources,  up  the  unaccus- 
tomed heights  of  countries,  alien  to  the  common 
law.  It  is  he,  also,  who  has  directed,  from  the 
copious  well-springs  of  the  Roman  law,  and  from 
the  fresher  fountains  of  the  modern  Continental 
law,  a  pure  and  grateful  stream  to  enrich  and  fer- 
tilize our  domestic  jurisprudence.  In  his  judg- 
ments, in  his  bo«)ks,  and  in  his  teachings,  on  all 
occasions,  he  sought  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
the  common  law  by  the  lights  of  kindred  systems. 

The  mind  naturally  seeks  to  compare  him  with 
other  great  jurists,  servants  of  Themis,  who 
share  with  him  the  wide  spaces  of  fame.  In 
genius  for  the  law,  in  the  exceeding  usefulness 
of  his  career,  in  the  blended  character  of  judge 
and  author,  he  cannot  yield  to  our  great  Master 
Lord  Coke  ;  in  suavity  of  manner  and  in  silver- 
tongued  eloquence  he  may  compare  with  Lord 
Mansfield,  while  in  depth,  accuracy  and  variety 
of  judicial  learning  he  surpassed  him  far ;  if  he 
yields  to  Lord  Stowell  in  elegance  of  diction,  he 
excels  even  his  excellence  in  the  curious  explora- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  that  jurisdiction  which 
they  administered  in  common  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  great  principles  of  public  law, 
whose  just  determination  helps  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  nations ;  and  even  in  the  peculiar  field 
illustrated  by  the  long  career  of  Eldon,  we  find 
him  a  familiar  worker,  with  Eldon 's  profusion  of 
learning,  and  without  the  perplexities  of  his 
doubts.  There  are  many  who  regard  the  judicial 
character  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshal  as  at 
an  unapproachable  height.  I  revere  his  name  and 
have  ever  read  his  judgments,  which  seem  like 
"pure  reason,"  with  admiration  and  gratitude; 
but  I  cannot  disguise  that  even  these  noble  memo- 
rials must  yield  in  high  judicial  character,  in 
learning,  in  acuteness,  in  the  variety  of  topics 
which  they  concern,  in  fervor,  as  they  are  far  in- 
ferior in  amount,  to  those  of  our  friend.  There 
is  still  spared  to  us  a  renowned  judge,  at  this  mo- 
ment the  unquestioned  living  head  of  American 
jurisprudence,  with  no  rival  near  the  throne, 
whose  character  is  as  pure  as  his  fame  is  exalted, 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  whose  judgments  and 
whose  works  always  inspired  the  warmest  eulo- 
gies of  the  departed,  and  whose  fame  as  a  jurist 
furnishes  the  fittest  parallel  to  his  own  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  law. 

It  were  idle,  perhaps,  to  weave  further  these 
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vain  comparisons,  particularly  to  invoke  the  liv- 
ing. But  busy  fancy  recalls  the  past,  and  per- 
sons and  scenes  renew  themselves  in  my  memory. 
I  call  to  mind  the  recent  chancellor  of  England, 
the  model  of  a  clear,  grave  and  conscientious 
judge.  Lord  Cottenham — I  call  to  mind  the  orna- 
ments of  Westminster  Hall,  both  on  the  bench 
and  at  the  bar,  w^here  sits  Denman,  in  manner,  in 
conduct  and  character  *'  every  inch"  the  judge; 
where  pleaded  only  a  few  short  months  ago  the 
consummate  lawyer  Follet,  whose  voice  is  now 
hushed  in  the  grave — their  judgments,  their  argu- 
ments I  cannot  forget ;  but  Story  was  a  greater 
judge  than  Denman,  a  more  consummate  lawyer 
than  Follet,  a  master  of  more  various  learning 
than  Cottenham. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  or  to  know  the 
chief  jurists  of  our  times,  in  the  classical  coun- 
tries of  jurisprudence,  France  and  Germany.  I 
remember  well  the  pointed  and  effective  manner 
and  style  of  Dupin  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  his 
masterly  opinions  in  the  highest  court  of  France  ; 
I  recall  the  pleasant  converse  of  Pardessus,  to 
whom  commercial  and  maritime  law  is  under  a 
larger  debt,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  mind, 
while  he  descanted  on  his  favorite  theme.  I  wan- 
der in  fancy  to  the  gentle  presence  of  him  with 
flowing  silver  locks,  who  was  so  dear  to  Ger- 
many, Thibaut,  the  expounder  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  the  earnest  and  successful  advocate  of  a  just 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  unwritten  law  to 
the  certainty  of  a  written  text.  From  Heidel- 
berg I  fly  to  Berlin,  where  I  listen  to  the  grave 
lecture,  and  mingle  in  the  social  circle  of  Savigny, 
so  stately  in  person  and  peculiar  in  countenance, 
whom  all  the  continent  of  Europe  delights  to 
honor  ;  but  my  heart  and  my  judgment,  untravel- 
led,  fondly  turn  with  new  love  and  admiration  to 
my  Cambridge  teacher  and  friend.  Jurisprudence 
has  many  arrows  in  her  golden  quiver,  but  where 
is  one  to  compare  with  that  which  is  now  spent  in 
the  earth  ! 

The  fame  of  the  jurist  is  enhanced  by  the  vari- 
ous attainments  which  were  superinduced  upon 
his  learning  in  the  law.  His  "Miscellaneous 
Writings"  show  a  thoughtful  mind,  imbued  with 
elegant  literature,  glowing  with  kindly  senti- 
ments, commanding  a  style  of  rich  and  varied 
eloquence.  There  are  many  passages  from  these 
which  have  become  the  common-places  of  our 
schools.  In  early  life  he  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  poetic  muse  ;  and  here  the  great  law- 
yer may  find  companionship  with  Selden,  who  is 
introduced  by  Suckling  into  his  Session  of  Poets,  as 
"close  by  the  chair,"  with  Blackstone,  whose 
Farewell  to  the  Muse  shows  his  fondness  for  poetic 
pastures,  even  while  his  eye  was  directed  to 
the  heights  of  the  law,  and  also  with  Mansfield, 
of  whom  Pope  has  lamented  in  familiar  words, 

"  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray  lost !" 

I  have  now  before  me,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
some  verses  which  were  written  in  1833,  entitled 
"Advice  to  a  Young  Lawyer."  As  they  can- 
not fail  to  be  read  with  interest,  I  introduce  them 
here. 

"  Whene'er  you  speak,  remember  every  cause 
Stands  not  on  eloquence,  but  stands  on  laws — 
Pregnant  in  matter,  in  expression  brief. 
Let  every  sentence  stand  with  bold  relief; 
On  trifling  points  nor  time  nor  talents  waste, 


A  sad  offence  to  learning  and  to  taste  ; 
Nor  deal  with  pompous  phrase  ;  nor  e'er  suppose 
Poetic  flights  belong  to  reasoning  prose. 
Loose  declamation  may  deceive  the  crowd, 
And  seem  more  striking,  as  it  grows  more  loud  ; 
But  sober  sense  rejects  it  with  disdain. 
As  nought  but  empty  noise,  and  weak,  as  vain. 
The  froth  of  words,  the  schoolboy's  vain  parade 
Of  books  and  cases — all  his  stock  in  trade — 
The  pert  conceits,  the  cunning  tricks  and  play 
Of  low  attorneys,  strung  in  long  array. 
The  unseemly  jest,  the  petulant  reply. 
That  chatters  on,  and  cares  not  how  or  why, 
Studious  avoid — unworthy  themes  to  scan. 
They  sink  the  speaker,  and  disgrace  the  man. 
Like  the  false  lights,  by  flying  shadows  cast. 
Scarce  seen  when  present,  and  forgot,  when  past. 

Begin  with  dignity  ;  expound  with  grace 
Each  ground  of  reasoning  in  its  time  and  place ; 
Let  order  reign  throughout — each  topic  touch, 
Nor  urge  its  power  too  little,  or  too  nmch, 
Give  each  strong  thought   its  most  attractive 

view, 
In  diction  clear,  and  yet  severely  true. 
And,  as  the  arguments  in  splendor  grow. 
Let  each  reflect  its  light  on  all  below. 
When  to  the  close  arrived,  make  no  delays 
By  petty  flourishes,  or  verbal  plays, 
But  sum  the  whole  in  one  deep  solemn  strain, 
Like  a  strong  current  hastening  to  the  main." 

But  the  jurist,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  the 
exalted  magistrate,  the  orator,  the  writer,  all  van- 
ish when  I  think  of  the  friend.  Much  as  the 
world  may  admire  his  memory,  all  who  knew  him 
shall  love  it  more.  Who  can  forget  his  bounding 
step,  his  contagious  laugh,  his  exhilarating  voice, 
his  beaming  smile,  his  countenance  that  shone 
like  a  benediction  ?  What  pen  can  describe  these 
— what  artist  can  preserve  them  on  canvass  or  in 
marble?  He  was  always  the  friend  of  the  young, 
who  never  tired  in  listening  to  his  flowing  and 
mellifluous  discourse.  Nor  did  they  ever  leave 
his  presence  without  feeling  a  warmer  glow  of 
virtue,  a  more  inspiring  love  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  more  generous  impulses  of  action.  I  first 
knew  him  while  I  was  in  college,  and  remember 
freshly,  as  if  the  words  were  of  yesterday,  the 
eloquence  and  animation,  with  which,  at  that 
time,  in  a  youthful  circle,  he  enforced  the  beauti- 
ful truth,  that  no  man  stands  in  the  way  of  an- 
other. The  world  was  wide  enough  for  all,  he 
said,  and  no  success,  which  may  crown  our  neigh- 
bor, can  affect  our  own  career.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  he  run  his  own  race  on  earth,  without 
jealousy,  without  envy ;  nay  more,  overflowing 
with  appreciation  and  praise  of  labors  which  com- 
pare humbly  with  his  own.  In  conversation,  he 
dwelt  W'ith  warmth  upon  all  the  topics  which 
interest  man ;  not  only  upon  law,  but  upon  litera- 
ture, upon  history,  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
upon  the  affairs  of  every  day  ;  above  all,  upon  the 
great  duties  of  life,  the  relations  of  men  to  each 
other,  to  their  country,  to  God.  High  in  his 
mind,  above  all  human  opinions  and  practices, 
were  the  everlasting  rules  of  Eight ;  nor  did  he 
ever  rise  to  a  truer  eloquence  than  when  con- 
demning, as  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  re- 
cently, that  evil  sentiment — "  Our  country,  be  she 
right  or  wrong^^ — which,  in  whatsoever  form  of 
language  it  may  disguise  itself,  assails  the  very 
foundations  of  justice  and  virtue. 

He  has  been  happy  in  his  life ;  happy  also  in 
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his  death.  It  was  his  hope,  expressed  in  health, 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  linger  superflu- 
ous on  the  stage,  nor  waste  under  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  disease.  He  was  always  ready  to  meet 
his  God.  His  wishes  were  answered.  Two 
days  before  his  last  illness  he  delivered  in  court  a 
masterly  judgment  on  a  complicated  case  in 
equity.  Since  his  death,  another  judgment,  in 
a  case  that  had  been  argued  before  him,  has  been 
found  among  his  papers  ready  to  be  pronounced. 

I  saw  him  for  a  moment  only  on  the  evening 
preceding  his  illness.  It  was  an  accidental  meet- 
ing away  from  his  own  house — the  last  time  that 
the  open  air  of  heaven  fanned  his  cheeks.  His 
words  of  familiar,  household  greeting,  on  that  oc- 
casion, still  linger  in  my  ears,  like  an  enchanted 
melody.  The  morning  sun  saw  him  on  the  bed 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.  Thus  closed, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  without  pain,  surrounded  by  friends,  a 
life,  which,  through  various  vicissitudes  of  dis- 
ease, had  been  spared  beyond  the  grand  climac- 
teric, that  cape  of  storms  in  the  sea  of  human  ex- 
istence ; 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 

Nulli  flebilior  quam  mihi. 
He  is  gone,  and  we  shall  see  him  no  more  on 
earth,  except  in  his  works,  and  in  the  memory  of 
his  virtues.  The  scales  of  justice,  which  he  had 
held  so  long,  have  fallen  from  his  hands.  The 
untiring  pen  of  the  author  rests  at  last.  The 
voice  of  the  teacher  is  mute.  The  fountain,  which 
was  ever  flowing  and  ever  full,  is  now  stopped. 
The  lips,  on  which  the  bees  of  Hybla  might  have 
rested,  have  ceased  to  distil  the  honeyed  sweets  of 
kindness.  The  body,  warm  with  all  the  affec- 
tions of  life,  with  love  for  family,  and  friends,  for 
truth  and  virtue,  is  now  cold  in  death.  The  jus- 
tice of  nations  is  eclipsed  ;  the  life  of  the  law  is 
suspended.  But  let  us  listen  to  the  words,  which, 
though  dead,  he  utters  from  the  grave  :  "  Sorrow 
not  as  those  without  hope."  The  righteous  judge, 
the  wise  teacher,  the  faithful  friend,  the  loving 
father,  has  ascended  to  his  Judge,  his  Teacher, 
his  Friend,  his  Father  in  Heaven.  C.  S. 


From  the  Louisville  Journal. 
MAMMOTH    CAVE. 
BY    GEORGE    D.    PRENTICE. 

All  day,  as  day  is  reckoned  on  the  earth, 
I  've  wandered  in  these  dim  and  awful  aisles, 
Shut  from  the  blue  and  breezy  dome  of  heaven. 
While  thoughts,  wild,  drear,  and  shadowy,  have 

swept 
Across  my  awe-struck  soul,  like  spectres  o'er 
The  wizard's  magic  glass,  or  thunder  clouds 
O'er  the  blue  waters  of  the  deep.     And  now 
I  '11  sit  me  down  upon  yon  broken  rock. 
To  muse  upon  the  strange  and  solemn  things 
Of  this  mysterious  realm. 

All  day  my  steps 
Have  been  amid  the  beautiful,  the  wild. 
The  gloomy,  the  terrific.     Crystal  founts. 
Almost  invisible  in  their  serene 
And  pure  transparency — high,  pillar'd  domes 
With  stars  and  flowers  all  fretted  like  the  halls 
Of  Oriental  monarchs — rivers  dark 
And  drear  and  voiceless  as  oblivion's  stream, 
That  flows  through  Death's  dim  vale  of  silence — 
All  fathomless,  down  which  the  loosened  rock 
Plunges  until  its  far-off  echoes  come 


Fainter  and  fainter  like  the  dying  roll 

Of  thunders  in  the  distance — Stygian  pools 

Whose  agitated  waves  give  back  a  sound 

Hollow  and  dismal,  like  the  sullen  roar 

In  the  volcano's  depths — these,  these  have  left 

Their  spell  upon  me,  and  their  memories 

Have  passed  into  my  spirit,  and  are  now 

Blent  with  my  being  till  they  seem  a  part 

Of  my  own  immortality. 

God's  hand, 
At  the  creation,  hollowed  out  this  vast 
Domain  of  darkness,  where  nor  herb  nor  flower 
E'er  sprang  amid  the  sands,  nor  dews  nor  rains 
Nor  blessed  sunbeams  fell  with  freshening  power. 
Nor  gentle  breeze  its  Eden-message  told 
Amid  the  dreadful  gloom.     Six  thousand  years 
Swept  o'er  the  earth  ere  human  foot-prints  marked 
This  subterranean  desert.     Centuries 
Like  shadows  came  and  passed,  and  not  a  sound 
Was  in  this  realm,  save  when  at  intervals. 
In  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  some  huge  mass 
Of  overhanging  rock  fell  thundering  down. 
Its  echoes  sounding  through  these  corridors 
A  moment,  and  then  dying  in  a  hush 
Of  silence  such  as  brooded  o'er  the  earth 
When  earth  was  chaos.     The  great  mastodon, 
The  dreaded  monster  of  the  elder  world. 
Passed  o'er  this  mighty  cavern,  and  his  tread 
Bent  the  old  forest  oaks  like  fragile  reeds. 
And  made  earth  tremble. — Armies  in  their  pride 
Perchance  have  met  above  it  in  the  shock 
Of  war,  with  shout  and  groan  and  clarion  blast, 
And  the  hoarse  echoes  of  the  thunder  gun  ; 
The  storm,  the  wiiirlwind  and  the  hurricane 
Have  roared  above  it,  and  the  bursting  cloud 
Sent  down  its  red  and  crashing  thunder-bolt; 
Earthquakes  have  trampled  o'er  it  in  their  wrath, 
Rocking  earth's  surface  as  the  storm-wind  rocks 
The  old  Atlantic  ; — yet  no  sound  of  these 
E'er  came  down  to  the  everlasting  depths 
Of  these  dark  solitudes. 

How  oft  we  gaze 
With  awe  or  admiration  on  the  new 
And  unfamiliar,  but  pass  coldly  by 
The  lovelier  and  the  mightier  !     Wonderful 
Is  this  lone  world  of  darkness  and  of  gloom, 
But  far  more  wonderful  yon  outer  world 
Lit  by  the  glorious  sun.     These  arches  swell 
Sublime  in  lone  and  dim  magnificence. 
But  how  sublimer  God's  blue  canopy 
Beleaguered  with  his  burning  cherubim 
Keeping  their  watch  eternal  !     Beautiful 
Are  all  the  thousand  snow-white  gems  that  lie 
In  these  mysterious  chambers  gleaming  out 
Amid  the  melancholy  gloom — and  wild 
These  rocky  hills  and  cliffs,  and  gulfs — but  far 
More  beautiful  and  wild  the  things  that  greet 
The  wanderer  in  our  world  of  light — the  stars 
Floating  on  high  like  islands  of  the  blest — 
The  autumn  sunsets  glowing  like  the  gate 
Of  far-off  Paradise — the  gorgeous  clouds 
On  which  the  glories  of  the  earth  and  sky 
Meet  and  commingle — earth's  unnumbered  flowers 
AH  turning  up  their  gentle  eyes  to  heaven — 
The  birds,  with  bright  wings  glancing  in  the  sua. 
Filling  the  air  with  rainbow  miniatures — 
The  green  old  forests  surging  in  the  gale — 
The  everlasting  mountains  on  whose  peaks 
The  setting  sun  burns  like  an  altar-flame — 
And  ocean,  like  a  pure  heart  rendering  back 
Heaven's  perfect  image,  or  in  his  wild  wrath 
Heaving  and  tossing  like  the  stormy  breast 
Of  a  chained  giant  in  his  agony. 
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From  the  Times. 
RAILWAYS    AND    THE    ELECTRIC    TELEGRAPH. 

We  may  see  by  what  the  railway  has  done,  what 
may  be  done,  what  must  be  done,  and  what  undoubt- 
edly will  be  done.     With  little  more  risk  to  the  two 
or  three  individuals  employed  than  what  is  now 
daily  incurred  by  thousands  of  women  on  their  way 
to  market,  and  with  no  greater  expense  than  a  few 
bushels  of  coke,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  few 
iron  rods  and  bars,  England  has  now,  in  all  human 
probability,    been    twice    traversed    almost   from 
north   to   south    within    eighteen    hours,    two   or 
three   of  which    were   spent   in    the    metropolis. 
Consider  what  this  implies.     From  the  southern 
coast  to  Edinburgh  and  back  is  become  the  easy 
work  of  twenty-four  hours.     From  the    Land's- 
end  to  John  O'Groat's  house  is  brought  within  the 
same  compass.     The  whole  of  this  island  is  now, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  near  the  metropo- 
lis as  Sussex  or  Buckinghamshire  were  two  cen- 
turies  ago.     The    midland    counties  are  a    mere 
suburb.     With  the  space  and  resources  of  an  em- 
pire we  enjoy  the  compactness   of  a  city.     Our 
roads  are   contracted    into  streets,  our  hills  and 
dales    into    municipal   parks,    and    our   thousand 
leagues  of  coast  into  the  brief  circumference  of  a 
castle  wall.     Nineveh,  it  is  said,  was  three  days' 
journey  across.     Great  Britain  is  one  in  its  long- 
est dimension.     For  questions  of  distance  we  are 
as  mere  a  spot  as  Malta  or  St.  Helena,  as  one  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  or  as  any  one  of  those  minute 
though   famous     insular    states    in    the   ancient 
-(Egean.     One   peaceful  circumvallation    includes 
the  hundred  cities  of  the  island.     A  hundred  op- 
posite ports  are  blended  into  one  Piraeus,  and  to 
every  point  of  the  compass  diverge  the  often-tra- 
versed long  walls,  that  unite  them  with  our  un- 
girded  acropolis. 

But  even  these  distances,  slight  as  they  are,  are 
already  about  to  be  annihilated  in  one  chief  respect 
— for  the  communication  of  intelligence.  The 
electric  telegraph  in  a  few  years  will  bring,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  population  under  one  roof,  and 
into  one  room.  The  metropolis  will  instantane- 
ously transmit  and  receive  information  from  every 
important  point  in  the  island.  For  every  great 
need  or  emergency,  the  very  farthest  point  will 
soon  communicate  its  tidings  or  its  wants,  and 
will  receive  immediate  reply,  announcing  the 
certain  arrival  of  the  assistance  or  commodity  re- 
quired within  twenty-four  hours.  The  island  will 
thus  become  one  nervous  system,  with  a  scarcely 
less  quick  and  infallible  action  than  the  human 
frame.  Our  metropolis  will  be  the  sensorium  of 
one  acutely  sensitive  and  intelligent  fabric. 
The  most  northern  or  western  part  will  communi- 
cate its  sensations  as  immediately  as  the  finger 
or  the  eye  transmits  its  noiseless  tidings  to  the 
brain.  A  pulsation,  a  glance,  quick  as  lightning, 
quick  as  thought,  passes  from  Caithness  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  thence  to  Penzance.  From  Dover 
to  Holyhead  takes  less  time  than  the  writing 
these  two  words.  Termini  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
with  a  hundred  intermediate  stations,  may,  if  it  be 
found  necessary,  receive  all  in  one  moment  of 
time  the  official  announcement  of  orders.  The 
head  will  transmit  its  intentions  to  the  remotest 
members  as  quickly  as  it  receives  their  intelli- 
gence. The  tables  or  the  walls  of  a  parlor  in 
Downing  Street  will  be  the  retina  of  an  empire. 
On  a  few  dials  will  appear  the  continual  reflex  of 
a  nation's  history. 


Compare  the  two  discoveries,  and  contemplate 
their  joint  operation.  The  contingency  of  war 
affords  the  easiest  though  the  least  probable  as  well 
as  the  least  agreeable  mode  of  illustration.  Our 
neighbors  still  talk  of  invasion.  Their  dream  of 
flotillas  has  passed  into  a  dream  of  war  steamers. 
An  army  at  Cherbourg  is  to  receive  orders  at 
sunset  on  what  part  of  our  southern  coast  it  is  to 
land  at  sunrise.  Be  it  so,  kind  neighbor.  We 
will  not  deny  you  the  harmless  gratification  which 
has  given  eternal  celebrity  to  one  at  least  of  your 
royal  names.  But  mark  what  follows — not  what 
follows,  but  what  occurs  simultaneously  in  every 
port  and  city  of  this  charmed  isle.  No  sooner 
are  fifty  funnels  seen  in  the  offing  than  every 
soldier  and  citizen  in  the  kingdom  is  waked  from 
his  bed  with  the  news  of  their  number  and  desti- 
nation. Before  the  first  boat  has  touched  the  beach, 
if  it  does  not  already  find  the  shore  bristling  with 
bayonets,  one  current  of  strong  indignation  has 
set  in  to  that  devoted  point  from  every  quarter, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  By  noon,  what- 
ever progress  the  landing  or  march  may  then 
have  made,  every  soldier  whom  it  may  be  con- 
sidered proper  to  spare  from  all  England  south 
of  the  Trent,  will  be  stationed  between  the  enemy 
and  the  metropolis.  The  yeomanry  and  the  mili- 
tia will  be  wherever  it  may  be  wished  to  dispose 
them.  Twelve  hours  will  be  sufficient  to  bring 
the  whole  military  force  of  England  within  sight 
of  the  foe,  and  another  six  will  add  all  Scotland. 
The  next  sunrise  will,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  see  the 
end  of  the  campaign  as  far  from  the  shore  as  fifty 
thousand  men  are  likely  to  have  proceeded.  The 
whole  steam  fleet  of  the  British  empire  will  be 
present  at  their  reembarkation. 

The  vision  is  marvellous,  but  not  irrational. 
We  see  no  flaw  in  the  calculation.  Portsmouth 
or  Falmouth  can  communicate  with  Manchester 
or  Newcastle  in  ten  seconds,  and  it  will  do  so 
when  the  poles  are  up  and  the  wires  hung.  Man- 
chester can  send  ten  thousand  men  to  the  southern 
coast  within  twelve  hours — at  least  it  will  be  able 
when  the  rails  are  laid  down.  Woolwich  can 
send  thither,  within  that  time,  a  thousand  ton  of 
material.  An  army  can  traverse  the  southern 
coast  from  Kent  to  Cornwall  in  one  night.  •  There 
is  no  impossibility  or  improbability,  or  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  the  way.  What  becomes  then, 
of  the  menaced  invasion  1 


MAGNITUDE    OF    RAILWAY    SPECULATIONS. 

On  a  moderate  estimate,  the  railways  already  m 
existence  and  to  be  executed  may  be  taken 
to  cost £150,000,000 

The  gross  profit  on  that  cap- 
ital, at  8  per  cent.,  would  be  12,000,000 

From  which  a  deduction  of  35 
per  cent,  for  expenses  (the 
lowest  expenditure  of  any 
large  company)  would  a- 
mountto 4,200,000 

Leaving  the  net  profit  of  .  jC7,800,000, — or  not 
quite  5i  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

In  other  words,  to  afford  the  shareholders  in  all 
our  completed  and  projected  railways  a  return  of 
rather  less  than  5i  per  cent,  upon  their  outlay,  the 
public  must  annually  expend  12,000,000/.  in  rail- 
way travelling  alone. 

The  word  "  million"  comes  glibly  from  the 
tongue,   but    conveys   no  tangible   image  to  the 


Magnitude  of  RAiLWAY  speculations. 


Ihincl.  An  effort  is  required  to  realize  to  the 
imag^ination  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  which 
must  be  annually  spent  on  railway  travelling  to 
yield  our  speculators  a  moderate  profit  on  their 
capital.  Let  any  one  attempt  distinctly  and  ar- 
ticulately to  count  aloud  from  one  to  a  million  :  he 
will  find  it  hard  work  to  enunciate  on  the  average 
one  thousand  numbers  in  the  hour,  and  would  con- 
sequently require  a  hundred  days  for  ten  hours  a 
day  to  count  the  million.  The  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  telling  over  a  million  of  sovereigns  piece 
by  piece  would  occupy  a  full  month,  at  the  rate 
of  3,600  an  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day.  The  joint 
earnings  of  1 ,830  agricultural  laborers  with  their 
7s.  a  week  for  thirty  years  each,  not  a  working- 
day  left  out,  would  be  less  than  a  million  of 
pounds  sterling.  The  joint  earnings  of  640  me- 
chanics at  20.5.  a  week,  toiling  each  as  uninter- 
mittingly  during  the  same  period,  would  not 
amount  to  a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  The  pay 
of  90  British  general  officers  at  1/.  a  day,  would 
not  in  thirty  years  amount  to  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  So  much  of  toil,  and  danger,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  elements — so  much  of  patient,  perse- 
vering, and  more  or  less  skilful  industry — so 
much  of  valor,  and  accomplishment,  and  high 
spirit,  as  re^jresented  by  money — may  be  bought 
for  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

And  our  railway-projectors  and  speculators  cal- 
culate upon  drawing  twelve  of  these  millions  an- 
nually from  the  pockets  of  the  public.  In  other 
words,  they  expect  that  twelve  millions  of  people 
— half  the  population  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
men,  women,  and  children — (at  Ud.  per  mile) 
will  each  travel  160  miles  by  railway  every  year, 
and  pay  them  205.  a  head.  Or  they  expect  that 
one  million  people  will  travel  1,920  miles  each  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  pay  them  12/.  a  head. 
Or  they  expect  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  people  will  each  travel  16,000  miles  by 
railway  every  year,  and  pay  them  100/.  per  head. 
Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  railway-travelling 
constitutes  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  annual 
travelling  of  the  nation.  Our  railways,  existent 
and  in  projection,  embrace  not  one  half  of  the 
surface  and  population  of  Great  Britain ;  and  even 
in  the  railway  districts  there  is  active  competition 
from  steam-boats,  omnibuses,  cabs,  vans,  spring- 
carts,  &c.  &c.  The  steam-boats  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Clyde  carry  more  passengers  than  the 
Greenwich,  Blackwall,  and  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock Railways.  In  the  great  towns,  not  only  the 
wealthier  classes  as  a  badge  of  station  and  for 
amenity,  but  tradesmen  for  professional  purposes, 
keep  vehicles,  which  when  travelling  on  business 
or  for  pleasure  they  from  sheer  economy  generally 
employ  in  preference  to  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance. In  the  rural  districts,  landowners  and  far- 
mers do  the  same.  Again,  the  price  of  a  railway- 
ticket  is  only  part  of  the  outlay  of  the  railway- 
traveller  on  conveyances.  In  most  cases  it  im- 
plies the  additional  expense  of  short-stage,  cab,  or 
'bus,  to  convey  him  to  and  from  the  railway,  or 
from  one  railway  to  another. 

Our  sanguine  projectors  and  speculators  pay 
little  heed  to  these  considerations  ;  though  the 
brokers  who  are  agents  in  the  transfer  of  shares 
often  ask  each  other  in  wonderment,  where  all  the 
travellers  are  to  come  from.  Put  the  question  to 
any  dabbler  in  railway  stock,  and  he  replies  with 
an  **  Oh,  with  the  increase  of  locomotive  facilities 
travelling  will  increase  indefinitely."  It  may  be 
so  :  hitherto  the  theory  has  held  good :  yet  there 


must  be  some  natural  limit  to  the  activity  of  the 
principle.  Men  do  not  travel  for  travelling's  sake, 
but  on  business  or  for  pleasure — to  earn  money, 
or  to  spend  it ;  and  what  possible  facility  will  set 
men  in  motion  where  these  motives  are  wanting? 
The  enormous  amount  of  money  invested  in  rail- 
ways would  seem  to  imply  that  some  classes  of 
Englishmen  are  expected  to  live  on  railways,  as 
some  classes  of  Chinese  live  on  their  canals.  To 
render  these  undertakings  remunerative,  a  numer- 
ous portion  of  society  would  need,  like  the  fabled 
birds  of  paradise,  to  keep  always  on  the  wing — to 
spend  their  lives  darting  from  town  to  town  with 
the  velocity  of  swallows  in  a  summer-evening. 
The  boldness  and  extent  of  these  aggregate  under- 
takings conveys  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  re- 
sources and  enterprise  of  Britain  ;  but  their  very 
magnitude  lies  like  a  load  on  the  imacjination, 
while  the  incessant  restlessness  and  swift  move- 
ments they  presuppose  in  such  a  numerous  class  of 
the  community  make  the  head  giddy  only  to  think 
of. — Spectator^  16  Aug. 

Now  that  the  most  eventful  session  of  ParHament 
recorded  in  railway  history  has  reached  its  close,  we 
are  enabled  to  announce,  from  our  official  returns,  the 
following  as  the  great  results  of  its  legislation.  Par- 
liament has  sanctioned  the  construction  of  2,090 
miles  of  new  railways  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
of  560  miles  in  Ireland.  This  is  in  effisct  to  double 
the  extent  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
of  Ireland.  The  capital  authorized  to  be  raised  in 
shares  for  this  purpose  amounts  to  31,680,000/.,  ex- 
clusive of  6,800,000/.  required  for  the  Irish  lines; 
making  in  all  34,480,000/.  The  cost  of  the  new  rail- 
ways per  mile  will  be  thus  very  much  less  than  that 
of  existing  lines.  The  average  of  the  new  is  nearly 
15,000/.  per  mile,  and  that  of  the  old  exceeds  30,000/. 
per  mile. — Raibvay  Chronicle. 


According  to  the  Times,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
no  less  a  sum  than  ten  millions  sterling  must  be  sent 
out  of  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  pay 
the  calls  on  foreign  railway  shares  ;  and  speculators 
are  warned  of  the  effect  which  that  may  have  upon 
the  money-market. 

To  show  the  extraordinary  nature  of  railway  spec- 
ulation in  Glasgow,  we  may  mention,  that  on  a  line 
near  this  city,  on  which  a  deposit  of  21.  IO5.  was  re- 
quired per  share,  they  soon  ran  up  to  a  premium  of 
5/.  and  10/.  per  share ;  and  on  Monday  they  were 
quoted  as  high  as  23/.  and  24/.,  but  on  the  day  fol 
lowing  they  fell  to  17/. ;   and  now  they  are  running 
up  again,  in  consequence  of  what  is  called  ''  time" 
or  "bear"  bargains,  ruinous  to  some,  but  profitable 
enough  to  others ;  and  this  is  a  feature,  we  are  afraid, 
which  pervades  too  many  of  them.     Sober  business 
is  now  shoved  aside,  and  speculation — speculation- 
railway  shares  and  railway  deposit,  scrip  and  prerai 
urn,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. — Scotch  Reform- 
ers' Gazette. 


The  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sycee  silver 
were  opened  yesterday,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
notice  in  which  the  metal  was  offered  to  public  com- 
petition. The  result  was,  that  400,000  ounces  were 
awarded  to  a  person  who  had  bid  60  1-16(/.  per  ounce 
for  that  quantity  only,  while  the  rest  was  awarded  to 
another  firm  (said  to  be  the  Messrs.  Eothschild) 
who  had  offered  60^/.  for  the  entire  quantity.  These 
prices  are  extremely  high  ;  being  exclusive  (accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  contract)  of  all  tne  gold 
above  five  grains  in  the  pound  Troy  which  may  be 
found  in  the  silver,  and  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
separately  at  a  fixed  rale. —  Times. 


56  SCRAPS. 

A  VERY  tempting  offer  has  been  made  to  the 
medical  profession.  A  "  nervous  invalid"  is  ad- 
vertising for  a  "  naedical  gentleman,"  of  "good 
education,"  and  "cheerful  manners,"  to  eat  and 
ride  with  him,  to  walk  and  talk  with  him,  and  to 
shave  and  dress  him  !      Terms,  fifty  founds  a  year. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Davy,  eminent  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  once  upbraided  with  lowering  "the 
dignity  of  the  profession"  by  accepting  silver  as 
fees  from  a  client.  "  I  took  silver,"  he  said,  "  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  gold  ;  but  1  took  every  rap 
the  fellow  had  ;  and  if  you  call  that  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  T  don't  know  what  the 
dignity  is." — Morning  Post. 

AusxniAX  Railroads. — The  opening  of  the  great 
line  of  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Prague  is  definitively 
fixed  for  the  20th  of  this  month,  (Aug.)  The  entire 
corps  diplomatique  have  been  invited  to  accompany 
the  emperor  upon  the  expedition,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemnity  of  opening  this 
new  and  important  line.  It  will  be  possible  to  ac- 
complish the  whole  distance  from  Vienna  to  Prague 
in  one  day ;  but  upon  this  occasion  the  first  day's 
journey  will  be  ended  at  Brunn,  where  the  emperor, 
with  his  whole  brilliant  cortege,  will  be  received  by 
the  Moravian  authorities  ;  speeches  will  be  held  and 
banquets  given.  The  next  day  the  Austrian  court 
will  arrive  at  Prague,  where  festivities  and  various 
solemnities  will  take  place  for  two  days.  On  the  25th 
it  is  proposed  that  the  emperor,  with  his  train  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,  should  return  to  Vienna. 

A  Great  Question  Settled  by  an  "If." — Several 
of  the  journals  have  announced  the  death,  in  Hol- 
land, on  the  10th  instant,  of  the  person  called  the 
Due  de  Normandie,  and  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Dauphin  son  of  Louis  XVI.  M.  Hebert,  ex-director 
general  des  postes  of  the  army  of  Italy,  writes  on 
this  subject  to  some  of  our  Paris  contemporaries  : — 
"  IF  the  Due  de  Normandie  be  the  same  person  that 
I  saw  in  Rome,  in  May,  1810,  on  arrest,  and  under- 
going an  interrogatory  in  the  cabinet  of  General 
Radet,  general  of  gendarmerie,  he  was  really  the  son 
of  Louis  XVI.  I  derive  this  conviction  from  that 
of  General  Radet,  who  interrogated  the  pretender, 
and  read  the  documents  of  which  he  was  the  bearer. 
General  Radet  sent  this  pretender  to  Paris.  Count 
Miollio,  governor  of  Rome,  was  necessarily  acquainted 
with  this  arrest,  and  the  trace  of  it  must  be  found  in 
his  papers,  as  also  in  those  left  by  General  Radet." — 
Galignani. 

As  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  once  sitting  to 
Northcote,  he  asked  the  artist  if  he  knew  the  prince 
regent. 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Why,"  said  the  duke,  "  my  brother  says  he  knows 
you." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Northcote,  "  that 's  only  his  brag." 

Cincinnati,  30  Aug. 
A  NEW  and  novel  branch  of  business  has  recently 
been  commenced  by  some  of  our  enterprising  build- 
ers, the  manufacture  of  portable  cottages  for  the 
south  and  west.  I  saw  three  of  these  cottages  on 
Fourth  street  the  other  day,  which  were  intended  for 
the  Nashville  market.  They  are  about  twelve  feet 
wide  by  twenty  long,  and  are  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments. They  are  constructed  chiefly  of  panel  work, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  for  transportation, 
and  put  up  again  with  little  trouble.  They  cost  at 
the  yard  of  the  builder  $200.  It  is  said  that  a  saving 
of  near  50  per  cent,  can  be  made  by  emigrants  going 
south  or  west  by  buying  cottages  here,  instead  of 
purchasing  lumber  and  building  when  they  arrive  at 
their  places  of  destination ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
these  cottages  promises  to  become  an  extensive 
branch  of  business  in  our  city. 


M.  Thiers  has  taken  his  departure  for  Spain ; 
whither,  as  his  editors  have  taken  care  to  notify,  he 
is  repairing,  in  order  personally  to  inspect  the 
fields  of  battle  he  will  describe  in  his  next  volumes 
of  the  Histoire  ilu  Consulat  de  P Empire. 

The  North  Star  steam -ship  arrived  at  the 
Brunswick  Wharf,  Blackwall,  a  few  days  since, 
with  a  cargo  and  passengers  from  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn. This  was  understood  to  be  an  experimental 
trip,  being  the  first  voyage  ever  made  by  a  steam- 
vessel  to  or  from  that  phuie  and  the  port  of  Lon- 
don.—  Times. 

Sir  Robert  has  Hard  Work. — The  problem,  how- 
ever, is,  how  Sir  Robert  Peel  gets  the  tories  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  for  the  liberals  ;  how  he  gets  them 
to  follow  him  against  all  their  most  stubborn  preju- 
dices, and  many  of  their  most  important  (fancied) 
interests.  Leigh  Hunt's  clever  description  of  pigs 
under  the  control  of  their  driver  is  the  aptest  repre- 
sentation of  this  curious  cross-grained  case. 

"  Unwilling  was  their  subjection,  but  '  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.'  They  were  too  far  gone  for 
rage.  Their  case  was  hopeless.  They  did  not  see 
why  they  should  proceed,  but  they  felt  themselves 
bound  to  do  so  ;  forced,  conglomerated,  crowded  on- 
wards, irresistibly  impelled  by  fate  and  Jenkins.  Of- 
ten would  they  have  bolted  under  any  other  master. 
They  squeaked  and  grunted  as  in  ordinary ;  they 
sidled,  they  shuflied,  they  half  stopped ;  they  turned 
an  eye  to  all  the  little  outlets  of  escape ;  but  in  vain. 
There  they  stuck,  (for  their  very  progress  was  a  sort 
of  sticking,)  charmed  into  the  centre  of  his  sphere  of 
action,  lying  their  heads  together,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
looking  all  as  if  they  were  shrugging  their  shoulders, 
and  eschewing  the  tip-end  of  the  whip  of  office. 
Much  eye  had  they  to  their  left  leg  ;  shrewd  backward 
glances  ;  not  a  little  anticipative  squeak,  and  sudden 
rush  of  avoidance.  It  was  a  superfluous  clutter,  and 
they  felt  it ;  but  a  pig  finds  it  more  difficult  than  any 
other  animal  to  accommodate  himself  to  circum- 
stances. Being  out  of  his  pale,  he  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  wonderment  and  inaptitude.  He  is  sluggish, 
obstinate,  opinionate,  not  very  social ;  has  no  desire 
of  seeing  foreign  parts.  Think  of  him  in  a  multitude, 
forced  to  travel,  and  wondering  what  the  devil  it  is 
that  drives  him  !  judge  by  this  of  the  talents  of  his 
driver." — Examiner. 

The  French-iest  Thing  we  have  seen  eor  some 
TIME. — Our  spirited  contemporary  of  the  Etats  Unis, 
tells  the  following  Parisian  bit  of  gossip. — "A  couple 
very  well  known  in  Paris  are  at  present  arranging 
terms  of  a  separation,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  judi- 
cial divorce.  A  friend  has  been  employed  by  the  hus- 
band to  negotiate  the  matter.  The  latest  mission  was 
in  reference  to  a  valuable  rins:  given  to  the  husband 
by  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  which  he 
wished  to  retain.  For  this,  he  would  make  a  cer- 
tain much  desired  concession.  The  friend  made  the 
demand.  ''What!"  said  the  indignant  wife,  "do  you 
venture  to  charge  yourself  with  such  a  mission  to 
me  ?  Can  you  believe  that  I  could  tear  myself  from 
a  gift  which  alone  recalls  to  me  the  days  when  my 
husband  loved  me  ?  No !  this  ring  is  my  only  souve- 
nir of  happiness  forever  departed.  'Tis  all — (and 
here  she  wept) — that  I  now  possess  of  a  once  fond 
husband." 

The  friend  insisted.  The  lady  supplicated,  grew 
obstinate — grew  desperate — threatened  to  submit  to 
a  public  divorce  as  a  lesser  evil  than  parting  with 
this  cherished  ring — and  at  last  confessed  that — she 
had  sold  it  six  months  before ! 

A  Light  in  the  East. — A  newspaper  is  about  tp 
be  established  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Solomon, 
with  all  his  wisdom,  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing. — 
Globe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  long-continued  drought  so  far  lessened  the 
water  in  Charles'  River,  that  Messrs.  Curtis  were 
unable  to  supply  us  with  paper  in  season,  and  we 
have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  some  tempo- 
rary irregularity.  The  rain  which  has  fallen,  is, 
we  hope,  sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  occasioned  by  poison,  has  been  so 
prevalent  as  to  give  much  interest  to  the  narrative 
of  his  Last  Days,  which  we  copy  from  the  Athe- 
naeum. 

Harper  «fc  Brothers  go  on  rapidly  with  their 
Bhistrated  Bible.  It  has  reached  No.  39,  and  ex- 
tends into  the  Apocrypha.  They  have  also 
published  The  American  Shepherd:  being  a  history 
of  the  sheep,  with  their  breeds,  management,  and 
diseases,  by  L.  A.  Morrell.  This  looks  very 
much  as  if  our  American  manufacturers  would 
shortly  do  with  wool,  what  they  have  already  done 
with  cotton.  No.  11  of  the  Encydopcedia  of  Do- 
mestic Economy  nearly  completes  this  excellent 
book,  which  contains  valuable  directions  for  all 
departments.  After  so  much  that  is  solid,  a  little 
recreation  may  be  allowable,  and  the  same  house 
sends  us,  The  Bosom,  Friend,  a  novel.  From  the 
motto,  "  A  bosom  serpent — a  domestic  evil" — we 
suppose  that  the  friend  is  worse  than  naught. 

Wiley  df  Putnam'' s  Library  of  Choice  Reading, 
No.  25,  contains  the  second  part  of  Hazlitfs  Table 
Talk.  Their  Library  of  American  Books,  Nos. 
4,  5  and  6,  are  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin:  by 
W.  Gilmore  Sims.  Big  Abel  and  Little  Manhat- 
tan :  by  Cornelius  Mathews.  Wanderings  of  a 
Pilgrim  under  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc:  by 
George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  All  these  books  are 
very  attractive  in  their  appearance,  and  promise 
much  gratification  to  the  reader.     We  regret  that 
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we  are  forced  to  postpone  the  gratification  of  our 
own  taste. 

Mr.  Lester's  Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose, 
No.  4,  is,  The  Citizen  of  a  Republic,  what  are  his 
rights,  his  duties,  and  privileges,  and  what  should 
be  his  education.  By  Ansaldo  Ceba,  a  Genoese 
Republican  of  the  16th  Century.  Dedicated  to 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

HunVs  Merchants^  Magazine  and  Commercial 
Review  ought  to  be  read  by  every  young  man  of 
business,  and  contains  abundant  materials  for  the 
study  of  legislators. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Redding  &  Co. 


Artificial  Stone. — At  Augsburg,  another 
architect,  Herr  Alois  Steiermann,  has  invented  an 
artificial  stone  ;  which,  for  solidity,  is  said  to  sur- 
pass the  best  free-stone,  is  one  third  its  cost,  and 
to  which  any  form  can  be  given  in  the  manufac- 
ture. It  is  composed  of  river-sand,  clay,  and  a 
cement  whose  composition  is  the  inventor's  secret. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  proof  of  air,  pressure, 
and  fire,  and  resists  them  all.  The  King  of  Ba- 
varia has  given  his  gold  medal  of  civil  merit  to- 
Herr  Steiermann,  for  this  useful  invention. — 
AthencEum. 

The  Queen,  breaking  through  the  rigid  etiquette 
of  an  English  court,  and  catching  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  among  whom  she  found  herself, 
has  ventured  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  mere  literary 
Professor.  This  courtesy,  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  Literature,  Science  or  the  Arts  have  receiv- 
ed from  her  Island-Majesty,  she  paid  to  Dr.  Bis- 
choff,  at  Bonn.  We  fear,  however,  that  literature 
must  not  plume  itself  on  this  recognition — for  Dr.. 
Bischoff  was  the  director  of  Prince  Albert's  studies, 
during  his  residence  at  that  University.  It  is  con- 
solatory to  know,  that  as  this  visit  to  a  foreign 
Professor  had  a  special  grace  of  its  own,  it  will 
take  nothing  from  the  grace  of  any  personal  recog- 
nition that  may  hereafter  occur  to  her  majesty  of 
such  titles  at  home. — Athenaeum. 
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From  the  Alhenceum. 


THE     LAST     DAYS     OF     THE     EMPEROR     ALEX- 
ANDER, 

BY    ROBERT   LEE,    M.D.,    F.R.S, 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1824,  I  arrived  at 
Cologne  on  my  way  from  London  to  Odessa,  to 
join  the  family  of  Count  Woronzow,  in  the 
capacity  of  physician  to  his  excellency.  The 
weather  had  been  very  tempestuous  during-  the 
whole  journey  from  England,  and  torrents  of  rain 
had  fallen.  The  Rhine  had  overflowed  its  banks 
to  a  greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been 
remembered.  From  the  cathedral  and  spire  of  the 
town-house  the  inundation  presented  a  striking  and 
melancholy  spectacle.  The  whole  level  country 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  river  with  the 
wrecks  it  was  floating  away.  The  following  day, 
many  miles  before  reaching  Andernach,  the  road 
was  inundated  by  the  Rhine,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  embark  in  a  boat  and  be  towed  up  the  stream 
by  a  number  of  men  on  the  shore.  The  rope  by 
which  it  was  dragged  against  the  rapid  current 
frequently  became  entangled  among  the  chimneys 
of  houses  and  tops  of  trees,  when  suddenly  getting 
loose,  the  boat  ran  great  risk  of  being  upset,  to  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  passengers.  The  night  had 
begun  to  set  in  long  before  this  dangerous  voyage 
was  completed,  and  the  river  was  becoming  more 
and  more  rapid,  rushing  against  our  boat  with 
increasing  violence.  The  darkness  had  increased 
so  much  that  every  object  around  us  had  become 
indistinct,  and  our  situation  truly  perilous,  when 
the  full  moon  unexpectedly  rising  above  the  moun- 

: tains  of  the  Rhine,  our  apprehensions  of  danger 

Twere  removed,  and  our  feelings  of  anxiety  lost, 

iin  admiration  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery 

•around  us. 

Having    reached   Coblentz    about    midnight    I 

"Crossed  the  river  with  difficulty  the  following  after- 
noon to  Ehrenbreitstein,  from  whence  my  journey 

'was  continued  to  Francfort  without  interruption. 

.1  saw  from  a  hill  between  Limburg  and  Wiesba- 
den, to  a  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  like  two  arms  of  the  sea 

^covering  the  whole  of  the  flat  country,  and  it  was 

•  estimated  that  no  less  than  50,000  persons  were 
ruined  by  this  extensive  inundation.  Passing 
through  Wurtzburg  and  Nuremberg,  I  reached 
Ratisbon  on  the  15th  of  November.  The  wind 
blew  and  the  rain  fell  without  ceasing  during  the 
whole  of  my  journey  from  Francfort.  The 
Danube  had  risen  as  much  above  its  ordinary  level 
as  the  Rhine,  and  was  rushing  with  its  character- 
istic impetuosity,  fearfully  increased  at  this  time, 
through  all  the  fifteen  arches  of  the  old  bridge  of 
Ratisbon.  It  appeared  to  me  surprising  that  this 
structure,  which  had  been  built  seven  hundred 
years  before,  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  force 
of  such  a  mighty  torrent. 

A  frightful  and  disastrous  inundation  also  took 
place  at  this  time  at  St.  Petersburgh,  of  which  the 
following  description  has  been  furnished  me  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Gibbs,  of  Exeter,  then  residing  at  St. 

-  Petersburgh  : — 

"  The  autumnal  equinoctial  gales  most  generally 

:  prevail  at  St.  Petersburgh  from  the  south-west,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Neva 
are  much  increased.     So  it  was  in  1824,  and  for 

■  some  weeks  the  wind  continued  from  nearly  the 
same  quarter.  The  night  of  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber was  very  stormy,  and  at  daylight  of  the  19th 


it  blew  a  hurricane  from  W.S.W.,  by  which  the 
stream  of  the  river,  the  upper  part  at  least,  was 
reversed,  and  the  waters,  running  higher  than  ever 
remembered,  soon  caused  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  and  neighborhood  of  the  embouchure  to  be 
inundated.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
attempted  to  cross  the  Voskresenskoy  bridge  of 
boats  on  my  way  to  the  General  Naval  Hospital, 
on  the  WyboTside,  but  was  unable,  owing  to  the 
great  elevation.  I  then  paid  some  professional 
visits,  and  at  eleven  called  on  Prince  Narishkin, 
who  had  already  given  orders  to  remove  the  furni- 
ture from  his  lower  apartments,  the  water  then 
being  above  the  level  of  the  Fontanka  canal  oppo- 
site to  his  residence.  From  this  time  the  rise  was 
rapid,  and  at  half-past  eleven,  when  I  returned  to 
my  house,  in  the  great  Millione,  the  water  was 
gushing  upwards  through  the  gratings  of  the 
sewers,  filling  the  streets  and  court-yards  with 
which  every  house  is  provided.  A  servant  took 
me  on  his  back  from  the  droshky,  my  horses  at 
that  time  being  above  their  knees,  and  conveyed 
me  to  the  landing  of  the  staircase.  The  wind  now 
blew  in  awful  gusts,  and  the  noise  of  the  tempest 
with  the  cries  of  the  people  in  the  streets  was 
terrific.  It  was  not  long  ere  boats  were  seen  in 
the  streets  with  vast  quantities  of  fire-wood  and 
other  articles  floating  about.  As  there  was  an 
ascent  to  my  coach-house  and  stables,  the  water 
there  attained  but  to  four  feet  in  depth  ;  in  most, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  get  both  horses  and 
cows  up  to  the  landing  places  of  the  stairs  in  order 
to  save  them,  though  the  loss  of  animals  was 
great.  Now  and  then  a  horse  was  seen  swinmiing 
across  from  one  pavement  to  another,  the  deepest 
part  of  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh  being  in  the 
centre.  The  number  of  rats  drowned  on  this 
occasion  was  inconceivable,  and  of  dogs  and  cats 
not  a  few.  The  crisis  seemed  to  be  from  one  to 
three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour  the  wind 
having  veered  round  a  couple  of  points  to  the 
northward,  the  waters  began  to  abate,  and  by  four 
o'clock  the  tops  of  the  iron  posts,  three  feet  in 
height,  by  the  side  of  the  pavement  made  their 
appearance.  The  reflux  of  the  water  was  tre- 
mendous, causing  much  damage,  and  carrying  off 
fire-wood,  boards,  lumber,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish, 
with  various  articles  of  furniture.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inundation  the  report  of  the  sig- 
nal cannon,  fired  first  at  the  Galleyhaven,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  then  at  the  admiralty  dock- 
yard, and  lastly  at  the  fortress,  was  continued  at 
intervals  as  a  warning  to  the  inhabitants,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  At  five 
o'clock,  persons  were  seen  on  the  pavements 
carrying  lanterns,  and  the  rattling  of  equipages 
was  heard  an  hour  afterwards.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  city  varied  from 
four  to  nine  and  ten  feet ;  but  along  the  border  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  especially  in  the  lo\fr 
suburb  of  the  Galleyhaven  before  alluded  to,  the 
depth  was  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and 
many  of  the  small  wooden  houses  built  on  piles 
were  carried  away,  inmates  and  all.  A  few  were 
floated  up  the  Neva,  rocking  about  wuth  poor 
creatures  clinging  on  the  roof.  Some  of  these 
perished  ;  others  were  taken  oflf*,  at  a  great  risk, 
by  boats  from  the  admiralty  yard,  which  had  been 
ordered  out  by  the  express  command  of  his  im- 
perial majesty,  who  stood  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  on  the  balcony  of  the  winter  palace, 
giving  the  necessary  orders.  The  government 
ironworks,  near  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  two 
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miles  distant,  were  almost  annihilated,  and  the  loss 
of  life  was  great.  This  establishment  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  left  and  elevated  bank  of  the 
Neva,  five  versts  above  the  city.  Vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  boats,  timber,  &c.,  floated  over  the 
parapets  of  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva 
and  canals,  into  the  streets  and  squares,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  afterwards  broken  up  for  fuel. 
As  the  lower  part  of  most  houses  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  is  occupied  by  shopkeepers  and  artizans  of 
various  descriptions,  so  these  unfortunate  people 
sustained  much  loss,  and  until  their  dwellings  were 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  dried  by  means  of 
stoves,  found  refuge  and  maintenance  with  their 
neighbors  in  the  upper  apartments.  A  German 
shoemaker  with  his  family,  lived  below  me,  and  in 
this  way  became  my  guests  for  the  space  of  eight 
days.  The  wind  continued  providentially  to  get 
round  to  the  north  during  the  night  of  the  19th, 
and  a  smart  frost  taking  place  on  the  following 
morning,  rendered  the  roads  and  streets  extremely 
slippery,  but  doing  much  good  by  the  dryness  it 
produced.  On  the  20th,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
ever  benevolent  and  humane,  visited  those  parts 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  most  afflicted  by  this  catas- 
trophe, and  in  person  bestowed  alms  and  consola- 
tion to  the  suiTerers,  for  the  most  part  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  in  every  way  afforded  such  relief,  both 
then  and  afterwards,  as  won  for  him  the  still 
greater  love  and  admiration  of  his  people  and  of 
the  foreign  residents  in  St.  Petersburgh.  To 
assist  the  emperor's  benevolent  views,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into,  and  the  British  residents 
came  forward,  as  usual,  with  their  wonted  liber- 
ality. As  nothing  official  was  published  as  to  the 
actual  loss  of  lives  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  otherwise  than  by  report. 
The  authorities  were  shy  on  this  subject ;  but  from 
what  information  I  could  obtain,  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  persons  must  have  perished.  Owing  to 
the  damp  and  unwholesome  state  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  houses  and  cellars,  the  mortality 
during  the  subsequent  winter  was  nearly  doubled, 
from  typhus  chiefly,  as  also  from  aflJection  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  many  dated  their  rheumatic  pains  and 
various  other  maladies  to  the  sufferings  they  then 
underwent." 

The  effects  of  this  calamity  were  still  visible 
more  than  a  year  after,  when  I  visited  St.  Peters- 
burgh, subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  red  painted  lines  on  the  houses 
still  remained  to  mark  the  height  to  which  the 
waters  had  risen.  In  the  inundation  of  1752, 
the  waters  of  the  Neva  rose  eleven  feet,  and  in 
that  of  1777,  the  most  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive that  had  ever  before  occurred,  they  rose 
fourteen  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
river. 

The  Danube  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
covered  by  a  dense  fog  during  my  journey  from 
Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  where  I  arrived  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1824,  and  set  out  for  the  Russian 
frontier  on  the  29th.  The  same  evening  I  reached 
Briinn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  where  I  remained 
till  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  was  fought  near  this 
town,  nineteen  years  before.  Here  I  met  an  Aus- 
trian cavalry  officer,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to 
Gallicia,  who  was  in  the  battle,  and  gave  a  vivid 
description  of  it.  He  said  it  commenced  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
nearly  over  by  mid-day,  and  that  in  the  very  short 
space  of  four  hours  40,000  men  were  either  killed, 


wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  It  was  the  first 
battle  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been 
present,  and  from  an  eminence  near  the  field  he 
saw  a  great  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  and  the 
remainder  retreating  in  confusion  upon  Austerlitz, 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  His  troops  fought,  I  was 
assured,  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and 
that  the  victory  which  the  French  gained  was  due 
entirely  to  the  transcendant  military  genius  of 
Napoleon.  When  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
columns  were  descending  from  the  heights  which 
formed  the  key  of  their  position,  and  were  march- 
ing round  the  French,  to  attack  their  right  wing, 
and  cut  off  their  communication  with  Vienna,  Na- 
poleon encouraged  the  allies  to  make  this  false 
movement,  and  before  it  was  completed,  he  drove 
his  masses  of  infantry,  like  a  wedge,  against  their 
flank  and  centre,  cut  their  army  into  two  parts, 
and  afterwards  quickly  routed  them,  as  Lord  Nel- 
son had  before  done  to  the  French  fleet  at  Trafal- 
gar, after  breaking  their  line.  Europe  felt  the 
shock  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  like  that  of  an 
earthquake.  '*  Henceforth  we  may  close  the  map 
of  Europe  for  half  a  century,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
receiving  the  fatal  tidings.  But  Alexander, 
though  defeated,  was  not  wholly  vanquished  on 
this  occasion.  He  persevered,  till  his  allies  ceased 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  the  entire  subjugation 
of  his  empire  was  threatened,  to  discharge  the 
solemn  obligations  he  had  sworn  to  fulfil  during  his 
nocturnal  visit  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  month 
before,  to  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great.  After 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  if  Alex- 
ander had  been  desirous  to  conceal  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  that  they  could  have  succeeded  (by  any 
bribe,  however  great)  in  obtaining  so  speedily 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  Eng- 
land was  saved.  The  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  which  followed  this  discovery,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  inspired  the  emperor  with  secret  hope 
and  joy. 

I  continued  my  route  through  Poland  by  Cracow 
and  Lemberg  to  Brody,  and  there  entering  Russia, 
traversed  the  Ukraine  to  Odessa,  where  I  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1825.  The  winter  soon  set 
in  with  great  severity  ;  the  Black  Sea  on  that 
coast  was  frozen,  and  the  communication  with 
Constantinople  and  the  Mediterranean  entirely  cut 
off.  At  the  end  of  January  a  great  quantity  of 
snow  fell  and  lay,  both  on  the  land  and  sea,  till  the 
commencement  of  April,  when  the  ice  floated 
away  to  the  south,  and  vegetation  began  to  appear 
on  the  steppe.  Odessa,  which  had  no  existence 
half  a  century  before  this  period,  now  contained 
upwards  of  36,000  inhabitants  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  Turkey  and  tb*»  coun- 
tries in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  <''  ^eis  of  the 
town  were  seen  Greeks,  Jew?  \ussians,  Poles, 
Germans,  French,  AmeriTii  »,  and  English,  in  the 
costumes  of  their  res^peciive  nations.  The  gover- 
nor general,  Count  Woronzow,  was  surrounded 
with  military  and  civil  officers,  who  had  either  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  public  service  or  were 
eminent  for  their  rank  and  talents.  The  dreary 
and  monotonous  winter  months  of  Scythia  passed 
quickly  and  agreeably  away  in  the  society  of  those 
who  had  served  in  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
French  wars  ;  and  who  had  witnessed  both  the 
burning  of  Moscow  and  the  capture  of  Paris. 
Society  at  Odessa  seemed  as  free  and  unrestrained 
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as  in  London,  and  there  was  nothing  apparent  to  a 
stranger  from  which  it  could  at  this  time  be  sus- 
pected that  a  conspiracy  existed  to  destroy  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  subvert  the  government 
of  the  country. 

During  the  summer  I  visited  Kief,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  extending  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester,  which  was  at  that  time 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  locusts.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  Crimea  in  1819,  and  had  continued 
in  it  until  1823 — that  year  the  crops  were  com- 
pletely devoured  by  them.  From  thence  they 
spread  westward  as  far  as  Bessarabia,  and  to  the 
north  upwards  of  300  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1824,  their  eggs  had  been  deposited 
in  the  earth,  not  only  in  these  fertile  provinces, 
but  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing eastward  from  the  Dnieper  beyond  the  Don, 
to  the  Caucassus.  I  had  seen  their  ova  during  the 
winter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  when  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  clusters  of  small  yellow  sacs  or 
bags.  In  the  month  of  May  the  young  ones 
began  to  issue  from  the  ground  in  myriads,  at 
which  time  they  did  not  exceed  the  fifth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  could  only  crawl  along  the  surface. 
In  a  few  weeks  they  had  greatly  enlarged,  and 
could  leap  considerable  distances,  like  grasshop- 
pers. By  the  end  of  June  they  were  able  to  fly  a 
short  way,  and  before  the  end  of  July  they 
mounted  high  into  the  air  and  took  long  flights. 
At  first  they  were  of  a  blackish  hue,  and  their 
heads  were  disproportionately  large,  but  after- 
wards they  became  of  a  clear  brown  color,  with 
w^ings  of  grey  or  rosy  red.  In  some  places  they 
covered  (he  ground  completely,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  in  others  they  were  going  slowly 
before  the  breeze,  and  resembled  at  a  distance  a 
sheet  of  gently  flowing  water.  Around  Novomi- 
gorod,  in  travelling  from  Biala  Cerkiew,  near 
Kief,  to  Odessa,  the  road  was  deeply  covered  with 
them,  and  they  rose  as  our  carriages  approached, 
with  a  peculiar  rattling  noise,  and  in  such  numbers 
that  they  filled  the  air  like  flakes  of  snow  in  a 
storm.  They  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Odessa, 
in  the  vineyards,  and  on  the  surrounding  steppe,  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  masses  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  drowned  in  the  sea,  covered  the 
shore.  There  were  everywhere  two  distinct 
varieties  of  these  insects,  one  about  three  inches, 
and  the  other  of  half  that  length.  The  first  kind 
was  observed  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion 
to  the  other  near  the  sea,  than  at  a  remote 
distance.  There  was  a  third  variety,  of  a  green 
color,  but  it  was  extremely  rare,  and  in  some 
places  wholly  wanting.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Odessa,  on  the  steppe,  I  observed  vast  numbers 
of  a  peculiar  species  of  Sphex,  or  Ichneumon  fly, 
employed  in  killing  and  burying  the  locusts. 
The  fly  insidiously  sprung  upon  the  locust,  apply- 
ing its  long  and  powerful  legs  around  the  body,  so 
that  the  victim  could  not  expand  its  wings  and 
escape.  When  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts  to 
fly,  the  sphex  applied  the  strong  nippers  with 
which  its  mouth  is  furnished  around  the  neck  of 
the  locust  and  thrusting  the  dart  with  which  it  is 
also  provided  between  the  head  and  body  in  a  few 
seconds  deprived  the  locust  of  life.  This  dart  I 
found  to  consist  of  two  sharp  spears,  with  a  small 
tube  between  them,  but  whether  connected  or  not 
with  a  poisonous  sac  was  not  ascertained.  The 
fly  remained  for  some  time  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  locust  after  it  was  dead,  probably  for  the 
purpose   of  depositing   its   ova  within   it.     The 


sphex  afterwards  dragged  the  locust  into  a  smaH 
grave  it  had  previously  dug  in  the  ground  for  its 
reception,  and  covered  it  carefully  with  earth. 
The  ultimate  extinction  of  the  locusts  here  obvi- 
ously would  be  effected  by  this  means,  if  none 
other  were  provided  by  nature  for  the  purpose. 
The  locusts,  I  was  informed  some  years  after,  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  these  extensive  steppes. 

On  the  11th  August,  1825,  his  excellency  Count 
Woronzow  and  his  suite  embarked  at  Odessa  on 
board  Admiral  Greig's  yacht,  and  sailed  for  the 
Crimea.  The  Counts  F.  Pahlen,  Olizar,  Potoski, 
and  the  Baron  de  Brunow  (now  Russian  minister 
in  England)  were  among  the  number.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  we  saw  the  land  near  Kosloff. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the 
16th,  we  were  off  Sevastopole,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  large  frigates.  We  went  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship,  and  after  examining  every 
part,  heard  divine  service  performed  in  the  chapel, 
where  all  the  sailors  who  could  be  spared  were 
present.  After  this,  a  sham  fight  took  place  be- 
tween the  three  frigates  and  the  yacht.  Admiral 
Greig  then  formed  his  own  ship  and  seven  other 
of  the  line  into  close  order  of  battle,  with  all  their 
sails  expanded,  and  many  tremendous  broadsides 
were  fired.  We  afterwards  dined  wuth  the  admi- 
ral, vice-admiral,  and  captains  of  the  fleet.  We 
parted  from  Admiral  Greig  at  sunset,  and  made 
all  sail  for  Yoursouff,  on  the  south  coast.  The 
breeze  was  favorable,  but  towards  morning  it  grad- 
ually died  away,  the  vessel  being  about  ten  miles 
from  the  point  called  Criu  Metopon,  where  the 
temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the 
days  of  Iphigenia.  During  the  17th  the  weather 
was  beautiful,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and 
the  sea  was  like  a  placid  lake.  The  following 
day,  when  opposite  Jalta,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  violent  gale  from 
the  east,  which  drove  the  vessel  back,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  take  refuge  in  a  bay  near  Balaclava. 
We  passed  the  night  at  a  village  called  Laspi,  be- 
longing to  General  Poitiers,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  suffering  from  fever,  and  in  a  wretched 
condition.  On  the  19th,  taking  Tartar  horses,  we 
rode  through  the  valley  of  Baidar,  and  crossed  the 
Ayla  mountains  by  the  passage  of  Foros,  to  the 
south  coast,  along  which  we  passed  eastward  by 
Simeis,  Aloupka,  Musghor,  Derekuy,  Nikita, 
Masandra,  and  Orianda,  to  Yoursouff,  the  seat  of 
Count  Woronzow.  There  are  probably  no  scenes 
in  Europe  which  surpass  in  magnificence  and 
beauty  those  around  Aloupka,  Masandra,  and 
Orianda.  "  If  there  exists  on  the  earth  a  spot 
which  may  be  described  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,'^ 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  it  is  that  which  intervenes 
between  Kutchukoy  and  Sudac,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by  encircling  Alps 
from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and  only  open 
to  those  breezes  which  are  wafted  across  the  sea 
from  the  south,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advan- 
tage of  climate  and  situation.  From  the  moun- 
tains continual  streams  of  crystal  water  pour  down 
upon  the  gardens,  in  which  many  species  of  fruit 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  many  that  are 
not,  attain  the  highest  perfection.  Neither  un- 
wholesome exhalations,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor 
venomous  insects,  nor  hostile  neighbors,  infest 
their  blissful  territory." 

During  the  month  of  September,  1825,  the 
whole  population  of  the  Crimea  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  all  the  inhabitants  of"  this 
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terrestrial  paradise,"  were  in  a  very  sickly  condi- 
tion, and  in  the  villages  along-  the  coast  between 
YoursoufFand  Simeis,  I  saw  and  treated  more  than 
a  hundred  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever. 
Many  who  had  been  suffering  for  months  had  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  jaundice 
and  dropsy.  The  weather,  during  the  whole  time 
I  remained  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  was 
delightful,  and  none  of  those  sudden  and  violent 
changes  were  observed  which  so  frequently  occur 
in  all  the  countries  situated  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  fever  which  then  prevailed  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Crimea,  was  pro- 
duced by  noxious  exhalations  from  the  earth. 

After  visiting  all  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  Crimea,  I  embarked  on  board  Admiral  Greig's 
yacht  at  Sevastopole  on  the  23d  September,  and 
returned  to  Odessa,  with  Count  F.  Pahlen,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  Count  Woronzow  at  the  same 
time  set  out  for  Taganrog,  to  meet  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  had  arrived  there  with  the  em- 
press a  short  time  before,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Azoff.  Before  reaching  Odessa,  Count  Pahlen 
was  seized  with  severe  shivering,  headache,  and 
the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  bilious  re- 
mittent fever.  The  attack  was  far  more  violent 
and  dangerous  than  in  any  of  the  cases  which  had 
before  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.  Mr.  Rose,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the  Crimea  with 
us,  was  also  attacked  after  our  return  to  Odessa, 
and  died  from  effusion  into  the  brain.  The  health 
of  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  had  been 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crnnea  at  the  same  time, 
suffered  severely  for  some  months  after,  and  in  a 
few  fever  appeared  in  a  severe  form  early  tfie 
follovt'ing  spring.  There  was  evidence  to  prove 
that  almost  all  of  us  had  suffered  from  malaria. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1825,  (O.S.)  at  Odessa, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Count  Woronzow  at  Ta- 
ganrog, informing  me  of  the  emperor's  determi- 
nation to  visit  the  Crimea,  and  requesting  me  to 
meet  him  at  Bereslaw,  on  the  Dnieper.  I  accord- 
ingly left  Odessa  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  with  General  Bashmakoff,  Messrs.  Marini 
and  ArtemiefT.  We  arrived  at  Nicolaef  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th,  and  remained  a  few  hours 
with  Admiral  Greig,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Taganrog.  It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  night,  the 
road  was  excellent,  and  we  reached  Bereslaw  the 
following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  where  we  re- 
mained during  the  day.  This  is  a  large  town  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  which  does  not  dif- 
fer in  appearance  from  the  other  towns  in  the 
south  of  Russia.  There  were  many  shops  or  ba- 
zaars in  it,  full  of  every  kind  of  merchandise. 
Great  numbers  of  wagons  laden  with  salt  from 
the  Crimea,  were  then  passing  through,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  marching  to  join  the  army  on  the 
Turkish  frontiers.  The  country  around  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  the  locusts  had  committed 
great  havoc  the  year  before,  the  peasants  and 
landed  proprietors  being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress.  We  left  Bereslaw  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  isthmus  of  Perecop,  and  after  passing  over  an 
extensive  plain  of  sand  like  the  Llandes,  near  the 
Pyrenees,  we  entered  the  Crimea,  and  spent  the 
night  at  the  German  colony  of  Nahitchwan. 
Here  all  was  order,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  the 
population  rapidly  increasing,  and  additional  grants 
of  land  required.     On  quitting  these  intelligent. 


happy  people,  the  following  morning,  we  were 
not  long  in  coming  among  the  Nogay  Tartars, 
where  all  was  ignorance,  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. Light  and  darkness,  civilization  and  barba- 
rism, were  here  almost  in  contact.  We  remained 
two  nights  and  a  day  at  Sympheropole,  where  ] 
had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  professional  aid  to 
the  daughter  of  Count  Rostopschin,  a  name  which 
will  be  preserved  through  all  ages  in  the  annals 
of  Russia. 

On  the  20th  we  left  Sympheropole  early  in  the 
morning,  and  passing  rapidly  over  the  steppe 
extending  between  the  town  and  the  mountains, 
crossed  these  in  a  caliche,  by  the  new  road 
which  had  lately  been  made  to  connect  the  shore 
of  the  Crimea  with  the  interior.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  employed  in  completing  this  arduous  work 
appeared  sickly  and  depressed.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  out  of  five  hundred  had  suffered  from 
fever  during  the  autumn,  but  in  none  had  the 
disease  assnmed  a  dangerous  form.  No  less  than 
a  thousand  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  this 
important  work  the  year  before,  and  comparatively 
few  of  them,  it  was  reported,  had  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  fever.  The  face  of  the  country  had 
changed  since  our  former  visit  to  the  Crimea. 
The  woods  along  the  Salgir,  and  on  the  Chatyr- 
Dagh,  were  stripped  of  their  leaves,  though  on 
entering  the  valley  of  Alushta  the  trees  were  still 
green.  From  the  isthmus  of  Perecop  to  Yoursouff 
where  we  arrived  on  the  20th,  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  ;  the 
roads  were  being  repaired,  and  all  the  cottages 
and  houses  in  the  line  were  being  cleaned  and 
whitewashed.  The  principal  Tartar  of  the  village 
of  Yoursouff  had  been  suffering  severely  from 
intermittent  fever  for  several  weeks,  but  the  fits 
were  speedily  arrested  by  the  calomel  and  sulphate 
of  quinine  which  I  administered  to  him.  This 
latter  remedy,  which  had  never  before  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fevers  of  the  Crimea,  often  stopped 
their  course  so  quickly,  that  some  of  the  ignorant 
Tartars  were  disposed  to  attribute  the  striking 
effects  to  supernatural  influence. 

The  following  morning  we  set  out  for  Aloupka. 
It  was  like  a  summer's  day  in  England,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  being  17°  of  Reaumur. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  were,  however,  covered 
with  dense  clouds.  The  road  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Orianda  from  Yoursouff  never  appeared  to  me  so 
beautiful  before,  and  I  could  not  pass  Nikita  and 
Masandra,  without  halting  to  admire  the  glorious 
scenery.  The  woods  had  lost  a  part  of  their  ver- 
dure, but  there  were  still  many  of  the  trees  as 
green  as  during  the  autumn.  The  wild  vine, 
which  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  were  then  of  a  deep  red  color, 
formed  a  striking  feature  in  the  scene.  The  wal- 
nut and  fig  trees  were  still  fresh  and  green.  At 
Aloupka,  in  the  evening,  we  walked  around  the 
gardens,  the  most  romantic  in  the  Crimea,  where 
preparations  were  being  made  for  planting  forty 
lemon  trees  in  the  open  air,  which  had  been  im- 
ported the  previous  year  from  Italy,  and  one  of 
them,  which  had  been  exposed  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden  to  the  intense  frost  the  preceding  win- 
ter, was  in  a  flourishing  state.  We  returned  to 
the  Tartar  house  which  was  prepared  for  the  em- 
peror. Boards  had  been  placed  around  the  front 
of  it,  and  whitewashed.  The  walls  of  the  two  cham- 
bers for  his  majesty's  accommodation,  had  been 
surrounded  with  a  coarse  white  linen  cloth,  and  a 
very  neat  bed  prepared.     There  were  two  chairs, 
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a  table,  and  a  couch,  and  newly  glazed  windows 
had  been  put  in.  In  that  climate  one  could  not 
have  desired  a  better  habitation  for  a  night,  though 
it  was  a  common  Tartar  cottage. 

We  returned  to  Yoursouff  on  the  23d,  and  on 
the  f«)llowing  day  one  of  the  emperor's  couriers 
arrived,  and  arranged  all  the  apartments  in  the 
house  for  his  majesty  and  attendants.  On  the 
25th  the  emperor  arrived  at  Sympheropole.  He 
went  to  the  service  in  the  cathedral  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  he  arriveJ  at  Yoursouff  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
General  Diebitch,  Sir  James  Wylie,  and  a  few 
attendants.  When  he  dismounted  from  his  horse 
in  front  of  the  house  at  Yoursouff,  Count  Woron- 
Zow,  his  aides-de-camp,  secretaries,  and  myself, 
were  standing  in  a  line  to  receive  him. 

Though  apparently  active,  and  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  life,  the  emperor  stooped  a  little  in  walk- 
ing, and  seemed  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  blue  military  surtout,  with  epau- 
lettes, and  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
any  general  officer.  He  shook  Count  Woronzow 
by  the  hand,  and  afterwards  warmly  saluted  him, 
first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other.  He 
afterwards  shook  hands  with  us  all,  and  then  in- 
quired of  me  particularly  about  the  health  of  the 
count's  children  at  Baila  Cerkiew,  whom  I  had 
seen  not  long  before.  He  then  inquired  if  1  had 
visited  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea  during  the 
autumn,  and  if  so,  how  I  was  pleased  with  it. 
Looking  up  to  the  mountains  above  Yoursouff,  and 
then  to  the  calm  sea,  upon  which  the  sun  was 
shining,  his  majesty  exclaimed,  "  Was  there  ever 
such  magnificent  scenery!"  I  replied  that  the 
coast  of  Italy  between  Genoa  and  Nice  presented 
the  only  scenery  I  had  ever  witnessed  that  could 
be  compared  to  it — a  part  of  Italy  which  his  maj- 
esty stated  he  had  never  visited. 

I  set  out  from  Yoursouff  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  October,  before  the  emperor,  and  rode 
along  the  coast  to  Aloupka.  It  was  a  sultry  day, 
and  the  scenery  was  rendered  still  more  interesting 
to  me  than  on  all  former  occasions,  in  consequence 
of  the  Tartars  having  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Crimea  to  see  the  emperor,  on  his  way  from  Your- 
souff to  Aloupka,  where  he  arrived  about  four 
o'clock.  I  was  informed  that  a  Tartar  female 
complained  to  his  majesty,  at  Orianda,  of  her  hav- 
ing been  beaten  and  ill  treated  by  the  superintend- 
ent ;  when  the  offender  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  his  mjcjesty,  he  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  and  implored  forgiveness.  Alexander  or- 
dered him  to  be  arrested,  and  said,  with  great  sever- 
ity, that  it  was  an  eternal  disgrace  to  injure  any 
female,  more  especially  one  in  her  situation,  she 
being  pregnant.  The  emperor  was  greatly  pleased 
with  Orianda,  and  immediately  determined  to  pur- 
chase the  estate  from  Count  Kisseloff,  and  build  a 
palace  there.  Before  coming  to  Aloupka  he  vis- 
ited the  vineyards  at  Martyan,  and  the  Princess 
Galitzin  and  Musghor,  distributing  liberally  to  the 
poor  in  his  way. 

Count  Woronzow,  General  Diebitch,  Sir  James 
Wylie  and  myself,,  with  one  or  two  others,  had  the 
honor  of  dining  with  the  emperar  on  this  occasion, 
the  last  he  was  destined  to  enjoy.  The  emperor 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  Count  Woronzow, 
who  was  seated  next  to  his  majesty,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French  and  English.  Again  his  majesty  recurred 
to  the  beauties  of  Orianda,  and  thanked  the  count 
for  the  acquisition  he  had  that  day  made  for  him. 


He  expressed  the  strong  displeasure  he  felt  at  the 
cruel  treatment  the  poor  Tartar  woman  had  re- 
ceived from  the  superintendent,  and  ordered  that 
he  should  be  severely  punished.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Fondane,  the  governor  of  Kertche,  from  con- 
sumption, had  occurred  not  long  before,  and  when 
this  was  mentioned  the  emperor  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the  offices  of  the 
governors  of  Kertche  and  Theodosia,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  Taganrog  was  much  more  extensive 
than  the  two  combined.  Count  Woronzow  ob- 
served, that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  effecting 
this,  because  a  great  jealousy  existed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  towns,  which  would  be 
increased  by  the  change.  The  emperor,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  it  might  be  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling them  to  each  other.  The  count  said  that 
the  people  of  Theodosia  would  never  be  reconciled 
to  it :  that  they  would  consider  themselves  placed 
in  a  situation  inferior  to  that  of  Kertche,  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  advisable.  The  emperor 
still  urged  the  practicability  of  the  measure,  which 
he  said  he  had  fully  considered,  and  the  count 
acquiesced  in  his  majesty's  decision,  by  admitting 
that  no  great  harm  could  result  from  the  experi- 
ment. The  emperor  then  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the 
merchants  of  Theodosia,  to  which  such  answers 
were  given  as  appeared  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  were  oysters  at  dinner,  and  a  small  worm 
was  adhering  to  the  shell  of  one  presented  to  his 
majesty.  This  was  shown  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
who  said  it  was  quite  common  and  harmless,  and 
he  reminded  the  emperor  of  a  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  to  them  at  the  congress  of  Verona. 
A  person  at  Venice  had  then  sent  to  the  emperor 
to  entreat  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  use  of 
oysters,  as  there  was  a  poisonous  marine  worm  or 
insect  in  them.  This  led  the  conversation  to  the 
insects  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  of  which 
I  had  made  a  considerable  collection,  and  the  em- 
peror inquired  of  me  if  there  were  scorpions,  sco- 
lopendras  and  tarantulas  in  the  Crimea.  I  said 
scorpions  of  large  size  were  not  uncommon,  and 
that  at  Musghor,  during  our  former  visit,  we  found 
a  scorpion  of  great  strength  in  the  apartment 
where  we  passed  the  night,  but  that  it  was  harm- 
less. Scolopendras  of  great  length  I  had  often 
seen  around  Odessa,  but  not  in  the  Crimea,  nor 
tarantulas,  although,  as  I  had  been  informed,  they 
were  not  very  rare.  I  heard  of  no  instance  during 
the  autumn  in  which  they  had  inflicted  any  injury 
by  their  bites  or  stings.  He  said,  he  supposed 
they  were  the  same  as  in  Italy,  and  then  alluded 
to  the  dance  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula ;  Sir  James  Wylie  reminded  his  majesty  of 
the  scorpion  which  was  found  in  his  bed  at  Vero- 
na, and  of  the  prescription  which  he  had  then 
written  for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  the  carbonari. 

Then  followed  a  long  discussion  on  homoeopa- 
thy, and  the  peculiar  views  of  Hahnemann,  which 
were  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  Russia.  Sir  James  seemed  rather 
more  favorable  to  these  views  than  I  considered 
justified  by  the  evidence  upon  which  they  were 
founded.  He  said  he  believed  Hahnemann,  with 
his  extremely  minute  doses  of  medicines,  cured  as 
many  patients  as  regular  physicians  did  by  their 
great  ones,  because  be  at  the  same  time  enjoined 
a  rigorous  diet»  Count  Woronzow  inquired  if  Sir 
James  would  trust  to  Hahnemann's  method  of 
treatment  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  oi 
bowels,  or  in  the  fevers  of  the  Crimea.     Would 
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the  hundredth  or  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  he  asked,  stop  the  fits  of  one 
of  these  fevers?  He  appealed  to  me  to  support 
the  truth  of  what  he  said,  and  I  had  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  large  doses  of  quinine  often  almost 
instantaneously  arrested  these  fevers,  when  small 
doses  proved  ineffectual. 

Again,  the  emperor  expressed  how  much  he  was 
pleased  with  Orianda,  and  stated  that  it  was  his 
determination  to  have  a  palace  built  there  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  To  my  amazement  he  then 
s  lid,  after  a  pause,  "  When  I  give  in  my  demis- 
sion, I  will  return  and  fix  myself  at  Orianda,  and 
wear  the  costume  of  the  Taurida."  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  any  one  when  this  extraordinary  res- 
olution was  announced,  and  I  thought  that  I  must 
have  misunderstood  the  emperor,  but  this  could 
not  be,  for  in  a  short  time,  when  Count  Woronzow 
proposed  that  the  large  open  flat  space  of  ground 
to  the  westward  of  Orianda  should  be  converted 
into  pleasure  grounds  for  his  majesty,  he  replied, 
"  I  wish  this  to  be  purchased  for  General  Diebitch, 
as  it  is  right  that  the  chief  of  my  etat-major  and 
I  should  be  neighbors."  During  dinner  there  was 
also  some  conversation  respecting  the  chapel  which 
was  about  to  be  built  at  Masandra,  and  the  em- 
peror inquired  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  a  Greek 
chapel.  A  petition  had  been  presented  for  a  Lu- 
theran place  of  worship  to  be  established  at  Niti- 
ka,  and  likewise  that  at  Sympheropole  the  old 
Greek  church  should  be  converted  into  a  Lutheran 
chapel,  after  the  cathedral  was  finished.  The  em- 
peror said  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law  upon  this 
point,  but  that  the  bishop  would  inform  him  wheth- 
er it  was  contrary  to  law  to  permit  a  Greek  church, 
when  not  required  for  the  national  religion,  to  be 
converted  into  a  Lutheran  chapel.  If  it  was  not, 
it  ought  to  be  granted,  he  said  ;  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  emperor's  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
George  on  the  following  day  had  st)me  reference 
to  this  subject.  General  Diebitch  inquired  if  there 
were  many  Lutherans  in  the  Crimea,  and  particu- 
larly at  Sympheropole,  to  which  Count  Woron- 
zow replied,  that  if  they  had  been  numerous  they 
would  ere  this  have  had  a  chapel  of  their  own. 
A  petition  had  also  been  presented  by  some  Roman 
Catholics  at  Karasubazar  for  a  piece  of  ground  to 
build  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  emperor  expressed 
his  anxiety  that  all  these  petitions  should  receive 
due  attention  and  be  granted  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  It  appeared,  from  what  was  stated  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  administration  of  the  empire  was 
conducted  by  Alexander  on  the  true  principles  of 
religious  toleration. 

His  majesty  made  a  frugal  repast,  and  drank 
little  wine.  When  champagne  was  presented. 
Count  Woronzow  said,  "  Sire,  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  to  the  health  of  her  majesty  the 
empress  1"  He  replied,  Most  certainly;  and  all 
immediately  rising,  did  honor  to  the  toast.  On 
retiring  his  majesty  returned  thanks  to  Count 
Woronzow  for  the  excellent  entertainment  he  had 
provided,  and,  addressing  himself  to  us  all,  said, 
with  kindness  and  condescension,  "  Your  presence 
on  this  occasion  has  afforded  me  the  greatest  satis- 
faction." He  then  walked  out,  and  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  around  which  a 
number  of  Tartars  were  collected.  He  looked  at 
the  groups  through  his  eye-glass,  and  said, 
*'  What  handsome  Oriental  countenances  !  what  a 
fine  race  of  men  !  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Crimea  would  be  lost  if  the  Tartars 
were  expelled  ;  I  hope  they  will  be  encouraged  to 


continue  here."  An  effendi  was  introduced  to 
his  majesty  to  present  a  petition,  which  he  did  by 
bending  down  and  raising  his  hands  to  his  head, 
without  removing  his  turban  from  it. 

The  emperor  retired  to  rest  early  in  the  even- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  courier  arrived, 
when  he  arose  and  transacted  business.  General 
Diebitch,  who  slept  in  a  house  close  to  that  in 
which  I  was,  was  twice  summoned  in  the  night  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty.  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed that  the  despatches  brought  by  the  courier 
were  of  the  highest  public  importance  ;  in  fact, 
that  they  fully  revealed  to  his  majesty  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dangerous  and  extensive  conspiracy, 
of  which  he  had  not  been  previously  aware. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  after  breakfast,  the 
emperor  sent  a  message  to  say  that  he  desired  me 
to  accompany  him  round  the  lower  garden.  After 
some  conversation  respecting  the  illness  of  the 
empress,  and  the  proposal  that  I  should  visit  her 
majesty  professionally  at  Taganrog,  he  again 
called  my  attention  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  around  us,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  this  visit  to  the  Crimea,  and  the 
hope  he  entertained  that  at  no  very  remote  period 
its  shores  would  be  full  of  rich  vineyards,  and  con- 
tain many  flourishing  villages  and  towns.  I 
hinted,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  I  could,  that 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  violent  fevers  to  those 
who  visited  the  Crimea,  and  to  its  constant  inhabi- 
tants, was  the  only  circumstance  which  appeared 
to  me  likely  to  prevent  his  majesty's  anticipa- 
tions being  completely  realized.  He  expressed  a 
strong  wish  that  I  should  remain  in  Russia,  per- 
manently attached  to  Count  Woronzow,  the  value 
of  whose  public  services  he  appeared  justly  to 
appreciate. 

At  mid-day  the  emperor  and  his  attendants  were 
on  horseback,  and,  after  shaking  hands  with  and 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  all,  he  set  out  for 
Sevastopole.  Li  a  few  days,  I  returned  with 
Count  Woronzow  to  Odessa  by  Perecop,  Beres- 
law,  and  Nicolaef,  where  we  remained  till  the  22d 
of  November,  1825. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  22d 
of  November,  Count  Woronzow  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  me  in  his  library.  On  going  there,  the 
count  stated  that  he  had  received  bad  news  from 
Taganrog — that  the  emperor  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  that  I  must  set  out  with  him,  in  two  hours,  to 
render  my  assistance  with  the  other  physicians. 
It  appeared  from  a  letter  of  the  7th  instant  that  the 
emperor  had  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
slight  catarrh  soon  after  leaving  the  Crimea,  and 
that  at  OriekofF  these  had  assumed  the  decided 
form  of  remittent  fever — that  it  had  increased  in 
severity,  and  that  his  majesty  refused  to  take  any 
medicine.  Another  letter,  of  the  14th,  stated  that 
he  was  much  worse — indeed,  in  great  danger — 
and  that  still  he  refused  to  submit  to  any  medical 
treatment.  A  third  letter,  dated  Thursday,  the 
19th,  had  also  been  received,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  malady  had  been  daily  growing 
worse,  and  that  ^.Imost  all  hope  of  his  recovery 
was  past.  The  count  was  much  afflicted  when  he 
communicated  this  intelligence,  and  expressed  his  : 
fear  that  we  should  find  all  over  before  we  reached  ! 
Taganrog.  We  started  from  Odessa  at  mid-day, , 
and  when  our  carriage  was  going  slowly  over  the 
deep  sands  by  the  sea-shore,  the  count  said  that 
unpleasant  occurrences  seldom  came  alone — that  a 
letter  had  arrived  that  morning  from  London,  in- 
forming him  of  an  accident  that  had  endangered  i 
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the  life  of  his  father  ;  also,  that  William  Findley, 
who  had  been  his  father's  coachman  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  had  been  thrown  from  his  box,  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  "  I  knew  William  Findley 
well,"  he  added,  bursting  into  tears,  "and  feel 
how  much  my  father  must  have  suffered  on  the 
occasion."  We  continued  our  journey  to  Nico- 
laef,  where  we  arrived  at  midnight.  The  count 
retired  to  rest  for  two  hours  ;  but  I  did  not,  being 
anxious  to  learn  from  Admiral  Greig  what  conse- 
quences would  be  likely  to  result,  in  the  event  of 
the  emperor's  death,  and  the  accession  of  his  bro- 
ther Constantino  to  the  throne.  We  were,  of 
course,  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  in  1822, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  had  voluntarily 
waived  his  title  to  the  succession,  and  that  the 
next  in  the  line  after  him  should  take  his  place. 
Admiral  Greig  requested  me  to  write  to  him  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  at  Taganrog,  which  I  did, 
and  communicated  all  the  information  I  could 
obtain  respecting  his  imperial  majesty's  illness  and 
death. 

We  reached  Cherson  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  There  had  been  a  hard  frost  during  the 
night.  The  town  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  many  of  the  houses  were  roofless. 
During  the  previous  winter,  the  forage  in  the 
Crimea  and  country  extending  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  exhausted  before  the 
spring,  and  the  crops  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
locusts  and  a  drought  the  people  had  actually  been 
compelled,  in  some  places,  to  employ  the  straw 
thatching  of  their  cottages  to  feed  their  cattle.  I 
had  previously  been  informed  that  the  commerce 
of  the  place  was  ruined  ;  that  the  rise  of  Odessa 
had,  in  fact,  been  the  fall  of  Cherson.  The 
Dnieper  is  here  as  broad  as  the  Danube  above 
Vienna,  or  the  Rhone  near  the  Mediterranean.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  town,  we  saw 
an  obelisk,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Howard,  who  died  of  fever,  near  Cherson, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1790,  and  was  buried  in 
the  open  steppe,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
It  was  his  request  that  a  sun-dial  should  be  erected 
over  his  grave  ;  and  Admiral  Greig  informed  me 
that  this  wish  had  recently  been  complied  with, 
and  through  the  admiral's  exertions  chiefly,  as  I 
learned  from  others. 

We  arrived  at  Bereslaw  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d,  and  crossed  the  Dnieper  on  a 
raft,  the  floating  bridge  having  been  removed.  In 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  reached  Oriekoflf, 
which  is  on  the  high  road  between  Taganrog  and 
Warsaw,  where  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  then 
was.  The  postmaster  of  this  place  stated  that  no 
account  had  been  received  of  the  emperor's  death  ; 
but  he  must  have  wished  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  at 
the  next  post  station,  we  were  at  once  informed 
that  the  news  of  his  decease  had  been  received  two 
days  before. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th,  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  arrived  at  Marienpole,  a  small  town  on  the 
Sea  of  Azoflf,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Crimea  forty  years  before.  We 
remained  an  hour  at  the  residence  of  a  military 
officer  of  rank,  who  gave  me  a  general  account  of 
the  emperor's  illness.  He  informed  me  that 
bilious  fevers  were  very  common  in  autumn  along 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
Prom  Marienpole  to  Taganrog  the  country  pre- 
sented a  most  dreary  aspect,  and  the  post-honises 
and  horses  were  truly  wretched.  We  crossed  a 
;  small    river,    and,    entering    Taganrog   at   eight 


o'clock  in  the  evening,  were  immediately  con- 
ducted by  the  governor  of  the  town  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants.  We 
learned,  on  arriving,  that  his  majesty  died  on  the 
19th  of  November,  and  that  he  had  been  insensi- 
ble, and  deprived  of  the  power  of  swallowing  two 
days  before  his  decease. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  November,  I  went  to 
see  his  imperial  majesty  lying  in  state  in  the  house 
where  he  had  lived  and  died.  The  coffin  was 
placed  upon  a  slightly-elevated  platform,  and 
covered  by  a  canopy.  The  room  was  hung  with 
black,  and  the  coffin  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold. 
There  were  numerous  large  wax  lights  burning  in 
the  apartment,  and  each  individual  present  held  a 
slender  lighted  wax  taper.  A  priest  was  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  coffin  reading  the  Evangelists, 
and  I  was  told  that  this  was  carried  on  day  and 
night.  On  each  side  of  the  body  a  sentinel  was 
placed  with  a  drawn  sword.  In  the  ante-room 
there  was  a  number  of  priests  putting  on  their 
robes,  and  preparing  for  the  service  or  mass, 
which  was  celebrated  twice  every  day.  There 
were  no  symptoms  of  melancholy  in  this  crowded 
room,  and  some  young  military  officers  even  dis- 
played a  degree  of  levity  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  empress,  I  was 
informed,  remained  constantly  in  an  apartment, 
the  door  of  which  opened  into  that  where  the  body 
of  the  emperor  was  lying,  and  where  the  service 
was  performed.  Guards  were  stationed  around 
the  house,  at  the  door,  as  also  on  the  stairs,  and  in 
the  ante-room. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, I  proceeded,  at  the  request  of  Count  Woron- 
zow,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Wylie,  for 
many  years  physician  to  the  person  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  account 
of  the  emperor's  illness,  and  the  treatment  which 
would  have  been  pursued,  had  not  his  majesty 
strenuously  refused  all  medical  assistance.  Sir 
James  read  to  me  the  whole  of  the  reports  of  his 
majesty's  case,  written  down  by  him  from  day  to 
day,  and  which  contained  the  fullest  and  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. These  reports  were  also  signed  by 
the  other  physicians,  who  coincided  in  the  views 
entertained  by  Sir  James  respecting  the  nature 
and  proposed  treatment  of  the  disease.  As  these 
reports  were  about  to  be  forwarded  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  I 
could  not  procure  a  perfect  copy,  but  the  following 
are  the  most  important  facts  they  contained,  and 
were  noted  down  by  me  in  short-hand  as  I  heard 
them.  Dr.  Reinhold,  surgeon  to  the  empress, 
who  had  remained  with  the  emperor  during  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  November,  came  in  when  Sir 
James  Wylie  was  thus  occupied,  and  declared  to 
me  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  he  was 
entirely  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  other  phy- 
sicians respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  means  that  would  have  been  employed. 

The  weather  suddenly  changed  on  the  day  the 
emperor  left  Aloupka,  the  27th  of  October.  A 
thick  mass  of  clouds  covered  the  mountains  in  the 
afternoon,  the  east  wind  was  cold,  and  a  shower 
of  rain  fell.  The  previous  day  had  been  intensely 
hot  on  the  coast,  and  at  the  time  the  emperor  was 
riding  from  Yoursouff  to  Aloupka.  His  majesty 
was  accustomed  to  travel  in  an  open  caleche  with 
a  light  military  cloak,  trusting  solely  to  the  vigor 
of  his  constitution  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  atmosphere.     After  quitting  Aloupka,  he  went 
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to  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  ascent  of  the 
Merdveen  commences,  and  hesitated  for  some  time 
whether  to  proceed  by  this  difficult  pass,  over  the 
mountains,  which  are  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  into  the  valley  of  Baidar,  or  by  that 
of  Foros.  After  a  little  delay  he  decided  for  the 
former,  and  arrived  at  Baidar  fatigued,  perspiring, 
and  unusually  irritable  on  account  of  the  unruli- 
ness  of  his  horse.  At  Baidar,  a  caleche  awaited 
him,  but  no  refreshment  was  prepared — his  maitre 
d'hotel  having  gone  on  to  Sevastopole.  From 
Baidar,  he  proceeded  to  Balaclava,  and  reviewed 
Colonel  Ravilotti's  regiment  of  Greek  guards. 
The  emperor  again  entered  his  caliche,  and  drove 
to  that  part  where  the  road  turns  off  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  George.  Here  he  mounted  a  horse 
and  rode  to  the  monastery  alone,  a  distance  of  at 
least  ten  versts.  Sir  James  had  gone  forward  be- 
fore him  to  Sevastopole,  and  the  emperor  did  not 
arrive  there  until  it  was  quite  dark,  having  re- 
mained upwards  of  two  hours  at  the  monastery, 
where  was  a  bishop  and  several  priests.  He 
entered  Sevastopole  by  torchlight,  and  before 
going  to  the  house  prepared,  went  to  the  church, 
and  afterwards  reviewed  some  troops  drawn  up  in 
a  line  along  the  street  through  which  he  passed. 
His  majesty  dined  alone,  and  it  was  said  scarcely 
tasted  anything.  The  following  day,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  he  examined  the  barracks,  hospital,  and 
forts  at  Sevastopole,  and  then  set  out  for  Bache- 
serai.  On  the  journey  he  was  observed  to  be 
asleep  in  the  carriage.  At  Bacheserai,  the  em- 
peror also  dined  alone,  and  the  following  morning 
he  informed  Sir  James  Wylie,  that  he  had  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  bilious  diarrhoea  in  the  night, 
but  that  he  was  then  perfectly  well.  Thus,  he 
said,  will  all  my  complaints  pass  away  without  the 
help  of  medicine.  Sir  James  did  not  state  to  me 
the  circumstances  which  led  the  emperor  to  believe 
that  medical  treatment  was  of  no  avail  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  disease,  and  to  determine  him  not 
to  have  recourse  to  its  aid.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  emperor  had  some  peculiar  views 
about  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  whether 
his  skepticism  respecting  the  efficacy  of  medi- 
cine originated  in  these  opinions,  I  could  not 
ascertain. 

His  majesty  that  day  went  to  Chufut  Kali,  and 
returned  in  the  afternoon  to  Bacheserai  to  meet  the 
Tartar  chiefs.  Next  day  he  went  to  Kosloff,  and 
n  arriving  there  Sir  James  observed  that  they  had 
passed  some  marshes  which  emitted  a  most  dis- 
agreeable odor.  The  following  night  he  slept 
near  Perecop,  and  on  the  next  between  the  isth- 
mus and  Oriekoff.  At  this  place  he  was  observed 
by  his  valet-de-chambre  to  be  ill,  but  his  majesty 
did  not  inform  Sir  James  of  the  circumstance,  and 
the  latter  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance 
of  the  emperor  the  next  morning  during  their  visit 
to  an  hospital  close  by  this  village.  But  the  valet 
afterwards  stated  that  his  majesty  had  been  very 
ill  in  the  night,  and  inquired  if  Sir  James  did  not 
observe  how  pale  he  was.  In  the  carriage  with 
General  Diebitch  on  the  road  to  Marienpole,  the 
emperor  was  attacked  with  violent  shiverings,  and, 
on  arriving  there,  had  a  strong  and  distinct  par- 
oxysm of  fever.  A  warm  bed  was  prepared  for 
him,  and  he  took  some  hot  punch.  As  the  place 
they  were  in  was  of  a  wretched  description.  Sir 
James  recommended  him  to  push  forward  to  Ta- 
ganrog on  the  following  day,  and  there  to  take  the 
proper  remedies.  They  reached  Taganrog  on  the 
5th  of  November,  O.  S.     On  the  two  following 


days,  the  emperor  suffered  severely  from  derange- 
ment of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  and  experi- 
enced severe  paroxysms  of  fever.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  severely  attacked  with  the  bilious 
remittent  fever  of  the  Crimea  ;  but  at  this  time 
there  was  no  headache  or  any  other  symptom  of 
the  brain  being  affected.  Four  grains  of  calomel 
were  given,  and  some  purgative  medicine,  with 
great  but  temporary  relief  of  the  febrile  symptoms, 
yet  his  majesty  would  not  consent  to  a  repetition 
of  these  remedies,  or  to  the  adoption  of  any  other 
means.  On  the  8th,  the  fever  continued  with  un- 
diminished violence,  and  as  the  emperor  positively 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  medicine.  Sir 
James  requested  that  Dr.  Stofregen,  physician  to 
the  empress,  should  be  called  into  consultation. 
His  head  had  now  become  burning  hot,  and  a 
marked  change  was  perceptible  in  his  majesty's 
countenance.  When  Dr..  Stofregen  was  intro- 
duced, he  said,  "  I  am  distressed  to  see  your 
majesty  suffering  in  this  manner."  "  Say  nothing 
of  my  indisposition,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  but 
tell  me  how  the  empress  is."  After  being  satis- 
fied on  this  point,  his  majesty  told  Dr.  Stofregen 
that  Sir  James  Wylie  considered  him  in  a  danger- 
ous state,  but  he  added,  "I  feel  that  I  am  not 
seriously  ill,  and  that  I  shall  recover  without  the 
employment  of  medical  aid."  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  physicians,  that  the  emperor  should  have 
been  bled  at  this  time,  and  that  calomel  and  cathar- 
tics should  have  been  freely  administered  ;  and  this 
opinion  they  gave  to  the  emperor  in  a  decided 
manner,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  remedies.  The  paroxysms  of  fever 
recurred,  but  there  were  occasional  remissions 
when  the  pulse  came  down  to  the  natural  state  ; 
once  to  71  and  repeatedly  to  90,  but  it  was  at  all 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  extremely 
small  and  feeble. 

On  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  tenth  day  of  the 
disease,  it  was  again  proposed  to  take  blood  from 
the  emperor,  but  he  would  not  submit.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  Sir  James  and  the  other 
medical  attendants,  again  urged  him  to  the  same 
purport,  but  he  refused,  even  to  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  head.  He  rejected  this  proposal 
with  the  greatest  impatience  and  obstinacy.  The 
empress  on  her  knees  implored  him  to  consent,  but 
he  would  not.  "  At  first,"  he  said,  "  I  had  only 
an  intermittent  fever,  and  now  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  continued  fever,  and  I  will  trust 
rather  to  my  constitution  than  to  the  means  recom- 
mended." As  it  was  now  obvious  that  his  life 
was  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  he  was  becom- 
ing worse  and  worse.  Sir  James  proposed,  late  in 
the  evening,  that  a  priest  should  be  brought  to 
him.  Sir  James  was  again  desired  by  the  em- 
press, to  endeavor  to  convince  his  majesty  that  his 
life  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  that  as  he 
would  not  submit  to  medical  treatment,  he  should 
think  seriously,  so  long  as  he  retained  conscious- 
ness, of  employing  spiritual  aid.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  at  five  o'clock,  he  was  confessed  by 
the  priest  ;  and  he  requested  that  in  this  religious 
act  he  should  be  confessed  as  a  simple  individual. 
When  this  was  finished,  the  priest  strongly  urged 
his  majesty  to  employ  medical  aid,  saying  that, 
unless  he  did  so,  he  would  not  fulfil  the  whole  of 
his  Christian  duty.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
he  consented,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  temples.  The  brain  had  now  be- 
come affected,  and  he  was  occasionally  delirious, 
and  uttered   incoherent  expressions.     For  thirty 
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hours  before  his  death  the  empress  hardly  quitted 
his  bed-side.  The  scene  was  most  affecting  when 
the  emperor,  on  the  19th,  expired.  The  empress 
had  been  kneeling  by  his  bed-side,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  as  he  gradually  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  all  signs  of  life  were  gone. 
Then,  rising,  she  closed  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
handkerchief  bound  up  his  head,  to  support  the 
lower  jaw.  After  this,  she  folded  his  arms  over 
his  breast,  kissed  his  hand,  and  then  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  for  half  an  hour  in 
praver  to  God.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
majesty's  illness,  she  manifested  the  strongest 
attachment  to  her  husband,  and  at  his  death  was 
inconsolable. 

On  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body 
being  made,  the  appearances  observed  were  such 
as  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  dying 
from  bilious  remittent  fever,  with  internal  conges- 
tion. Two  ounces  of  serous  fluid  were  found  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  veins  and 
arteries  were  gorged  with  blood.  There  was  an 
old  adhesion  between  the  dura  and  pi  a  mater  at  the 
back  part,  but  of  no  great  extent.  The  heart  and 
lungs  were  sound,  but  too  vascular.  The  liver 
was  turgid  with  blood,  and  of  a  much  darker  color 
than  natural.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  and 
softened  in  texture. 

The  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  Crimea  during 
the  autumn,  the  sudden  change  of  the  weather 
when  the  emperor  left  the  coast,  the  usual  symp- 
toms appearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after 
quitting  Perecop,  as  I  had  before  observed  in 
others,  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  disease 
and  the  appearances  after  death,  rendered  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  cut  off  by 
the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the  Crimea.  During 
the  six  weeks  I  remained  at  Taganrog  after  the 
emperor's  death,  I  never  heard  that  any  one  enter- 
tained a  doubt,  or  expressed  a  suspicion  that  his 
majesty's  death  was  attributable  to  any  other  than 
a  natural  cause.  The  physicians  who  had  the 
care  of  his  majesty  were  accused  by  some,  without 
the  slightest  ground,  of  mismanaging  the  case  ; 
and  I  heard  the  question  repeatedly  put,  "  Why 
they  did  not  compel  his  majesty  to  submit  to  their 
plan  of  treatment?"  or,  in  other  words,  as  Sir 
James  Wylie  expressed  it,  why  they  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime  of  Icse-AIajestt  ? — a  proceeding  which 
no  circumstances  could  ever  justify.  I  enjoyed  the 
best  opportunities  in  the  Crimea  of  observing  the 
devoted  attachment  of  Sir  James  Wylie  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  all 
his  campaigns  ;  and  I  conscientiously  believe,  that 
on  this  trying  occasion  Sir  James  Wylie  dis- 
charged his  arduous  professional  duty  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  high  reputation. 


GURNEYISM. 

This  term — of  whose  meaning  perhaps  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  our  readers  are  utterly  ignorant 
— is  applied  to  a  new  and  particular  kind  of  ma- 
nuring, which  has  been  employed  with  signal  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  Gurney,  a  farmer  in  East  Cornwall. 
The  operation  consists  in  covering  grass  land  with 
long  straw,  coarse  hay,  or  other  fibrous  matter, 
about  twenty  pounds  to  the  fall ;  allowing  this 
covering  to  lie  till  the  grass  spring  through  it 
(which  it  does  with  astonishing  rapidity)  to  the 
desired  length,  and  then  raking  it  off  to  allow  the 
bestial  to  reach  the  pasture.  The  covering  is  then 
applied  to  another  portion  of  the  field  ;  the  opera- 


tion of  removal  and  covering  being  repeated  so 
long  as  the  straw  or  hay  remains  sufficiently  entire 
to  admit  of  convenient  application.  The  merits  of 
the  system,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  were  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Gurney  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  East 
Cornwall  Experimental  Club  : — "  About  seven 
weeks  since,  he  had  covered  half  a  field  of  grass 
of  three  acres  in  this  manner,  and  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  examined,  the  increase  had  been  found 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  5000  lbs.  per  acre 
over  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  field.  At  that 
time  the  straw  was  raked  off  and  laid  in  rows 
twelve  feet  apart  on  the  field,  and  115  sheep  were 
put  on  the  grass,  with  a  view  to  eat  it  down  as 
quickly  as  possible.  After  they  had  been  there 
about  a  week,  they  were  succeeded  by  26  bullocks, 
to  eat  off  the  long  grass  remaining,  and  which  the 
sheep  had  left.  The  field  was  thus  grazed  as  bare 
as  possible.  The  same  straw  was  now  again 
thrown  over  the  same  portion  of  the  field  from 
which  it  had  been  raked ;  and  on  inspection  that 
morning,  he  had  found  the  action  going  on  as 
powerfully  as  on  the  former  occasion.  He  thought 
the  sheep,  on  first  raking  off  the  straw,  were  not 
so  fond  of  the  grass  as  they  were  of  that  un- 
covered ;  but  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air,  he  thought  they  rather  preferred 
it.  He  had  forty  acres  now  under  the  operation, 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  he  had  had  grass  when 
his  neighbors  had  none."  Fibrous  covering,  or 
Gumeyism,  as  thus  described,  is  certainly  a  cheap 
and  convenient  mode  of  manuring  ;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  only  further  experiment  to  test  its  gene- 
ral applicability. —  Chambers^  Journal. 


An  Aviary  on  a  great  Scale. — It  is  a  pleas- 
ing thing  to  witness,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Zoologist  for  March,  the  confidence  and  familiarity 
of  the  nightingale  when  protected  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  promenade  at  Gradenfeld,  in  Prussia,  a 
beautiful  planted  piece  of  ground,  extending  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  both  banks  of  a  small 
stream.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  denounced  by 
the  Prussian  law  against  those  who  rob  the  nests  of 
the  nightingale,  a  watchman  is  stationed  here  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  for  additional  security. 
This  may  perhaps  appear  singular  in  our  matter- 
of-fact  age  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  no  lover  of 
nature  who  had  resided  in  Gradenfeld,  and  enjoyed 
the  delicious  concerts  which  these  birds  maintain 
both  day  and  night,  except  from  about  two  to  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  would  refuse  his  aid  to  such  a  cus- 
tom. Many  a  bird-fancier  is  at  much  greater 
expense,  not  to  speak  of  trouble,  in  keeping  a 
ghost  of  a  nightingale  caged,  and  why  should  we 
wonder  at  the  inhabitants  of  Gradenfeld,  with  their 
open-air  habits,  taking  care  that  their  favorite 
resort  shall  never  become  songless  ?  Seated  on  a 
broad-leaved  jassamine,  the  shrub  which  generally 
conceals  the  nest,  the  male  bird  will  sing  although 
you  pass  within  four  feet  of  him,  eyeing  you  as  if 
perfectly  aware  that  he  is  a  privileged  character. 
Besides  the  nightingales,  a  great  variety  of  other 
birds  find  shelter  in  this  privileged  place,  and  being 
never  molested,  afford  the  naturalist  excellent 
opportunities  of  observing  their  habits.  Amongst 
others,  the  hoopoes  generally  build  here  ;  the 
golden  oriole  suspends  its  curious  nest  from  the 
highest  branches  of  the  aspen,  and  breathes  out  its 
cheerful  flute-notes  at  evening ;  the  Bohemian 
wax-wing  is  a  regular  and  plentiful  winter  visitant ; 
whilst  a  variety  of  finches  and  warblers  of  less 
note  complete  this  real  "  happy  family." 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 

Milton's  blindness. 

Wk  do  not  think  that  any-  but  a  blind  man  could 
have  written  the  Paradise  Lost.  We  mean  a 
blind  man  who  had  once  enjoyed  sight.  Let  us 
try  to  substantiate  this  remark,  and  to  show  what 
influence  Milton's  blindness  exerted  over  his  poe- 
try. That  it  must  have  exerted  some  influence — 
that  Milton's  poetry  must  in  some  respect  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  not 
been  blind — cannot  be  doubted.  The  slightest 
peculiarity  about  an  author  tinges  his  writings  ; 
and  it  is  only  because  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
entire  character  of  a  person's  writings  is  decided 
by  any  one  peculiarity,  that  we  are  not  more  ac- 
customed to  regard  this  influence.  But  blindness 
is  no  ordinary  peculiarity.  Even  if  a  person  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  goes  to  Arabia, 
and  comes  back  again,  all  that  he  writes  after- 
wards will,  to  a  certainty,  be  affected  by  that 
visit  to  Arabia.  How  much  more  will  not  a 
change  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  man's  writings 
who,  after  walking  for  forty-seven  years  in  the 
light  and  blaze  of  day,  passes  at  once  and  forever 
into  an  atmosphere  of  darkness  !  That  Milton's 
blindness  should  not  have  affected  his  poetry,  that 
there  should  not  be  a  marked  difference  between 
the  poems  he  wrote  before  he  became  blind  and 
those  he  wrote  after,  is  impossible.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  this  effect,  this  difference, 
can  bo  ascertained.  We  think  it  can.  It  is  no 
mere  illusive,  impalpable  peculiarity,  of  which  we 
are  sensible,  without  possessing  the  power  to  lay 
hold  of  or  describe  it ;  it  is  easily  detected.  Nay,  we 
are  inclined  to  put  the  case  so  strongly,  as  to  say 
that  Milton's  blindness  was  a  requisite  to  his  writ- 
ing Paradise  Lost. 

When  we  affirm  that  Milton's  blindness  exerted 
an  influence  over  his  poetry,  we  do  not  mean 
merely  that  it  enabled  him  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  external  objects,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  daring  theme.  That  was  a  decided  in- 
fluence, no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  the  one  on  which 
we  lay  stress.  Neither  do  we  refer  to  the  well- 
known  passages  in  which  Milton  deplores  his  loss 
of  sight.  The  insertion  of  a  few  such  passages, 
if  that  were  all,  would  not  amount  to  much.  Nor, 
lastly,  do  we  refer  to  the  influence  which  Milton's 
blindness  must  have  exerted  over  his  verse,  in  re- 
spect of  its  having  obliged  him  to  compose  at  length 
mentally,  and  then  dictate,  although  this  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  consideration.  We  propose 
to  show  that  Milton's  blindness  affected  his  poetry 
in  a  way  more  specific  and  remarkable  than  any  of 
these;  that  Milton's  whole  manner  of  conceiving 
and  describing  external  objects  is  that  of  a  blind 
man  ;  and  that  this  manner  of  conceiving  and  de- 
scribing things  was  so  peculiarly  suitable  for  his 
great  poem,  that  it  might  be  made  a  question 
whether  Milton's  blindness  did  not  actuate  his 
choice  of  a  subject. 

The  conception  which  will  be  most  familiar  to 
a  blind  man,  will  be  that  of  infinitely  extended 
blackness.  The  world  outside  will  be  to  him  like 
what  it  would  be  to  a  man  with  the  use  of  his 
eyes  standing  alone  on  a  mountain-top  in  a  very 
dark  night,  and  looking  upward.  Now,  a  blind 
man  who  has  once  enjoyed  sight  will  carry  with 
him  into  his  own  black  atmosphere  a  memory  full 
of  images  of  what  he  has  seen  ;  and  when  he 
tries  to  describe  things  by  their  appearance,  it 
will   be   by   an   eflfort  of  recollection.      He   will 


amuse  himself  by  painting,  on  the  dark  canvass 
stretched  before  him,  those  objects  which  he  has 
most  pleasure  in  recollecting — the  white  gable  of 
his  own  cottage,  the  faces  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  power  of  love  will  keep  the  recollec- 
tion of  such  objects  as  these  bright  and  vivid, 
while  all  other  images  are  growing  dimmer  and 
dimmer.  But  there  is  a  certain  class  of  images, 
the  recollection  of  which  in  a  state  of  blindness 
would  always  continue  to  be  easy  and  pleasura- 
ble. It  would  be  difficult  for  a  person  who  had 
been  blind  for  some  time  to  recall  the  appearance 
of  such  a  flower  as  the  violet ;  whereas  he  would 
retain  to  the  last  a  remarkably  vivid  conception 
of  white  or  luminous  objects — a  lamp,  the  mouth 
of  a  furnace,  a  streak  of  light,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
a  ball  of  glowing  iron,  the  ground  covered  with 
snow,  the  winter  sky  studded  with  stars.  In 
fact,  a  man  who  had  grown  blind  would  excel  a 
person  still  retaining  tlie  use  of  sight  in  all  that 
kind  of  description  which  consists  in  the  contrast 
of  white  and  black,  of  light  and  darkness.  Now, 
this  power  of  dealing  with  light  and  darkness,  as 
it  were  in  masses,  is  exactly  that  which  would  be 
a  qualification  for  writing  such  a  poem  as  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Three  fourths  of  the  description 
in  that  poem  are  precisely  of  the  kind  in  which  a 
blind  man  would  be  preeminently  apt  and  power- 
ful. The  beings  whose  actions  form  the  subject 
of  the  poem  are  angels,  described  as  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  universe,  surveying  creation  from 
some  remote  point  beyond  its  limits,  or  descrying 
a  silver  star  in  the  distance  far  away,  and  wing- 
ing their  flight  towards  it.  This  sort  of  descrip- 
tion must  be  easier  to  a  man  to  whom  space  and 
blackness  are  the  same  thing,  than  it  could  possi- 
bly be  to  a  man  to  whom  space  is  colorless,  or,  at 
the  most,  a  sort  of  faint  blue  transparency.  The 
most  important  descriptions  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
consist,  at  bottom,  of  contrasts  of  blackness  with 
light,  light  in  the  form  of  masses,  or  particles,  or 
streaks,  or  discs. 

To  proceed  to  instances.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  prefix  to  the  Paradise  Lost  a  plate  or 
diagram  of  the  universe  as  Milton  conceived  it 
mapped  out.  At  first,  according  to  the  poet,  the 
whole  infinity  of  space  was  divided  into  two  huge 
regions  or  hemispheres,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
the  one  all  light,  the  other  all  darkness.  The 
upper  or  illuminated  half  was  heaven,  the  abode 
of  the  angels,  then  the  only  creatures  existing. 
The  under  half  was  chaos  or  night,  a  thick, 
black,  turbulent  element,  as  of  universes  in  a  state 
of  pulp.  No  beings  resided  in  it.  But  after  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  space  was  laid  out  anew,  and 
instead  of  only  two  regions,  there  came  to  be  four. 
The  bottom  of  chaos  was  converted  into  hell  ; 
and  at  the  top,  where  chaos  pressed  against 
heaven,  a  huge  cavity  was  scooped  out  of  the 
blackness,  into  which  the  light  rushed  down. 
This  cavity  was  man's  universe.  The  principle 
of  gravitation  being  imparted  to  it,  all  the  matter 
within  the  swoop  of  this  right-royal  principle  left 
the  pulpy  form  in  which  it  had  hitherto  existed, 
and  coagulated  into  balls  or  planets.  Then  the 
Divine  impulse  came,  and  the  balls  spun  round 
each  other,  the  planets  round  their  suns,  and 
the  moons  round  their  planets.  So  that,  bounded 
above  by  heaven,  and  beneath  by  the  chaos  out  of 
which  it  had  been  cut,  there  existed  now  a  new 
azure  universe  powdered  with  stars  and  streaked 
with  galaxies.  It  was  destined  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  a  new  race  of  creatures.     Hell,  the  resi- 
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dence  of  the  fallen  portion  of  the  old  race,  was 
separated  from  it  by  chaos. 

This  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost.  The  infinity  of  space  thus  divided, 
first  into  two,  and  afterwards  into  four  regions,  is 
the  scene  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  is 
laid.  Now,  such  a  gigantic  conception  could  not 
have  occurred  to  any  except  a  blind  man  ;  or  if  it 
had  occurred  to  any  one  else,  he  could  not  have 
sustained  it  consistently  throughout  the  poem. 
But  how  consistently  has  Milton  sustained  it ! 
Thus,  when  he  describes  the  rout  of  the  rebel 
angels  driven  before  the  Messiah's  thunder,  the 
crystal  wall  of  heaven 

**  Rolled  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep  ;  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  terror  backward  ;  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  behind,  headlong  themselves  they 

threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven  ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit." 

It  was  Milton's  blindness  that  gave  him  this  grand 
figure.  Reading  the  passage,  one  sees  chaos,  as 
it  were,  an  infinite  mass  of  solid  blackness,  and 
the  descent  of  the  angels  through  it  like  a  red 
hissing  fiery  funnel.  So  in  many  other  passages  ; 
that,  for  instance,  describing  the  creation  of  man's 
universe ;  or  the  following  one,  describing  Sa- 
tan's glance  into  chaos,  when,  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  hell,  he  prepares  to  launch  into  it  in 
quest  of  the  new  universe — 

"  Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 
Without  dimension,  where  length,  breath,  and 

height. 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost,  where  endless 

night 
And  chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand." 

If  this  passage  had  not  the  tone  of  a  narrative,  it 
might  pass  for  a  Lamentation  on  Blindness. 
Making  his  way  through  chaos,  Satan  at  last 
emerges  into  the  light  of  the  new  universe.  Di- 
recting his  flight  first  to  the  sun — 

*'  There  lands  the  fiend;  a  spot  like  which,  per- 
haps. 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb. 
Through  his  glazed  optic  tube,  yet  never  saw." 

This  splendid  image  of  Satan  alighting  on  the 
sun  being  like  a  spot  dimming  its  disc,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of 
any  but  a  blind  man  ;  but  how  readily  to  his ! 

The  following  is  the  poet's  description  of  the 
creation  of  light — 

*''Let  there  be  light,'  God  said;  and  forthwith 

light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure 
Sprung   from  the  deep  ;    and  from  her  native 

east. 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  begun, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud." 

In  this  passage  the  influence  of  the  poet's  blind- 
ness appears  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  as 
in  the  former  passages,  the  conception  is  that  of 
a  blind  man.  All  at  first  is  profound  darkness,  a 
black  atmosphere ;    but  forthwith  there  arises  a 


vapor-like  something  in  the  east,  which  slowly 
creeps  westward  through  the  gloom,  like  a  mist 
from  the  sea.  This  is  light.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  sort  of  sentimental  lingering  in 
the  description,  unlike  what  would  be  natural  in 
the  case  of  a  poet  not  afflicted  with  that  calamity, 
which  made  light  so  dear  to  Milton,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  its  appearance  so  delightful  to 
his  memory. 

Besides  the  passages  we  have  selected,  fifty  or 
sixty  others  might  be  given.  The  only  sort  of 
description  which  five  sixths  of  the  poem  required, 
or  would  tolerate,  is  precisely  that  in  which  the 
power  Milton's  blindness  gave  him  of  contrasting 
light  and  darkness  on  the  great  scale,  and  of  con- 
ceiving luminous  objects,  enabled  him  to  excel. 
No,  doubt,  if  a  man  having  the  use  of  his  eye- 
sight had  dared  to  attempt  the  subject  of  the  Par- 
adise Lost,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
have  been  obliged  to  deal  with  blackness  and 
fire,  chaoses  and  galaxies,  just  as  Milton  has 
done.  No  doubt,  also,  there  are  poets,  not  blind, 
whose  imagination  is  at  home  in  the  vast  and 
gigantic,  who  figure  to  themselves  the  earth  as  a 
brown  little  ball  wheeling  through  space,  and 
whistling  as  it  wheels.  Thus  Shakspeare  speaks 
of"  striking  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world." 
Still,  none  except  a  blind  man  could  have  been  so 
consistent  throughout  in  that  sort  of  description  as 
Milton.  But  not  only  does  he,  more  than  any 
other  poet,  contrast  fire  and  blackness  on  the 
great  scale ;  he  employs  the  same  contrast  as  a 
means  of  representing  what  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  any  but  a  blind  man  to  represent  in 
that  way.  Thus,  when  Satan,  seized  in  Paradise 
by  Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  is  brought  before  Gabriel 
and  his  band  of  angels,  he  dares  them  to  battle — 

"While   thus    he    spake,    th'    angelic   squadron 
bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharpened  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round." 

Who  but  a  blind  man  could  have  fancied  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  band  of  angels  hemming  Satan  in 
like  that  of  a  crescent  moon  1  But  luminousness 
with  Milton  served  as  a  means  of  describing  every- 
thing. Satan,  starting  up  when  touched  by  Ithu- 
riel's  spear,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a 
toad  at  Eve's  ear,  is  compared  to  the  explosion  of 
a  powder  magazine.  Brilliancy  is  Milton's  sy- 
nonyme  for  beauty.  The  eyes  of  the  serpent  are 
glowing  carbuncles,  his  neck  is  verdant  burnished 
gold.  The  locks  of  the  unfallen  angels  are  in- 
wreathed  with  beams  of  light ;  and  their  golden 
harps  hang  by  their  sides  glittering  like  quivers. 

But  deduct  those  five  sixths  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  in  which  the  descriptions  are  all  grand  and 
gigantic — of  spirits  warring  in  heaven,  toiling 
through  chaos,  or  winging  from  star  to  star — there 
remains  still  one  sixth  of  the  poem  in  which,  leav- 
ing the  regions  of  space,  the  poet  condescends  on 
our  dear  particular  planet,  and  outpours  his  imagi- 
nation in  rich  and  luscious  descriptions  of  earth's 
own  scenes  and  landscapes,  the  fragrant  woods, 
the  blooming  gardens,  the  daisied  banks,  and 
green  overarching  bowers  of  Eden's  Paradise. 
How  are  these  passages  of  rich  vegetable  de- 
scription to  be  accounted  for?  Suns  and  moons 
and  chaoses  were  easy :  but  whence  got  he  the 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers  1 — that  blind  old 
man  ! 

If  we  examine  Milton's  earlier  poems — those 
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which  he  wrote  before  he  became  blind — we  shall 
find  their  characteristic  to  be  luscious  and  flow- 
ery description.  In  this  respect  we  know  no  one 
so  like  him  as  the  poet  Keats.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  exquisite  passage  from  Ly- 
cidas — 

"  Return,  Sicilian  muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks — 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers ; 
Bring  the  rath  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk  rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  ; 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daflfbdillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies." 

There  is  not  a  passage  like  this  in  all  the  Para- 
dise Lost.  If  the  poet,  after  being  blind  for  some 
time,  had  attempted  to  rival  it,  he  could  have  ac- 
complished the  feat  only  by  the  help  of  a  book  on 
botany.  Here  is  the  passage  describing  Eve's 
nuptial  bower  in  Paradise,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  on  this  occasion  Milton  would  lavish  his  rich- 
est beauties — 

''  The  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was,  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side. 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced    up   the   verdant  wall :    each   beauteous 

flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine. 
Reared  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and 

wrought 
Mosaic  ;  under  foot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broidered   the   ground,  more   colored  than  with 

stone 
Of  costliest  emblem. ' ' 

Beautiful  still ;  brave  recollections  of  his  old 
loves,  the  flowers.  But,  alas,  alas  !  the  recollec- 
tions are  growing  fainter  and  fewer  in  the  mind 
of  the  blind  old  man.  Yet  as  the  images  of  his 
youth  are  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  he  is  fast 
nearing  that  life  where  he  shall  renew  them  all 
again,  and  where,  amid  the  spheres  of  which  he 
sung,  and  thrilling  to  a  hijrher  music  than  that 
which  his  soul  loved  so  dearly  on  earth,  his  eyes 
shall  no  more  shut  out  the  light  nor  the  colors  of 
the  little  flowers. 

Milton's  earlier  poems,  we  have  said,  remind 
us  of  Keats.  No  poet  is  so  "  lush"  in  descrip- 
tion, to  use  his  own  word,  as  poor  Keats.  He 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  very  bee  that  buzzed  among  them,  and  sipped 
their  sweets.  Now,  had  Keats  suddenly  grown 
blind,  would  he  not  have  forgotten  the  flowers, 
and  would  not  his  fine  soul,  then  pent  up  and  un- 
windowed,  have  employed  itself  building  castles 
of  sunbeams  in  the  darkness  within? 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 
TABLE-TALK    OF    EMINENT    MEN: SELDEN. 

Much  of  information  and  entertainment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Table-Talk  (as  it  is  called) — the 
familiar  conversation — of  eminent  men,  treasured 
up  by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them, 
and  posthumously  published  their  choice  sayings. 
The  lively  discourse  of  a  powerful  mind,  quickened 
by  colloquial  intercourse,  is  often  more  striking 
than  lucubrations  laboriously  committed  to  paper. 
Brilliant  sparkles  coruscate ;  and  gold-dust  and 
diamonds  are  scattered  with  lavish  prodigality  ;  so 
that  a  by-sfander  is  sometimes  fain  to  prefer  the 
racy  effervescence  of  the  rapid  mental  fermentation, 
to  the  heavy  evaporated  potion.  Nor  are  the 
thoughts  necessarily  less  solid  for  being  spontane- 
ously thrown  off;  for  they  m?iy  have  been  growing 
for  years,  till  occasion  occurred  for  using  them, 
and  the  ardor  of  conversation  gave  zest  to  the 
delivery.  In  writing,  a  man  often  refines  and  cor- 
rects, till  he  debilitates  what  was  redolent  of  grace 
and  spirit  in  the  conception. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  both  in  early  and 
modern  times  collections  of  the  remarkable  sayings 
of  wise  men  have  been  accounted  among  the  most 
precious  records  of  human  wisdom.  The  ancients 
have  left  us  some  valuable  collections  of  this  kind  ; 
among  which  (not  to  include  the  inspired  maxims 
of  Solomon,  who  spake  "three  thousand  prov- 
erbs,") the  conversational  outporings  of  Socrates, 
as  noted  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  are  the  most 
interesting  and  delightful.  The  Germans,  the 
Italians,  and  the  French,  have  many  repositories 
of  this  kind  ;  the  Jews,  and  even  the  Turks,  are 
not  destitute  of  them  ;  and  England  is  rich  in 
them  ;  indeed  Boswell's  Johnson  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  authenticity  of  many  of  these  collections 
has  been  disputed.  Sometimes  the  alleged  table- 
talk  does  not  coincide  with  the  known  opinions  of 
the  speaker,  as  gathered  from  his  life,  or  as  set 
forth  in  his  published  works.  Thus  Plato  makes 
Socrates  often  Platonize  rather  than  Socratize. 
Frequently  speeches  are  put  into  the  lips  of  a  great 
and  good  man,  so  mean,  rash,  worthless,  or  inde- 
cent, that  their  admirers  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  believe  they  uttered  them.  In  these  respects 
portions  of  the  alleged  table-talk  of  Lord  Bacon 
and  of  Luther  lie  under  suspicion.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  wise  men  do  not  always 
exhibit  wisdom  ;  and  that  witty  men  may  be  se- 
duced to  utter  striking  rather  than  judicious  say- 
ings. Sometimes  also  the  speaker  may  be  jesting, 
or  expressing  himself  ironically ;  and  frequently 
he  may  throw  off  in  the  heat  of  conversation 
opinions  or  remarks  which  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  his  own  calm  investigation.  The  admiring 
pupil  is  perhaps  not  select  in  his  gatherings  and 
recollections ;  he  embalms  much  that  had  better 
gone  to  decay  ;  he  accumulates  rubbish  as  well  as 
rubies ;  he  possibly  mistakes,  or  misstates,  the 
words  or  intention  of  the  speaker ;  and  he  injures 
the  fair  fame  of  the  object  of  his  veneration,  by 
recording  much  that  had  better  been  forgotten  ;  in 
which  category  we  must  class  whatever  is  false, 
gross,  or  profane,  however  intellectually  or  imagi- 
natively felicitous.  And  all  this  may  happen 
without  any  intention  to  deceive  ;  though  some- 
times it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  love  of  making  a 
good  story  has  led  to  intentional  exaggeration,  to 
silly  fabrication,  and  to  improper  would-be  wit, 
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for  which  the  person  whose  name  is  abused  is  not 
answerable. 

After  making  ample  allowances  under  these 
several  heads,  we  do  not  doubt  that  most  of  the 
celebrated  collections  of  table-talk  may,  in  the 
main,  be  a  genuine  transcript;  though  so  mixed 
up  with  fallacy  or  invention,  as  not  to  be  tho- 
roughly authentic. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  glancing  over 
the  table-talk  of  Selden,  published  after  his  death 
by  his  amanuensis,  Richard  Milward.  The  learn- 
ed Dr.  (David)  Wilkins,  who  edited  the  collected 
writings  of  Selden  in  1726,  discredited  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  work,  declaring  that  it  contains  many 
things  inconsistent  with  Selden's  great  learning, 
his  known  principles,  and  his  general  character. 
But  Milward  dedicated  the  book  to  Selden's  four 
executors,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Heywood,  Vaughan, 
and  Jewkes,  stating  that  he  had  been  twenty  years 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  Selden's  conversation,  and 
that  he  was  sure  these  relics  of  "  the  excellent 
things  that  fell  from  him"  would  be  very  accepta- 
ble to  those  who  so  well  knew,  and  so  greatly 
admired,  "  this  glory  of  the  nation  ;"  and  as  these 
eminent  lawyers  did  not  repudiate  the  publication, 
it  was  too  late  for  Dr.  Wilkins,  seventy  years 
after  Selden's  death,  to  repudiate  it.  Many  of 
the  remarks  are  thoroughly  Seldenian  ;  and  that 
some  are  unworthy  of  so  able  and  learned  a  man, 
is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  utter  something  of  the 
kind.  Nor  are  we  even  surprised  that  some  con- 
tradict certain  of  his  written  opinions  ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  years  men's  opinions  may  vary  ;  besides 
which,  the  turn  of  a  conversation  may  often  lead 
to  an  inconsistency  more  apparent  than  real ;  as  a 
whig  may  seem  to  toryize  when  opposing  a  radi- 
cal ;  or  a  moderate  dissenter  to  defend  the  church 
when  replying  to  some  outrageous  misstatement. 
We  have  a  proof  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
discover  Selden's  real  opinion,  from  what  passed 
relative  to  his  "  History  of  Tithes."  This  work 
w^as  published  in  1618.  It  is  usually  considered 
as  denying  the  "divine  right;"  but  Selden  does 
not  enounce  that  conclusion,  though  he  arranges 
his  facts  and  authorities  in  such  a  manner  as,  upon 
his  premises,  to  render  it  inevitable.  It  does  not 
even  appear  that  he  wished  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  England  of  this  provision  ;  for  though  he  rejects 
the  divine  right,  he  learnedly  proves  and  defends 
the  legal  title.  The  book,  however,  excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  court ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  cited  before  some  of  the  lords  of 
the  high  commission  to  make  a  public  submission, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  words  .  "  My  good 
lords,  I  most  humbly  acknowledge  my  error  which 
I  have  committed  in  publishing  the  History  of 
Tithes,  and  especially  in  that  1  have  at  all,  by 
shewing  any  interpretations  of  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
meddling  with  councils,  fathers,  or  canons,  or  by 
what  else  soever  occurs  in  it,  offered  any  occasion 
of  argument  against  any  right  of  maintenance. 
Jure  Divino,  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ;  be- 
seeching your  lordships  to  receive  this  ingenuous 
and  humble  acknowledgment,  together  with  the 
unfeigned  protestation  of  my  grief  for  that  I  have 
so  incurred  both  his  majesty's  and  your  lordships' 
displeasure,  conceived  against  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England."  This  was  popularly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  recantation  of  his  opinion  ;  but  it 
is  not  really  so  ;  and  next  year,  in  reply  to  his 
opponent.  Dr.  Tillesley,  he  said:  "I  did  most 
humbly  acknowledge  that  I  was  most  sorry  for  the 
publishing  of  that  history,  because  it  had  offended ; 


and  his  majesty's  most  gracious  favor  towards  me 
received  that  satisfaction  of  the  fault  in  so  untimely 
printing  it ;  and  I  profess  still  to  the  world  that  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  And  so  I  should  have  been  if  1 
had  published  a  most  orthodox  catechism  that  had 
offended.  But  what  is  that  to  the  doctrinal  conse- 
quences of  it,  which  the  doctor  talks  of?  Is  there 
a  syllable  of  it,  of  less  truth,  because  I  was  sorry 
for  the  publishing  of  it?  He  (Dr.  Tillesley)  hopes, 
as  he  says,  that  my  submission  hath  cleared  my 
judgment  concerning  the  right  of  tithes.  What 
dream  made  him  hope  so  ?  There  is  not  a  word 
of  tithes  in  that  submission  more  than  in  mention- 
ing the  title  of  the  book  ;  neither  was  my  judgment 
at  all  in  question,  but  my  publishing  it."  Several 
replies  were  put  forth  ;  but  Selden  was  forbidden 
by  the  king  to  rejoin.  He  says  :  "  All  that  will, 
have  liberty,  and  some  use  it,  to  write  and  preach 
what  they  will  against  me ;  to  abuse  my  name, 
my  person,  my  profession,  with  as  many  false- 
hoods as  they  please  ;  and  my  hands  are  tied  ;  I 
must  not  so  much  as  answer  their  calumnies." 

There  were  several  other  events  in  Selden's 
career  which  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency ;  and  sometimes  the  courtiers  considered 
him  on  their  side,  and  sometimes  the  parliament 
party  on  theirs.  But  we  must  not  digress  to  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  ;  our  only  intention 
being  to  give  a  series  of  passages  from  his  conver- 
sations ;  which  we  purpose  following  up  in  future 
numbers,  by  similar  contributions  from  the  table- 
talk  of  some  other  remarkable  men  ;  selecting 
such  observations  as  may  seem  appropriate  to  our 
pages — whether  for  adoption,  consideration,  or  re- 
jection ;  but  not  endorsing  all  that  we  quote. 

A  few  dates  may  usefully  introduce  our  cita- 
tions from  Selden.  That  erudite  and  laborious 
man  was  born  in  1584.  After  passing  through 
Oxford  and  the  inns  of  Court,  he  began  to  give  to 
the  world  the  fruits  of  his  learned  researches  in 
law,  history,  and  other  studies.  The  dry  titles  Oi 
his  many  volumes  it  were  tedious  to  specify.  He 
was  equally  at  home  in  heraldic  bearings  and 
Arundelian  marbles  ;  in  the  origin  of  duels  and  of 
church  courts  ;  in  Jewish  antiquities  and  English 
constitutional  law  ;  in  Rabbinical  lore,  and  popish 
edicts  and  provincial  decrees ;  in  Hebrew  and  its 
cognates,  and  the  biography  of  lord  chancellors 
and  keepers  from  the  days  of  the  Conquest.  He 
could  turn  his  hand  from  defending  the  right  of 
England  to  the  four  seas,  in  his  Mare  Clausum, 
against  tiie  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius,  to  draw  up 
the  petition  of  rights,  or  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Archbishop  Laud.  "Lay  gentlemen," 
says  quaint  Fuller,  "  prefer  his  '  Titles  of  Honor  ;' 
Lawyers,  his  'Mare  Clausum;'  Antiquaries,  his 
'  Spicilegium  ad  Eadmearum  ;'  Clergymen  like 
best  his  *  De  Diis  Syris,'  and  worst  his  '  History 
of  Tithes ;'  but  all  acknowledge  his  wonderful 
erudition  and  fecundity." 

Yet  could  he  break  from  his  studies,  and  mix 
busily  in  the  public  struggles  of  those  eventful  days  ; 
and  could  then  resume  them  even  in  a  dungeon, 
except  when  denied  the  use  of  pens,  ink,  paper, 
and  books  ;  as  happened  to  him  when  Charles  the 
First  imprisoned  him,  because  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  subject  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament ; 
and  had  assisted  to  confine  the  speaker  by  manual 
force  in  the  chair,  while  resolutions  were  passed 
in  spite  of  his  majesty's  menaces. 

Selden's  love  of  letters  moderated  the  barbarous 
proceedings  of  some  of  his  rude  colleagues  in  the 
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days  of  anarchy.  Thus,  when  Archbishop  Laud's 
endowment  of  the  professorship  of  xlrabic  at  Ox- 
ford was  seized,  on  the  attainder  of  that  prelate, 
he  procured  its  restitution.  When  Archbishop 
Usher's  library  was  confiscated,  because  his  grace 
had  been  so  graceless  as  to  preach  against  the  in- 
fallible Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  Sel- 
den  saved  it  from  sale  and  dispersion.  When 
prelacy  was  abolished,  he  procured  the  transfer  of 
the  Lambeth  Library  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  was  kept  safely  till  the  restora- 
tion, and  then  honestly  restored.  Many  similar 
ser\'ices  in  those  days  of  dilapidation  he  ren- 
dered to  literature ;  and  also  to  science  and  an- 
tiquities. 

He  continued  writing  almost  till  his  death,  his 
last  work  being  published  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1654  :  but  had 
he  lived  six  years  longer,  we  sincerely  believe — 
after  all  he  had  witnessed — that  he  would  have 
cordially  concurred  in  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
and  episcopacy. 

To  our  citations  from  this  Table-Talk  we  will 
prefix  alphabetical  headings,  for  the  convenience 
of  reference.  We  repeat  that  citation  does  not 
always  imply  approval. 

^^ Abbeys. — When  the  founders  of  abbeys  laid  a 
curse  upon  those  that  should  take  away  those 
lands,  I  would  fain  know  what  power  they  had  to 
curse  me  ;  it  is  not  the  curses  that  come  from  the 
poor,  or  from  anybody  that  hurt  me,  because  they 
come  from  them,  but  because  I  do  something  ill 
against  them  that  deserves  God  should  curse  me 
for  it.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  not  a  man's  bless- 
ing me  that  makes  me  blessed,  he  only  declares 
me  to  be  so  ;  and  if  I  do  well,  I  shall  be  blessed, 
whether  any  bless  me  or  not. 

*' Articles. — The  nine-and-thirty  articles  are 
much  another  thing  in  Latin,  (in  which  tongue 
they  were  made)  than  they  are  translated  into 
English  :  they  were  made  at  three  several  convo- 
cations, and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  six  or 
seven  times  after.  There  is  a  secret  concerning 
them  :  of  late  ministers  have  subscribed  to  all  of 
them,  but  by  act  of  parliament  that  confirmed 
them,  they  ought  only  to  subscribe  to  those  articles 
which  contain  matter  of  faith,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments,  as  appears  by  the  first  subscrip- 
tions. But  Bishop  Bancroft,  (in  the  convocation 
held  in  King  James'  day)  he  began  it,  that  ministers 
should  subscribe  to  three  things  ;  to  the  king's 
supremacy,  to  the  Common  Prayer,  and  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  :  many  of  them  do  not  con- 
tain matter  of  faith.  Is  it  matter  of  faith  how  the 
church  should  be  governed  1  whether  infants 
should  be  baptized  ?  whether  we  have  any  prop- 
erty in  goods,  &c. 

'^  Bible. — The  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  the  best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders 
the  sense  of  the  original  best,  taking  in  for  the 
English  translation,  the  bishops'  Bible,  as  well  as 
King  James'.  The  translation  in  King  James' 
time  took  an  excellent  way  :  that  part  of  the  Bible 
was  given  to  him  who  was  most  excellent  in  such 
a  tongue,  (as  the  Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs) 
and  then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the 
translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some 
Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  ;  if  they  found  any  fault, 
they  spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on. 

"  Henry  the  Eighth  made  a  law,  that  all  men 
might  read  the  Scripture,  except  servants  ;  but  no 
women,    except    ladies  and    gentlewomen,   who 


had  leisure,  and  might  ask  somebody  the  mean- 
ing. The  law  was  repealed  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
days. 

^^ Bishops. — Anciently,  the  noblemen  lay  with- 
in the  city  for  safety  and  security.  The  bish- 
ops' houses  were  by  the  water  side,  because 
they  were  held  sacred  persons  which  nobody 
would  hurt. 

"  That  which  is  thought  to  have  done  the  bish- 
ops hurt,  is  their  going  about  to  bring  men  to  a 
blind  obedience,  imposing  things  upon  them, 
though  perhaps  small  and  well  enough,  without 
preparing  them,  and  insinuating  into  their  reasons 
and  fancies.  Every  man  loves  to  know  his  com- 
mander. I  wear  those  gloves,  but,  perhaps,  if  an 
alderman  should  command  me,  I  should  think 
much  to  do  it  :  what  has  he  to  do  with  me  ?  Or, 
if  he  has,  peradventure  I  do  not  know  it.  This 
jumping  upon  things  at  first  dash  will  destroy  all : 
to  keep  up  friendship,  there  must  be  little  ad- 
dresses and  applications,  whereas  bluntness  spoils 
it  quickly  :  to  keep  up  the  hierarchy,  there  must 
be  little  applications  made  to  men  ;  they  must  be 
brought  on  little  by  little  :  so  in  the  primitive 
times,  the  power  was  gained,  and  so  it  must  be 
continued.  Scaliger  said  of  Erasmus,  Si  minor 
esse  volvit,  major  fuisset.  So  we  may  say  of 
the  bishops.  Si  minores  esse  voluerint,  majores 
fuissent. 

"  The  bishops  were  too  hasty,  else,  with  a  dis- 
creet slowness,  they  might  have  had  what  they 
aimed  at :  the  old  story  of  the  fellow,  that 
told  the  gentleman  he  might  get  to  such  a  place, 
if  he  did  not  ride  too  fast,  would  have  fitted  their 
turn. 

^^ Bishops  in  Parliament. — You  would  not  have 
bishops  meddle  with  temporal  afiairs  ;  think  who 
you  are  that  say  it.  If  a  Papist,  they  do  in  their 
church  ;  if  an  English  Protestant,  they  do  among 
you  ;  if  a  Presbyterian,  where  you  have  no  bish- 
ops, you  mean  your  Presbyterian  lay  elders  should 
meddle  with  temporal  aflairs  as  well  as  spiritual  : 
besides,  all  jurisdiction  is  temporal,  and  in  no 
church  but  they  have  some  jurisdiction  or  other. 
The  question  then  will  be  reduced  to  magis  and 
minus ;  they  meddle  more  in  one  church  than  in 
another. 

"  Bishops  are  now  unfit  to  govern  because  of 
their  learning  ;  they  are  bred  up  in  another  law, 
they  run  to  the  text  for  something  done  amongst 
the  Jews  that  nothing  concerns  England  :  it  is 
just  as  if  a  man  would  have  a  kettle,  and  he 
would  not  go  to  our  brazier  to  have  it  made  as 
they  make  kettles,  but  he  would  have  it  made  as 
Hiram  made  his  brass-work,  who  wrought  in 
Solomon's  temple. 

"  To  take  away  bishops'  votes,  is  but  the  begin- 
ning to  take  them  away  ;  for  then  they  can  be  no 
longer  useful  to  the  king  or  state.  It  is  but  like 
the  little  wimble,  to  let  in  the  greater  auger.  Ob- 
jection. But,  they  are  but  for  their  life,  and  that 
makes  them  always  go  for  the  king  as  he  will 
have  them.  Answer.  This  is  against  a  double 
charity,  for  you  must  always  suppose  a  bad  king 
and  bad  bishops. 

^^ Books. — It  is  good  to  have  translations,  be- 
cause they  serve  as  a  comment,  so  far  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man  goes. 

' '  Quoting  of  authors  is  most  for  matter  of 
fact ;  and  then  I  WTite  them  as  I  would  produce  a 
witness,  sometimes  for  a  free  expression  ;  and  then 
I  give  the  author  his  due,  and  gain  myself  praise 
by  reading  him. 
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"  To  quote  a  modern  Dutchman,  where  I  may 
use  a  classic  author,  is  as  if  I  were  to  justify  my 
reputation,  and  I  neglect  all  persons  of  note  and 
quality  that  know  me,  and  bring  the  testimonial  of 
the  scullion  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Ceremony. — Ceremony  keeps  up  all  things  ;  it 
is  like  a  penny-glass  to  a  rich  spirit,  or  some  ex- 
cellent water  ;  without  it  the  water  were  spilt,  the 
spirit  lost. 

^^  Church  of  Rome. — Before  a  juggler's  tricks 
are  discovered,  we  admire  him,  and  give  him 
money,  but  afterwards  we  care  not  for  them  ;  so 
it  was  before  the  discovery  of  the  juggling  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

"  Catholics  say,  we,  out  of  our  charity,  believe 
they  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  saved  ;  but 
they  do  not  believe  so  of  us  ;  therefore,  their 
church  is  better,  according  to  ourselves  :  First, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  believe  as  well  of  us,  as  we 
do  of  them,  but  they  must  not  say  so  ;  besides,  is 
that  an  argument  their  church  is  better  than  ours, 
because  it  has  less  charity  ? 

^^  Clergy. — Though  a  clergyman  have  no  faults 
of  his  own,  yet  the  faults  of  the  whole  tribe  shall 
be  laid  upon  him,  so  that  he  shall  be  sure  not  to  lack. 

"  The  clergy  (Laudean)  would  have  us  believe 
them  against  our  own  reason,  as  the  woman 
would  have  had  her  husband  against  his  own 
eyes  ;  '  What !  will  you  believe  your  own  eyes 
before  your  own  sweet  wife  V 

"  Confessional. — In  time  of  parliament  it  used  to 
be  one  of  the  first  things  the  house  did  to  petition 
the  king  that  his  confessor  might  be  removed,  as 
fearing  either  his  power  with  the  king,  or  else, 
lest  he  should  reveal  to  the  pope  what  the  house 
was  in  doing,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  when  the  Catho- 
lic cause  was  concerned. 

"  The  difference  between  us  and  the  Papists  is, 
we  both  allow  contrition  ;  but  the  Papists  make 
confession  a  part  of  contrition  ;  they  say  a  man 
is  not  sufficiently  contrite  till  he  confess  his  sins  to 
a  priest. 

"  Why  should  I  think  a  priest  will  not  reveal 
confession  1  I  am  sure  he  will  do  anything  that  is 
forbidden  him,  haply  not  so  often  as  I.  The 
utmost  punishment  is  deprivation  ;  and  how  can  it 
be  proved  that  ever  any  man  revealed  confession 
when  there  is  no  witness  1  and  no  man  can  be  wit- 
ness in  his  own  cause.  A  mere  gullery  !  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  public  in  the  church,  and 
that  is  much  against  their  auricular  confession. 

^^  Conscience. — He  that  hath  a  scrupulous  con- 
science, is  like  a  horse  that  is  not  well  weighed  ; 
he  starts  at  every  bird  that  flies  out  of  the  hedge. 

'■^Consecrated  Places. — All  things  are  God's 
already  ;  we  can  give  him  no  right  by  consecrating 
any  that  he  had  not  before,  only  we  set  it  apart  to 
his  service  :  just  as  a  gardener  brings  his  lord  and 
master  a  basket  of  apricots,  and  presents  them  ; 
his  lord  thanks  him,  perhaps  gives  him  something 
for  his  pains  ;  and  yet  the  apricots  were  as  much 
his  lord's  before  as  now. 

"  Yet  consecration  has  this  power :  when  a 
maji  has  consecrated  anything  to  God,  he  cannot 
of  himself  take  it  away. 

Devils. — Casting  out  devils  (by  the  Romish 
clergy)  is  mere  juggling  ;  they  never  cast  out  any 
but  what  they  first  cast  in  :  they  do  it  where,  for 
reverence,  no  man  shall  dare  to  examine  it ;  they 
do  it  in  a  corner,  in  a  mortice-hole,  not  in  the 
market-place  ;  they  do  nothing  but  what  may  be 
done  by  art :  they  make  the  devil  fly  out  of  the 
window,  in  the  likeness  of  a  bat  or  a  rat.  Why 
do  they  not  hold  him  1     Why,  in  the  likeness  of  a 


bat,  or  a  rat,  or  some  creature  ?  that  is,  why  not 
in  some  shape  we  paint  him  in,  with  claws  and 
horns  ?  By  this  trick  they  gain  much,  gain  upon 
men's  fancies,  and  so  are  reverenced  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  priest  deliver  me  from  him  that  is  my 
most  deadly  enemy,  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  reverence  him.  Objection.  But  if  this  be 
juggling,  why  do  they  punish  impostures  ?  Answer. 
For  great  reason  ;  because  they  do  not  play  their 
part  well,  and  for  fear  others  should  discover  them  ; 
and  so  all  of  them  ought  to  be  of  the  same  trade. 

*  '■Equity. — Equity  in  law  is  the  same  that  the 
spirit  is  in  religion,  what  every  one  pleases  tc 
make  it ;  sometimes  they  go  according  to  con- 
science, sometimes  according  to  law,  sometimes 
according  to  the  rule  of  court. 

*'  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing  ;  for  law  we  have  a 
measure — know  what  to  trust  to  ;  equity  is  ac- 
cording to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancellor, 
and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It 
is  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for 
the  measure  we  call  a  foot,  a  chancellor's  foot ; 
what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be  !  One 
chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a 
third  an  indifferent  foot :  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
chancellor's  conscience. 

"  That  saying,  '  Do  as  you  would  be  done  to,* 
is  often  misunderstood  ;  for  it  is  not  thus  meant — 
that  I,  a  private  man,  should  do  to  you,  a  private 
man,  as  I  would  have  you  do  to  me,  but  do  as  we 
have  agreed  to  do  one  to  another  by  public  agree- 
ment. If  the  prisoner  should  ask  the  judge, 
whether  he  would  be  contented  to  be  hanged,  were 
he  in  his  case,  he  would  answer — No  :  Then, 
says  the  prisoner,  do  as  you  would  be  done  to. 
Neither  of  them  must  do  as  private  men,  but 
the  judge  must  do  by  him  as  they  have  publicly 
agreed — that  is,  both  judge  and  prisoner  have  con- 
sented to  a  law,  that  if  either  of  them  steal,  they 
shall  be  hanged. 

^''Hell. — There  are  two  texts  for  Christ's  de- 
scending into  hell :  the  one.  Psalm  xvi.,the  other, 
Acts  ii.,  where  the  Bible  that  was  in  use  when 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  made,  has  it  hell. 
But  the  Bible  that  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
when  the  articles  were  confirmed,  reads  it  grave; 
and  so  it  continued  till  the  new  translation  in  King 
James'  time,  and  then  it  is  hell  again.  But  by 
this  we  may  gather  the  Church  of  England 
declined,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  descent; 
otherwise  they  never  would  have  altered  the  Bible. 

'■^Images. — Though  the  learned  Papists  pray  not 
to  images,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  the  ignorant  do ; 
as  appears  by  that  story  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Spain. 
A  countryman  used  to  offer  daily  to  St.  Nicholas' 
image  :  at  length  by  mischance  the  image  was 
broken,  and  a  new  one  made  of  his  own  plum- 
tree  ;  after  that  the  man  forbore.  Being  com- 
plained of  to  his  ordinary,  he  answered — it  is  true, 
he  used  to  offer  to  the  old  image,  but  to  the  new 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart,  because  he  knew  it 
was  a  piece  of  his  own  plum-tree.  You  see  what 
opinion  this  man  had  of  the  image  ;  and  to  this 
tended  the  bowing  of  their  images,  the  twinkling 
of  their  eyes,  the  Virgin's  milk,  &c.  Had  they 
only  meant  representations,  a  picture  would  have 
done  as  well  as  these  tricks.  It  may  be  with 
us  in  England  they  do  not  worship  images  ;  be- 
cause living  amongst  Protestants,  they  are  either 
laughed  out  of  it,  or  beaten  out  of  it  by  shock  of 
argument. 

"  It  is  a  discreet  way  concerning  pictures  in 
churches,  to  set  up  no  new,  nor  to  pull  down  no 
old." 
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From  Tail's  Magazine. 

Thiers'  history  of  napoleon.* 

In  our  namber  for  May  we  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  first  two  volumes  of  M.  Thiers'  new  his- 
tory. The  third  and  fourth  volumes  now  lie  be- 
fore us. 

We  dropped  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1801,  when  the  negotiations 
had  been  set  on  foot  which  were  to  close  in  twelve 
months  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  We  are  now 
carried  on  for  three  years  further,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  new  war  which  was  about  to 
be  signalized  by  the  bloody  days  of  Austerlitz  and 
Trafalgar.  The  events  thus  embraced  in  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  work  present  but  at  few 
points  the  picturesque  aspect  and  warlike  interest 
of  those  which  abounded  in  the  earlier  volumes  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  second  period  in  the 
administration  of  the  first  consvil,  comprehending 
the  gradual  results  of  his  novel  system  of  organiza- 
tion, offers  itself  to  our  eye  with  less  distinctness 
of  outline  than  did  the  facts  of  the  preceding 
period,  in  which  we  saw  the  vast  structure  of 
polity  rising  swiftly  out  of  the  chaotic  ruins  left  by 
the  democratic  republic.  For  the  historical  stu- 
dent now,  as  for  France  and  Europe  at  the  time, 
the  general  character  of  this  period  is  that  of  re- 
pose. Yet  the  quiet  was  broken  by  several 
mighty  paroxysms,  which  give  animation  and 
variety  to  its  history  ;  and  instructive  truths  as 
well  as  adventurous  incidents  are  to  be  found  at 
many  places  of  our  progress.  To  British  readers, 
indeed,  no  point  in  the  fierce  career  of  the  modern 
Charlemagne  is  either  so  important,  or  so  interest- 
ing, as  that  which  meets  us  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1803.  Some  years  before  this,  a  poet  of  our 
nation,  looking  abroad  with  mingled  hope  and  fear 
upon  the  bloodshed  and  anarchy  which  distracted 
the  European  continent,  celebrated  with  thankful 
reverence  that  providential  destiny,  which  had 
placed  us  on  our  island-rock,  protected  by  our 
position  from  the  worst  evils  suffered  by  our 
neighbors. 

Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile. 
Oh,  Albion  !  oh,  my  mother-isle  ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers  : 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks  : 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells, 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks  ;) 
And  ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  his  Island-Child  ! 
Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age. 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  : 
Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage, 
Or  sacked  thy  towers,  or  stained  thy  fields  with 
gore  ! 

Just  seven  years  after  those  lines  were  written, 
England  was  on  the  point  of  being  invaded  by  the 
whole  host  of  France  ;  and  nothing  but  a  combi- 
nation of  fortunate  occurrences  saved  the  nation 
from  a  struggle,  on  its  own  soil,  for  its  freedom 
and  its  very  existence. 

A  series  of  momentous  events  pass  before  us  in 
the  history  of  the  consulate,  before  we  reach  this 

*  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Ennpire  of  France 
under  Napoleon  ;  forming  a  Sequel  to  the  "  History  of 
the  French  Revolution."  By  M.  A.  Thiers,  late  prime 
minister  of  France,  &c.  Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Camb- 
bell,  Esq.     London  :  Colburn.     Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
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anxious  crisis.  There  are  first  presented  the 
latest  acts  of  hostility  which  preceded  the  tempo- 
rary peace  ;  acts  among  which  the  most  important 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt,  pur- 
chased by  the  life  of  the  brave  Abcrcromby.  We 
then  behold  the  negotiations  terminating  in  that 
general  European  peace,  which  was  hailed  with 
such  transport  in  our  country  as  well  as  in  France, 
but  which  jealousies  on  both  sides,  and  domineer- 
ing ambition  on  one,  were  destined  to  render  so 
short-lived.  Napoleon  next  appears,  occupied  at 
home  in  the  great  business  of  his  life,  the  building 
up  of  the  last  of  those  steps  by  which  he  mounted 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  ;  or  rather,  if  we  would 
express  the  truth  exactly,  obtaining  by  degrees  the 
consent  of  the  French  people,  to  give  the  name 
and  trappings  of  royalty  to  a  power  which  was 
already  more  thoroughly  absolute  than  that  of  any 
other  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  reorganizes  the 
church  in  France  by  the  concordat  and  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  it :  he  palsies  the  dangerous 
tribunate  by  a  mixture  of  intrigue  and  of  intimida- 
tion :  he  procures  from  a  vast  majority  of  the 
nation  a  grant  to  himself  for  life,  and  to  any  per- 
son he  might  appoint  to  succeed  him,  of  that  des- 
potic authority  which  he  had  already  for  years 
exercised  without  resistance.  Afterwards  we  see 
him  engaged  in  that  arbitrary  partition  of  the  con- 
tinent in  which  the  legitimate  sovereigns  so  eagerly 
acquiesced,  each  one  more  shamelessly  greedy 
than  another,  and  each  doomed  in  his  turn  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  been  made  the  tool  of  a  more 
dexterous  diplomatist  than  himself.  The  breach 
speedily  follows  :  and  we  watch  the  preparation 
made  on  all  sides  for  the  war  of  the  third  coalition, 
so  disastrous  in  its  results  for  all  the  enemies  of 
France,  so  humiliating  for  all  of  them  except 
England.  And  in  the  last  stage  of  the  history 
as  it  lies  before  us,  the  two  most  prominent  sec- 
tions are  these  :  the  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England  ;  and  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien. 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  this, 
diversified  series  of  topics,  is  such  as  to  justify 
fully  both  the  favorable  opinions  on  some  points, 
and  the  hesitating  anticipations  on  others,  which 
we  expressed  in  describing  his  two  earlier  volumes. 
But  the  fears  which  we  hinted  have  proved  to  be 
even  better  founded  than  we  had  supposed  they 
were.  The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  well  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  if  not  so 
engrossing  as  that  which  the  historian  was  able  to 
give  to  the  tragic  horrors  of  the  revolution,  is 
generally  lively,  and  sometimes  exceedingly 
powerful.  But  the  moral  tone  is  neither  loftier 
nor  warmer  than  that  which  pervaded  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution  ;"  and  the  deficiency  in 
historical  impartiality  is  to  the  full  as  great  as  we 
were  afraid  it  would  be,  when  we  contemplated 
the  known  opinions  and  the  political  position  of  the 
late  prime  minister  of  France.  His  unfairness, 
towards  England  is  quite  as  great  as  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  in  the  leader  of  the 
French  war  party.  His  partizanship  of  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  character  and  policy  of  the  first 
consul,  is  even  more  thoroughgoing  than  that 
which  might  naturally  have  been  prompted  by 
the  reverence  for  Napoleon's  memory,  so  strongly 
felt  at  present  among  the  great  mass  of  the  French, 
nation. 

The  aversion  to  the  "  perfidious  Albion,"  in- 
deed, is  consistent  with  the  political  system  of  M. 
Thiers,  as  well  as  natural  to  him  from  national 
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prepossessions  ;  but  so  much  cannot  be  said  for  his 
desire  to  palliate  all  the  faults  and  crimes  of  the 
great  man  of  his  history.  This  desire  betrays  him 
frequently  into  trains  of  thought,  involving  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
strong  advocacy  of  popular  rights  supposed  to  be 
undertalcen  by  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  chief. 
The  truth  is,  that  such  inconsistency  must  inevi- 
tably be  fallen  into,  by  any  one  who,  professing 
even  the  most  moderate  form  of  liberal  principles 
in  politics,  shall  attempt  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon,  either  towards  the  French  nation,  or 
towards  other  European  states.  By  a  person 
holding  such  principles,  the  defence  ought  never  to 
be  undertaken.  The  rule  of  Napoleon  over  France 
(however  great  the  genius  which  conducted  its 
administrative  measures,  or  however  glorious  the 
military  triumphs  it  gained  for  the  nation)  was 
really  an  unlimited  despotism  :  the  attainment 
of  an  unlimited  despotism,  exercised  directly  or 
indirectly,  was,  not  perhaps  from  the  first,  but 
certainly  from  a  very  early  stage  in  his  extraordi- 
nary career,  the  paramount  purpose  of  all  that  he 
did  in  relation  to  foreign  states.  These  points 
should  always  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of 
reasoning  upon  his  public  character :  and  the  only 
important  question  that  remains  open  is  this — 
whether,  for  those  whom  he  ruled,  it  was  better  or 
worse  that  they  should  for  a  time  be  subjected  to 
such  a  despotism  as  his  ;  a  question  which,  in  re- 
gard to  France  itself,  might  not  be  altogether  easy 
of  solution. 

But,  to  a  Frenchman,  the  admission  upon  which 
such  a  question  is  based,  must  be  a  very  bitter  pill, 
— nauseous  to  the  palate,  and  indigestible  for  the 
stomach.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  French  are 
iloath  to  swallow  it.  Their  historians  have  found 
out  several  ways  of  saving  them  from  the  un- 
pleasant necessity.  The  most  usual  method  is 
that  which  M.  Thiers  adopts,  and  which  no  one 
uses  with  greater  dexterity.  His  countrymen  are 
reminded,  again  and  again,  that  the  idol  they 
worshipped  was  an  idol  of  their  own  making,  that 
the  throne  he  sat  upon  was  one  which  they  had 
built  for  him.  It  is  shown  how,  after  those  scenes 
of  violence  which  gave  him  his  first  hold  of  power, 
every  step  he  took  towards  absolute  sovereignty 
was  cordially  acquiesced  in,  or  had  even  been 
originally  suggested,  by  the  voice  of  the  French 
nation,  speaking  either  through  its  authorized 
representatives,  or  directly  by  the  personal  votes 
of  the  citizens.  The  fact  undoubtedly  was  so  : 
and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  fact  in  this  strange 
history,  that  the  last  step  of  Napoleon's  rise,  (ex- 
cept the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title,  which 
was  merely  a  point  of  form,)  was  gained  by  an 
appeal  made,  in  cool  violation  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution, from  the  official  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  French  his- 
torians never  hint  at  a  reflection  which  suggests 
itself  instantaneously  to  observers  whose  national 
vanity  is  not  interested  in  the  argument.  Suppose 
Napoleon's  despotism  had  been  reared  up,  from 
first  to  last,  by  undisguised  military  violence  :  sup- 
pose he  had  been  placed  and  supported  on  the 
throne  by  the  army,  in  opposition  or  disregard  to 
the  will  of  the  people  :  might  not  this  have  been  a 
state  of  things  less  dishonorable  for  France,  than 
that  which  actually  took  place?  Is  it  not  a 
smaller  blot  on  the  honor  of  a  nation,  to  have  been 
enslaved  by  force,  than  to  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  slavery  ?  Or,  to  put  the  case  without 
any  comparison,  is  not  the  disgrace  which  France 


suffered,  by  the  absolute  loss  of  its  freedom,  posi- 
tively aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  its  freedom  was 
not  wrested  from  it,  but  voluntarily  yielded  up  ? 
No  such  thought  occurs  to  a  Bonapartist  French- 
man. The  humiliation  of  having  had  a  despotic 
master  is  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  the  deeds  which 
the  master  taught  his  servants  to  perform.  The 
mass  of  the  nation,  looking  back  on  a  time  when  it 
was  led  by  Napoleon  through  a  course  of  conquest 
such  as  Europe  had  "not  witnessed  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  prouder  of  having  served  him  like  a  herd 
of  slaves,  than  it  would  have  been  of  cooperating 
constitutionally  in  the  wisest  government  of  a 
peaceful  sovereign.  Nay,  the  pride  of  having  con- 
fronted the  tempests  of  the  empire  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  when  those  tempests  blew.  There  has 
been  time  to  forget  the  strait  pressure  of  the  war 
taxes,  the  misery  and  the  bloodshed  of  the  ex- 
hausting conscriptions,  the  degradation  of  foreign 
invasions  and  of  foreign  conquests. 

In  his  History,  as  in  the  tribune,  M.  Thiers 
pays  a  willing  homage  to  the  Bonapartist  spirit. 
Down  to  the  point  to  which  his  fourth  volume 
carries  as,  that  is,  to  the  point  at  which  Napoleon 
was  about  to  be  crowned  as  emperor,  he  has  no- 
where found  occasion  to  discover  that  his  hero  had 
done  any  act  of  which  his  countrymen  had  just 
reason  to  complain.  Our  author's  favorite  manner 
of  contemplating  great  events — his  way  of  seeming 
to  look  at  them  as  a  cool  and  dispassionate  spec- 
tator, who  declines  to  speculate  either  on  their 
causes  or  on  their  moral  bearings — enables  him  to 
glide  lightly  over  any  spot  of  his  journey,  where 
the  hollow  ground  might  break  through  beneath  an 
incautious  tread. 

We  cannot  pause  to  trace  either  the  political 
progress  of  the  first  consul  in  the  period  before  us, 
or  the  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
gress is  related.  The  author  sums  up  his  views 
for  us  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  third 
volume,  when  he  has  just  described,  with  quiet 
exactness,  the  devices  by  which  that  skilful 
tactician,  Cambacer^s,  had  first  gagged  the  Tribu- 
nate, and  afterwards  set  the  senate  at  nought, 
and  gained  for  his  master  the  consulship  for  life, 
with  the  prerogative  of  appointing  his  successor. 

•'  Having  arrived  at  the  third  year  of  his  consul- 
ate, he  presented  himself  to  the  two  legislative 
assemblies,  the  bearer  of  peace  both  on  land  and 
at  sea,  peace  with  Heaven,  amnesty  to  all  the  pro- 
scribed, a  splendid  code  of  laws,  an  eflJective 
scheme  of  public  education,  and  a  glorious  system 
of  social  distinctions.  Although  he  presented  him- 
self with  his  hands  loaded  with  these  gifts,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  encountered  an  unexpected,  violent, 
and  senseless  opposition,  attributable  partly  to 
worthy,  and  partly  to  very  unworthy  motives — to 
the  envy  of  some  members,  and  to  the  love  enter- 
tained hy  others  of  a  liberty  at  that  time  altogether 
impracticable.  Delivered  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
colleague,  Cambaceres,  from  this  opposition, 
which,  in  his  fury,  he  would  have  crushed  by  vio- 
lence, he  had  now  at  length  crowned  all  his  labors, 
and  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  national  assent 
to  the  treaties  concluded  with  Europe,  to  the  Con- 
cordat, his  system  of  lay  and  national  education, 
and  to  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ; 
and  had  received,  as  a  reward  for  all  these  ser- 
vices, the  chief  power  for  life,  and  thus  attained  a 
greatness  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
At  this  instant,  he  resumed  the  labor  of  the  Codes, 
adjusted  as  arbiter  the  conflicting  interests  on  the 
continent,  reformed  the  constitution  of  Germany, 
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and  distributed  the  territories  to  the  various  princes 
with  an  equity  which  was  acknowledged  by  all 
Europe. 

"  Now  if,  dismissing  from  the  mind  everything 
which  has  happened  since,  we  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment this  dictator,  at  that  time  necessary  to  the 
country,  continuing  as  wise  as  he  was  great, 
uniting  those  opposing  attributes,  which  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  true,  has  never  yet  combined  in  one 
mortal,  that  vigor  of  genius  which  constitutes  a 
great  commander,  with  that  patience  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  founder  of  an  empire, 
tranquillizing,  by  a  long  repose,  the  convulsed 
French  nation,  and  preparing  the  people,  by  slow 
degrees,  for  that  liberty  which  is  the  honor  and  the 
indispensable  ingredient  in  midern  societies ;  then, 
after  having  rendered  France  so  great,  appeasing, 
instead  of  irritating  the  jealousies  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  establishing  the  territorial  demarca- 
tions, fixed  by  the  treaties  of  Lun^ville  and 
Amiens,  upon  a  settled  foundation,  as  the  perma- 
nent, immutable  basis  upon  which  the  balance  of 
Europe  should  rest  ;  at  length  terminating  his 
career  by  an  act  worthy  of  the  Antonines,  by  se- 
lecting, no  matter  in  what  quarter,  the  most  wor- 
thy successor,  in  w!iose  hands  to  place  this  or- 
ganized France,  now  prepared  for  liberty,  and  for- 
ever aggrandized  :  what  man  had  ever  equalled 
this?  But  such  a  man,  conihining  the  military 
genius  of  Caesar,  and  the  political  talents  of  Au- 
gustus, with  the  noble  qualities  and  sublime  vir- 
tues of  Marcus  Aurelius,  would  have  been  more 
than  human  ;  and  the  rulers  assigned  to  us  by 
Providence  are  not  divine. 

*'  And  yet,  at  this  period,  he  appeared  so  mod- 
erate after  having  been  so  victorious,  he  showed 
himself  so  profound  a  legislator  after  having 
proved  himself  so  great  a  commander,  he  evinced 
so  much  love  for  the  arts  of  peace  after  having  ex- 
celled in  the  arts  of  war,  that  well  might  he  excite 
illusions  in  France  and  in  the  world.  Only  some 
few  amongst  the  personages  who  were  admitted 
to  his  councils,  who  were  capable  of  judging  of 
futurity  by  the  present,  were  filled  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  admiration,  on  witnessing  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  his  mind  and  body,  the  energy 
of  his  will,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  desires. 
They  trembled  even  at  seeing  him  do  good  in  the 
way  he  did,  so  impatient  was  he  to  accomplish  it 
quickly,  and  upon  an  immense  scale.  The  saga- 
cious Tronchet,  who  both  admired  and  htved  him, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  the  saviour  of  France, 
said,  nevertheless,  one  day,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  to  Cambaceres,  '  This  young  man  begins 
like  Caesar ;  I  fear  that  he  will  end  like  him.'  " 

In  animadverting  on  the  strong  bias  shown  by 
M,  Thiers  towards  Napoleon,  and  against  Eng- 
land, we  make  full  allowance  for  prepossessions, 
from  which  even  the  most  dispassionate  historian 
would  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself.  Neither 
in  regard  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  nor  in  regard 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  emperor's  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  do  we  expect  that  the  writer  shall 
feel  as  an  Englishman  would.  When  a  sore  place  is 
touched,  we  do  not  insist  that  he  shall  not  wince  ; 
when  a  circumstance  is  to  be  related,  which  flat- 
ters the  national  vanity,  we  do  not  expect  that  he 
shall  abstain  from  exultation.  We  are  prepared 
to  find  that  the  tone  of  expression  throughout  the 
whole  work  shall  be  such  as  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  such  feelings  ;  and  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  feeling,  even  when  it  exhibits  itself  with  a 
vividness  not  quite  justified  by  the  facts.     In  re- 


gard to  military  operations,  in  particular,  much 
license  must  be  allowed,  both  to  the  narration  of 
occurrences,  and  to  the  estimate  of  results. 
When,  for  instance,  the  historian  describes  the 
landing  of  the  English  army,  under  Abercromby, 
at  Alexandria,  he  may  be  quietly  allowed  so  to 
arrange  his  narrative,  that  the  admiration  of  his 
readers  shall  be  excited  exclusively  in  favor  of 
the  French  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  cavil  with 
him  for  denying  that  the  battle  was  lost,  since  he 
is  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  the  victory  was 
decisive  enough  to  wrest  Egypt  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  French-  Nor,  to  take  another  example,  is 
it  a  matter  of  any  consequence  that  Admiral  de 
Saumarez  should  be  represented,  in  the  naval  en- 
gagement off  Cadiz,  in  the  summer  of  1801,  as 
having  *'  cruelly  revenged  himself,"  by  an  inci- 
dent, which  indeed  contributed  to  his  success ; 
but  for  which,  as  the  narrative  of  M.  Thiers,  in 
the  same  page,  distinctly  shows,  the  admiral  was 
not,  in  the  slightest  degiee,  answerable.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  account 
given  of  the  actions  of  Napoleon,  shall  every- 
where be  somewhat  colored  by  the  writer's  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  admiration  ;  feelings,  however, 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  evinced  more  and 
more  openly  as  the  work  proceeds.  Much,  like- 
wise, that  enters  into  such  an  account,  is  matter 
of  taste;  and  an  oration,  or  a  diplomatic  paper, 
which  to  one  man  seems  noble  or  august,  may  be 
thought  by  another  to  be  a  piece  of  stage-trick,  or 
of  coarse  rhodomontade.  We  are  thus  inclined  to 
abstain  from  all  objections  to  a  good  deal  which 
appears  to  us  to  give  too  flattering  a  view  of  Na- 
poleon's conduct,  especially  in  its  moral  aspect; 
(for  it  is  not  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  man, 
but  his  character  as  a  moral  agent,  that  we  are 
ever  inclined  to  rate  low  ;)  and  in  the  same  way 
we  say  nothing  of  some  assertions,  and  many 
opinions,  which  are  by  no  means  soothing  to  our 
national  prejudices.  We  will  even  give  one  or 
two  specimens,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  truth,  fla- 
vored, however,  with  so  much  of  pique  and  ani- 
mosity, as  to  disguise  the  truth  from  English  ap- 
prehension, till  after  a  strong  effort  of  reflection. 

It  is  thus  that  the  historian  alludes  to  some  of 
those  causes  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  ;  a  rupture  for  which,  as  we  admit, 
the  English  ministry  was  primarily  to  blame, 
although,  sooner  or  later,  a  breach  must  have 
taken  place  : — 

'*  Imagine  an  envious  man  witnessing  the  suc- 
cess of  a  dreaded  rival  ;  and  you  will  have  a  tol- 
erably correct  idea  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
England  beheld  the  prosperity  of  France.  That 
mighty  and  illustrious  nation  had,  nevertheless, 
in  its  own  greatness,  wherewithal  to  console  it- 
self for  the  greatness  of  another.  But  it  was  a 
prey  to  a  singtilar  jealousy.  While  the  successes 
of  General  Bonaparte  had  been  an  argument 
against  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  they  had 
been  hailed  in  England  with  a  sort  of  applause. 
But  since  these  successes,  continued  and  height- 
ened, were  those  of  France  herself;  since  she 
was  seen  to  grow  greater  by  peace  as  well  as  by 
war,  by  policy  as  much  as  by  arms ;  since  in 
eighteen  months  the  Italian  Republic  had  been 
seen  to  become,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Bonaparte,  a  French  province,  Piedmont  added  to 
our  territory  with  the  assent  of  the  continent, 
Parma  and  Louisiana  increasing  our  possessions 
by  the   mere  execution  of  treaties,  lastly,  Ger- 
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many  reconstituterl  by  our  sole  influence ;  since 
all  this  had  been  seen  accomplished  peaceably, 
naturally,  as  a  thing  arising  from  a  universally 
accepted  situatiok,  a  manirast  spite  had  seizied  all 
English  hearts;  and  this  spife  was  no  more  dis- 
sembled than  are  usually  the  feeUngs  of  a  pas- 
sionate, proud,  and  free  people." 

In  another  place,  where  he  has  to  admit  that 
the  first  consul  had,  in  his  opinion,  committed  a 
mistake  in  policy,  he  consoles  himself  by  the  re- 
flection, that  England  has  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake,  and  is  likely  enough  to  fall  into  it  again. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  expedition  against  St.  Do- 
mingo. That  expedition,  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving,  for  France,  the.  wealthiest  of 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  had  been  baflled  by 
the  genius  and  heroism  of  the  negro  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  (a  great  man,  though  a  barbarian, 
whose  memory  is  treated  by  Thiers  with  as  sig- 
nal injustice  as  his  person  was  by  Napoleon,)  and 
had  issued  in  the  mortifying  destruction  of  one  of 
the  finest  armies  that  the  French  ever  sent  out. 

"  Such  was  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  first  con- 
sul to  the  ancient  commercial  system  of  France, 
a  sacrifice  for  which  he  has  been  keenly  censured. 
Still,  to  judge  soundly  of  the  acts  of  the  heads  of 
governments,  we  should  always  take  into  account 
the  circumstances  under  the  control  of  which  they 
acted.  When  peace  had  been  made  v^^ith  the 
whole  world,  when  the  ideas  of  old  commerce 
poured  in  again  like  a  torrent,  when,  in  Paris  and 
in  all  the  sea-ports,  the  merchants,  the  ruined 
colonists,  loudly  demanded  the  reestablishment  of 
our  commercial  prosperity  ;  when  they  urged  the 
recovery  of  a  possession  which  once  constituted 
the  wealth  and  the  pride  of  the  ancient  monarchy  ; 
when  thousands  of  officers,  seeing  with  mortifica- 
tion their  career  cut  short  by  peace,  oflfered  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  their  arms 
were  needed  ;  was  it  possible  to  refuse  to  the  re- 
grets of  the  former  and  to  the  activity  of  the  latter 
the  occasion  for  restoring  the  commerce  of  France? 
What  has  England  not  done  to  preserve  North 
America,  Spain  to  preserve  South  America? 
What  would  not  Holland  do  to  preserve  Java? 
Nations  never  suffered  any  great  possession  to 
slip  out  of  their  hands,  without  making  an  effort 
to  retain  it,  even  though  they  have  no  chance  of 
success.  We  shall  see  if  the  American  war  has 
furnished  the  English  with  a  lesson,  and  if  they 
will  attempt  to  defend  Canada,  whenever  that 
northern  colony  shall  indulge  the  very  natural 
predilection  which  attracts  it  towards  the  United 
States." 

But  these  are  not  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
the  unfair  and  ungenerous  spirit  which  our  author 
displays,  in  speaking  of  England.  We  are 
weary  of  fault-finding,  but  cannot  avoid  pointing 
out,  hastily,  two  instances,  both  of  which,  we 
must  say,  surprise  us  not  a  little. 

Let  us  suppose  that  M.  Thiers  were  again  to  be 
prime  minister  of  France.  If,  while  he  is  minis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  were  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, would  M.  Thiers  advise  Louis  Philippe  to 
insist  that  the  alien  law  should  be  put  in  force 
against  him?  If  the  tory  newspapers  of  London 
were  to  libel  the  king  of  the  French,  and  to  ex- 
hort his  subjects  to  restore  the  Bourbons — (and 
the  most  zealous  of  them  have  published  such 
libels,  and  such  exhortations,  hundreds  of  times, 
when  his  newly-raised  throne  was  tottering  on  its 
base) — would  M.  Thiers  address  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  a  diplomatic  note,  calling  on  him  to  seize 


the  types  and  presses  of  Tlie  Morning  Post,  and 
to  throw  The  Age  into  the  Thames?  Napoleon 
addressed  similar  demands  to  the  ministry  of 
George  III.,  and  made  it  a  ground  of  quarrel  that 
the  demands  were  refused  :  and  M.  Thiers  not 
only  thinks  the  first  consul's  conduct  to  have  been 
justifiable,  though  a  little  pettish,  (justifiable  in 
all  respects,  except  bis  condescending  to  write 
with  his  own  band  bitter  and  abusive  leading  arti- 
cles for  Tlie  Moniteur,)  but  actually  stoops  to  give 
an  incorrect  and  incomplete  report,  both  of  the  re- 
ply which  the  English  ministry  made  to  the  de- 
mand, and  of  the  steps  which  they  really  took  in 
consequence  of  it.  We  do  not  defend  all  that 
Mr.  Addington  and  his  colleagues  did  in  theee 
matters:  in  them,  as  in  many  others,  they  were 
alike  weak  and  imprudent ;  but  they  did  not  do 
all  that  they  are  charged  by  the  French  with  hav- 
ing done,  and  they  did  some  things  for  which  the 
French  historian  will  not  give  them  credit.  We 
cannot  spare  room  for  the  particulars,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  sixteenth  book  of 
the  history. — The  point  mainly  involved  in  the 
case,  is  the  character  of  an  administration,  for 
which  no  British  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence 
entertains  any  respect.  But  the  case  illustrates 
aptly,  within  a  narrow  compass,  the  tendency  of 
M.  Thiers  to  take  up  and  to  convey  inaccurate 
and  unfair  impressions,  on  questions  in  which  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 

The  extent  to  which  his  judgment  and  feelings 
are  warped  by  his  Anglophobia,  is  shown  yet 
more  palpably  by  the  next  example  we  shall  give. 
No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  that  cruel  decree, 
by  which,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1803, 
several  thousands  of  British  subjects,  travelling  or 
residing  in  France,  were  arrested  without  warn- 
ing, and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  most  of 
them  till  the  dethronement  of  the  emperor  in  1814. 
This  procedure  is  universally  recognized,  except, 
perhaps,  in  Paris,  as  having  been  not  only  cruel, 
but  unjustifiable  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  civilized  Europe. 
Even  if  it  had  been  less  clearly  unjustifiable,  on 
diplomatic  principles,  yet  surely  the  harshness  of 
it,  and  the  misery  it  brought  upon  so  many 
innocent  persons  and  families,  might  have  claiiried 
a  word  of  sympathy.  No  such  word  is  here  ut- 
tered :  we  have  nothing  but  one  of  the  author's 
cool  recitals  of  the  acts  which  were  done,  and  of 
the  arguments  by  which  the  actor  justified  them  ; 
and  this  recital,  too,  involves  in  its  close  a  posi- 
tive misstatement ;  since  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
the  arrests  were  confined  to  persons  in  the  public 
service.  We  quote  the  paragraph  without  far- 
ther comment : — 

"  A  circumstance  easy  enough,  it  is  true,  to  be 
foreseen,  served  greatly  to  increase  the  public  in- 
dignation. Almost  at  the  moment  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  two  ambassadors,  and  before  any  regu- 
lar manifestation,  news  arrived  that  the  ships  of 
the  English  royal  navy  were  capturing  French 
merchantmen.  Two  frigates  had  taken  in  the 
bay  of  Audierne  a  number  of  trading  vessels, 
which  were  going  to  seek  refuge  at  Brest.  These 
first  acts  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  intel- 
ligence of  which  arrived  from  all  the  ports.  It 
was  a  violence  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nations.  There  was  a  formal  stipulation  on 
this  subject  in  the  late  treaty  signed  between 
America  and  France,  (30th  of  September,  1800, 
Art.  8,)  but  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it  is  true, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.     That  treaty  con 
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tained  no  stipulation  for  delaying-,  in  case  of  rup- 
ture, the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
commerce.  But  this  delay  resulted  from  the 
moral  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  placed  far 
above  all  written  stipulations.  The  first  consul, 
all  the  ardor  of  whose  character  was  kindled  by 
this  new  situation,  determined  instantly  to  use  re- 
prisals, and  drew  up  an  arriti,  hy  which  he  de- 
clared all  the  English,  travelling  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture,  prisoners  of  war.  Since  the 
English,  he  said,  were  determined  to  visit  upon 
mere  traders,  innocent  of  the  policy  of  their  gov- 
ernment, the  consequences  of  that  policy,  he  was 
authorized  to  do  the  same,  and  to  secure  means 
nf  exchange  by  constituting  the  British  subjects 
actually  arrested  on  the  soil  of  France  his  prison- 
ers. This  measure,  though  actuated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain,  nevertlteless  exhibited  a 
character  of  rigor  which  was  liable  to  ruffle  the 
public  opinion,  and  to  excite  apprehensions  of  the 
renewal  of  the  violences  of  the  last  war.  M. 
Cambaceres  strongly  remonstrated  with  the  first 
consul,  and  obtained  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
jected dispositions.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  those 
dispositions  were  made  to  apply  only  to  such 
British  subjects  as  were  in  ihe  military  service, 
or  held  any  commission  whatever  from  the  gov- 
ernment. For  the  rest,  they  were  not  confined, 
but  merely  prisoners  on  parole  in  various  fortified 
places." 

We  pass  to  the  last  two  books  of  the  fourth 
volume,  which  are  the  most  animated  and  interest- 
ing pieces  of  narrative  the  work  has  yet  furnished. 

The  latter  of  the  two,  if  it  occurred  in  a  history 
vi^ritten  anywhere  but  in  France,  would  be  headed, 
and  headed  truly,  '*  The  Murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien."  On  the  page  before  us,  it  is  entitled, 
more  prudently,  "The  Conspiracy  of  Georges." 
The  drift  of  the  narrative  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
It  is  an  attempt,  which  the  writer  is  hardly  at 
the  trouble  of  disguising,  to  find  palliations  for  the 
atrocious  deed,  which  is  the  principal  event  related 
in  it.  The  task  undertaken  is  difficult;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  however  dexterously  per- 
formed, the  result  should  be  unsatisfactory.  In 
truth,  the  only  strong  point  that  is  made  out,  is 
this  ;  not  that  Napoleon  did  what  wns  right,  but 
that  other  parties,  as  well  as  he,  did  thiu'gs  which 
were  very  wrong.  Even  this  lame  defence  is  de- 
formed by  exaggerations  and  positive  mistakes  or 
misrepresentations.  The  English  ministry  are 
accused,  perseveringly  and  directly,  not  only  of 
having-  employed  and  paid  royalist  agents  to  fo- 
ment discontents  in  France,  especially  in  the  army, 
and  to  incite  insurrection  against  the  consular  gov- 
ernment, (a  charge  which  is  unquestionably  true,) 
hut  of  having  incited  and  hired  such  persons  to 
assassinate  the  first  consul-  Tliat  Napsileon  him- 
self believed  the  charge,  is  very  likely  ;  but  it  is 
truly  marvellous  that  an  honorable  and  well  in- 
formed man,  even  though  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
worshipper  of  the  manes  of  the  eiaperor,  should 
at  this  time  of  day  believe  and  repeat  the  accusa- 
tion. Not  only  is  it  untrue,  but  (we  make  the 
assertion  advisedlyj  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
of  its  truth — not  the  slightest  proof,  even  by  infer- 
ence— in  any  part  of  the  circumstantial  narrative 
which  is  presented  to  us.  Yet  it  is  no  very  unjust 
retribution,  that  the  memory  of  the  English  minis- 
try of  that  time  should  suffer  by  this  foul  imputa- 
tion. They  who  stoop  to  employ  dangerous  and 
unworthy  agents,  must  be  content  to  share  some 
part  of  the  opprobrium  which  the  agents  earn  by 


acting  on  their  own  responsibility.  If  English 
gold  was  furnished  to  desperate  emigrants,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  promote  a  new  revolution  in 
France,  by  means  not  involving  actual  crime  ;  they 
who  furnished  it  cannot  be  held  free  from  all  blame, 
if  the  assistance  given  was  used  for  purposes  which 
the  givers  never  contemplated.  The  equivocal 
intrigues  of  Mr.  Drake,  the  British  minister  at 
Munich,  deserved  no  better  issue  than  the  humil- 
iating and  ludicrous  exposure  which  they  received 
from  the  counter-intrigue  conducted  by  the  first 
consul  in  person.  This  part  of  the  story  is  told 
by  M.  Thiers  with  infinite  zest,  and,  we  believe, 
with  complete  accuracy.  But  Mr.  Drake's  secret 
correspondents,  (fellows  who  were  in  the  pay  of 
Napoleon,  and  who  sent  to  Munich  information 
which  was  dictated  to  ttiem  by  him,)  were  not  the 
most  dangerous  persons  with  whom  the  advisers 
of  George  III.  allowed  themselves  to  be  suspected 
of  havinor  dealings, 

Georges  Cadoudal,  the  chief  of  the  Chouans  of 
Morbihan,  in  Brittany,  had  made  his  escape  on  the 
final  defeat  of  his  band,  and  was  living  in  Etig- 
land.  This  daring  and  unscrupulous  partisan 
became  the  principal  agent  in  a  plot  which  was 
hatched  by  the  emigrants,  for  purposes  as  to  which 
there  is  still  contradiction  among  historical  writers. 
It  was  certainl)^  intended  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
consular  government :  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
unfortunate  General  Pichegru,  lately  escaped  from 
Cayenne,  and  living  in  London,  was  a  party  to  it; 
that  it  was  also  shared  in  by  some  of  the  confiden- 
tial advisers  of  the  Count  d'Artois  ;  and  that  Gen- 
eral Moreau,  living  at  Paris,  in  retirement,  and 
avowedly  a  malcontent,  was  likewise  involved  in 
it.  According  to  the  royalist  writers,  nothing  was 
contemplated  beyond  insurrection  and  the  restt)ra- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons ;  or,  if  any  designs  were 
entertained  against  the  first  consul's  life,  they 
must  have  been  merely  the  frantic  notions  of 
Georges,  or  others  of  the  inferior  conspirators,  and 
cannot  have  been  known  to  the  more  elevated  per- 
sonages implicatecl.  According  to  M.  Thiers,  and 
others,  the  main  purpose  was  the  taking  away  of 
Napoleon's  life  ;  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  or  some 
other  of  tlie  princes,  was  either  to  be  present  when 
the  deed  was  done,  or  was  to  show  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

"  Let  us  now  look  at  the  plan  of  the  new  con- 
spiracy. There  was  no  longer  any  cliance  of  get- 
ting up  an  insurrection  in  La  Vendee  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  first  consul, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  seemed  an  equally  sure 
and  speedy  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end. 
The  consular  government  being  once  overthrown, 
no  other  government,  according  to  the  authors  of 
this  project,  could  succeed  it  h\it  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Now,  as  the  consular  government  was 
wholly  vested  in  the  person  of  General  Bona- 
parte, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  destroyed  : 
this  conclusion  was  inevitable.  But  he  must  be 
destroyed  without  chance  of  failure.  The  dagger, 
the  infernal  machine,  and  similar  means,  left  too 
much  to  chance ;  the  firmness  of  the  assassin's 
heart  or  the  steadiness  of  his  hand  might  fail  him  ; 
the  infernal  machine  might  explode  an  instant  too 
soon  or  an  instant  too  late.  But  there  was  one 
mode  which  had  not  yet  been  tried,  and  upon 
which,  consequently,  no  stigma  of  ill  success 
rested  ;  that  of  assembling  a  hundred  resolute  men, 
with  the  intrepid  Georges  as  their  leader ;  to  way- 
lay the  First  Consul's  carriage  on  the  road  to  St. 
Cloud  or  to  Malmaifion  ;  to  attack  his  guard,  n urn- 
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bering  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen  horse,  disperse  it, 
and  kill  the  first  consul  in  a  quasi  battle.  By 
this  method  success  was  deemed  to  be  certain. 
Georges,  who  was  brave,  who  had  some  military 
pretensions,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  considered  an 
assassin,  required  that  two  of  the  princes,  or  at 
all  events  one  of  them,  should  accompany  him,  and 
thus  regain  his  or  their  ancestral  crown  sword  in 
hand.  Is  it  credible ?  These  men,  perverted  by 
exile,  flattered  themselves  that  thus  to  attack  the 
first  consul  while  surrounded  by  his  guards  was 
not  to  assassinate  him,  but  to  give  him  battle! 
They  seemed  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  gallant  Arch- 
duke  Ciiarles,  combating  against  General  Bona- 
parte at  Tagliamento  or  at  Wagram ;  or  only 
inferior  to  him  as  to  number  of  troops  !  Wretched 
sophistry,  to  which  even  those  who  propounded  it 
could  have  given  but  half  credence,  and  which 
stigmatizes  those  unfortunate  Bourbons,  not  indeed 
with  a  natural  perversity,  but  with  a  perversity 
acquired  amidst  the  ferocities  of  civil  war,  and  in 
the  weariness  and  misery  of  exile.  There  was 
but  one  of  these  men  whose  part  became  him, 
Georges  Cadoudal.  He  was  a  proficient  in  these 
surprises,  which  he  had  practised  in  the  forest 
wilds  of  Brittany;  and  now,  that  he  was  about  to 
exert  his  science  at  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  he 
did  not  fear  being  degraded  iuto  the  mere  herd  of 
vulgar  tools,  who  are  made  use  of  and  then  dis- 
owned or  denounced;  for  he  anticipated  having 
princes  for  his  accomplices.  He  had  thus  far  se- 
cured all  the  dignity  which  could  comport  with  the 
part  that  he  was  about  to  play  ;  and  he  subse- 
quently showed,  by  his  bearing  in  the  presence  of 
his  judges,  that  it  was  not  he  who  was  degraded 
by  these  events." 

The  emigrant  actors  in  the  plot,  whatever  its 
purpose  may  have  been,  proceeded  to  enter  France, 
by  stealth,  in  successive  parties.  They  were  car- 
ried over  by  Captain  Wright,  whose  tragical  fate 
afterwards  exposed  Napoleon  to  one  of  the  darkest 
suspicions  that  rest  upon  his  name. 

"  All  details  being  thus  far  arranged,  Georges, 
with  a  party  of  Chouans,  upon  whose  fidelity  he 
could  rely,  set  out  from  London  for  France.  He  and 
his  men  were  armed,  like  so  many  highwaymen;  and 
he  carried  in  a  belt  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount 
of  a  million.  Not  for  an  instant  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  French  princes,  reduced  to  all  sorts  of 
expedients  to  supply  their  own  wants,  could  fur- 
nish such  sums  as  circulated  among  the  wholesale 
speculators  in  conspiracy.  Those  sums  proceeded 
from  the  old  source,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  British 
treasury, 

"An  officer  of  the  English  royal  navy.  Captain 
Wright,  a  bold  and  skilful  seaman,  in  command 
of  a  light  vessel,  took  on  board  at  Deal  or  Has- 
tings such  emigrants  as  wished  to  make  the  French 
coast,  and  landed  them  at  such  point  in  France  as 
they  chose.  Since  the  first  consul  had  discovered 
this,  and  had  caused  the  coast  of  Brittany  to  be 
more  strictly  watched  than  ever.  Captain  Wright 
had  chosen  another  track,  and  landed  his  passen- 
gers upon  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

"  Between  Dieppe  and  Tr^port,  in  the  side  of 
the  steep  cliflT  of  Biville,  was  a  secret  passage, 
formed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  known  only  to 
smugglers.  A  cable,  securely  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  descended  through  this  clef\,  as  far  as 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  At  a  certain  cry,  the  con- 
cealed wardens  of  this  passage  letdown  the  cable, 
the  smugglers  seized  it,  and,  by  its  aid,  climbed 
the  precipice,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 


carrying  heavy  loads  of  merchandise  upon  their 
shoulders.  The  trusty  followers  of  Georges  had 
found  out  this  path,  and  had  readily  enough  pur- 
chased the  use  of  it.  To  render  their  secret  com- 
munication with  Paris  complete,  they  had  estab- 
lished a  chain  of  lodging  places  ;  some  in  solitary 
farms,  some  in  the  chateaux  of  Norman  nobles, 
faithful  and  wary  royalists,  who  rarely  left  their 
abodes.  By  these  means  it  was  easy  to  pass  from 
the  channel  coast  right  onward  to  Paris  without 
once  touching  upon  a  high-road  or  entering  an  inn. 
Finally,  that  there  might  be  the  less  risk  of  dis- 
covering this  secret  way  to  enemies,  it  was  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  the  party  and  their  immediately  fol- 
lowers. The  money  lavished  among  some  of  the 
Norman  royalists,  whose  shelter  was  thus  secured, 
the  fidelity  of  others,  and,  especially,  the  distance 
of  this  secret  track  from  all  frequented  roads,  ren- 
dered imprudences  but  little  to  be  dreaded,  and, 
for  some  time,  at  least,  the  secret  secure. 

"  It  was  by  this  route  that  Georges  entered 
Paris,  disembarking  from  Captain  Wright's  vessel 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  Biville  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1803,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first 
consul  was  inspecting  the  coasts.  Following  the 
track  of  the  smugglers,  and  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  most  trusty  lieutenants,  he  proceeded  from 
shelter  to  shelter,  till  he  reached  Chaillot,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  There  a  small  lodging 
was  prepared  for  him,  whence  he  could  nightly 
steal  forth  into  Paris,  to  see  bis  associates,  and 
make  all  reiuiy  to  strike  the  blow  for  which  he  had 
returned  to  France." 

Georges,  we  are  next  told,  sounded  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  La  Vendee,  and  found  that  no 
assistance  was  to  be  expected  from  them.  Piche- 
gru,  following  Georges  by  the  same  route  he  had 
taken,  lay  concealed  in  Paris,  with  M.  de  Polignac, 
and  some  other  men  of  rank ;  and  communicated 
with  his  old  friend  Moreau,  who,  however,  is  said 
to  have  shown  himself  averse  to  the  restoration  of 
the  dethroned  family.  The  plot,  whatever  it  was, 
encountered  obstacles  ;  and  Georges  remained  in 
hiding  from  August,  1803,  till  January  of  the  next 
year.  Suspicion  was  awakened,  and  Napoleon 
became  anxious  ;  but  he  had  removed  Fouche  from 
ihe  head  of  the  police,  and  his  new  minister, 
Regnier,  served  him  less  efficiently.  The  first 
consul  had  to  thank  his  own  sagacity  and  patience 
for  the  discovery  of  the  clue. 

"  The  first  consul  was  still  strongly  persuaded 
that  the  men  who  had  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
infernal  machine  were  still  more  likely  to  strike 
some  new  blow  under  existing  circumstances  ;  and, 
struck  by  some  arrests  effected  in  Paris,  La  Ven- 
dee, and  Normandy,  he  said  to  Murat,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Paris,  and  to  M.  Real,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  police  :  '  The  emigrants  are  certainly 
at  their  old  tricks  ;  there  have  been  several  arrests  ; 
let  some  of  the  prisoners  be  selected  and  sent  before 
a  military  cojiimission  ;  and  rather  than  be  shot 
they  will  tell  all  that  they  know.'  What  we  here 
relate  occurred  between  the  25th  and  the  30th  of 
January,  while  interviews  were  taking  place  be- 
tween Pichegru  and  Moreau,  and  just  as  the  con- 
spirators were  becoming  disheartened.  The  first 
consul  had  a  list  of  the  arrested  individuals  laid 
before  him.  In  this  list  he  discovered  some  of  the 
agents  of  Georges,  who  had  preceded  or  followed 
him  into  France,  and  among  them  an  ex-doctor  of 
the  Vendean  armies  who  had  landed  in  Georges' 
company  in  August.     After  careful  consideration 
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of  the  individual  cases,  the  first  consul  pointed 
out  five,  and  said,  '  Either  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
or  we  shall  find  these  men  both  able  and  willing 
to  give  us  information.'  For  some  time  past,  no 
use  had  been  made  of  the  laws  formerly  enacted 
for  the  establishment  of  military  courts ;  during 
the  peace,  the  first  consul  had  been  desirous  to 
let  these  laws  fall  into  disuse,  but,  on  the  renewal 
of  war,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  them  again 
into  existence  ;  and  especially  against  those  spies 
who  entered  France  to  watch  the  preparations 
making  there  against  England,  and  some  of  whom 
had  consequently  been  arrested,  condemned,  and 
shot.  The  five  individuals,  whom  the  first  con- 
sul now  selected,  were  sent  to  trial.  Two  of  them 
were  acquitted  ;  two,  being  convicted  of  crimes 
punishable  with  death,  were  condemned  to  be 
shot,  and  suffered  that  punishment  without  making 
any  confession,  beyond  a  bold  avowal  that  they 
had  entered  France  to  serve  that  legitimate  king 
who  would  speedily  become  victorious  over  his 
republican  foes.  They  also  spoke  in  most  hostile 
terms  against  the  person  of  the  first  consul.  The 
fifth  of  these  individuals,  whom  the  first  consul 
had  especially  pointed  out  as  being  likely  to  make 
a  clean  breast,  declared,  when  on  the  way  to  exe- 
cution, that  he  had  some  important  information  to 
give  ;  and  he  was  immediately  visited  by  one  of 
the  most  astute  and  experienced  agents  of  the 
police.  He  confessed  everything,  declaring  that 
he  had  landed  at  Biville  cliff  in  company  with 
Georges  himself,  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  Au- 
gust ;  that  they  had  made  their  way  through  the 
woods,  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  till  they 
reached  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  murdering  the 
consul,  in  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  his  escort 
by  open  force  ;  and  he  pointed  out  several  persons, 
especially  inn-keepers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
harboring  Chouans.  This  confession  threw  a 
broad  and  bright  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
presence  of  Georges  in  Paris  was  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  possible  importance  :  it  was  not  for  any 
unimportant  attempt  that  a  person  so  important  to 
his  party  had  lain  concealed  in  the  heart  of  Paris 
with  a  band  of  hirelings.  The  point  of  disem- 
barkation at  the  cliff  of  Biville  was  now  known  ; 
as  also  was  the  existence  of  a  secret  road  through 
the  woods,  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  secret  lodg- 
ings which  gave  shelter  to  the  conspirators.  A 
most  strange  accident  had  revealed  a  name  which 
put  the  first  consul  and  the  police  upon  the  track 
of  some  very  important  circumstances.  A  short 
time  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  a 
party  of  Chouans  had  landed  at  this  same  cliff  of 
Biville,  and  had  exchanged  shots  with  the  gen- 
darmerie :  a  paper  wadding  which  was  found  on 
that  occasion,  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
Troche.  This  Troche  was  a  watchmaker  at  Eu  ; 
and  he  had  a  son,  a  very  young  man,  employed 
as  a  corresponding  clerk.  This  young  man  was 
privately  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  examined  and  confessed  all  he  knew.  He 
confessed  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  employed 
to  receive  the  conspirators  at  the  cliff  of  Biville, 
and  had  guided  them  to  the  first  stations  at  which 
they  were  to  find  shelter ;  he  gave  an  account  of 
those  three  disembarkations  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  ;  viz.,  that  of  Georges  in  August, 
and  those  of  December  and  January,  including 
Pichegru,  and  Messrs.  De  Riviere  and  De  Polignac. 
He  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  and  rank  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  had  acted  as  guide  ;  but 
he  was  able  to  say  that,  early  in  February,  a  fourth 


disembarkation  was  to  take  place  at  Biville,  he, 
in  fact,  being  appointed  to  receive  those  who  were 
to  land. 

Successive  arrests  were  rapidly  made,  the  first 
lieutenant  of  Georges  being  seized,  among  others, 
and  intimidated  into  a  confession  of  all  he  knew, 
or  suspected.  Moreau,  too,  was  put  in  prison  ;  a 
step  which  gave  rise  to  insinuations  that  Napoleon 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  rival ;  and  these 
insinuations,  reaching  the  ears  of  the  first  consul, 
irritated  him  much,  and  helped  to  tempt  him  into 
new  severities.  One  Circumstance,  in  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  prisoners,  worked  on  his  mind  with 
fatal  effect. 

"  These  men,  unwilling  to  be  deemed  assassins, 
hastened  to  state  that  they  had  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  highest  company,  including  the  first  nobles 
of  the  Bourbon  court,  especially  Messrs.  De  Po- 
lignac and  De  Riviere  ;  and  finally,  they  most  dis- 
tinctly affirmed,  that  they  were  to  be  headed  by  a 
prince,  whose  arrival  they  had  hourly  looked  for ; 
and  that  this  prince,  said  to  be  the  Due  De  Berry, 
was  to  accompany  the  final  disembarkation  an- 
nounced to  take  place  in  February. 

"  On  that  point  the  depositions  were  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  precise,  full,  and  consist- 
ent ;  and  the  conspiracy  grew  terribly  clear  to  the 
eyes  of  the  first  consul.  He  saw  the  Comte 
dArtois  and  the  Due  de  Berry,  surrounded  by  em- 
igrants, connected  by  means  of  Pichegru  with  the 
republicans,  and  maintaining  in  their  service  a 
horde  of  mercenaries,  whom  they  proposed  to  lead 
to  his  murder  by  means  of  an  ambush,  which  they 
affected  to  look  upon  as  an  honorable  and  equal 
battle.  Possessed  by  a  kind  of  fury,  the  first  con- 
sul had,  now,  but  one  wish,  the  seizure  of  that 
prince,  who  was  to  reach  Paris  from  the  cliff  of 
Biville.  The  impassioned  language  in  which 
Bonaparte  frequently  expressed  himself  against 
the  Jacobins,  subsequent  to  the  affair  of  the  Infer- 
nal Machine,  was  now  bestowed  exclusively  upon 
the  princes  and  nobles  who  could  descend  to  play 
such  a  part.  '  These  Bourbons  fancy,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  that  they  may  shed  my  blood  like  that 
of  some  vile  animal ;  and  yet,  my  blood  is  quite  as 
precious  as  theirs.  I  will  repay  them  the  alarm 
with  which  they  seek  to  inspire  me.  I  pardon 
Moreau  the  weakness  and  the  errors  to  which  he 
is  urged  by  a  stupid  jealousy  ;  hut  I  will  pitilessly 
shoot  the  very  first  of  these  princes  who  shall  fall 
into  my  hands  :  I  will  teach  them  with  what  sort 
of  a  man  they  have  to  deal.'  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage to  which  he  was  constantly  giving  utterance 
during  this  terrible  investigation.  He  was  thought- 
ful, agitated,  threatening  ;  and,  what  was  singular 
in  him,  he  labored  less  than  usual ;  for  the  time, 
he  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  Boulonge, 
Brest,  and  the  Texel." 

Colonel  Savary,  with  fifty  picked  police-sol- 
diers, watched  Biville  Cliff,  night  and  day,  for 
weeks,  but  all  in  vain.  New  measures  were 
taken. 

"  The  first  consul,  shrinking  from  no  means  of 
attaining  his  end,  resolved  to  propose  a  law,  the-, 
nature  of  which  will  show  what  opinion  was  at : 
that  time  held  upon  the  guarantees  of  individual ; 
liberty,  now  so  carefully  guarded.  A  law  was  ; 
proposed  to  the  legislative  assembly,  enacting  that  . 
any  person  who  should  shelter  Georges,  Pichegru, , 
or  any  one  of  sixty  of  their  accomplices,  who  were  ; 
mentioned  by  name,  would  be  punished,  not  by  • 
imprisonment  or  the  galleys,  but  by  death  ;  andl 
whoever  should    see   them,  or  be  aware  of  their: 
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hiding-place,  and  yet  fail  to  denounce  them,  should 
be  punished  with  six  years'  imprisonment.  This 
fearful  law,  which  commanded,  on  pain  of  death, 
the  commission  of  a  barbarous  act,  was  passed 
without  opposition  on  the  very  day  of  its  propo- 
sal/' 

It  is  honorable  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  that  but 
one  of  the  conspirators  was  betrayed.  Tliis  was 
Picheg-ru.  Georg-es  was  discovered  soon  after- 
wards  and  made  prisoner,  after  shooting  one  of  his 
captors  dead  on  the  spot.  His  deposition  tallied 
sadly  with  the  circumstance  which  already  por- 
tended the  most  bloody  part  of  the  catastrophe. 

"  Georges  vi^as  taken  to  the  prefecture  of  police  ; 
his  first  excitement  over,  this  chieftain  of  conspi- 
rators had  recovered  the  most  perfect  coolness. 
He  was  young  and  powerful  :  his  shoulders  were 
square,  his  features  full,  and  rather  mild  and  open 
than  gloomy  or  ferocious,  as  they  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be,  from  the  part  he  had  acted.  On  his 
person  were  found  a  dagger,  pistols,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand francs  in  gold  and  bank  notes.  Examined  on 
the  instant,  he  unhesitatingly  told  his  name,  and  the 
object  of  his  presence  in  Paris.  He  had  arrived, 
he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  first  con- 
sul, not  by  stealing  into  his  palace  with  four 
assassins,  but  openly,  by  main  force,  and  fighting 
in  the  open  country  against  the  consular  guard. 
He  was  to  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  a  French 
prince,  who  was  to  have  joined  him  in  France  for 
that  purpose,  but  who  had  not  arrived.  Georges 
was  in  some  sort  proud  of  the  new  character  of 
this  plot,  which  he  with  much  care  distinguished 
from  an  assassination.  '  But,'  it  was  remarked  to 
him,  '  you  sent  Saint  Rejant  to  Paris  to  prepare 
the  Infernal  Machine.' 

"  '  I  sent  him,'  replied  Georges,  '  but  with  no 
detailed  instructions  as  to  the  means  which  he  was 
to  employ.' 

"  A  poor  explanation,  which  but  too  clearly 
showed  that  Georges  had  been  no  stranger  to  that 
horrible  crime.  However,  on  every  point  that 
concerned  others  than  himself,  this  bold  conspira- 
tor preserved  a  resolute  silence,  repeating  that 
there  were  victims  enough  already,  and  that  he 
would  not  add  to  their  number.     *     *     *     # 

"  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  first  consul  had 
remained  contented  with  the  means  he  already 
possessed  of  confounding  his  enemies  !  He  could 
have  struck  awe  into  them,  by  inflicting  the  pun- 
ishments recognized  by  our  laws  ;  still  further,  he 
could  have  overwhelmed  them  with  confusion  :  for 
he  had  obtained  abundance  of  proofs  of  their  guilt. 
He  had  in  his  hands  even  more  than  was  needed 
for  his  safety  and  reputation.  But,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  though  he,  at  this  period,  was 
well  disposed  towards  the  republicans,  the  royal- 
ists had  outraged  and  disgusted  him  with  their  in- 
gratitude, and  he  was  resolved  that  they  should 
feel  the  full  weight  of  his  power.  Besides  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  another  feeling  occupied  his 
heart — a  sort  of  pride.  He  openly  said  to  all  who 
approached  him,  that  he  cared  as  little,  perhaps 
rather  less,  for  a  Bourbon,  than  for  a  Moreau  or  a 
Pichegru  ;  that  these  princes  entertained  a  notion 
that  they  were  inviolate,  and  that  this  notion  led 
them  to  involve  in  their  plots  unfortunate  men  of 
all  ranks,  and  then  to  shelter  themselves  beyond 
'Sea;  that  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  putting 
so  much  trust  in  that  shelter;  and  that  he  should 
infallibly  finish  with  seizing  some  one  of  them,  and 
having  him  shot  to  death  like  a  common  malefac- 
'  tor  ;  that  it  was  requisite  to  let  these  princes  feel 


the  sort  of  man  whom  they  provoked  in  attacking 
him. :  that  he  feared  no  more  to  put  a  Bourbon  to 
death,  than  to  do  the  same  by  the  merest  scum  of 
Chouannerie  ;  that  he  would,  ere  long,  show  the 
world  that  all  parties  were  on  a  level  in  his 
eyes ;  that  whoever  provoked  him,  no  matter  what 
their  rank,  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his 
hand,  and  that  though  he  had  hitherto  been  the 
most  merciful  of  men,  he  would  prove  that,  when 
roused,  he  could  be  one  of  the  most  terrible. 

"  No  one  dared  urge  a  contradiction.  The  con- 
sul Lebrun  was  silent.  So  also  was  the  consul 
Cambaceres  ;  but  he  gave  to  his  silence  that  char- 
acter of  disapprobation  by  Avhich  he  usually  op- 
posed the  first  consul.  M.  Fouche,  who  wished 
to  regain  Napoleon's  favor,  and  who,  though  gen- 
erally disposed  to  lenity,  was  very  anxious  to  em- 
broil the  government  and  the  royalists,  warmly  ap- 
proved the  idea  of  making  an  example  ;  and  M. 
Talleyrand,  not  cruel,  indeed,  but  incapable  of  op- 
posing power,  and  possessed  to  a  mischievous  ex- 
tent of  a  taste  for  flattering  the  wishes  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  too, 
argued,  with  M.  Fouche,  that  too  much  consid- 
eration had  already  been  shown  to  the  royalists  ; 
that  the  lavish  kindness  shown  to  them  had  even 
excited  mischievous  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  that  th«  time  had  now  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  punish  severely,  and  to 
punish  without  exception.  With  the  exception 
of  the  consul  Cambaceres,  every  one,  either  tacitly 
or  in  terms,  encouraged  that  anger  which  needed 
no  encouragement  to  render  it  terrible,  perhaps 
even  cruel." 

The  crisis  rapidly  approached.  Napoleon's  own 
restless  and  alarmed  activity  furnished  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  were  to  prompt 
him  to  a  crime. 

"  The  first  consul,  annoyed  at  not  having  been 
able  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  those  princes  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life,  now  glanced  around  at 
the  various  parts  in  which  they,  respectively,  had 
found  shelter.  One  morning,  while  in  his  study 
with  Messrs.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  he  in- 
quired about  the  various  members  of  that  unfortu- 
nate family,  as  pitiable  for  its  errors  as  for  its  mis- 
fortunes. He  was  told,  in  reply,  that  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  Due  d'Angouleme  lived  at  War- 
saw ;  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Berry  in 
London,  where,  also,  were  the  princes  of  Conde, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third,  the  youngest  and 
most  enterprizing  of  them,  the  Due  D'Enghien, 
who  lived  at  Ettenheim,  very  near  Strasburg,  in 
which  neighborhood  it  was  that  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Smith,  and  Drake,  the  English  diplomatic  agents, 
busied  themselves  in  fomenting  intrigues.  The 
idea  that  that  young  prince  might  make  use  of  the 
bridge  of  Strasburg,  as  the  Comte  d'Artois  had 
intended  to  make  use  of  Biville  Cliff,  suddenly 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  first  consul  ;  and  he 
determined  to  send  an  intelligent  sub-officer  into 
that  neighborhood  to  obtain  information.  There 
was  a  sub-officer  of  gendarmerie,  who  in  his  youth 
had  served  under  the  princes  of  Conde  ;  and  he 
now  received  orders  to  assume  a  disguise,  and  to 
proceed  to  Ettenheim  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
connexions  of  the  young  prince,  and  his  way  of 
life.  The  sub-ofl^icer  accordingly  repaired  to  Et- 
tenheim. The  young  prince  had  lived  there  some 
time  with  a  princess  of  Rohan,  to  whom  he  was 
warmly  attached  :  and  he  divided  his  time  between 
this  attachment  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  in  the  Black  Forest.     He  had  been  directed 
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by  the  British  cabinet  to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  no  doubt  in  anticipation  of  that  movement 
of  which  Messrs.  Drake,  Smith  and  Taylor  had 
held  out  ill-founded  hopes.  This  prince  expected, 
then,  that  he  should  shortly  have  to  fight  against 
his  country — a  pitiable  task  to  which  he  had  for 
some  years  been  accustomed  ;  but  nothing  proves 
that  he  knew  anything  about  the  conspiracy  of 
Georges  :  everything  that  is  known  about  him 
tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  isfnorant  of  it.     He  often  left  Ettenheim  on 

...  1 

sporting  excursions,  and  sometimes,  it  was  said, 
even  to  go  to  the  theatre  at  Strasburg.  Certain 
it  is,  that  these  reports  had  so  much  of  probability 
that  they  induced  his  father  to  write  to  him  from 
London  a  letter  strictly  cautioning  him  to  greater 
prudence.  In  the  personal  suite  of  the  young 
prince  were  certain  emigrants,  among  them  a  Mar- 
quis de  Thumery. 

"  The  sub-officer  who  was  sent  to  make  inquiries 
arrived  at  Ettenheim  in  disguise,  and  made  his 
way  even  into  the  very  household  of  the  prince, 
and  obtained  a  whole  host  of  particulars,  from 
which  prejudiced  judgments  might  easily  draw 
the  most  fatal  inferences.  The  young  duke  was 
said  to  be  very  frequently  absent  from  Ettenheim ; 
sometimes  his  absence  lasted  for  days,  and  his 
journey  extended  to  Strasburg.  A  person  in  his 
suite,  who  was  represented  as  of  far  more  conse- 
quence than  he  really  was,  bore  a  name  which  the 
Germans,  who  gave  these  particulars  to  the  sub- 
officer,  mispronounced  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
sounded  like  that  of  General  Dumouriez.  The 
person  in  question  was,  in  reality,  the  Marquis  de 
Thumery^  of  whom  we  have  already  made  men- 
lion  ;  and  the  sub-officer,  misled  by  the  German 
pronunciation,  quite  honestly  took  that  name  to 
designate  General  Dumouriez,  and  this  name  he 
put  into  the  report,  written  under  this  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  immediately  despatched  to  Paris. 

"  This  fatal  report  reached  Paris  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  March.  On  the  previous  evening, 
at  night,  and  on  the  very  morning  in  question,  a 
no  less  fatal  deposition  had  been  repeatedly  made 
by  Leridant,  the  servant  of  Georges,  and  arrested 
with  him.  At  first  this  young  man  had  resisted 
the  most  pressing  interrogations  ;  but  at  length  he 
spoke  out  with  an  apparently  complete  sincerity  ; 
declaring  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  that  a  prince 
was  at  its  head,  that  this  prince  either  soon  would 
arrive,  or  had  arrived  already  ;  and  that  his  own 
opinion  inclined  to  the  latter  state  of  the  case,  as 
he  had  frequently  seen,  as  a  visiter  of  Georges,  a 
young  and  well-dressed  man,  of  distinguished 
manners,  to  whom  all  seemed  to  pay  great  re- 
spect. This  deposititjn,  repeatedly  renewed,  and 
each  time  with  fresh  details,  was  laid  before  the 
first  consul.  The  report  of  the  sub-officer  of 
gendarmerie  was  presented  to  him  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  the  coincidences  struck  his  mind  with  a 
most  lamentable  force.  The  ab^nces  of  the  Due 
D'Enghien  from  Ettenheim  immediately  connected 
themselves  with  the  pretended  presence  of  the 
young  Prince  in  Paris  ;  and  that  young  man,  to 
whom  all  the  conspirators  paid  so  much  respect, 
could  not  be  a  prince  arrived  from  London,  so 
strictly  as  Biville  Cliff  had  been  watched.  This 
young  man  could  be  no  other  than  the  Due  D'En- 
ghein,  traveUing  from  Ettenheim  to  Paris  in  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  and  returning  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  after  having  a  brief  conference  with  his 
guilty  accomplices." 

Napoleon's  decision  was   formed    at  once.     It 


was  announced  to  his  council,  and  combated,  but 
ineffectually,  by  Cambac^res  alone.  A  detach- 
ment of  troops  was  sent  to  seize  the  Duke  D'En- 
ghien and  bring  him  to  Paris  ;  another  to  present 
a  weak  apology  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
whose  territory  was  to  be  violated.  Both  detach- 
ments set  out  five  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
council.  The  prince  was  seized,  carried  to  Stras- 
burg, and  thence  to  Paris;  where,  at  the  Cha- 
renton  gate,  his  guarded  carriage  stood  from  noon 
till  five  o'clock  on  the  20th  of  March,  1804.  It 
was  then  ordered  to  the  castle  of  Yincennes. 
That  which  ensued  is  told  by  M.  Thiers  with  a 
brevity  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  adopted  by 
one  so  deeply  interested  in  the  fame  of  his  hero. 
His  main  purpose  would  in  no  way  have  been  pro- 
moted by  particulars,  tending  either  to  show  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  or  to  excite  compassion  for 
the  victim.  The  most  curious  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative are  those  which  describe  Napoleon's  own 
demeanor.  He  had  passed  from  the  alternate 
anxiety  and  rage  which  had  at  first  possessed  him. 

"  At  the  approach  of  the  moment  of  this  terrible 
sacrifice,  the  first  consul  desired  solitude. 

"  On  the  18th  of  March,  Palm  Sunday,  he  set 
out  for  Malmaison,  where,  better  than  elsewhere, 
he  could  command  quietness  and  solitude.  With 
the  exception  of  the  consuls,  the  ministers,  and 
his  brothers,  he  received  no  one.  For  hours  to- 
gether he  walked  about  by  himself,  giving  to  his 
countenance  an  expression  of  calmness  which  he 
felt  not  in  his  heart.  Even  his  inoccupation  proves 
the  agitation  to  which  he  was  a  prey  ;  for  during 
a  whole  week  that  he  staid  at  Malmaison,  he  dic- 
tated scarcely  a  single  letter — an  unique  instance  of 
idleness  in  his  active  life  ;  and  yet,  only  a  few  days 
earlier,  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  Brest,  Boulogne,  and  the  Texel ! 
His  wife,  who,  in  common  with  all  his  family,  was 
acquainted  with  the  arrest  of  the  prince  ;  his  wife, 
who,  unable  to  help  sympathizing  with  the  Bour- 
bons, thought  with  horror  of  the  shedding  of  royal 
blood  ;  his  wife,  with  that  foresight  of  the  heart 
which  is  peculiar  to  women,  perhaps  anticipated 
that  a  cruel  action  would  draw  down  retaliative 
cruelties  upon  her  husband,  her  children  and  her- 
self, and  spoke  to  him  several  times  about  the 
prince,  shedding  tears  as  she  thought  of  his  de- 
struction, which  she  feared  was  resolved  upon, 
though  her  mind  revolted  from  such  a  belief.  The 
first  consul,  who  somewhat  prided  himself  upon 
repressing  the  movements  of  his  heart,  naturally 
so  generous  and  kind,  whatever  might  be  said  to 
the  contrary  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  the 
first  consul  repelled  these  tearful  supplications,  of 
which  he  feared  the  effect  upon  his  resolve,  and 
replied  to  Madame  Bonaparte  in  a  homely  style, 
which  he  strove  to  render  harsh  :  '  you  are  a  wo- 
man, and  know  nothing  about  politics  ;  your  proper 
part  is  to  hold  your  tongue.'  " 

After  the  orders  have  been  described,  which 
were  issued  to  the  court-martial  held  at  Vincennes, 
we  are  told  that  M.  R^al,  a  councillor  of  state 
employed  under  the  minister  of  police,  had  been 
commanded  to  examine  the  prisoner  personally, 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  he  knew  about  the 
conspiracy  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  inter- 
view had  taken  place,  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
must  have  become  evident,  and  the  execution 
would  not  have  taken  place.  But  his  own  earnest 
request  for  an  interview  with  the  first  consul  him- 
self was  rejected  by  Savary,  who  superintended 
the  execution ;  and  Real  and  he  never  met. 
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"  The  orders  of  the  morning,  to  finish  all  during 
the  night,  were  positive.  A  delay  could  only  be 
procured  by  the  arrival  of  M.  Real  to  interrogate 
the  prince.  M.  Real  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  the  night  was  far  spent ;  day  was  at  hand. 
The  prince  was  taken  down  into  a  fosse  of  the 
chateau,  and  there,  vi^ith  a  firmness  worthy  of  his 
race,  received  the  fire  of  those  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  whom,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians,  he 
had  so  often  fought  against.  Melancholy  reprisals 
of  civil  war  !  He  was  buried  upon  the  very  spot 
where  he  fell. 

"  Colonel  Savary  immediately  set  out  to  report 
to  the  first  consul  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

"  On  the  road  the  colonel  met  M.  Real  on  his  way 
to  question  the  prisoner.  This  councillor  of  state, 
exhausted  with  fatigue  by  the  continued  labor  of 
several  days  and  nijjhts,  had  given  orders  to  his 
servants  not  to  disturb  him  ;  the  order  of  the  first 
consul  was  not  placed  in  his  hands  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  he  arrived,  but  too  late.  This 
was  not,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be,  a  scheme  plan- 
ned to  force  the  first  consul  into  a  crime  ;  not  at  all, 
it  was  an  accident,  a  pure  accident,  by  which  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  deprived  of  the  sole  chance 
of  saving  his  life,  and  the  first  consul  of  a  happy 
opportunity  of  saving  his  glory  from  a  stain.  A 
deplorable  consequence  of  violating  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice  !  When  these  forms,  invented  by 
the  experience  of  ages  to  guard  human  life  against 
the  mistakes  of  judges,  when  these  sacred  forms 
are  violated,  men  are  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  of 
mere  trifles !  The  lives  of  accused  people,  and 
the  honor  of  governments,  are  then  sometimes 
dependent  upon  the  most  fortuitous  coincidences  ! 
No  doubt,  the  first  consul,  had  formed  his  resolve ; 
but  he  was  much  agitated ;  and  could  the  voice  of 
the  unfortunate  Conde,  appealing  for  life,  have 
reached  his  ear,  that  cry  would  not  have  been 
uttered  in  vain :  he  would  have  yielded,  and 
proudly  yielded,  to  his  gentler  feelings. 

"  Colonel  Savary  arrived  atMalmaison  in  a  state 
of  great  emotion.  His  presence  gave  rise  to  a 
painful  scene.  Madame  Bonaparte  guessed  all  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him,  and  burst  into  tears ;  and  M. 
de  Caulaincourt,  in  accents  of  despair,  exclaimed 
that  he  was  dishonored.  Colonel  Savary  pro- 
ceeded to  the  first  consul's  study,  found  him  alone 
with  M.  de  Meneval,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  Vincennes.  The  first 
consul  asked,  '  Did  M.  Real  see  the  prisoner?' 
Colonel  Savary  had  scarcely  answered  in  the 
negative  when  M.  Real  made  his  appearance,  and 
tremblingly  apologized  for  the  non-execution  of 
the  orders  he  had  received.  Without  expressing 
either  approbation  or  anger,  the  first  consul  dis- 
missed these  instruments  of  his  will,  went  into  an 
apartment  of  his  library,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
solitude  there  for  several  hours. 

"  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  family  dinner  at 
Malmaison :  all  wore  serious  and  saddened  coun- 
tenances, and  no  one  ventured  to  speak,  the  first 
consul  himself  being  as  silent  as  the  rest.  This 
silence  at  length  became  embarrassing ;  and,  on 
rising  from  the  table,  the  first  consul  himself  broke 
it,  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes,  who  had  just  arrived.  He  was  alarmed  at 
the  event  which  was  noised  throughout  Paris  ;  but 
he  could  not  express  his  feelings  where  he  now 
was.  He  listened  chiefly,  and  replied  but  little. 
The  first  consul,  speaking  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, and  endeavoring  to  make  up  for  the  silence 
of  his  company,  discoursed  upon  the  princes  of  all 


times,  upon  the  Roman  emperors,  upon  the  French 
kings,  upon  Tacitus,  and  the  judgments  of  that 
historian,  and  upon  the  cruelties  which  were  fre- 
quently attributed  to  the  rulers  of  states,  when 
these,  in  fact,  only  yielded  to  inevitable  necessi- 
ties. Having  by  this  circuitous  route  approached 
the  tragical  subject  of  the  day,  he  said  : — 

"  '  They  wish  to  destroy  the  Revolution  in  attack- 
ing my  person.  I  will  defend  it,  for  I,  I,  /  am  the 
Revolution.  They  will  be  more  cautious  in 
future  ;  for  they  will  know  of  what  we  are  capa- 
ble: " 

We  cannot  quote  more  than  one  paragraph  of 
the  historian's  closing  remarks  on  this  bloody 
story.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructively  true 
than  the  moral  drawn  from  it.  The  perpetrator 
of  the  crime  was  punished  for  its  commission,  even 
in  the  progress  of  the  design  to  which  it  was  to 
have  been  subservient.  Nothing  he  had  ever  done 
was  so  effectual  in  precipitating  the  new  coalition 
against  him. 

"  None  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done 
at  Vincennes,  save  those  hot  revolutionists,  whose 
senseless  rule  the  first  consul  had  brought  to  an 
end,  and  who  now  saw  him  in  a  single  day  reduced 
almost  to  their  level.  None  of  them  any  longer 
feared  that  General  Bonaparte  would  act  for  the 
Bourbons. 

"  Sad  proof  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind ! 
This  extraordinary  man,  of  so  great  and  accurate 
an  intellect,  and  of  so  generous  a  heart,  had  lately 
been  so  stern  in  his  judgment  of  the  revolutionists 
and  their  excesses  !  He  had  pronounced  upon 
their  frenzy  without  qualification,  and  sometimes 
even  without  justice.  He  had  bitterly  reproached 
them  with  having  shed  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI., 
disgraced  the  revolution,  and  irreconcilably  em- 
broiled France  with  Europe!  Then  he  judged 
calmly;  and  now,  his  passions  being  excited,  he 
had  in  a  single  instant  paralleled  the  deed  com- 
mitted upon  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  had 
placed  himself  in  a  state  of  moral  opposition  to 
Europe,  which  speedily  rendered  a  general  war 
inevitable,  and  compelled  him  to  go  in  search  of 
peace — a  magnificent  peace,  it  is  true — to  Tilsit, 
to  the  other  end  of  Europe  !  How  well  calculated 
are  such  contrasts  to  rebuke  human  pride  of  intel- 
lect, and  to  prove  that  the  most  transcendent 
genius  is  not  safe  from  the  most  vulgar  errors,  if, 
even  for  a  single  instant,  it  is  deprived  of  self-con- 
trol and  swayed  by  passion." 

The  investigation,  which  terminated  so  foully, 
had  called  away  Napoleon  for  a  time,  and  its 
issue  for  a  time  averted  the  eyes  of  Europe,  from 
an  undertaking  of  his  which,  had  it  been  executed, 
(whether  finally  successful  or  not,)  would  have 
been  the  very  greatest  of  all  his  military  achieve- 
ments. We  allude  to  his  projected  invasion  of 
England.  Our  countrymen,  at  the  time,  although 
they  prepared  themselves  manfully  to  meet  the 
attack,  if  it  should  he  made,  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  design  was  seriously  entertained.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  was ;  and  it  is 
just  as  clear  that  the  purpose  was  within  an  ace  of 
being  accomplished.  The  reasons  for  undertaking 
this  bold  adventure  are  well  and  fairly  set  forth  bv 
M.  Thiers. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  difficult  task,  even  for 
the  ablest  and  the  most  firmly  established  govern- 
ment, to  maintain  a  conflict  with  England.  It 
was  easy,  it  is  true,  for  the  first  consul  to  screen 
himself  from  her  blows  ;  but  it  was  just  as  easy  for 
England  to  screen  herself  from  his.     England  and 
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France  had  conquered  a  nearly  equal  empire,  the 
former  at  sea,  the  latter  on  land.  Hostilities  hav- 
ing commenced,  England  was  about  to  unfurl  her 
flag  in  both  hemispheres,  to  take  some  Dutch  and 
Spanish  colonies  ;  perhaps,  but  with  more  diffi- 
culty, some  French  colonies.  She  was  about  to 
interdict  navigation  to  all  nations,  and  to  arrogate 
it  to  herself  exclusively  ;  but,  unaided,  she  could 
do  no  more.  The  appearance  of  English  troops 
on  the  continent  would  but  have  brought  upon  her 
a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  Helder  in  1799. 
France,  on  her  part,  could,  either  by  force  or  by 
influence,  forbid  England  access  to  the  coasts  of 
Europe  from  Copenhagen  to  Venice,  confine  her 
intercourse  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  alone,  and 
oblige  her  to  bring  down  from  the  Pole  the  colo- 
nial produce,  of  which,  during  the  war,  she  would 
be  the  sole  depository.  But,  in  this  struggle  of 
two  great  powers,  who  ruled  each  on  one  of  the 
two  elements,  without  having  the  means  of  quit- 
ting them  to  grapple  one  another,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  they  would  be  restricted  to  threatening 
without  striking  ;  and  that  the  world,  trampled 
upon  by  them,  would  finally  rebel  against  one  or 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  this  tremendous  quarrel. 
In  such  a  situation,  succq^s  must  belong  to  that 
which  should  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  element  in 
which  it  reigned,  to  reach  its  rival ;  and,  if  that 
effort  proved  impossible,  to  that  which  should  find 
means  to  render  its  cause  so  popular  in  the  world, 
as  to  gain  it  over  to  its  side.  It  was  difficult  for 
both  to  attach  nations  to  themselves.  For  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  monopoly 
of  commerce,  was  obliged  to  harass  neutrals  ;  and 
France,  in  order  to  close  the  continent  against  the 
commerce  of  England,  was  obliged  to  do  violence 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  conquer  Eng- 
land, therefore,  it  was  requisite  to  solve  one  of 
these  problems  :  either  to  cross  the  channel  and 
march  to  London,  or  to  sway  the  continent,  and 
to  oblige  it,  either  by  force  or  policy,  to  refuse  all 
British  commodities ;  to  realize,  in  short,  an  inva^ 
sion  or  a  continental  blockade.  We  shall  see,  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  by  what  series  of  events 
Napoleon  was  gradually  led  from  the  first  of  these 
enterprises  to  the  second  ;  by  what  a  concatena- 
tion of  prodigies  he  at  first  approached  his  aim  so 
as  nearly  to  attain  it ;  by  what  a  combination  of 
faults  and  misfortunes,  he  was  afterwards  hurried 
away  from  it,  and  finally  fell.  Happily,  before 
reaching  that  deplorable  term,  France  had  achiev- 
ed such  things,  that  a  nation  which  Providence 
permits  to  accomplish  them  remains  forever  glori- 
ous, and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  nations. 

"  Such  were  the  proportions  which  this  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  must  inevitably 
take.  It  had  been  from  1792  to  1801  the  struggle 
of  the  democratic  principle  against  the  aristocratic 
principle  ;  without  ceasing  to  have  this  character, 
it  was  about  to  become,  under  Napoleon,  the 
struggle  of  one  element  against  another,  with 
much  more  difficulty  for  us  than  for  the  English  ; 
for  the  whole  continent,  out  of  detestation  to  the 
French  revolution,  out  of  jealousy  of  our  power, 
must  hate  France  much  more  heartily  than  the 
neutrals  hated  England. 

"  With  his  keen  glance,  the  first  consul  soon 
perceived  the  drift  of  this  war ;  and  he  took  his 
resolution  without  hesitating.  He  formed  the 
plan  of  crossing  the  Strait  of  Calais  with  an  army, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  rivalship  of  the  two 
nations  in  London  itself.     We  shall  find  him  for 


three  successive  years  applying  all  his  faculties  to 
this  prodigious  enterprise,  and  remaining  calna, 
confident,  even  happy ;  so  full  of  hope  was  he  in 
anticipation  of  an  attempt,  which  must  either  lead 
to  his  becoming  absolute  master  of  the  world,  or 
bury  himself,  his  army,  his  glory,  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean." 

But,  though  the  invasion,  if  successful,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  the  obstacles 
in  its  way  would,  for  any  other  man,  have  been 
insurmountable.  He  was  too  wise  to  attack  Eng- 
land with  any  force,  short  of  that  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  him,  teiiiporarily  at  least,  master  of 
the  provinces  in  which  he  should  first  land.  The 
transport  of  an  army  so  large  was  a  tremendous 
undertaking. 

"It  is  a  vast  and  difficult  operation  to  carry 
beyond  sea  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  only. 
The  expedition  to  Egypt,  executed  fifty  years  ago, 
the  expedition  against  Algiers,  executed  in  ocr 
days,  are  proofs  of  this.  What  an  undertaking  it 
must  be  to  embark  150,000  soldiers,  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  horses,  three  or  four  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon  and  their  carriages !  A  ship  of  the  line 
can  carry  on  an  average  six  or  seven  hundred  men, 
in  case  the  passage  takes  some  days ;  a  large 
frigate  can  contain  half  the  number.  For  embark- 
ing such  an  army,  there  would  of  course  be  re- 
quired 200  sail  of  the  line,  that  is  to  say,  a  chi- 
merical naval  force,  which  nothing  but  the  con- 
currence of  France  and  England  in  the  same 
object  could  render  barely  conceivable.  An  at- 
tempt to  throw  150,000  men  into  England,  if  Eng- 
land had  been  at  the  distance  of  Egypt  or  the 
Morea,  would  consequently  have  been  an  impracti- 
cable undertaking.  But  there  was  only  the  Strait 
of  Calais  to  cross,  that  is  to  say,  only  eight  or  ten 
leagues  to  go.  There  was  no  necessity  for  em- 
ploying large  ships  for  such  a  passage.  Neither 
could  they  have  been  employed,  if  one  had  had 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  single  port  capable  of 
admitting  them  from  Ostend  to  Havre  ;  neither  is 
there,  without  going  far  out  of  the  way,  a  single 
port  on  the  other  side  where  they  could  effect  a 
landing.  The  idea  of  small  vessels,  considering 
the  passage  and  the  nature  of  the  ports,  had  there- 
fore at  all  times  occurred  to  all  minds.  Besides, 
these  small  vessels  were  adequate  to  such  marine 
circumstances  as  were  liable  to  be  met  with.  Long 
observations  made  on  the  coast  had  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  these  circumstances,  and  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  vessels  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  summer,  for  instance,  there  are  in  the 
Channel  almost  absolute  calms,  and  long  enough 
to  enable  one  to  reckon  upon  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  same  weather.  It  would  take  about  that  num- 
ber of  hours,  not  to  cross,  but  for  the  immense 
flotilla  in  question  to  work  out  of  harbor.  During 
this  calm,  the  English  cruisers  being  condemned  to 
lie  motionless,  vessels  built  to  go  either  with  oars 
or  sails  might  pass  with  impunity  even  before  an 
enemy's  squadron.  Winter  had  also  its  favorable 
moments.  The  dense  fogs  of  the  cold  season, 
being  attended  with  no  wind,  or  scarcely  any, 
oflfered  another  chance  of  crossing  in  presence  of 
an  enemy's  force,  either  immovable  or  deceived  by 
the  fog.  There  was  still  a  third  favorable  occa- 
sion, namely,  that  offered  by  the  equinoxes.  It 
frequently  happens  that,  after  equinoctial  storms, 
the  wind  suddenly  subsides,  and  leaves  sufficient 
time  for  crossing  the  strait,  before  the  return  of 
the  enemy's  squadron,  which  is  obliged  by  the 
gale  to  stand  off".     Such  were  the  circumstances 
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universally  fixed  upon  by  the  seamen  living  on  the 
coast  of  the  Channel. 

"  There  was  one  case,  in  which,  in  all  seasons 
and  in  any  weather,  excepting  a  tempest,  one 
might  always  cross  the  strait  :  it  was  when  a 
strong  squadron  of  the  line  could  be  brought  for  a 
few  hours  by  skilful  manoeuvres  into  the  Channel. 
Then  the  flotilla,  protected  by  this  squadron,  could 
sail  without  being  uneasy  about  the  enemy's  crui- 
sers. 

"But  the  case  of  a  great  French  squadron 
brought  between  Calais  and  Dover  depended  on 
such  difficult  combinations,  that  it  could  not  be  at 
all  reckoned  upon.  It  was  requisite  even,  to  build 
the  transport  flotilla  in  such  a  fashion,  that  it 
might,  to  appearance  at  least,  dispense  with  any 
auxiliary  force  ;  for  if  it  had  been  demonstrated  by 
its  construction  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  keep 
the  sea  without  an  assisting  squadron,  the  secret 
of  this  great  operation  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately revealed  to  the  enemy.  Aware  of  this,  they 
would  have  concentrated  all  their  naval  forces  in 
the  strait,  and  prevented  every  manoeuvre  of 
French  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  getting  thi- 
ther." 

Indeed,  although  the  history  does  not  yet  carry 
us  down  so  far,  we  shall  learn,  hereafter,  that  it 
was  on  the  last  of  these  projects  that  Napoleon 
really  relied  ;  and  that  all  his  naval  manoeuvres 
were  long  directed  to  the  one  object,  of  gaining  the 
command  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  for  the  French 
fleet,  under  cover  of  which  the  flotilla  of  Boulogne 
might  cross  to  the  shores  of  Kent. 

Small  armed  vessels,  of  three  kinds,  were  built 
everywhere,  in  France,  and  in  the  neighboring 
countries  which  were  then  at  her  disposal.  All 
of  them  were  flat  bottomed,  that  they  might  be 
floated  down  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  carried  close 
along  the  defended  coast,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  English  cruisers. 

"  These  three  species  of  vessels  were  to  be  col- 
lected to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred. 
They  were  to  carry  at  least  three  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon  of  large  calibre,  besides  a  great  number  of 
pieces  of  small  dimension — that  is  to  say,  discharge 
as  many  projectiles  as  the  strongest  squadron. 
Their  fire  was  dangerous,  because  it  was  horizon- 
tal, and  directed  so  as  to  take  effect  between  wind 
and  water.  When  engaged  with  large  ships,  they 
presented  a  mark  difficult  to  hit,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, fired  at  a  mark  which  they  could  scarcely 
miss.  They  could  move  about,  divide,  and  sur- 
round the  enemy.  But  if  they  had  the  advantages 
of  division,  they  had  also  its  inconveniences.  The 
order  to  be  introduced  into  this  moving  and  pro- 
digiously numerous  mass  was  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  Admiral 
Bruix  and  Napoleon  were  incessantly  engaged  for 
three  years.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  to  what  a 
degree  of  precision  in  the  manoeuvres  they  con- 
trived to  attain,  and  to  what  point  the  problem  was 
resolved  by  them. 

"  What  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  a 
squadron  of  large  ships,  dashing  in  full  sail  through 
this  mass  of  small  craft,  running  down,  upsetting 
all  before  them,  sinking  those  struck  by  their  balls, 
but  surrounded  in  their  turn  by  this  swarm  of  ene- 
mies, receiving  on  all  sides  a  dangerous  fire  of 
artillery,  assailed  by  the  musketry  of  a  hundred 
thousand  infantry,  and  perhaps  boarded  by  intrepid 
soldiers,  trained  to  the  manoeuvre?  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  ;  for  one  cannot  form  any  idea  of  so 
strange  a  scene,  without  any  known  antecedent, 


capable  of  assisting  the  mind  to  foresee  the  differ- 
ent chances.  Admiral  Decr^s,  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence,  but  disposed  to  find  fault,  admitted 
that,  by  sacrificing  a  hundred  vessels  and  ten 
thousand  men,  one  might  probably  get  over  an  en- 
counter with  an  enemy's  squadron,  and  cross  the 
strait.  '  One  loses  them  every  day  in  battle,'  re- 
plied the  first  consul ;  '  and  what  battle  ever  prom- 
ised the  results  which  a  landing  in  England  au- 
thorizes us  to  hope  for?'  " 

Boulogne  was  fixed  upon  as  the  central  station 
of  the  flotilla.  Thither  the  vessels  were  gathered 
as  built ;  and  the  port,  and  those  of  two  neighbor- 
ing bays,  were  enlarged  and  improved  for  their  re- 
ception. These  operations  were  performed  by  the 
soldiery,  who  were  encamped  about  Boulogne  ; 
and  who,  encouraged  by  additional  pay  as  well  as 
by  the  enthusiastic  hope  of  new  and  mightier  tri- 
umphs, labored  with  the  same  alacrity  as  did  all 
who  were  engaged  in  the  vast  preparations.  Dar- 
ing attempts  were  incessantly  made,  by  the  English 
cruisers,  to  destroy  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla, 
either  as  they  lay  in  harbor,  or  in  their  passage 
along  the  coast.  Many  brave  actions  were  fought ; 
but  no  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  French 
boats.  Extensive  works  were  erected  to  defend 
the  port  and  anchorage  of  Boulogne  ;  and  these 
also  were  constantly  attacked,  in  their  progress, 
by  the  English  sailors. 

"  Their  cruisers,  consisting  in  general  of  about 
twenty  vessels,  three  or  four  of  them  seventy-fours, 
five  or  six  frigates,  ten  or  twelve  brigs  and  cutters, 
and  a  certain  number  of  gun-boats,  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant fire  upon  our  workmen.  Their  balls, 
passing  over  the  cliff",  fell  in  the  harbor  and  the 
camps.  Though  their  projectiles  had  done  very 
little  damage,  still  this  firing  was  extremely  annoy- 
ing, and,  when  a  great  number  of  boats  were 
arowded  together,  might  cause  great  mischief, 
perhaps  even  a  conflagration.  One  night  even, 
the  English,  advancing  most  daringly  in  their  pin- 
naces, surprised  the  workshops  in  which  the  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  the  wooden  fort  were 
preparing,  cut  in  pieces  the  machines  used  for 
driving  piles,  and  did  as  much  mischief  to  the 
works  as  it  took  several  days  to  repair.  The  first 
consul  was  greatly  irritated  at  this  attempt,  and 
issued  fresh  orders  for  preventing  the  like  in  fu- 
ture. Armed  boats,  relieving  one  another  like 
sentries,  were  to  pass  the  night  around  the  works. 
The  workmen,  encouraged,  piqued  in  their  honor, 
like  soldiers  whom  one  is  leading  against  an  ene- 
my, were  induced  to  work  in  presence  of  the 
English  ships,  and  under  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
It  was  at  low  water  only  that  the  works  could  be 
prosecuted.  When  the  heads  of  the  piles  were 
left  sufficiently  uncovered,  by  the  water,  for  driv- 
ing, the  men  fell  to  before  the  tide  was  out,  and 
continued,  while  it  was  returning,  up  to  the  middle 
in  water,  singing  as  they  worked,  while  the  balls 
of  the  English  were  flying  around  them.  The 
first  consul,  however,  with  his  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility of  invention,  contrived  new  precautions  to 
keep  oflfthe  enemy.  He  caused  experiments  to  be 
made  on  the  coast,  to  ascertain  the  range  of  heavy 
cannon,  fired  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees, 
nearly  as  mortars  are  fired.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded :  twenty-four-pound  balls  were  projected  to 
the  distance  of  2300  fathoms,  and  the  English 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  that  distance.  He  did 
still  more  :  thinking  incessantly  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  first  devised  an  instrument  which,  at  this 
day,  occasions  frightful  ravages,  and  which  appears 
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destined  to  produce  powerful  effects  in  maritime 
warfare — hollow  projectiles  employed  against  ship- 
ping-. He  ordered  large  shells  to  be  fired  at  the 
vessels.  These,  bursting  in  the  timber-work  or 
the  sails,  could  not  fail  to  produce  fatal  breaches 
in  the  hull,  or  large  rents  in  the  rigging.  It  is 
with  projectiles  which  burst,  he  wrote,  that  timber 
must  be  attacked.  It  is  not  easy  to  introduce  any- 
thing new,  especially  where  there  are  old  habits  to 
be  overcome ;  and  he  had  to  repeat  frequently  the 
same  instructions.  When  the  English,  instead  of 
those  solid  balls,  which  dash  like  lightning  through 
everything  before  them,  but  limit  their  ravages  to 
their  own  diameter,  beheld  a  projectile  having,  it 
is  true,  less  impulsion,  but  which  explodes  like  a 
mine,  either  in  the  hull  of  the  ship,  or  on  the  heads 
of  her  defenders,  they  were  surprised,  and  kept  at 
a  great  distance.  Lastly,  to  obtain  still  more  se- 
curity, the  first  consul  devised  an  expedient  not 
less  ingenious.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing sub-marine  batteries ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
baiteries  of  heavy  cannon  and  large  mortars  placed 
at  low-water  mark,  which  were  covered  by  the  sea 
at  high-water,  and  left  uncovered  at  ebb-tide.  It 
cost  great  trouble  to  secure  the  platforms  on  which 
the  pieces  rested,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  sink- 
ing into  the  sand,  or  being  buried  by  it.  This 
was  accomplished,  however;  and  at  ebb-tide, 
which  was  the  time  for  work,  when  the  English 
approached  to  disturb  the  men,  they  were  received 
with  discharges  of  artillery,  poured  all  at  once  from 
the  low-water  line  ;  so  that  the  fire  advanced  or 
receded,  in  a  manner,  with  the  sea  itself.  These 
batteries  were  employed  only  while  the  fi)rts  were 
building  ;  as  soon  as  they  were  finished  they  be- 
came useless." 

Before  the  end  of  December,  1803,  nearly  a 
thousand  vessels,  of  one  sort  or  another,  were  col- 
lected in  and  about  the  harbor  of  Boulogne.  The 
troops  destined  for  the  expedition  were  in  camp 
at  the  same  place  ;  and  the  work  of  training  went 
on  with  steadiness  and  success. 

"  Particular  care  was  taken  to  produce  complete 
harmony  between  the  seamen  and  the  soldiers,  by 
the  constant  appropriation  of  the  same  vessels  to 
the  same  troops.  The  dimensions  of  the  gun- 
brigs  and  gun-boats  had  been  calculated  for  them 
to  carry  a  company  of  infantry,  besides  some  artil- 
lery. This  was  the  element  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  general  organization  of  the  flotilla.  The 
battalions  were  then  composed  of  nine  companies  ; 
the  demi-brigades  of  two  war  battalions,  the  third 
remaining  at  the  depot.  The  gun-brio^s  and  gun- 
boats were  arranged  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
position of  the  troops.  Nine  brigs  or  boats  formed 
a  section,  and  carried  nine  companies,  or  one  bat- 
talion. Two  sections  formed  a  division,  and  car- 
ried a  demi-brigade.  Thus  the  boat  or  brig 
answered  to  the  company,  the  section  answered  to 
the  battalion,  the  division  to  the  demi-brigade. 
Naval  officers  of  corresponding  rank  commanded 
the  boat,  the  section,  the  division.  To  produce  a 
perfect  coherence  of  the  troops  with  the  flotilla, 
each  division  was  appropriated  to  a  demi-brigade, 
each  section  to  a  battalion,  each  brig  or  boat  to  a 
company  ;  and  this  appropriation,  once  made,  was 
invariable.  Thus  the  troops  were  always  to  keep 
the  same  vessel,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  it,  as 
a  rider  attaches  himself  to  his  horse.  Land  and 
sea  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  would  by  these 
means  learn  to  know  and  to  have  confidence  in  one 
another,  and  be  the  more  disposed  to  render  each 
other  mutual  assistance.     Each  company  was  to 


furnish  the  vessel  belonging  to  it  with  a  garrison 
of  twenty-five  men,  forming  a  fourth  of  the  com- 
pany, always  on  board.  These  twenty-five  men, 
forming  a  fourth  of  the  company,  remained  on 
board  about  a  month.  During  this  time,  they 
lodged  in  the  vessel  with  the  crew,  whether  the 
vessel  went  to  sea  to  maiiceuvre  or  lay  in  harbor. 
There  they  did  all  that  the  sailors  themselves  did, 
assisted  in  working  the  vessel,  and  exercised  them- 
selves in  particular  in  the  management  of  the  oars 
and  in  firing  the  cannon.  When  they  had  passed 
a  month  in  this  kind  of  life,  they  were  succeeded 
by  twenty-five  otiier  soldiers  of  the  same  company, 
who  came  to  devote  themselves  for  the  same  space 
of  time  to  nautical  exercises.  Thus  the  whole 
company  in  succession  took  its  turn  on  board  the 
brigs  or  boats.  Each  man,  therefore,  was  alter- 
nately land  soldier,  sea  soldier,  artilleryman,  sai- 
lor, and  even  laboring  engineer,  in  consequence  of 
the  works  carrying  on  in  the  basins.  The  sailors 
likewise  took  part  in  this  reciprocal  training. 
They  had  infantry  arms  on  board  ;  and,  when  they 
were  in  port,  they  performed  the  infantry  exercise 
in  the  day-time  on  the  quay.  They  formed  conse- 
quently an  accession  of  15,000  foot-soldiers,  who, 
after  the  landing  in  England,  would  be  capable  of 
defending  the  flotilla  along  the  coasts  where  it 
would  be  lying  aground.  By  giving  them  a  rein- 
forcement of  about  10,000  men,  they  might  await 
with  impunity  on  the  shore  the  victories  of  the  in- 
vading army.     ♦     ♦     * 

"  After  incessantly  repeated  exercises,  all  these 
manoeuvres  came  to  be  executed  with  equal 
promptness  and  precision.  Every  day,  in  all 
weathers,  .unless  it  blew  a  storm,  from  100  to  150 
boats  went  out  to  manoeuvre,  or  to  anchor  in  the  road 
before  the  enemy.  The  operation  of  sham  landing 
along  the  cliffs  was  performed.  The  men  first 
exercised  themselves  in  sweeping  the  shore  by  a 
steady  fire  of  artillery,  then  in  approaching  the 
beach,  and  landing  men,  horses,  and  cannon.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  boats  could  not  get  close  to  the 
shore,  the  men  were  thrown  into  the  water  where 
it  was  five  or  six  feet  deep.  None  were  ever 
drowned,  such  was  the  dexterity  and  ardor  which 
they  displayed.  Sometimes  even  the  horses  were 
landed  in  the  same  manner.  They  were  let  down 
into  the  sea,  and  men  in  small  boats  directed  them 
with  a  halter  towards  the  shore.  In  this  manner, 
there  was  not  an  accident  that  could  happen  in 
landing  on  an  enemy's  coast  but  was  provided 
against  and  several  times  braved,  with  the  addition 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  could  be  thought  of, 
even  those  of  night,  excepting,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  fire  ;  but  that  would  rather  be  a  stimu- 
lant than  an  obstacle  for  these  soldiers,  the  bravest 
in  the  world  by  nature  and  by  the  habit  of  war. 

"  This  variety  of  land  and  sea  exercises,  these 
manoeuvres  intermixed  with  hard  labor,  interested 
these  adventurous  soldiers,  full  of  imagination  and 
ambition,  like  their  illustrious  chief.  With  con- 
siderably better  fare,  thanks  to  the  earnings  of 
their  labor,  added  to  their  pay,  continual  activity, 
the  keenest  and  most  salubrious  air,  all  this  could 
not  but  give  them  extraordinary  physical  strength. 
The  hope  of  performing  a  prodigy  added  a  moral 
force  equally  great.  Thus  was  gradually  trained 
that  incomparable  army,  which  was  destined  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  continent  in  two  years. 

"  The  first  consul  spent  great  part  of  his  time 
among  them.  He  was  filled  with  confidence,  when 
he  saw  them  so  disposed,  so  alert,  so  animated 
with  his  own  feelings.    They  in  their  turn  received 
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continual  excitement  fronti  his  presence.  They 
saw  hiiTi  on  horseback,  sometinaes  on  the  top  of 
the  cliffs,  sometimes  at  their  feet,  galloping  over 
t!ie  sands,  left  smooth  and  hard  by  the  receding 
tide,  going  in  that  manner  by  the  strand  from  one 
port  to  another;  sometimes  on  board  light  pin- 
naces, going  to  be  present  at  petty  skirmishes  be- 
tween our  gun-boats  and  the  English  cruisers, 
pushing  them  upon  the  enemy,  till  he  had  made 
their  cutters  and  frigates  fall  back  by  the  fire  of 
our  frail  vessels.  Frequently  he  persisted  in  brav- 
ing the  sea ;  and  once,  having  determined  to  visit 
the  anchorage,  in  spite  of  a  violent  gale,  the  boat, 
in  which  he  was  returning,  sunk  not  far  from  the 
shore.  Luckily  the  men  had  footing.  The 
sailors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and,  forming 
a  close  group  to  withstand  the  waves,  carried  him 
on  their  shoulders  through  the  billows  breaking 
over  their  heads. 

"  One  day,  passing  aver  the  beach  in  this  man- 
ner, he  was  animated  by  thje  sight  of  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  wrote  the  following  lines  to  Camba- 
ceres,  the  consul :  '  I  have  passed  these  three  days 
amidst  the  camp  and  the  port.  From  the  heights 
of  Arableteuse  I  have  seen  the  coast  of  England, 
as  one  sees  Calvary  from  the  Tuilleries.  One 
could  distinguish  the  houses  and  the  bustle.  It  is 
a  ditch  that  shall  be  leaped  when  one  is  daring 
enough  to  try.' 

"  His  impatience  to  execute  this  great  enterprize 
was  extreme.  He  had  at  first  thought  of  the  con- 
clusion of  autumn  ;  now  he  was  for  deferring  it  till 
the  beginning,  or,  at  latest,  the  middle,  of  winter. 
But  the  labor  was  evidently  increasing  ;  and,  some 
new  improvement  daily  occurring  either  to  him  or 
to  Admiral  Bruix,  he  sacrificed  time  in  order  to  in- 
troduce it.  The  drilling  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
was  rendered  more  perfect  by  these  inevitable  de- 
lays, which  thus  brought  along  with  them  their 
own  compensation.  The  projected  expedition 
might,  indeed,  have  been  attempted  after  these 
eight  months'  apprenticeship  :  but  it  would  require 
six  more,  if  one  were  to  wait  till  everything  was 
ready,  till  the  equipping  and  arming  were  com- 
pleted, till  the  training  of  the  landsmen  and  seamen 
left  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

"  But  decisive  considerations  commanded  a  new 
delay." 

The  concentration  of  the  fleets  was  still  unac- 
complished ;  and  without  having  effected  this,  the 
condition  which  he  relied  on  for  securing  his  pas- 
sage across  the  straits,  the  first  consul  was  too 
prudent  to  move. 

"  A  last  condition  of  success  was  yet  left  to  be 
secured ;  and  this  condition  the  first  consul  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  certainty  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  enterprise.  These  vessels,  now 
tried,  were  quite  capable  of  crossing  a  strait  ten 
leagues  wide  ;  since  most  of  them  had  had  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  leagues  to  go  to  reach 
Boulogne,  and  had  frequently  by  their  scattered 
and  horizontal  fire  replied  with  advantage  to  the 
downward  and  concentrated  fire  of  the  ships. 
They  had  a  chance  of  passing,  without  being 
seen  or  attacked,  either  in  the  calms  of  summer 
or  in  the  fogs  of  winter;  and,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable supposition,  if  they  were  to  fall  in 
with  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  cutters,  brigs,  and 
frigates  which  the  English  had  cruising,  they 
must  pass,  were  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  hun- 
dred brigs  or  boats  of  the  two  thousand  three 
hundred  composing  the  flotilla.  But  there  was  a 
case  which  appeared  to  be  exempted  from  every 


unlucky  chance ;  namely,  when  a  strong  French 
squadron,  appearing  suddenly  in  the  Strait,  should 
drive  the  English  cruisers  from  it,  keep  possession 
of  the  channel  for  two  or  three  days,  and  cover  the 
passage  of  our  flotilla.  With  this  case,  there 
could  exist  no  doubt :  all  the  objections  raised 
against  the  enterprise  fell  at  once,  excepting  that 
of  an  unforeseen  storm,  an  improbable  chance  if 
the  season  were  judiciously  chosen,  and,  moreover, 
at  all  times  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  calcula- 
tion. But  it  was  requisite  that  the  third  of  the 
squadrons  of  ships  of  the  line,  that  of  Toulon, 
should  be  completely  equipped  ;  and  it  was  not  so. 
The  first  consul  destined  it  to  excute  a  grand 
combination,  the  secret  of  which  he  communicated 
to  none,  not  even  to  his  minister  of  the  interior. 
This  combination  he  matured  by  degrees,  saying 
not  a  word  about  it  to  anybody,  and  leaving  the 
English  under  the  impression  that  the  flotilla  was 
to  act  independently,  since  it  was  armed  so  com- 
pletely, and  brought  forward  every  day  against 
frigates  and  ships  of  the  line. 

"This  man,  so  daring  in  his  conceptions,  was 
the  most  prudent  of  captains  in  the  execution. 
Though  he  had  120,000  men  assembled  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  would  not  stir  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  Texel  fleet  carrying  20,000  men,  without 
the  Brest  fleet  carrying  18,000,  without  the  fleets 
of  La  Rochelle,  Ferrol,  and  Toulon,  charged  to 
clear  the  Strait  by  a  profound  manteuvre.  He 
was  anxious  to  have  all  these  means  ready  for 
February,  1804,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  ;  when  important  events  in  the  interior  of 
the  republic  suddenly  withdrew  his  attention  for 
a  moment  from  a  great  enterprise,  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  fixed.    *     *     *     * 

"  Neither  of  the  two  nations  suspected  the  ex- 
istence of  other  preparations  than  those  which 
were  publicly  and  even  ostentatiously  made.  The 
English,  imagining  that  Brest  and  Toulon  were 
strictly  blockaded,  did  not  dream  that  a  squadron 
might  suddenly  make  its  appearance  in  the  Chan- 
nel. The  French,  daily  exercised  in  manoeu- 
vring their  gun-boats,  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  the  sole  means 
of  crossing  the  Strait.  No  one  suspected  the 
existence  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  most  important 
of  the  first  consul's  plan  ;  though  some  hoped  in 
France,  and  some  feared  in  England,  some  new  and 
sudden  invention  of  his  daring  and  fertile  genius, 
and  confidence  and  anxiety  were  tlius,  to  a  very 
high  degree,  excited  on  either  side  of  the  Channel." 

The  youngest  among  us  have  heard,  from  our 
fathers,  how  men's  blood  w-as  stirred  in  that 
eventful  time  ;  and  how  anxiety,  and  courage,  and 
warlike  preparations,  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
whole  country  :  and  many  are  still  alive  whose 
heads,  now  gray  or  bald,  were  then  covered  with 
the  military  cap,  and  whose  arms,  now  feeble, 
were  trained  to  use  the  musket  and  the  bayonet,  in 
defence  of  our  hearths  and  altars.  What  would 
have  been  the  issue  had  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
been  effected?  Our  surviving  volunteers  will  not 
feel  themselves  much  flattered  by  the  answer 
which  is  given  the  question,  by  the  historian  of 
our  ancient  enemy. 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that,  supposing  us  fairly 
across  the  Channel,  the  preparations  made  to  re- 
sist us  were  not  very  formidable.  Supposing  that, 
between  the  Channel  and  London,  there  could  be 
concentrated  50,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
and  any  conceivable  number  of  volunteers  added  to 
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them,  the  force  thus  formed  would,  even  in 
actual  numbers,  have  fallen  short  of  the  French 
army  that  was  to  cross  the  Straits.  But  even 
supposing  the  English  force  to  be  -numerically 
twice  or  thrice  as  gteatas  it  was,  what  would  such 
a  force  avail  against  the  150,000  veterans,  who,  in 
eighteen  months,  led  by  Napoleon,  combated  and 
beat  the  armies  of  entire  Europe,  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Jena,  and  at  Friedland  ;  veterans,  apparently  equal 
to  the  English  in  courage,  certainly  more  skilled 
and  practised  in  warfare,  and  four  or  five  times 
more  numerous  !  The  land  force  of  England, 
then,  was,  in  reality,  very  insufficient ;  and  her 
chief  protection  was  the  ocean  still.  In  any  event, 
whatever  might  be  the  final  result,  the  conduct  of 
the  English  government  was  already  signally  pun- 
ished, by  the  general  agitation  of  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  by  the  enforced  withdrawal  of  the  working 
classes  from  their  labor,  the  merchants  from  their 
business,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  their  lei- 
sure and  their  pastimes.  The  duration  of  such  an 
agitation  for  any  considerable  period  would  in 
itself  be  a  great  calamity,  and  might  convulse  the 
social  system." 

But  neither  then,  nor  afterwards,  was  the  bloody 
issue  tried.  The  destruction  of  Napoleon's  naval 
resources  deranged  his  plan  as  originally  con- 
structed ;  the  new  coalition  carried  his  armies 
again  into  the  heart  of  the  continent ;  and  new 
obstacles  intervened  when  the  design  was  anew 
taken  up,  of  humbling  the  nation  whose  persever- 
ing enmity  had  so  often  snatched  from  his  grasp 
the  sceptre  of  universal  European  sovereignty. 

The  next  volume  of  the  work  will  possess  mag- 
nificent materials  for  history.  It  will  describe  the 
last  steps  in  Napoleon's  rise  to  the  imperial  throne. 
It  will  relate  what  happened  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Austerlitz,  and  upon  the  Spanish  seas  off  Cape 
Trafalgar. 


Lithographic  Printing  Press  — Hitherto  all 
attempts  to  apply  to  lithography  the  principle  of 
machinery,  introduced  in  typographic  printing 
about  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  unsuccessful, 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  by  a  machine- 
press  the  same  precision  and  regularity  of  pressure 
as  by  the  common  hand-press.  M.  Nicolle  has 
not  only  made  a  machine  so  perfect  as  to  give 
impressions  as  good  as  those  obtained  by  hand  ; — 
he  has  gone  further,  for  the  impressions  thrown  off 
by  his  machine  are  superior  to  those  obtained  by 
the  ordinary  process  now  in  use,  whilst  in  point  of 
rapidity  the  improvement  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  By  the  common  lithographic  process, 
not  more  than  from  200  to  250  good  impressions 
of  designs,  or  about  1000  copies  of  lithographic 
writing  can  be  obtained  in  twelve  hours  ;  by  this 
new  machine,  which  is  also  worked  by  hand,  as 
many  as  2000  of  the  former  and  20,000  of  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  within  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  machine  occupies  but  a  small  space  , 
the  ink-rollers  are  so  arranged  that  the  supply  as 
they  pass  over  the  stone  is  regularly  distributed, 
the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  stone  by  the  machinery, 
and,  when  printed,  thrown  off  without  having  any 
person  to  lay  on  and  take  off,  and  thus  the  expense 
of  working  is  reduced  at  the  same  time  that  the 
products  are  so  greatly  multiplied.  The  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  machine,  however,  is 
that  which  provides  for  the  wetting  of  the  stone 
for  each  impression.  By  the  ordinary  system, 
the  printer  is  compelled  after  every  impression  to 


moisten  the  stone  with  a  wet  sponge.  This  is  an 
operation  that  requires  great  care,  but  which,  not- 
Withstanding,  gradually  affects  the  drawing,  and 
before  a  thousand  copies  are  taken  off  the  delicacy 
of  the  outlines  is  almost  destroyed.  M.  Nicolle 
has  imagii'.ed  a  means  of  w-etting  the  stone,  which, 
to  use  a  French  expression,  "  tient  au  merveil- 
leux.''  With  a  force-pump  of  his  own  invention, 
and  by  three  or  four  strokes  of  the  piston,  he  ex- 
tracts the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
throws  it  upon  the  stone  in  the  form  of  fine  dew, 
so  that  the  application  of  the  hand  is  avoided,  and 
there  is  great  economy  of  time.  This  pump  is 
fixed  over  the  stone,  and  the  piston  is  rapidly 
worked  by  the  machine.  When  we  were  present, 
this  apparatus  was  not  quite  completed,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  attached  to  the  machine  ;  but  we 
saw  the  pump  at  work  by  the  hand,  and  could 
have  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  perfect  success 
when  affixed  to  the  machinery.  The  air  of  the 
printing-room  would  necessarily  soon  lose  its 
moisture  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  ex- 
hausting process  ;  but  the  moisture  may  easily  be 
kept  up  by  the  simple  use  of  a  small  charcoal  stove 
and  an  evaporating  dish  filled  with  water.  M. 
Nicolle  has  patents  in  France  and  in  England  for 
his  invention. — Athenctum. 


THE    STEPMOTHER. 
BY   DR.    JOHN    B.    m'caBE. 

They   tell  me  I  am   motherless !  they  say  my 

mother  died 
When  I  was  but  an  infant  child,  and  that  I  sobbed 

and  cried. 
They  tell  me  too,  that  she  who  sets  me  often  on 

her  knee, 
Is  not  my  mother — yet  she  is  a  mother  kind  to  me. 

Her   face   is  very  saintly  calm,  her  eye   is  very 

mild — 
She  kisses  me  full  oft,  and  says,  I  am  "  her  pretty 

child!" 
And  often,  when  she  thinks  I  sleep,  her  soft  hand 

pale  and  fair, 
Is  laid  upon  my  infant  brow,  and  then  she  breathes 

a  prayer. 

When  sickness  o'er  my  frame  has  spent  its  very 

weakening  powers, 
She  pulls  for  me,  and  brings  them   in,  spring's 

earliest,  sweetest  flowers — 
And  when  my  racking  fevers  rise,  and  soothing 

draughts  I  'd  sip. 
She   gently  raises   up   my   head,  and    cools   my 

parching  lip. 

And  when  she  sees  that  slumber's  veil  is  gather- 
ing o'er  my  eye. 

She  pats  my  cheek,  and  sings  to  me  the  soothing 
lullaby. 

And  O  !  I  dream  so  sweetly  then,  of  angels'  visits 
here. 

And  wake  and  find  it  true — for  she,  sweet  one,  is 
hovering  near. 

And  when  I  get  my  little  books,  she  teaches  me  to 

spell. 
Till  words  so  difficult  to  call  I  learn  so  very  well — 
And  then  she  sweetly  kisses  me,  and  smooths  each 

straggling  curl; 
And  makes  me  love  her  when  she  says,  "  You  are 

my  own  sweet  girl." 

Mother,  I  love  her !  from  thy  home  'mid  heaven's 
eternal  rest, 
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Where  tears  of  anguish  never  fall,  nor  sorrows 

heave  the  breast, 
I  know  thou  'It  smile  to  see  thy  child  hath  found  a 

mother's  love. 
In   one  whose  dove-like  spirit  shall  mingle  with 

thine  above. 


The  two  pieces  which  follow  are  translations  of 
the  same  original.  For  ourselves  we  prefer  the 
first,  which  was  one  of  a  series  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  since  in  Blackwood. 
The  second  we  picked  up  accidentally  the  other 
day ;  and  we  insert  the  two  now,  side  by  side,  as 
specimens  of  the  working  of  different  minds  over 
the  same  subject.  They  are  from  the  German,  by 
Schiller. — Ed.  Chris.  World. 

THE    LONGING. 

From  out  this  dim  and  gloomy  hollow, 

Where  hang  the  cold  clouds  heavily, 
Could  I  but  gain  the  clue  to  follow, 

How  blessed  would  the  journey  be  ! 
Aloft  I  see  a  fair  dominion, 

Through  time  and  change  all  vernal  still : 
But  where  the  power,  and  what  the  pinion, 

To  gain  the  ever-blooming  hill  1 

Afar  I  hear  the  music  ringing. 

The  lulling  sounds  of  heaven  repose. 
And  the  light  gales  are  dtiwnward  bringing 

The  sweets  of  flowers  the  mountain  knows. 
I  see  the  fruit  all  golden  glowing, 

Beckon  the  glossy  leaves  between  ; 
And  o'er  the  blooms  that  there  are  blowing. 

Nor  blight,  nor  winter's  wrath  hath  been. 

To  suns  that  shine  forever  yonder. 

O'er  fields  that  fade  not,  sweet  to  flee  : 
The  very  winds  that  there  may  wander, 

How  healing  must  their  breathing  be  ! 
But  lo  !  between  us  rolls  a  river, 

A  death  in  every  billow  raves  ; 
I  feel  the  soul  within  me  shiver, 

To  gaze  upon  the  gloomy  waves. 

A  rocking  boat  mine  eyes  discover, 

But,  woe  is  me  !  the  pilot  fails  ! 
In,  boldly  in  !  undaunted  rover  ! 

And  trust  the  life  that  swells  the  sails. 
Thou  must  believe,  and  thou  must  venture, 

In  fearless  faith  thy  safety  dwells  : 
By  miracles,  alone,  men  enter 

The  glorious  land  of  miracles  ! 

YEARNING    FOR    WONDERLAND. 

Ah  !  that  I  could  wing  my  way 

Through  earth's  valley — deep  and  dreary — 
Ah  !  that  I  could  float  all  day. 

Pinions  never  tired  or  weary, 
O'er  the  everlasting  hills, 

And  the  ever  gushing  rills. 
Where  come  blight  and  sorrow  never, 
Ever  green  and  youthful  ever ! 

Where  heaven's  harmonies  resound. 

Holy  Peace  forever  singing  ; 
Where  light  Zephyr  sports  around. 

Odors  from  the  flower-buds  wringing  ; 
Through  the  trees'  dark  foliage  dancing — 
O'er  the  fruit  all  golden  glancing — 
By  no  wintry  blast  afl^righted — 
Kissing  the  soft  flowers  delighted  : 


Flowers  that  never  lose  the  sun  ; 

Never  close  the  laughing  eye  ; 
With  existence  never  done  ; 

Know  not  what  it  is  to  die ! 

Woe  is  me  !  what  rolls  between  1 

'T  is  a  rapid  river  rushing — 
'Tis  the  stream  of  death,  I  ween, 

Wildly  tossing,  hoarsely  gushing  ; 
While  my  very  heart-strings  quiver 
At  the  roar  of  that  dread  river  ! 

But  I  see  a  little  boat 

The  rough  waters  gently  riding  ; 
How  can  she  so  fearless  float  ? 

For  I  see  no  pilot  guiding. 
Courage  ! — on  !  there  's  no  retreating  ; 
Sails  are  spread  in  friendly  greeting. 
On,  then,  on  ! — in  love  we  trust! 
The  white-armed  sails  a  message  bear  : 
"  There  are  wonders  everywhere  : 
The  wondrous  faith  wherein  you  stand 
Must  bear  you  to  the  Wonderland  !" 

Jews. — Last  month,  was  held,  at  Frankfort,  a 
congress  of  Rabbins — composed  of  seventy-seven 
members,  representing  nearly  all  the  great  Hebrew 
communities  of  Germany — for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing upon  the  expurgation  from  the  Judaic  worship 
of  those  ceremonials  and  customs  which  are  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
the  age.  We  mention  the  meeting,  both  as  im- 
portant in  itself — an  example  to  other  communities 
than  those  of  the  Jews — and  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  recording  the  progress  of  religious  tol- 
erance, as  exhibited  in  the  enlightened  courtesy 
and  respect  paid  to  the  members  of  the  congress, 
in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  ancient  prejudice 
against  the  Hebrew.  The  Singing  Association, 
composed  entirely  of  Christiaifs,  gave  a  musical 
festival  in  their  honor,  in  the  garden  of  their  hotel : 
— most  of  the  senators,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  functionaries,  took  part  in  the 
banquet  offered  to  the  Rabbins  by  the  consistory  : 
— and  the  directory  of  the  Grand  Theatre  produced, 
for  the  occasion,  Lessing's  Nathan  tJie  Wise — plac- 
ing their  best  boxes  at  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
gress. 

From  Prague,  we  hear  of  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  of  the  Hebrew  merchant,  Maurice 
Zedekauer — a  man  whose  title  to  a  record  in  pages 
like  ours,  consists,  not  in  the  princely  fortune  which 
was  the  work  of  his  own  honorable  toil,  but  in  the 
noble  use  which  he  made  of  it.  Fifty  years  ago, 
M.  Zedekauer  came,  penniless,  to  Prague ;  and  he 
has  left  behind  him  seven  millions  of  florins — 700,- 
0007.  In  his  lifetime,  he  devoted  the  larger  part 
of  his  immense  revenues  to  the  encouragement  of 
science,  art  and  national  industry,  and  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent,  without  distinction  of  religion 
or  race  ;  and,  by  his  will,  he  has  bequeathed  three 
million  of  florins — 300,000/. — amongst  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  followed  to  the  cemetery  of  his 
nation,  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  beliefs — the  poor, 
of  course — the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
capital — all  its  distinguished  men — and,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  add,  many  clergymen  of  various  Chris- 
tian sects.  Everywhere,  the  spirit  is  passing  into 
dishonor,  which  would  once  have  "  spit  upon  the 
Jewish  gabardine,"  or  trampled  on  the  grave  of  a 
man  like  this. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Her  painful  interview  with  Fanny  Jeffkins,  and 
the  sad  and  strange  history  which  that  poor  and 
unhappy  girl  had  told  her,  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  mind  of  Agnes  Lawford,  as  the 
next  morning  she  journeyed  towards  her  new 
home.  The  pain  of  parting  from  her  mother, 
and  leaving  her  own  home  forever,  was  mingled 
with  sympathy  for  her  poor  humh\e— friend ,  we 
were  going  to  say,  and  friend  it  shall  be,  for 
Agnes  was  never  more  her  friend  than  at  this 
moment.  The  belief  that  Fanny  had  really,  like 
the  repentant  prodigal,  gone  to  her  father,  was 
the  one  cheering  ray  that  brightened  the  otherwise 
dark  subject.  That  voice  of  agony  pleading  with 
her,  '*  Be  a  friend  to  my  child,  and  keep  my  secret 
from  all  the  world  !"  rung  in  her  ears  and  in  her 
heart ;  and  determining  Avith  herself  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, and  see  what  circumstances  might  bring 
forward,  she  prayed  earnestly,  though  wordlessly, 
for  help  from  God,  and  ability  to  do  that  which 
was  best,  whatever  the  duty  might  be.  In  this 
spirit  she  journeyed  on  to  Leicester,  where  her 
uncle's  carriage  met  her,  together  with  that  very 
Mrs.  Sykes,  of  whom  poor  Fanny  Jeffkins  had 
told  her.  Mrs.  Sykes  informed  her,  that  her  lady 
was  gone  out  that  morning,  to  make  calls  with 
Miss  Ada,  who  was  going  from  home  in  a  day  or 
two  on  a  long  visit,  and  therefore  she  was  sent  to 
meet  her.  It  did  not  seem  a  very  cordial  welcom- 
ing of  her  among  them,  Agnes  thought,  and  the 
thought  depressed  her. 

And  now,  while  with  a  dejected  and  anxious 
heart,  poor  Agnes  is  making  the  last  ten  miles  of 
her  journey,  let  us  say  a  few  words  to  the  reader 
on  the  exact  state  of  the  family,  which,  at  this 
moment,  we  understand  better  than  he  does. 

The  father  had  been  now  for  some  years  a  gouty 
invalid,  who  rarely  left  the  house.  His  sister 
Colville  fancied  that  she  saw  in  him  traces  of  an 
impaired  intellect ;  but  in  that  she  was  mistaken. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  more  active  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  had  now  been,  for  some  time, 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  that  Tom  Lawford, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  something  already  :  still 
that  argued  nothing  against  the  sound  state  of  his 
mind,  however  infirm  his  health  might  be.  His 
sister  Colville,  who,  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  learned  archdeacon,  and  of  his  wife, 
had  resided  with  him,  had  taken  upon  herself  the 
whole  internal  domestic  management,  as  was  sure 
to  be  the  case  wherever  she  came.  Many  infirmi- 
ties, however,  he  had  notwithstanding,  which 
made  him  willing  to  yield  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  any  one  capable  of  managing  them.  Poor 
man,  he  required  now  also  much  and  constant  per- 
sonal attention,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  his  valet 
could  not  give.  As  he  had  grown  older,  he  had 
become  much  fonder,  not  of  reading,  but  of  listen- 
ing to  books ;  he  extremely  disliked  being  left 
alone ;  he  wished  always  to  have  some  one  with 
him,  his  daughter  Ada,  or  Mrs.  Colville  ;  but  they 
had  no  time  to  spare  :  and  so  he  fretted  and  grew 
peevish,  and  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  those 
about  him.  And  thus  his  family,  who  had  their 
own  pleasures,  and  their  own  occupations,  were 
too  busy  to  have  any  time  for  him,  and  were  will- 
ing enough  to  escape  from  his  irritability,  and  fre- 
quent ill-humor. 

Mr.  Lawford  now,  as  in  his  younger  years  he 
had  always  done,  considered  his  sister  Colville  the 
cleverest  of  women.     Right  glad  was  he  therefore, 
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after  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  she  should  take  up 
her  abode  with  him,  and  thus  be  the  most  desira- 
ble chaperon  in  the  world  for  his,  at  that  time,  two 
unmarried  daughters.  All  that  "  sister  Camilla" 
had  done  in  former  years  for  "  poor  Adolphus," 
who  now  was  dead  and  gone,  without  the  world 
knowing  much  of  his  deficiencies,  remained  in  his 
mind  as  a  debt  which  the  whole  family  owed  to 
her.  She  had  been  a  mother  to  Adolphus ;  and 
now,  it  was  with  no  little  gratification  that  he 
heard  her  speak  of  herself  as  the  mother  of  his 
children.  As  a  mother,  she  had  already  been 
looking  out  in  the  world  for  suitable  settlements 
and  alliances  for  them. 

The  Lawfords,  however,  were  not  alone  the 
objects  of  the  diplomatic  lady's  ambition  ;  the  Col- 
villes  were  so  likeviise  :  for  if  she  was  a  Lawford 
by  birth,  she  had  become  a  Colville  by  marriage  ; 
and  though  she  had  no  children  of  her  own,  the 
large  family  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  her 
husband  had,  ever  since  her  marriage,  been  objects 
of  her  care.  All  had,  one  after  another,  been  well 
settled  and  well  disposed  of  long  ago, — all,  except- 
ing the  youngest  of  the  family,  Sam,  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  had  now  been 
his  father's  curate  for  some  years.  The  squire, 
too,  had  a  son,  his  second  son,  Edward,  who  was 
destined  to  the  church  from  his  infancy,  the 
appointed  future  rector  of  Lawford,  when  he 
should  have  taken  orders,  and  death  should  have 
removed  the  present  rector,  now  well  advanced  in 
years.  Nobody  but  the  really  clever  widow  of 
Archdeacon  Colville  would  have  known  how  to 
manage  all  points  so  as  to  make  every  one  a  gainer 
in  this  family  game  at  chess. 

Nothing,  however,  was  more  easy  to  her  than 
this.  Her  own  brother-in-law,  Sam,  the  present 
curate  of  Lawford,  should  marry  her  eldest  niece 
Mildred,  and  thus,  receiving  the  living  as  a  part 
of  his  wife's  fortune,  two  persons  were  at  once 
provided  for.  Mildred  and  Sam  Colville  had  been 
brought  up,  as  it  were,  together  ;  the  only  wonder 
was  that  anybody  should  think  of  anything  else  but 
their  marriage.  Mrs.  Colville  had  always  prided 
herself  on  the  success  of  all  her  schemes ;  there- 
fore nothing  in  this  world  seemed  to  her  more 
natural  than  that  her  dear  old  father-in-law  should 
quietly  drop  off,  just  at  the  right  moment  for  the 
young  people  to  have  a  home  ready  to  receive 
them.  Mildred  became  Mrs.  Sam  Colville,  and  a 
little  marriage  tour  of  two  months,  sufficed  to  put 
the  rectory-house  in  good  order  for  them. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  Edward?"  asked  his. 
father,  when  Aunt  Colville  first  proposed  to  him  the 
marriage  between  Mildred  and  her  brother-in-law  ; 
*'  don't  let  us  have  another  *  poor  Adolphus'  in  the 
family." 

But  the  warning  was  hardly  needful.  Aunt 
Colville  had  managed  all  that.  Years  before,, 
while  Edward  was  but  a  boy,  she  knew  that  his 
inclinations  turned  rather  to  the  anny  than  the 
church  ;  and  when  Edward,  with  the  quick  eyes 
of  youth,  saw  a  lover-like  intimacy  springing  up 
between  the  hall  and  the  rectory,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  days  of  the  last  generation,  he  opened  his. 
heart  fully  and  freely  to  his  aunt,  and  besought  her 
influence  with  his  father  that  his  destination  in  life 
might  be  changed. 

The  omnipotent  Aunt  Colville  managed  all  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes,  and  the  young  soldier  em- 
barked with  his  captain's  commission  for  the  East 
Indies,  feeling  unbounded  gratitude  to  his  aunt,, 
and   evincing  its  continuance  by  sending  to  her 
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Delhi  scarfs  and  Indian  toys.  His  career  so  far 
had  been  a  brilliant  one ;  and  his  aunt's  favorite 
phrase  was,  that  "  he  had  engrafted  the  laurels  of 
military  glory  upon  the  old  family  tree." 

Edward,  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  much 
attached  to  his  young  sister  Ada,  to  whom  he  now 
wrote  of  his  splendid  life  in  the  East,  and  never 
ended  without  saying,  that  should  her  course  of 
true  love  not  run  smooth,  or  should  she  find  no  one 
to  her  mind,  she  must  come  out  to  himi,  It  was  a 
favorite  joke  of  Ada's,  that  she  would  go  to  India 
to  her  brother ;  but  it  was  only  a  joke  :  neither 
she  nor  her  Aunt  Colville  had  any  ideas  of  anything 
but  an  English  husband  in  an  English  home. 
Ada  was  the  pride  of  her  aunt's  heart ;  and,  from 
the  first  moment  of  her  becoming  the  head  of  her 
brother's  household,  she  resolved  that  Ada  should 
marry  well.  She  looked  round  among  the  county 
gentry  for  a  suitable  husband  for  her,  and  none 
seemed  so  desirable  or  so  suitable  as  the  one  whom 
destiny,  it  was  believed,  had  appointed  for  her. 
This  was  their  neighbor,  Mr.  Latimer,  of  the 
Hays,  a  gentleman  of  large  independent  fortune, 
who,  having  now  for  several  years  been  his  own 
master,  had  established  for  himself  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  unexceptionable  of  characters.  Mr. 
Latimer,  was  one  who,  both  for  his  worth  and  his 
wealth,  was  universally  courted.  Any  one  would 
have  been  proud  of  his  alliance  ;  many  had  striven 
for  it,  but  he  seemed  hard  to  please  :  he  required 
much,  very  much  in  a  wife  ;  and,  quite  aware  of 
his  own  desirableness  to  some  half-dozen  at  least 
unmarried  young  ladies,  still  preserved  his  own 
unspoiled  sincerity  of  character,  and  would  neither 
be  wooed,  nor  flattered,  nor  coquetted  into  com- 
pliance. The  world  said  that  he  required  so  much 
tin  a  wife  that  he  never  would  be  suited,  nay,  he 
Hbegan  almost  to  think  so  himself.  Aunt  Colville, 
Thowever,  was  not  going  to  be  foiled.  She  had 
:made  up  her  mind  that  her  niece  should,  in  the 
♦-end,  accomplish  that  which   no   one  else  could. 

•  She  began  even  to  feel  sure  of  success.  People 
Tbegan  to  congratulate  her  on  the  conquest  which  her 
:  niece  had  made  ;  and  she  began,  even  in  spite  of 
'her  usual  tact  and  prudence,  to  speak  as  if  it  were 

as  good  as  settled,  when,  all  at  once,  to  the  sur- 
,  prise  of  the  world,  and  the  unspeakable  chagrin  of 
Aunt  Colville,  Mr.  Latimer  announced  his  intention 
•^of  spending  two  years  on  his  West  Indian  pro- 
perty.    It  was  very  strange,  she  thought !     Two 
years  was  so  long  a  period  of  a  lover's  life.     In 
~t\vo  years  Ada  might  be  married  and  gone  forever  ! 
'Could   it   be  possible,  after  all,  that  he  had  no 
::serious  thoughts  of  her — or  was  this  a  ruse  on  his 
part   to  bring  the  young  beauty  to  terms.      She 
"had  coquetted  with  others — she  had  shown  con- 
siderable frivolity  of  character — her  anxious  aunt 
-had  often  been  displeased  and  annoyed  at  her  way- 
wardness  and  petulance  in  his   presence.     Had, 
'then,  the  two  years'  absence  anything  to  do  with 
"  this  ?  was  it  intended  to  bring  her  to  her  senses, 
or  to  wean  him  of  a  passion  which,  perhaps,  he 
thought  hopeless  ?    Mrs.  Colville  tried  the  question 
in  all  ways  ;  she  redoubled  her  own  attentions  to 
.  him  ;  talked  seriously  to  Ada ;  besought  of  her  not 
s^to  let  such  a  lover  escape  ;  spoke  of  the  scandal  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  the  triumph  of  this  and  that 
lady  ;  and  remembered,  with  secret  vexation,  how, 
in  the  secure  pride  of  her  heart,  she  had  been  so 

•  unwise  as  to  speak  of  the  connexion  as  certain. 
What  if  he  had  heard  of  this,  and  was  now  desert- 
ing the  field  to  prove  himself  free,  and  leave  the 
lady  a  free  course  with  her  other  lovers  ?      Never 


had  Aunt  Colville  been  in  such  a  dilemma  before. 
That  no  enemy,  however,  might  triumph,  she 
maintained,  as  much  as  possible,  the  old  appear- 
ance of  things, — spoke  of  "  dear  Mr.  Latimer's 
departure,"  as  a  public  calamity ;  begged  him  to 
spend  all  the  time  he  could  possibly  spare  with 
them,  and  took  care  that  he  should  not  lack  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  himself  to  Ada  if  such 
were  his  wish.  It  looked  exceedingly  well  that 
Mr.  Latimer  spent  his  last  evening  at  Lawford. 
Ada  was  perfectly  charming,  mild,  and  gentle,  and 
the  very  ideal  of  what  Latimer's  wife  ought  to  be  ; 
but  for  all  that,  what  did  he  say  at  parting  ?  that 
he  had  no  expectation  of  finding  her  Miss  Lawford 
on  his  return.  And  thus  he  left  the  house,  and 
the  next  day  left  England,  without  declaring  his 
passion,  or  endeavoring  to  secure  her  affections  to 
himself  in  any  way. 

Mrs.  Colville  was  exceedingly  angry,  but  she 
said  not  a  single  word  either  of  her  anger  or  her 
chagrin  to  Ada ;  that  she  kept  for  her  own  breast 
and  for  Mrs.  Sam  Colville,  who,  since  her  mar- 
riage, had  risen  very  high  in  her  aunt's  opinion. 
Ada  was  too  proud,  whatever  her  feelings  might 
be,  to  express  them  to  any  living  soul.  To  the 
world,  her  aunt  spoke  of  Mr.  Latimer  as  of  the 
dear  friend  of  the  family,  as  of  one  who  had  quite  a 
fraternal  regard  for  all  the  young  people ;  but 
for  Ada  she  now  began  to  look  out  for  a  new  con- 
nexion in  the  gay  world  of  London,  to  which  now, 
for  the  first  time,  they  went  during  the  season. 
But  a  great  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  the 
young  beauty.  It  was  the  working  of  a  deep, 
earnest  love,  her  aunt  imagined  ;  and  therefore, 
after  having  again  unsuccessfully  schemed  and 
planned,  she  thought  it  wisest  to  leave  things  to 
themselves,  and,  in  so  doing,  she  returned  to  her 
former  wishes  regarding  Latimer.  She.  was  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  marry  whilst  abroad  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bent  which  Ada's  mind 
seemed  to  have  taken  would  only  prepare  her  more 
completely  to  fascinate  him  on  his  return.  All 
would  be  well,  she  doubted  not,  in  the  end  ;  but 
as  diplomacy  was  her  passion,  she  could  not  help 
taking  some  steps  to  facilitate  that  end,  and  those 
steps  were  remarkably  easy  ones.  Mr.  Latimer's 
only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and 
some  few  years  older  than  himself,  had  been 
married  now  several  years  to  a  Mr.  Acton,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  good  old  dean,  where  poor  Fanny 
Jeffkins  had  first  lived  in  service.  Mr.  Latimer 
had  spoken  much  and  warmly  of  his  sister  to  Ada; 
they  met  for  the  first  time,  since  Ada  was  a  mere 
child,  at  that  large  party  at  the  deanery,  for  which 
poor  Fanny  Jeflfkins  had  dressed  Ada  in  her  pink 
dress  and  tiara  of  pearls.  Both  ladies  were  much 
pleased  with  each  other.  Fortune  favored  Aunt 
Colville's  schemes  so  far,  that  Mr.  Acton  pur- 
chased a  small  estate  in  an  >  adjoining  county, 
where  he  built  a  cottage  ornee,  and  the  family 
came  to  reside  within  the  last  six  months.  Like 
Mrs.  Colville,  Mrs.  Acton  perhaps  thought  that 
Ada  would  be  a  suitable  wife  for  her  brother  :  she 
in  the  first  place  had  appeared  charmed  by  her 
beauty,  and  nearer  acquaintance  seemed  not  to  have 
lessened  the  effect.  Mrs.  Colville  considered  the 
circumstance  of  her  inviting  Ada  to  her  house  for 
a  long  and  intimate  visit,  to  be  a  sure  proof  that 
she  was  tacitly  forwarding  the  same  object. 

By  the  time,  therefore,  when  Agnes  came  to 
reside  at  her  uncle's,  Aunt  Colville  had  returned  to 
her  old  opinions,  and  regarded  Ada  unquestionably 
as  the  future  Mrs.  Latimer.     She  began  to  take 
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the  most  lively  interest  again  in  the  Hays,  and 
only  regretted  that  she  had  not  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  its  master  of  general  oversight  dur- 
ing his  absence.  The  only  confidant  in  all  her 
schemes  and  plans — not  even  excepting  Ada  her- 
self, for  to  her  she  hinted  nothing — was  Mrs,  Sam. 
Mrs.  Sam  and  she  spoke  between  themselves  of 
Ada's  marriage,  as  of  a  settled  thing,  and  never 
did  they  pass  the  gates  of  the  Hays,  or  come  even 
within  sight  of  its  chimneys,  without  feeling  as  if 
Ada  were  already  mistress  there. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  only  person,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Colville  stood  at  all  in  awe,  was  this  same  Mr. 
Latimer.  She  had  never  ventured  to  scheme  and 
speculate  so  boldly  and  so  confidently  when  he 
was  amongst  them.  There  was  a  decision  about 
him,  a  coolness,  a  mastery  of  himself,  over  which, 
wheii  present,  she  felt  that  she  had  no  power. 
And  thus,  now  that  he  was  away,  even  in  spite 
of  his  self-possession  at  parting,  she  felt  more 
hopeful  and  certain,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
prudent  than  ever.  Ada,  during  his  absence,  had 
refused  several  offers — of  this  her  aunt  had  in- 
formed Mrs.  Acton  ;  a  great  change,  too,  had 
come  over  her;  she  was  no  longer  a  coquette  ;  she 
was  quieter,  graver,  sadder,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  less  lovely  than  when  he  left.  It  was 
evident,  Mrs.  Colville  thought,  that  Ada  was  re- 
serving herself  for  his  return,  and  she  was  sat- 
isfied. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  came  the  news  of  Mr. 
Frank  Lawford's  death  in  London.  Little  as  had 
been  the  intercourse  between  these  two  branches 
of  the  family,  there  had  been  growing  secretly,  in 
the  depths  of  the  elder  Mr.  Lawford's  heart,  a 
yearning  sentiment  of  good  will  and  pity  towards 
his  younger,  outcast  brother.  In  the  solitude  of 
his  sleepless  nights  he  had  thought  upon  him 
with  tenderness  ;  a  sentiment  that  came,  he  knew 
not  how,  of  charity  and  forbearance,  prepared  him 
for  deeds  of  kindness.  When,  therefore,  the  news 
came  of  his  brother's  sudden  death,  he  stood  as  it 
were  self-arraigned  and  condemned  for  severity 
and  neglect.  And  oh  !  how  bitter  is  the  sense 
that  the  time  for  kindness  is  gone  by  forever ; 
that  the  heart  is  forever  cold  which  one  would 
now  so  fain  have  warmed  and  cheered  with  the 
kindly  flame  of  wir  affection.  Bitter  were  the 
tears  which  Mr.  Lawford  shed,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  that  he  besought  the  bereaved 
members  of  his  brother's  family  to  accept  of  his 
aid  and  his  good  will. 

Tom  went  to  the  funeral,  and  brought  back 
such  tidings  of  their  hitherto  overlooked  relatives 
as  only  the  more  strengthened  his  father's  inclina- 
tions. It  was  a  very  touching,  though  a  very 
simple  letter,  which  Agnes  in  the  dark  hour  of 
bereavement  had  written  to  her  uncle ;  but  it  had 
spoken  eloquently  to  his  heart. 

'*  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  them," 
Aunt  Colville  had  said  ;  "  we  will  see  if  we  can- 
not do  something  for  this  poor  girl,  who  really 
has  written  such  a  very  proper  and  affecting 
letter." 

She  said  this,  at  first,  as  the  thought  of  the 
moment,  rather  to  pacify  her  brother,  than  any- 
thing else  ;  but  on  after  consideration,  and  espe- 
cially after  Tom  had  returned  home,  and  brought 
word  that  this  cousin  Agnes,  whose  grief  for  her 
father's  death  seemed  so  deep,  was  a  quiet,  sensi- 
ble girl,  but  not  at  all  handsome,  the  disposition  to 
serve  her  seemed  to  grow  amazingly. 


**  She  can  read  to  my  brother,  and  amuse  him  ; 
she  must  have  been  used  to  a  life  of  hardship,  and 
living  here  will  be  quite  an  advantageous  change 
to  her,"  thought  she  to  herself, 

Mr.  Lawford,  who,  like  his  sister,  calculated 
certainly  upon  Ada's  marriage,  conceived,  as  she 
had  already  done,  the  idea  of  his  niece  supplying 
to  him  the  place  of  a  daughter,  "and  then," 
thought  he,  "  there  is  this  advantage  in  her  over 
my  daughter,  she  will  not  be  leaving  me  to  get 
married.  Ada  has  so  many  acquaintances,  and  is 
always  going  out.  I  am  never  sure  of  her  for  a 
day;  nay,  not  even  for  an  hour.  Poor  Frank's 
daughter  will  be  very  different ;  she  will  have  no 
acquaintance  but  us,  and  we  will  make  her  happy 
amongst  us," 

'*  We  will  find  her  a  home  amongst  us,"  said 
also  Mrs.  Sam  Colville  ;  "  if  she  do  not  suit  one 
she  may  suit  another.  She  can  have  had  no 
brighter  prospects  in  life  than  we  can  offer  her  :  it 
was  such  a  thing  of  my  uncle  leaving  no  better 
provision  for  his  children  !" 

•'  Poor  man  !"  said  Aunt  Colville,  with  a  sigh, 
"  he  was  always  improvident ;  ran  counter  to  all 
our  wishes  ;  and  this  is  no  more  than  any  of  us 
expected.  However,  as  my  dear  archdeacon  used 
to  say,  '  we  must  all  have  charity  one  with 
another  ;'  and  now  poor  Frank  is  dead  and  gone, 
let  his  weaknesses  and  his  errors  die  with  him." 

*'  Amen  !"  said  Mrs.  Sam. 

**  And,"  continued  Aunt  Colville,  "  I  see  no 
objection  at  all  to  having  this  Agnes  with  us  :  my 
brother  is  always  fretful  when  Ada  goes  out ;  he 
likes  to  have  young  people  about  him  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  towards 
Ada,  for  a  girl  like  her  is  naturally  fond  of 
society  ;  and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  was  so 
willing  for  her  to  go  to  Mrs.  Acton's  :  and  there- 
fore, if  my  brother  takes  to  Frank's  daughter,  and 
she  turn  out  tractable  and  useful,  nothing  can  be 
better  ;  and  she  's  not  likely  to  marry  ;  and  as  she 
is  not  handsome,  and  has  no  fortune,  there  will  be 
no  flirting  and  nonsense  of  that  kind." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Sam, 
with  a  very  self-satisfying  confidence. 

"  And  then,  if  she  be  well  educated,  as  I  dare 
say  she  is,"  continued  Aunt  Colville,  "  in  course 
of  time,  if  anything  should  happen  to  my  poor  bro* 
ther,  she  can  take  the  manag^ement  of  your  little 
ones.  Emily  will  want  a  governess  in  a  few 
years — or  Mrs.  Acton  might  take  her  ;  for  when 
Ada  is  married,"  said  she,  with  a  peculiar  look, 
"  one  may  reckon  the  Actons  as  a  part  of  our  own 
family." 

Such  were  the  designs  of  these  two  ladies,  and 
such  were  their  sentiments  towards  our  poor  Ag- 
nes :  her  uncle's,  if  not  unmingled  with  selfish- 
ness, were  certainly  much  kinder.  His  heart 
yearned  towards  her  ;  and  he  meant,  in  showing 
good- will  towards  her,  to  satisfy  his  soul,  if 
possible,  as  regarded  her  father.  The  two  in  the 
family  who  seemed  most  indifferent  with  regard  to 
her  coming,  who  neither  said  nor  acted  anything, 
were  Ada  and  her  brother  Tom.  Ada,  it  might 
be  supposed,  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  now 
approaching  return  of  Mr.  Latimer,  and  with  the 
visit  she  was  about  to  pay  to  his  sister,  as  to  have 
no  thoughts  to  spare  for  any  less  interesting  sub- 
ject. Besides,  she  was  by  no  means  what  might 
be  called  a  transparent  character — Ada  kept  many 
of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  to  herself.  Aunt 
Colville  said,  "  that  she  had  enough,  poor  girl,  to 
think  of ;  and  she  did  not  at  all  wonder  at  her 
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wish,  to  set  off  directly  to  Mrs.  Acton's."  As  for 
Tom,  nobody  troubled  themselves  about  him  :  he 
went  and  came,  and  thought  his  own  thoughts,  and 
acted  just  as  he  pleased,  without  anybody  wonder- 
ing at  anything  he  did. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

"  I  am  now  at  Lawford,"  wrote  Agnes  to  her 
mother,  within  a  week  of  her  arrival  there  ;  "at 
the  home  of  my  father's  youth.  Ah  !  so  often  as 
I  have  heard  him  describe  this  place  !  To  me  it 
was  as  familiar  as  if  I  had  here  a  preexistence — 
the  trees,  the  brook,  the  very  outline  of  the  distant 
landscape.  How  differently  do  the  good  people 
here  regard  these  things  to  what  I  do  I  To  me 
they  are  sanctified  by  the  holy  spirit  of  love  and 
death.  My  dear,  dear  father !  and  this  was  the 
place  where  be  was  born  ;  where  he  passed  the 
bright  days  of  his  childhood,  and  that  happy  youth, 
of  which  he  retained  such  delightful  remembrance. 
Thank  God  that  his  youth  was  happy  ! 

"  On  Sunday,  we  were  at  church.  I  fancied  to 
myself  the  corner  of  the  pew  where  my  father 
sat,  when  he  alone  of  all  the  family  went  there  ; 
and  when  he  sat  and  watched  the  rector's  eldest 
daughter,  sitting  among  her  young  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  casting  now  and  then,  from  above  her 
prayer-book,  sly  glances  at  her  young  lover  !  And 
just  above  the  pew  is  the  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  You  know  not  with  what 
a  thrill  I  read  of  her  sudden  death ,  on  her  fifty- 
seventh  birth-day  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  those  two 
awful  days  were  blended  in  one  :  I  lived  over 
again  their  whole  agony,  and  wept  bitterly.  A 
beautiful  white  marble  urn,  exquisitely  designed 
and  executed,  stands  in  the  churchyard,  between 
two  dark  well-grown  cypresses,  in  memory  of  her. 
The  effect  is  extremely  good.  Were  I  rich,  I 
would  place  here  a  monument  to  my  father  ; — but 
he  needs  none  !  Love  has  enshrined  him  in  our 
hearts  ;  and  good  works,  and  noble  sentiments,  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  besides  ! 

"  The  weather,  since  I  came,  has  been  fine  for 
the  season  ;  and,  under  a  mild  but  leaden  Decem- 
ber sky,  I  walked  out  one  morning  to  explore  the 
park  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  fallen 
but  undecayed  leaves,  and  sombre  but  mild  color- 
ing of  the  landscape,  accorded  well  with  my  feel- 
ings, I  was  quite  alone,  and  enjoyed  my  ramble 
greatly.  I  found  the  brook,  the  Merley  brook, 
where  my  father  used  to  fish ;  it  runs  along  the 
bottom  of  the  park,  through  a  succession  of  wild 
little  dingles,  which  must  be  beautiful  in  spring 
and  summer.  It  must  have  been  here  that  my 
father  lay  and  read  in  that  old  copy  of  Homer,  in 
which,  even  to  the  last,  he  looked  with  such  de- 
light, I  tried  to  find  that  bend  of  the  brook  where 
the  old  willow-tree  grew,  of  which  he  spoke  so 
often  ;  but  the  brook  seemed  to  have  so  many 
bends,  and  all  the  willows  were  so  old  and  pictur- 
esque, that  I  could  not  tell  which  might  have  been 
preeminently  his  favorite.  Here,  too,  must  be 
that  copse,  all  covered  with  moss,  and  bordered 
with  primroses  and  violets,  which  he  has  described 
in  his  "  Poet,"  as  being  the  favorite  resort  of  Ver- 
non in  spring-time  ;  for  here  is  the  rookery,  and 
Vernon  lay  among  the  primroses  watching  the 
rooks,  as  you  remember,  with  his  Greek  Homer  in 
his  hand. 

' '  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  which  these  old 
haunts  produce  on  my  mind  :  the  spirit  of  these 
quiet,  sylvan  scenes,  breathes  in  so  much  that  my 
father  has  written,  and  it  makes  me  indescribably 


sad  ;  sad,  when  I  think  how  he,  who,  of  all  men, 
loved  nature  so  truly,  and  was  so  attached  to  this 
place,  was  an  outcast  from  it.  1  think  of  the  re- 
freshment it  would  have  been,  to  have  come  here 
and  gathered  again  '  these  primroses  by  the  river's 
brim  ;'  and  those  to  whom  they  belong,  have  let 
them  bloom  and  die  year  after  year,  and  never 
have  drawn  from  them  a  holy,  or  a  refreshing 
sentiment.  Poor  Jeffkins,  too  !  he,  who  used  to 
bring  my  father  the  first  spring-flowers  ;  who 
would  walk  so  many  miles  to  gather  him  the  early 
violets ;  how  sad  and  desolating  a  place  has  Law- 
ford  been  to  him !  God  only  knows  why  such 
things  are  allowed  to  be !  Poor  Fanny,  too  ! 
The  strange  and  melancholy  spirit  of  our  inter- 
view saddened  my  parting  whh  yon.  My  journey 
here  was  a  gloomy  one.  My  thoughts  were  en- 
tirely ray  own  ;  for  a  very  taciturn  and  bulky 
country  couple,  who  were  my  fellow-travellers, 
interrupted  them  by  not  a  single  remark.  My 
parting  from  you,  the  sense  that  I  had  no  longer  a 
honE>e,  and  poor  Fanny's  unhappy  fate,  lay  like 
dark  and  brooding  clouds  upon  my  heart ;  the 
only  little  cheering  beam  was,  that  the  poor  for- 
lorn, and  yet,  I  trust,  not  God-abandoned  prodigal, 
would  that  night  be  restored  to  her  father.  Had 
you  not  left  London  so  soon  after  me,  you  proba- 
bly would  have  seen  him." 

The  next  day. — "  Your  letter,  which  this  mo- 
ment has  arrived,  distresses  and  alarms  me.  Jeff- 
kins,  you  say,  has  not  seen  his  daughter  !  Oh, 
God  forbid  that  she  has  deceived  us  ;  or  that  she 
has  again  fallen  into  evil  bands  !  Poor  Jeffkins  f 
his  attention  to  you  has  indeed  affected  me.  How 
good,  how  thoughtful,  how  really  delicate  is  his 
conduct.  Let  no  one  talk  of  the  bad  hearts  of  the 
poor  !  Ah,  dearest  mother,  is  it  not  true,  that  the 
gratitude  of  these  poor  people  has  often  left  us 
mourning]  A  dark  and  sad  mystery  involves 
Fanny's  conduct  ;  and  my  heart  bleeds  for  the 
anguish,  and  agonizing  uncertainty,  which  her 
father  must  experience.  Here,  as  yet,  her  name 
has  never  been  mentioned.  You  did  well  not  to 
speak  of  the  strange  secret  confided  to  me.  It  is 
safe,  too,  in  my  keeping  ;  and  God,  if  he  design 
me  for  an  agent  of  good  toward  that  unhappy  de- 
serted child,  will  make  all  known  to  me  at  the 
right  time.  As  yet,  however,  one  part  of  poor 
Fanny's  prophecy  seems  far  from  being  fulfilled. 
There  is  a  sort  of  coldness  and  distance  between 
my  cousin  Tom  and  me.  I  know  why,  on  my 
part.  I  cannot  disconnect  him,  in  my  mind,  from 
that  poor  unhappy  girl  ;  and  feel,  as  it  were,  un- 
pleasantly conscious,  in  his  presence,  of  the  sad 
secret  of  which  I  am  the  depository.  You  ask 
about  my  cousin  Ada.  She  left  home,  on  a  visit 
of  some  weeks,  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  and 
that  without  our  having  advanced  towards  any 
intimacy.  Ada  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  para- 
dox, a  mixture  of  openness,  or  perhaps  impulse, 
and  decided  reserve.  She  says  occasionally 
abruptly  kind  things,  for  which  one  is  not  pre- 
pared, which  give  the  idea  that  the  impulses  of  her 
nature  are  good  and  kind  ;  but  pride,  or  reserve, 
or  perhaps  timidity,  make  her  general  conduct 
cold,  and  to  me  repulsive.  Our  bedrooms  adjoin, 
divided  only  by  a  dressing-room  which  opens  to 
both,  but  which  she  keeps  locked.  She  allowed 
her  maid  to  pay  me  all  little  civilities.  I  am  not 
an  exacting  person  ;  I  would  have  been  thankful, 
at  that  time,  for  but  one  kind  word,  or  act.  As  it 
was,  I  sat  in  my  solitary  bed-room,  and  wept.  Do 
not  think  me  petulant,  or  unreasonable  ;  but  my 
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heart,  for  that  first  night,  was  desolate,  and  felt 
how  great  had  been  its  bereavement, 

"  The  family  consider  Ada  very  clever.  My 
Aunt  Colville  says  that  she  is  a  true  genius,  and 
has  great  intellectual  povi^ers.  I  doubt  it — at 
least  as  far  as  original  talent  goes.  Handsome, 
however,  she  is  unquestionably — nay,  beautiful. 
She  has  a  fine,  oval,  Rutherford  face,  with  those 
peculiar  large  dove-like  eyes,  which  my  father 
called  the  family-eyes,  and  which  I  now  see  are 
those  of  dear  little  Harry — and  here  I  must  put  in 
a  parenthesis.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  those  dear 
boys — a  kind  beautiful  letter.  Arthur  says  that 
pool  Harry  is  getting  up  his  spirits  famously,  and 
has  even  had  a  little  fight  on  his  own  account. 
Poor  Harry  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  sad  expression  of  that  dear  child's  face 
as  he  sat  keeping  back  his  tears,  while  they 
waited  for  the  coach.  Arthur  is  so  handsome 
and  manly,  and  so  capable  of  defending  himself — 
but  Gk>d,  and  a  good  brother  help  poor  Harry 
with  his  loving,  gentle  spirit,  that  never  was 
meant  for  a  tough  warfare  with  hardship  and  un- 
kindness  !  So  much  for  a  little  thought,  by  way  of 
parenthesis. — I  now  return  to  my  fair  cousin  Ada. 
Ada  is  the  darling  of  the  family,  in  part  from  being 
the  youngest,  in  part  also  from  her  being  so  hand- 
some, and  from  their  having  the  idea  of  her  great 
abilities.  My  Aunt  Colville  says  very  much  to  me 
about  Ada's  powers  of  mind,  and  fine  character  ; 
so  also  does  Mrs.  Sam  ;  but  as  Ada  herself,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  we  were  together,  rather 
shunned  than  courted  intimacy  with  me,  and  did 
not  betray  any  great  originality  of  mind  in  any 
way,  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

"  I  hear  a  great  deal  said  of  a  Mr.  Latimer  of 
the  Hays,  who  is  expected  in  the  spring  from  the 
West  Indies.  I  suspect  him  to  be  the  fianci  of 
Ada ;  it  is  with  his  sister  that  she  is  now  visiting. 
According  to  report  Mr.  Latimer  is  the  very  sum- 
mit of  perfection  ;  but  when  I  consider  their  notions 
of  perfection,  which  appear  to  be  personified  in 
Archdeacon  Colville,  I  expect — pardon  rny  heresy 
— nothing  more  remarkable  than  good  looks — 
wealth,  which  I  know  he  has — and  self-possession 
— perhaps  self-esteem. 

"  You  ask  of  my  uncle,  and  of  my  aunt  Col- 
ville. Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  my  uncle's 
reception  of  me,  I  was  taken  into  his  room — a 
sort  of  inner  library,  where  he  spends  most  of  his 
time.  He  said  very  little — but  words  were  not 
needed  :  he  kissed  me — looked  into  my  face,  and 
wept.  I  wept  too — and  that  abundantly,  for  my 
heart  indeed  was  full  ;  and  I  saw  so  plainly  in  my 
uncle  a  strong  resemblance  to  my  father — that 
peculiar  cut  of  countenance,  which  made  the  last 
generation  of  the  Lawfords  so  handsome.  It  was 
my  father's  face,  only  much  older  and  without  that 
expression  of  superior  intellect  which  gave  such  a 
marked  character  to  the  face.  My  uncle  wept  as 
he  spoke  of  my  father's  death,  and  lamented  that 
*  politics  and  other  things'  had  separated  them. 
His  heart  I  am  sure  is  kindly  interested  in  me ; 
and  with  him,  in  his  little  library,  I  feel  at  home. 
He  is  a  great  invalid,  and  suffers  much  from  the 
gout  and  other  maladies.  In  his  intervals  of  ease 
I  read  to  him.  His  own  children,  he  told  me,  do 
not  like  reading  aloud,  nor  will  they  read  what  he 
wants.  I  read  to  him  the  newspaper  daily.  It 
comes  in  at  breakfast,  which  is  very  late  ;  and  as 
we  are  then  all  together,  and  mostly  alone,  I  read  it 
aloud,  and  my  Aunt  Colville  generally  stays  also  to 
hear  it.     If  my  uncle  were  too  ill  to  breakfast  with 


the  family,  I  would  take  it  into  his  chamber,  when 
his  chocolate  went  in,  and  read  it  there :  but  as 
yet  they  say  he  is  in  unusual  health.  We  read 
novels,  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  and  works  of 
divinity  ;  and  he  pays  me  the  compliment  of  liking 
my  reading — so  did  my  dear  father.  Oh,  my  uncle 
knows  not  how  often  I  have  tried  to  cheat  my 
poor  heart  into  the  belief,  that  I  was  again  in 
papa's  library  reading  to  him !  They  have  none 
of  papa's  works  here,  nor  do  I  believe  that  they 
have,  any  of  them,  read  a  single  page  of  his 
writing.  They  all  hold  extreme  opinions  in  reli- 
gion and  politics  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  Archdeacon 
Colville  is  their  apostle.  His  works  are  here  : 
thirteen  volumes,  bound  in  purple  morocco,  richly 
gilt.  I  was  reading  one  of  them  one  day,  when 
my  Aunt  Colville  came  in ;  she  seemed  greatly 
pleased — the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  her  appear 
cordially  satisfied  with  me.  Her  veneration  for 
the  archdeacon  is  extreme  ;  and  there  are,  after 
all,  points  of  view  from  which  her  character  is  far 
from  unamiable.  To  me,  however,  generally 
speaking,  she  is  cold  and  harsh  :  she  wishes  me  to 
devote  myself  to  my  uncle  ;  but  I  fear  that  decided 
kindness  towards  me  on  his  part  will  displease  her. 
So  also  at  the  rectory — she  wishes  me  to  amuse 
the  children,  and  to  gain  their  afl!ection  ;  but  were 
I,  in  mistake,  to  gain  that  of  their  mother,  she 
would  hardly  forgive  me.  I  must  be  subservient, 
humble,  and  useful  to  every  one — I  must  give  love 
and  devotion,  but  I  must  look  for  none  in  return. 
Aunt  Colville  has  a  great  deal  of  family  pride  ;  but 
the  family  consist  only  of  herself,  and  her  elder 
brother,  and  his  descendants :  we,  if  we  would 
please  her,  must  minister  to  these  ;  we  must  have 
no  little  aspirings  on  our  own  account ;  what  little 
light  we  have,  we  must  contribute  to  the  family 
glory ;  we  must  sink  ourselves  to  exalt  them — and 
if  we  will  do  this,  my  Aunt  Colville  will  be  as 
surely  our  friends  and  patrons,  as  ever  she  was  to 
poor  Adolphus.  But  I  must  now  conclude  :  I 
have  yet  to  write  to  the  dear  boys.  I  treasure  up 
every  droll  anecdote,  every  conundrum,  every 
amusing  trait  of  character  for  them,  that  my  letter 
may  amuse  them. 

'*  Thank  God  that  you  are  so  cheerful,  and  that 
you  are  surrounded  by  so  much  love,  and  so  much 
repose  !  Ah,  I  once  thought  that  you  and  I  should 
never  smile  again  :  but  the  year  goes  on  ;  and  the 
summer,  which,  in  the  dark  wintry  days,  seemed 
so  far  off,  will  come  with  its  birds,  its  flowers, 
and  its  sunshine  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  our  hearts! 
May  it  only  please  God,  that  we,  whose  hearts 
are  one,  may  yet  form  one  household  ;  you  and  I, 
and  those  dear  boys  !  I  dare  not  think  of  it,  but 
try  to  say,  in  all  submission,  Thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done  ! 

"  Adieu,  write  often  to  your  own 

*'  Agnes." 

The  winter  was  severe.  Christmas  came  with 
its  carol  singers,  in  the  snowy  and  frosty  even- 
ings ;  the  church-bells  chimed  forth  their  sweet 
psalm-tunes :  holly  and  ivy  decorated  the  hall, 
and  the  rectory  ;  the  doles  of  fuel  and  beef  were 
given  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  country  newspaper,  as 
it  always  did,  made  a  paragraph  about  the  well- 
known,  seasonable  munificence  of  the  Lawfords  of 
Lawford,  There  was  a  poetical  sort  of  feudal 
sentiment  about  this  Christmas  at  Lawford,  which 
had  its  charm  to  Agnes  ;  but  still  she  felt  that  here 
the  poor  and  the  rich  were  separated,  spite  of  sea- 
sonable gifts,  by  a  wide  gulf,  which  no  sincere 
kindly  sympathy  bridged  over.     Very  different  was 
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all  this  from  those  little  festivals  of  haman  love 
and  human  brotherhood  which  each  successive 
Christmas  had  seen  under  her  father's  roof. 

"  I  will  take  you  with  me  this  morning,"  said 
Aunt  Colville  to  Agnes,  on  the  day  when  the  doles 
were  distributed  ;  thinking  to  impress  her  with  the 
munificence  of  the  great  branch  of  the  family. 

Aunt  Colville,  enveloped  in  velvet  and  fur,  sat 
in  the  great  carriage,  and  Agnes  took  her  seat 
beside  her.  She  was  in  a  very  gracious  mood, 
and  as  they  drove  along,  pointed  oat  the  grammar 
school,  and  the  alms-houses  which  had  been 
endowed  by  the  family. 

"  It  is  a  proud  thing,"  said  Aunt  Colville,  "  to 
b3  the  main  branch  of  an  old  line  of  ancestors — 
the  direct  family  line,  I  believe,  has  no  stain  upon 
it — all  its  men  were  men  of  honor,  who  served 
their  God  and  their  king  zealously,  and  unflinch- 
ingly ;  and  their  women  were  noted  for  beauty, 
and  purity.  I  am  proud  of  being  a  Lawford," 
said  she  with  dignity  ;  "  and  though,  in  the  last 
generation,  we  had  cause  to  deplore  some  things 
connected  with  the  family,  yet  the  main  branch 
has  ever  retained  its  uprightness." 

Agnes  felt  that  a  sting  was  contained  in  her 
aunt's  words,  and  perhaps  she  might  have  replied, 
had  they  not  now  reached  the  village  green,  where 
the  church-wardens  and  other  officials  were  dis- 
tributing the  squire's  bounty  ;  and  as  the  great 
family  coach  slowly  drove  among  them,  hats  were 
taken  off,  and  a  huzza  welcomed  them.  Women, 
with  children  by  the  hand,  or  at  the  breast,  were 
carrying  away  the  cuts  of  beef;  and  men  and  big 
boys  were  wheeling  away  coals  in  barrows  or 
hand-carts.  Everybody  looked  eager,  but  by  no 
means  was  there  an  expression  of  universal  satis- 
faction on  every  face.  Many  were  discontented  ; 
they  believed  that  their  neighbors  were  better  sup- 
plied than  themselves;  they  looked  angry  and 
envious. 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Colville,  as  she  sat  in  the 
great  family  coach,  glancing  through  its  plate- 
glass  windows  at  the  discontented  faces  around 
her,  "it  is  a  privilege  to  belong  to  the  better 
classes  of  society,  for  there  is  a  natural  depravity 
and  hardness  about  the  poor." 

"  Pardon  me,  aunt,"  said  Agnes,  eager  to  vin- 
dicate the  poor  as  a  class,  "  but  society  has  always 
dealt  so  hardly  by  the  poor,  it  has  made  poverty 
and  crime  synonymous.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
are  not  bound  together  by  deeds  of  kindness  and  a 
spirit  of  brotherly  consideration  and  forbearance  ; 
they  are  separated  by  severe  laws  and  enactments, 
which  the  rich  have  made  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe. 
Oh,  aunt,  is  it  not  enough  to  harden  and  sour  the 
very  heart  of  poverty,  when  it  craves  from  its  fel- 
low-man the  leave  to  toil,  and  that  is  denied  it? 
Instead  of  accusing  the  poor  of  natural  depravity, 
I  only  wonder  at  their  forbearance  and  patience. 
What  can  the  poor  do  in  such  cases  but  sink  into 
despair,  and  out  of  despair  plunge  into  crime ;  and 
then,  when  we  have  made  them  criminals,  we 
drive  them  farther  from  us  by  severe  penalties. 
We  make  ourselves  their  oppressors — what  won- 
der then  if  they  hate  us?" 

"  Tiiese  are  dangerous  opinions,"  said  Aunt 
Colville,  impatiently,  "the  opinions  of  levellers 
and  democrats.  I  know  what  the  poor  are,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  reform  them.  I  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  them  than  you  do.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  arguing  the  subject,  but  still  I 
must  say  a  word  or  two  ;  for  instance,  you  say 
that  the  rich  do  not  bind  the  poor  to  them  by 
deeds  of  kindness  :  what  is  this  very  scene  which 


you  are  witnessing  ?  what  was  it  that  I  did  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  ago  I  I  established  Sunday 
and  daily  schools  in  this  parish.  I  took  care,  at 
least  my  excellent  father-in-law  took  care,  that 
every  child  should  be  able  to  read,  and  should 
know  its  catechism  thoroughly.  He  disseminated 
tracts;  put  down  public-houses,  and  bowling 
greens,  and  such  places,  which  are  frequented  by 
the  lowest  and  idlest  class  of  characters ;  he  ex- 
pelled Methodists  out  of  the  parish,  and  estab- 
lished among  the  farmers  and  the  more  respecta- 
ble inhabitants,  an  association  for  employing  none 
but  such  as  attended  church  regularly,  and  sent 
their  children  to  school.  But  all  these  efforts 
were  vain.  Vice  and  immorality  only  the  more 
increased :  the  use  that  was  made  of  education 
was  to  read  infidel  books,  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  full  of  poachers  and  every  species  of 
disreputable  characters.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
hear  you  talking  in  that  romantic  sentimental 
way,  and  it  only  shows  your  total  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  I  know  the  poor  well,  and  can 
safely  testify,  that  there  is  something  emphati- 
cally correct  in  styling  the  w^eahhy  the  better 
classes  of  society." 

"  It  seems. to  me,"  returned  Agnes,  in  a  tone 
whose  gentlenes?^  was  meant  to  neutralize  the 
boldness  of  a  dissenting  opinion,  "  that  the  late 
rector's  well-intentioned  but  somewhat  extreme 
efforts  at  reforming  the  parish  were  very  much 
calculated  to  produce  the  effects  they  did." 

Aunt  Colville  literally  turned  round,  and  looked 
Agnes  in  the  face ;  but  spite  of  this,  she  con- 
tinued : — 

"  Men  inclined  to  Methodism — and  such  maybe 
very  good  men,  and  very  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety— and  men  of  physical  activity,  to  whom  the 
bowling-green  would  have  furnished  an  escape- 
valve  for  their  energies,  would,  under  the  changes 
which  the  rector  introduced,  be  very  likely  to  be- 
come poachers  ;  more  especially  if  they  could  not 
obtain  employment  without  professing  religious 
opinions,  which  perhaps  they  neither  understood 
nor  held." 

"  These  are  the  kind  of  notions  which  I  sup- 
pose my  poor  brother  instilled  into  your  mind," 
interrupted  Aunt  Colville,  with  a  reprimanding 
countenance. 

"  My  father  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,"  said 
Agnes,  in  reply  ;  "  and  this  I  consider  as  one  of 
his  greatest  honors.  Like  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  his  example,  he  went  among  them,  and  talked 
with  them,  and  by  the  force  alone  of  love,  and  the 
persuasion  of  kindness,  healed,  if  not  their  physi- 
cal, yet  their  moral  infirmities,  which  are  even 
worse.  The  poor,  like  the  beloved  apostle,  might 
almost  literally  be  said  to  rest  upon  his  bosom." 

"I  do  not  admire  this  way  of  talking,"  said 
her  aunt ;  "  and  such  opinions  as  you  seem  to 
hold  are  not  seemly  in  a  young  lady.  You  must 
remember  that  you  are  the  niece  now  of  Mr. 
Lawford  of  Lawford;  and  1  am  sure  it  would 
grieve  him  and  all  your  friends  here,  to  hear  you 
expressing  any  Owenite  or  Benthamite  notions. 
What  would  Mrs.  Sam  think,  and  the  Actons,  if 
they  heard  you  talking  thus  ?  Your  poor  father, 
Agnes,  did  himself  a  deal  of  mischief  by  them  ; 
and,  though  I  would  not  willingly  speak  ill  of  the 
dead,  yet  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is 
criminal,  and  this  I  consider  to  be  one  of  them." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  interrupted  Agnes,  with 
impetuous  emotion,  "  do  not  say  one  word  against 
my  father.  You  none  of  you  knew  him,  none  of 
you  can  conceive  his  goodness  and  his  real  great- 
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ness;  and  let  me  beseech  of  you,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing to  her  aunt  with  imploring  eyes,  "  that  what- 
ever fault  you  may  have  to  find  with  me,  what- 
ever displeasure  my  poor  opinions  may  cause  you, 
that  you  will  breathe  no  reproaches  against  my 
father!" 

There  was  something  very  mild  and  touching 
in  the  tone  in  which  Agnes  spoke  ;  and  in  a 
softened  voice,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  that  of 
Agnes,  Mrs.  Colville  replied  :  "  I  wish  not  wan- 
tonly to  hurt  your  feelings,  Agnes  ;  but  you  ought 
to  know,  that  your  poor  father  separated  himself 
from  his  family,  and  cut  off  his  own  means  of 
usefulness,  and  his  own  advancement  in  life,  by 
abandoning  the  old  hereditary  opinions  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  by  adopting  others  which  gentlemen  ordi- 
narily do  not  hold  ;  therefore  you  must  consider 
how  painful,  how  unpleasant,  how  revolting  it 
must  be  to  us  to  have  such  opinions  broached  in 
our  presence  ;  and  especially  by  one  whom  we 
have  placed  amongst  us,  and  towards  whom  we 
wish  to  entertain  favorable  sentiments.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  never  let  Mrs.  Sam  hear 
anything  of  the  kind  from  your  lips  !" 

Agnes  made  no  reply ;  she  bitterly  felt  her 
own  dependence.  A  thousand  contradictory  emo- 
tions agitated  her  soul :  but  her  heart  was  too  full 
for  words,  and  a  quiet  tear  fell  from  her  cheek  to 
her  knee. 

Aunt  Colville  saw  the  tear,  and  was  touched  by 
it. 

"We  will  drop  this  subject  now,"  she  said; 
"but  when  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  will 
relate  such  instances  of  depravity  which  have 
come  under  my  own  eye,  as  are  really  shocking 
to  think  of — things  which  have  occurred  in  Law- 
ford — and  Lawford  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  many 
other  places  :  but  even  in  Lawford,  I  say,  there 
have  occurred  cases  of  women  abandoning  their 
own  children!  At  Lawford  Hall,  not  so  very 
long  since,  some  wicked,  unnatural  mother  left 
her  child  but  a  few  weeks  old!  Such  things  as 
these  are  awful,  and  enough  to  bring  down  the 
judgments  of  Heaven !" 

"  How,  when,  dear  aunt,  was  a  child  left  at 
Lawford]"  asked  Agnes,  suddenly  roused  from 
the  thoughts  immediately  connected  with  herself 
to  the  remembrance  of  poor  Fanny  Jeffkins'  con- 
fession, 

"It  is  a  most  unpleasant  subject,"  said  her 
aunt,  "  I  cannot  enter  upon  it  now.  Not  another 
word  about  it  now  ;  for  I  see  Mrs.  Sam  and  the 
children,  and  we  will  take  them  up;  but  remem- 
ber, not  a  syllable  about  these  things  before  Mrs. 
Sam!" 

The  carriage  took  up  Mrs.  Sam  and  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  Agnes  was  so  absorbed  by  her  aunt's 
words,  and  the  thoughts  which  they  gave  rise  to, 
that  she  displeased  both  ladies  by  taking  no  no- 
lice  of  "the  darling  Emily,"  who  was  destined 
for  her  future  pupil. 

Although  Aunt  Colville  had  desired  that  Mrs. 
Sam  might  never  hear  such  heterodox  opinions 
fall  from  Agnes'  lips,  it  was  not  long  before  that 
lady  herself  informed  her  of  them. 

It  was  no  more,  they  said,  than  they  might 
have  expected  :  but  what  would  the  Barbaras,  and 
the  Bridports,  and  the  Actons,  and  the  dean  and 
his  lady  say,  if  they  heard  such  sentiments'? 
They  had  the  most  benevolent  desires  for  her  im- 
provement ;  and  as  her  position  in  the  family,  for 
the  present  at  least,  seemed  to  be  that  of  com- 
panion and  reader  to  her  uncle,  they  would  get 


him  to  make  her  read  all  the  archdeacon's  works, 
and  such  others  also  as  would  give  her  proper 
views  of  life  and  society.  There  was  a  deal  of 
good  in  her,  no  doubt,  they  said,  and  they  would 
do  their  duty  by  her ;  but  it  was  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, however,  that  she  should  not  go  much  into 
society  with  them,  and  there  was  a  good  excuse 
for  her  staying  at  home,  and  that  was  attending  to 
her  uncle. 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  that  my  father  is  so  fond  of 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Sam,  "  for,  poor  thing,  spite  of 
all  her  accomplishments,  and  her  talents,  and  her 
easy,  graceful  manners — and  one  cannot  deny  her 
all  these — while  she  holds  such  opinions,  even 
if  she  wanted  a  situation  to-morrow,  I  could 
not  give  her  one.  Sam  is  so  fond  of  catechising, 
that  he  would  draw  out  all  her  opinions,  and  quar- 
rel with  her  the  first  day." 

Agnes  was  set  to  read  the  first  volume  of  Arch- 
deacon Colville's  "  Essays  on  Religious  Opinion." 
It  was  a  very  heavy  book ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
felt  it  his  duty,  and  his  sister  Colville  recom- 
mended it,  that  not  only  it,  but  the  whole  thirteen 
volumes  of  sermons,  essays,  and  treatises  must  be 
gone  through  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  So 
she  read,  and  he  listened  or  dozed  ;  and  when  he 
was  tired — and  he  was  very  often  as  tired  of 
listening  as  she  of  reading — the  book  was  laid 
down,  and  they  began  to  talk,  which  he  very  soon 
had  found  to  be  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  time. 
He  encouraged  her  to  talk  of  her  parents,  of  her 
brothers,  of  her  former  home,  and  of  the  people 
she  knew  in  London.  Her  uncle  took  a  great 
delight  in  her  society,  and  missed  her  when  she 
was  absent ;  he  called  her  pet  names,  repaid  her 
attentions  by  a  kiss,  and  said  that  she  w^as  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  that  her  very  presence 
near  him  soothed  his  pain  and  his  irritation.  Poor 
Agnes,  she  did  not  easily  tire  of  talking  to  her 
uncle  of  her  home  and  her  family,  although  she 
was  often  inclined  to  weep  when  she  did  so;  but 
then  the  old  man  grew  irritable  if  she  wept,  and 
therefore  she  soon  learned  to  touch  lightly  on 
painful  subjects,  for  both  their  sakes;  and,  after 
the  warning  which  her  aunt  had  given  her,  care- 
fully avoided  touching  on  politics  or  the  virtues 
of  the  poor. 

Breakfast,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not 
early  at  Lawford,  was  taken  mostly  in  the  little 
library  where  the  old  gentleman  sat,  that  he  might 
enjoy  it  with  his  family  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
it  was,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  duty  of  Agnes  to 
read  from  the  morning  paper  the  lighter  news  and 
police  reports,  deaths,  and  casualties,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond. 

One  morning,  while  thus  reading,  she  came  upon 
a  paragraph  which  related  that  "  considerable  ex- 
citement was  occasioned  the  day  before,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river  Lea,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  lain  there  some  weeks.  The  body 
was  first  discovered  by  some  boys,  and  a  remark- 
able circumstance  had  led  to  its  immediate  recog- 
nition.    The  father  of  the  young  woman,  who  was; 

by  trade   a  silk-weaver "     Agnes  paused  for: 

half  a  moment,  and  then  went  on,  "  The  father- 
was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  time,, 
and  joining  in  the  crowd,  recognized  the  body  toi 
be  that  of  his  daughter.  The  father's  distress^ 
was  inconceivable.  The  girl,  it  appeared,  was  of 
abandoned  character,  and  had  left  the  house  of  her • 
father  many  months  before.  No  injury,  whichi 
could  excite  suspicion  of  murder,  was  found  on  the; 
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body,  and  it  was  suspected  that  she  had  committed 
suicide,  as  so  many  unfortunate  females  did.  A 
small  sum  of  money  was  found  in  her  pocket,  to- 
gether with  a  letter,  which,  although  almost  illegi- 
ble, appeared  to  be  addressed  to  her  father.  She 
wore  a  small  locket  round  her  neck,  in  which  was 
a  lock  of  dark  hair,  and  a  gold  ring  set  with  a 
small  emerald.  The  name  of  the  girl  was  Fanny 
JefFkins "  Agnes  s;iid  no  more,  but  drop- 
ping the  paper  on  her  knee,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Jeff  kins  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Colville  ;  "  can  it 
be  that  Fanny  who  lived  with  Mrs,  Sam?  But, 
bless  me,  Agnes,"  said  she,  looking  sternly  at  her 
niece,  "  what  is  amiss  with  you?'' 

"  I  was  much  attached  to  that  poor,  unfortunate 
girl!"  said  Agnes. 

"  My  dear  !"  exclaimed  her  uncle. 

"  Not  at  all  to  your  credit,"  said  Aunt  Colville. 

"  I  cannot  explain  to  you,"  said  Agnes,  "  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  make  her  death 
affecting  to  me.  You  could  not  understand  it ; 
but,  wretched  as  she  was,  and  abandoned  as  the 
world  believed  her,  I  was  much  attached  to  her ; 
and  her  father,  a  man  of  many  virtues  and  many 
sorrows,  was  a  friend  of  my  father's." 

Aunt  Colville  looked  petrified  with  horror. 
"Thank  Heaven,"  she  said,  "that  there  is  no 
one  present!"  for  though  Tom  was  there,  she 
considered  him  like  no  one. 

Tom  sat  with  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  his  cup 
of  coffee  untouched  before  him,  and  seemed  to  be 
reading  from  a  book  which  lay  open  on  the  table. 
Outwardly  he  seemed  an  indifferent  auditor  of  what 
passed,  but  in  reality  he  felt  as  much  agitated  as 
Agnes  herself. 

"  Not  exactly  a  friend  of  your  father's,  my 
dear,"  said  her  uncle,  willing,  if  possible,  to  shield 
her  from  her  aunt's  displeasure. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Agnes,  firmly,  "he  was  so, 
and  one  whom  my  father  respected,  and  perhaps 
even  loved.  His  attachment  to  my  father  was 
extreme." 

"And  this  wretched,  abandoned  creature,"  in- 
terrupted Aunt  Colville,  with  indignation,  "who 
was  hurried  to  the  face  of  her  Maker  with  all  her 
unrepented  sins  on  her  head,  was  perhaps  a  friend 
of  yours !" 

"  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, calmly,  and  in  a  voice  of  deep  sorrow,  "  per- 
haps she  was.  I,  at  least,  may  say  truly,  that  I 
was  her  friend;  and  strange  as  these  words  may 
seem  to  you,  they  are  capable  of  such  explanation 
as  I  believe  would  satisfy  even  you." 

"  I  want  no  explanation,"  returned  Aunt  Col- 
ville. "  I  have  said  all  along  that  this  radicalism, 
this  sympathy  and  friendship  with  the  depraved 
lower  classes,  could  not  possibly  lead  to  good." 

"  I  do  not  at  all  understand  what  you  can  mean 
by  attachment  and  friendship  for  abandoned  char- 
acters, Agnes,"  said  her  uncle,  "and  we  must 
have  some  explanation." 

Agnes,  without  so  much  as  glancing  at  Tom, 
•who  still  maintained  his  look  of  cool  indifference, 
"began,  in  a  voice  low  with  emotion,  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  her  father's  acquaintance  with  Jeffkins. 

"  I  must  say,"  interrupted  Aunt  Colville,  before 
•she  had  half  finished,  "  that  it  was  not  a  reputable 
'  thing  to  be,  as  one  may  say,  hand  and  glove  with 
a  drunken  silk-weaver.  The  distinctions  of  society 
■must  be  kept  up  :  rich  and  poor  are  ordained  by 
Heaven,  and  are  as  much  apart  as  light  and  dark- 
ness !     No  one  has  a  higher  sense  of  our  Christian 


duties  than  I  have,  and  I  consider  it  as  a  something 
quite  revolting,  this  intimacy  and  attachment  that 
you  talk  of." 

"And  was  this  young  woman,  this  Fanny  who 
lived  with  Mrs.  Sam,  this — this — this  very  dis- 
reputable young  woman,  really  brought  up  with 
you?"  asked  her  uncle,  rousing  himself  into  a  ht- 
tle  anger. 

"  Not  brought  up  with  me,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  but 
I  frequently  saw  her  as  a  child.  My  parents  never 
objected  to  my  seeing  her  because  she  was  poor ; 
and  when  she  grew  up,  and  was  so  very  lovely^ 
and,  as  we  believed,  so  good,  we  all  of  us  felt 

great  interest  in  her "    Agnes  paused.    Tom 

hastily  swallowed  his  coffee,  and  casting  a  hasty 
and  anxious  glance  at  his  cousin,  which  she  did 
not  see,  rose  from  the  breakfast  table,  fearful  lest 
his  countenance  might  betray  him,  and  stood  by 
the  fire  with  his  back  to  the  table. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Aunt  Colville,  "  that  your 
father  wrote  about  her  after  she  lef\  Mrs,  Sam, 
She  was  a  good-for-nothing  huzzy,  and  I  beg  I 
may  never  hear  you  speak  of  her  as  your  friend 
again.  There  must  be  distinctions  in  society — 
there  is  right  and  wrong  ;  crime  and  depravity  are 
not  imaginary  things ;  and  those  who  try  to  palli- 
ate them,  make  themselves  in  some  degree  parties 
to  them." 

Poor  old  Mr.  Lawford  perceived,  by  the  tone  of 
his  sister's  voice,  how  angry  she  was  getting  ; 
and,  wishing  to  spare  his  niece,  put  a  random 
question  to  her,  the  most  trying  he  could  have  put. 

"  And  when  did  you  see  this  unfortunate  girl 
last?"  asked  he.  Tom  started  as  he  heard  it,  and 
almost  turned  round. 

"  It  is  a  painful  subject,  uncle,"  said  Agnes. 
"  You  cannot  conceive  how  painful !  Ask  me  no 
more  about  it!  But  oh,  for  God's  sake,"  said 
she,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  imploringly 
into  his  face,  "do  not  impute  evil  to  me!  It  is 
true  that  I  knew  this  poor  girl  to  have  been  a  sin- 
ner, but  I  knew  also  the  intense  misery  which  she 
endured.  God  is  merciful — let  man  be  so  too  ! 
And  for  my  part,  I  again  beseech  of  you  not  to 
ascribe  or  impute  evil  to  me.  I  believe  it  impossi- 
ble for  you  or  my  aunt  to  understand  perfectly  my 
family's  connexion  with  poor  Jeffkins  and  his  un- 
happy daughter ;  but  indeed  there  was  no  pollu- 
tion in  it.  Christ  himself  had  familiar  intercourse 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  permitted  his  feet 
to  be  bathed  by  the  tears  of  Mary  Magdalene  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Agnes,"  interrupted  her  aunt,  with 
increased  displeasure,  "let  us  have  no  more  of 
this  !  If  you  compare  yourself  and  your  family  to 
our  blessed  Lord,  it  is  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  done  so,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy  ! 
Sit  down,  and  let  us  have  breakfast  at  once,"  said 
she,  as  if  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  subject. 

"I  have  breakfasted,"  said  Tom,  hastily,  and 
went  out. 

"  Allow  me  to  leave  the  table,"  said  Agnes, 
rising,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes,  child,  go?"  said  her  uncle,  in  a 
hurried  but  gentle  voice. 

In  the  lobby  she  met  Tom,  He  looked  pale  and 
agitated,  but  passed  her  without  speaking  ;  the 
next  moment  he  returned,  and,  offering  her  his 
hand,  said  in  a  peculiar  voice,  "  Do  not,  Agnes, 
let  anything  which  my  Aunt  Colville  said  distress 
you.  We  all  know  how  good  you  are.  My  aunt 
is  a  bad-tempered,  formal,  old  woman." 

Agnes  thought  of  Tom's  words  through  the  day. 
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His  words,  it  is  true,  were  commonplace  enough, 
but  yet  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken  affect- 
ed her.  The  remembrance  of  his  poor  victim 
never  left  her  mind,  and  she  sighed  as  she  thought 
that  it  was  with  tones  as  winning  and  as  kind  as 
these  that  he  had  betrayed  her  to  her  ruin. 

And  what  really  was  Tom's  state  of  mind  as  he 
went  out  on  that  fresh,  clear  morning  into  the 
park,  where  the  first  appearances  of  spring  were 
visible  after  the  dead  sleep  of  winter  1  What,  in- 
deed !  It  was  that  of  one  whose  impulses  to  good 
are  naturally  strong,  and  who  now  is  writhing  un- 
der the  vulture-beak  of  self-accusation,  of  remorse 
and  sorrow.  His  feelings  were  agony,  bitter 
agony.  He  walked  rapidly,  as  if  to  escape  from 
himself;  and  then,  finding  it  impossible  to  do  so, 
sauntered  along,  as  if  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
living  anguish  that  tortured  him  might  leave  him 
behind. 

Never  as  yet  had  Tom  Lawford  communicated 
any  secret  thought  to  a  human  being  ;  now  for  the 
first  time  he  yearned  for  a  friend  whose  milder 
judgment  might  reconcile  him  to  himself.  He 
thought  of  Agnes,  with  her  deep,  womanly  love, 
her  tenderness,  her  forbearance  towards  the  sin- 
ner, her  pity,  and  her  gentleness ;  and  then  the 
sense  of  the  wrong  and  the  injustice  which  he  had 
done  to  that  hapless  human  being,  whose  life  was 
now  his  sacrifice,  humbled  him  to  the  dust,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  felt  how  grievously  he  had  offend- 
ed both  God  and  humanity. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Weeks  went  on  ;  and  Aunt  Col  villa  and  Mrs. 
Sam  found  more  and  more  cause  of  displeasure 
and  dissatisfaction  in  poor  Agnes. 

They  talked  to  her  uncle  about  the  distress  of 
mind  which  she  still  manifested  regarding  the  un- 
happy end  of  that  wretched  Fanny  Jeff  kins ;  but 
the  good  old  gentleman  astonished  them  by  taking 
her  part. 

It  showed,  he  said,  her  goodness  of  heart,  her 
humanity,  her  Christian  charity  ;  and  besides  this, 
the  conversations  he  had  had  with  her  convinced 
him  that  a  better  girl  or  a  more  thorough  gentle- 
woman did  not  exist.  She  was  reading,  he  said. 
Archdeacon  Colville's  works — he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  in  time  she  would  adopt  opinions  as 
rational  as  their  own. 

Aunt  Colville  was  not  at  all  either  satisfied  or 
convinced  ;  and  anxious  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Sam's 
little  daughter,  she  resolved  to  become  a  third 
occasionally  at  the  reading  of  her  late  husband's 
works,  that  thus  she  might  duly  enforce  the  ortho- 
doxy which  they  contained,  and  also  that  she 
might  ascertain  whether  Agnes  listened  to  them 
in  a  teachable  and  becoming  spirit.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  old 
gentleman,  nor  yet  to  his  niece  ;  for,  with  all  due 
reverence  to  the  memory  of  his  learned  brother-in- 
law,  he  had  always  considered  his  works  amazingly 
heavy  reading ;  and  now,  in  presence  of  his  very 
observant  relict,  he  had  no  chance  of  taking  a  quiet 
doze,  or  of  listening  to  Agnes'  arguments  on  the 
other  side  the  question,  and  of  conceding,  in  a  tone 
which  might  pass  either  for  conviction  or  indo- 
lence, "Well,  well,  child,  we  will  argue  it  no 
farther — perhaps  the  archdeacon  may  be  wrong 
after  all!" 

Nothing  could  be  more  notoriously  quiet  than 
Agnes'  life  at  the  hall  at  this  time.  But  her  du- 
ties were  few  and  not  unpleasant,  and  the  aflfection 
which  her  uncle  evinced  towards  her  was  a  cheer- 


ing and  heart-gladdening  circumstance.  At  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  however,  lay  a  sad  and  de- 
pressing consciousness  which  weighed  all  the  more 
heavily  because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
one  her  confidant  in  it.  In  vain  she  questioned, 
directly  and  indirectly,  her  aunt  regarding  the 
foundling  child  of  which  she  had  spoken  ;  but  the 
old  lady,  oflfended  at  what  she  called  "her  lax 
opinions,"  would  not  be  communicative.  Her 
uncle  could  tell  her  no  more  than  that  the  child 
had  been  sent  to  the  parish,  and  that  a  woman  of 
indifferent  character,  at  that  time  in  the  house, 
who  no  doubt  knew  of  its  parentage,  had  taken  it 
out  with  her,  and  that  was  all  that  was  known. 
Mrs,  Sykes,Mrs.  Colville's  woman,  confirmed  the 
same  ;  and  Agnes  began  to  fear,  that  if  this  were 
the  child  of  poor  Fanny,  no  occasion  would  ever 
offer  for  her  befriending  it.  Tom  had  relapsed 
again  into  his  natural  reserve  and  imperturbabil- 
ity, with  this  exception,  that  he  too  not  unfre- 
quently  came  also  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  late 
archdeacon's  sermons,  which  he  never  failed  to 
abuse  whenever  private  opportunity  occurred. 
Now  and  then,  however,  Tom  would  talk  of  his 
sister  Ada,  whose  return  home  was  deferred  from 
week  to  week.  Tom  was  fond  of  his  sister,  and 
seemed  to  have  great  pleasure  in  relating  to  Agnes 
anecdotes  respecting  her. 

At  length  spring  came,  in  the  full  mature  burst- 
ing forth  of  its  flowers  and  its  birds'  songs,  and 
with  it  came  Ada,  and  a  new  life  at  once  began  at 
Lawford.  Aunt  Colville  gave  up  the  readings  in 
the  library ;  receiving  callers,  or  making  calls, 
occupied  the  mornings,  and  the  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  parties.  A  round  of  gaieties  began,  from 
which  the  old  gentleman,  with  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility of  an  invalid,  withdrew  himself,  requiring 
all  the  more  the  attention  of  his  niece.  The  idea 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  or  to  anybody  else, 
that  he  was  unreasonable  in  requiring  all  her  time 
and  attention.  "Are  you  happy V  asked  her 
mother  in  many  a  letter,  waiting  with  an  anxious 
heart  for  the  reply.  "  1  am  happy,"  said  Agnes, 
"  in  the  affection  of  my  uncle.  I  am  sure  that  he 
loves  me ;  he  encourages  me  to  talk  of  my  father, 
and  now  that  my  Aunt  Colville  is  too  much  occu- 
pied to  join  our  reading  parties,  I  am  in  hopes  that 
in  time  I  may  gain  permission  to  read  to  him  my 
father's  works.  My  lovely  cousin,  Ada,  is  as  cold 
and  indifferent  in  her  behavior  to  me  as  ever  ;  and 
yet  now  and  then  she  has  surprised  me  by  some 
act  or  word  of  abrupt  kindness  and  good  feeling 
towards  me  ;  and  then,  when  my  heart  has  warmed 
towards  her,  she  has  again  repelled  me  by  her 
haughty  coldness.  Nothing  can  be  gayer  than  the 
hall  at  this  time ;  every  day  my  Aunt  Colville, 
Ada,  and  Mrs.  Sam  go  out ;  the  younger  ladies 
often  on  horseback,  attended  by  their  servants,  or 
joining  other  equestrian  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance.  In  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Latimer 
returns  home.  A  great  deal  is  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Actons  are  now  at  the  Hays  to  prepare 
for  his  reception  ;  and  to-morrow,  a  Miss  Bolton, 
a  half-sister  of  Mr.  Acton,  and  a  young  lady  as  I 
am  told  of  great  fortune  and  beauty,  comes  here 
on  a  visit  of  a  few  days.  Report  says  that  my 
Aunt  Colville,  in  her  matrimonial  speculations, 
has  destined  her  for  the  wife  of  my  cousin  Tom. 
Poor  Tom !  He  has  come  out  of  that  icy  shell  of 
coldness  and  reserve,  which  are  his  characteristics, 
and  which,  I  am  beginning  to  think,  hide  many 
good  qualities.  Tom,  under  an  outward  show  of 
great  respect,  has  no  love  for  ray  Aunt  Colville ; 
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he  delights  in  quietly  thwarting  her ;  thence,  per- 
haps, the  true  secret  of  his  little  attentions  to  me." 

As  Agnes  said,  all  was  gaiety  at  the  hall.  It 
was  a  late  spring,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
nature ;  and  the  rooks  in  the  old  elm  trees  were 
not  busier  building  their  nests,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
sunlighted  atmosphere  which  .bathed  their  tree- 
tops,  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  hall  them- 
selves ;  there  were  parties  on  horseback  in  the 
mornings,  and  dinner-parties  and  dances  in  the 
evenings:  this  was  on  the  outward  surface,  but 
there  was  an  under-current  of  excitement  and  ex- 
pectation in  the  hearts  of  Aunt  Colville  and  Ada, 
which,  though  unconfessed  by  either  lady  to  the 
other,  was  the  mainspring  of  every  action  and 
sentiment ;  and  this  was  the  approaching  return  of 
Mr.  Latimer.  Wonderful  was  the  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  the  Actons  and  to  Miss  Bolton  ; 
nothing  was  too  much  to  do  for  them  ;  and  many 
were  the  drives  which  Aunt  Colville  took  to  the 
Hays,  ostensibly  to  call  on  her  friend,  but  to  in- 
dulge, in  reality,  a  sort  of  pride,  by  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  Ada  might  be  its  mistress. 

Agnes  did  not  join  the  gay  equestrian  parties, 
nor  did  any  one  ask  her  to  do  so.  She  was  like 
a  cipher  in  the  house  ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  who 
fancied  himself  so  much  more  of  an  invalid  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fine  weather,  shut  him- 
self up  entirely  in  the  little  library.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  Agnes  might  like  to  join  in  some 
of  the  gaiety  that  was  going  on,  or  that  it  was 
selfish  to  require  through  these  fine  balmy  days 
her  incessant  attention. 

"  She  really  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Mrs.  Sam, 
one  day  after  a  long  drive,  who,  having  seen  her 
head  bending  over  a  book  in  the  little  library  as 
they  went  out,  saw  it  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion on  her  return. 

"It  is  her  duty,"  said  Aunt  Colville,  coldly, 
*'  and  her  uncle  is  very  fond  of  her.  She  has 
always  been  used  to  books  and  study,  and  she  does 
not  feel  the  fatigue  of  it  as  any  one  of  us  should ; 
she  is  naturally  pale." 

"  Do  you  not  think  her  pretty,  and  very  intel- 
lectual looking?"  asked  Miss  Bolton. 

"She  is  a  noble  creature!"  exclaimed  Ada, 
startling  every  one  by  her  energy,  "  and  some  day 
or  other  I  shall  tell  her  so  !" 

Agnes  was  sitting  at  the  library  window  one 
splendid  morning,  waiting  for  the  ringing  of  her 
uncle's  bell,  which  was  to  summon  her  to  the 
inner-room,  when  Tom  entered,  as  if  by  accident. 

"You  herel"  he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  you 
were  out  with  the  rest  of  them." 

"  No,"  said  Agnes,  wondering  how  he  could 
have  thought  so ;  "  I  am  waiting  to  read  to  my 
uncle." 

"  You  '11  ruin  your  health,"  said  Tom,  "  with 
all  this  reading :  I  thought  I  saw  you  with  the 
rest  of  them." 

"  No  !"  said  Agnes,  smiling  at  what  she  knew 
must  be  a  false  assertion. 

"But  you  went  out  with  them  yesterday?" 
said  he. 

"  No  !"  said  she,  and  again  laughed,  for  Tom 
himself  was  of  the  yesterday's  riding-party. 

"  Do  you  pretend,  then,  to  say  that  you  never 
go  out?"  asked  Tom,  as  if  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
all  that  went  on. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  Agnes  turned 
to  go,  taking  up  the  seventh  volume  of  Archdeacon 
Colville's  works  from  the  library  table, 

"  You  shall  not  sit  reading  all  day  long,"  said 


Tom  decidedly  ;  "  it  is  downright  tyranny  and  self- 
ishness of  any  one  to  require  it :  you  look  very 
pale  and  ill.  You  shall  go  and  take  a  walk  round 
the  park.  I  am  quite  vexed  that  they  are  gone 
without  you  ;  I  wish  I  had  only  known  it  before  !" 

Again  the  bell  rang. 

"Thank  you,  cousin  Tom,"  said  Agnes,  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  affected  by  his  kindness, 
"  but  indeed  I  cannot  go  this  morning  ;  my  uncle 
expects  me." 

"  It  is  enough  to  kill  you,"  said  Tom,  looking 
very  earnest,  "  and  you  shall  not  read  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  not  very  fond  of  reading  aloud,  espe- 
cially such  chopped  straw  as  this,"  said  he,  taking 
the  book  forcibly  from  her,  "  but  for  once  I  '11  do 
it." 

"  I  shall  read  to  you  this  morning,"  said  he, 
entering  his  father's  room  ;  "  Agnes  must  go  out 
now  and  then  ;  she  looks  quite  ill ;  I  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Sam  or  Ada  never  think  about  her.  I  told 
my  Aunt  Colville  a  month  ago  ;  and  Agnes  says 
that  she  has  never  been  out — " 

The  old  man  looked  astonished,  and  asked  her 
if  she  were  ill,  and  told  her  rather  sharply,  that  if 
she  were  so,  she  ought  to  have  told  him,  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  found  me 
unreasonable." 

"  I  am  not  ill,  uncle,"  returned  Agnes. 

"Then  why  did  you  complain,  child?"  asked 
he  pettishly. 

"  Nor  did  I  complain,"  said  she  smiling  ;  "  but 
my  cousin  Tom  was  so  kind." 

"  It 's  only  right  that  she  should  go  out  into  the 
fresh  air  sometimes — every  day  she  ought  to — " 
said  Tom,  interrupting  her. 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  it  is,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  but  then,  who  is  to  read  to  me?" 

"  I  shall  read  to  you,"  exclaimed  Tom. 

"I  am  not  fond  of  Tom's  reading,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  "  but  you  should  have  some  fresh  air. 
I  wonder  Mrs.  Colville  or  somebody  does  not  think 
of  it." 

Nothing  touches  the  heart  more  than  kindness 
and  consideration  where  it  was  not  expected  ;  and, 
as  Agnes  that  morning  took  the  walk  which  Tom 
had  desired  her  to  take,  the  thought  of  poor  Fanny 
Jeff  kins  and  her  strange  prophecy,  "  He  cannot 
help  loving  you,  and  you  cannot  help  loving  him," 
came  vividly  to  her  mind.  She  recalled  his  whole 
behavior  during  the  time  she  had  been  atLawford, 
his  outward  reserve  and  pride,  and  his  many  little 
acts  of  kindness.  Nobody  evidently  thought  as 
much  about,  or  cared  as  much  for  her  as  he  did. 
Her  uncle  might  love  her,  but  there  was  a  selfish 
exaction  in  his  love.  Her  Aunt  Colville  treated 
her  with  harshness  as  an  inferior  ;  Mrs.  Sam  nar- 
rowly watched  all  her  words  and  actions  to  detect 
something  improper  in  them.  Ada  was  absorbed 
by  pleasure  and  her  own  occupation  ;  she  was 
cold  and  haughtj!^,  and  repelled  every  little  attempt 
of  kindness  on  the  part  of  Agnes.  The  friends  of 
the  house  came  and  went,  and  no  one  introduced 
her  to  them.  Poor  Agnes  !  she  wept  as  she 
walked  on  through  that  primrose-covered  copse, 
of  which  her  father  in  boyhood  had  been  so  fond, 
and  which  she  had  regarded  as  a  place  of  precious 
memories  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  on  that  morning 
her  thoughts  were  not  of  her  father.  An  inde- 
scribable sadness  lay  on  her  soul,  which  the  gush- 
ing golden  sunshine  and  the  sweet  jargoning  of  the 
birds  among  the  budding  trees,  seemed  only  to 
mock.  A  deep  and  living  sense  came  over  her, 
of  her  really  friendless  and  forlorn  condition,  of 
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her  state  of  dependence  and  isolation,  even  among 
her  own  kindred  ;  she  thought  of  her  willingness 
to  love  those  who  would  not  accept  her  love  ;  and 
then  came  a  dread  and  apprehension  lest  she 
should  give  her  love  where  her  sense  of  honor  had 
hitherto  so  strongly  forbidden  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  dead  body  of  poor  Fanny  Jeffkins 
seemed  to  warn  her  back  with  all  her  wrongs,  and 
her  hapless  fall  and  fate  :  on  the  other,  stood 
Fanny's  betrayer,  the  one  true  heart  among  so 
many  cold  ones,  with  his  quiet  deeds  of  kindness, 
his  thoughtfulness,  his  voice  which  had  such  a 
touching  tenderness  in  it — and  her  heart  seemed 
pleading  for  him. 

"Oh,  gracious  Father  in  Heaven,"  sighed  she, 
"  strengthen  me  to  resist  the  tempter  ;  give  me 
strength  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  for  I  am 
weak  and  ready  to  fall  !" 

Strengthened  and  calmed  by  her  mental  prayer, 
Agnes  walked  on.  In  the  farthest  copse  she 
heard  the  sound  of  children's  voices,  and  soon  saw 
a  little  group,  as  she  imagined,  from  the  neighbor- 
ing hamlet,  gathering  flowers  and  making  chains 
of  dandehon  stems,  with  which  they  were  orna- 
menting a  bright-eyed,  auburn-locked  cherub  of  a 
child,  which  was  seated  in  the  lap  of  the  eldest 
girl.  The  baby,  which  might  be  about  a  year  and 
half  old,  was  laughing  and  screaming  with  delight, 
and  throwing  about  his  beautiful  rounded  limbs  in 
an  ecstasy  of  childish  glee.  It  was  a  lovely  pic- 
turesque group,  and  instantly  arrested  both  Ag- 
nes' thoughts  and  steps. 

"What  a  beautiful  child!"  said  she,  putting 
back  the  rich  curls  from  his  sunny  forehead  ;  "  is 
he  your  brother]"  asked  she,  addressing  the  girl 
who  held  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  but  with  a  peculiar  hesi- 
tation in  her  manner,  which  made  Agnes  again 
question  her. 

"  Oh  yes.  Miss,  all  the  same  as  brother,"  re- 
turned the  girl  colorir.g  ;  "  mother  always  reckons 
him  one  of  the  family,"  said  she,  and  hugged  him 
to  her  bosom. 

Agnes  seated  herself  upon  a  fallen  tree  beside 
them,  and  the  two  other  children,  a  boy  in  a  some- 
what ragged  suit,  and  another  wild  urchin  in  petti- 
coats, betook  themselves  to  a  little  distance,  won- 
dering what  the  lady  had  got  to  say. 

"  Is  this  beautiful  little  creature  an  orphan 
then?"  asked  Agnes,  interested  both  in  the 
baby  and  the  girl  who  held  him  so  lovingly  in  her 
arms. 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  she;  "but  the 
squire  sent  him  to  the  house  when  we  were  there ; 
and  as  our  little  baby  died,  mother  took  him,  and 
so  he  has  lived  with  us,  and  we  love  him  as  if  he 
were  our  own." 

"And  where  is  your  mother?"  inquired  Ag- 
nes. 

"  Oh  Miss,"  said  the  girl,  tears  at  once  filling 
her  eyes,  "  mother  is  very  ill,  and  I  must  now  go 
to  her." 

"I  too  will  go  with  you,"  said  Agnes,  and 
accompanied  the  girl  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
half  a  mile  farther  on,  down  into  a  deep,  secluded, 
woodland  lane,  where,  at  some  distance,  stood  a 
green  caravan,  from  the  red  chimney  of  which 
ascended  a  thin  blue  smoke.  The  ragged  lad  and 
the  urchin  in  petticoats  were  not  far  off. 

"Is  that  your  home?"  asked  Agnes,  compre- 
hending at  once  that  these  were  some  of  those 
wandering  potters  or  tinkers  which  were  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  neighborhood,  and  against  whom, 


as  she  had  heard,  her  uncle,  in  the  days  of  his 
magisterial  activity,  had  waged  war  so  despe- 
rately. 

The  girl  told  her,  that  her  father  sold  brushes 
and  wooden-ware,  and  went  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  that  her  elder  brother  went  with  him. 
Their  mother,  however,  who  had  been  ill  some 
time,  and  was  now  a  deal  worse,  was  in  the  cara- 
van which  they  saw,  and  that  she  would  now  run 
and  apprize  her  of  the  visiter  who  was  coming. 
Agnes  offered  to  hold  the  beautiful  child,  but  he 
clung  to  his  young  nurse,  and  in  their  absence  she 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  other  two  children, 
who  were  hiding  under  the  caravan  ;  but  at  her 
first  word  they  started  up  and  ran  away,  and  then, 
half  in  bashfulness,  and  half  in  petulance,  threw 
pebbles  and  little  pellets  of  earth  at  her. 

Presently,  however,  she  was  invited  by  the  elder 
girl  up  the  steps  of  the  caravan,  and  entering,  she 
found  an  anxious,  sorrowful  looking  woman,  with 
many  a  sign  of  poverty  about  her,  and  who, 
apparently  far  gone  in  consumption,  was  almost 
too  weak  to  rise  to  receive  her  visiter.  Agnes 
was  touched  by  the  first  glance  at  the  sick  woman 
and  her  abode,  and  seating  herself  beside  her,  in- 
vited her  kindly  to  speak  freely  of  her  present  and 
past  condition. 

"  We  belong  to  the  parish  of  Lawford,"  said 
the  woman  ;  "  Ijoth  my  husband  and  me,  and  now 
I  am  come  back  to  die  here." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Agnes,  kindly  and  hope- 
fully ;  "  we  have  the  summer  before  us." 

"  Very  true,  miss,"  said  she,  "  but  I  shall  not 
see  through  the  summer  ;  and  then  God  knows 
what  is  to  become  of  the  children,  and  little 
Johnny  ! — that 's  what  preys  on  my  mind  !"  and 
with  this  she  wept  bitterly. 

"  But  little  Johnny  is  not  your  son?"  inquired 
Agnes. 

"  In  one  sense,  no,"  said  the  woman,  "  and 
that  is  all  the  more  distressing  to  me.  You  see, 
miss,  my  own  baby  died — we  were  in  the  poor- 
house,  for  ours  has  been  a  hard  life — and  as  this 
had  no  one  to  own  it,  neither  father  nor  mother,  I 
took  it  for  my  own.  My  husband  was  as  good 
and  well-meaning  a  man  as  ever  trod  in  shoe- 
leather  when  we  married  ;  but  he  offended  the 
squire  and  the  rector  with  joining  a  political  club 
in  Leicester.  He  was  a  reading  man,  and  was 
much  sought  after  at  clubs  and  ale-houses,  be- 
cause he  could  speak  very  well.  He  was  then  a 
sort  of  under  bailiff  on  the  squire's  farm.  But 
envious  folks  told  lies  of  him  to  his  employer  and 
the  rector  ;  and  he  was  young  and  thoughtless  in 
those  days,  and  would  not  be  warned  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  evil ;  so  he  lost  first  one  place, 
and  then  another.  And  the  squire's  hardness  and 
severity,  and  the  rector's  together,  awoke  in  him  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  ill-will.  We  had  children, 
and  we  fell  into  poverty  :  one  article  of  furniture 
after  another  was  pawned  and  sold  to  get  us  bread. 
Kobody  would  give  my  husband  a  character  ;  and 
our  very  neighbors,  who  had  known  us  in  our  bet- 
ter days,  looked  shy  on  us.  Oh,  miss,  kindness 
and  confidence  keep  up  a  man's  self-respect  more 
than  anything  else  !  We  came  soon  to  feel  as  if 
our  being  poor  had  degraded  and  debased  us  !  My 
husband  went  to  Leicester  to  get  employment,  but 
none  was  to  be  had.  He  came  back,  after  an 
absence  of  some  weeks,  famished.  It  was  winter- 
time ;  we  had  four  children  then  living — when  my 
husband  had  left  home  there  were  five  ;  but  one 
had  died  while  he  was  away,  and  the  parish  had 
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buried  it.  I  expected  that  my  husband  would  have 
grieved  sorely,  but  he  did  not ;  he  shed  not  a 
tear  :  he  only  said  that  he  wished  the  other  four 
were  under  the  sod  with  little  Bessy.  1  was  ex- 
pecting to  become  a  mother  again  almost  daily  ; 
we  had  no  food  ;  house-rent  was  going  on  ;  we 
were  in  despair  ;  and  oh,  God  help  the  poor  who 
are  driven  to  despair  !  It  was  winter  time — a 
black,  bitter  frost- — and  we  were  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger.  My  husband  had  become  reckless,  and 
almost  ferocious.  He  called  the  rich  tyrants  ;  and 
ground  and  gnashed  his  teeth  when  he  heard  the 
children  cry.  My  time  approached,  and  I  sent  to 
old  Mrs.  Colville  to  beg  help  :  but  she  sent  me 
word  that  she  could  relieve  none  but  persons  of 
good  character.  At  that  moment  the  children, 
who  had  gone  out  to  beg,  came  home  crying  for 
cold  and  hunger.  My  husband  was  roused  to  fury 
— he  went  out  swearing  a  fearful  oath.  The  next 
day  we  had  plenty  to  eat  ;  we  feasted — us  and 
the  children  :  God  knows  how  we  had  needed 
food  before.  The  third  day  after  that  my  husband 
was  taken  up  for  a  poacher,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  we  were 
taken  into  the  house.  In  the  midst  of  disgrace  and 
poverty,  and  distress  of  mind,  my  child  was  born. 
The  night  that  it  was  born  I  heard  the  women 
talking  of  a  young  child  which  had  been  found  at 
the  hall  gates " 

Agnes  started  at  these  words,  and  breathlessly 
awaited  for  the  continuation  of  the  woman's 
story. 

"  It  made  a  great  talk  in  the  house,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  *'  some  said  one  thing,  and  some  another  ; 
but  the  squire  sent  the  child  to  the  house,  and  old 
Mrs.  Colville  came  herself.  She  was  very  angry, 
and  said  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  wickedness  and 
hard-heartedness  of  the  poor,  because  this  child 
was  abandoned  by  its  mother.  Some  of  the  poor 
folks  in  the  house  sided  with  her,  and  others  took 
against  her.  I,  for  my  part,  who  had  gone 
through  so  much,  thought  that  despair,  such  as 
we  had  felt,  had  perhaps  closed  the  heart  of  this 
child's  mother  against  it,  and  I  had  pity  on  both 
it  and  her.  There  was  nobody  in  the  house  to 
nurse  it  but  me.  They  gave  me  good  food,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  my  bodily  strength  soon  returned, 
but  my  own  baby  was  sickly,  and  died.  My 
heart  clung  to  the  nursling  that  had  no  mother  to 
cherish  it ;  so  I  gave  to  it  my  baby's  name,  and 
said  that  it  should  be  mine  in  the  place  of  the  one 
I  had  lost.  Nobody  made  any  objection — Mrs. 
Colville  even  approved,  and  sent  to  me  then  a 
bundle  of  baby-clothes. 

"  At  length  the  time  came  when  my  husband's 
imprisonment  was  at  an  end.  He  returned  home 
— if  home  that  might  be  called,  which  was  no 
more  than  a  roof  to  cover  us.  The  six  months  of 
his  imprisonment  had  changed  his  very  nature. 
He  had  associated  with  men  ten  times  worse  than 
himself;  he  knew  that  he  was  now  a  branded 
man,  and  he  was  in  reality  depraved.  The  se- 
verest misery  that  I  endured,  was  in  perceiving 
the  change  that  was  come  over  him.  When  he 
heard  that  my  baby  was  dead,  and  that  in  its 
stead  I  had  adopted  another,  he  was  very  angry. 
He  refused  to  let  me  have  it — he  threatened  to 
tear  it  from  my  breast.  It  was  not  ours,  he  said, 
and  we  would  not  burden  ourselves  with  it.  The 
child  was  dear  to  me  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood 

"     The  poor  woman  paused  ;  she  wiped  the 

drops  of  sweat  which  stood  upon  her  brow,  and 


seemed  overcome  and  oppressed  by  the  remem- 
brance. 

Agnes  listened  in  breathless  interest,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word,  wiped  away  her  own  tears. 

"It  would  have  broken  my  heart,"  continued 
the  woman,  after  a  few  moments,  "  to  have  parted 
with  the  child  ;  but  fortunately  a  letter  came  from 
some  unknown  hand,  offering  to  my  husband  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  on  condition  of  his  adopting 
the  child,  and  removing  from  the  parish.  Twenty 
pounds  to  a  man  in  my  husband's  circumstances, 
was  a  sufficient  inducement  tjo  do  even  more  than 
this.  He  laid  in  a  little  stock  of  such  articles 
as  are  used  in  country-places ;  and  we  began  our 
life  of  wandering.  Success  attended  us — but  my 
husband  was  no  longer  the  open-hearted  man  he 
had  been.  A  hard,  cold,  griping  spirit  had  taken 
possession  of  him;  he  hated  the  rich,  and  had 
neither  compassion  for,  nor  faith  in  the  poor.  We 
now  travel  about  from  place  to  place.  The  life 
suits  him  and  the  boys.  I  took  cold  the  first 
winter  we  were  out ;  for  it  is  perishingly  cold 
o'  nights  in  the  caravan.  He  has  bad  associates, 
and  is  brutal  and  surly.  He  never  has  liked  the 
child,  God  knows  why,  though  it  was  the  means 
of  his  having  a  livelihood  in  his  hands. — When  I 
am  gone  it  will  have  a  hard  life  among  them." 

"  But,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  have  a  daughter,  a 
kind-hearted  girl,  who  loves  the  child." 

"  Ah,  miss,"  said  the  mother  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"my  husband  will  bring  a  step-mother  to  the 
caravan — I  know  it  all !  I  have  seen  her,  a  stout, 
strapping  quean,  the  head  taller  than  me.  She 
was  in  jail  when  my  husband  was  there,  and 
Heaven  knows  how  she  has  gained  so  much  influ- 
ence over  him.  She  has  offered  to  come  here  to 
nurse  me,  and  take  care  of  the  children  ;  but 
no  !"  said  she,  raising  herself,  and  with  an  almost 
fierce  expression  in  her  hollow  eyes,  "  let  her 
come  into  the  caravan  if  she  dare,  while  the  breath 
is  in  my  body  !" 

There  was  something  desperate  and  almost  sav 
age  in  the  woman's  tone  and  manner ;  and  the 
little  child  that  was  playing  on  the  floor  of  the 
caravan,  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  terrified,  be- 
gan to  cry.  Agnes  took  him  on  her  knee,  and 
soothed  him  ;  she  stroked  his  hair  and  caressed 
him  tenderly.  This  then  was  the  child  that  had 
been  committed  to  her  care  and  love,  by  his  un- 
happy mother.  His  father,  as  the  letter  from  the 
unknown  hand,  and  the  twenty  pounds  proved, 
had  acknowledged  his  claim.  She  fancied  that  in 
his  clear  eyes,  and  his  peach-like  complexion,  she 
could  trace  a  resemblance  to  his  wretclied  mother. 
A  deep  sympathy,  an  inexpressible  tenderness 
towards  him  filled  her  heart,  and  while  her  tears 
fell  upon  his  curling  hair,  she  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  and  he,  no  longer  afraid,  looked  up  into  her 
face  with  the  beautiful  confidence  of  childhood, 
and  smiled. 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  poor  woman,  as  if  sud- 
denly awoke  to  a  new  idea,  "  if  I  have  done  well 
in  talking  thus  freely  to  you  of  our  affairs,  I 
know  not  how  I  came  to  do  it — but  surely,  miss, 
you  will  not  in  any  way  betray  me  !" 

"  Indeed  I  will  not,"  said  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of 
warm  sincerity,  "  and  I  will  come  again  to  see 
you,  nor  will  the  child  be  uncared  for ;  God  will 
send  him  friends  !" 

With  these,  and  other  such  words,  she  took  her 
leave  ;  and  the  woman,  assured  and  some  way 
comforted  by  her  presence,  watched  her  through 
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the  open  door  of  the  caravan  till  the  windings  of 
the  lane  concealed  her  from  sight. 

This  strange  and  unexpected  discovery  agitated 
Agnes  greatly,  and  as  she  hastily  pursued  her 
way  hack  to  the  hall,  she  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  for  her  the  best  mode  of  action  ; 
but  she  could  not  decide,  and  with  her  mind  still 
in  a  perfect  tumult  of  feeling,  she  reached  the 
hall  amazed  and  half  alarmed  to  find  how  long 
she  had  been  absent.  Her  cousin  Tom's  groom 
waited  at  the  door  with  his  horse,  and  the  ladies 
were  returned.  As  she  passed  the  drawing-room 
door,  she  heard  an  eager  discussion  among  themj 
and  presently  Ada's  voice,  which  said,  "  There  is 
Agnes,  ask  her." 

She  was  called  in,  and  found  the  table  and  sofa 
covered,  with  materials  for  splendid  evening  and 
ball  dresses.  Old  Mrs.  Colville  and  the  young 
ladies  were  making  purchases  for  a  grand  party, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  neighborhood  in 
about  a  fortnight,  and  by  which  time  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Latimer  would  be  returned.  Tom 
was  with  the  ladies,  and  there  was  now  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to  Ada's  dress, 
whether  it  was  to  be  a  silver  gauze  over  pink 
satin,  or  a  gold-sprigged  muslin  over  white.  Ada, 
secretly  remembering  the  night  at  the  deanery, 
when  she  wore  the  pink  brocade,  and  made  so 
much  impression  on  Mr.  Latimer,  inclined  to  a 
dress  of  the  same  color  ;  her  brother,  Mrs.  Sam, 
and  Miss  Bolton,  advocated  the  white. 

"  Here  is  Agnes,  let  us  hear  her  opinion," 
said  Tom,  who  from  the  window  had  seen  her  ap- 
proach. 

*' There  is  no  need  to  ask  her!"  said  Aunt 
Colville. 

*'  There  is  Agnes,  ask  her  I"  said  Ada,  without 
noticing  her  aunt's  words,  as  she  heard  her  step 
on  the  stairs. 

Agnes  was  called  in,  and  the  important  ques- 
tion proposed  to  her,  and  the  respective  ele- 
gancies of  each  dress  dwelt  upon  at  some  length. 

Poor  Agnes !  she  was  in  no  state  of  mind,  just 
then,  to  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  a  ball  dress  ; 
besides  which,  she  was  alarmed  to  think  of  having 
apparently  neglected  her  uncle  so  long. 

"They  are  both  beautiful,"  said  Agnes:  "I 
do  not  know  indeed  to  whieh  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence." 

"  But  which  do  you  think  will  suit  Ada  the 
best?"  asked  Miss  Bolton. 

Agnes  considered  for  a  moment,  glancing  first 
at  her  beautiful  cousin,  and  then  at  the  two  dresses 
as  they  hung  side  by  side ;  "  I  think  the  pink 
would  suit  her  best,"  said  Agnes,  "  but  now  in- 
deed I  must  go  !" 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Tom  ;  but  Agnes  went,  and 
then  turning  to  his  sister  he  inquired  if  Agnes 
would  not  be  of  the  party. 

"How  can  she?"  said  his  aunt,  impatiently. 
"She  must  stop  at  home  with  her  uncle;  you 
know  how  difficult  he  has  been  to  manage  this 
morning;  it  is  thoughtless  of  her  to  go  out  in  this 
way  !" 

Tom  began  eagerly  to  say,  that  his  father  had 
not  been  impatient ;  and  that  his  having  gone  out 
in  his  bath-chair  was  a  very  good  thing,  and  then, 
again  turning  to  his  sister,  he  inquired  whether 
Agnes  was  not  to  be  of  the  party. 

Ada  said  she  did  not  know  ;  she  had  not  been 
invited ;  but  there  was  no  objection  to  her  going 
with  them. 

"My  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Colville,  "how 


can  she  go  in  her  mourning,  which  is  very  shab- 
by ?  Poor  thing  !  she  would  be  very  uncomforta- 
ble in  such  a  party." 

"Ladies  can  dress  themselves  with  a  deal  of 
taste  and  elegance  even  in  mourning,"  said  Tom, 
pertinaciously. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ada  ;  "  and  if  Agnes  really 
were  going,  there  are  some  beautiful  things  even 
here  which  would  be  very  becoming  to  her.  Sup- 
pose, aunt,  we  were  to  buy  her  one." 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Colville,  "  what  is 
the  use  of  taking  people  out  of  their  sphere. 
Agnes  cannot  go  out  everywhere  with  us.  Be- 
sides there  would  not  be  room  in  the  carriage.  In 
a  little  while  we  shall  be  having  little  rural  par- 
ties and  quiet  dinners,"  said  she,  recollecting  that 
these  things  were  to  Mr.  Latimer's  taste,  "  and 
then  we  can  take  her  with  us.  At  present,  let 
her  attend  to  her  duties ;  besides,  her  position  in 
life  does  not  fit  her  for  general  society." 

"  But  Miss  Agnes  Lawford,  in  point  of  position, 
is  equal  to  any  of  us,"  said  Miss  Bolton  ;  "  and  I 
am  sure  that  Mrs.  Acton  would  include  her  in 
every  invitation  she  gave." 

Tom  looked  approvingly  on  the  young  lady  ; 
and  Mrs.  Colville,  who  seemed  not  to  hear  what 
was  said,  turned  to  her  favorite  niece,  and  asked 
whether  she  had  decided  on  the  pink  or  the  white 
dress. 

"  I  have  decided  on  the  pink  dress,"  said  Ada. 

Tom  had  that  morning  induced  his  father  to  go 
out  in  his  bath-chair;  the  exercise  and  the  fresh 
air  had  done  him  good ;  he  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful :  declared  that  he  would  have  no  more  of 
Archdeacon  Colville  that  day,  and  that  Agnes 
must  sit  down  and  amuse  him.  Poor  Agnes  was 
not  at  all  in  a  humor  for  amusing  anybody ;  her 
uncle  said  that  she  was  very  dull  and  stupid,  and 
he  could  not  think  what  was  amiss  with  her,  and 
really,  if  walking  did  her  no  more  good,  she  had 
better  stay  at  home.  From  that  day,  however, 
the  old  gentleman  went  out  daily  himself;  and 
Agnes  had  thus  a  few  hours  for  leisure  if  not  for 
enjoyment.  The  thought  of  the  poor  inmates  of 
the  caravan  was  forever  present  to  her  mind,  and 
it  was  not  many  days  before  she  again  betook  her- 
self to  the  woodland  lane,  to  inquire  after  the  sick 
woman,  and  to  see  the  child  which  had  so  painful 
and  so  peculiar  an  interest  for  her.  But  the  lane 
was  solitary  from  one  end  to  the  other — the  cara- 
van and  its  people  were  gone.  A  fear  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind  lest  they  were  gone  forever, 
and  she  reproached  herself  for  having  done  so  lit- 
tle, where  so  much  was  required  from  her. 

Agnes  could  not  but  think  of  her  cousin  Tom — 
many  things  obtruded  him  upon  her  mind,  and 
nothing  more  than  his  kindness  and  sympathy 
towards  her,  so  different  from  the  cold,  proud 
Ada.  And  why  is  Ada  so  cold  and  proud,  and 
why  is  my  Aunt  Colville  so  austere  and  unkind? 
questioned  she  painfully,  many  a  time.  Ah,  she 
felt  so  bitterly  that  this  was  not  home  ;  and  yet  all 
the  more  did  home-affections  and  home-pleasures 
cling  about  her  heart !  She  really  had  no  home — 
she  was  dependant,  and  was  made  to  feel  her 
dependance.  No  one  seemed  to  have  sympathy 
with  her  or  kindness  for  her — no  one  but  her  old 
infirm  uncle  and  her  cousin  Tom ;  her  uncle  she 
really  loved,  and  was  ready  to  serve  with  all  her 
might — but  Tom!  Ah,  poor  Agnes!  how  she 
feared  any  insidious,  sliding  sentiment  of  love 
entering  her  heart  for  him  !  The  little  child,  and 
poor  Jeffkins  and  his  daughter,  warred  in  her  soul 
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against  him.  He  is  selfish  and  cold-hearted,  said 
she,  and  nothing  but  my  miserable,  friendless  con- 
dition makes  my  heart  weakly  incline  to  him  ! 
Thus  she  reasoned  and  pondered  ;  and  all  this 
reasoning  and  pondering  on  his  character  and  con- 
duct might  have  been  perilous  to  her  peace,  had 
she  not  endeavored  to  act  in  an  open,  straight-for- 
ward course,  and  as  far  as  she  could  see  it  in  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  her  duty.  She  had  come  to 
Lawford  with  no  definite  idea  of  the  place  she  was 
to  occupy  in  the  family,  whether  she  was  to  be 
guest,  adopted  daughter,  or  humble  domestic 
friend.  All  was  in  darkness  around  her  ;  but  she 
soon  found  out  one  little  straight- forward  path  of 
duty,  and  that  was  devotion  to  her  uncle ;  and 
now,  more  than  ever,  she  resolved  to  keep  herself 
to  that,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  For  this  rea- 
son, she  was  careful  in  no  way  to  obtrude  herself 
on  any  of  the  family  or  their  guests ;  and  such 
hours  as  were  not  spent  in  attendance  on  her 
uncle,  she  spent  either  in  walking  or  in  her  own 
chamber,  where  she  could  at  least  command  soli- 
tude and  the  indulgence  of  her  own  thoughts. 

A  day  or  two  after  that  on  which  the  dresses 
for  the  grand  party  were  purchased,  Tom  Lawford 
surprised  his  sister  Ada,  by  asking  her  to  come 
into  his  room  where  he  had  something  of  impor- 
tance to  consult  her  upon.  Her  heart  beat  vio- 
lently, and  she  thought  that  it  must  be  connected 
with  Latimer. 

'*  I  want  to  take  you  into  my  council,  Ada," 
said  he,  speaking  as  if  with  difficulty,  which 
really  was  the  case,  for  he  had  done  violence  to  his 
natural  reserve  on  this  occasion. 

Ada  stood  looking  at  him  in  silence  awaiting  his 
words. 

*'  My  aunt  and  Mrs.  Sam,"  said  he,  "  spoke  the 
other  day  of  Agnes'  dress  not  being  fit  to  appear 
in  society  in  ;  now,  i\.da,  will  you  give  her  a 
dress?  will  you  get  a  dress  made  for  her?" 

Ada  smiled,  and  Tom  felt  ready  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done, 

"  It  would  not  be  agreeable  to  her,"  said  he, 
assuming  at  once  an  air  of  boldness  and  decision, 
"  nor  should  I  like  her  to  know  that  I  make  her  a 
presenc." 

Ada  smiled,  thinking  to  herself  that  her  brother 
was  captivated  by  this  quiet  and  gentle  cousin. 

"  I  admire  it  in  you,  Tom,"  said  she,  speaking 
in  her  occasionally  energetic  manner,  "  and  I  will 
assist  you  in  any  way  that  I  can.  Agnes  is  a  very 
good  girl,  and  my  heart  often  reproaches  me  re- 
garding her  :  and  her  life  is  dull  enough  here.  But 
let  me  see  what  you  have  purchased." 

Tom  never  felt  so  awkward  in  his  life  before,  as 
when  he  drew  forth  a  considerable  packet,  and 
displayed  to  his  sister  the  costly  dress  he  had  pur- 
chased. 

Ada  looked  at  it  wdth  surprise,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

"  You  do  not  approve  of  what  I  have  done?" 
said  Tom. 

*'  Yes,  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Ada, 
*'  but  what  will  my  aunt  say?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Tom,  at  once  struck  by  a  new  and 
bright  idea,  "  the  present  is  not  mine,  it  is  my 
father's,  only  I  was  commissioned  by  him  to  pur- 
chase it." 

"  Very  peculiar  of  my  father,"  said  Ada, 
smiling,  "  to  commission  you  to  purchase  a  lady's 
dress  ;  but,  never  mind  !  I  admire  your  thought- 
fulness  and  your  kindness,"  said  she,  hastily  put- 
ting the  things  together. 


"  Never  let  any  one  know,"  said  Tom,  "  that 
this  gift  is  from  me.  Above  all  things,  never  let 
her  know  it,  else  I  should  hate  to  see  her  wearing 
it!" 

"  It  is  my  father's  gift,"  said  Ada,  smiling 
again. 

"  And  must  be  kept  a  profound  secret  till  the 
night  of  the  party,"  said  Tom  ;  ''and  then  she  is 
to  go  with  us." 

"  She  shall,"  said  Ada. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

The  days  went  on,  and  the  time  of  Mr.  Latimer's 
return  was  at  hand.  Agnes  had  heard  so  much 
of  him,  and  saw  so  plainly  the  excitement  which 
his  expected  presence  occasioned,  that  she,  too, 
could  not  help  having  a  great  curiosity  about  him. 
Her  uncle  had  described  him  over  and  over  again 
— had  described  him  as  handsome,  good,  and  clever, 
unlike  every  one  else  of  their  acquaintance  ;  the 
only  drawback  being  that  he  was  a  little,  the  least 
in  the  world,  inclined  to  Whiggism  ;  but  of  that, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  would  mend,  said  the  old 
gentleman,  consolingly.  He  was  so  good  a  land- 
lord, so  wise  a  magistrate,  so  fine  a  scholar,  said 
he  ;  he  was  quite  sure  that  Agnes  had  never  seen 
his  equal  among  all  the  great  and  learned  people 
that  she  had  seen  in  London  !  Agnes  listened  ; 
and,  spite  of  her  curiosity,  a  sort  of  reaction  was 
occasioned  in  her  mind.  "  My  uncle's  ideas  of 
excellence,"  thought  she,  "  are  so  diflferent  from 
mine,  that  I  am  sure  to  be  disappointed.  I  have 
seen  more  men  of  intellect  than  any  of  the  good 
people  here,  and  finer  scholars,  and  more  perfect 
gentlemen  :  and  I  know  that  he  will  fall  far  short 
of  my  standard  of  perfection  !" 

This  skepticism  was,  however,  a  little  staggered 
one  morning,  when  Mrs.  Acton,  not  finding  either 
Mrs.  Colville  or  Ada  at  home,  introduced  herself 
into  the  library,  where  Agnes  sat  with  her  uncle. 
This,  then,  was  Mr.  Latimer's  sister,  with  that 
bright,  intelligent,  kind  countenance  !  It  was 
possible  that  her  brother  might  be  like  her,  and  if 
so,  he  must  be  all  that  his  friends  described  him. 
Never  had  any  one  3'^et  at  Lawford  shown  to  Ag- 
nes the  same  consideration  and  attention  as  this 
lady  ;  and  yet  she  knew  that  Agnes  was  poor, 
was  a  dependant  in  the  family.  Had  she  been  a 
coiintess  in  her  own  right,  she  could  not  have  re- 
ceived more  marked  attention.  '*  As  Mr.  Frank 
Lawford's  daughter,"  said  she,  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, when  Agnes  was  absent  from  the  room  for  a 
moment,  "  she  is  to  me  extremely  interesting — and 
what  a  beautiful  countenance  she  has  !" 

"  Dear  me  !  we  never  reckoned  her  handsome  ; 
hardly  good-looking,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
quite  astonished  and  yet  pleased,  for  Agnes  was 
very  dear  to  him. 

With,  as  it  were,  an  instinctive  sense,  Agnes 
felt  that  Mrs.  Acton  was  a  kindred  spirit,  that  she 
belonged  to  the  class  of  mind  to  which  she  was 
allied,  and  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  lived.  A 
sentiment  of  inexpressible  sadness  oppressed  her 
heart,  she  knew  not  why,  an  anxiety,  a  tenderness 
that  made  her  long  to  weep  upon  the  bosom  of 
such  a  friend.  It  was  as  if,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  father's  death,  she  breathed  the  spirit  of 
her  own  home.  Not  a  word,  however,  of  this 
was  expressed  ;  but  Mrs.  Acton  might  have  di- 
vined it ;  for,  at  parting,  she  pressed  a  warm 
kiss  on  Agnes'  lips,  and  expressed  a  desire  that 
they  might  often  meet,  that  they  might  be  friends. 

Mrs.    Acton,   during  her  call,   mentioned  the 
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great  party  which  was  at  hand,  and  said,  she 
hoped  that  they  might  meet  there.  She  also  con- 
gratulated Agnes  on  the  friendship  that  must  sub- 
sist between  her  cousin  Ada  and  herself.  She 
spoke  of  Ada  with  warmth  and  kindness  ;  called 
her  a  noble  and  a  generous-hearted  girl,  and  said 
that  she  considered  her  as  beautiful  in  mind  as  in 
person.  xA.gnes  was  grieved  that  she  could  not 
respond  as  warmly  as  she  saw  was  expected  to  the 
praises  of  her  cousin,  and  felt,  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  how  differently  things  and  characters 
present  themselves  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the 
powerful  and  the  dependent. 

It  was  now  the  last  week  in  May,  and  the  whole 
country  was  one  gush  of  mature  vernal  beauty. 
"  Glorious  weather,"  all  the  world  said,  "  for  the 
grand  party  at  Merley  Park  !"  Nothing  had  been 
talked  of  but  this  party  for  weeks ;  and  since  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Acton  had  expressed  a  wish  and 
an  expectation  of  meeting  Agnes  there,  the  desire 
to  go  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 

"  Is  Agnes  going  to  Merley  Park  on  Wednes- 
day?" asked  old  Mr.  Lawford,  one  day,  of  his 
sister  Colville. 

Agnes'  heart  beat,  and  she  glanced  to  her  aunt 
for  an  answer. 

"  She  has  not  been  asked,"  said  Aunt  Colville  ; 
"  but  that  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  :  the 
question  is,  can  you  spare  her,  and  whether  she 
wishes  to  gol"  said  she,  looking  at  Agnes,  with 
an  expression  that  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  Of 
course  you  do  not  !" 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, decidedly  but  timidly. 

"  You  should?"  said  Aunt  Colville,  in  a  tone 
of  bitter  surprise  ;  "  but  there  are  many  things  to 
be  considered.  I  don't  very  well  see  how  we  can 
make  room  in  the  carriage.  I  dislike  crowding  on 
such  occasions :  there  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam, 
Ada,  and  myself." 

"  Sam  can  go  with  me,"  said  Tom,  who  was 
present;  "  or,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  can  drive  toge- 
ther." 

"  And  then  your  dress,"  continued  Aunt  Col- 
ville, "  it  would  not  do  to  go  badly  dressed." 

"  I  will  give  her  a  dress,"  said  her  uncle  :  "  see 
that  she  has  a  handsome  one ;  I  know  that  Mrs. 
Acton  will  expect  to  see  her  there." 

"  We  must  see  if  you  are  well  enough,  brother," 
continued  the  pertinacious  old  lady  ;  "  but  you 
know  that  you  are  often  very  poorly  of  an  evening. 
You  have  often  kept  Ada  and  me  at  home ;  and  I 
know  that  Agnes  would  not  wish  to  go,  unless  it 
were  quite  convenient.  This  is  a  large  party,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  to  take  an  ad- 
ditional one  with  us ;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunities,  besides  this,  of  her  going  out  with 
us." 

xlgnes  felt  wounded  ;  to  her  it  seemed  as  if  no 
one  wished  her  to  go  ;  and  with  an  agitation  of 
voice,  which  she  in  vain  tried  to  repress,  she  re- 
plied, that  she  would  stay  at  home. 

"  Well,  I  see  no  great  hardship  in  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Colville  ;  "  and  I  think  it  better  that  you  should." 

No  more  was  said  ;  visitors  were  announced, 
and  the  subject,  as  Agnes  believed,  passed  from 
every  mind  but  her  own. 

The  day  of  the  party  was  at  hand,  and  news 
came  to  the  hall  that  Mr.  Latimer  had  arrived  at 
home.  They  exjjccted  to  meet  him  for  the  first 
time  at  Merley  Park.  A  stillness  and  repose 
seemed,  for  some  days  past,  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  household  at  Lawfo.rd,  as  of  intense  and  almost 
breathless  expectation.     Ada  was  unusually  calm 


and  pale,  and  her  beautiful  countenance  had  a 
pensive,  nay,  almost  anxious  expression,  which 
Agnes  interpreted  as  the  expression  of  intense  love. 
Mrs.  Sam  had  long  interviews  with  Mrs.  Colville, 
but  about  what  nobody  knew. 

The  beautiful  dresses  for  the  party  came  home 
on  the  day  it  was  to  take  place,  and  with  them  the 
one  for  Agnes.  Mrs.  Colville  was  amazed.  She 
had  no  idea,  she  said,  that  her  brother  had  really 
given  an  order  for  one.  No  less  surprised  was 
Agnes  :  a  very  natural  reaction  took  place  in  her 
own  mind  ;  she  had  been  unjust  to  them  ;  they 
were  kinder  to  her  than  she  had  imagined.  She 
was  filled  with  gratitude  and  love  ;  her  counte- 
nance beamed  with  happiness.  The  surprise  of 
such  unlooked-for  kindness,  and  the  anticipation 
of  now  really  meeting  Mrs.  Acton  that  very  night, 
and  seeing  Mr.  Latimer,  filled  her  with  a  quiet 
animation  which  gave  altogether  a  new  expression 
to  her  whole  person.  With  affectionate  gratitude 
she  hastened  to  her  uncle,  to  thank  him  for  his 
munificent  present.  "  I  know  that  I  owe  all  this 
to  you,  dear  uncle,"  she  said  ;  "but  much  as  I 
should  like  to  go,  if  I  thought  you  would  miss  me, 
or  that  you  were  not  so  well,  I  would  gladly  stop 
at  home." 

What  a  blessed  feeling,  capable  of  every  sacri- 
fice, is  that  of  love  and  gratitude  ! 

The  old  gentleman  w  as  as  much  pleased  as  she 
was.  He  ordered  her  to  put  on  her  new  dress, 
and  come  do^yn  to  be  looked  at.  He  smiled  and 
kissed  her,  and  said  that  she  really  was  a  very 
lovely  girl,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  that  she  could 
look  so  handsome.  He  insisted  on  Ada  and  Aunt 
Colville  coming  down  to  see  her.  But  Aunt  Col- 
ville was  at  that  moment  busy  ;  she  was  in  Ada's 
dressing-room,  passing  judgment  on  that  young 
lady's  dress  ;  for  her  toilette  on  this  evening  was 
of  particular  importance,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
its  elegance. 

*'  Have  you  seen  my  little  Agnes?"  asked  Mr. 
Lawford,  as  half  an  hour  afterwards  Aunt  Colville 
entered.     "  She  is  really  quite  charming  !" 

"  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Colville  ;  "  but  I  must  tell 
you,  brother,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  she  did 
not  go.  It  never  was  my  wish  that  she  should  ; 
we  have  no  room  for  her  in  the  carriage,  and  she 
is  not  expected.  She  knows  nobody  who  will  be 
there  ;  she  will  have  to  sit  all  the  evening  without 
dancing!     You  do  not  consider  these  things  !" 

"  She  '11  get  partners,"  .said  her  uncle,  "  never 
fear.  If  I  were  young,  I  should  fall  in  love  with 
her." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Lawford,"  said  Mrs.  Colville,  rais- 
ing herself  with  dignity,  "  I  can  tell  you,  once  for 
all,  that  I  am  not  going  to  take  her.  I  had  left 
the  thing  quite  satisfactorily  arranged  ;  she  had  no 
expectation,  till  you  put  it  into  her  head  ;  and  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  is  no  kindness  to  take  her  out 
to  such  parties.  What  is  she,  in  fact? — but  a  sort 
of  domestic  !" 

"She  is  my  niece!"  said  Mr.  Lawford,  in  a 
towering  passion  ;  "  and  I  insist  upon  it  that  she 
goes !" 

"I  shall  not  take  her!"  said  the  lady,  with  de- 
cision. 

The  two  might  have  proceeded  to  even  fiercer 
contention,  had  they  not,  at  this  moment,  been  in- 
terrupted by  Agnes  herself,  who,  still  in  her  new 
dress,  and  with  eager  and  delighted  astonishment 
in  her  countenance,  entered  with  a  set  of  splendid 
jet  ornaments  in  her  hand.  The  fact  was,  that 
when  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  was  about 
to  take  off  her  dress,  her  eye  was  caught  by  a 
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carefuUy-wrapped-up  packet  on  her  toilette  table, 
addressed  to  herself.  She  opened  it,  and  found  it 
to  contain  these  ornaments. 

Who  had  given  them  to  her  1  was  her  first 
question.  How  kind  and  generous  every  one  was 
to  her!  thought  she  ;  and,  believing  the  donor  to 
be  her  cousin  Ada,  she  entered  her  dressing-room 
with  a  freedom  which  she  had  never  used  before. 

"I  know,  dearest  Ada,"  said  she,  "that  you 
have  given  me  these.  How  beautiful  they  are — 
exactly  the  ornaments  I  want.  How  you  all  make 
me  love  you  !" 

"  I  have  not  given  them  to  you,"  replied  Ada, 
as  much  astonished  as  her  cousin.  "  I  never  saw 
them  before !" 

"  Then,  to  whom  am  I  obliged  ?"  asked  Agnes. 

"  Perhaps  to  papa,"  returned  Ada,  thinking  that 
very  likely  this  conjecture  was  not  true,  however. 

With  this,  Agnes  hastened  to  her  uncle,  and 
entered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  midst  of  conten- 
tion regarding  herself.  In  a  moment,  she  saw  the 
excited  and  angry  countenances  of  both  her  rela- 
tives ;  and  holding  the  ornaments  displayed  in  her 
hand,  she  stood  for  a  second,  and  then,  apologizing 
for  her  intrusion,  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  her 
aunt  called  her  back. 

"  Agnes,"  said  she,  "I  give  you  credit  for  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  perhaps  for  some 
knowledge  of  the  world — Do  you  wish  in  reality 
to  go  with  us  this  evening?" 

"  And  why  not,  aunt?"  said  she., 

**  Why  not?"  repeated  her  aunt,  with  difficulty 
suppressing  her  passion.  "  Because,  unless  you 
had  been  especially  invited,  I  consider  your  duty 
to  be  in  attendance  on  your  uncle." 

"I  do  not  want  her  attendance,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  angrily;  "and  I  say  she  shall  go! 
Am  I  to  be  thwarted  in  this  way?  No;  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  Agnes  shall  go,  or  else  Ada  shall 
stay  too  ! ' ' 

Agnes'  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  she  seemed 
hurled  at  once  into  the  dust  from  the  pinnacle  of 
delight  to  which  she  had  been  unexpectedly  raised. 

"Agnes,"  said  her  aunt,  almost  fiercely,  "  are 
you  going  to  be  a  firebrand  amongst  us?" 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not,"  returned  Agnes,  meekly, 
"  at  least  not  willingly  ;  and  to  end  the  contest, 
of  my  own  free  will  I  prefer  to  remain  at  home. 
You  and  I,  dearest  uncle,"  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  "  will  have  a  quiet 
evening  together."  More  she  could  not  say,  for 
her  heart  was  very  full. 

"I  know,  Mrs.  Colville,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  that  you  think  me  a  childish,  fanciful  old 
man,  who  must  have  somebody  to  look  after  him 
and  amuse  him :  now,  I  am  not  this ;  and  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  Agnes  shall  not  be  kept  at  home 
for  my  sake.  I  do  not  want  her ;  I  do  not  wish 
her  to  stay  ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  amuse 
myself.  I  dislike  being  treated  like  a  child,  Mrs. 
Colville." 

Mrs.  Colville,  who  had  full  reliance  on  Agnes' 
own  pride  and  good  sense,  replied  in  a  much  more 
moderate  and  amiable  tone  than  she  had  hitherto 
spoken  in.  "At  our  time  of  life,  brother,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  not  seemly  for  us  to  be  disputing  about 
trifles.  I  think  I  must  have  given  evidence  enough 
how  much  your  dear  children's  interest  is  at  my 
heart.  If,  however,  you  cannot  trust  our  sweet 
Ada  to  me,  you  must  find  another  chaperon  for 
her.  But  that  shall  make  no  difference  in  my  feel- 
ings towards  her;  and  as  to  Agnes,  I  will  leave  it 
to  herself.  She  shall  go  to-night,  if  she  likes,  and 
I  will  be  a  good  chaperon  to  her,  and  I  will  do  all 


I  can  to  get  her  introduced  to  partners  and  people  ; 
but  if  she  knows  anything  of  parties  of  this  kind, 
she  knows  very  well,  that  unless  a  girl  have  ac- 
quaintance in  the  room,  or  have  great  beauty  or 
fortune  to  bring  her  into  notice,  she  may  sit  the 
whole  evening  like  a  cipher  in  the  room  ;  and  I 
know  nothing  more  painful  to  witness  than  that, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  the  feeling  of  it  must  be." 

Agnes  thought  to  herself,  that  the  fact  of  her 
being  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Frank  Lawford  would, 
in  such  society  as  she  had  any  knowledge  of,  give 
her  distinction  enough  ;  but,  thus  appealed  to  by 
her  aunt,  she  replied,  that  she  should  greatly  pre- 
fer staying  at  home.  Poor  girl  !  she  never  had 
really  felt  till  then  how  the  spirit  of  pride  and  arro- 
gance can  set  its  foot  upon  a  human  heart,  and 
crush  it  to  the  dust.  She  felt  utterly  humiliated  ; 
she  longed  to  weep  freely  :  to  pour  forth  her  out- 
raged feelings  into  some  tender,  sympathizing 
bosom  ;  but  none  was  near  her. 

Mrs.  Colville  had  gained  her  point.  When  did 
she  fail  of  doing  so  ? — and  this  being  the  case,  she 
could  even  flatter. 

"I  must  say,  Agnes,"  she  said,  "that  your 
dress  is  handsome  and  very  becoming.  I  am  sure' 
you  are  greatly  obliged  to  your  uncle  ;  and  these," 
she  said,  taking  up  the  jet  rosary  which  hung  in 
Agnes'  hand — "  these,  too,  are  your  uncle's  pres- 
ent, I  suppose?" 

"  I  came  to  thank  you  for  them,  dear  uncle.' 
said  Agnes,  turning  to  him. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them,"  returned  he, 
petulantly.  "  They  are  not  of  my  giving,  and  I 
wish  I  might  not  be  bothered." 

"Whose  giving  are  they,  then?"  said  Auni 
Colville  ;  "  but  we  must  see  about  that ;"  and,  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  doing  so,  she  left  the  room 

"  Go,  Agnes,"  said  her  uncle,  "  I  can  do  very 
well  without  you." 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me,  then  ?"  asked  she,  no 
longer  able  to  suppress  her  emotions. 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry  with  yow,"  said  he,  in  a 
husky  voice  ;  "  but  I  can  do  without  you  :  not 
that  I  am  angry  with  you,  my  poor  girl,"  added 
he,  seeing  her  weeping  figure  before  him  attired 
in  that  splendid  dress,  which  so  little  accorded 
with  her  state  of  mind  ;  "  but  I  do  not  wish 
them  to  think  that  I  am  quite  an  idiot.  Now. 
go!" 

"  Not  until  you  have  kissed  me  !"  returned 
Agnes,  feeling  that  she  needed  this  token  of 
reconciliation  and  kindness  to  keep  her  heart  from 
breaking. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  her  uncle,  kissing  her  with 
real  affection — "  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  quarrel. 
There,  now,  don't  spoil  your  good  looks  with  cry- 
ing. I  wanted  everybody  to  see  to-night  how 
lovely  you  were.  I  know  they  think  you  a  plain 
girl ;  but  you  are  not  so  !" 

Agnes  smiled  at  her  uncle's  compliment,  and 
withdrew.  She  returned  to  her  chamber,  and 
took  off  the  beautiful  dress  which,  but  a  short  time 
before,  had  filled  her  with  such  joy  and  gratitude. 
How  differently  it  looked  to  her  now  !  The  charm 
and  beauty  was  gone  from  it ;  and  she  felt  acutely 
that,  let  even  this  dark  time  pass  away,  the  sting 
of  it  would  long  remain.  Anguish  of  heart  and 
mortification  seemed  stitched  into  every  fold,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  never  could  put  it  on 
again.  Those  ornaments,  too — which  the  donor 
no  doubt  intended  should  give  her  pleasure — were 
the  subject  of  unpleasant  questioning  and  surmise. 
She  enclosed  them  again  in  their  case  ;  and,  throw- 
ing herself  on  her  bed,  wopt  bitterly. 
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MEXICO   AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Athenaeum  of  13th  September,  after  giving 
an  account  of  the  dilapidation  of  Mexico,  thus 
proceeds : 

"  In  such  circumstances  nobody  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  ambitious  views  of  the  sister  republic 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  same  continent.  As 
early  as  1803,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  to  revolutionize  New  Spain.  His 
conduct  indeed  was  disavowed  ;  but  what  satisfac- 
tion was  that  to  Mexico  or  Spain,  seeing  that  it 
was  approved  by  government  and  people  1  Still 
the  older  republic  was  taught  one  lesson — to  act 
with  greater  caution — to  substitute  cunning  for 
open  force.  In  conformity  with  this  policy,  a 
treaty  of  limits  was  proposed  by  him  some  years 
afterwards  ;  and  the  basis  of  the  proposal  deserves 
especial  consideration  at  the  present  moment.  The 
whole  country  north  of  the  river  Bravo  del  Norte, 
and  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  was 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States — in  other 
words,  there  was  to  be  an  absolute  cession  of 
Texas,  New  Santander,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexi- 
co, most  of  Sonora,  and  Upper  California  !  De- 
graded as  the  court  of  Madrid  undoubtedly  was, 
she  rejected  these  unworthy  proposals  with  indig- 
nation, and  directed  the  colonial  provinces  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  both  the  open  and  secret 
attempts  of  their  insidious  neighbor.  The  cession 
of  the  Floridas  in  1819,  suspended  these  proceed- 
ings ;  but  on  the  downfall  of  the  royal  authority, 
they  were  resumed — with  greater  caution  indeed, 
but  with  greater  effect.  If  any  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  assertion  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
well  informed,  concessions  of  territory  have  been 
repeatedly  though  secretly  wrung  from  the  Mexi- 
can governments,  from  Iturbide  down  to  Santa 
Anna.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain — that  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  have  for  many  years 
been  actively  employed  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
the  people    in   all  the  northern    provinces,    and 
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especially  New  Mexico,  and  Upper  California,  for 
an  incorporation  with  the  great  republic.  Nothing 
could  be  safer  than  such  intrigues.  When  unsuc- 
cessful, they  are  disavowed  ;  when  likely  to  lead 
to  a  good  result,  they  are  uniformly  supported. 
Thus  it  is  with  Texas,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  that  England  could  ofler,  is  "  an- 
nexed." And  thus  it  will  also  be  with  New  Cali- 
fornia. In  1836  the  inhabitants  were  prevailed  on 
to  rise  against  the  authority  of  Mexico,  and  to 
assert  their  independence — a  measure  necessarily 
preparatory  to  "  annexation."  Before  a  province 
can  treat  with  an  independent  state,  it  must  itself 
be  free,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  so,  which  answers 
the  same  purpose  ;  for  no  sooner  does  it  declare 
its  independence,  than  its  act  is  recognized  by  the 
cabinet  at  Washington.  In  1841,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
observe,  the  strides  made  by  those  agents,  and 
even  by  the  acknowledged  functionaries  of  the 
United  States,  were  still  more  decided.  While 
the  question  in  regard  to  Texas  was  pending,  a 
show  of  moderation  was  necessary;  but  now  that 
it  is  settled,  the  intrigues  in  California  will  go  on 
with  greater  vigor,  until  a  new  annexation  takes 
place.  Whatever  our  ministers  (who  seem 
strangely  negligent  of  information  full  of  meaning 
to  everybody  else)  may  say  or  think  of  the  matter, 
the  aggrandizement  is  systematic,  and  its  results- 
are  inevitable.  They  are  clearly  perceived  by  our 
author,  and  by  the  government  which  he  serves. 
All  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Nortli  America  will 
soon  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  most  ambitious 
republic  the  world  has  yet  seen.  And  we  know 
not,  that  such  a  result  ought  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  Utopian 
dream,  the  balance  of  power,  the  interests  of 
humanity  are  paramount  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. In  Mexico  any  change  must  be  for  the  bet- 
ter;  government,  law,  religion,  education,  indi- 
vidual happiness — everything  must  gain  by  it. 
However,  while  as  Englishmen  we  rrgnrd  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  American  cabinet  with  indignation, 
as  philanthropists,  we  can  hardly  avoid  looking 
with  satisfaction  to  their  results.  Government  is 
to  be  valued  only  as  it  conduces  to  the  welfare  of 
the  governed.  Where  it  does  not  and  cannot 
answer  this  obvious  end,  the  sooner  it  is  replaced 
by  another,  the  better  for  humanity.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  United  States  will  gain  by 
her  "  system."  To  a  nation  the  reverse  of  mili- 
tary, and  (what  is  much  more  serious)  without  a 
direct  central  authority,  an  indefinite  extension  of 
frontier  must  necessarily  be  a  source  of  weakness. 
That  frontier  in  many  cases  could  be  defended 
neither  by  itself,  nor  by  the  union  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Then  the  diversities  of  character,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  interests,  between  the  component  parts 
of  such  a  body  politic — diversities  the  more  strik- 
ing as  we  recede  from  a  given  point — must  daily 
weaken  the  bonds  of  connection  between  parts 
so  heterogeneous.  Such  unions,  whatever  their 
ostensible  political  advantages,  can  never  be  cor- 
dial, and  therefore,  they  can  never  be  permanent. 
In  our  opinion,  the  greatest  curse  that  could  befall 
the  Anglo-Americans,  would  be  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  their  own  designs.  They 
would  lead  to  a  union  indeed,  unexampled  for  ex- 
tent in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  it  would 
assuredly  not  be  a  union  of  strength.  And  the 
day  would  not  be  far  distant  when  the  rival  inter- 
ests of  the  northern  and  southern  states  would  be 
brought  into  fatal  collision. 


The  Paris   papers  mention   the   death,  on  the 

-4th  instant,  at  his  estate  of  Chateauvieux,  in  the 

'SQd  year  of  his  age,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

^philosophical  writers  in  France,  M,  Royer  Collard. 

'This   gentleman    was   a  member   of  the   French 

Academy,    and    Professor   of    Philosophy   at   the 

College  de  France ;  and,  as  we  remember,  it  is  not 

:  many   months  since   his    published    works   were 

;  adopted  as  classical  by  the  university  of  Paris — 

this  being  the  first  instance  in  which  that  honor 

■  was  ever  conferred,  by  the  Institution  in  question, 
on  the  writings  of  a  living  man.  M.  Royer  Col- 
lard had  other  titles  to  distinction  amongst  his 
fellow-citizens  ;  and  most  of  our  readers,  no  doubt, 
know  that  he  had  filled  the  chair  of  President  in 

"  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. — The  Augsburg  Gazette 

'■  announces  the  decease,  at  Rome,  of  the  learned 

Barnabite  Ungarelli ;  who  was  Rosselini's  instruc- 

•  tor  in  Hebrew,  and  his  pupil  in  hieroglyphic 
;  science.  As  Order-brother  of  the  Cardinal-Secre- 
"  tary  Lambruschini,  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
:  for  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 

■  ties  ;   and  his  death  is  especially  lamented  for  the 

•  delay  which  it  is  likely  to  occasion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  projected,  and   already  far-advanced, 

•edition  of  the  Museo    Gregoriano   Egizio. — ^The 

'■:  Spanish  journals  speak  of  the  death,  at  Mondragon, 

at  an  age  exceeding  80,  of  one  of  the  patriarchs  of 

"  the  Basque  country,  Senhor  Juan  Ignacio  Iztueta 

a  poet  distinguished  by   his  originality — espe- 

*'Cially  remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  a  very  curious  work 
•on  the  warlike  dances  of  the  Basques,  for  which 
I  he  had  a  strong  predilection — and  emphatically 
,  known,  among  his  compatriots,  as  the  Basque 
.  Bard. 

The  Scientific  Congress  at  Reims  assembled,  ac- 
«. cording  to  our  previous  announcement,  on  the  1st 


inst.  ;  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  native  members, 
with  many  foreigners  of  distinction,  were  then  in 
the  town. — For  the  Congress  of  Scientific  Italians 
about  to  assemble  at  Naples,  on  the  20th  inst.,  the 
President-General,  the  Marquis  San  Angelo,  lias 
published  a  variety  of  regulations,  designed  to 
simplify  the  relations  of  the  individuals  with  the 
body,  and  lighten,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
occasion,  the  police  regulations  applicable  to  stran- 
gers.— WhUe  on  scientific  matters,  we  may  mention 
a  fact  of  some  especial  interest,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
digious demand  for  iron  which  the  extension  of 
railway  works  promises  to  create — that  mines  of 
that  metal,  apparently  of  great  richness  and  extent, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
We  live  in  what  may  be  called  emphatically,  the 
age  of  Iron  ;  but  the  name  has  another  meaning,  in 
our  day,  than  the  mythological. — Athenarum,  13 
Sept. 


Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets,  by  J.  R. 
Lowell. 

The  literature  of  America  still  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  of  England.  What  Lamb  and 
others  have  done  for  the  popular  mind  in  this 
country,  the  essayists  of  the  United  States  are  now 
seeking  to  do  for  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
New  World.  They  desire  to  indoctrinate  it  with 
a  taste  for  our  old  poets,  our  old  dramatists,  and 
our  sterling  old  writers,  whose  books,  hke  dreams, 
have  made  the  world  of  many  a  studious  spirit — 
one  and  entire,  and  as  of  chrysolite,  perfect  and 
pure.  Mr,  Lowell  has  earned  by  his  own  poems 
the  right  to  converse  on  poetry,  and  we  therefore 
willingly  listen  to  his  opinions  on  Chaucer  and 
Chapman,  Marlowe,  Shakspeare  and  Ford,  and  on 
all  others  whom  he  may,  as  he  does,  collaterally 
introduce,  whether  ancients  or  moderns.  We  like 
his  corollaries  for  the  sake  of  the  main  proposition, 
and  also  for  their  own.  Keats  and  Tennyson, 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  are  among  his  idols  ; 
but  Byron  he  repudiates.  What  "  spirit  he  is 
of"  is  accordingly  so  manifest  as  to  need  no  illus- 
tration and  no  remark.  In  disputing  with  him  on 
matters  of  taste,  it  is  not  with  an  individual,  but 
with  a  school,  that  we  should  be  found  conflicting  ; 
and  the  present,  therefore,  would  be  an  improper 
occasion  to  raise  the  argument.  The  truly  catho- 
lic minds  in  the  world  are,  of  course,  few  ;  and,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  we  must  be  content  to 
make  the  best  of  partial  views,  and  to  bring  our 
own  as  supplementary  where  needed.  We  cannot 
quote  from  the  work,  for  the  ground  it  traverses  is, 
in  this  country,  so  preoccupied,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  obvious  merits,  there  is  much  in  it  as 
"  tedious  as  a  thrice-told  tale."  The  writer's 
chief  fault  is,  an  over  refinement  and  subtlety  in 
his  thoughts  and  mode  of  expounding  them. — 
Athena:um. 


An  English  merchant  having  built  a  vessel  of 
seventy  ions,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  a  Chinese 
named  Fowqua,  to  enable  him  to  levy  a  species  of 
black  mail  on  the  native  smuggling-boats  engaged 
in  the  opium-trade.  Suspicions  were  excited ; 
Fowqua  was  seized  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
tortured,  and  he  denounced  a  hundred  persons  as 
being  implicated  in  the  enterprise. 
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Duffy's  Irish  Library.  The  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ire- 
land. Edited  by  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Esq. 
J.  Duffy.     Dublin. 

Taking  Mr.  Duffy's  account  of  the  object  of  this 
publication,  viz.,  that  of  vindicating  the  character 
of  the  native  ballads  of  Ireland,  the  book,  although 
in  other  respects  having  many  merits,  must  be 
considered  a  failure.    Had  its  object  been  to  select 
for  distribution  a  number  of  well-finished  and  care- 
fully-polished poetical  compositions,  breathing  in 
the  majority  of  cases  that  air  of  nationality  so  much 
in  vogue  with  "Young  Ireland,"  but  not  having 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  real  ballad  poe- 
try actually  current  in  the  country,   Mr.  Duffy 
would  have  well  performed  his  task.     The  popu- 
lar songs  of  Ireland,  the  ballads  really  sung  by  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry,  have  never  found  a  col- 
lector, nor  will  Mr.  Duffy's  volume  in  any  degree 
assist  in  that  object.     The  popular  ballads  of  all 
countries  suffer  only  from  attempts  to  refine  them, 
and  Mr.  Duffy  gives  us  one  or  two  so  disguised  in 
"  improvements"   as  to  present  a  brilliance  and 
"  gentility"  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  old  ca- 
thedrals of  his  country  with  their  Gothic  orna- 
ments brightly  glistening   under  a  new  coat  of 
whitewash.      "The  Croppy  Boy"    is   evidently 
one  of  the  pieces  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  improver ;  for  in  Mr.  Duffy's  version  the 
peasant  laments  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  lacka- 
daisical hero  of  the  Surrey  theatre,  about  being 
the  last  of  "  his  name  and  race."     (By  the  way, 
we  should  like  to  know  of  what  name  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry  any  individual  could  boast  of  being 
the  last,  or  within  ten  thousand  of  the  last.)    The 
version  of  "The  Croppy  Boy"   really  sung  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  is  much  more  characteristic 
than  this.     There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  in  Mr. 
Duffy's  version  to  equal  the  threat  of  the  hero 
when  about  to  be  transported  : — 

"  And  if  I  iver  live  to  return  agin  to  home, 
Oh !   I  '11  sharpen  my  pike  upon  some  orange 
bone." 

We  have  looked  for  this  in  vain  as  well  as  for  the 
C(mclusion  :^ 

"  In  New  Genayvay  this  young  man  died, 
In  New  Genayvay  this  young  man  lies. 
All  true  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  pass  by, 
Say  the  Lord  have  marcy  on  your  sovvle,  my 
croppy  boy." 

Again,  although  we  are  presented  with  a  spank 
new  Nation  song,  entitled  "  The  Nameless  One," 
by  J.  D.  Eraser,  describing  England  as  this  country 
is  usually  described  at  the  Conciliation-hall,  there 
is  not  in  the  book  any  one  of  the  thousand  versions 
of  the  "  Shan  Von  Vacht,''  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  songs  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  yet  there  are 
stanzas  in  versions  of  that  song  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  heroical  poetry.  The  demand  about  the 
invasion  by  the  French,  for  instance  : — 

"  What  color  will  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  color  will  they  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
What  color  should  be  seen 
Where  our  ruined  homes  have  been, 
But  our  own  immortal  green  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht." 

The  version  of  "  The  Boyne  Water"  is  execrable 
trash.     There  is  in  it  scarcely  a  stanza  of  the  ori- 


ginal version,  which  might  have  been  obtained  in 
Ulster  with  very  little  trouble.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive where  Mr.  Duffy  heard  of  the  Orangemen 
singing  a  version  which  talks  of — 


"  Venturing  over  the  water. 
"  Venturing"  is  about  the  last  word  we  fancy 
which  would  be  popular  amongst  the  Orangemen 
in  describing  the  passage  of  the  Boyne.  The  por- 
tion of  original  version  given  in  the  appendix  is 
frequently  sung  in  Ulster,  with  the  exception,  we 
think,  of  the  compliment  in  the  penultimate  line 
to  the  mercy  of  James  II.  A  large  selection 
might  have  been  made  from  the  multitudes  of 
characteristic  Orange  ballads  which  are  extant  in 
Ulster  commemorating  processions  and  skirmishes 
as  well  as  matters  of  greater  historical  interest ; 
such  as  a  song  of  "  The  Apprentice  Boys,"  which 
we  remember  to  have  heard,  commencing  : — 

"  We  are  the  boys  that  fear  no  noise, 
And  never  will  surrender ; 
We  shut  the  gates  of  Derry  walls 
On  the  eighteenth  of  December,"  &c. 

The  tragedy  of  "  The  Battle  of  Aughrim"  has 
not, fallen  into  disuse  among  the  Orangemen,  as 
Mr.  Duffy  fancies.  It  has  the  rare  merit,  which 
legislative  measure  nor  administration  never  pos- 
sessed, of  pleasing  both  Irish  parties ;  and  St. 
Ruth  and  Saarsfield  are  frequently  made  in  Ulster 
barns  to  speak  most  exquisite  Scotch.  Another 
Irish  song,  "  The  Wearing  of  the  Green,"  might 
have  very  appropriately  found  a  place  here.  The 
original  version,  (not  Mr.  Curran's  beautiful  bal- 
lad of  the  same  name,)  is  one  of  the  most  Irish  of 
Irish  songs  ;  witness  : — 

"  I  met  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
He  tuk  me  by  the  hand  ; 
Says  he,  '  How  is  ould  Ireland, 

And  how  does  she  stand?' 
She  's  the  most  unhappy  countery 

That  you  have  ever  seen. 
For  they  're  hanging  men,  and  women. 
For  the  wearing  of  the  green." 

The  only  really  Irish  song  in  the  volume  is  Mr. 
Lover's  "  Molly  Carew."  All  the  others  are 
written  in  good  wholesome  Saxon,  with  Saxon 
idioms  and  Saxon  images ;  and  but  for  the  local 
allusions  might  have  been  composed  anywhere  be- 
tween Berwick  and  the  Land's  End.  The  follow- 
ing stanzas,  however,  reveal  their  origin  in  every 
line  : — 

Och  hone  !  by  the  man  in  the  moon. 
You  taze  me  all  ways 
That  a  woman  can  plaze. 
For  you  dance  twice  as  high  with  that  thief,  Pat 

Magee, 
As  when  you  take  share  of  a  jig,  dear,  with  me. 
Tho'  the  piper  I  bate, 
For  fear  the  owld  cheat 
Would  n't  play  you  your  favorite  tune. 
And  when  you  're  at  mass, 
My  devotion  you  crass. 
For  't  is  thinking  of  you, 
I  am,  Molly  Carew. 
While  you  wear,  on  purpose,  a  bonnet  so  deep, 
That  I  can't  at  your  sweet  purty  face  get  a  peep. 
Oh,  lave  off  that  bonnet. 
Or  else  I  '11  lave  on  it 
The  loss  of  my  wandering  sowl  I 

Och  hone  !   weirasthru  ! 
Och  hone  !  like  an  owl. 

Day  is  night  dear,  to  me,  without  you ! 
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Och  hone !  don't  provoke  me  to  do  it ; 
For  there  's  girls  by  the  score 
That  loves  me — and  more, 
And  you  'd  look  very  quare  if  some  morning  you  'd 

meet 
My   wedding   all   marching   in    pride   down   the 
street ; 
Troth,  you  'd  open  your  eyes, 
And  you  'd  die  with  surprise 
To  think  'twas  n't  you  was  come  to  it! 
And  faith,  Katty  Naile, 
And  her  cow,  I  go  bail, 
Would  jump  if  I  'd  say 
"  Katty  Naile,  name  the  day," 
And  tho'  you  're  fair  and  fresh  as  a  morning  in 

May, 
While  she  's  short  and  dark  like  a  cold  winter's 
day  ; 
Yet  if  you  don't  repent 
Before  Easter,  when  Lent 
Is  over,  I  '11  marry  for  spite, 

Och  hone  !  weiraslhru  ! 
And  when  I  die  for  you, 
My  ghost  will  haunt  you  every  night. 

By  far  the  finest  composition  of  this  collection  is 
the  ballad  of  "  Willy  Gilliland."  It  relates  to  the 
period  when  the  Popish  Charles  II.  was  serving 
the  interests  of  Mother  Church  with  ingenious  de- 
votion, by  persecuting  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England ;  trying  to  drive  the  people  out  of 
Presbytery,  which  he  believed  to  be  heresy,  into 
Prelacy,  which  he  equally  believed  to  be  heresy. 
*'  Willy  Gilliland"  was  one  of  the  persecuted  fol- 
lowers of  the  Covenant,  many  of  whom  took  refuge 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  after  the  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate fight  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  made  no  un- 
worthy addition  to  a  population  the  most  deter- 
mined and  warlike  in  the  British  empire.  The 
persecution  was  carried  into  Ulster,  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  reflect  that  bishops,  known  to  posterity  by 
lasting  monuments  of  piety  and  learning,  did  not 
hesitate,  in  those  dark  days  of  Protestantism,  to 
countenance  the  brutal  persecution  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland : — 

Up  in  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  in  a  rebel 
ring. 

He  has  worshipped  God  upon  the  hill,  in  spite  of 
church  and  king  ; 

And  sealed  his  treason  with  his  blood  on  Both- 
well-bridge  he  hath  ; 

So  he  must  fly  his  father's  land,  or  he  must  die 
the  death ; 

For  comely  Claverhouse  has  come  along  with  grim 
Dalzell, 

And  his  smoking  rooftree  testifies  they  've  done 
their  errand  well. 

In  vain  to  fly  his  enemies  he  fled  his  native  land  ; 
Hot   persecution  waited   him   upon   the   Carrick 

strand  ; 
His  name  was  on  the  Carrick  cross,  a  price  was 

on  his  head  : 
A  fortune  to  the  man  that  brings  him  in,  alive  or 

dead  ! 
And  so  on  moor  and  mountain,  from  the  Lagan  to 

the  Bann, 
From  house  to  house,  and  hill  to  hill,  he  lurked 

an  outlawed  man. 

His  blithe  work  done,  upon  a  bank  the  outlaw 
rested  now. 


And  laid  the  basket  from  his  back,  the  bonnet 

from  his  brow, 
And  there,  his  hand  upon  the  Book,  his  knee  upon 

the  sod, 
He  filled  the  lonely  valley  with  the  gladsome  word 

of  God ; 
And  for  a  persecuted  kirk,  and  for  her  martyrs 

dear. 
And  against  a  godless  church  and  king  he  spoke 

up  loud  and  clear. 

*  *  «  *  • 

"  I  am  a  houseless  outcast ;  I  have  neither  bed  nor 

board. 
Nor  living  thing  to  look  upon,  nor  comfort  save 

the  Lord  : 
Yet  was  the  good  Elijah  once  in  worse  extremity  ; 
Who  succored  him  in  his  distress,  He  now  will 

succor  me. 
He  now  will  succor  me,  I  know  ;  and,  by  His  holy 

name, 
I  '11  make  the  doers  of  this  deed  right  dearly  rue 

the  same. 

"  My  bonny  mare !  I  've  ridden  you  when  Cla- 

ver'se  rode  behind. 
And  from  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot  you  bore 

me  like  the  wind  ; 
And,  while  I  have  the  life  you  saved,  on  your 

sleek  flank,  I  swear, 
Episcopalian  rowel  shall  never  ruffle  hair ! 
Though  sword  to  wield  they  've  left  me  none — ye* 

Wallace  wight,  I  wis, 
Good  battle  did  on  Irvine  side  wi'  waur  weapoi 

than  this." 

#  *  *  *  « 

And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  forth  in  gal- 
lant show 

Prick  jeering  grooms  and  burghers  blythe,  and 
troopers  in  a  row. 

But  one  has  little  care  for  jest,  so  hard  bested 
is  he 

To  ride  the  outlaw's  bonny  mare,  for  this  at  last 
is  she  ! 

Down  comes  her  master  with  a  roar,  her  rider 

with  a  groan, 
The  iron  and  the  hickory  are  through  and  through 

him  gone ! 
He  lies  a  corpse  ;  and  where  he  sat,  the  outlaw 

sits  again. 
And  once  more  to  his  bonny  mare  he  gives  the 

spur  and  rein  ; 
Then  some  with  sword,  and  some  with  gun,  they 

ride  and  run  amain  ; 
But  sword  and  gun,  and  whip  and  spur,  that  day 

they  plied  in  vain  ! 

That  the  whole  of  this  little  volume  is  not  Re- 
peal and  Romanist  ballads  is  an  unexpected  cour- 
tesy ;  still  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  omit- 
ted such  doggrel  as  the  glorification  over  the  mas- 
sacre of  1641,  entitled  "  Rory  O'Moore."  Besides, 
the  "historical"  introductions  are  scarcely  less 
than  laughable.  They  tell  us,  for  instance,  that 
the  charge  of  rebellion  against  Hugh  O'Niall,  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  is  now  "  totally  disbelieved"  ! 
and  that  O'Moore,  one  of  the  assassins  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  1641,  was  descended  of  a  chieftain  slain  at 
Mullaghmast,  a  massacre,  the  story  of  which  was 
a  pure  forgery  by  Mr.  O'Connel.  The  book  is  got 
up  very  creditably,  and  it  is  much  better,  even 
armed  with  all  their  poison  and  falsification,  that 
the  Irish  should  read  such  books  than  read  no- 
thinff. 
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1.  Notes  on  a  few  more  Trials  with  the  Mesmerists 
in  a  second  search  for  Clairvoyance,  by  John 
Forbes,  M.D. 

8.  Notes  on  yet  another  Trial,  bv  John  Forbes, 
M.D. 

3.  Human  Magnetism,  by  W.  Newnham,  Esq., 

M.R.S.L. 

4 .  The  Seeress  ofPrevorst,  translated  from  the  Ger- 

man, by  Mrs.  Crowe. 

5.  Somnambulism,  translated  from  the  German,  by 

J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

6.  Mesmerism  in  Disease,  by  H.  Storer,  M.D. 

7.  A  Discussion  on  Mesmerism — Phrenology  and 

Mesmerism,  translated  from  the  French. 

We  have  had  enough  of  clairvoyance  for  a  whole 
life ;  yet  nothing  in  or  connected  with  it  has  sur- 
prised us  half  so  much  as  the  patience  of  Dr. 
Forbes  in  his  endeavors  to  arrive  at,  what  he  calls, 
the  truth — which,  with  us,  is  only  another  form 
of  expression  for  exposing  the  fraud.  Cui  bono? 
What  good  can  result  1  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
that  deserved  and  received  respectful  attention, 
it  was  the  Tynemouth  affair ; — that  case,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Brown,  was  thoroughly 
sifted :  as  our  readers  will  remember  there  was 
not  one  single  assertion  in  Miss  Martineau's  whole 
statement  relating  to  Jane  that  was  not  absolutely 
disproved  by  her  own  witnesses.  Did  this  satisfy 
Miss  Martineau  that  she  had  been  imposed  on  1 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Well,  here  again  the  doctor  favors 
us  with  other  exposures  ;  one  of  them  so  amusingly 
conclusive  that  it  is  worth  recording.  George 
Goble,  copying  clerk  to  "  a  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman" in  the  Temple,  (respectable,  no  doubt — 
"respectable"  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  the  tools 
with  which  knaves  work  ;  as  the  case  of  St.  John 
Long  and  other  Old  Bailey  records  testify.  What 
indeed  is  the  value  of  a  witness  who  is  not  respect- 
able?) was  discovered  to  have  "  the  faculty  of 
clairvoyance."  Accordingly,  at  said  "  respectable 
gentleman's"  solicitation,  the  doctor  consented  to 
be  present  at  a  private  performance,  and  was,  he 
admits,  very  much  astonished,  though  a  little  dis- 
appointed, at  finding  that  said  "copying  clerk" 
was  an  old  hand  at  these  tricks,  and  had  formerly 
exhibited  in  public,  under  both  Mr.  Vernon  and 
Mr.  Brooks.  George's  great  feat  was  seeing 
through  a  solid  body — reading  a  paper  placed  in  a 
card-case,  and  so  forth.  The  doctor,  having  been 
taken  somewhat  unawares  on  this  occasion,  pro- 
posed another  performance,  which  was  agreed  to ; 
and  he  went  the  second  time,  accompanied  by 
Professors  Sharpey  and  Graham.  Of  course  pre- 
cautions were  now  taken,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  not  only  to  test  George's  power  but  his  hon- 
esty. George,  it  appeared,  when  in  his  mesmeric 
trance,  was  accustomed  to  throw  himself  about, 
after  a  strange  fashion,  on  the  sofa,  and  a  suspicion 
very  naturally  crossed  the  doctor's  mind  that,  in 
this  way,  he  contrived  to  open  the  card-case  and 
read  the  writing.  Mr.  Sharpey  therefore  took 
with  him  a  card-case  filled  with  little  bits  of  cork. 
"George,"  says  the  doctor,  "himself  proposed 
that,  to  do  away  with  all  possible  suspicion  of  un- 
fair play,  the  card-case  sliould  be  tied  up.  Accord- 
ingly, George  himself  tied  the  card-case,  in  the 
common  cross-fashion,  with  red  tape,  &c.  George 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  sofa,  and  went 
through  all  his  wonted  manoeuvres,  pressing  the 
case  to  his  forehead,  and  breathing  on  it  with 
marvellous  energy  and  unction.  He  was  evidently 
in  better  spirits  than  during  the  last  experiment, 


and  openly  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  should 
'  do  it'  this  time.  The  suh-puhinary  manipula- 
tions were,  of  course,  not  forgotten,  and  were 
closely  w^atched.  After  a  considerable  time,  and 
often-repeated  strong  action  of  the  hands,  percep- 
tible through  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  some  of  our 
party  had  a  glimpse  of  the  card-case,  under  the 
edge  of  the  pillow,  without  its  ligature,  and  of  the 
ligature  without  its  box!  Soon  after,  we  were 
struck  by  the  sudden  and  unusual  stillness  and 
tranquillity  of  George,  still  prone  on  his  field  of 
action  ;  his  hands  remained  motionless  in  their 
hiding  place,  his  head  and  face  buried  in  his  pil- 
low, and  we  began  to  think  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
— when  lo  !  we  observed  him  hurriedly  and  repeat- 
edly putting  his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  as  if  placing 
something  therein,  and,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, we  observed  some  small  fragments  falling 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  sofa,  and  exactly  below 
the  place  of  the  pillow  !  These  proved  lo  be  frag- 
ments of  cork — most  comminuted,  but  some  still 
bearing  the  characteristic  form  and  dimensions  of 
those  so  ingeniously  concealed  by  Dr.  Sharpey  in 
his  card-case.  Seaching  under  the  pillow,  we 
found  some  more  of  them,  and  also  detected  the 
hiatus  valde  dejlendus  in  the  sofa,  through  which 
they  had  found  their  way  to  the  carpet!  The 
case  was  now^  clear ;  although  George  made  one 
more  effort  to  deceive  us  by  exposing  the  card-case 
above  the  pillow  still  tied  by  the  tape,  and  finally 
by  placing  it  on  the  floor  beneath  his  master's  foot. 
But  our  patience  was  at  last  exhausted  ;  we  laid 
hold  of  the  card-case,  and  announcing  George's 
roguery  and  its  detection,  we  forced  still  more  of 
the  unlucky  cork-slips  from  his  hands  and  Irom  his 
mouth  !  Poor  George  was  now  fairly  beaten — 
and  he  knew  it ;  all  his  cunning  and  impudence, 
and  all  his  magnetism,  deserted  hirn  at  once  ;  he 
woke  up  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable, 
without  any  de-mesmerising  process,  and  with 
none  of  that  gentle,  progressive  unlocking  of  the 
senses,  exhibited  on  previous  occasions  ;  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  on  the  ground,  in  an 
agony  of  shame  and  terror,  confessed  his  roguery, 
and  implored  forgiveness  !  In  doing  so,  however, 
the  meek  and  penitent  George,  like  all  other  ha- 
bitual culprits  when  detected,  of  course  strenu- 
ously asserted  that  this  was  his  first  offence.''^ 
The  cui  bono  is  again  on  our  lips.  Was  the  "  re- 
spectable gentleman,"  who  desired  "  to  seek  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  only,"  convinced?  Why  he 
forthwith  wrote  to  Dr.  Forbes,  that  George  "  was 
not  awake*^  when  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  made 
the  confession — that  he  subsequently  awakened 
him  "in  due  mesmeric  form!"  that  "he  awoke 
in  an  agony  of  tears,  quite  unconscious  of  what  had 
passed,  and  remains  so  at  this  moment."  Now  if 
we  were  to  allow  this  nonsense  to  pass  as  true, 
how  would  it  affect  the  question?  Was  the  "  re- 
spectable gentleman"  himself,  were  Dr.  Forbes, 
Professors  Graham  and  Sharpey  all  in  a  mesmeric 
trance,  when  they  saw  him  open  the  card-case,  and 
found  the  fragments  of  cork  in  his  hands,  mouth, 
and  on  the  floor?  One  word  at  parting:  Dr. 
Forbes  may  rest  assured  that  he  cannot  minister  to 
minds  so  diseased — that  "  respectable  gentlemen" 
or  ladies,  when  they  have  eaten  of  the  insane  rot)t, 
when  they  have  once  declared  their  faith  in  hum- 
bug, are  beyond  the  reach  of  logic ;  whether 
equally  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  we  shall  not 
take  on  ourselves  to  determine.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  convince  them  is  not  without  risk. 
Dr.  Forbes  has  himself  startled  us  by  the  admis- 
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sion  that  "  reading  the  words  enclosed  in  these 
card-cases  would  at  once  establish  what  is  called 
clairvoyance !"  Now  in  all  good  humor  we  must 
observe  that  there  is  a  lamentable  halt  in  such 
reasoning — the  reading  the  words  enclosed  would 
have  proved  only  that  George  was  a  cleverer  fellow 
than  the  doctor  supposed,  and  able  to  outwit  a 
doctor  and  two  professors.  Why,  we  have  known 
common  conjurors  who  would  have  been  more  than 
a  match  for  the  whole  College  of  Physicians. — 
AthencBum. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 
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Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil.     By  N.  P. 

Willis.     3  vols.     Longman  &  Co. 
Twice-told  Tales.     By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Vol.  II.     Boston,  Monroe  &  Co. 

That  we  have  a  kindliness  for  American  litera- 
ture, the  readers  of  the  AthencBum  "  need  not  now 
he  told,"  and  what  description  thereof  finds  favor 
with  us,  is  also  known.  One  "  Ballad  of  Cassan- 
dra Southwick''  is,  in  our  estimation,  worth  a 
library  of  imitations  of  Moore  and  copies  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  :  one  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  out- 
weighs all  its  teller's  treasury  of  graceful  recollec- 
tions of  Brereton  Hall  or  the  Alhambra  :  one  scrap 
of  Mistress  Mary  Clavers'  "  Rough  and  Ready" 
Life  in  the  Backwoods,  more  precious  than  whole 
albums  full  of  London  and  Paris  fashions  or  fancies. 
No  offence,  then,  to  the  pleasant,  dashing  style  of 
Mr.  Willis — no  disparagement  of  his  sketches  for 
what  they  profess  to  be,  if  we  say  that  they  belong 
not  to  our  first-class  American  literature.  His 
dialogue  is  brilliant,  his  descriptions  careful  and 
clever.  But  he  is  wrong  (for  England  at  least) 
in  choosing  for  his  scenery  the  ball-rooms  of  May- 
fair,  the  green  grass  of  the  Chisvvick  Gardens,  and 
the  starry  firmament  of  the  Opera  House.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  him  if  to  his  volume  these 
lines  might  have  been,  as  motto,  affixed  : 

"  When  the  dream  of  life,  from  morn  to  night, 
Was  Love,  still  Love  ! — " 

If  his  tales  are  all  of  susceptible  Romeos  or  selfish 
Bertrams,  and  of  ladies  "  who  kissed  through  the 
lattice  ;"  "  the  tender  passion"  gets  so  ill-treated 
in  these  careful  days  of  ours,  that  we  must  not 
cavil  at  the  artist  skilled  in  its  windings,  if, 
enamored  of  his  subject,  he  treats  of  it  somewhat 
too  frequently.  But  we  should  have  been  grateful 
for  more  fruitage  and  less  flower — work  for  more 
characters,  and  fewer  charming  phrases.  We 
should  have  been  glad  of  them,  for  one  selfish  rea- 
son, if  only  as  affording  us  materials  for  extract. 
These,  as  matters  stand,  are  somewhat  wanting. 
"  Brown's  day  with  the  Mimpsons"  is  the  story 
of  a  citizen's  genteel  wife,  entertaining  unawares 
"an  angel"  of  an  American,  who  can  command 
tickets  for  Almack's.  "  Miss  Jones'  Son"  is  the 
farce  played  off  by  a  London  diner-out  at  Strattbrd- 
upon-Avon.  "Ernest  Clay,"  a  bundle  of  lost 
leaves  from  the  life  of  a  Don  Juan.  Then  there 
are  one  or  two  Chinese  tales — but  it  is  not  till  we 
come  near  to  the  close  of  the  second  volume  that 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  new  country.  Some 
"  Passages  from  a  Correspondence"  (probably 
contributed  to  one  of  the  American  periodicals) 
contain  a  few  tangible  hits,  and  intelligible  hints : 
e.  g.  the  following  town-pictures — 

"  I  took  a  stroll  or  two  while  in  Boston,  and 


was  struck  with  the  contrast  of  its  physiognomy  to 
that  of  New  York.  There  is  a  look  of  staid 
respectability  and  thrift  in  everything  that  strikes 
the  eye  in  Boston.  The  drays,  carts,  omnibuses, 
and  public  vehicles,  are  well  horsed  and  appointed, 
and  driven  by  respectable-looking  men.  The  peo- 
ple are  all  clad  very  warmly  and  very  inelegantly. 
The  face  of  every  pedestrian  in  the  street  has  a 
marked  errand  in  it — gentlemen  holding  their 
nerves  to  the  screw  till  they  have  achieved  the 
object  of  being  out  of  doors,  and  ladies  undergoing 
a  '  constitutional' to  carry  out  a  system.  There 
are  no  individuals  in  Boston — they  are  all  classes. 
It  is  a  cohesive  and  gregarious  lOAvn,  and  half  a 
dozen  portraits  would  give  you  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Every  eye  in  Boston  seems  to  move  in  its 
socket  with  a  check — a  fear  of  meeting  something 
that  may  offend  it — and  all  heads  are  carried  in  a 
posture  of  worthy  gravity,  singularly  contagious. 
It  struck  me  the  very  loaves  in  the  bakers'  win- 
dows had  a  look  of  virtuous  exaction,  to  be  eaten 
gravely,  if  at  all.  New  York  seems  to  me  to  dif- 
fer from  all  this,  as  a  dish  of  rice,  boiled  to  let 
every  grain  fall  apart,  differs  from  a  pot  of  mush. 
Every  man  you  meet  with  in  our  city  walks  with 
his  countenance  free  of  any  sense  of  observation  or 
any  dread  of  his  neighbor.  He  has  evidently 
dressed  to  please  himself,  and  he  looks  about  with 
an  eye  wholly  at  ease.  He  is  an  integer  in  the 
throng,  untroubled  with  any  influence  beyond  the 
risks  of  personal  accident.  There  is  neither 
restraint  nor  curiosity  in  his  look,  and  he  neither 
expects  to  be  noticed  by  the  passers-by,  nor  to  see 
anything  worthy  of  more  than  half  a  glance  in  the 
persons  he  meets.  The  moving  sights  of  the  city 
have  all  the  same  integral  and  stand-alone  charac- 
ter. The  drays,  instead  of  belonging  to  a  company, 
are  each  the  property  of  the  man  who  drives  it  ; 
the  hacks  and  cabs  are  under  no  corporate  disci- 
pline, every  ragged  whip  doing  as  he  likes  with 
his  own  vehicle ;  and  all  the  smaller  trades  seem 
followed  by  individual  impulse,  responsible  to 
nothing  but  police-law.  Boston  has  the  advantage 
in  many  things,  but  a  man  who  has  any  taste  for 
cosmopolitism,  would  very  much  prefer  New  York. 
*  *  I  strolled  up  the  Broadway  between  nine 
and  ten,  and  encountered  the  morning  tide  down; 
and  if  you  never  have  studied  the  physiognomy  of 
this  great  thoroughfare  in  its  various  fluxes  and 
refluxes,  the  differences  would  amuse  you.  The 
clerks  and  workies  have  passed  down  an  hour  be- 
fore the  nine  o'clock  tide,  and  the  side-walk  is 
filled  at  this  time  with  bankers,  brokers,  and  specu- 
lators, bound  to  Wall  street ;  old  merchants  and 
junior  partners,  bound  to  Pearl  and  Water  ;  and 
lawyers,  young  and  old,  bound  for  Nassau  and 
Pine.  Ah,  the  faces  of  care  !  The  day's  opera- 
tions are  working  out  in  their  eyes  ;  their  hats  are 
pitched  forward  at  the  angle  of  a  stage-coach  with 
all  the  load  on  the  driver's  seat,  their  shoulders 
are  raised  with  the  shrug  of  anxiety,  their  steps 
are  hurried  and  short,  and  mortal  face  and  gait 
could  scarcely  express  a  heavier  burden  of  solici- 
tude than  every  man  seems  to  bear.  They  nod  to 
you  without  a  smile,  and  with  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious recognition  ;  and  if  you  are  unaccustomed 
to  walk  put  at  that  hour,  you  might  fancy  that,  if 
there  were  not  some  great  public  calamity,  your 
friends,  at  least,  had  done  smiling  on  you.  Walk 
as  far  as  Niblo's,  stop  at  the  greenhouse  there> 
and  breathe  an  hour  in  the  delicious  atmosphere 
of  flowering  plants,  and  then  return.  There  is  no 
longer  any  particular  current  in  Broadway.     For- 
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eigners  coming  out  from  the  cafh,  after  their  late 
breakfast,  and  idling  up  and  down,  for  fresh  air; 
country  people  shopping  early ;  ladies  going  to 
their  dressmakers  in  close  veils  and  demi-toilets ; 
errand-boys,  news-boys,  duns,  and  doctors,  make 
up  the  throng.  Toward  twelve  o'clock  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  mechanics  going  to  dinner — a  merry, 
short-jacketed,  independent  looking  troop,  glancing 
gaily  at  the  women  as  they  pass,  and  disappearing 
around  corners  and  up  alleys,  and  an  hour  later 
Broadway  begins  to  brighten.  The  omnibuses  go 
along  empty,  and  at  a  slow  pace,  for  people  would 
rather  walk  than  ride.  The  side  streets  are  tribu- 
taries of  silks  and  velvets,  flowers  and  feathers,  to 
the  great  thoroughfare  ;  and  ladies,  whose  proper 
mates  (judging  by  the  dress  alone)  should  be  lords 
and  princes — and  dandies,  shoppers,  and  loungers 
of  every  description,  take  crowded  possession  of 
the  j)ave.  At  nine  o'clock  you  look  into  the 
troubled  faces  of  men  going  to  their  business,  and 
ask  yourself  '  to  what  end  is  all  this  burden  of 
carel'  and  at  two  you  gaze  on  the  universal  prodi- 
gality of  exterior,  and  wonder  what  fills  the  mul- 
titude of  pockets  that  pay  for  it !  The  faces  are 
beautiful,  the  shops  are  thronged,  the  side  walks 
crowded  for  an  hour,  and  then  the  full  tide  turns, 
and  sets  upward.  The  most  of  those  that  are  out 
at  three  are  bound  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to 
dine ;  and  the  merchants  and  lawyers,  excited  by 
collision  and  contest  above  the  depression  of  care, 
join,  smiling,  in  the  throng.  The  physiognomy 
of  the  crowd  is  at  its  brightest.  Dinner  is  the 
smile  of  the  day  to  most  people,  and  the  hour  ap- 
proaches. Whatever  has  happened  in  stocks  or 
politics,  whoever  is  dead,  whoever  ruined  since 
morning,  Broadway  is  thronged  with  cheerful 
faces  and  good  appetites  at  three  !  The  world 
will  probably  dine  with  pleasure  up  to  the  last  day 
— perhaps  breakfast  with  worldly  care  for  the  fu- 
ture on  doomsday  morning!" 

To  sum  up  :  the  realities  of  these  volumes  lie  in 
their  last  forty  pasfes,  where  a  few  poems  are  col- 
lected. We  cannot  treat  the  verses  which  follow 
as  make-believe.  They  will  have  a  place  among 
the  "  Poems  of  the  Heart  " 

"  THOUGHTS  WHILE  MAKING  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  NEW- 
BORN   CHILD. 

*'  Room,  gentle  flowers  !  my  child  would  pass  to 

heaven  ! 
Ye  look'd  not  for  her  yet  with  your  soft  eyes, 

0  watchful  ushers  at  Death's  narrow  door  ! 
But  lo !  while  you  delay  to  let  her  forth, 
Angels,  beyond,  stay  fur  her  !     One  long  kiss 
From  lips  all  pale  with  agony,  and  tears, 
Wrung  after  anguish  had  dried  up  with  fire 
The  eyes  that  wept  them,  were  the  cup  of  life 
Held  as  a  welcome  to  her.     Weep  !  oh  mother  ! 
But  not  that  from  this  cup  of  bitterness 

A  cherub  of  the  sky  has  turn'd  away. 

One  look  upon  thy  face  ere  thou  depart ! 
My  daughter !     It  is  soon  to  let  thee  go  ! 
My   daughter !      With    thy   birth   has   gush'd   a 
spring 

1  knew  not  of — filling  my  heart  with  tears, 
And  turning  with  strange  tenderness  to  thee — 
A  love — oh  God  !  it  seems  so — that  must  flow 
Far  as  thou  fleest,  and  'twixt  heaven  and  me, 
Henceforward,  be  a  bright  and  yearning  chain 
Drawing  me  after  thee  !     And  so,  farewell ! 
'Tis  a  harsh  world,  in  which  affection  knows 


No  place  to  treasure  up  its  lov'd  and  lost 

But  the  foul  grave!      Thou,  who  so  late  wast 

sleeping 
Warm  in  the  close  fold  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Scarce  from  her  breast  a  single  pulse  receiving 
But  it  was  sent  thee  with  some  tender  thought, 
How  can  I  leave  thee — here!     Alas  for  man  I 
The  herb  in  its  humility  may  fall, 
And  waste  into  the  bright  and  genial  air. 
While  we — by  hands  that  minister'd  in  life 
Nothing  but  love  to  us — are  thrust  away — 
The  earth  flung  in  upon  our  just  cold  bosoms, 
And  the  warm  sunshine  trodden  out  forever ! 

Yet  have  I  chosen  for  thy  grave,  my  child, 
A  bank  where  I  have  lain  in  summer  hours, 
And  thought  how  little  it  would  seem  like  death 
To  sleep  amid  such  loveliness.     The  brook. 
Tripping  with  laughter  down  the  rocky  steps 
That  lead  up  to  thy  bed,  would  still  trip  on. 
Breaking  the  dead  hush  of  the  mourners  gone  ; 
The  birds  are  never  silent  that  build  here, 
Trying  to  sing  down  the  more  vocal  waters : 
The  slope  is  beautiful  with  moss  and  flowers, 
And  far  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves. 
Glitters  the  warm  sun  on  the  village  spire, 
Pointing  the  living  after  thee.     And  this 
Seems  like  a  comfort ;  and,  replacing  now 
The  flowers  that  have  made  room  for  thee,  I  go 
To  whisper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  lies — 
Robb'd  of  her  child,  and  lonely.     'T  is  the  work 
Of  many  a  dark  hour  and  of  many  a  prayer, 
To  bring  the  heart  back  from  an  infant  gone. 
Hope  must  give  o'er,  and  busy  fancy  blot 
The  images  from  all  the  silent  rooms. 
And  every  sight  and  sound  familiar  to  her 
Undo  its  sweetest  link — and  so  at  last 
The  fountain — that  once  struck,  must  flow  forever, 
Will  hide  and  waste  in  silence.     When  the  smile 
Steals  to  her  pallid  lip  again,  and  spring 
Wakens  the  buds  above  thee,  we  will  come, 
And,  standing  by  thy  music-haunted  grave, 
Look  on  each  other  cheerfully,  and  say, — 
A  child  that  we  have  lov''d  is  gone  to  heaven. 
And  by  this  gate  of  flowers  she  passed  away  !  " 

And  now,  a  word  of  friendly  welcome  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne.     We  have  already  so  often  expressed 
our  pleasure  in  his  gem-like  tales  (being  the  first, 
we  believe,  to  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of 
English  tale-readers) — that  none,  we  apprehend, 
will  mistake  for  covert  censure  the  recommenda- 
ti(m  we  must  now  give  him  on  the  appearance  of 
this  second  volume — to  beware  of  monotony.    We 
do  not  say  this  because  he  chiefly  loves  the  by- 
gone times  of  New  England — nor,  because  of  his 
manifest    propensity  towards    the    spiritual    and 
supernatural  (few  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  telling 
"  a  ghost-story"   so   gravely  well   as   Mr.  Haw- 
thorne) ;  and  we  love  the  dreamy  vein  of  specula- 
tion in  which  he  indulges,  when  it  is  natural  ;  not 
entered  dramatically  and  "  of  good  set  purpose" 
by  those  who  think  that  "  mobled  queen  is  good," 
and  fantasy  a  taking  device  to  entertain  and  engage  ; 
an  audience.     But  we  conceive  our  author  to  be  ai 
retired  and  timid  man,  who  only  plays  on  his  two* 
strings   because   he   lacks   courage  or  energy  to> 
master  a  third.     We  have  thus  given  him  the  sup- 
port of  friendly  counsel,  and  have  only  to  observei 
that  his   second  volume  of  "Twice-told  Tales"' 
would  be  equal  to  his  first,  were  it  not  too  closelv7 
like  it. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
BRITISH    COMBINATION    AGAINST    THE    AMERI- 
CAN   UNION. 

The  Reverend  Henry  C.  Wright's  reclamation 
against  our  comments  on  his  call  upon  the  people 
of  Britain  to  combine  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  Union,  (printed  in  a  previous  page,) 
contains  no  argument :  his  letter  is  mere  assertion 
that  he  thinks  thus  and  wills  thus,  and  assump- 
tion that  his  dicta  are  the  dicta  of  Christianity. 
Though  it  is  not  easy  from  so  illogical  and  de- 
clamatory a  piece  of  composition  to  gather  with 
certainty  what  the  positions  are  that  the  writer 
intends  to  maintain,  they  appear  to  be  these — that 
every  government  which  tolerates  slavery  ought 
to  be  put  down  ;  that  a  citizen  of  that  government 
combining  with  foreigners  to  put  it  down  incurs 
no  moral  culpability ;  and  that  governments  can 
be  put  down  by  mere  talking,  without  force  or 
bloodshed. 

"  Every  government  that  tolerates  slavery  ought 
to  be  put  down." — So  long  as  men  confine  them- 
selves to  abstractions,  there  is  scarcely  any  propo- 
sition, however  practically  mischievous,  that  may 
not  be  made  plausible.  Let  this  axiom  be  applied 
to  a  specific  case  ;  for  example,  the  United  States. 
The  constitution  of  the  Union  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  this  at  least  may  without  exaggeration  be  said 
in  its  favor:  It  has  been,  (except  in  occcjsional 
moments  of  excitement,  which  will  occur  in  all 
countries,)  found  sufficient  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sary regulations  of  internal  police,  and  to  enable 
every  man  to  enjoy  his  property  in  tranquillity ;  it 
has  hitherto  sufficed  to  protect  the  nation  from 
external  aggression  ;  under  and  through  its  foster- 
ing influence,  literature  and  science  have  flour- 
ished, and  education  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated ;  a  rare  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise  has 
been  developed  among  the  citizens.  These  are  no 
mean  blessings  to  owe  to  a  frame  of  government : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered — if 
this  government  be  put  down,  what  other  can  be 
established  in  its  place  ?  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  necessary  emanation  of 
the  society  out  of  and  for  which  it  was  framed  ;  no 
such  constitution  as  Franklin,  or  Washington,  or 
Hamilton  could  have  wished,  but  such  as  the  ma- 
terials they  had  to  work  upon  enabled  them  to  put 
together.  If  Mr.  Wright  had  it  in  his  power  to 
dissolve  the  Union  to-morrow,  he  could  not  guar- 
antee the  substitution  of  any  other  government. 
De  facto,  then,  his  cry  for  its  dissolution  is,  in  plain 
English,  "Cast  to  the  winds  all  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  our  existing  frame  of  government,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  an  oppressive  anomaly  which  is 
confined  to  a  portion  of  the  Union,  and  even  there 
leaves  a  large  enjoyment  of  these  advantages." 
Mr.  Wright  would  deal  with  governments  as  the 
moralists  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  with 
men — they  could  devise  no  means  to  prevent  steal- 
ing but  the  gallows ;  he  can  devise  no  means  to 
reform  one  bad  institution  but  the  breaking  up  of 
the  whole  social  compact. 

''  The  citizen  of  a  government  tainted  with  slave 
institutions  may  combine  with  foreigners  to  put 
down  that  government." — This  vague  generality 
must  also  be  tried  by  ihe  test  of  a  special  applica- 
tion. If  true,  the  American  Abolitionist  may  in- 
nocently combine  with  foreigners  to  compel  his 
fellow-citizens  to  alter  their  institutions.  Mr. 
Wright,  when  he  attempts  to  argue,  shrinks  from 
this  broad  application  of  his  own  principle.     He 


says  he  knows  the  sensitiveness  of  American 
slaveholders  "  to  the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment of  mankind."  If  they  are  so  sensitive,  an 
appeal  from  this  country  against  slaveholding 
might  possibly  have  some  effect ;  but  an  appeal 
from  this  country  to  another  portion  of  the  Union 
to  dissolve  the  established  government  would  not 
carry  with  it  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  would  raise  resistance  instead  of  shame.  Mr. 
Wright  deals  in  ambiguities  :  he  recommends  a 
combination  of  foreigners  to  dissolve  the  Union  ;, 
he  advances  one  argument  to  prove  that  foreigners 
may  usefully  express  their  reprobation  of  a  specific 
law  of  the  Union  ;  and  then  he  maintains  that  l^.e 
has  proved  his  case.  He  has  said  nothing  to 
prove  that  foreigners  are  competent  to  decide  on 
the  best  frame  of  government  for  a  nation  ;  and, 
having  failed  in  this,  he  has  not  shown  that  any- 
thing but  evil  can  come  out  of  their  intermeddling. 
The  sentiment  of  nationality  rests  upon  and 
strengthens  a  principle  of  reason.  The  maxim 
that  foreigners  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  inter- 
nal politics  of  any  state,  has,  like  every  sound 
principle  of  government,  been  adopted  from  aeon 
viction  of  its  utility.  If  the  men  who  live  under  a 
government  and  feel  its  pressure  do  not  know  how 
to  better  themselves,  what  chance  is  there  that 
men  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  vv'ith  all  its  de- 
tails, shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task  ?  Be- 
sides, once  admit  the  principle  that  foreigners  may 
combine  to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  state  because 
they  disapprove  of  one  of  its  laws  or  institutions, , 
where  are  we  to  stop?  The  Russian  may  com- 
bine to  dissolve  the  Union  because  he  disapproves 
of  its  want  of  an  emperor  ;  the  American  to  revo- 
lutionize England  because  he  thinks  monarchy  an 
evil.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  reform,  the 
old  bad  system,  (not  yet  entirely  abolished^  of 
each  government  supporting  underhand  the  politi- 
cal minorities  of  neighbor  states,  in  order  to  keep 
their  rulers  busy  at  home,  would  revive  with  fresh 
vigor. 

"  Governments  can  be  put  down  by  mere  talk- 
ing, without  bloodshed." — To  call  Mr.  Wright's 
flourish  about  Christian  and  bloodless  means 
"  mere  verbiage,"  implied  no  doubt  of  the  power 
of  Christian  principle.  If  he  can  so  convince  the 
reason  and  mould  the  sentiments  of  individuals  as 
to  make  real  Christians  of  them,  of  course  they 
will  relinquish  slaveholding  and  all  other  bad 
practices.  But  this  is  not  what  he  proposes.  He 
calls  upon  others  to  combine  to  force  the  slave- 
holders to  adopt  a  policy  which  their  own  convic- 
tions do  not  dispose  them  to  adopt.  The  course 
he  proposes  aims  not  at  conviction,  but  at  compul- 
sion. It  is  true  that  few  reforms  have  been  ac- 
complished by  convincing  governments  ;  compul- 
sion, either  by  actual  violence  or  a  demonstration 
of  superior  force,  has  been  required  :  and  while 
even  partial  reforms  have  required  to  be  so  ex- 
torted, entire  revolutions — and  the  proposal  to  dis- 
solve the  American  Union  contemplates  nothing 
less — have  only  been  accomplished  by  actual  force 
and  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Wright  says  he  will  not  notice  our  personal 
allusions  to  himself:  it  would  be  difficult  to  notice 
allusions  that  were  never  made.  Of  Mr.  Wright 
we  know  nothing  ;  and  we  spoke  only  of  the  class 
to  which  he  either  belongs  already  or  is  ambitious 
of  belonging.  Our  remarks  had  no  other  object 
than  the  exposure  of  false  and  mischievous  poli>- 
tics  ;  the  assertion  of  the  sound  doctrine  that  com- 
binations act  and  do  not  teach;  and  that  each  na- 
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tion  is  the  best  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
the  form  of  government  most  conducive  to  its 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  most  immediate  prac- 
tical application  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  such  of 
our  own  countrymen  as  are  kept  restless  by  an 
uneasy  redundance  of  philanthropic  sentiment  will 
find  enough  of  wrong  to  redress  and  suffering  to 
remove  in  our  own  community — within  the  sphere 
of  their  own  knowledge  ;  and  that  by  setting  out 
Quixote  fashion  on  a  crusade  against  oppression 
in  America,  they  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good,  by  meddling  with  matters  they  can  but  im- 
perfectly understand. 


New  Locomotive  Agency  — A  letter  from 
Philadelphia,  published  in  the  Memorial  de  Rouen, 
has  the  following  : — "  William  Evans  has  resolved 
a  problem,  which  must  overturn  our  present  sys- 
tem of  railway  and  steamboat  propulsion.  By 
means  of  enormous  compression,  he  has  succeeded 
in  liquefying  atmospheric  air  ;  and  then,  a  few 
drops  only  of  some  chemical  composition,  poured 
into  it,  suffice  to  make  it  resume  its  original  vol- 
ume with  an  elastic  force  quite  prodigious.  An 
experiment,  on  a  large  scale,  has  just  been  made. 
A  train  of  twenty  loaded  wagons  was  transmit- 
ted a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  quarter — the  whole  motive  power  being  the 
liquid  air  inclosed  in  a  vessel  of  two  gallons  and  a 
half  measure  ;  into  which  fell,  drop  by  drop,  and 
from  minute  to  minute,  the  chemical  composition 
in  question.  Already,  subscriptions  are  abundant, 
and  a  society  is  in  course  of  formation.  The  in- 
ventor declares,  that  an  ordinary  packet-boat  may 
make  the  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  Havre  in 
eight  days,  carrying  a  ton  of  his  liquid  air.  A 
steam  engine,  of  six-horse  power,  will  produce 
that  quantity  in  eight  hours." — x^ccording,  then, 
to  this  project,  and  another  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  our  columns,  we  are  to  correspond  with  Amer- 
ica in  an  hour,  and  reach  it  in  a  week  !  On  this 
new  solution  of  the  theory  of  motion  by  expansion, 
the  Journal  des  Debats  has  some  remarks,  which 
we  will  adopt : — "  This  account  of  the  liquefaction 
of  atmospheric  air,  given  in  a  private  letter,  the 
source  of  which  is  but  vaguely  indicated,  seems  to 
need  the  authentic  confirmation  of  the  American 
journals — and  at  any  rate  of  details  somewhat 
more  circumstantial.  Not  that  the  fact  is  theo- 
retically impossible  ;  all  known  experiments  on  the 
compression  of  air  tending  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  its  liquefaction.  But  one  cannot  help 
asking  under  what  intensity  of  force  it  has  been 
produced — whether  the  agent  be  a  steam-engine, 
or  any  other  compelling  power?  Carbonic  gas  has 
been  liquefied,  under  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmo- 
spheres, and  solidified  in  the  form  of  ice,  under 
the  pressure  of  forty.  But  that  gas  is  denser  and 
heavier  than  air — its  constituent  atoms  more  close, 
and  consequently  more  easy  of  condensation.  Al- 
ready, both  in  England  and  France,  conclusive  ex- 
periments have  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of 
propelling  trains  by  the  expansive  force  of  com- 
pressed air  ;  the  objection  and  difficulty  consists  in 
the  necessity  of  establishing  steam,  or  other  en- 
gines, at  repeated  distances,  to  fill  with  compressed 
or  liquefied  air  the  recipients  destined  to  be  placed 
on  the  locomotives  instead  of  the  steam-cylinder. 
That  cost  and  difficulty  have,  hitherto,  prevented 
the  application  of  the  system  of  compressed  air. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  then,  that  the  problem 
in  question  may  have  been  solved  in  America ; 


but  we  must  have  more  full  and  sure  particulars 
before  the  scientific  or  manufacturing  world  can 
venture  to  believe  it.  What  seems  more  extraot" 
dinary  than  the  liquefaction  itself,  is  the  assertion 
that  this  air  can  be  contained  in  a  cask,  like  any 
other  liquid — knowing  as  we  do  that  it  can  only 
be  maintained,  in  that  state,  in  recipients  of  extra- 
ordinary resistance.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  accident  which  happened  in  Paris,  at  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lique- 
faction of  carbonic  gas.  A  metallic  cylinder  of 
great  thickness,  which  had,  two  or  three  times 
previously,  resisted  the  same  experiment,  sudden- 
ly exploded  ;  when  one  of  the  operators  was  killed, 
and  several  of  the  assistants  were  wounded.  Now, 
air  has  a  resisting  and  elastic  force  far  greater 
than  that  of  carbonic  acid.  Neither  is  tiie  neces- 
sity intelligible  of  that  drop  of  a  nameless  chemi- 
cal agent,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  air 
its  expansive  action  ;  since,  for  that  purpose,  it 
will  suffice  to  open  it  an  issue — unless,  indeed,  it 
is  pretended  to  reduce  the  air  to  the  condition  of 
a  permanent  liquid — and  that  no  natural  philoso- 
pher will  believe,  till  he  has  seen  it." — Athenctum. 


SUBLIME,    AND    SOMETHING   MORE. 

It  is  amusing,  when  the  over-righteous  are  sur- 

grised  into  the  very  offence  which  they  rebuke. 
Nothing  pleases  an  audience  at  the  play  better 
than  the  prude  detected  in  a  levity,  the  ascetic  in 
a  fit  of  tipsiness,  Joseph  Surface  with  the  "  little 
French  milliner"  behind  the  screen.  When  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richards  talks  of  "adultery  and 
other  sins,  of  which  we  are  all  guilty,"  one  begs 
him  to  speak  for  himself:  but,  no  doubt,  we  have 
all  trespassed,  we  all  have  owned  a  grudge  against 
some  solemn  lecturer  on  our  erroneous  little  sallies, 
and  sweet  is  the  revenge  of  seeing  him  stumble. 
A  pleasant  instance  occurred  at  an  assize-town 
lately.  A  Mr.  William  Taylor,  who,  it  seems, 
unites  in  his  own  person  arts  and  commerce,  was 
witness  in  a  case  before  Mr.  Justice  Cress  well. 
When  he  entered  the  witness-box,  he  was  asked  the 
usual  question,  *'  What  are  you?"  He  answered, 
that  he  was  a  painter ;  and,  being  landlord  of  a 
public  house,  he  added,  that  he  was  also  a  "  pub- 
lican and  sinner."  Perhaps  he  thought  his  devo- 
tion to  lucre  in  such  a  channel  rather  derogatory 
to  the  higher  art,  and  therefore  disguised  his  reply 
in  that  facetious  form.  But  his  pleasantry  could 
not  be  tolerated  :  the  awful  voice  of  Justice  cried 
from  the  bench,  "What  do  you  say  you  are?" 
The  smile  died  away  on  Mr.  Taylor's  lips — pale- 
ness and  blushes  strove  for  the  empire  over  his 
humorous  but  humbled  countenance,  as  he  repeat- 
ed the  now  distasteful  and  melancholy  joke,  "  A 
publican  and  sinner."  The  thoughtless  audience 
had  laughed  before  ;  but  now  the  words  fell  in  the 
midst  of  a  stern  silence.     What  must  have  been 

their  surprise  when  the  judge  rejoined 

But  we  must  prepare  the  reader  for  the  rejoin- 
der. There  is  a  word  never  uttered  to  ears  polite 
save  by  the  licentious  poets.  Even  they  some- 
times veil  it,  like  the  decorously  prosy,  in  peri- 
phrasis or  equivoque  ;  as  where  Shakspeare,  a 
very  profane  writer,  makes  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
say,  "  I  am  forbidden  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house."  But  often  this  writer  is  less  dis- 
creet, and  writes  the  word  outright  ;  as  where  he 
makes  Richard  of  Gloucester  say,  "  Down,  down 
to  helly  and  say  I  sent  thee  there."     Indeed,  he 
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uses  that  word  so  often,  that  the  references  to  it 
in  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  closely- packed  Concord- 
ance to  Shakspeare  occupy  an  octavo  column  and  a 
half! — one  hundred  and  fifty-one  times  does  it 
occur,  as  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  records  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  passage  in  which  the  word  is  dis- 
guised as  "  prison-house."  In  common  parlance, 
we  (taking  the  "  we"  in  Mr.  Richards'  compre- 
hensive and  impersonal  sense)  use  some  different 
word  for  disguise  ;  saying,  for  instance,  if  some 
insolent  companion  utters  a  niaiserie,  "Go  to — 
Bath.'' 

Now,  when  Mr.  Taylor  faltered,  the  second 
time,  that  he  was  a  "publican  and  sinner,"  Mr. 
Justice  Cresswell — what  he  meant  we  leave  the 
reader  to  guess,  only  repeating  his  words — tre- 
mendous Justice  Cresswell  exclaimed,  "  If  you 
begin  your  evidence  in  that  manner,  I  will  send 
you  to  a  place  appointed  for  sinners ." ' — Spectator. 
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Like  that  Yankee  who  challenged  his  foe  to 
walk  off  the  Exchange  at  New  York  arm-in-arm, 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  rushed  into  a 
suicidally  false  position,  and  has  provoked  the 
landlords  to  do  the  same.  The  church  requires 
sites  for  buildings  devoted  to  its  worship  :  a  rea- 
sonable enough  demand,  but  it  is  so  put  as  in- 
evitably to  provoke  refusal.  It  is  put  as  a  kind  of 
divine  right,  to  be  allowed  under  pain  of  denun- 
ciation for  impious  tyranny — a  sort  of  excommu- 
nication or  moral  outlawry  ;  and,  possessing  some 
share  of  spirit,  the  Scotch  landlords  withhold  obe- 
dience from  a  body  whose  divine  right  they  can- 
not possibly  recognize.  For  the  Presbyterians 
among  the  landlords,  excepting  the  comparatively 
few  who  have  gone  with  the  Secession,  must 
needs  regard  the  Free  Church  as  having  with- 
drawn from  the  body  that  is  really  the  depository 
of  divine  authority,  and  as  having  therefore  re- 
linquished its  divine  right ;  while  the  Episcopa- 
lians will  be  still  more  apt  to  regard  the  Free  peo- 
ple as  schismatic  stragglers  from  the  Catholic 
Christian  Church. 

Practically  inconvenienced  by  the  refusal,  and 
still  more  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  authority 
in  such  a  matter,  the  Free  Church  appeals  to  the 
state  to  sustain  its  right.  The  claim  is  one  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  and  inconsistent  for  the 
state  to  enforce.  A  well-ordered  state  will  hes- 
itate before  it  snatch  from  the  subject  his  private 
property  on  any  score,  but  still  more  when  it  is 
not  asked  for  state  purposes.  For  when  the 
Scotch  Free  Church  withdrew  from  its  connexion 
with  the  state,  it  voluntarily  became  less  a  public 
than  a  private  body  ;  relinquishing  prerogative 
as  well  as  stipend.  That  private  body,  a  congre- 
gation of  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  demands  a 
piece  of  land,  to  purchase  ;  the  landowner  refuses 
to  sell  ;  and  for  the  state  to  interfere,  rendering 
the  will  of  one  private  interest  absolute  against 
another,  would  be  to  sanction  a  principle  not  ad- 
mitted into  our  political  system.  The  landlord 
perhaps  is  unreasonable  in  refusal ;  but  "  he  has 
the  rrrright  to  do  it ,"  and  the  law  is  superior  to 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  If,  indeed,  the 
Free  Church  allege  that  such  a  law  is  bad,  and 
that  it  is  better  for  all  to  retain  a  common  interest 
in  the  land,  much  may  be  said  in  support  of  such 
a  theory  :  but  then,  it  must  not  deal  denunciation 
against   Communists   and  Fourierists ;    for  other 


theories  necessarily  follow  the  admission  of  that — 
theories  far  "  wilder"  than  Chartism.  To  recog- 
nize its  plea  would  be  revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  congregations 
stand  and  worship  in  the  open  air  because  ihey 
have  not  churches  to  cover  their  heads.  It  is 
true  that  the  followers  of  that  faith  cannot  obtain 
for  their  ark  an  abode  upon  the  land.  Their  irri- 
tation at  the  slight  put  upon  their  religious  class — 
a  slight  personally  felt,  and  most  keenly — borrows 
enthusiasm  and  justification  from  their  sacred  vo- 
cation, and  their  rage  becomes  a  holy  furor. 
There  they  stand,  whole  congregations,  in  tremble, 
hurt  and  angered,  suffering  in  the  name  of  their 
faith.  Such  men,  whether  they  mean  it  or  not, 
are  revolutionists.  And  accordingly,  the  language 
of  the  Free  Church  leaders  is  that  of  revolution. 
It  is  a  language  held  by  a  large  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish people.  That  is  surely  not  a  safe  state  of 
things. 

If,  therefore,  their  demand  is  one  which  it  is  not 
safe  to  enforce  with  the  power  of  the  state,  so 
neither  is  it  one  which  it  is  safe  to  refuse.  And 
the  landlords,  forming  the  class  of  all  others  most 
interested  in  the  peace  of  the  country,  and,  from 
their  education  and  power,  the  class  most  morally 
responsible  for  the  peace,  seem  to  be  awakening 
to  the  hazard  of  their  antagonist  position.  They 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  force  of  the  maxim  utter- 
ed to  quarrelling  children,  that  "  the  most  sensible 
always  gives  up  first." — Spectator,  6  Sept. 
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THE  CROSS  IS  BENDING 


From  an  Irish  Paper. 

5) 


The  following  ideas  were  suggested  to  my  mind 
by  a  friend  reciting  a  passage  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  meeting,  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
of  Sheffield.  The  passage  alluded  to  was  founded 
on  an  Eastern  opinion,  that  as  midnight  passes,  the 
sign  (or  constellation  in  the  heavens)  called  "  the 
cross,"  inclines  toward  the  earth.  Mr.  D.  took 
occasion  to  apply  it  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  to 
the  state  of  the  heathen  world,  showing  that  there 
are  various  indications  of  the  midnight  of  heathen- 
ism having  already  passed,  the  cross  becoming 
more  conspicuous  through  the  instrumentality  of 
missionary  labor,  or,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  "  bend- 
ing toward  them."  While  I  acknowledge  the 
source  when  I  obtaine,d  the  idea,  I  must  remark 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  applying  it  in  an 
experimental  way  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
the  Christian. 

A  traveller  in  eastern  climes 

Pursued  his  course  o'er  deserts  dreary, 
His  way  he  knew  not,  nor  the  time 

Of  night ;  and  he  was  faint  and  weary. 
He  turned  him  to  his  Moslem  guide, 

And  asked  the  hour,  the  sign  portending ; 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  the  Turk  replied, 

"  For  midnight's  past  — the  cross  is  bending.' 

And  am  I  not  a  traveller  too, 

O'er  deserts  drear  my  course  pursuing, 
Till  I  the  "  better  country"  view, 

And  mount  above  earth's  burning  ruin  ? 
And  have  I  not  a  guide  to  tell 

The  hour,  while  onward  I  am  tending — 
In  deepest  gloom  to  cry,  "  All 's  well ; 

Midnight  is  past — the  cross  is  bending?" 

O  yes  !  I  still  am  travelling  on 

From  earth  to  heaven  my  pathway  steering, 
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With  scarce  a  star  to  gaze  upon  ; 

No  sound  of  comfort  ever  hearinor, 
Save  when  my  soul's  "  True  Light' ^  I  see, 

And  hear  His  voice  from  heaven  descending, 
"  Hokl  on  thy  way,  and  trust  in  me  ; 

Thy  midnight  's  past — the  cross  is  bending." 

Where'er  T  turn  my  eye  abroad, 

And  see  a  world  in  Satan  lying, 
Tiie  wise  by  wisdom  know  not  God, 

The  foolish  in  their  folly  dying — 
My  heart  is  pained,  and  bleeds  to  see 

Man's  fallen  race  to  ruin  tending  ; 
Till  faith,  believing  prophecy, 

Cries,  "  Midnight 's  past — the  cross  is  bending." 

When  earthly  cares  my  breast  invade, 

And  cloud  my  anxious  brow  with  sorrow, 
I  cling  to  hope,  but  half  afraid 

To  think  upon  the  coming  morrow  ; 
I  turn  me  to  my  heavenly  Guide, 

And  on  his  counsel  still  depending, 
Trust  in  his  love  ;  am  satisfied 

That  "  Midnight 's  past — the  cross  is  bending." 

When  forced  to  part  from  those  most  dear, 

And  roam  o'er  earth  a  hapless  stranger, 
Life's  numerous  ills  alone  to  bear, 

Inured  to  toil,  and  pain,  and  danger; 
When  unbelief  cries  out,  "  Give  up 

The  fight — 't  is  all  in  vain  contending  ;" 
Jesus'  sweet  voice  inspires  the  hope 

That"  Midnight  'g  past — the  cross  is  bending." 

When  conscious  of  my  nature's  guilt. 

My  soul  feels  bowed  beneath  the  burden, 
I  look  to  him  whose  blood  was  spilt 

On  Calvary's  cross  to  buy  my  pardon  : 
On  Calvary's  blood-stained  cross  I  see 

Mercy  with  justice  sweetly  blending  ; 
That  sight,  my  soul !  proclams  lo  thee, 

"  Thy  midnight 's  past — the  cross  is  bending." 

And  if,  when  life's  last  pulses  heal, 

And  flesh  and  heart  are  fast  decaying, 
And  Satan's  rage  doth  sore  beset, 

I  can  but  hear  my  Saviour  saying — 
"  As  thy  day  is  thy  strength  shall  be  ; 

One  siriiggle  more,  and  all  is  ended" — 
My  soul  from  sin  and  suffering  free. 

Shall   shout,  "  Night's  past — the   cross   hath 
bended." 

A  Commercial  Traveller. 
Redditch,  Worcestershire,  May,  1844. 


From  Fraser'a  Mao^azine. 

RHYMES  OF    THE  SCOTTISH    HIGHLANDS. THE 

SPIRIT  TRYST. 

"  Haud  ofF,  baud  off  your  hands,  Jeanie, 

I  canna  bide  at  hame  ; 
And  wha  wad  miss  me  frae  the  warld — 

The  last  o'  Tulloch's  name] 

I  haena  kith  nor  friend,  Jeanie, 

Except  it  be  y ousel' ; 
I  canna  win  the  bread  I  eat, 

I  am  sae  sma'  and  frail. 

My  hand  is  weak  to  shear,  Jeanie, 

My  foot  is  weak  to  fauld, 
A  sickly  bairn,  and  motherless, 

And  barely  twelve  year  auld. 


Ye  maunna  haud  me  back,  J*eanie, 
Frae  ganging  out  the  nicht, 

Ye  dinna  ken  wha  cam'  to  me 
Yestreen  at  gloamin'  licht. 

A  wee  bit  lamb  had  fa'an,  Jeanie, 

And  slippit  i'  the  burn, 
Sae  in  my  breast  I  carried  it, 

A'  shiverin'  through  Glen  Dearn  ; 

When  by  the  Drumlie  Linn,  Jeanie, 
My  mother  stopp'd  my  way, 

I  dropp'd  the  lammie  to  my  feet, 
I  clean  forgot  to  pray. 

Wi'  grand  and  solemn  mien,  Jeanie, 

She  waved  her  arm  to  me, 
I  kenn'd  it  was  my  mother's  sel' 

By  the  love  was  in  her  e'e. 

She  waved  her  arm  to  me,  Jeanie, 

Syne  faded  into  air  ; 
Gin  ye  suld  chain  me  to  the  hearth, 

I  must  and  shall  be  there. 

Then  dinna  haud  me  back,  Jeanie, 

Ye  canna  thwart  my  fate. 
The  spirit  that  appoints  wi'  man 

Will  find  him  sune  or  late." 

Young  Jeanie  sighed  to  hear  her  speak. 
But  sought  her  mood  to  turn. 

And  aye  she  daflfed  and  dawted  her 
To  keep  her  frae  Glen  Dearn  ; 

And  aye  she  tauld  her  blythest  tale. 
And  sang  her  blythest  sang. 

To  wile  awa'  the  midnicht  hours — 
The  midnicht  hours  sae  lang. 

But  she  has  closed  her  weary  e'e, 

For  fast  the  lassie's  fled. 
Her  coats  up-kilted  to  her  knee, 

Her  plaid  about  her  head. 

And  fast  did  Jeanie  follow  her. 

But  a'  pursuit  was  vain  ; 
The  lassie  to  the  spirit  tryst 

Alang  the  burn  has  gane. 

Sair  fear'd  was  Jeanie  for  the  tryst, 
Sair  fear'd  was  she  to  turn. 

She  waited  on  a  lichtsome  field, 
Abune  the  dark  Glen  Dearn. 

A  lichtsome  field  of  fragrant  hay. 
Fresh  heap'd  beneath  the  moon. 

Where  she  had  lilted  a'  the  day. 
The  lang,  bricht  day  o'  June. 

The  burnie,  like  a  petted  bairn. 
Lay  whimperin'  in  its  bed  ; 

A'  hapt  about  wi'  sloes  and  fern, 
Wi'  rowans  arch'd  o'erhead. 

It  was  an  eerie  place  by  day. 

An  eerier  place  by  nicht ; 
The  Drumlin  Linn,  sae  chilly  gray. 

Was  never  glad  wi'  licht. 

Now  while  she  look'd,  and  while  she  list. 

On  yon  hayfield  abune, 
A  cauld  wind  took  her  ere  she  wist, 

A  cloud  o'erlap  the  moon. 

And  frae  the  burn  a  sound  arose, 

O'  waefu'  water  wraith. 
Like  widow  mournin'  in  her  woes, 

Or  captive  in  his  death. 
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Puir  Jeanie  signed  the  holy  cross, 
That  waefu'  sound  to  hear; 

And  a'  the  trees  began  to  toss 

Their  shudderin'  arms  for  fear. 

Then  moving-  in  the  black  ravine, 
Appear'd  twa  yellow  lichts, 

Sic  as  on  marshes  cheat  the  een, 
And  scare  the  herd  o'  nichts. 

The  yellow  lichts  gaed  ower  the  burn, 

And  up  the  rowan  brae, 
They  didna  miss  a  single  turn 

Of  a'  the  trodden  way. 

By  mony  a  siller-footed  birk, 
O'er  tufts  o'  heather  sward. 

They  flitted  past  the  solemn  kirk, 
Intill  the  green  kirkyard. 

They  stopp'd  beside  a  mossy  mound 
That  heaved  o'er  Mhairi's  mother  ; 

And  then  within  the  damp  cold  ground 
Did  vanish,  one  and  other. 

And  loudly  did  the  burnie  shriek. 
And  loudly  roared  the  blast  ; 

And  upon  Jeanie's  pallid  cheek 
The  blinding  rain  fell  fast. 

Oh,  fearfullie  she  turn'd  her  hame,  - 
Sae  drookit,  cauld,  and  wae, 

Nor  sleep  upon  her  eyelids  came 
Until  the  break  o'  day  I 

Nor  lang  she  slept  when  by  her  bed 

A  voice  o'  sadness  cried  ; 
And  when  she  raised  her  aching  head. 

Pale  Mhairi  stood  beside. 

"  I  hae  kept  the  spirit  tryst,  Jenaie 
I  hae  seen  my  mother's  face  ; 

She  met  at  the  haunted  hour, 
And  at  the  haunted  place. 

I  wasna  fear'd  to  look,  Jeanie, 

She  seem'd  sae  new  frae  heaven  ; 

Her  words  o'  mournfu'  tenderness, 
For  ill  were  never  given 

She  said,  '  This  life  is  vain,  Mhairi, 
And  griefs  await  my  child  ; 

And  gin  ye  were  as  snow  is  pure, 
As  snow  ye'd  be  defiled. 

Oh,  sleep  wi'  me  at  rest,  Mhairi !  ' — 
Wi'  that  she  took  my  hand  ; — 

*  Ye  shanna  see  the  levin-cloud 
Shoot  death  upon  the  land. 

Ye  shanna  see  the  tears,  Mhairi, 
And  bluid  fa'  doon  thegither : 

Ye  shanna  hear  the  coronach 
Upon  the  blasted  heather.' 

Wi'  that  she  let  me  gae,  Jeanie, 

I  fell  in  deepest  swound, 
And  when  I  waked  the  sun  was  high. 

And  weet  wi'  rain  the  ground. 

The  wrist  she  held  is  black,  Jeanie, 

As  wi'  an  iron  grasp  ; 
I  didna  feel  she  hurted  me, 

It  was  a  mother's  clasp. 

Ye  see  she  ca's  me  hame,  Jeanie, 

I  am  content  to  gang, 
A  thing  sae  feckless  i'  the  warld, 

Was  never  sent  for  lang. 

I  hae  na  walth  o'  gear,  Jeanie, 

To  will  for  love  o'  thee, 
I  haena  but  my  mother's  cross, 

0'  carved  ebonie. 


Oh,  wear  that  carved  cross,  Jeanie  I 
111  spirits  aye  'twill  chase, 

'T  will  join  your  kindly  thochts  o'  me 
To  thochts  o'  heavenlie  grace. 

And  cover  me  in  the  mools,  Jeanie, 
Frae  the  cauld,  and  frae  the  care." 

The  lassie  sighed,  and  laid  her  doon, 
"And  word  spake  never  mair." 

The  bonnie  bairn  sae  early  ta'en, 

Was  dear  to  a'  the  lave  ; 
There  never  went  a  sadder  train, 

Than  bore  her  to  her  grave. 

Slow,  slow  they  went  across  the  burn, 

And  up  the  rowan  brae. 
They  didna  miss  a  sitigle  turn 

Of  a'  the  trodden  way. 

By  mony  a  sillerfooted  birk, 

O'er  tufts  of  heather  sward. 

They  bore  her  past  the  solemn  kirk, 
Inlill  the  green  kirk-yard. 

They  stopped  beside  a  mossy  mound 
That  heaved  o'er  Mhairi's  mother, 

They  laid  the  lassie  in  the  ground, 
To  sleep,  the  one  wi'  other. 

But  Jeanie  lived  to  see  the  strife 
Of  the  Stewart's  dying  blow, 

A  childless  and  a  widowed  wife, 
To  weep  Culloden's  woe. 


Ibrahim. — Among  the  multitude  of  royal  and  re- 
markable men  whom  peace,  and  its  facilities,  have 
brought  as  visitors  to  our  sea-girdled,  but  no  longer 
sesi-locked,  island,  few  will  have  excited  more  interest 
and  curiosity  ihan  the  soldier,  Ibrahim — whose  sword 
helped  to  cut  off  a  horn  of  the  Crescent,  and  from  its 
"monstrous  cantle,"  to  carve  out  an  empire  for  that 
half-sage  half-savage,  Mehemet  Ali.  Ibrahim,  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  tales,  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
place  in  the  imagination  of  the  looker-on  from  afar  is 
not  reckoned  by  the  number  of  his  tails.  No  doubt, 
the  scenery  of  his  exploits  helps  the  singular  impres- 
sion which  he  makes.  With  Egypt  and  Syria  for 
his  back-ground,  his  figure,  like  his  father's,  stands 
in  a  strange  and  mysterious  relief.  His  banner  waves 
in  the  shadow  of  a  darker  desert  than  even  war  can 
make,  and  his  march  to  modern  empire  is  over  the 
graves  of  empires  past.  Ages  look  down,  from  the 
pyramid,  on  the  infant  sovereignty,  to  repeat  the  mag- 
nificent figure  of  Napoleon,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Pacha  is  helping  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx. 
Blehemet,  himself,  is  like  one  standing  <' between  the 
living  and  the  dead."  Slowly  and  wearily,  do  what 
he  will,  dawns  up  over  the  ruins,  moral  and  natural, 
of  a  perished  world,  the  new  civilization.  Amid  its 
faint  and  fitful  efforts,  he  is,  himself,  like  Janus,  with 
two  aspects — now  looking  over  to  Europe,  and  catch- 
ing its  light  upon  his  face — now  turning  back  to  the 
wilderness,  and  hiding  his  features  in  the  gloom  of 
the  barbarian  past.  It  is  felt,  by  all  men,  that  the 
empire  which  his  race  have  won,  and  are  winning, 
has  been,  and  has  to  be,  wrested  as  much  from  the 
desert  as  from  the  Turk. — The  health  of  this  prince 
has  been,  for  some  time,  failing ;  and  his  malady, 
though  not  understood  to  be  dangerous,  is  attended 
with  much  suffering.  Accordingly,  he  is  sent  from 
the  Abanas  and  Pharpars  of  the  East,  to  seek  a  far 
Jordan  in  Italy  ; — and  after  passing  the  winter  at  the 
waters  of  Tuscany,  intends,  it  is  said,  to  visit  us,  m 
the  spring.  He  will  be  an  object  of  great  attraction 
amongst  us,  we  doubt  not — in  spite  of  some  of  his 
deeds,  and  because  of  others — unless  Mehemet,  him- 
self, or  the  Grand  Turk  comes  over,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion.— AthencBum. 
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eyre's    JOURNALS    OF    EXPEDITIONS    OF    DIS- 
COVERY   IN   AUSTRALIA.* 

There  are,  correctly  speaking,  two  works  in 
these  volumes.  The  Journals  of  the  Expeditions 
and  the  notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Aborigines  treat  of  diiFerent  subjects,  and  in  a 
different  manner :  the  chapters  are  also  separately 
numbered.     They  require  to  be  considered  apart. 

The  Journals  of  the  Expeditions  possess  a  hu- 
man interest,  in  which  the  works  of  recent  trav- 
ellers, overlaid  with  an  ostentatious  display  of 
learning  or  science,  are  rather  deficient.  The 
author  tells  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  :  he  does  not 
seek  to  obtrude  his  own  person ,  or  to  magnify  or 
embellish  his  exploits  and  adventures.  But  his  nar- 
rative of  what  he  did  and  overcame  is  more  like 
the  stirring  stories  of  Park  and  Bruce  than  the 
tame  and  bookish  diffuseness  of  modern  travellers. 

Mr.  Eyre,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  was  sent 
out  by  his  fellow-colonists  with  the  sanction  of  the 
local  government.  But  the  direction  of  the  expe- 
dition was  fixed  in  accordance  with  his  representa- 
tions. Having  travelled  repeatedly  over-land  from 
Liverpool  Plains  to  Adelaide  and  from  Sydney  to 
Port  Philip  and  Adelaide,  penetrated  further  north 
from  Adelaide  in  a  direct  line  than  any  previous 
explorer,  and  examined  a  considerable  part  of 
Western  Australia,  Mr.  Eyre  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
conformation  of  the  Australian  continent  by  a  jour- 
ney to  its  centre,  and  that  Adelaide  was  the  most 
favorable  starting-point  for  an  expedition  having 
that  object  in  view.  His  energetic  advocacy  of 
such  an  enterprise  diverted  ihe  attention  of  the 
colonists  from  another  expedition  on  which  they 
were  earnestly  bent.  He  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  party  despatched  to  plant  the  British  flag 
in  the  centre  of  Australia,  and  if  possible  to  cross 
thence  to  Port  Essingtoii.  Mr.  Eyre  devoted 
himself  and  his  property  to  the  task.  He  broke 
up  his  station  ;  and  of  the  whole  money  raised  to 
fit  out  the  expedition — a  large  sum  for  so  young  a 
settlement — one  half  was  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Eyre 
showed  that  the  enthusiasm  which  had  spurred 
him  on  to  undertake  it  was  combined  with  judicious 
foresight,  and  with  an  impassioned  perseverance, 
which  grew  more  earnest  and  resolute  as  obsta- 
cles and  hindrances  gathered  round  him.  It  is 
from  his  simple,  unostentatious  statement  of  what 
was  done  and  suffered,  that  we  gather  this.  He 
turned  his  steps  at  first  to  the  north.  The  country 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  head  of  Spencer's 
Gulf  he  found  even  more  desolate  than  was  antici- 
pated; and  his  progress  in  that  direction  was  effect- 
ually checked  at  six  degrees  of  latitude  north  from 
Adelaide,  by  the  anomalous  crescent-formed  de- 
pression of  the  earth's  surface,  filled  apparently 
with  sludge,  to  which  the  name  of  Lake  Torrens 
has  been  given.  The  peninsula  hemmed  in  by 
this  Syrtis  of  modern  Australia  was  explored  by 
Mr.  Eyre  with  patient  energy.  Moving  his  party 
successively  to  those  points  where  water  and  grass 
could  be  obtained,  he  took  upon  himself  the  part 
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of  pioneer ;  and,  accompanied  only  by  a  native 
boy,  explored  the  waste  hundreds  of  miles  ahead 
of  him  on  every  side,  being  sometimes  weeks 
away  from  his  companions.  Finding  advance  in 
this  direction  impossible,  he  crossed  the  peninsula 
behind  Port  Lincoln,  with  a  view  to  advance  west- 
ward along  the  coast  and  penetrate  inland  at  the 
first  practicable  opening.  As  he  held  on  this 
course,  the  information  of  the  natives  that  no  water 
or  trees  were  to  be  found  inland,  corroborated  by 
the  burning  winds  that  came  from  the  north-east, 
convinced  him  that  an  Australian  Sahara  was 
interposed  between  him  and  the  point  he  wished 
to  reach.  Thrice  he  attempted  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  great  Australian  Bight ;  and  thrice  the 
desert  and  sultry  region  drove  him  back,  with  the 
loss  of  his  best  horses.  At  last  he  succeeded  ; 
but,  from  the  character  of  the  country  beyond  him. 
it  was  evident  that  the  party  with  its  drays  could 
not  penetrate  it.  Determined  not  to  return  to 
Adelaide  a  baflHed  man,  yet  equally  resolute  not  to 
endanger  others  unnecessarily,  he  sent  back  to  the 
colony  the  whole  of  his  companions  except  three 
native  lads  who  might  be  supposed  familiar  with 
such  a  country,  and  his  faithful  overseer,  and  pre- 
pared to  push  onwards  to  King  George's  Sound. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  his  companions  carried  this 
intelligence  to  Adelaide,  the  governor  and  all  the 
colonists  regarded  the  project  as  conceived  in  the 
phrensy  of  disappointed  ambition.  With  the  gen- 
erous humanity  which  animates  Governor  Gawler, 
Mr.  Scott  was  despatched  in  the  government  cut- 
ter to  convey  to  Mr.  Eyre  expressions  of  his 
fellow-colonists'  conviction  that  he  had  done  all 
that  man  could  do,  and  to  entreat  him  not  to  throw 
away  his  life.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Eyre, 
that  resolutions  of  which  most  men  would  only  be 
capable  under  strong  excitement,  are  with  him 
adopted  in  cool  blood  and  by  calculation.  He  had 
made  an  estimate  of  his  own  forces  and  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  ;  and  the  event  proved,  that  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  he  could  overcome  them, 
he  had  not  overvalued  himself.  With  his  reduced 
train  he  pushed  onwards.  They  had  to  pass  over 
tracts  in  which  no  water  and  only  scanty  supplies 
of  dry  withered  grass  were  to  be  found  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles — and  the  season  was  midsummer, 
within  six  degrees  of  the  tropic.  His  overseer 
wavered,  but  Mr.  Eyre  never  quailed.  Unwhole- 
some food  brought  on  alarming  sickness ;  his  only 
civilized  attendant  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
native  attendants,  and  they  carried  off  most  of  the 
fire-arms ;  the  faith  of  the  remaining  native  was 
more  than  questionable  :  still  Mr.  Eyre  held  on 
undaunted.  His  courage  and  self-possession  com- 
manded success.  In  Rossiter  Bay,  he  was  received 
with  disinterested  and  unbounded  hospitality  by  the 
captain  of  a  French  whaler ;  who,  apprehensive 
of  a  war  between  his  country  and  ours — for  even 
to  those  distant  regions  the  reckless  intrigues  of 
Thiers  and  Palmerston  had  carried  alarm — en- 
treated, as  the  sole  expression  of  Mr.  Eyre's 
gratitude,  that  when  he  reached  the  English  set- 
tlements he  would  not  mention  that  there  was  a 
French  whaler  off  the  coast.  Reinvigorated  by 
the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Captain  Rossiter, 
Mr.  Eyre,  with  his  native  attendant,  reached  King 
George's  Sound  with  comparative  ease,  and  there 
terminated  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  along  an 
inhospitable  and  almost  inaccessible  coast — the  last 
perilous  adventure,  the  climax  of  the  privations  of 
a  year's  wandering  in  the  deserts  of  Australia. 
The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Eyre  in  the  dar- 
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ing  journey  afford  grounds  for  hope  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mysterious  continent  he  skirted  will 
soon  be  unveiled.  The  journeys  of  Oxley,  Sturt, 
Cunningham,  and  Mitchell,  have  made  us  familiar 
with  the  south-east  corner  of  Australia,  and  the 
edges  of  the  desert  which  seems  to  separate  it 
from  the  interior.  Governor  Grey's  examination 
of  the  west  and  north-west  coasts  has  revealed  the 
utmost  impossibility  of  penetrating  from  that  side. 
The  want  of  a  settlement  as  a  point  d'appui  on 
the  north  or  north-east  coast  forbids  the  hope  of 
tmything  being  speedily  accomplished  from  that 
quarter.  In  so  far  as  mere  distance  is  concerned, 
Adelaide  is  unquestionably  the  most  favorable 
starling-point  for  an  advance  into  the  interior  ;  and 
Mr.  Eyre,  by  his  pertinacious  efforts  to  penetrate 
til  the  northward,  and  by  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  has  prowled  along  the  edge  of  the  desert 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west  in  search  of  an  open- 
ing, has  collected  such  indications  as  denote  almost 
with  certainty  the  points  whence  it  is  possible  to 
advance,  and  the  character  of  the  country  beyond. 
Lake  Torrens  appears  to  be  impassable  ;  and  thus 
five  degrees  of  latitude  are  hermetically  sealed. 
Between  the  Darling  and  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  mass  of  sludge,  there  appears  the  apex  of  a 
rising  country,  over  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
pass  northward  ;  and  this  route  is  at  present  ex- 
plored by  Captain  Sturt,  the  father  of  Australian 
discovery,  the  generous  promoter  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Eyre.  From  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Torrens  to  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Bight — 
a  distance  of  eight  degrees  of  longitude — the 
reports  of  the  natives,  and  the  hot  suffocating 
north-east  winds,  indicate  a  belt  of  low  arid  des- 
ert between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  But  to  the 
westward  of  this  unpromising  region,  the  appear- 
ance of  flocks  of  fat  parrots,  the  direction  of  the 
storms,  and  cold  breezes  from  the  north-east,  indi- 
cate an  elevated  and  not  unfertile  region.  Expe- 
ditions landing  on  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Arid 
would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  desert  on  the  west ;  as  Captain 
Sturt,  by  the  latest  intelligence,  appears  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  turning  it  on  the  east ;  and  thus 
reasonable  hopes  are  held  out  that  an  available 
interior  will  be  discovered.  Any  vessel  employed 
to  land  the  exploring  party  about  Cape  Arid  would 
find  anchorage,  plenty  of  fish,  fresh  water,  and 
fire-wood,  with  a  soil  and  climate  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  gardens,  about  Rossiter  Bay.  By  an 
exhaustive  process  Mr.  Eyre  has  shown  all  the 
points  at  which  the  continent  cannot  be  penetrated  ; 
a  most  important  though  too  often  an  undervalued 
service. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Eyre's  book  is  not  exclu- 
sively derived  from  the  personal  adventures  of 
which  it  is  a  narrative.  The  same  charm  certainly 
does  not  attach  to  the  deserts  of  Australia  as  to 
the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  in  themselves 
equally  repulsive.  There  is  no  human  interest 
attaching  to  Australia.  The  hearsay  notices  by 
Herodotus  and  the  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages,  of 
cities  and  wealth  lying  beyond  the  Sahara,  lent  to 
the  exploration  of  that  waste  the  charm  of  solving 
a  riddle ;  and  every  baffled  traveller  lost  in  the 
desert,  or  returning  successless,  heightened  the 
eagerness  to  unriddle  it.  The  remains  of  pillared 
temples  and  cities  on  the  edges  of  the  deserts  of 
Meroe  and  Persia,  the  history  of  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  nay,  the  legends  of  Mandeville 
and  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  threw 
he  color  of  imagination  over  the  wastes  of  Eastern 


Africa,  the  high  arid  salt-plains  of  Media,  and  the 
low  sultry  salt-plains  of  Turkistan.  But  Austra- 
lia has  for  us  no  history  and  no  traditions,  and  its 
few  straggling  aboriginal  tribes  are  in  too  low  a 
stage  of  civilization  to  awaken  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy. Still,  natural  phenomena  and  traits  of 
human  character  did  present  themselves  to  our 
traveller,  which  heighten  the  interest  of  his  pages. 

But  the  striking  scenery  and  natural  phenomena 
of  the  country  traversed,  it  must  be  confessed,  arc 
more  interesting  than  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Eyre, 
who  for  old  acquaintance-sake  is  attached  to  the 
latter,  argues  hard  to  raise  them  in  our  estimation  : 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  makes  out  an 
ingenious  case  for  them  ;  as  also  that  his  views 
respecting  the  most  just  and  humane  method  of 
dealing  with  them  are  eminently  practical  as  well 
as  humane.  Still  there  is  no  denying  that  it  ccsts 
us  an  effort  to  take  an  interest  in  those  imperfect 
specimens  of  humanity — that  they  are  rather  ob- 
jects of  curious  and  pitying  inquiry  than  of  sj^m- 
pathy.  Li  his  notes  on  the  Manners  and  Customb 
of  the  Aborigines,  Mr.  Eyre  has  ably  though 
rather  diffusely  pleaded  their  cause.  In  all  that 
he  says  of  them  he  has  our  hearty  concurrence  : 
the  only  defect  of  this  part  of  his  work  is,  that, 
concentrating  his  attention  on  the  natives,  he 
scarcely  makes  the  same  liberal  and  philosophical 
allowance  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  uneducated 
class  of  settlers. 

A  few  specimens  may  help  to  realize  the  char- 
acter and  contents  of  this  book  still  more  to  our 
readers ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  perusal  of  the 
volumes  can  enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  it. 

A  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  ADVENTURE. 

'•I  occupied  myself  in  writing  and  charting 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  amused  myself  in 
taking  stellar  observations  for  latitude.  I  had 
already  taken  the  altitude  of  Vega,  and  deduced 
the  latitude  to  be  32°  3'  23^'  S.  ;  leaving  my  arti- 
ficial horizon  on  the  ground  outside  whilst  I 
remained  in  the  tent  waiting  until  Altair  came  to 
the  meridian,  I  then  took  my  sextant  and  went  out 
to  observe  this  star  also ;  but  upon  putting  dow^n 
my  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  horizon-glass  in  order 
to  wipe  the  dew  off,  my  fingers  went  into  the 
quicksilver — the  horizon-glass  was  gone,  and  also 
the  piece  of  canvass  I  had  put  on  the  ground  to  lie 
down  upon  whilst  observing  so  low  an  altitude  as 
that  of  Vega.  Searching  a  little  more,  I  missed  a 
spade,  a  parcel  of  horse-shoes,  an  axe,  a  tin  dish, 
some  ropes,  a  grubbing-hoe,  and  several  smaller 
things  which  had  been  left  outside  the  tent,  as  not 
being  likely  to  take  any  injury  from  the  damp.  It 
w^as  evident  I  was  surrounded  by  natives,  who  had 
stolen  all  these  things  during  the  short  time  I  had 
been  in  my  tent,  certainly  not  exceeding  half  an 
hour.  The  night  was  very  windy,  and  I  had 
heard  nothing;  besides,  I  was  encamped  in  ll;e 
midst  of  a  very  dense  brush  of  large  wide-sj)re;ul 
ing  tea-trees  and  other  bushes,  any  of  which  would 
afford  a  screen  for  a  considerable  number  of 
natives.     *     *     * 

"  As  soon  as  I  missed  my  horizon-glass,  at:d 
entertained  the  suspicion  of  natives  being  about, 
I  hurried  into  the  tent,  and  lighting  a  large  blue 
light,  ran  with  it  rapidly  through  the  bushes  around 
me.  The  effect  of  this  was  very  beautiful  amidst 
the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  woods,  and  lor  a 
great  distance  in  every  direction  objects  could  be 
seen  as  well  as  by  day  .  the  natives,  however, 
were  gone  ;  and  I  could  only  console  myself  by 
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firing  a  couple  of  balls  after  them  through  the 
underwood,  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  intrud- 
ing upon  me  again.  I  then  put  everything  which 
had  been  left  outside  into  the  tent,  and  kept  watch 
for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  my  visiters  came  no  more. 
»     #     # 

"  Rising  very  early,  I  set  to  work  with  an  axe  to 
clear  away  the  bushes  from  around  my  tent.  1 
now  discovered  that  the  natives  had  been  concealed 
behind  a  large  tea-tree  not  twenty  yards  from  the 
tent :  there  were  numerous  foot-marks  there,  and 
the  remains  of  fire-sticks  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  for  a  native  rarely  moves  at  night 
without  fire." 

THE    SYRTIS    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

•''I  penetrated  into  the  basin   of  the  lake  for 
about  six  miles,  and  found  it  so  far  without  surface- 
water.     On  entering  at  first,  the  horses  sunk  a 
little  in  a  stiff  mud,  after  breaking  through  a  white 
crust  of  salt,  which  everywhere  coated  the  surface, 
and  was  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  : 
as  we  advanced,  the  mud  became  much  softer,  and 
greatly  mixed  with  salt-water  below  the  surface, 
until  at  last  we  found  it  impossible  to  advance  a 
step  further,  as  the  horses  had  already  sunk  up  to 
their  bellies  in  the  bog,  and  I  was  afraid  we  never 
should    be  able  to  extricate  them  and   get  them 
safely  back  to  the  shore.     Could  we  have  gone  on 
for  some  distance,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should 
have  found  the  bed  of  the  lake  occupied  by  water, 
as  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  large  body  of 
it  at  a  few  miles  to  the  west.     As  we  advanced, 
a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
the  western  shores.     The  bluff*  rocky  banks  were 
no  longer  visible,  but  a  low  level  country  appeared 
to  the  view  at  seemingly  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles'  distance.     From  the  extraordinary  and  de- 
ceptive appearances,  caused  by  mirage  and  refrac- 
tion, however,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  to 
make  of  sensible  objects,  or  what  to  believe  on  the 
evidence  of  vision  ;  for,  upon  turning  back  to  re- 
trace our  steps  to  the  eastward,  a  vast  sheet  of 
water  appeared  to  intervene  between  us  and  the 
shore,  whilst  the  Mount  Deception  ranges,  which 
I  knew  to  be  at  least  thirty-five   miles  distant, 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  itself,  the 
mock  waters  of  which  were  laving  their  base,  and 
reflecting   the   inverted   outline    of  their   rugged 
summits.     The  whole  scene  partook  more  of  en- 
chantment than  reality;  and  as  the  e)'^e  wandered 
over  the  smooth  and  unbroken  crust  of  pure  white 
salt  which  glazed  the  basin  of  the  lake,  and  which 
was  lit  up  by  the  dazzling  rays  of  a  noonday  sun, 
the  effect  was  glittering  and  brilliant  beyond  con- 
ception." 

UNINTENTIONAL  PROVOCATION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

"  Had  the  natives  been  away,  we  could  have 
buried  the  baggage,  and  left  the  dray ;  but  as  it 
was,  we  had  only  to  wait  patiently,  hoping  they 
would  soon  depart.  Such,  however,  was  not  their 
intention  :  there  they  sat,  coolly  and  calmly  facing 
and  watching  us,  as  if  determined  to  sit  us  out. 
It  was  most  provoking  to  see  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  did  this,  sheltering  them- 
selves under  the  shade  of  a  few  shrubs,  or  lounging 
about  the  slopes  near  us,  to  gather  the  berries  of 
the  mesembryanthemum.  I  was  vexed  and  irri- 
tated beyond  measure,  as  hour  after  hour  passed 
away  and  our  unconscious  tormentors  still  re- 
mained. Every  moment  as  it  flew  lessened  the 
chance  of  saving  the  lives  of  our  horses ;  and  yet 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  abandon  so  many  things 


that  we  could  not  do  without,  and  which  we  could 
not  in  any  way  replace.  What  made  the  circum- 
stances, too,  so  much  worse,  was  that  we  had  last 
night  given  to  our  horses  every  drop  of  water, 
except  the  small  quantity  put  apart  for  our  break- 
fasts.    *     *     * 

"  A  movement  was  now  observed  among  the 
natives;  and,  gathering  up  their  spears,  they  all 
went  off.  Having  placed  the  native  boy  upon  an 
eminence  to  watch  them,  the  man  and  I  at  once  set 
to  work  to  carry  our  baggage  to  the  top  of  a  sand- 
hill, that  it  might  be  buried  at  some  distance  from 
the  dray.  We  had  hardly  commenced  our  labors, 
however,  before  the  boy  called  out  that  the  natives 
were  returning  ;  and  in  a  little  time  they  all  occu- 
pied their  former  position.     *     *     * 

"  Strongly  as  our  patience  had  been  exercised 
in  the  morning,  it  was  still  more  severely  tested  in 
the  afternoon  :  for  eight  long  hours  had  those  na- 
tives sat  opposite  to  us  watching.  From  eight  in 
tlie  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  had 
been  doomed  to  disappointment.  About  this  time, 
however,  a  general  movement  again  took  place  : 
once  more  they  collected  their  spears,  shouldered 
their  wallets,  and  moved  off  rapidly  and  steadily 
towards  the  south-east.  It  was  evident  they  had 
many  miles  to  go  to  their  encampment ;  and  1  now 
knew  we  should  be  troubled  with  them  no  more." 

THOUGHTLESS  PROVOCATION  BY  THE  WHITES. 

"  At  the  time  when  I  left  the  depot  on  the  11th 
August,  in  giving  the  overseer  general  directions 
for  his  guidance,  I  had  among  other  matters  re- 
quested him,  if  he  found  any  natives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  try  and  get  one  up  to  the  camp  and 
induce  him  to  remain  until  my  return,  that  we 
might,  if  possible,  gain  some  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  or  the  direction  of  the  waters. 
In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  my  wishes,  it  seems 
he  had  one  day  come  across  two  or  three  natives 
in  the  plain  ;  to  whom  he  gave  chase  when  they 
ran  away.  The  men  escaped  ;  but  he  came  up 
with  one  of  the  females,  and  took  her  a  prisoner 
to  the  camp,  where  he  kept  her  for  a  couple  of 
days,  but  could  gain  no  information  from  her  :  she 
either  could  not  be  understood,  or  would  not  tell 
where  there  was  w  ater,  although  when  signs  were 
made  to  her  on  the  subject  she  pointed  to  the  east 
and  to  the  north-west.  After  keeping  her  for  two 
days,  during  which,  with  the  exception  of  being  a 
prisoner,  she  had  been  kindly  treated,  she  was  let 
go,  with  the  present  of  a  shirt  and  handkerchief. 
It  was  to  revenge  this  aggression  that  the  natives 
had  now  assembled.     *     *     * 

"  The  number  of  natives  said  to  have  been  seen 
altogether,  including  women  and  children,  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  and  though  they  had  yet 
actually  committed  no  overt  act  against  us,  with 
the  exception  of  trying  to  steal  upon  myself  and 
the  native  boy  as  we  returned,  yet  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  close  vicinity  of  our  en- 
campment, and  repeatedly  exhibited  signs  of  defi- 
ance, such  as  throwing  dust  in  the  air,  shouting 
and  threatening  with  their  weapons,  and  once  or 
twice,  the  evening  before  my  arrival,  croi^sing 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  tents,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  our  position  and 
strength.  I  determined,  however,  nothing  but  the 
last  extremity  should  ever  induce  me  to  act  on  the 
offensive." 

FAMILY  AFFECTION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

"  Not  far  from  the  spring,  I  discovered  a  poor 
emaciated  native,  entirely  alone,  without  either 
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food  or  fire,  and  evidently  left  by  his  tribe  to  per- 
ish there  :  he  was  a  very  aged  man,  and  from  hard- 
ship and  want  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton. 
How  long  he  had  been  on  the  spot  where  we  found 
him,  1  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  probably 
for  some  time,  as  life  appeared  to  be  fast  ebbing 
away ;  he  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  our  pres- 
ence, and  stared  upon  us  with  a  vacant  unmeaning 
gaze.  The  pleasures  or  sorrows  of  life  were  for- 
ever over  with  liim :  his  case  was  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid,  and  the  probability  is  that  he 
died  a  very  few  hours  after  we  left  him. 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  aged  and  helpless  in 
savage  life  :  nor  can  we  wonder  that  it  should  be 
so,  since  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  the  wandering  native,  who  has  to  travel  always 
over  a  great  extent  of  ground  to  seek  for  his  daily 
food,  could  not  obtain  enough  to  support  his  exist- 
ence if  obliged  to  remain  with  the  old  or  the  sick, 
or  if  impeded  by  the  incumbrance  of  carrying  them 
with  him.  Still  I  felt  grieved  for  the  poor  old 
man  we  had  left  behind  us  ;  and  it  was  long  before 
I  could  drive  away  his  image  from  my  mind,  or 
repress  the  melancholy  train  of  thoughts  that  the 
circumstance  had  called  forth." 

NATIVE  GRATITUDE. 

*'  During  the  day,  Wylie  had  caught  two  opos- 
sums ;  and  as  these  were  entirely  the  fruit  of  his 
own  labor  and  skill,  I  did  not  interfere  in  their 
disposal :  I  was  curious,  moreover,  to  see  how  far 
I  could  rely  upon  his  kindness  and  generosity, 
should  circumstances  ever  compel  me  to  depend 
upon  him  for  a  share  of  what  he  might  procure. 
At  night,  therefore,  I  sat  philosophically  watching 
him  whilst  he  proceeded  to  get  supper  ready,  as 
yet  ignorant  whether  I  was  to  partake  of  it  or  not. 
After  selecting  the  largest  of  the  two  animals,  he 
prepared  and  cooked  it,  and  then  put  away  the 
other  where  he  intended  to  sleep.  I  now  saw  that 
he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  giving  any  to 
me,  and  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
the  other  one.  He  replied,  that  he  should  be 
hungry  in  the  morning,  and  meant  to  keep  it  until 
then.  Upon  hearing  this,  1  told  him  that  his 
arrangements  were  very  good  ;  and  that  for  the 
future  I  would  follow  the  same  system  also,  and 
that  €ach  should  depend  upon  his  own  exertions 
in  procuring  food  ;  hinting  to  him,  that  as  he  was 
so  much  more  skilful  than  1  was,  and  as  we  had 
so  very  little  flour  left,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
reserve  this  entirely  for  myself,  but  that  I  hoped 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  as  much 
food  as  he  required.  I  was  then  about  to  open 
the  flour-bag  and  take  a  little  out  for  my  supper ; 
when  he  became  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  getting  no 
more,  and  stopped  me,  offering  the  other  opossum, 
and  volunteering  to  cook  it  properly  for  me. 
Trifling  as  this  little  occurrence  was,  it  read  me  a 
lesson  of  caution,  and  taught  me  what  value  was 
to  be  placed  upon  the  assistance  or  kindness  of  my 
companion,  should  circumstances  ever  place  me  in 
a  situation  to  be  dependent  upon  him.  I  felt  a 
little  hurt,  too,  at  experiencing  so  little  considera- 
tion from  one  whom  I  had  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  who  had  been  clothed  and  fed  upon 
ray  bounty  for  the  last  fifteen  months." 

NATIVE  DELICACIES. 

*'  I  persuaded  one  of  the  natives,  named  '  Wil- 
guldy,'  an  intelligent  cheerful  old  man,  to  accom- 


pany us  as  a  guide  ;  and  as  an  inducement,  had 
him  mounted  on  a  horse,  to  the  great  admiration 
and  envy  of  his  fellows,  all  of  whom  followed  ns 
on  foot,  keeping  up  in  a  line  with  the  dray  through 
the  scrub,  and  procuring  their  food  as  they  went 
along — which  consisted  of  snakes,  lizards,  guanas, 
bandicoots,  rats,  wallabies,  &c.,  &c.  :  and  it  was 
surprising  to  see  the  apparent  ease  with  which, 
in  merely  walking  across  the  country,  they  each 
procured  an  abundant  supply  for  the  day.  In  one 
place  in  the  scrub  we  came  to  a  large  circular 
mound  of  sand,  about  two  feet  high  and  several 
yards  in  circumference :  this  they  immediately 
began  to  explore,  carefully  throwing  away  the 
sand  with  their  hands  from  the  centre,  until  they 
had  worked  down  to  a  deep  narrow  hole,  round 
the  sides  of  which,  and  embedded  in  the  sand, 
were  four  fine  large  eggs  of  a  delicate  pink  color, 
and  fully  the  size  of  a  goose-egg.  I  had  often 
seen  these  hills  before,  but  did  not  know  that  they 
were  nests,  and  that  they  contained  so  valuable  a 
prize  to  a  traveller  in  the  desert.  The  eggs  were 
presented  to  me  by  the  natives ;  and  when  cooked 
were  of  a  very  rich  and  delicate  flavor.  The  nast 
was  that  of  a  wild  pheasant,  (Leipoa,)  a  bird  of 
the  size  of  a  hen-pheasant  of  England,  and  greatly 
resembling  it  in  appearance  and  plumage.  These 
birds  are  very  cautious  and  shy,  and  run  rapidly 
through  the  underwood,  rarely  flying  unless  when 
closely  pursued.  The  shell  t)f  the  egg  is  thin  and 
fragile  ;  and  the  young  are  hatched  entirely  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  scratching  their  way  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  born  ;  at  which  time  they  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves." — Spectator. 


Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  August  11. — 
M.  Tourasse  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  by  him,  with  a  new  mode  of  silvering  look- 
ing-glasses, and  by  which  he  obtains  the  same  re- 
sult as  by  the  present  mercurial  process,  without 
any  of  its  inconveniences  and  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  workman.  His  process  consists  in  dissolv- 
ing nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  adding  to  it 
alcohol,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  es- 
sential oil  of  cassia,  and  pouring  the  liquid  thus 
prepared  on  the  glass,  adding,  at  the  moment  of 
the  operation,  some  essential  oil  of  cloves.  By 
the  expiration  of  two  hours,  the  silver,  reduced  by 
these  essential  oils,  covers  the  glass  with  a  homo- 
geneous coating  of  pure  silver. — M.  Dujardin,  the 
inventor  of  an  electrical  telegraph,  submitted  a 
plan  for  rendering  this  invention  valuable  as  a 
means  of  indicating  the  precise  position  of  a  rail- 
way train  upon  different  parts  of  the  line.  He 
proposes,  that,  as  the  locomotive  passes  by  certain 
places,  it  shall  touch  a  spring  in  connection  with 
the  wire,  and  thus  communicate  with  the  index 
of  the  station  by  certain  signs  previously  agreed 
upon. — A  letter  was  received  from  M.  Coulvier- 
Gravier,  confirming  the  assertion  that  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  August  is  remarkable  for  the  im- 
mense number  of  shooting  stars  that  are  to  be 
seen.  On  Saturday  night  he  counted  no  less  than 
517  between  nine  o'clock  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.— A  letter  was  received  from  M.  Carbonel,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  he  has  discovered  the  means 
of  producing  oyster-beds  in  fresh-water  ponds  and 
basins  ;  so  that  every  man  who  has  a  few  feet  of 
ground  to  spare  for  the  construction  of  a  basin, 
may  alvays  obtain  fresh  oysters  ! — Athenaum. 
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On  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  1572,  a  great 
festival  was  held  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  It 
was  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre and  Margaret  of  Valois. 

This  alliance  between  the  chief  of  the  Protest- 
ant party  in  France,  and  the  sister  of  Charles  IX. 
and  daughter  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  perplexed, 
and  in  some  degree  alarmed,  the  Catholics,  whilst 
it  filled  the  Huguenots  with  joy  and  exultation. 
The  king  had  declared  that  he  knew  and  made  no 
difference  between  Romanist  and  Calvinist — that 
all  were  alike  his  subjects,  and  equally  beloved  by 
him.  He  caressed  the  throng  of  Huguenot  nobles 
and  gentlemen  whom  the  marriage  had  attracted 
to  the  court,  was  affectionate  to  his  new  brother- 
in-law,  friendly  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  almost 
respectful  to  the  venerable  i.\dmiral  de  Coligny,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  confide  the  command  of  an 
army  in  the  projected  war  with  Spain.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Catholic  party  were  not  behind-hand  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  them  by  Charles.  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis  was  all  smiles  and  affability ;  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  received 
graciously  the  compliments  paid  him  by  the  Hu- 
guenots themselves  on  his  successes  at  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour,  battles  which  he  had  won  before  he 
was  eighteen  years  old  ;  Henry  of  Guise,  whose 
reputation  as  a  leader  already,  at  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty,  almost  equalled  that  of  his  great 
father,  was  courteous  and  friendly  to  those  whose 
deadly  foe  he  had  so  lately  been.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne  and  the  Admiral,  the  Guise  and  the  Con- 
de, were  seen  riding,  conversing,  and  making 
parties  of  pleasure  together.  It  was  the  lion  lying 
down  with  the  lamb. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  four  days  after 
the  marriage,  in  which  the  Huguenots  saw  a 
guarantee  of  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, the  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  passing  through 
the  street  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  when  he 
was  shot  at  and  wounded  by  a  captain  of  petard iei's, 
one  Maurevel,  who  wq;nt  by  the  name  of  Lc  Tueitr 
du  Eoi,  literally,  the  King's  Killer.  At  midnight 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  the  tocsin  sound- 
ed, and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  began. 

It  is  at  this  stirring  period  of  French  history, 
abounding  in  horrors  and  bloodshed,  and  in  plots 
and  intrigues,  both  political  and  amorous,  that 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  commences  one  of  his  most 
recently  published  romances.  Beginning  with  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Marga^^ei,  he  narrates,  in 
his  spirited  and  attractive  style,*  various  episodes, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  the  great  massacre,  from 
the  first  fury  of  which,  Henry  himself,  doomed  to 
death  by  the  remorseless  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
was  only  saved  by  his  own  caution,  by  the  inde- 
cision of  Charles  IX.,  and  theenergy  of  Margaret 
of  Valois.  The  marriage  betvt-een  the  King  of 
France's  sister  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  was 
merely  one  of  convenance,  agreed  to  by  Henry  for 
the  sake  of  his  fellow  Protestants,  and  used  by 
Catharine  and  Charles  as  a  lure  to  bring  "  those 
of  the  religion,"  as  they  were  called,  to  Paris, 
there  to  be  slaughtered  unsuspecting  and  defence- 
less. Margaret,  then  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  already  made  herself  talked  of  by  her 
intrigues  ;  Henry,  who  was  a  few  months  younger, 
but  who,  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life,  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  of  the  shrewdness  and  pru- 
dence for  which  his  countrymen,  the  Bearnese, 
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have  at  all  times  been  noted,  was,  at  the  very  time 
of  his  marriage,  deeply  in  love  with  the  Baroness 
de  Sauve,  one  of  Catharine  de  Medicis'  ladies,  by 
whom  he  was  in  his  turn  beloved.  But  although 
little  affection  existed  between  the  royal  pair,  the 
strong  links  of  interest  and  ambition  bound  them 
together ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  married  than 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  political  alliance,  to 
which,  for  some  time,  both  steadily  and  truly  ad- 
hered. 

On  the  night  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  a  Hugue- 
not gentleman,  the  Count  Lerac  de  la  Mole,  who 
has  arrived  that  day  at  Paris  with  important  letters 
for  the  King  of  Navarre,  seeks  refuge  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  latter  from  the  assassins  who  pursue 
and  have  already  wounded  him.  Unacquainted, 
however,  with  the  Louvre,  he  mistakes  the  door, 
and  enters  the  apartment  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
who,  seized  with  pity,  and  struck  also  by  the  youth 
and  elegance  of  the  fugitive,  gives  him  shelter, 
and  herself  dresses  his  wounds,  employing  in  bis 
behalf  the  surgical  skill  which  she  has  acquired 
from  the  celebrated  Ambrose  Par^,  whose  pupil 
she  had  been.  One  of  the  most  furious  of  La 
Mole's  pursuers  is  a  Piedmontese  gentleman,  Count 
Hannibal  de  Coconnas,  who  has  also  arrived  that 
day  in  the  capital,  and  put  up  at  the  same  hotel 
as  La  Mole.  When  the  latter  is  rescue.d  by  Mar- 
garet, Coconnas  wanders  through  Paris,  killing 
all  the  Huguenots  he  can  find — such,  at  least,  as 
will  defend  themselves.  In  a  lonely  part  of  the 
town  he  is  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  is  rescued 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  Duke  of  Guise's  sister- 
in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  that  golden-haired, 
emerald-eyed  dame,  of  whom  Ronsard  sang — 

'*  La  Duchesse  de  Nevers 
Aux  yeux  verts. 
Qui,  sous  leur  paupi^re  blonde, 
Lancent  sur  nous  plus  d'^clairs 
Que  ne  font  vingt  Jupiters 

Dans  les  airs 
Lorsque  la  tempete  gronde." 

To  cut  the  story  short,  La  Mole  falls  violently 
in  love  with  Margaret ;  Coconnas  does  the  same 
with  the  duchess ;  and  these  four  personages  play 
important  parts  in  the  ensuing  narrative,  which 
extends  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  years,  and  into 
which  the  author,  according  to  his  custom,  intro- 
duces a  vast  array  of  characters,  for  the  most  part 
historical,  all  spiritedly  drawn  and  well  sustained. 
M.  Dumas  may,  in  various  respects,  be  held  up  as 
an  example  to  our  history  spoilers,  self-styled 
writers  of  historical  romance,  on  this  side  the 
ckannel.  One  does  not  find  him  profaning  public 
edifices  by  causing  all  sorts  of  absurdities  to  pass, 
and  of  twaddle  to  be  spoken,  within  their  precincts; 
neither  does  he  make  his  kings  and  beggars,  high- 
born dames  and  private  soldiers,  use  the  very  same 
language,  all  equally  tame,  colorless,  and  devoid 
of  character.  The  spirited  and  varied  dialogue 
in  which  his  romances  abound,  illustrates  and 
brings  out  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  his 
actors,  and  is  not  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a,  chapter  out  of  what  would  be  better  told 
in  a  page.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  tell  his  story,  by  the  barest 
narrative,  in  fewer  words  than  he  does  by  pithy 
and  pointed  dialogue. 

As  the  sole  means  of  placing  his  life  in  com- 
parative safety,  Henry  abjures  the  Protestant, 
faith,  and  remains  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity 
at  the  court  of  France,  suspected  by  Charles  and 
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detested  by  Catharine,  to  whom  R^ne  the  Floren- 
tine, her  astrologer  and  poisoner,  has  predicted 
that  the  now  powerless  prince  of  Navarre  sliall 
one  day  reign  over  France.  Some  days  have 
passed,  the  massacres  have  nearly  ceased,  and  the 
body  of  Admiral  de  Coligny,  discovered  amongst 
a  heap  of  slain,  has  been  suspended  to  the  gibbet 
at  Montfaucon.  Charles  IX.,  always  greedy  of 
spectacles  of  blood,  proposes  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
corpse  of  his  dead  enemy,  whom  he  had  called 
his  father,  and  affectionately  embraced,  upon  their 
last  meeting  previous  to  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  admiral  by  Maurevel,  an  attempt  insti- 
gated by  Charles  himself.  We  will  give  the 
account  of  this  visit  in  the  words  of  M.  Dumas. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  long  train 
of  cavaliers  and  ladies,  glittering  with  gold  and 
jewels,  appeared  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  displaying 
itself  in  the  sun  between  the  sombre  lines  of 
houses,  like  some  huge  reptile  with  sparkling 
scales.  Nothing  that  exists  at  the  present  day 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  splendor  of  this 
spectacle.  The  rich  silken  costumes,  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  which  were  in  vogue  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  had  not  yet  been  replaced  by 
the  dark  and  graceless  attire  that  became  the 
fashion  in  Henry  IIT.'s  time.  The  costume  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  was  perhaps  less  rich,  but 
more  elegant  than  that  of  the  preceding  epoch. 

In  the  rear,  and  on  either  side  of  this  magnifi- 
cent procession,  came  the  pages,  esquires,  gentle^ 
men  of  low  degree,  dogs  and  horses,  giving  the 
royal  train  the  appearance  of  a  small  army.  The 
cavalcade  was  followed  by  a  vast  number  of  the 
populace. 

That  morning,  in  presence  of  Catharine  and  the 
iDuke  of  Guise,  and  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  Charles 
rthe  Ninth  had  spoken,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  natu- 
-t'di  thing,  of  going  to  visit  the  gibbet  at  Montfau- 
-con.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mutilated  body  of  the 
;  admiral,  which  was  suspended  from  it.  Henry's 
;  first  impulse  had  been  to  make  an  excuse  for  not 
joining  the  party.  Catharine  was  looking  out  for 
rthis,  and  at  the  very  first  word  that  he  uttered 
■  expressive  of  his  repugnance,  she  exchanged  a 
glance  and  a  smile  with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
Henry,  whom  nothing  escaped,  caught  both  smile 
;  and  glance,  underwent  them,  and  hastened  to  cor- 
:  rect  his  blunder. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  "  why  should  I  not  go? 
'I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I  o\Ve  as  much  to  my  new 
T^  religion."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  king  : 
-■ — "  Your  majesty  may  reckon  upon  me,"  said 
1  he  ;  "I  shall  always  be  happy  to  accompany  you 
'  wherever  you  go." 

In  the  whole  procession,  no  one  attracted  so 
:  much  curiosity  and  attention  as  this  king  without 
:  a  kingdom,  this  Huguenot  who  had  become  Cath- 
olic.    His  long  and  strongly  marked  features,  his 
somewhat  common  tournure,  his  familiarity  with 
his  inferiors — a  familiarity  which  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  habits  of  his  youth,   and  which  he 
*  carried  almost  too  far  for  a  king — caused  him  to 
'  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  spectators,  some  of 
•whom  called  out  to  him — "  To  mass,  Henriot,  to 
I  mass!" 

To  which  Henry  replied, 

"I  was  there  yesterday,  I  have  been  there  to- 
iday,  I  shall  go  again  to-morrow.  Ventre-saint- 
^^gris!  I  think  that  is  enough." 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  on  horseback — so 
beautiful,  so  fresh  and  elegant,  that  there  was  a 
perfect  chorus  of  admiration  around  her,  some  few 


notes  of  which,  however,  were  addressed  to  her 
companion  and  intimate  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  who  had  just  joined  her,  and  whose  snow- 
white  steed,  as  if  proud  of  its  lovely  burden,  tossed 
its  head,  and  neighed  exultingly. 

"  Well,  duchess,"  said  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
"  have  you  anything  new  to  tell  mel" 

"Nothing,  madam,  I  believe,"  replied  Henri- 
ette.  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  she  added — "And 
the  Huguenot,  what  is  become  of  him?" 

"He  is  in  safety,"  replied  Margaret.  "And 
your  Piedmontese  hero?    Where  is  he?" 

"  He  insisted  upon  being  one  of  the  party,  and 
is  riding  M.  de  Nevers'  charger,  a  horse  as  big  as 
an  elephant.  He  is  a  superb  cavalier.  I  allowed 
him  to  come,  because  I  thought  that  your  Hugue- 
not protege  would  be  still  confined  to  his  room, 
and  that  consequently  there  could  be  no  risk  of 
their  meeting." 

"Ma/oi/"  replied  Margaret,  smiling;  "if  he 
were  here,  I  do  not  think  there  Would  be  much 
danger  of  a  single  combat.  The  Huguenot  is  very 
handsome,  but  nothing  else — a  dove,  and  not  an 
eagle  ;  he  may  coo,  but  he  will  not  bite.  After 
all,"  added  she,  with  a  slight  elevation  of  her 
shoulders,  "  we  perhaps  take  him  for  a  Hugue- 
not, whilst  he  is  only  a  Brahmin,  and  his  religion 
may  forbid  his  shedding  blood.  But  see  there, 
duchess — there  is  one  of  your  gentlemen,  who  will 
assuredly  be  ridden  over." 

"Ah!  it  is  my  hero!"  cried  the  duchess; 
"look,  look!" 

It  was  Coconnas,  who  had  left  his  place  in  the 
procession  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers  ;  but,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
crossing  the  sort  of  boulevard  separating  the  street 
of  St.  Denis  from  the  faubourg  of  the  same  name, 
a  cavalier  belonging  to  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 
Alen5on,  who  had  just  come  up,  was  run  away 
with  by  his  horse  ;  and,  being  unable  immediately 
to  check  the  animal,  came  full  tilt  against  Cocon- 
nas. The  Piedmontese  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and 
his  hat  fell  off.  He  caught  it  in  his  hand,  and 
turned  furiously  upon  the  person  by  whom  he  had 
been  so  rudely,  although  accidentally,  assailed. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Margaret,  in  a  whisper 
to  her  friend,  "  it  is  Monsieur  de  la  Mole !" 

"  That  pale,  handsome  young  man  ?"  cried  tj^e 
duchess. 

"  Yes  ;  he  who  so  nearly  upset  your  Piedmon- 
tese." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  duchess,  "something 
terrible  will  happen  !   They  recognize  each  other." 

They  had  done  so.  Coconnas  dropped  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  in  surprise  at  meeting  with  his  former 
acquaintance,  whom  he  fully  believed  he  had  killed, 
or  at  any  rate  disabled  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
As  to  La  Mole,  when  he  recognized  Coconnas,  a 
flush  of  anger  overspread  his  pallid  countenance. 
For  a  few  seconds,  the  two  men  remained  gazing 
at  each  other  with  looks  which  made  Margaret  and 
the  duchess  tremble.  Then  La  Mole,  glancing 
around  him,  and  understanding,  doubtless,  that  the 
place  was  not  a  fit  one  for  an  explanation,  spurred 
his  horse,  and  rejoined  the  Duke  of  Alengon.  Co- 
connas remained  for  a  moment  stationary,  twisting 
his  mustache  till  he  brought  the  corner  of  it  nearly 
into  his  eye,  and  then  moved  onw^ards. 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with  mingled  scorn 
and  vexation;  "I  was  not  mistaken  then.  Oh, 
this  time  it  is  too  bad  !"  And  she  bit  her  lips  in 
anger. 
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"  He  is  very  handsome,"  said  the  duchess,  in  a 
tone  of  commiseration. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  took 
his  place  behind  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  ; 
so  that  his  gentlemen  in  order  to  follow  him,  had 
to  pass  Margaret  and  the  Duchess  of  Nevers.  As 
La  Mole  went  by,  he  removed  his  hat,  bowed  low 
to  the  queen,  and  remained  bareheaded,  waiting 
till  her  majesty  should  honor  him  with  a  look. 
But  Margaret  turned  her  head  proudly  away.  La 
^Mole  doubtless  understood  the  scornful  expression 
of  her  features ;  his  pale  face  became  livid,  and  he 
grasped  his  horse's  mane  as  if  to  save  himself  from 
falling. 

"  Look  at  him,  cruel  that  you  are,"  said  Henri- 
ette  to  the  queen  ;  "  he  is  going  to  faint." 

"Good!"  said  Margaret,  with  a  smile  of  im- 
mense contempt.  "  Have  vou  no  salts  to  offer 
himl" 

Madame  de  Nevers  was  mistaken.  La  Mole  re- 
covered himself,  and  took  his  place  behind  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on. 

The  royal  party  continued  to  advance,  and  pres- 
ently came  in  sight  of  the  gallows  at  Montfaucon. 
The  King  and  Catharine  of  Medicis  were  followed 
by  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alen9on,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  their  gentlemen  ; 
then  came  Margaret,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  and 
the  ladies,  composing  what  was  called  the  queen's 
flying  squadron ;  finally,  the  pages,  esquires, 
lackeys,  and  the  people — in  all,  ten  thousand 
souls.  The  guards,  who  marched  in  front,  placed 
themselves  in  a  large  circle  round  the  enclosure  in 
which  stood  the  gibbet ;  and  on  their  approach,  the 
ravens  that  had  perched  upon  the  instrument  of 
death  flew  away  with  hoarse  and  dismal  croakings. 
To  the  principal  gallows  was  hanging  a  shapeless 
mass,  a  blackened  corpse,  covered  with  mud  and 
coagulated  blood.  It. was  suspended  by  the  feet, 
for  the  head  was  wanting.  In  place  of  the  latter, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  people  had  substituted  a  bun- 
dle of  straw,  with  a  mask  fixed  upon  it ;  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mask  some  scoffer,  acquainted  with 
the  admiral's  habits,  had  placed  a  toothpick. 

It  was  a  sad  and  strange  sight  to  behold  all 
these  elegant  cavalier^  and  beautiful  women  pass- 
ing, like  one  of  the  processions  which  Goya  has 
painted,  under  the  blackened  skeletons  and  tall 
^  .  g^im  gibbets.  The  greater  the  mirth  of  the  visit- 
■  ofs,  the  more  striking  was  the  contrast  with  the 
mournful  silence  and  cold  insensibility  of  the 
corpses  which  were  its  object.  Many  of  the  party 
supported  with  difficulty  this  horrible  spectacle  ; 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  especially,  in  spitex)f  his 
powers  of  dissimulation  and  habitual  command 
over  himself,  was  at  last  unable  to  bear  it  longer. 
He  took,  as  a  pretext,  the  stench  emitted  by  these 
hiiraa'n  remains ;  and  approaching  Charles,  who, 
vvith  Catharine  of  Medicis,  had  paused  before  the 
body  of  the  admiral — 

"Sire,"  said  he,  "does  not  your  majesty  find 
that  the  smell  of  this  poor  corpse  is  too  noxious  to 
be  longer  endured'?" 

"Ha!  think  you  so,  Harry?"  cried  Charles, 
whose  eyes  were  sparkling  with  a  ferocious  joy. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.  The  body  of  a 
dead  enemy  always  smells  loell.'''' 

"  By  my  faith  I  sire,"  said  Monsieur  de  Tavan- 
nes,  "your  majesty  should  have  invited  Pierre 
Ronsard  to  accompany  us  on  this  little  visit  to  the 
admiral ;  he  would  have  made  an  impromptu  epitaph 
on  old  Gaspard." 


"  That  will  I  make,"  said  Charles.  And  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  "  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said 
he— 

"  Ci-git,  maisc'est  mal  entendu, 
Pour  lui  le  mot  est  trop  honnete, 
Ici  I'amiral  est  pendu. 
Par  les  pieds,  a,  faute  de  tete." 

"  Bravo !  bravo  !"  cried  the  Catholic  gentlemen 
with  one  voice,  whilst  the  converted  Huguenots 
there  present  maintained  a  gloomy  silence.  As  to 
Henry,  he  was  talking  to  Margaret  and  the 
Duchess  of  Nevers,  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Catharine,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  perfumes  with  which  she  was  covered,  began 
to  have  enough  of  this  tainted  atmosphere — 
"  Come,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  king,  "  the  best 
of  friends  must  part.  Let  us  bid  adieu  to  the 
admiral,  and  return  to  Paris." 

And  bowing  her  head  ironically  to  the  corpse  by 
way  of  a  farewell,  she  turned  her  horse  and  re- 
gained the  road,  whilst  her  suite  filed  past  the 
body  of  Coligny.  The  crowd  followed  the  caval- 
cade, and  ten  minutes  after  the  king's  departure, 
no  one  remained  near  the  mutilated  body  of  the 
admiral. 

When  we  say  no  one,  we  make  a  mistake.  A 
gentleman,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  and  who, 
probably,  during  the  stay  of  the  king,  had  been 
unable  to  contemplate  the  disfigured  corpse  suffi- 
ciently at  his  ease,  lingered  behind,  and  was  amus- 
ing himself  by  examining,  in  all  their  details,  the 
chains,  irons,  stone  pillars,  in  short,  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  the  gibbet,  which,  no  doubt,  ap- 
peared to  him,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
Paris,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  perfection  to 
which  all  things  are  brought  in  the  metropolis,  a 
paragon  of  hideous  ingenuity.  This  person  was 
our  friend  Coconnas.  A  woman's  quick  eye  had 
in  vain  sought  him  through  the  ranks  of  the  caval- 
cade. Monsieur  de  Coconnas  remained  in  admira- 
tion before  the  masterpiece  of  Enguerrand  de 
Marigny. 

But  the  woman  in  question  was  not  the  only 
■person  who  sought  Coconnas.  A  cavalier,  remark- 
able for  his  white  satin  doublet,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  plume,  after  looking  before  him,  and  on 
either  side,  had  at  last  looked  back  and  perceived 
the  tall  form  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  the  gigantic 
profile  of  his  horse,  sharply  defined  against  the 
evening  sky,  now  reddened  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Then  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
satin  doublet  left  the  road  which  the  cavalcade  was 
fo41owing,  struck  into  a  side  path,  and  describing 
a  curvB,  returned  towards  the  gibbet.  He  had 
scarcely  done  this,  when  the  Duchess  of  Nevers 
approached  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  said — 

"  We  were  mistaken,  Margaret,  for  the  Pied- 
montese has  remained  behind,  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Mole  has  followed  him." 

"Afor^i.'"  cried  Margaret  laughing,  "  is  it  so? 
I  confess  that  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  to  alter 
my  opinion." 

She  then  looked  round,  and  saw  La  Mole  re- 
turning towards  the  gallows. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  two  princesses  to 
quit  the  cavalcade.  The  moment  was  favorable 
for  so  doing,  for  they  were  just  crossing  a  road 
bordered  by  high  hedges,  by  following  which  they 
would  get  to  within  thirty  paces  of  the  gibbet. 
Madame  de  Nevers  said  a  word  to  the  captain  of 
her  guards,  Margaret  made  a  sign  to  Gillonne,  her 
tirewoman  and  confidant ;  and  these  four  persons 
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took  the  cross  road,  and  hastened  to  place  them- 
selves in  ambuscade  behind  some  bushes  near  the 
spot  they  were  desirous  of  observing.  There  they 
dismounted,  and  the  captain  held  the  horses, 
whilst  the  three  ladies  found  a  pleasant  seat  upon 
the  close  fresh  turf,  with  which  the  place  was 
overgrown.  An  opening  in  the  bushes  enabled 
them  to  observe  the  smallest  details  of  what  was 
passing. 

La  Mole  had  completed  his  circuit,  and,  walk- 
ing up  behind  Coconnas,  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  Piedmon- 
tese  turned  his  head. 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  it  was  no  dream  then.  You 
are  still  alive  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  La  Mole,  "  I  am  still  alive. 
It  is  not  your  fault,  but  such  is  the  case." 

'■'■Mordieu!  I  recognize  you  perfectly,"  said 
Coconnas,  "in  spite  of  your  pale  cheeks.  You 
were  redder  than  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 

"  And  I  recognize  you  also,"  said  La  Mole, 
"  in  spite  of  that  yellow  cut  across  your  face. 
You  were  paler  than  you  are  now  when  I  gave  it 
to  you." 

Coconnas  bit  his  lips,  but  continued  in  the  same 
ironical  tone. 

"It  is  curious,  is  it  not,  Monsieur  de  la  Mole, 
particularly  for  a  Huguenot,  to  see  the  admiral 
hung  up  to  that  iron  hookT' 

"  Count,"  said  La  Mole  with  a  bow,  "  I  am  no 
longer  a  Huguenot,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic." 

"  Bah  I"  cried  Coconnas,  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
"  you  are  converted?     How  very  sly  of  you  !" 

"  Sir,"  replied  La  Mole,  with  the  same  serious 
politeness,  "  I  made  a  vow  to  become  a  Catholic 
if  1  escaped  the  massacre." 

"It  was  a  very  prudent  vow,"  returned  the 
Piedmontese,  "  and  I  congratulate  you  on  it ;  is  it 
the  only  one  you  made?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  made  one  other,"  replied  La  Mole, 
patting  his  horse  with  his  usual  deliberate  grace. 

"  And  it  was "  inquired  Coconnas. 

"  To  hang  you  up  yonder,  to  that  little  hook 
which  seems  to  be  waiting  for  you,  just  below 
Monsieur  de  Coligny." 

"  What !"  cried  Coconnas,  "  all  alive,  just  as  I 
am?" 

"No,  sir;  after  passing  my  sword  through 
your  body." 

Coconnas  became  purple,  and  his  grey  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

"  Really,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer;  "  to  yonder 
rail?  You  are  not  quite  tall  enough  for  that,  my 
little  gentleman." 

"  Then  I  will  get  upon  your  horse,"  replied  La 
Mole.  "  Ah  !  you  think,  my  dear  M.  Hannibal  de 
Coconnas,  that  you  may  assassinate  people  with 
impunity  under  the  loyal  and  honorable  pretext  of 
being  a  hundred  to  one.  Not  so.  A  day  comes 
when  every  man  finds  his  man,  and  for  you  that 
day  is  come  now.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  break 
your  ugly  head  with  a  pistol  shot ;  but  pshaw ! 
I  should  perhaps  miss  you,  for  my  hand  still 
shakes  with  the  wounds  you  so  treacherously  gave 
me." 

"  My  ugly  head  !"  roared  Coconnas,  throwing 
himself  off  his  horse.  "On  foot!  Monsieur  le 
Comte — out  with  your  blade  !"  And  he  drew  his 
sword. 

"I  think  your  Huguenot  called  him  ugly," 
whispered  the  Duciiess  of  Nevers  to  Margaret. 
"  Do  you  find  him  so '^" 


"  He  is  charming,"  cried  Margaret  laughing, 
"and  Monsieur  de  la  Mole's  anger  renders  him 
unjust.     But  hush  !  let  us  observe  them." 

La  Mole  got  off  his  horse  with  as  much  delib- 
eration as  Coconnas  had  shown  haste,  drew  his 
sword,  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  he,  as  he  extended  his  arm. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Coconnas,  as  he  stretched 
out  his. 

Both,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  wounded  in 
the  shoulder,  and  a  sudden  movement  still  caused 
them  acute  suffering.  A  stifled  laugh  was  audible 
from  behind  the  trees.  The  princesses  had  been 
unable  to  restrain  it  when  they  saw  the  two  cham- 
pions rubbing  their  shoulders  and  grimacing  with 
pain.  The  laugh  reached  the  ears  of  La  Mole 
and  Coconnas,  who  had  been  hitherto  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  who  now,  on  look- 
ing round,  perceived  the  ladies.  La  Mole  again 
put  himself  on  guard,  steady  as  an  automaton,  and 
Coconnas,  as  their  swords  crossed,  uttered  an 
energetic  Mordieu! 

'•^Ah  fa/"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "they  are  in 
earnest,  and  will  kill  one  another  if  we  do  not 
prevent  it.  This  is  going  too  far.  Stop,  gentle- 
men, I  entreat  you." 

"  Let  them  go  on,"  said  Henriette,  who,  hav- 
ing already  seen  Coconnas  make  head  successfully 
against  three  antagonists  at  once,  trusted  that  he 
would  have  at  least  as  easy  a  bargain  of  La  Mole. 
At  the  first  clash  of  the  steel,  the  combatants 
became  silent.  They  were  neither  of  them  con- 
fident in  their  strength,  and,  at  each  pass  or  parry, 
their  imperfectly  healed  wounds  caused  them  sharp 
pain.  Nevertheless,  with  fixed  and  ardent  eye, 
his  lips  slightly  parted,  his  teeth  firmly  set.  La 
Mole  advanced  with  short  steady  steps  upon  his 
adversary,  who,  perceiving  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  master  offence,  retreated — gradually,  it  is  true, 
but  still  retreated.  In  this  manner  they  reached 
the  e(\ge  of  the  moat,  or  dry  ditch,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  spectators  had  stationed  them- 
selves. There,  as  if  he  had  only  retired  with  the 
view  of  getting  nearer  to  the  duchess,  Coconnas 
stopped,  and  made  a  rapid  thrust.  At  the  same 
instant  a  sanguine  spot,  which  grew  each  second 
larger,  appeared  upon  the  white  satin  of  La  Mole's 
doublet. 

"  Courage  !"  cried  the  Duchess  of  Nevers. 

"  Poor  La  Mole  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with  a 
cry  of  sorrow. 

La  Mole  heard  the  exclamation,  threw  one 
expressive  glance  to  the  queen,  and  making  a 
skilful  feint,  followed  it  up  by  a  pass  of  lightning 
swiftness.  This  time  both  the  women  shrieked. 
The  point  of  La  Mole's  rapier  had  appeared,  crim- 
son with  blood,  behind  the  back  of  Coconnas. 

Neither  of  the  combatants  fell ;  they  remained 
on  their  feet,  staring  at  each  other,  each  of  them 
feeling  that  at  the  first  movement  he  made  he 
should  lose  his  balance.  At  last  the  Piedmontese, 
more  dangerously  wounded  than  his  antagonist, 
and  feeling  that  his  strength  was  ebbing  away 
with  his  blood,  threw  himself  forward  upon  La 
Mole,  and  seized  him  with  one  arm,  whilst  with 
the  other  baud  he  felt  for  his  dagger.  La  Mole 
mustered  all  his  remaining  strength,  raised  his 
hand,  and  struck  Coconnas  on  the  forehead  with 
his  sword-hilt.  Coconnas  fell,  but  in  falling  he 
dragged  his  adversary  after  him,  and  both  rolled 
into  the  ditch.  Then  Margaret  and  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers,  seeing  that  although,  apparently  dying, 
they  still  sought  to  finish  each  other,  sprang  for- 
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ward,  preceded  by  the  captain  of  the  guards.  But 
l;(?fore  they  reached  the  wounded  men,  the  eyes 
of  the  latter  closed,  their  grasp  was  loosened,  and, 
letting  fall  their  weapons,  they  stretched  them- 
selves out  stiff  and  convulsed.  A  pool  of  blood 
had  already  formed  itself  around  them. 

"  Oh!  brave,  brave  La  Mole  !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, unable  to  repress  her  admiration.  *'How 
can  I  forgive  myself  for  having  suspected  youl" 
And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  cried  the  duchess,  sobbing  vio- 
lently. "  Say,  madam,  did  you  ever  see  such 
intrepid  champions?" 

"Tudieu! — What  hard  knocks!"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  trying  to  stanch  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  wounds.  "  Hola  !  you  who  are  coming, 
come  more  quickly." 

A  man,  seated  on  the  front  of  a  sort  of  cart 
painted  of  a  red  color,  was  seen  slowly  approach- 
ing. 

"Hola!"  repeated  the  captain,  "will  you 
come,  then,  when  you  are  called  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  these  gentlemen  are  in  want  of  assist- 
ance?" 

The  man  in  the  cart,  whose  appearance  was  in 
the  highest  degree  coarse  and  repulsive,  stopped  his 
horse,  got  down,  and  stepped  over  the  two  bodies. 

"  These  are  pretty  wounds,"  said  he,  "but  I 
make  better  ones." 

"Who,  then,  are  youl"  said  Margaret,  expe- 
riencing, in  spite  of  herself,  a  vague  and  uncon- 
querable sensation  of  terror. 

"Madam,"  replied  the  man,  bowing  to  the 
ground,  "  I  am  Maitre  Caboche,  executioner  of  the 
city  of  Paris ;  and  I  am  conrue  to  suspend  to  this 
gibbet  some  companions  for  the  admiral." 

"  And  I  am  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ;  throw  out 
your  dead  bodies,  place  our  horses'  clothes  in  your 
cart,  and  bring  these  two  gentlemen  carefully  to 
the  Louvre." 

La  Mole  recovers  from  his  wounds  before 
Coconnas  is  out  of  danger.  The  latter  is,  in  great 
measure,  restored  to  health  through  the  care  and 
attention  which  his  late  antagonist  generously 
lavishes  on  him ;  they  become  intimate  friends, 
find  Coconnas  is  appointed  to  the  household  of  the 
Duke  of  Aleinjon,  to  which  La  Mole  already 
belongs.  The  duke,  out  of  opposition  to  his 
brothers,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  has  a 
leaning  towards  the  Huguenot  party.  De  Mouy, 
a  Protestant  leader,  whose  father  has  been  assas- 
sinated by  Maurevel,  comes  in  disguise  to  the 
Louvre,  to  communicate  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
in  the  sincerity  of  whose  conversion  the  Hugue- 
nots do  not  believe.  Henry,  however,  who  knows 
that  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  have  ears,  refuses  to 
listen  to  De  Mouy,  and  declares  himself  Catholic 
to  the  backbone  ;  and  De  Mouy,  despairing  and 
indignant,  leaves  the  king's  apartment.  The 
Duke  of  Alengon,  who  has  overheard  their  con- 
ference, as  Henry  suspected,  stops  the  Huguenot 
emissary,  and  shows  a  disposition  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  that  party  and  become  King  of 
Navarre.  Therfe  is  a  great  deal  of  intrigue  and 
manoeuvring,  very  skilfully  managed  by  Henry, 
who  makes  D'Alen^on  believe  that  he  has  no 
wish  to  become  anything  more  than  a  simple 
country-gentleman,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  aid 
him  in  his  ambitious  designs.  He  proposes  that 
they  should  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving 
Paris  and  repairing  to  Navarre.  Before  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  princes  are  completed, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Anjoy  has  been  elected 
King  of  Poland,  and  has  had  his  election  ratified 


by  the  Pope  ;  and  D'Alengon  then  begins  to  think 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  remain  at  Paris  on 
the  chance  of  himself  becoming  King  of  France. 
Charles  IX.  is  delicate  and  sickly,  subject  to  tre- 
mendous outbursts  of  passion  which  leave  him 
weak  and  exhausted  ;  his  life  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
long  one.  Should  he  die,  and  even  if  the  Poles 
should  allow  their  new  king  to  return  to  France, 
D'Alencon  would  have  titme,  bethinks,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  latter,  to  seize  upon  the  vacant 
throne.  Even  the  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Po- 
land would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the  possession 
of  that  of  Navarre.  Whilst  ruminating  these 
plans,  one  of  the  king's  frequent  hunting  parties 
takes  place  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  and  is  attended 
by  all  the  royal  family  except  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
then  absent  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  At  this 
hunting  party  the  following  striking  incidents 
occur. 

The  piqueur  who  had  told  the  king  that  the  boar 
was  still  in  the  enclosure,  had  spoken  the  truth. 
Hardly  was  the  bloodhound  put  upon  the  scent, 
when  he  plunged  into  a  thicket,  and  drove  the  ani- 
mal, an  enormous  one  of  its  kind,  from  its  retreat 
in  a  cluster  of  thorn-bushes.  The  boar  made 
straight  across  the  road,  at  about  fifty  paces  from 
the  king.  The  leashes  of  a  score  of  dogs  were 
immediately  slipped,  and  the  eager  hounds  rushed 
headlong  in  pursuit. 

The  chase  was  Charles'  strongest  passion. 
Scarcely  had  the  boar  crossed  the  road,  when  he 
spurred  after  him,  sounding  the  view  upon  his 
horn,  and  fidlowed  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and 
by  Henry  of  Navarre.  All  the  other  chasseurs 
followed. 

The  royal  forests,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
were  not,  as  at  present,  extensive  parks  inter- 
sected by  carriage  roads.  Kings  had  not  yet  had 
the  happy  idea  of  becoming  timber-merchants,  and 
of  dividing  their  woods  into  tallies  and  futaies. 
The  trees,  planted  not  by  scientific  foresters,  but 
by  the  hand  of  God,  who  let  the  seed  fall  where 
the,  wind  chose  to  bear  it,  were  not  arranged  in 
quincunxes,  but  sprang  up  without  order,  and  as 
they  now  do  in  the  virgin  forests  of  America. 
Consequently  a  forest  at  that  period  was  a  place  in 
which  boars  and  stags,  wolves  and  robbers,  were 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  wood  of  Bondy  was  surrounded  by  a  circu- 
lar road,  like  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  and  crossed  by  a 
dozen  paths  which  might  be  called  the  spokes. 
To  complete  the  comparison,  the  axle  was  repre- 
sented by  a  carrefour^  or  open  space,  in  the  centre 
of  the  wood,  whence  all  these  paths  diverged,  and 
whither  any  of  the  sportsmen  who  might  be  thrown 
out  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing,  till  some  sight 
or  sound  of  the  chase  enabled  them  to  rejoin  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  happened, 
as  it  usually  did  at  these  hunts,  that  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  had  opposed  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hunters,  the  baying  of  the  hounds  had 
become  inaudible  in  the  distance,  and  the  king 
himself  had  returned  to  the  carrefour,  swearing 
and  cursing  according  to  his  custom. 

"Well,  D'Alencon!  Well,  Henriot!"  cried 
he — "  here  you  are,  mordieu  !  as  calm  and  quiet 
as  nuns  following  their  abbess.  That  is  not  hunt- 
ing. You,  D'Alen§on — you  look  as  if  you  had 
just  come  out  of  a  bandbox  ;  and  you  are  so  per- 
fumed, that  if  you  got  between  the  boar  and  my 
dogs,  you  would  make  them  lose  the  scent.  And 
you,  Henriot — where  is  your  boar-spear?  Where 
your  arquebuss?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Henry,  "an  arquebuss  would 
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be  useless  to  me.  I  know  that  your  majesty  likes 
to  shoot  the  boar  himself  when  it  is  brought  to 
bay.  As  to  the  spear,  I  handle  it  very  clumsily. 
We  are  not  used  to  it  in  our  mountains,  where  we 
hunt  the  bear  with  nothing-  but  a  dagger." 

"  By  the  mordieu,  Henry,  when  you  return  to 
your  Pyrenees  you  shall  send  me  a  cart-load  of 
bears.  It  must  be  noble  sport  to  contend  with  an 
animal  that  can  stifle  you  with  a  hug.  But  hark  ! 
I  hear  the  dogs!     No,  I  was  mistaken." 

The  king  put  liis  horn  to  his  mouth  and  sounded 
a  fanfare.  Several  horns  replied  to  him.  Sud- 
denly a  piqucur  appeared,-  sounding  a  different 
call. 

"  The  view  !  the  view!"  cried  the  king;  and 
he  galloped  off,  followed  by  the  other  sportsmen. 

The  pi'jucur  was  not  mistaken.  As  the  king 
advanced  he  heard  the  baying  of  the  pack,  which 
was  now  composed  of  more  than  sixty  dogs,  fresh 
relays  having  been  slipped  at  different  places  near 
which  the  boar  had  passed.  At  last  Charles 
caught  a  second  glimpse  of  the  animal,  and,  prof- 
iting by  the  height  of  the  adjacent  trees,  which 
enabled  him  to  ride  beneath  their  branches,  he 
turned  into  the  wood,  sounding  his  horn  with  all 
his  strength.  The  princes  followed  him  for  some 
time,  but  the  king  had  so  vigorous  a  horse,  and, 
carried  away  by  his  eagerness,  he  dashed  over 
such  steep  and  broken  ground,  and  through  such 
dense  thickets,  that  first  the  ladies,  then  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  his  gentlemen,  and  at  last  the  two 
princes  were  forced  to  abandon  him.  All  the 
hunters  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  Charles 
and  a  few  piqueurs,  found  themselves  reassembled 
at  the  carrefour.  D'Alengon  and  Henry  were 
standing  near  each  other  in  a  long  alley.  At 
about  a  hundred  paces  from  them  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  halted,  with  his  retinue  of  twenty  or 
thirty  gentlemen,  who  were  armed,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  rather  for  the  battle-field  than  the 
hunting-ground.  The  ladies  were  in  the  carrefour 
itself. 

"  Would  it  not  seem,"  said  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
gon  to  Henry,  glancing  at  the  Duke  of  Guise  with 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  "  that  yonder  man  with  his 
steel-clad  escort  is  the  true  king  ?  He  does  not 
even  vouchsafe  a  glance  to  us  poor  princes." 

"  Why  should  he  treat  us  better  than  our  own 
relations  do  ?"  replied  Henry.  "  Are  we  not,  you 
and  I,  prisoners  at  the  court  of  France,  hostages 
for  our  party  ?" 

The  Duke  Francis  started,  and  looked  at  Henry 
as  if  to  provoke  a  further  explanation  ;  but  Henry 
had  gone  further  than  he  was  wont,  and  he  re- 
mained silent. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Henry?"  inquired  the 
duke,  evidently  vexed  that  his  brother-in-law,  by 
his  taciturnity,  compelled  him  to  put  the  question. 

"I  mean,  brother,"  answered  Henry,  "that 
those  armed  men  who  seem  so  careful  not  to  lose 
sight  of  us,  have  quite  the  appearance  of  guards 
charged  to  prevent  us  from  escaping." 

"Escaping!  Why?  How?"  cried  D'Alengon, 
with  a  well-feigned  air  of  surprise  and  simplicity. 

"You  have  a  magnificent  jennet  there,  Fran- 
cis," said  Henry,  following  up  the  subject,  whilst 
appearing  to  change  the  conversation.  "I  am 
sure  he  would  get  over  seven  leagues  in  an  hour, 
and  twenty  from  now  till  noon.  It  is  a  fine  day 
for  a  ride.  Look  at  that  cross-road — how  level 
and  pleasant  it  is  !  Are  you  not  tempted,  Francis  ? 
For  my  part,  my  spurs  are  burning  my  heels." 

Francis  made  no  answer.     He  turned  red  and 


pale  alternately,  and  appeared  to  be  straining  his 
hearing  to  catch  some  sound  of  the  chase. 

"The  news  from  Poland  have  produced  their 
effect,"  said  Henry  to  himself,  "and  .my  good 
brother-in-law  has  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  would 
like  to  see  me  escape,  but  I  shall  not  go  alone." 

He  had  scarcely  made  the  reflection,  when 
several  of  the  recently  converted  Huguenots,  who 
within  the  last  two  or  three  months  had  returned 
to  the  court  and  the  Romish  church,  came  up  at  a 
canter,  and  saluted  the  two  j«rinces  with  a  most 
engaging  smile.  The  Duke  of  Alengon,  already 
urged  on  by  Henry's  overtures,  had  but  to  utter  a 
word  or  make  a  sign,  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
flight  would  be  favored  by  the  thirty  or  forty  cav- 
aliers who  had  collected  around  him,  as  if  to 
oppose  themselves  to  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  But  that  word  he  did  not  utter.  He 
turned  away  his  head,  and,  putting  his  horn  to  his 
mouth,  sounded  the  rally. 

Nevertheless  the  new-comers,  as  if  they  thought 
that  D'Alengon's  hesitation  was  occasioned  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Guisards,  had  gradually  placed 
themselves  between  the  latter  and  the  two  princes, 
arraying  themselves  in  echelon  with  a  sort  of 
strategic  skill,  which  implied  a  habit  of  military 
manoeuvres.  Guise  and  his  followers  would  have 
had  to  ride  over  them  to  get  at  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
gon  and  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  side,  a  long  and  unobstructed  road  lay  open 
before  the  brothers-in-law. 

Suddenly,  between  the  trees,  at  ten  paces  from 
the  King  of  Navarre,  there  appeared  another  horse- 
man, whom  the  princes  had  not  yet  seen.  Henry 
was  trying  to  guess  who  this  person  was,  when 
the  gentleman  raised  his  hat  and  disclosed  the 
features  of  the  Viscount  of  Turenne,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  then  in  Poitou.  The  viscount  even 
risked  a  sign,  which  meant  to  say — "Are  you 
coming?"  But  Henry,  after  consulting  the  in- 
expressive countenance  and  dull  eyes  of  the  Duke 
of  Alengon  turned  his  head  two  or  three  times 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  if  something  in  the  collar  of 
his  doublet  inconvenienced  him.  It  was  a  reply  in 
the  negative.  The  viscount  understood  it,  gave 
his  horse  the  spur,  and  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees.  At  the  same  moment  the  pack  was  heard 
approaching  ;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  the 
boar  was  seen  to  pass,  followed  at  a  short  distance 
by  the  dogs,  whilst  after  them  came  Charles  IX., 
like  some  demon-huntsman,  bareheaded,  his  horn 
at  his  mouth,  sounding  as  though  he  would  burst 
his  lungs.     Three  or  four  piqueurs  followed  him. 

"The  king!"  cried  D'Alengon  riding  off  to 
join  in  the  chase.  Henry,  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  his  partisans,  signed  to  them  to  remain, 
and  approached  the  ladies. 

"  Well,"  said  Margaret,  advancing  to  meet 
him. 

"  Well,  madame,"  said  Henry,  "  we  are  hunt- 
ing the  boar." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,  the  wind  has  changed  since  yesterday 
morning.  I  think  I  predicted  that  such  would  be 
the  case." 

"  These  changes  of  wind  are  bad  for  hunting — 
are  they  not,  sir?"  inquired  Margaret. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  "  they  sometimes 
overturn  previous  arrangements,  and  the  plan  has 
to  be  remade." 

At  this  moment  the  baying  of  the  pack  was 
again  heard  near  the  carrefour.    The  noise  and 
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tumult  rapidly  approaching',  warned  the  hunters  to 
be  on  the  alert.  All  heads  were  raised,  every  ear 
was  strained,  when  suddenly  the  boar  burst  oat  of 
the  wood,  and,  instead  of  plunging  into  the  opposite 
thicket,  made  straight  for  the  carrefour.  Close  to 
the  animal's  heels  were  thirty  or  forty  of  the  strong- 
est amongst  the  dogs,  and  at  less  than  twenty 
paces  behind  these  came  Charles  himself,  without 
cap  or  cloak,  his  clothes  torn  by  the  thorns,  his 
face  and  hands  covered  with  blood.  Only  one  or 
two  piqumrs  kept  up  with  him.  Alternately 
sounding  his  horn  and  shoutincr  encouragement  to 
the  dogs,  the  king  pressed  onwards,  everything  but 
the  chase  forgotten.  If  his  horse  had  failed  him 
at  that  moment,  he  would  have  exclaimed,  like 
Richard  III.,  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse!"  But 
the  horse  appeared  as  eager  as  his  rider.  His 
feet  scarce  touched  the  ground,  and  he  seemed  to 
snort  fire  from  his  blood-red  nostrils.  Boar,  dogs, 
and  king  dashed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Hallali !  hallali !"  cried  the  king  as  he  passed. 
And  again  he  applied  his  horn  to  his  bleeding 
lips.  A  short  distance  behind  him  came  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on  and  two  more  piqueurs.  The  horses 
of  th3  others  were  blown  or  distanced. 

Everybody  now  joined  in  the  pursuit,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  boar  would  soon  turn  to  bay. 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the  beast 
left  the  path  and  entered  the  wood  ;  but  on  reach- 
ing a  neighboring  glade,  he  turned  his  tail  to  a 
rock  and  made  head  against  the  dogs.  The  most 
interesting  moment  of  the  hunt  had  arrived.  The 
animal  was  evidently  prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.  The  dogs,  fierce  and  foaming  after  their 
three  hours'  chase,  precipitated  themselves  upon 
him  with  a  fury  which  was  redoubled  by  the  shouts 
and  oaths  of  the  king.  The  hunters  arranged 
themselves  in  a  circle,  Charles  a  little  in  front, 
having  behind  him  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  who 
carried  an  arquebuss,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  who 
was  armed  only  with  a  couteau-de-chasse.  The 
duke  unslung  his  arquebuss  and  lit  the  match  ; 
Henry  loosened  his  hunting-knife  in  the  scabbard. 
As  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  affected  to  despise 
field-sports,  he  kept  himself  a  little  apart  with  his 
gentlemen  ;  and  on  the  other  side  another  little 
group  was  formed  by  the  ladies  All  eyes  were 
fixed  in  anxious  expectation  upon  the  boar. 

A  little  apart  stood  a  piqueur,  exerting  all  his 
strength  to  resist  the  efforts  of  two  enormous  dogs, 
who  awaited,  covered  with  their  coats  of  mail, 
howling  savagely,  and  struggling  as  though  they 
would  break  their  chains,  the  moment  when  they 
should  be  let  loose  upon  the  boar.  The  latter  did 
wonders.  Attacked  at  one  time  by  forty  dogs, 
that  covered  hini  like  a  living  wave  or  many-colored 
carpet,  and  strove  on  all  sides  to  tear  his  wrinkled 
and  bristling  hide,  he,  at  each  blow  of  his  formi- 
dable tusk,  tossed  one  of  his  assailants  ten  feet  into 
the  air.  The  dogs  fell  to  the  ground  ripped  up, 
and  threw  themselves,  with  their  bowels  hanging 
out  of  their  wounds,  once  more  into  the  melee; 
whilst  Charles,  with  hair  on  end,  inflamed  eyes, 
and  distended  nostrils,  bent  forward  over  the  neck 
of  his  foaming  steed  and  sounded  a  furious  hallali. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  twenty  dogs  were  dis- 
abled. 

"The  mastiffs!"  cried  Charles;  "the  mas- 
tiffs!" 

At  the  word,  the  piqueur  slipped  the  leashes, 
and  the  two  dogs  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the 
carnage,  upsetting  the  smaller  hounds,  and  with 
their  iron-coated  sides  forcing  their   way   to   the 


boar,  whom  they  seized  each  by  an  ear.  The 
animal,  feeling  himself  coijf'e,  as  it  is  termed, 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  pain  and  fury. 

"  Bravo,  Duredent !  Bravo,  Risquetout !"  vocife- 
rated Charles.  "  Courage,  my  dogs  !  a  spear  !  a 
spear  !" 

"Will  you  have  my  arquebuss T'  said  the 
Duke  of  Alencon. 

"  No,"  cried  the  king.  "  No — one  does  not 
feel  the  ball  go  in  ;  there  is  no  pleasure  in  that. 
One  feels  the  spear.     A  spear  !  a  spear  !" 

A  hoar-spear  made  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire 
and  tipped  with  iron,  was  handed  to  the  king. 
"  Be  cautious,  brother !"  exclaimed  Margaret. 

"  Sus,  sus,  sire  !"  cried  the  Duchess  of  Nevers. 
"  Do  not  miss  him,  sire.  A  ffood  thrust  to  the 
brute!" 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,  duchess,"  replied 
Charles.  And  levelling  his  spear,  he  charged  the 
boar,  who,  being  held  down  by  the  t^vo  dogs,  could 
not  avoid  the  blow.  Nevertheless,  at  the  sight  of 
the  glittering  point  of  the  weapon,  the  animal 
made  a  movemelff  on  one  side,  ana  the  spear, 
instead  of  piercing  his  breast,  grazed  his  shoulder, 
and  struck  against  the  rock  in  his  rear. 

"  Mille  noms  cfun  diable!  "  cried  the  king,  "  I 
have  missed  him.  A  spear!  a  spear!"  And 
backing  his  horse,  like  a  knight  in  the  lists,  he 
pitched  away  his  weapon,  of  which  the  point  had 
turned  against  the  rock.  A  piqueur  advanced  to 
give  him  another.  But  at  the  same  moment,  as  if 
he  had  foreseen  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  was 
determined  to  avoid  it  at  any  cost,  the  boar,  by  a 
violent  effort,  wrenched  his  torn  ears  from  the 
jaws  of  the  dogs,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  brist- 
ling and  hideous,  his  respiration  sounding  like  the 
bellows  of  a  forge,  and  his  teeth  chattering  and 
grinding  against  each  other,  he  lowered  his  head 
and  made  a  rush  at  the  king's  horse.  Charles  was 
too  experienced  a  sportsman  not  to  have  anticipated 
this  attack,  and  he  turned  his  horse  quickly  aside. 
But  he  had  pressed  too  hard  upon  the  bit ;  the 
horse  reared  violently,  and,  either  terrified  at  the 
boar  or  compelled  by  the  pull  on  the  bridle,  fell 
backwards.  The  spectators  uttered  a  lerri])le  cry. 
The  king's  thigh  was  under  the  horse. 

"  Slack  your  rein  I"  cried  Henry,  "  slack  your 
rein!" 

The  king  relinquished  his  hold  .on  the  bridle, 
seized  the  saddle  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  tried  to  dr^w  his  hunting-knife  ;  but  the  blade, 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  ofliis  body,  would  not 
leave  its  sheath. 

"  The  boar  !  the  boar ! "  cried  Charles.  "  Help, 
D'Alen5on  !  help  !" 

Nevertheless  the  horse,  left  to  himself,  as  if  he 
had  understood  his  rider's  peril,  made  an  effort, 
and  had  already  got  up  on  three  legs,  when  Henry 
saw  the  Duke  Francis  grow  deadly  pale,  bring  his 
arquebuss  to  his  shoulder,  ani  fire.  The  ball,  in- 
stead of  striking  the  boar,  now  but  at  two  paces 
from  the  king,  broke  the  front  leg  of  the  horse, 
who  again  fell  with  his  nose  upon  the  earth.  At . 
the  same  moment  Charles'  boot  was  torn  by  thei 
tusk  of  the  boar. 

"Oh!"  murmured  D'Alengon  between  hisi 
pallid  lips,  "  I  think  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  isi 
King  of  France,  and  that  I  am  King  of  Poland  !" 

It  seemed  indeed  probable.  The  snout  of  thet 
boar  was  rummaging  Charles'  thigh,  when  the* 
latter  felt  somebody  seize  and  raise  his  arm — at 
keen  bright  blade  flashed  before  his  eyes,  andl 
buried  itself  to  the  hilt  in  the  shoulder  of  the  brute;; 
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whilst  a  gauntleted  hand  put  aside  the  dangerous 
tusks  which  were  already  disappearing^  under  the 
king-'s  garments,  Charles,  who  had  taicen  advan- 
tage of  the  horse's  movement  to  disengage  his 
leg,  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and,  seeing  himself 
covered  with  blood,  became  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

*'  Sire,"  said  Henry,  who,  still  on  his  knees, 
held  down  the  boar,  which  he  had  stabbed  to  the 
heart — "  Sire,  there  is  no  harm  done.  I  put 
aside  the  tusk,  and  your  Majesty  is  unhurt." 
Then,  getting  up,  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  the  boar  fell,  the  blood  flowing 
from  his  mouth  even  more  plentifully  than  from 
the  wound. 

Charles,  surrounded  by  the  alarmed  throng,  and 
assailed  by  cries  of  terror  that  might  well  have 
bewildered  the  calmest  courage,  was  for  a  moment 
on  the  point  of  falling  senseless  near  the  dying 
animal.  But  he  recovered  himself,  and  turning 
towards  the  King  of  Navarre,  pressed  his  hand 
with  a  look  in  which  was  visible  the  first  gleam  of 
kindly  feeling  that  he  had  shown  during  his 
twenty-four  years  of  existence. 

"  Thanks,  Henriot,"  said  he. 

"My  poor  brother!"  cried  D'Alengon,  ap- 
proaching the  king. 

"Ah!  you  are  there,  D'Alengon?"  cried 
Charles.  "  Well,  you  famous  marksman,  what  is 
become  of  your  bullet?" 

"  It  must  have  flattened  upon  the  hide  of  the 
boar,"  said  the  duke. 

^'■Eh!  mon  Dieu !  "  cried  Henry,  with  a  surprise 
that  was  admirably  acted  ;  "  see  there,  Francis — 
your  ball  has  broken  the  leg  of  his  Majesty's 
horse  !" 

"  What!"  said  the  king;  "  is  that  true?" 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  duke,  in  great  con- 
fusion ;  "  my  haiid  trembled  so  violently." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  for  an  expert  marksman  you 
have  made  a  singular  shot,  Francis,"  said  Charles 
frowning. 

"  For  the  second  time,  thanks,  Henriot.  Gen- 
tlemen," continued  the  king,  "  we  will  return 
to  Paris  ;  I  have  had  enough  for  to-day." 

Margaret  came  up  to  congratulate  Henry. 

'■''Mafoi!  yes,  Margot,"  said  Charles,  "you 
may  congratulate  him,  and  very  sincerely  too,  for 
without  him  the  King  of  France  would  now  be 
Henry  the  Third." 

"Alas!  madam,"  said  the  Bearnais,  "the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  already  my  enemy,  will  hate  me 
tenfold  for  this  morning's  work.  But  it  cannot  be 
helped.  One  does  what  one  can,  asM.  d'AIen§on 
will  tell  you." 

And  stooping,  he  drew  his  hunting-knife  from 
the  carcass  of  the  boar,  and  plunged  it  thrice  into 
the  ground,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  blood. 

Before  leaving  the  Louvre,  on  the  morning  of 
the  boar-hunt,  Charles  has  been  prevailed  upon  by 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
prediction  already  referred  to,  has  vowed  Henry's 
destruction,  to  sign  a  warrarit  for  the  King  of 
Navarre's  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile. 
In  this  warrant  she  inserts  the  words,  "dead  or 
alive,"  and  entrusts  its  execution  to  the  assassin 
Maurevel,  intimating  to  him  that  Henry's  death 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  her  than  his  capture. 
Charles,  however,  learns  that  his  mother  has  had 
an  interview  with  Maurevel,  guesses  the  fate 
reserved  for  Henry,  and,  as  the  least  troublesome 
way  of  rescuing  the  man  who  had  that  day  saved 
his  life,  he  makes  his  brother-in-law  accompany 
him  to  sup  and  pass  the  night  out  of  the  Louvre. 


Henry  does  not  dare  to  refuse,  although  he  is 
expecting  a  nocturnal  visit  from  De  Mouy  in  his 
apartment,  and  the  two  kings  leave  the  palace 
together.  Here  is  what  passes  after  their  depart- 
ure. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  midnight,  and  the  most 
profound  silence  reigned  in  the  Louvre.  Margaret 
and  the  Duchessof  Nevers  had  betaken  themselves 
to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Rue  Tizon  ;  Coconnas 
and  La  Mole  had  followed  them  ;  the  Duke  of 
Alen§on  remained  in  his  apartment,  in  va^ue  and 
anxious  expectation  of  the  events  which  the 
queen-mother  had  predicted  to  him  ;  finally,  Cath- 
arine herself  had  retired  to  rest,  and  Madame  de 
Sauve,  seated  at  her  bedside,  was  reading  to  her 
certain  Italian  tales,  at  which  the  good  queen 
laughed  heartily.  For  a  long  time,  Catharine  had 
not  been  in  so  complacent  a  humor.  After  making 
an  excellent  supper  with  her  ladies,  after  holding 
a  consultation  with  her  physician,  and  making  up 
the  account  of  her  day's  expenditure,  she  had 
ordered  prayers  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise, 
highly  important,  she  said,  to  the  happiness  of  her 
children.  It  was  one  of  Catharine's  Florentine 
habits  to  have  prayers  and  masses  said  for  the  suc- 
cess of  projects,  the  nature  of  which  was  known 
but  to  God  and  to  herself. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Sauve  is  reading,  a  terrible 
cry  and  a  pistol-shot  are  heard,  followed  by  the 
noise  of  a  struggle  from  the  direction  of  the  King 
of  Navarre's  apartment.  All  are  greatly  alarmed, 
except  Catharine,  who  affects  not  to  have  heard 
the  sounds,  and  forbids  inquiry  as  to  their  cause, 
attributing  them  to  some  brawling  guardsmen. 
At  last  the  disturbance  appears  to  have  ceased. 

"  It  is  over,"  said  Catharine. — Captam,"  she 
continued,  addressing  herself  to  Monsieur  de 
Nancey,  "  if  there  has  been  scandal  in  the  palace, 
you  will  not  fail  to-mofrow  to  have  it  severely 
punished.     Go  on  reading,  Carlotta." 

And  Catharine  fell  back  upon  her  pillows. 
Only  those  nearest  to  her  observed  that  large 
drops  of  perspiration  were  trickling  down  her 
face. 

Madame  de  Sauve  obeyed  the  formal  order  she 
had  received,  but  with  her  eyes  and  voice  only. 
Her  imagination  represented  to  her  some  terrible 
danger  suspended  over  the  head  of  him  she  loved. 
After  a  short  struggle  between  emotion  and  eti- 
quette, the  former  prevailed  ;  her  voice  died  away, 
the  book  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  fainted. 
Just  then  a  violent  noise  was  heard ;  a  heavy  hur- 
ried step  shook  the  corridor ;  two  pistol-shots 
caused  the  windows  to  rattle  in  their  frames,  and 
Catharine,  astonished  at  this  prolonged  struggle, 
sprang  fit»m  her  couch,  pale,  and  with  dilated 
eyeballs.  The  captain  of  the  guard  was  hastening 
to  the  door  when  she  seized  his  arm. 

"  Let  no  one  leave  the  room,"  she  cried;  "I 
will  go  myself  to  see  what  is  occurring." 

What  was  occurring,  or  rather  what  had 
occurred,  was  this:  De  Mouy  had  received,  that 
morning,  from  Henry's  page,  Orthon,  the  key  of 
the  King  of  Navarre's  apartment.  In  the  hollow 
of  the  key  was  a  small  roll  of  paper,  which  he 
drew  out  with  a  pin.  It  contained  the  password 
to  be  used  that  night  at  the  Louvre.  Orthon  had, 
moreover,  delivered  a  verbal  invitation  from  Henry 
to  De  Mouy,  to  visit  him  at  the  Louvre  that  night 
at  ten  o'clock. 

At  half-past  nine,  De  Mouy  donned  a  cuirass, 
of  which  the  strength  had  been  more  than  once 
tested;  over  this  he  buttoned  a  silken   doublet, 
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buckled  on  his  sword,  stuck  his  pistols  in  his  belt, 
and  covered  the  whole  with  the  counterpart  of  La 
Mole's  famous  crimson  mantle.  Thanks  to  this 
well-known  garment,  and  to  the  password  with 
which  he  was  provided,  he  passed  the  guards  undis- 
covered, and  went  straight  to  Henry's  apartment, 
imitating  as  usual,  and  as  well  as  he  could,  La 
Mole's  manner  of  walking.  In  the  antechamber 
he  found  Orthon  waiting  for  him. 

"  Sire  de  Mouy,"  said  the  lad,  "the  king  is 
out,  but  he  begs  of  you  to  wait,  and,  if  agreeable, 
to  throw  yourself  upon  his  bed  till  his  return." 

De  Mouy  entered  without  asking  any  further 
explanation,  and  by  way  of  passing  the  time,  took 
a  pen  and  ink,  and  began  marking  the  different 
stages  from  Paris  to  Psiu  upon  a  map  of  France 
that  hung  against  the  wall.  This  he  had  com- 
pleted, however,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
after  walking  two  or  three  times  round  the  room, 
and  gaping  twice  as  often,  he  took  advantage  of 
Henry's  permission,  and  stretched  himself  upon 
the  large  bed,  surrounded  with  dark  hangings, 
which  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment. 
He  placed  his  pistols  and  a  lamp  upon  a  table  near 
at  hand,  laid  his  naked  sword  beside  him,  and  cer- 
tain not  to  be  surprised,  since  Orthon  was  keeping 
watch  in  the  antechamber,  he  sank  into  a  heavy 
slumber,  and  was  soon  snoring  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  King  of  Navarre  himself. 

It  was  then  that  six  men  with  naked  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  daggers  in  their  girdles,  stealthily 
entered  the  corridor  upon  which  the  door  of 
Henry's  apartment  opened.  A  seventh  man 
walked  in  front  of  the  party,  having,  besides  his 
sword,  and  a  dagger  as  broad  and  as  strong  as  a 
hunting-knife,  a  brace  of  pistols  suspended  to  his 
belt  by  silver  hooks.  This  man  was  Maurevel. 
On  reaching  Henry's  door,  he  paused,  introduced 
into  the  lock  the  key  which  he  had  received  from 
the  queen-mother,  and,  leaving  two  men  at  the 
outer  door,  entered  the  antechamber  with  the  four 
others.  "Ah,  ha!"  said  he,  as  the  loud  breathing 
of  the  sleeper  reached  his  ears  from  the  inner 
room,  "  he  is  there." 

Just  then  Orthon,  thinking  it  was  his  master 
who  was  coming  in,  went  to  meet  him,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  five  armed  men.  At  the 
sight  of  that  sinister  countenance,  of  that  Maure- 
vel, whom  men  called  Tueur  du  Roi,  the  faithful 
lad  stepped  back,  and  placed  himself  before  the 
second  door. 

"  In  the  king's  name,"  said  Maurevel,  •'  where 
is  your  master?" 

"  My  master?" 

"Yes,  the  King  of  Navarre." 

"  The  King  of  Navarre  is  not  here,"  replied 
Orthon,  still  in  front  of  the  door. 

"  'Tis  a  lie,"  replied  Maurevel.  "  Come  !  out 
of  the  way !" 

The  B^arnese  are  a  headstrong  race ;  Orthon 
growled  in  reply  to  this  summons,  like  one  of  the 
dogs  of  his  own  mountains. 

"  You  shall  not  go  in,"  said  he  sturdily.  "  The 
king  is  absent."     And  he  held  the  door  to. 

Maurevel  made  a  sign  ;  the  four  men  seized  the 
lad,  pulled  him  away  from  the  door-jambs  to 
which  he  clung,  and  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
cry  out,  Maurevel  placed  his  hand  over  it.  Orthon 
bit  him  furiously  ;  the  assassin  snatched  away  his 
hand  with  a  suppressed  cry,  and  struck  the  boy  on 
the  head  with  his  sword-hilt.     Orthon  staggered. 

"Alarm!  alarm!  alarm!"  cried  he,  as  he  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 


The  assassins  passed  over  his  body  ;  two  re- 
mained at  the  second  door,  and  the  remaining  two 
entered  the  bedchamber,  led  on  by  Maurevel.  By 
the  light  of  the  lamp  still  burning  upon  the  table, 
they  distinguished  the  bed,  of  which  the  curtains 
were  closed. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  lieutenant  of  the  little 
band,  "  he  has  left  off  snoring,  it  seems." 

^^  AlIoJis,  svs  !  "  cried  Maurevel. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  hoarse  cry,  resem- 
bling rather  the  roar  of  a  lion  than  any  human 
accents,  issued  from  behind  the  curtains,  which 
the  next  instant  were  torn  asunder.  A  man 
armed  with  a  cuirass,  and  his  head  covered  with 
one  of  those  salades,  or  head-pieces,  that  come 
down  to  the  eyes,  appeared  seated  upon  the  bed,  a 
pistol  in  either  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  upon 
his  knees.  No  sooner  did  Maurevel  perceive  this 
figure,  and  recognize,  the  features  of  De  Mouy, 
than  he  became  frightfully  pale,  his  hair  bristled 
up,  his  mouth  filled  with  foam,  and  he  made  a  step 
backwards,  as  though  terrified  by  some  horrible 
and  unexpected  apparition.  At  the  same  moment 
the  armed  figure  rose  from  its  seat  and  made  a 
step  forwards,  so  that  the  assailed  seemed  to  be 
pursuing,  and  the  assailant  to  fly. 

"Ah!  villain,"  exclaimed  De  Mouy,  in  the 
hollow  tones  of  suppressed  fury,  "  do  you  come  to 
kill  me  as  you  killed  my  father?" 

The  two  men  who  had  accompanied  Maurevel 
into  the  chamber  alone  heard  these  terrible  words  ; 
but  as  they  were  spoken,  De  Mouy's  pistol  had 
been  brought  to  a  level  with  Maurevel's  head. 
Maurevel  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  very 
moment  that  De  Mouy  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
bullet  passed  over  him,  and  one  of  the  guards  who 
stood  behind,  and  who  had  been  uncovered  by  his 
movement,  received  it  in  his  heart.  At  the  same 
instant  Maurevel  fired,  but  the  ball  rebounded  from 
De  Mouy's  cuirass.  Then  De  Mouy,  with  one 
blow  of  his  heavy  sword,  split  the  skull  of  the 
other  soldier,  and,  turning  upon  Maurevel,  attack- 
ed him  furiously.  The  combat  was  terrible  but 
short.  At  the  fourth  pass  Maurevel  felt  the  cold 
steel  in  his  throat ;  he  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  fell 
backwards,  and,  in  falling,'  overturned  the  lamp. 
Immediately  De  Mouy,  profiting  by  the  darkness, 
and  vigorous  and  active  as  one  of  Homer's  heroes, 
rushed  into  the  outer  room,  cut  down  one  of  the 
guards,  pushed  aside  the  other,  and,  passing  like  a 
thunderbolt  between  the  two  men  stationed  at  the 
door  of  the  antechamber,  received  their  fire  with- 
out injury.  He  had  still  got  a  loaded  pistol,  be- 
sides the  sword  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
handle.  For  one  second  he  hesitated  whether  he 
should  take  refuge  in  Monsieur  d'Alengon's  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which,  he  thought,  was  just  then 
opened,  or  whether  he  should  endeavor  to  leave 
the  Louvre.  Deciding  upon  the  latter  course,  he 
sprang  down  the  stairs,  ten  steps  at  a  time,  reached 
the  wicket,  uttered  the  password,  and  darted  out. 

"  Go  up  stairs,"  he  shouted  as  he  passed  the 
guardhouse ;  "  they  are  slaying  there  for  the 
king's  account." 

And  before  he  could  be  pursued,  he  had  disap- 
peared in  the  Rue  du  Coq,  without  having  received 
a  scratch. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  time  that  Catharine 
had  said  to  De  Nancey — "  Remain  here  ;  I  will 
go  myself  to  see  what  is  occurring." 

"  But,  madam,"  replied  the  captain,  "  the  dan- 
ger to  which  your  majesty  might  be  exposed  com- 
pels me  to  follow\" 
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*'  Remain  here,  sir,"  said  Catharine,  in  a  more 
'raperative  tone  than  before.  "  A  his/her  power 
than  that  of  the  sword  watches  over  the  safety  of 
kinofs." 

The  captain  obeyed.  Catharine  took  a  lamp, 
thrust  her  naked  feet  into  velvet  slippers,  entered 
the  corridor,  which  was  still  full  of  smoke,  and 
advanced,  cold  and  unmoved,  towards  the  apart- 
ment of  the  King  of  Navarre.  All  was  again  dead 
silence.  Catharine  reached  the  outer  door  of 
Henry's  rooms,  and  passed  into  the  antechamber, 
where  Orthon  was  lying,  still  insensible. 

"  Ah,  ha !"  said  she,  "  here  is  the  page  to  be- 
gin with  ;  a  little  further  we  shall  doubtless  find 
the  master."  And  she  passed  through  the  second 
room. 

Then  her  foot  struck  against  a  corpse  :  it  was 
that  of  the  soldier  whose  skull  had  been  split.  He 
was  quite  dead.  Three  paces  further  she  found 
the  lieutenant  :  a  ball  in  his  breast,  and  the  death- 
rattle  in  his  throat.  Finally,  near  the  bed,  lay  a 
man  bleeding  profusely  from  a  double  wound  that 
had  gone  completely  through  his  throat.  He  was 
making  violent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise  him- 
self from  the  ground.     This  was  Maurevel. 

Catharine's  blood  ran  cold  ;  she  saw  the  bed 
empty ;  she  looked  round  the  room,  and  sought  in 
vain,  amongst  the  three  bodies  that  lay  weltering 
upon  the  floor,  that  of  him  whom  she  would  fain 
have  seen  there.  Maurevel  recognized  her  ;  his 
eyes  became  horribly  dilated,  and  he  held  out  his 
arms  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "  where  is 
he?  What  has  become  of  him?  Wretch!  have 
you  let  him  escape?" 

Maurevel  endeavored  to  articulate  ;  but  an  un- 
intelligible hissing,  which  issued  from  his  wound, 
was  the  only  sound  he  could  give  forth  ;  a  reddish 
froth  fringed  his  lips,  and  he  shook  his  head  in 
sign  of  impotence  and  suffering. 

"  But  speak,  then  !"  cried  Catharine  ;  "  speak, 
if  it  be  only  to  say  one  word." 

Maurevel  pointed  to  his  wound,  and  again  ut- 
tered some  inarticulate  sounds,  made  an  effort 
which  ended  in  a  hoarse  rattle,  and  swooned 
away.  Catharine  then  looked  around  her :  she 
was  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  blood 
was  flowing  in  streams  over  the  floor,  and  a  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  in  the  apartment.  She  spoke 
once  more  to  Maurevel,  but  he  could  not  hear  her 
voice ;  this  time  he  remained  not  only  silent,  but 
motionless.  Whilst  stooping  over  him,  Catharine 
perceived  the  corner  of  a  paper  protruding  from 
the  breast  of  his  doublet ;  it  was  the  order  to  arrest 
Henry.  The  queen-mother  seized  it,  and  hid  it  in 
her  bosom.  Then,  in  despair  at  the  failure  of  her 
murderous  project,  she  called  the  captain  of  her 
guard,  ordered  the  dead  men  to  be  removed,  and 
that  Maurevel,  who  still  lived,  should  be  conveyed 
to  his  house.  She  moreover  particularly  com- 
manded that  the  king  should  not  be  disturbed. 

"Oh!"  murmured  she,  as  she  reentered  her 
apartment,  her  head  bowed  upon  her  breast,  *'  he 
has  again  escaped  me !  Surely  the  hand  of  God 
protects  this  man.  He  will  reign !  he  will 
reign  !" 

Then,  as  she  opened  the  door  of  her  bedroom, 
she  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  com- 
posed her  features  into  a  smile. 

"  What  was  the  matter,  madam?"  inquired  all 
her  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  de 
Sauve,  who  was  too  anxious  and  too  agitated  to 
ask  questions. 


"  Nothing,"  replied  Catharine  ;  "  a  great  deal 
of  noise  and  nothing  else." 

*'  Oh  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Madame  de  Sauve, 
pointing  to  the  ground  with  her  finger,  "  each  one 
of  your  majesty's  footsteps  leaves  a  trace  of  blood 
upon  the  carpet !" 

Thrice  foiled  in  her  designs  upon  Henry's  life, 
the  queen-mother  does  not  yet  give  in.  Henry, 
whom  the  king  has  reproached  with  his  ignorance 
of  falconry,  has  asked  the  Duke  of  Alengon  to 
procure  him  a  book  on  that  subject.  Catharine 
hears  of  this  request,  and  gives  D'Alen^on  a  book 
of  the  kind  required — a  rare  and  valuable  work, 
but  of  which  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  stuck  to- 
gether, apparently  from  age,  in  reality  by  poison. 
The  idea  is  old,  but  its  application  is  novel  and 
very  effective.  The  queen-mother  convinces 
D'Alencon  that  Henry  is  playing  him  false,  and 
the  duke  places  the  fatal  book  in  the  King  of 
Navarre's  room  during  his  absence,  being  afraid 
to  give  it  into  his  hands.  He  then  reenters  his 
apartment,  hears  Henry,  as  he  thinks,  return  to 
his,  and  passes  half  an  hour  in  the  agonies  of  sus- 
pense and  terror.  To  escape  from  himself  and  his 
reflections,  he  goes  to  visit  his  brother  Charles. 
We  have  only  space  for  a  very  short  extract, 
showing  the  frightful  and  unexpected  result  of 
Catharine's  atrocious  scheme. 

Charles  was  seated  at  a  table  in  a  large  carved 
arm-chair  :  his  back  was  turned  to  the  door  by 
which  Francis  had  entered,  and  he  appeared  ab- 
sorbed in  some  very  interesting  occupation.  The 
duke  approached  on  tiptoe  ;   Charles  was  reading. 

"Par^ze?//"  exclaimed  the  king  on  a  sudden, 
"  this  is  an  admirable  book.  I  have  heard  speak 
of  it,  but  I  knew  not  that  a  copy  existed  in 
France." 

D'Alencon  made  another  step  in  advance. 

"  Curse  the  leaves  !"  cried  the  king,  putting  his 
thumb  to  his  lips,  and  pressing  it  on  the  page  he 
had  just  read,  in  order  to  detach  it  from  the  one 
he  was  about  to  read  ;  "  one  would  think  they  had 
been  stuck  together  on  purpose,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal from  men's  eyes  the  wonders  they  contain." 

D'Alen§on  made  a  bound  forwards.  The  book 
Charles  was  reading  was  the  one  he  had  left  in 
Henry's  room.     A  cry  of  horror  escaped  him. 

"Ha!  is  it  you,  D'Alencon?"  said  Charles; 
"  come  here  and  look  at  the  most  admirable  trea- 
tise on  falconry  that  was  ever  produced  by  the  pen 
of  man." 

D'Alen^on's  first  impulse  was  to  snatch  the 
book  from  his  brother's  hands  ;  but  an  infernal 
thought  paralyzed  the  movement — a  frightful  smile 
passed  over  his  pallid  lips  ;  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  if  something  dazzled  him.  Then 
gradually  recovering  himself — 

"  Sire,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "  how  can  this 
book  have  come  into  your  Majesty's  hands?" 

"  In  the  most  simple  manner  possible.  I  went 
up  just  now  to  Henriot's  room,  to  see  if  he  was 
ready  to  go  a  hawking.  He  was  not  there,  but  in 
his  stead  I  found  this  treasure,  which  I  brought 
down  with  me  to  read  at  my  ease." 

And  the  king  put  his  thumb  to  his  lips  and 
turned  another  page. 

"  Sire,"  stammered  D'Alengon,  who  felt  a  hor- 
rible anguish  come  over  him,  "  Sire,  I  came  to 
tell  you " 

"Let  me  finish  this  chapter,  Francis,"  inter- 
rupted Charles.  "  You  shall  tell  me  whatever 
you  like  afterwards.  I  have  read  fifty  pages 
already,  or  devoured  them,  I  should  rather  say." 
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"  He  has  tasted  the  poison  twenly-five  times  !" 
thought  Francis.     "  My  brother  is  a  dead  man." 

He  wiped,  with  his  trembling  hand,  the  chill 
dew  that  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  waited,  as  the 
king  had  commanded,  till  the  chapter  was  finished. 

The  end  of  Charles  IX.  is  well  known.  A 
dreadful  complaint,  a  sweat  of  blood,  which  many 
historians  attribute  to  poison,  and  which  the  Hu- 
guenots maintained  to  be  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
him  by  Heaven  for  the  massacre  of  their  brethren, 
rendered  the  latter  months  of  his  life  a  period  of 
horrible  torture.  At  his  death,  Henry,  having 
everything  to  dread  from  the  animosity  of  Catha- 
rine, and  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Charles' 
successor,  fled  from  Paris,  and  took  refuge  in  his 
kingdom  of  Navarre. 


From  the  Spectator. 
INTERCOURSE    OF    THE    GREAT    AND    THE 
LITTLE. 

At  Coburg  and  Gotha  the  queen  has  been  living 
en  bourgeoise — keeping  good  hours,  eschewing 
state  parade,  and  dining  in  a  pavilion  at  a  fair,  as 
good  citizens  were  wont  to  dine  in  booths  at  our 
Bartlemy  Fair  when  it  existed.  Her  majesty, 
moreover,  has  been  made  aware  that  this,  to  her 
new  fashion  of  life  is  the  custom  of  the  country — 
that  German  sovereigns  live  thus  throughout  the 
year.  Are  we  to  have  an  importation  of  this  free 
and  easy  style  of  courtly  life  ?  There  are  two  ob- 
stacles to  its  adoption  here — one  in  the  character 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James',  and  one  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  people. 

The  sovereigns  of  Germany  are  the  nobility  of 
the  German  empire,  emancipated  from  the  control 
of  a  superior  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Em- 
peror. They  are  landlords  as  well  as  sovereigns  ; 
great  part  of  their  revenues  are  derived  from  their 
demesnes  ;  and  the  means  of  some  scarcely  equal 
the  incomes  of  the  wealthiest  English  nobles. 
German  sovereigns  are  what  English  peers  might 
be  imagined,  were  the  crown  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  fellows  to  be- 
come sovereigns  of  the  counties  over  which  they 
are  lords-lieutenant,  and  organize  their  courts  in 
conformity  to  their  revenues  and  habits  while  sub- 
jects. The  spirit  of  the  age,  and  still  more  the 
pressure  of  the  times  when  the  German  empire 
was  dissolved,  prevented  the  new-made  sovereigns 
from  talcing  full  state  upon  them.  They  are  a 
kind  of  cross-breed  between  the  kmg  and  the  great 
land-owner  managing  his  own  estates.  They  have 
had  no  courtly  traditions  to  unlearn — no  courtly 
forms  to  lay  aside.  But  the  court  of  England,  to 
adopt  their  style,  must  change  its  character  by  an 
effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Germany,  as  a 
body,  are  not  politicians.  Every  Englishman  is  a 
politician,  and  is  on  good  or  bad  terms  with  his 
king  or  queen  according  as  the  sovereign's  politics 
please  or  displease  him.  The  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg is  sure  of  a  civil  and  kindly  reception  from 
his  half-subjects  half-tenants  ;  but  the  king  or 
queen  of  England's  reception  from  the  tax-paying 
subjects  of  London,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham, 
might  often  depend  upon  who  were  ministers  for 
the  time  being,  and  what  particular  course  of  poli- 
cy they  were  steering.  The  French,  like  the 
English,  are  politicians;  and  Louis  Philippe  and 
William  the  Fourth  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
give  up  walking  about  the  streets  alone,  carrying 
iheir  own  umbrellas.    In  France,  where  the  mon- 


archy of  the  barricades  was  fettered  by  no  tradi- 
tional etiquette,  the  altered  relations  of  king  and 
subject,  when  the  monarch  has  ceased  to  stand  in 
any  other  than  a  political  or  an  official  relation  to 
the  people,  has  materially  restricted  the  free  inter- 
course of  king  and  subjects. 

It  is  this  that  renders  an  aristocracy  so  impor- 
tant an  element  in  a  large  monarchy.  It  is  not  as 
legislators  that  our  peers  (by  descent)  are  in 
general  of  much  use.  Their  hereditary  legislative 
authority,  by  combining  political  power  with  the 
influence  of  the  great  proprietor,  enables  them  to 
play  in  some  measure  the  same  part  as  the  Ger- 
ipan  sovereigns.  They  are  the  crown's  deputies 
to  discharge  those  acts  of  courtesy,  to  maintain 
that  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  with  people 
of  this  great  empire,  which  the  princes  of  the 
small  territories  of  Germany  keep  up  in  person. 

This  is  a  duty  too  much  neglected  by  our  nobil- 
ity— and  by  many  who  have  not  the  noble's  ex- 
cuse for  standing  aloof  from  the  people.  It  is  the 
vice  of  our  age  and  country  for  the  wealthy  to 
withdraw  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
contact  with  the  poor.  The  laboring  classes  are 
paid  by  the  job,  not  taken  into  service.  Our  very 
domestic  servants  hold  their  places  by  a  precarious 
tenure,  and  if  seized  w'ith  sickness  are  sent  to  the 
hospital.  Any  one  of  the  better  classes,  caught  at 
a  fair,  would  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and 
explain  that  curiosity  alone  took  him  there.  Two 
castes  have  been  formed  in  society,  between  which 
there  are  no  permanent  relations,  or  the  sympa- 
thies which  spring  from  them.  At  Coburg,  the 
reigning  prince  and  his  royal  and  noble  guests 
moved  about  the  fair  as  a  matter  of  course  :  in 
London,  a  proposal  to  resuscitate  Bow  Fair  has 
elicited  eloquent  and  pathetic  remonstrances  fromi 
the  whole  "  respectable  class  of  society."  The 
German  fair  was  a  scene  of  merriment,  as  vulgar 
as  any  cockney  could  wish,  but  decorous  and  inno- 
cent. The  London  fair  would  probably  be  neither 
decorous  nor  innocent,  because  the  absence  of  the 
class  which  piques  itself  upon  correct  behavior  is 
a  signal  for  licence. 


FIDE    ET    FORTITUDINE.* 

Though  all  around  is  dark  and  cheerless, 

And  on  high  my  star  looks  pale, 
My  heart  is  steadfast  still,  and  fearless. 

Still  my  lips  disdain  to  wail. 

Though  all  my  early  hopes  lie  broken, 

Though  no  beacon  guide  my  way ; 
Though  Fate  deny  me  every  token 

Of  Power,  Honor,  Glory's  ray ; 

Though  learning  's  lost,  and  genius  slighted  ; 

Though  my  soul  has  ceased  to  soar, 
'Midst  blackest  clouds  for  aye  benighted, 

A  wreck  in  space  that  knows  no  shore ; 

Though  Friendship  's  dead,  and  "  Love  lies  bleed- 
ing," 

Laughter  's  mute,  and  Joy  hath  fled  ; 
Though  Time  and  Care  are  ever  breeding 

Woes  to  hurtle  round  my  head ; — 

My  spirit  still  stands  up  undaunted, 

Still  I  on  myself  rely  ; 
No  craven  thought  my  brain  e'er  haunted, 

Fate  and  Fortune  I  defy  ! — Fraser^s  Magazine, 

*  The  motto  of  the  writer's  family. 
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RUINS    OF    NINEVEH. 


From  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 

Ruins  of  Nineveh  :  Description  of  the  Discoveries 
made  in  1843  and  1844  ;  in  a  letter  from  Rev. 
AzARiAH  Smith,  M.  D.,  Missionary  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M. 

The  city  of  Nineveh,  so  well  known  from  the 
facts  related  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  11,  and  was 
probably  founded  within  two  hundred  years  after 
the  flood.  In  its  days  of  prosperity,  it  is  described 
as  having  been  a  city  of  "  three  days'  journey  ;" 
i.  6.,  say  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  circumference, 
and  as  having  contained  "  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  ;  and  also 
much  cattle."  (See  Jonah  iii.  3,  and  iv.  11.) 
Supposing  this  number  to  refer  to  children,  the 
population  of  Nineveh  could  not  have  been  less 
than  500,000,  and  from  the  mention  made  of  cattle, 
it  is  probable  that  the  city  embraced  fields  withjn 
its  limits,  both  for  pasture  and  tillage.  This 
"  exceeding  great"  city,  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  destroyed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
and  though  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Persians,  it 
never  reattained  its  former  splendor.  In  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  its  name  and  its 
place  would  have  been  quite  forgotten,  but  for  the 
prominence  given  it  by  the  records  of  inspiration. 
Indeed  its  geographical  position  has  been  so  much 
involved  in  doubt  as  to  render  it  a  worthy  subject 
of  scientific  inquiry,  but  the  result  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Rich  and  others  has  been  to  fix  its  locality 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  (called  by  the 
Arabs,  Shat,)  directly  opposite  the  modern  city  of 
Mosul.  There,  ruined  walls  of  sun-dried  brick 
still  remain,  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  in 
heigh th,  and  enclosing  a  space  about  four  miles 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  whole  of 
which  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  pottery  and 
other  marks  indicating  the  site  of  an  arrient  city. 
Two  immense  mounds  occupy  each  several  acres 
of  this  area ;  one  of  them  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  fifty  feet  high — and  the 
other,  though  smaller,  is  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain upon  its  top  and  sides — as  it  does  at  the  pres- 
ent time — a  village  of  two  or  three  hundred 
houses.  The  principal  mosque  of  this  village  is 
said  to  cover  the  tomb  of  Jonah,  and  hence  the 
village  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Nebi  Yunis,  or  the 
*' prophet  Jonah."  On  the  east  side  of  the  en- 
closed space  above  referred  to,  there  are  tivo  walls, 
at  their  southern  extremity  approximating,  and  at 
their  northern  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  The  outer  of  these  appears 
to  be  the  older  one  and  probably  remains  from  the 
Assyrian  city,  while  the  inner  and  more  modern 
may  have  been  constructed  when  the  place  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Persians.  Just  within  the  outer 
wall,  there  is  an  artificial  channel,  several  yards 
in  width,  cut,  in  some  places,  through  solid  rock, 
and  in  the  enclosed  space  west  of  the  inner,  where 
are  also  the  two  mounds  spoken  of,  foundations 
still  remain,  marking  the  site  of  buildings,  and  of 
arches,  which,  at  diflferent  places,  once  stretched 
across  the  Khausser — a  stream  which  passes 
through  the  ruins  from  east  to  west,  and  a  half  a 
mile  farther  on  empties  into  the  Tigris.  Several 
bricks  and  other  fragments  covered  w  ith  inscrip- 
tions in  the  "  cuneiform  character,"  and  one  or 


two  large  blocks,  having  on  them  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  have  also  been  found,  most  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  other  of  the  two  mounds.  All 
these  ruins,  together  with  the  general  locality  of 
the  place,  the  names  of  other  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
and  above  all  the  name  (the  prophet  Jonah)  given 
by  the  natives  to  the  village  on  one  of  the  mounds, 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  warrant  for  identifying 
this  spot  with  that  onee  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Nineveh. 

The  greatest  objection  which  has  been  felt  to 
assigning  to  these  ruins  this  name,  is  the  size  of 
the  area  which  the  walls  enclose  ;  as  this  is  much 
inferior  to  the  area  of  Nineveh  as  described  in  his- 
tory. Mr.  Rich,*  to  meet  this  difficulty,  suggests 
that  the  walls  now  standing  represent  only  a  palace 
and  royal  grounds,  and  that  the  populated  part  of 
the  city  was  without  this  enclosure.  As  there  is 
however  no  evidence  of  any  wall  enclosing  such  a 
city  as  this  would  suppose,  the  adoption  of  the 
view  renders  one  of  two  conclusions  necessary, 
viz.,  that  the  city  was  un walled  ;  or  that,  while 
the  wall  of  the  palace  has  been  preserved,  that  of 
the  city  has  been  destroyed.  Both  of  these  con- 
clusions are,  in  themselves,  improbable  ;  but  inde- 
pendent thereof,  there  are  many  facts  that  seem  to 
us  to  render  his  theory  untenable.  The  fact  that 
another  wall  enclosing  an  area,  is  found  within  the 
territory  that  such  a  city  must  have  occupied,  and 
that  marks  of  edifices  are  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
the  space  lying  between  these  areas,  seems  to  us 
to  decide  the  point.  Moreover,  no  one  can  stand 
upon  one  of  these  ruined  walls,  and  compare  the 
rolling  surface  without,  with  the  level  area  within, 
and  the  high  mounds  upon  that  area,  especially  as 
these  and  the  space  around  them  is  strewed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  and  other  ruins,  without  feel- 
ing that  he  is  standing  upon  the  ramparts  which 
separated  the  town  from  its  cultivated  fields.  If, 
however,  we  are  warranted  by  Jonah  iv.  11,  in 
supposing  that  the  Nineveh  of  Scripture  included 
gardens  and  pasture  grounds  for  "  much  cattle," 
then  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  there  may  have 
been  included  under  one  name,  two  and  even  more 
distinct  groups  or  suburbs  of  houses,  each  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  peculiar  to  itself.  Unless  we 
adopt  some  such  view  as  this,  how  can  we  suppose 
a  city  of  three  days'  journey  to  contain  only  120,000 
persons  who  were  unable  to  discern  their  right 
hand  from  their  left  hand.  The  view  just  pro- 
posed moreover,  derives  support  from  the  fact 
that  Jonah  (ch.  iii.  4,)  entered  into  the  city  a 
day's  journey — i.  e.  according  to  this  supposition, 
he  passed  through  the  gardens  which  contained 
only  scattered  houses,  and  perhaps  even  by  one  or 
more  enclosed  suburbs  to  the  main  walled  town — 
before  he  began  to  preach. 

To  remove  objections  to  the  view  that  Nineveh 
included  more  than  one  waJled  suburb,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  some  similar  cases  in  modern 
times.  In  the  single  and  small  district  of  Tiyary, 
which  lies  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  these  ruins, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  instances  of  several 
villages  grouped  under  one  name.  Rumpta,  Kay- 
laytha  and  Berawola  are  villages  composed  sever- 
ally of  eleven,  seven,  and  four  distinct  and  some- 
what distant  groups  of  houses.  By  inhabitants  of 
these  places,  each  group  is  known,  at  least  in  the 
first  two  instances,  by  some  specific  title,  but  away 
from  home  the  division  is  no  more  recognized  as  a 
valid  ground  for  considering  them  distinct  villages, 

*  Residence  in  Koordistan  and  Nineveh. 
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than  is  the  local  division  of  Philadelphia,  into 
Southwark,  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties,  &c., 
a  valid  ground  for  calling  these  districts,  in  general 
geography,  so  many  cities.  In  Berawola  this  is 
more  remarkable,  as  the  groups  of  houses  are 
separated  by  quite  high  and  steep  hills,  and  as,  in 
this  case,  even  the  villagers  among  themselves 
seem  to  have  no  distinctive  name  for  the  several 
parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  village.  I 
refer  to  these  examples,  because  occurring  among 
a  people  (the  Nestorians)  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  ruins,  and  who,  having  long  re- 
mained undisturbed — perhaps  even  from  the  time 
of  Nineveh's  overthrow,  in  the  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses of  their  barren  mountains,  are  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  have  handed  down  to  us  un- 
changed, the  customs  of  those  times.  Other  ex- 
amples of  something  similar,  and  more  weighty, 
because  better  known,  may  be  found  in  Beirout, 
Constantinople,  and  Trebizond.  These  are  sea- 
port towns  with  walls,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
their  population  reside  without  them.  Constanti- 
nople indeed  has  enclosed  suburbs  besides  the  main 
walled  town,  and  if  these  w'ere  separated  from  it 
and  from  each  other  by  gardens  instead  of  water, 
they  would  exactly  illustrate  our  idea  of  the  places 
represented  by  the  two  ruined  enclosures,  spoken 
of  as  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris  near 
Mosul.  The  object  of  the  remainder  of  this 
article,  will  be  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  late 
discoveries  of  Mons.  Botta,  the  French  consul  of 
Mosul,  in  the  more  eastern  and  inferior  of  these 
ruins. 

These  discoveries  were  made  in  a  mound  about 
ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  village  of  Nebi 
Yunis.  This  mound  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  varies 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  Its  area  is 
nearly  oval,  but  its  surface  is  somewhat  uneven, 
and  its  outlines  are  correspondingly  irregular.  It 
is  situated  in  one  side  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  fortified  town,  (or  suburb?)  there  being 
still  in  existence  the  remains  of  a  mud  wall,  en- 
closing a  space  -a  mile  square.  This  ruined  wall 
is  in  few  places — and  those  apparently  towers — 
more  than  ten  feet  high,  but  as  there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  originally  faced  with  hewn  stone,  no 
doubt  can  exist  but  that  it  was  built  for  purposes 
of  defence,  and  once  enclosed  a  thriving,  busy 
population.  But  to  return  to  the  mound  referred 
to,  and  which  forms,  by  one  of  its  faces,  a  part  of 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  this  enclosure.  It 
has  been  occupied  as  far  back  as  modern  inquiry 
can  extend,  by  an  Arab  village  of  about  a  hundred 
houses,  called  by  the  natives  Khorsabad.  In  dig- 
ging vaults  or  cisterns  for  the  safe  deposit  of  straw 
and  grain,  these  people  had  repeatedly  found 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  but  their  value  not 
being  known,  no  account  of  the  discovery  was 
made  public.  In  1843,  while  Mons.  Botta  was 
making  excavations  in  one  of  the  mounds  near  the 
Tigris,  one  of  the  villagers  of  Khorsabad  inquired 
of  him  why  he  did  ndt  come  and  dig  in  their 
village,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is  built  on  a  mound 
like  this,  which  contains  more  beautiful  stones 
than  any  you  can  find  here."  In  due  time  the 
work  of  excavation  was  transferred  according  to 
the  villager's  recommendation,  and  the  step  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries, 
if  we  may  not  say  the  most  interesting  discovery 
of  modern  times.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the 
motmd  has  been  found  to  be  threaded  with  walls 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  en- 


closing rooms  varying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  pretty  uniformly  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  The  whole  seems  to  have 
been  but  a  part  of  one  building,  and  perhaps  but  a 
small  part,  for  the  walls  are  broken  off  in  several 
places  by  the  edge  of  the  mound  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  that  its  area  was  once  much  more 
extensive  than  it  now  is.  But  we  will  not  venture 
into  the  field  of  conjecture  ;  our  object  is  to  de- 
scribe what  has  been  actually  discovered. 

The  point  where  the  excavations  were  com- 
menced was  near  the  margin  of  the  mound,  about 
twenty  feet  above  its  base,  and  where  the  top  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  stone  wall  presented  itself. 
On  digging  along  the  sides  of  this,  it  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  a  single  row  of  large  hewn  stones, 
the  top  of  which  had  been  broken  off  by  violence 
or  otherwise  destroyed.  On  one  side  these  stones 
were  plain  or  unfinished,  on  the  other  the  lower 
part  of  the  legs  of  captives,  with  chains  around 
their  ancles,  were  represented  in  bas-relief,  the 
latter  being  the  surface  designed  to  be  seen,  while 
the  former  was  contiguous  to  an  unburnt  brick 
wall,  of  which  these  stones  formed  the  facing.  To 
furnish  a  good  opportunity  to  examine  and  copy 
these  figures,  a  ditch  about  four  feet  wide  was  dug 
along  in  front  of  the  stones,  sticks  being  so  placed 
as  to  keep  them  from  falling  forward.  Following 
the  stone  work  in  this  manner  a  little  distance,  the 
workmen  came  to  a  doorway.  Turning  around 
the  corner  thus  presented,  they  directed  the  dig- 
ging inward  towards  the  room,  and  the  walls  were 
found  to  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  thick. 
The  doorway  thus  entered  was  about  eight  feet 
broad,  and  its  floor  was  formed  by  a  single  stone, 
which  was  covered  with  writing  in  the  cuneiform 
character.  On  the  stones  forming  the  sides  of  this 
doorway  were  immense  figures,  having  an  eagle's 
head  and  wings,  with  arms  and  legs  like  those  of 
a  man.  The  doors  were  gone,  but  circular  holes, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  as  many  in  depth, 
were  found  cut  in  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway.  These  holes  were  so  situated  in  the 
angles  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  doorway,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  receptacles  of 
the  pivots  on  which  the  doors  turned.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
lock-gates  of  American  canals  are  usually  hung, 
and  the  recesses  into  which  they  fit  while  boats  are 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  locks,  will  derive  from 
them  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  the  door- 
way just  described.  This  doorway  being  cleared 
out,  the  digging  was  directed  along  in  front  of  the 
stone,  facing  the  inner  side  of  the  unburnt  brick 
wall.  In  this  way,  also,  the  excavations  were 
conducted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work, 
which  comprised  a  line  of  stone  facing,  ten  feet 
high  when  the  stones  were  nninjured,  and,  follow- 
ing its  ramifications,  more  than  a  mile  in  length  ; 
the  whole  of  which  was  covered  either  with  in- 
scriptions or  with  bas-reliefs.  From  thirty  to 
sixty  laborers  were  constantly  employed  for  more 
than  six  inonths  in  the  manual  labor  of  excavation 
alone  ;  and  this  will  show,  perhaps  better  than  any 
statement  of  measures  or  other  statistics,  the 
actual  extent  of,  and  the  expense  attending,  these 
researches.  The  number  of  rooms  whose  outlines 
were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation  was 
fifteen,  but  there  were  traces  of  others,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  mention.  As  the  mound  increased  in 
heigh th  toward  the  centre,  the  upper  part  of  the 
stones  became  more  and  more  perfect,  until  they 
were  found  of  their  original  size,  and  farther,  the 
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tops  of  these  were  in  some  places  nearly  or  quite 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  making 
the  whole  depth  of  the  excavations  in  such  places 
about  twenty  feet.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
these  stone  slabs  were  sixteen  feet  high,  being 
made  thus  large  to  accommodate  the  gigantic 
figures  upon  their  surface. 

Although  the  writer  feels  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible by  description  to  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  sculptures  found  on  these  stones,  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  drawings,  he  will  use  his  best  endeavors 
10  supply  their  place.*  The  largest  bas-reliefs  are 
of  human  form,  about  sixteen  feet  high.  Between 
the  left  sides  and  suspended  arms  of  these,  lions 
are  held  dangling  in  the  air,  while  serpents  are 
grasped  by  the  right  hand,  which  hangs  extended 
H  little  forwards.  These  figures  are  but  few  in 
number.  The  monsters  by  the  doorway,  already 
described,  are  the  next  in  size,  and  others  like 
them  are  found  in  several  other  similar  situations. 
The  surface  of  the  whole  remaining  line  of  wall, 
is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  human  figures 
nine  feet  high.  These  represent  kings,  priests, 
manacled  captives,  soldiers  armed  with  bows,  and 
quivers  of  arrows,  and  servants,  some  of  whom  are 
bearing  presents  to  a  king,  while  others  have  upon 
their  shoulders  a  throne  or  chair  of  state.  Where 
the  figures  are  not  of  this  large  size,  they  are 
found  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  be- 
tween the  rows  are  inscriptions,  generally  about 
twenty  inches  broad,  each  inch  representing  a  line 
of  the  writing.  But  we  will  leave  the  inscriptions 
for  the  present.  The  figures  above  and  below 
them,  are  grouped  together,  as  if  to  represent  his- 
torical events.  Some  ten  or  more  cities  or  castles 
are  found  represented  in  different  rooms,  and  re- 
mote from  each  other,  all  undergoing  the  process 
of  being  besieged,  and  the  enemy  without,  in  every 
case,  triumphant.  Upon  the  walls  of  these  castles 
are  men  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes,  some  with 
both  hands  uplifted,  as  if  imploring  for  mercy, 
some  engaged  in  defence,  some  transfixed  with 
arrows  and  falling  forwards,  and  some  already  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  while  before  them  men  are 
sometimes  i^^aled,  their  countenances  distorted  as 
if  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  besiegers  are  not 
only  triumphant,  but  are  represented  as  larger  than 
the  besieged  in  stature  and  more  noble  in  mien. 
They  also  appear  in  many  different  forms  :  while 
some  are  shooting  arrows  at  those  on  the  walls, 
and  some  with  torches  are  setting  on  fire  the  gates, 
others  still  are  protecting  these  from  the  weapons 
of  the  besieged,  by  holding  before  them  round  or 
rectangular  shields.  In  fine,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  artist's  design  to  represent  in,  upon,  and 
around  the  castles,  every  attitude  that  warriors 
might  be  supposed  to  take  in  such  circumstances. 
Upon  the  front  of  each  of  these  structures  a  short 
inscription  is  found.  These  are  different  one  from 
the  other,  and  probably  designed  to  communicate 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known.  As  the  castles 
themselves  are  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  the 
figures  here  described  are  of  course  small.  Of 
figures  about  the  same  size  with  the  castles  there 
is  also  a  great  variety.  Here  a  two-wheeled  chariot 
of  war  is  seen  containing  three  persons,  one  in 

*  Mons.  Botla,  in  addition  to  many  other  favors,  which 
the  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge,  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  him  with  an  accurate  plan  of 
these  ruins,  but  as  the  insertion  of  it  here  would  antici- 
pate the  volumes  to  be  issued  by  the  French  governmeiU, 
It  is  deemed  but  a  just  regeird  to  his  generosity  to  with- 
hold its  publication. 


royal  apparel  drawing  a  bow,  another  by  his  side 
protecting  him  with  a  shield,  and  the  third  one 
guiding  the  horses,  who  are  four  abreast.  There 
a  king  is  seen  riding  in  a  similar  chariot  in  time  of 
peace,  with  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  by  one, 
and  the  horses  conducted  as  before  by  a  second 
attendant,  all  being  in  an  erect  posture.  In  one 
place  a  feast  is  represented,  the  guests  sitting  on 
opposite  sides  of  tables,  and  on  chairs,  in  true  occi- 
dental style,  while  servants  are  bringing  fluid  in 
goblets,  which  other  servants  are  employed  in  fill- 
ing from  immense  vases  ;  the  vases,  goblets,  chairs 
and  tables  all  being  highly  ornamented  with  carved 
work.  In  another  place  a  navy  is  represented  as 
landing  near  a  city.  A  number  of  boats  well 
manned  and  loaded  with  timber,  are  approaching 
the  shore,  while  others  are  unlading  timber  from 
other  boats,  and  others  still  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  bridge,  or  perhaps  a  sort  of  carriage-way  for 
the  mounting  of  battering-rams.  In  the  vi'ater  are 
seen  crabs,  fish,  turtles,  mermaids,  and  a  singular 
monster  shaped  like  an  ox,  with  a  human  head  and 
eagle's  wings.  One  room,  thirty  feet  square,  has 
its  walls  completely  covered  with  a  hunting  scene. 
Trees,  having  the  shape  of  poplars  are  the  most 
prominent  objects.  The  branches  of  these  abound 
with  birds,  and  the  space  which  separates  them 
one  from  another,  with  wild  animals.  In  this 
forest  or  park  the  king  and  his  attendants  are 
sporting  :  a  bird  is  transfixed  with  an  arrow  while 
on  the  wing,  and  a  servant  is  carrying  a  fox  or 
hare,  the  evidence  of  previous  success. 

But  this  is  perhaps  enough  to  give — all  that  is 
attempted — a  general  idea  of  the  scenes  repre- 
sented. The  character  of  the  sculpture  is  in  some 
respects  interesting.  Some  figures  but  a  few 
inches  in  length,  are  so  perfect  as  to  have  the  toe 
and  finger  nails  plainly  distinguishable.  Strong 
passions  are  sometimes  delineated  on  the  faces,  the 
dying  appear  in  agony,  and  the  dead  seem  stiff 
and  quite  unlike  the  living,  who  look  as  if  in  actual 
motion.  In  general  the  perspective  is  indifferent, 
that  of  groups  bad,  and  that  of  the  water  scene 
above  described — to  mention  one  case — is  decidedly 
out  of  all  reason.  The  costume  of  all  the  figures 
is  much  like  that  now  worn  in  the  East,  the  kings 
having  a  flowing  tunic  richly  figured,  and  subjects 
a  simple  plain  frock,  hanging  in  plaits.  The  Per- 
sian cap,  almost  exactly  as  it  is  seen  at  the  present 
day,  is  worn  by  some  ;  rings  are  quite  commonly 
suspended  from  the  ears,  and  round  bars,  appa- 
rently of  iron,  and  made  into  helixes  having  two 
or  three  revolutions,  are  worn  around  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  while  the  hair  and  beards  of 
all  are  curled  and  frizzled  in  as  nice  a  manner 
as  it  can  be  done  in  any  of  the  courts  of  modern 
Europe.* 

Portions  of  some  of  the  figures  are  painted  red, 
blue,  green,  and  black  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
trappings  of  some  of  the  horses,  and  generally 
wherever  fire  is  represented  it  is  made  more  dis- 
tinct by  coloring  the  flame  ;  but  with  these  few 

*  Near  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el  Kelh  or  Dog  River,  a 
stream  which  empties  into  the  bay  north  of  Beyroot,  on  a 
large  perpendicular  and  artificially  smoothed  surface  of  a 
rock  are  found  fiqiires  dressed  in  similar  costumes  with 
some  of  these.  Drawings  of  the  two,  placed  side  by  side, 
present  so  many  resemblances  that  one  can  hardly  doubt 
but  that  the  artists  who  made  the  originals,  aimed  to 
depict  men  of  the  same  age  and  nation.  This  striking 
coincidence,  and  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  at  Nahr  el 
Kelb  are  in  the  same  character  with  those  of  the  ruins  at 
Khorsabad,  seems  to  give  some  light  as  to  the  probable 
events  which  both  commemorate. 
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exceptions,  hardly  worth  mcntionintj  except  on 
account  of  their  rarity,  all  the  bas-reliefs  now  de- 
scribed are  of  the  natural  color  of  the  stone  from 
which  they  project. 

Heretofore  our  remarks  have  referred  to  bas- 
reliefs  only.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  few 
complete  sculptures,  which  are  more  astonishing 
than  anything  yet  mentioned.  These  are  im- 
mense monsters,  having  the  form  of  an  ox,  with 
the  face,  hair  and  beard  of  a  man,  and  the  wings 
of  a  bird.  Of  these  there  are  upwards  of  twenty, 
each  cut  from  a  single  block  of  massive  sulphate 
of  lime.  They  stand  generally  in  single  pairs,  at 
the  sides  of  the  main  entrances  of  the  building,  but 
at  one  entrance  there  are  two  pairs,  and  at  another 
three.  They  differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in 
size,  but  their  average  will  not  vary  much  from 
four  feet  broad,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet 
high.  If  the  reader  will  apply  these  dimensions 
to  the  walls  of  some  building,  he  will  be  much 
better  able  to  conceive  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
gigantic  images,  than  if  his  imagination  is  governed 
by  the  mere  mention  of  numbers  and  measures. 
The  shape  of  these  monsters  is  not  uniform,  but 
some  of  them  exactly  resemble  the  figure  men- 
tioned above  in  the  scene  of  boats  landing  before  a 
besieged  city.  In  these  the  wings  of  each  side 
extend  above  the  back  of  the  animal  until  they 
nearly  or  quite  come  together,  but  in  others  they 
are  so  carved  as  not  to  interfere  essentially  with 
the  natural  shape  of  the  ox.  Their  breasts  and 
sides  are  generally  covered  with  small  figured 
work,  probably  representing  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
their  horns,  instead  of  protruding,  are  turned 
around  upon  the  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  wreath.  As  these  sculptures  stand  in 
every  case  with  a  part  of  one  side  contiguous  to  a 
wall,  the  artist  left  that  half  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  original  block  as  a  basis  for  the  support  of 
the  rest.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
exhibit  the  forwards  legs  both  in  front  and  at  the 
side  in  a  natural  position  ; — accordingly,  he  made 
five  legs,  four  visible  at  the  side  and  two  in  front, 
but  a  person  looking  upon  them  obliquely  sees  the 
whole  number  at  one  view.  In  a  recess  of  a  few 
inches  deep,  which  exists  between  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  are  found  inscriptions  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  before  referred  to. 

A  few  remarks  respecting  the  inscriptions  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting.  The  character  is  that 
known  as  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed,  and  dif- 
fers but  a  little  from  that  found  on  the  bricks  of 
Bagdad.  They  are  in  lines  about  an  inch  broad 
and  are  indented  in  the  stone  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  Their  length,  if  written  in  a  continuous 
straight  line,  would  be  measured  by  miles.  They 
read  from  left  to  right,  like  English,  and  unlike 
all  languafres  now  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
ruins.  This  fact  is  determined  by  the  comparison 
of  two  passages  whose  commencements  are  the 
same  and  whose  lines  are  of  different  length.  The 
number  of  different  characters  amounts  to  some 
hundreds,  and  hence  it  seems  imlikely  that  they 
represent  alphabetic  sounds — perhaps  the  proper 
names  only  are  thus  represented,  while  the  more 
common  words  have  each  their  appropriate  sign. 
In  the  inscriptions  upon  the  castles  or  cities,  the 
left  hand  character  of  each  is  generally,  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  every  case  the  same.  The  extent 
of  the  records  found  in  these  ruins  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  bas-relief  is  such,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  will  one  day  be  deciphered,  and 
that  thus  the  history  of  ancient  times  will  have 


been  transmitted  directly  down  to  us  without  the 
possibility  of  any  forgery.  That  their  solution 
will  confirm  and  throw  light  upon  Holy  Writ  we 
may  also  hope  ;  and  especially  as  there  was  in 
Scripture  times  much  intercourse  between  Assyria 
and  the  Holy  Land.  In  order  to  ensure  the  great- 
est accuracy  in  the  preservation  of  these  records, 
Mons.  Botta  has  not  only  copied  them  with  ex- 
treme care,  but  he  has  had  impressions  of  them 
taken  on  paper,  by  m.eans  of  which  the  originals 
can  at  any  time  be  reproduced  by  a  casting  of  wax 
or  plaster  of  Paris. 

As  if  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  would  serve 
to  bring  these  ruins  within  the  reach  of  the  curi- 
two  of  the  monster  oxen  which  were  in  a  per- 


ous 


feet  state  of  preservation,  have  been  cut  in  five 
pieces  with  the  view  to  send  them  to  Paris,  where 
they  are  destined  to  guard  the  main  entrance  to  the 
royal  (?)  Museum.  Thirty  of  the  best  preserved 
blocks  containing  bas-reliefs  have  also  been  re- 
moved, and  will  probably  not  be  separated  from 
their  guardian  cherubim.*  These  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Tigris  on  camion  carriages  furnished 
by  the  Pasha  of  Mosul,  and  from  there  upon  rafts 
floated  by  inflated  skins,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  will  be  carried  eventually  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  their  final  destination.  A  small 
bronze  lion,  weighing  say  seventy-five  pounds, 
was  the  only  metallic  antiquity  found  that  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  It  had  a  staple  in  its  back  which 
was  evidently  once  connected  by  a  chain  with  a 
similar  staple"  fixed  in  the  floor.  Besides  this  the 
only  relics  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  some 
images  made  of  clay  and  baked  in  a  furnace. 
They  were  found  in  cavities  under  a  brick  pave- 
ment, which  exists  in  the  inner  part  of  each  en- 
trance. This  pavement  is  composed  of  two  layers, 
and  the  cavities  were  formed  by  leaving  out  a 
single  brick  from  the  lower  layer.  For  what  use 
these  hidden  images  were  intended,  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Were  the  tutelary  deities, 
placed  there  to  guard  the  entrances  to  this  monu- 
ment of  art  ? 

To  remove  any  indistinct  and  incorrect  im- 
pressions that  may  have  been  receiv0i|  froni  read- 
ing the  above  account  of  these  ruins,  it  may  be 
well  to  prevent  a  general  view  of  them  in  another 
form.  For  this  purpose,  with  such  light  as  our 
observation  of  their  present  state  affords,  we  will 
endeavor  to  describe  the  construction  and  over- 
throw of  this  palace,  temple,  monument  of  Ninus, 
or,  whatever  else  it  be,  this  depository  of  ancient 
archives.  For  its  base  there  was  erected  an  oval 
mound,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
twenty  feet  in  heigh th  above  the  surrounding 
plain.  Over  the  level  surface  of  this,  a  layer  of 
sand,  brought  from  the  Tigris,  was  spread  about  a 
fcot  in  thickness.  This  formed  the  floor  and  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  building,  and  was  made  hard 
by  means  of  stone  rollers,  (some  of  which  have 
been  found,)  in  the  same  manner  as  the  roofs  of 
buildings  are  treated  throughout  the  southern  part 
of  Turkey  in  Asia  at  the  present  day.  Besides 
the  doorways,  the  floor  was  nowhere  covered,  ex- 
cept in  such  places  as  were  peculiarly  exposed — 
for  instance,  near  the  walls  ; — and  here  are  found 
two  layers  of  kiln-burnt  brick,  one  aboA^e  and  one 
below  the  stratum  of  sand.  Upon  this  foundation 
thus  prepared,  the-  walls  of  the  building  were 
erected.  These  were  of  sun-dried  brick — from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  faced  eAerywhere, 

*  See  Art.  Cherub  in  Robinson's  Cfi^met. 
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next  the  floor,  both  within  and  without,  with  blocks 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  ten  inches  thick,  ten  feet  high, 
and  of  different  breadths,  and  these  were  covered 
on  the  exposed  surface  with  inscriptions  and  bas- 
reliefs.  Above  these  blocks  or  slabs,  the  wall  was 
faced  with  a  tier  of  of  kiln-dried  brick,  painted 
straw-colored  on  the  inside.  How  high  this  tier 
of  bricks  extended,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. Its  top  must  have  been  at  least  sixteen  feet 
above  the  floor,  as  a  few  of  the  stones  lining  the 
wall  were  of  this  heighth  ;  and  probably  it  was 
considerably  higher,  else  the  oxen  at  the  doorways 
must  have  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  accordingly  must  have  been,  as  to  size, 
altogether  out  of  taste.  Upon  the  walls,  and 
reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  were  immense  tim- 
bers, (a  few  preserved  fragments  of  which  have 
been  found,)  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length ;  and 
upon  them,  to  complete  the  roof,  was  a  layer  of 
earth,  probably  of  considerable  thickness.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  a  building  was  constructed  worthy 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  sculptures  that  formed 
its  ornaments. 

Without  doubt  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Enough  charcoal  exists  among  the  ruins  to 
justify  this  supposition,  and  also  the  one  that  wood 
was  employed  about  the  doors  and  roof.  Further, 
the  calcination  of  a  portion  of  some  of  the  stones, 
and  especially  of  their  exposed  surfaces,  shows  this 
to  have  been  the  fact.  If,  now,  there  were  several 
feet  of  earth  upon  the  roof,  and  if  after  the  falling 
of  this,  portions  of  that  part  of  the  wall  lined  only 
with  brick  tumbled  inward,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  rooms  were  soon  filled  up  with  rubbish  so 
high  as  to  bury  the  stones  that  faced  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall.  In  somje  parts  of  the  building 
these  stones  may  not  have  been  completely  buried, 
and  hence  succeeding  generations  may  have  found 
and  removed  these  portions,  without  being  aware 
of,  or  without  caring  to  remove,  those  which 
remain.  If  this  has  been  the  case,  it  will  explain 
the  fact  that  the  outlines  of  other  rooms  than  those 
enumerated  in  our  description  can  be  traced, 
although  the  stones  which  lined  their  walls  are 
not  to  be  found.  That  such  stones  once  existed, 
is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  the  rooms  which 
are  more  perfectly  preserved,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  doorways  of  these  rooms,  like  the  other 
main  passage-ways,  are  guarded  by  the  monster 
oxen  before  described — which  w^ere  probably  so 
large  as  to  be  immovable  by  any  power  that  the 
pilferer  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors  could 
command. 

Before  closing  this  account,  it  will  be  but  a  just 
tribute  of  merit  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in  developing 
the  ruins  now  described.  Mons.  Botta,  the  dis- 
coverer, is  son  of Botta,  author  of  the  History 

of  the  American  Revolution.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  traveller  in  foreign  countries,  is 
acquainted  with  various  languages,  and  is  by 
nature  a  man  of  taste  and  accurate  discrimination. 
With  all  these  qualifications,  however,  had  he  not 
made  the  investigation  c*'  antiquities  a  study,  and 
had  he  not,  by  experience  in  Egypt,  become  aware 
of  the  value  of  accurate  details  in  publications 
relating  to  this,  his  favorite  science,  he  must  often 
have  failed  to  record  facts,  the  importance  of 
which  none  but  those  learned"  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge  are  prepared  to  appreciate. 

The  work  of  making  the  plans  and  drawing  the 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs,  was  committed  to  Mons. 


Flandin,  a  French  artist.  This  gentleman,  be- 
sides being  master  of  his  profession,  brought  to 
this  field  extensive  experience,  acquired  in  similar 
labors  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  His  aim  in 
performing  the  part  assigned  him,  has  been  to 
represent  with  distinctness  and  accuracy,  the  size 
and  character  of  the  mound,  the  ground  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  walls,  and  the  present  state  of  all 
the  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures,  leaving  injured  por- 
tions and  imperfections  in  the  ruins  to  appear  in 
the  drawings,  and  to  be  restored  and  improved  or 
not,  as  may  suit  the  taste  and  imagination  of  those 
who  may  examine  his  records. 

We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the 
inscriptions  and  drawings  in  four  folio  volumes, 
each  volume  to  contain  about  a  hundred  plates — 
half  being  inscriptions  and  half  plans  and  draughts. 
It  is  sufl^cient  assurance  of  the  character  of  this 
forthcoming  work,  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  government,  and  that  it  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  best  style  of  the  best  artists  of 
France. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  beg  not  to  be 
considered  accountable  for  anything  more  than  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statements. 
The  fact  that  he  writes  six  months  after  visiting 
the  ruins,  while  several  hundred  miles  distant 
from  them,  and  at  intervals  of  time  crow^ded  with 
other  important  duties,  is  his  apology  for  this 
remark. 

Broosa,  Asia  Mince,  Affil  5,  1845. 


Vegetable  Non-Conductor.  (?) — The  beech 
tree,  says  an  American  paper,  under  the  heading 
of  "  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  known," — is  said  to 
be  a  non-conductor  of  lightning.  So  notorious  is 
the  fact,  that  the  Indians,  whenever  the  sky  wears 
the  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  leave  their  pur- 
suits, and  take  refuge  under  the  nearest  beech-tree. 
In  Tennessee,  the  people  consider  it  a  complete 
protection.  Dr.  Becton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchell, 
states  that  the  beech-tree  is  never  known  to  be 
struck  by  atmospheric  electricity,  while  other  trees 
are  often  shattered  into  splinters. — AthencEum. 

Mineral  Region  of  Lake  Superior. — A  letter 
addressed  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  of  Paris,  gives 
some  account  of  the  copper  and  silver  mines  re- 
cently discovered  at  KewenaF o\nt,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  "  I  found  there,"  he  says, 
"  an  interesting  mineral  region.  The  copper  pre- 
sents itself  generally  in  the  metallic  state  ;  filling 
all  the  cavities  of  an  amygdaloid  trap,  disposed  in 
banks  of  great  thickness,  intersecting  the  layers  of 
old  red  free-stone  and  of  conglomerate  which  form 
this  portion  of  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
metal  is  found  both  pure  and  in  combination  with 
silver — enclosing  spiculae  and  grains  of  pure  silver 
within  its  mass — and  silver  crystalized,  in  angular 
globules  adhering  to  the  mixed  metal.  In  some 
places,  veins  of  pure  silver  intersect  {ireat  masses  of 
copper,  containing  a  silver  alloy  of  no  more  than 
from  one  to  three  in  a  thousand  :  in  these  cases,  the 
veins  appear  to  have  formed  themselves  within  the 
mass  by  a  process  of  segregation.  I  have  found 
pieces  of  copper  and  silver  so  united  together  that 
they  might  be  beaten  out  into  thin  plates.  The 
silver,  it  is  supposed,  is  separated  from  the  copper, 
at  a  high  temperature,  by  some  unknown  law  of 
segregation.  Metallic  silver,  pure,  is  also  found 
abundantly,  diffused  throughout  the  amygdaloid 
rock,  in  small  grains,  or  lumps  of  the  size  of  a 
pea. ' ' — Atherueum, 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards,  Agnes  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  resolving,  amid  the  quiet  and 
healing  spirit  of  vernal  nature,  to  enter  into  calm 
communion  with  her  own  heart,  and  to  take,  if  it 
were  possible,  more  cheering  and  Christian  views 
of  the  life  around  her.  When  she  reached  the 
dingle,  where  she  had  first  seen  poor  Fanny  Jeff- 
kins'  child,  her  thoughts  fixed  themselves  upon 
that  subject ;  and  seating  herself  upon  the  fallen 
tree,  as  she  had  done  on  that  former  occasion,  she 
began  to  ponder  upon  the  strange  destiny  which 
had  linked  her  to  this  little  friendless  human  being, 
and  to  discover,  if  she  could,  a  gleam  of  light, 
which,  amid  the  utter  darkness  which  at  present 
enveloped  her,  should  point  out  the  true  path  of 
her  duty  regarding  it. 

As  she  thus  sat,  her  cousin  Tom  rode  slowly  up 
the  little  bridle-path  through  the  dingle.  He 
looked  unusually  handsome  and  gay,  and  was  lash- 
ing his  riding-whip  in  the  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits.  lie  did  not  see  Agnes  ;  l.e  had  not  the 
least  expectation  of  meeting  her  ihere,  and  the 
leafy  bushes  concealed  her  as  he  passed  ;  and, 
occupied  by  his  own  thoughts,  which,  whatever 
they  might  be,  seemed  happy  ones,  he  never 
looked  behind,  and  Agnes,  with  a  flushing  cheek 
and  a  suddenly-beating  heart,  watched  him  till  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

It  was  a  small  incident ;  but  at  that  moment  it 
caused  a  great  agitation  in  her  feelings.  "  Al- 
mighty Father !"  prayed  she,  inwardly,  "  preserve 
my  heart  from  sliding  into  any  unworthy  passion. 
Give  me  grace  to  know  what  is  thy  will,  and 
ability  to  do  it !  Be  thou  my  friend  and  comforter  ; 
for  beside  thee  I  have  none  !" 

She  rose  up,  and  walked  on  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  her  cousin  had  taken.  She 
took  the  path  which  led  to  the  sequestered  wood- 
land lane,  and  presently  came  to  a  little  sylvan 
nook,  where  bubbled  up  a  remarkably  fine  spring, 
which  w^as  said  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and 
to  which  the  country  people  came  for  water  from 
a  great  distance.  A  little  girl  was  filling  a  bottle 
as  Agnes  came  up  ;  she  was  stooping,  and  it  was 
not  until  she  rose  that  Agnes  recognized  her  to  be 
the  girl  from  the  caravan. 

"  Oh,  miss,"  said  the  girl,  her  countenance  sud- 
denly lighting  up,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Mother  is  so  badly,  she  cannot  get  up  now,  and 
I  've  come  to  this  spring  to  fetch  her  some  water ; 
they  say  it  is  good  for  sick  folks !" 

"  I  have  been  to  seek  for  you  before,"  said 
Agnes  J  "  but  you  were  not  in  the  lane." 

"  We  've  been  out  for  a  week,"  said  the  girl ; 
*'  but  mother  's  so  bad  again,  and  she  would  come 

back,  for  she  says  she  shall  die "     The  girl 

said  no  more  for  weeping,  but  trudged  on  with  her 
bottle,  wiping  her  eyes,  as  she  went,  with  the 
corner  of  her  ragged  shawl. 

"And  how  is  the  baby?"  asked  Agnes, 
cheerfully,  walking  quickly  to  keep  up  with  the 
girl. 

"Oh,  miss !"  replied  she,  and  cried  more  than 
ever. 

"Is.  the  baby  ill  or  dead?"  asked  Agnes, 
alarmed. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but  when  mother  's 
dead  what 's  to  become  of  us  1  Father  does  not 
love  the  baby  :  it  makes  him  cross  only  to  hear 
him  laughing  !" 

"  God  will  provide  for  him  !"  said  Agnes,  trust- 
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fully  ;  and,  without  another  word,  they  walked 
onwards. 

A  strong-built  man,  with  a  surly,  sun-freckled 
countenance,  in  a  faded  velveteen  jacket,  and 
leather  leggings,  was  locking  together  the  feet  of 
a  bony,  ill-conditioned  horse,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  released  from  a  smaller  caravan  as  Agnes 
approached.  A  stiff  and  choleric-looking  bull- 
terrier  sprang,  barking  fiercely,  to  meet  her  as  far 
as  his  chain  would  permit.  At  this  the  man  turned 
round. 

"  The  lady  's  come  to  see  mother,"  said  the  girl 
timidly.  The  man  touched  his  hat  and  muttered 
something,  but  whether  in  good  or  ill  will  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  Agnes  followed  the  girl  up  the 
steps  of  the  caravan,  hoping  that  her  villanous- 
looking  father  would  not  join  them.  The  dread 
of  him,  however,  left  her  when  she  saw  the  pallid, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  death-stricken  counte- 
nance of  the  poor  woman. 

"  The  young  lady  's  come  to  see  you,  mother," 
said  the  girl,  bending  down  to  the  miserable  bed  on 
which  she  lay. 

The  woman  opened  her  eyes  and  welcomed  her 
visiter  with  a  faint  smile  ;  at  the  same  moment  a 
lusty  little  form  raised  itself  from  under  the  quilt, 
and  the  baby,  roused  out  of  a  rosy  slumber,  looked 
around  him  with  gravely  wondering  eyes.  The 
man,  in  the  mean  time,  had  seated  himself  on  the 
steps  of  the  caravan,  and  began  smoking  from  a 
short  and  very  much  discolored  pipe. 

"  Shut  the  door,  Mary,"  said  the  woman,  "  for 
the  smoke  is  enough  to  poison  one." 

The  girl  shut  the  door,  and,  taking  up  the  child, 
sat  down  with  him  on  a  three-legged  stool.  Her 
mother,  however,  bade  her  take  him  out,  and 
Agnes  and  she  were  then  alone  together.  She 
then  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  fanning  her  now 
flushed  face  with  an  old  handkerchief,  thanked 
Agnes  for  thus  visiting  her.  "  I  have  thought  a 
d€al  about  you,"  said  she,  "  and  I  don't  know 
what  it  was  that  made  me  at  once  open  my  heart 
to  you  as  I  did." 

"  I  wish  to  be  your  friend,"  said  Agnes. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  returned  the  woman.  "  I 
am  not  long  for  this  life  ;  but  there  are  some 
things  which  are  very  hard  with  me.  I  have  made 
my  husband  promise  that  when  I  die,  he  will  bury 
me  in  Lawford  churchyard  by  my  own  father  and' 
mother.  They  were  decent  folks,  and  have  a 
gravestone  of  their  own.  It  may  not  matter  to  me 
after  1  am  gone,  but  it  would  make  my  end  easier 
to  know  that  I  should  lie  near  them— for  that 
reason  we  caine  here.  My  husband  hates  Law- 
ford,  and  all  the  folks  in  it,  and  we  've  suffered 
sorely,  sure  enough,  among  them  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  must  be  buried  in  Lawford  churchyard. 
Another  thing,  however,  is  hard  ;  he  won't  let  me 
send  for  the  clergyman,  for  it 's  old  Colville's  son,, 
who  helped  the  squire  to  put  him  in  jail,  and 
brought  all  our  troubles  on  us  !  But  God  help 
me  !  am  I  to  die  without  the  sacrament,  or  so 
much  as  a  prayer  read  beside  me  !  Oh,  miss,  I 
never  thought  to  have  died  like  a  beggar  in  a 
ditch!  And  then  there's  the  baby,"  continued 
she,  as  if  her  pent-up  heart  must  vent  all  its- 
troubles.  "  As  I  told  you,  it 's  rightly  none  of 
mine — God  knows  whose  it  is  !  But  my  husband 
conceits  that  it  belongs  to  the  hall  ;  and  though,, 
as  it  were,  we  were  paid  to  take  it,  he  hates  it  be- 
cause he  hates  all  the  Lawfords  ;  and  she  that  is 
to  be  my  children's  step-mother  when  I  'm  gone,, 
will  be  the  death  of  the  child  !" 
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Ag-nes  thought  of  the  surly-countenanced  man, 
and  his  hatred  to  all  the  Lawfords,  and  a  shudder 
ran  through  her;  but  of  this  she  said  nothing. 
*'  God  will  find  friends  for  the  child,"  she  re- 
plied :  "  fear  not,  but  put  your  trust  in  God,  and 
he  will  provide  friends  for  you  both  !" 

There  was  an  earnestness  and  an  assurance  in 
her  voice  which  fixed  the  woman's  attention,  and, 
looking  at  her,  she  waited  as  if  for  farther  com' 
fort. 

"  I  can  see,"  continued  Agnes,  "  the  hand  of 
God  at  work  for  you ;  only  put  your  trust  in  him  ; 
repine  not,  but  believe  him  to  be  your  God  and 
your  Saviour.  You  have  put  confidence  in  me  ; 
put  confidence  then  in  Him,  who  may  make  me 
the  humble  instrument  of  his  mercy  to  you  !" 

"  I  said  that  you  were  an  angel  of  God,"  re- 
turned the  woman,  '*  and  I  could  not  help  opening 
my  heart  to  you.  Send  me  only  some  good  man 
to  pray  by  me — some  good  clergyman  to  administer 
the  sacrament.     But  let  it  not  be  a  Colville !" 

Agnes  thought,  as  she  had  done  from  the  first, 
of  poor  Jeffkins.     "  I  know  a  good  man,"  said 
she,  "  but    he    is    no    clergyman,  although,  as    a 
Methodist,  he  has  preached  up  and  down  among 
the  poor  in  country-places.     He  has  suffered  much, 
and  can  sympathize  with  sorrow  and  misery." 
"And  where  is  hel"  asked  the  woman  eagerly. 
Agnes  said  that  he  was  in  London. 
"God    help    me!"  returned  the    poor  woman, 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment;  "is  there  no  good 
man  nearer  than  London?" 

"  This  is  the  man  whom  you  must  see  ;  this  is 

the  man  who  will  be  both  father  and  mother  to 

the  child  when  you  are  gone."  said  Agnes  :  "  only, 

:for  the    present,  put   confidence   in  God,  and  in 

tme  !" 

"  And  who  are  youl"  asked  the  woman,  "  and 
'why  do  you  thus  care  for  me?" 

"  My  name  is  of  no  consequence,"  returned 
.Agnes,  remembering  the  hatred  which  the  wo- 
::man's  husband  cherished  to  all  who  bore  the  name 
-of  Lawford  ;  "  believe  only  this,  that  God  will 
;send  you  comfort  through  me  !" 

With  this,  x\gnes,  after  promising  to  come 
again,  if  possible,  took  her  leave;  the  man  was 
gone  from  the  steps  of  the  caravan,  but  the  ugly 

•  dog  growled  at  her  as  if  in  the  spirit  of  his  master. 

It  was  with  quite  different  feelings  that  Agnes, 
'  on  her  return,  thought  of  the  great  party  at  Merley 
.Park,  and  of  the  mortification  which  she  had  en- 

•  flured  only  a  few  hours  since  regarding  it.  That 
"  part  o-f  her  duty  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  her 
►  dim  and  inexplicable,  now  began  to  reveal  itself 

•  clearly  ;  she  blessed  God  that  his  hand  seemed 
thus  unexpectedly  leading  her  to  Christian  acts  of 
love  and  service.  All  craving  for  her  own  per- 
sonal indulgence  was  appeased  ;  a  light  and  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  others 
infused  new  vigor  into  her  mind,  and  made  it  easy 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  do^e  !" 

The  dinner,  however,  at  the  hall  was  silent  and 

•constrained.     The  only  one  who  seemed  quite  at 

-his  ease  was  Tom,  who  laughed  and  talked  with 

:  more  than   his  usual  gaiety:  Ada,  who  expected 

within   so  few  hours  to  meet  Mr.  Latimer,    was 

:  silent   and   thoughtful  ;  so   also   was   her   father, 

who,  though  he  had  overcome  his  excitement  of 

"temper,  and  who  knew,  on  reflection,  that  it  was 

:  no   use   opposing  his  sister,  yet  thought  it  only 

right  for  the  sake  of  his  own  dignity  to  keep  up 

some  show  of  resentment ;  whilst  Mrs.  Colville,  as 

was  always  the  case  on  such  occasions,  attended 


to  the  proprieties  of  the  table  with  the  gravest  of 
demeanors. 

The  ball-going  part  of  the  company  went  to 
dress. 

"Where  is  Agnes?"  asked  Tom,  as  Ada, 
beautiful  as  human  skill  could  make  her,  came 
into  the  drawing-room  ready  dressed. 

Agnes  at  that  moment  entered,  anxious  to  show 
her  fair  cousin  that  she  could  feel  sympathy  and 
interest  in  a  pleasure  which  she  was  not  allowed 
to  partake. 

"  Why  are  you  not  dressed,  Agnes?"  asked 
Tom. 

"  She  stays  with  my  father,"  said  Ada.  "  It  is 
most  noble  and  unselfish  of  her,"  continued  she; 
"  and  I  wish,  Tom,  you  could  have  seen  how 
charming  she  looked  in  her  new  dress.  I  wish 
you  were  going,  Agnes ;  I  wish,  indeed,  from  my 
soul  that  you  were,"  said  she,  addressing  her 
with  such  cordial  enthusiasm  of  voice  as  she  had 
never  shown  towards  her  before. 

Agnes  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes  :  "I  cannot  wish  it  now," 
said  she  ;  "  indeed,  dearest  Ada,  I  cannot !  These 
words  of  yours,  this  kindness  of  yours,  which  my 
disappointment  has  won  me,  are  wiorth  twenty 
balls  !" 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Tom,  in  a  dissatisfied 
voice,  "  that  my  father  cannot  spare  you  for  one 
evening  only!" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Colville  entered,  dressed 
and  perfumed  like  a  bed  of  gilliflowers ;  and  as 
she  came  in,  she  said  that  the  carriage  was  wait- 
ing. All  three  went  down  stairs.  Agnes  stood 
at  the  window,  and  saw  them,  in  the  clear  moon- 
light of  the  summer  evening,  drive  away.  She 
watched  the  carriage  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and 
felt  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  blank  when  she 
saw  it  no  longer. 

Her  uncle  had  said,  in  the  morning,  that  he  did 
not  want  her  that  evening.  When,  however,  he 
sat  alone  in  his  little  library,  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  do  without  her.  "  Shall  1  send  for  her?" 
thought  he  to  himself,  and  as  he  thus  was  think- 
ing, Agnes  entered.  He  was  evidently  so  glad  to 
see  her ;  laughed  so  merrily,  and  seemed  so  in- 
clined to  joke  even  about  nothing  at  all,  that  spite 
of  the  morning,  spite  of  the  afternoon,  spite  of  the 
little  yielding  of  heart  which  had  come  over  her 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  she  could  not  help  being 
infected  by  the  old  man's  spirit.  They  were  sit- 
ting opposite  to  each  other,  with  the  little  tea- 
equipage  between  them,  the  uncle  laughing  till 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  at  one  of  those  amusing 
anecdotes  which  Agnes  used  to  tell  now  and  then 
for  his  entertainment,  when  the  door  was  flung 
wide  open,  and,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, the  footman  announced  "  Mr.  Latimer!" 

"  God  bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, rising  from  his  chair,  and  seizing  in  both 
his  the  hand  of  this  unexpected  visiter;  "who 
thought  of  seeing  you,  Mr.  Latimer?  Only  think  I 
all  my  family  are  just  gone  to  Merley  Park  in  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  you  !  God  bless  me  ! "  again 
exclaimed  he,  laughing,  "  this  is  a  pretty  joke  !" 

"  I  did  not  care  about  going  to  Merley  Park," 
returned  Mr.  Latimer;  "I  preferred  spending  a 
quiet  evening  with  you." 

"  Bravo!"  shouted  the  old  gentleman,  flinging 
himself  back  into  his  chair. — "  But  I  forgot,  Mr. 
Latimer,"  said  he,  again  rising  himself,  "this  is 
my  niece.  Miss  Agnes  Lawford.  Poor  Frank's 
daughter — you  have  heard  of  his  death  perhaps." 
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Latimer  offered  his  hand  to  Agnes,  and  said  that 
Mrs.  Acton  had  mentioned  her  being  there. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "poor  Frank 
has  been  dead  these  six  or  seven  months — perhaps 
more." 

Agnes  glanced  beseechingly  at  her  uncle,  for 
her  father's  death  was  a  subject  which  it  was 
painful  for  her  to  hear  spoken  of.  She  felt  Lat- 
imer's eyes  upon  her,  and  blushed  deeply,  she 
knew  not  why. 

Never  ^s  old  Mr.  Lawford  so  merry  in  all  his 
life  beforCT  It  amused  him  beyond  measure,  to 
think  of  Mrs.  Colville,  and  his  son  and  daughter, 
being  gone  to  Merley  Park  to  meet  Mr.  Latimer, 
and  here  he  was  all  the  time!  "Only  think," 
said  he,  "  they  would  not  let  poor  Agnes  go,  al- 
though she  had  got  new  things,  lest  she  should 
see  you,  most  likely — and  now  here  you  are !" 

Agnes  was  miserable,  to  hear  her  uncle  talk 
thus  ;  Mr.  Latimer  tried  to  turn  the  subject,  but  he 
would  revert  to  it  continually.  ' '  We  shall  have  the 
lau?h  against  them  famously,  Agnes,"  said  he. 
"  We  '11  tell  them  how  well  Air.  Latimer  is  look- 
ing, and  all  the  rest.  My  word  !  but  my  old  lady 
sister  will  be  ready  to  swear  from  vexation,  al- 
though she  is  Archdeacon  Colville's  widow  !" 

Mr.  Latimer  at  length  sobered  down  the  old 
gentleman,  and  made  him  listen  to  some  grave 
details,  relating  to  public  affairs.  Whilst  this  is 
the  case,  we  will  briefly  describe  to  our  readers 
the  exterior  of  the  person,  of  whom  so  much  has 
been  said.  In  age  Mr.  Latimer  might  be  five  or 
six-and-thirty,  and  was  about  the  middle  height, 
well-made  and  proportioned.  The  countenance, 
however,  was  a  very  striking  one  ;  as  full  of  firm- 
ness and  decision,  as  even  John  Colville's,  but  the 
effect  on  the  beholder  was  very  different.  In  Col- 
ville, the  first  thing  which  was  seen  was  that 
strong,  determined  character,  which  conveyed 
with  it  the  feeling  of  cool  calculation,  and  an  iron, 
but  selfish,  will ;  yet  whilst  you  wondered  at  the 
intellectual  magnitude  of  the  man,  you  were  not 
attracted  by  him.  In  Latimer,  on  the  contrary, 
that  extraordinary  power  and  strength  of  character 
which  the  countenance  indicated,  was  so  mellowed, 
so  softened,  nay,  so  almost  glorified  by  a  beaming 
expression  of  goodness  and  truth,  that  you  were 
immediately  attracted.  You  felt  that  the  character 
of  which  that  countenance  was  the  index  was 
one  on  which  you  might  rely  in  life  and  death. 
You  ffjlt  at  once  that  a  perfect  gentleman,  in  the 
noblest  meaning  of  the  word,  was  before  you  ;  and 
yet  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  social, 
companionable  charm  and  faseination  in  his  man- 
ner, all  was  so  perfectly  natural  and  true,  that 
occasionally  you  forgot  even  how  very  superior  he 
was;  you  were  drawn  into  his  sphere,  where 
truth  and  goodness  were  the  native  element,  and 
then,  it  was  only  by  the  jarring  effect  of  other  per- 
sons' manners  and  sentiments  that  you  found  with 
how  superior  a  nature  you  had  been  in  commu- 
nion. 

Agnes,  perhaps  of  all  human  beings,  was  the 
one  most  capable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  the 
value  and  beauty  of  such  a  character ;  her  own 
idolized  father  had  been  such  a  one.  She  sat,  as 
in  a  dream,  and  listened  to  his  finely  modulated 
voice ;  occasionally  her  eye  met  his,  and  there 
was  a  kindred  expression  in  it,  which  touched  her 
almost  to  tears.  She  wondered  to  herself,  whether 
he  had  ever  read  her  father's  works ;  she  passed 
them  in  review  through  her  mind,  and  dwelt  men- 
tally upon  the  particular  passages  and  trains  of 


thought,  which  she  would  have  liked  to  read  to 
him,  or  to  hear  him  read.  She  thought  of  Ada, 
and  of  the  idea  which  had  always  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind,  that  this  was  the  husband  her  family 
desired  for  her.  She  thought  of  Ada's  cold,  re- 
served, and  haughty  character,  which,  until  this 
very  evening,  had  evinced  towards  her  so  little 
kindness  and  sympathy.  Ada's  conduct  to  her 
was  inexplicable  ;  but  then,  Mrs.  Acton,  that 
worthy  sister  of  such  a  brother,  had  spoken  of 
her  with  the  warmest  affection.  Yes,  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it,  Ada  would  be  his  wife,  his  beauti- 
ful wife ;  and  spite  of  her  coldness  and  haughti- 
ness, there  was  true  womanly,  noble  feeling  in 
her  soul  ;  and  being  there,  would  not  a  life-long 
companion,  like  Latimer,  foster  it  and  call  it  fortli 
into  the  most  beautiful  bloom,  as  the  sun  calls 
forth  the  flowers  of  summer? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Agnes,  whilst  Mr.  Latimer  was  ex- 
plaining at  some  length,  a  subject  on  vihich  her 
uncle  had  asked  for  information.  Agnes  was 
roused  from  her  reverie,  and  the  thread  of  Mr 
Latimer's  explanation  was  broken  suddenly  by 
the  very  audiljle  breathing  of  the  old  gentleman, 
who,  buried  in  a  corner  of  his  easy  chair,  was 
fast  asleep.  Agnes  and  Latimer  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled. 

"  My  uncle  often  sleeps  in  an  evening,"  said 
she. 

"He  used  to  do  so  two  years  ago,"  returned 
Latimer,  drawing  his  chair  sufficiently  near  for 
them  to  talk  without  disturbing  him.  How  it 
was,  Agnes  really  could  not  tell,  but,  some  way 
or  other,  she  found  herself,  with  tears  on  her 
cheeks,  speaking  of  her  father.  They  had  been 
talking  together  for  an  hour.  Latimer  did  not 
seem  to  have  said  very  much  ;  he  had  not  even 
told  her,  whether  he  had  read  her  father's  works, 
but  she  felt  that  he  knew  his  character  well,  and 
that  he  appreciated  and  loved  him.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  ever  talked  thus  freely  of 
her  father  and  her  family,  since  her  home  had 
been  among  strangers.  He  had  asked  her  partic- 
ularly of  her  brothers,  and  she  had  told  him  of 
Arthur,  with  his  manly  beauty,  and  his  bold 
spirit,  and  of  little  Harry,  who  was  timid  and 
lovely  as  a  girl.  She  had  told  him  of  her  mother, 
so  good  and  gentle,  and  of  her  excellent  uncle  in 
Scotland — all  this  she  told  to  a  stranger,  within 
the  first  few  hours  of  meeting  him;  and  she 
might  have  gone  on  even  farther,  had  not  her 
uncle  awoke,  and,  apologizing  for  his  little  doze, 
again  demanded  Mr.  Latimer's  attention.  Ag- 
nes, now,  however,  thrown  back  on  silence  and 
herself,  felt  ashamed  and  troubled  by  what  she 
had  done;  she  thought  of  the  impropriety  of  hav- 
ing talked  so  much  ;  it  all  seemed  folly  and  im- 
pertinence to  her ;  she  feared  appearing  ridicu- 
lous in  his  eyes,  and  that  deep  feeling  which  had 
made  her  touchingly  eloquent  at  the  time,  seemed 
now  to  her  like  sentimental  garrulity.  What 
will  he  think  of  me?  How  foolish  1  must  appear 
to  him  !  thought  she,  and  hardly  ventured  to 
raise  her  eyes.  He  too  seemed  silent  and 
thoughtful. 

Her  uncle  insisted  on  her  telling  Mr.  Latimer 
that  funny  anecdote,  at  which  he  was  laughing 
when  he  was  first  announced.  Agnes  prayed  to 
be  excused ;  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  tell  it  for 
the  world :  but  her  uncle  declared  that  he  would 
not  excuse  her ;  and  then,  how  like  an  angel 
Latimer  seemed !  he  declared  that  he  would  have 
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the  privilege  of  telling  droll  anecdotes  that  night, 
and  nobody  should  interfere  with  him.  He  told 
many  most  amusing  stories,  some  of  them  about 
the  negroes  on  his  own  plantation,  and  Mr.  Law- 
ford  declared  that  he  was  much  improved  in  story- 
telling, and  that  Agnes  was  not  to  be  named  with 
him. 

After  this,  Latimer  rose  to  take  his  leave,  nor 
could  the  old  gentleman  persuade  him  to  stay 
until  the  ladies  returned,  although  lie  promised 
that  if  he  would,  they  would  all  go  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  quite  warm,  and  where  was 
the  piano,  and  Agnes  should  give  him  some  of 
the  finest  music  and  songs  that  he  had  ever  heard. 
But  though  Latimer  declared  that  of  all  things  he 
should  like  to  hear  Miss  Agnes  Lawford  sing,  yet 
he  would  not  stay. 

"  He  is  a  wayward,  perverse  fellow  !"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  when  he  was  gone:  "but,  bless 
my  soul !  what  a  laugh  we  shall  have  against 
Mrs.  Colville  and  the  others." 

.  CHAPTER    XIII. 

Mr.  Lawford  had  his  laugh  against  his  sister 
Colville  the  next  day  ;  but  however  annoyed  that 
lady  might  in  reality  be,  she  had  tact  enough  to 
let  nothing  of  it  be  seen  ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  not  sure  whether,  after  all,  he  had  had  a 
triumph  or  not,  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Latimer 
himself  made  an  especial  call  that  morning  on  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  which  appeared  greatly  to 
satisfy  them,  and  which  occurring  whilst  he  was 
out  in  his  bath  chair,  and  Agnes  was  in  her  own 
chamber,  neither  one  or  the  other  had  any  part  in. 
Agnes  was  writing  to  Jeif  kins  ;  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  her,  and  while  thus  doing,  very  soon  after 
Latimer  had  taken  his  departure,  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room,  which  divided  her  chamber  from 
her  cousin's,  was  suddenly  opened,  and  Ada  look- 
ing in,  said  in  her  occasionally  abrupt  manner, 
but  with  an  expression  of  affectionate  tenderness 
in  her  countenance,  "  May  I  come  in  1  or  rather," 
added  she,  again  withdrawing,  "  will  you  come 
in  herel" 

Agnes,  very  much  astonished,  hastily  put 
aside  her  writing,  and  entered  the  room,  which 
was  rather  a  boudoir  than  dressing-room.  Ada 
seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  before  which  stood  a 
writing-table,  and  motioned  to  Agnes  to  do  the 
same. 

"  No  doubt,  Agnes,"  she  said,  "  my  conduct  at 
this  moment  appears  very  extraordinary  ;  but  I 
think  I  can  make  it  intelligible  to  you.  I  know, 
at  all  events,  that  my  coldness  and  reserve — the 
little  sympathy  and  interest  I  for  a  long  time  felt 
towards  you,  must  have  wounded  you,  and  must 
have  given  you  a  very  unfavorable  idea  of  my 
character :  but  I  can  explain  the  cause  of  this — I 
had  strong  prejudices  against  you." 

"  Against  me  !"  interrupted  Agnes. 

*'  Yes  ;  I  believed  myself  to  have  been  un- 
kindly treated  by  you.  Do  not  interrupt  me," 
said  she  hastily.  "I  shall  in  the  end  explain  it 
all  to  you,  and  having  resolved  to  do  us  both 
justice  by  this  explanation,  let  me  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly." 

"  You  shall !"  said  Agnes. 

*'  I  met  you,"  continued  Ada,  "  with  a  strong 
prepossession  in  your  disfavor — a  strong  resent- 
ment against  you  ;  and  it  is  not  now  any  merit  in 
me  to  wish  to  reconcile  us  to  each  other,  for  I 
have  been  fairly  conquered  and  won  by  your  own 
goodness.     I  will  not  deny  to  you  that  I  have 


striven  not  to  like  you ;  to  see  even  sinister  mo- 
tives for  your  noblest  conduct;  but  it  availed  not. 
There  is  an  omnipotence  in  virtue  which  must 
conquer  even  the  prejudices  of  wounded  vanity 
and  ambition.  It  has  been  your  uniform  unsel- 
fishness and  gentleness,  whilst  you  have  been 
here  ;  your  willinjiness  to  bury,  as  it  were,  all 
your  fine  accomplishments  and  gifts  in  my  poor 
father's  dreary  room,  that  have  made  me  willing 
to  do  you  justice:  but  nothing,  after  all,  touched 
me  like  your  conduct  yesterday;  before  that 
every  little  lingering  pride  and  unkin^jjlss  in  my 
heart  gave  way."  Agnes  took  her  hand  without 
speaking,  and  with  her  heart  upon  her  lips,  kissed 
it  tenderly. 

"And  now,"  continued  Ada,  "for  my  confes- 
sion." A  mantling  blush  covered  her  beautiful 
face,  and  she  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  liardlv 
knowing  how  to  begfin. 

"And  into  your  confession,  dearest  cousin," 
said  Agues,  "of  course  Mr.  Latimer  comes." 

"Yes,"  said  Ada,  as  if  determined  no  longer 
to  hesitate  ;  "  and  as  you  have  seen  Latimer,  you 
cannot  wonder  at  it.  Mr.  Latimer  has  remotely, 
and  directly,  been  the  mainspring  of  my  actions 
from  the  day  when  I  first  saw  him.  I  was  then 
a  girl  of  twelve,  and  he  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty ;  he  was  the  admiration  of  my  girlish 
heart.  I  went  to  school,  and  even  there  cherished 
a  romantic  passion  for  him  ;  had  my  bosom-friend, 
and  to  her  confided  the  knowledge  of  a  little  amu- 
let, which  1  wore  next  my  heart — two  lines  of  his 
handwriting  !  Oh,  how  ridiculous  it  now  seems," 
said  she  smiling;  "two  lines  of  tender  poetry 
which  by  chance  had  dome  into  my  possession. 
My  amulet,  or  my  own  glowing  fancy,  created  a 
very  sentimental  and  romantic  passion,  which  was 
only  increased  by  my  own  family  and  by  circum- 
stances, when  at  seventeen  I  returned  home,  and 
began  my  career  as  a  young  lady,  of  some  little 
pretensions  in  the  world.  Mr.  Latimer  was  the 
friend  of  the  family ;  the  most  welcome  guest  at 
the  house,  and  more  welcome  to  me  than  to  any 
one  else.  Do  not,  however,  Agnes,  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  regard  was  all  on  my  side  ; 
at  this  time,  and  even  for  two  years,  I  believe  he 
had  a  very  sincere  regard  for  me.  To  the  aston- 
ishment, however,  of  all  my  family,  Mr.  Latimer 
never  made  any  open  declaration  of  love.  Had 
he  been  other  than  himself,  my  family  would  long 
before  have  brought  the  affair  to  a  conclusion  one 
way  or  another;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  tri- 
fled with,  nor  one  to  be  suspected  of  dishonorable 
trifling.  I  however  knew,  what  my  family  did 
not,  the  true  motives  of  his  reluctance  to  avow 
himself.  Great  as  was  his  regard,  perhaps  even 
his  love  for  me,  there  were  many  faults  in  my 
character  ;  much  trifling  ;  much  female  weakness  ; 
much  wilfulness  and  vanity,  which  offended  his 
high  and  pure  notions  of  womanly  worth,  and 
which  he  could  not  tolerate  in  the  woman  whom 
he  would  make  his  wife.  Ah,  what  grave  lec- 
tures did  he  give  me,  when  my  family  hoped  that 
love  was  the  theme  of  our  discourse  !  and  I,  re- 
bellious and  unworthy  creature  that  I  was,  profited 
nothing  by  therp !  I  was  piqued  that  he  could 
not  find  charms  enough  in  what  the  world  called 
my  beauty,  to  conceal  all  my  follies  and  my 
shortcomings.  I  ran  into  excesses  of  vanity  and 
coquetry,  which  gave  me  but  little  pleasure,  on 
purpose  to  annoy  him.  Oh,  Agnes,"  said  she, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  what  self-condemnation 
and  sorrow  did  not  this  afterwards  cause  me  ! 
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*'Mr.  Latimer,  unlike  all  my  family,  was  well 
icquainted  with  your  father's  writing-s.  Politics 
and  such  subjects  were  rarely  introduced  in  dis- 
cussion between  my  family  and  him,  because  it 
was  amicably  understood  that  on  these  they  tacitly 
differed  ;  and  my  Aunt  Colville  wished  for  the 
match  too  devoutly  to  have  the  good  understand- 
ing- among  them  endangered  by  any  controversy  on 
politics  or  such  subjects.  To  me,  however,  Mr. 
Latimer  often  spoke  upon  them  ;  your  father  was 
his  aposde ;  he  quoted  him,  he  read  to  me  pas- 
sages frd^phis  works,  and  kindled  in  my  mind  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  for  him,  although,  with  a  fool- 
ish perversity  of  heart,  I  never  would  confess  the 
smallest  admiration  or  even  approval  of  his  opin- 
ions. Of  course  he  advocated  the  more  solid  edu- 
cation of  women  ;  he  cared  little,  or  seemed  to 
care  little  for  my  accomplishments,  which  every 
one  beside  praised  so  much,  and  yet  I  knew  that 
he  had  taste  for  these  things.  His  wife,  he  used 
to  say,  must  be  his  friend  and  his  companion,  not 
his  mere  plaything.  Such  sentiments  as  these 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  I  loved,  awoke  in  me  new 
views  and  a  new  ambition,  although  a  sort  of  way- 
ward pride  prevented  me  from  confessing  as  much. 
Just  at  that  time  I  had  a  new  lover,  a  fashionable 
man  of  the  world,  who  offered  to  all  my  outward 
attractions  that  incense  of  which  Mr.  Latimer  was 
so  sparing.  I  had  not  the  slightest  regard  for  him  ; 
but,  in  the  vain  wish  of  piquing  Mr.  Latimer,  I 
coquetted  with  him  tremendously.  My  Aunt  Col- 
ville never  was  so  angry  with  me  in  all  her  life 
before.  It  is  now  two  years  since  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  this  flirtation,  Mr.  Latimer  announced  his 
intention  of  leaving  England  for  two  years.  It 
was  to  me  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
sobered  me  directly.  We  met  but  twice  after- 
wards ;  once  at  a  large  dinner-party,  when  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  shunned  me  ;  and  yet  never 
shall  I  forget  his  quiet  and  almost  dejected  ex- 
pression of  countenance — it  spoke  volumes  to  my 
heart ;  and  the  other,  the  evening  before  he  sailed, 
at  our  own  house  ;  and,  when  at  parting,  he  ex- 
pressed his  expectation  of  finding  me  married  on 
his  return.  But  for  his  sake,  Agnes,  I  have  kept 
his  sake,  also,  my  family  have  not 
marriage  with  any  of  my  numerous 
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lovers. 

"  When  Mr.  Latimer  was  gone,"  continued 
Ada,  *'  I  had  time  to  ponder  upon  all  his  teach- 
ings ;  and  the  better  part  of  my  nature,  which  he 
had  aroused,  and  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
foster,  made  its  voice  be  heard.  I  resolved,  during 
his  absence,  to  make  myself  worthy  of  him ;  to 
surprise  him  on  his  return  by  my  improved  char- 
acter and  my  matured  mind.  I  had  only  to  wish, 
and  my  partial  friends  gratified  all  my  desires ; 
besides  which  they  had  some  little  compassion  for 
me,  I  believe,  thinking  that  I  must  suffer  from 
Mr.  Latimer's  coldness  or  desertion.  Pleasure 
tours  were  therefore  made,  and  all  possible  things 
were  done  to  divert  my  mind.  To  their  surprise, 
however,  they  found  that  I  neither  pined  nor  was 
sad  ;  the  truth  was,  that  I  was  well  pleased  with 
his  absence,  because  in  it  there  was  a  stimulus  to 
iinprovement.  I  had  now  an  object  to  attain,  and 
for  that  I  strove  ardently.  J  had  this  little  room 
fitted  up  as  my  boudoir,  with  a  good  lock  on  the 
door  to  secure  me  from  intrusion  ;  and  here — it  is 
almost  laughable  to  think  of  it — I  sat  down  to 
study  deep  things;  to  mature  my  understanding; 
to  gain  knowledge,  that  1  might  be  worthy  of  him, 
might  prove  to  him  on  his  return  how  sincere  were 


all  my  endeavors,  even  if  I  did  not  greatly  suc- 
ceed. 

"  Mr.  Latimer  had  a  high  opinion  of  my  powers 
of  mind  ;  at  least,  so  he  always  said  ;  and  he  was 
so  entirely  authority  with  me  that  I  was  convinced 
that  my  efforts  at  self-improvement  would  succeed. 
And  now,  dear  Agnes,"  said  she,  "  what  do  you 
suppose  were  the  first  books  which  I  read?  They 
were  the  works  of  my  uncle  !  yes,  those  works 
which  my  family  dreaded,  and  which  Mr.  Latimer 
admired  so  much  !  You  would  smile  were  I  to 
tell  you  the  little  artifice  I  had  recourse  to,  to  get 
possession  of  them,  but  I  succeeded  ;  and  here 
they  are,"  said  she,  opening  a  deep  drawer  in  her 
table,  "  and  their  worn  state  will  convince  you  of 
the  use  I  made  of  them.  No  one  knows  to  this 
day  that  I  am  j)Ossessed  of  them.  I  established 
the  system  of  locking  my  room  ;  it  was  my  humor, 
and  no  one  objected.  From  the  time  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  these  glorious  works  a  new  life 
dawned  upon  me.  I  began  to  see  things,  as  it 
were,  from  a  truer  point  of  view,  and  they  assumed 
new  positions  and  a  new  relative  value.  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  time — that  breaking  in  of  a  new 
light — the  light  of  truth  !  My  veneration  for  my 
uncle  was  unbounded,  but  I  kept  it  all  to  myself; 
a  new  bond  seemed  mysteriously  to  be  woven  be- 
tween Mr.  Latimer  and  myself.  I  was  supremely 
happy.  Every  one  complimented  me  on  my  im- 
proved looks — it  was  the  intelligence  of  mind  in 
my  countenance  that  improved  it.  I  was  no  longer 
impatient  now  for  Mr.  Latimer's  return  ;  I  seemed 
to  have  yet  so  much  to  do  before  he  came  ! 

"  My  Aunt  Colville  has  told  you,"  continuecl 
she,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  I  also  am  a  genius 
— an  authoress  ! — God  help  me  !  so  I  wished  to 
be.  I  had  a  little  talent  in  poetry.  As  a  child, 
and  at  school  even,  I  had  written  ;  my  family 
thought  highly  of  my  productions,  and  even  Mr. 
Latimer,  to  whom  they  had  been  shown,  had  not 
disdained  to  praise  them.  Poetry  was  my  delight ; 
poetry  of  a  high  order — Shelley,  and  Byron,  and 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Campbell,  and 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare : — they  were  my  text- 
books. There  they  are,"  said  she,  turning  her 
beaming  countenance  towards  her  handsome  book- 
case, where  the  most  expensive  editions  of  these 
poets  shone  in  rich  bindings  and  gold.  "There 
they  are,  the  immortal  seven,  whom  I,  poor  aspir- 
ing worm,  tried  to  emulate!  I  wrote — and  a 
daring,  and  yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  a  wise  idea 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  I  copied  out  most 
carefully  and  most  elaborately,  on  hot-pressed 
paper,  and  in  a  handsome  book,  such  poems  as  I 
considered  my  master-pieces — and  the  book  was 
full." 

With  these  words,  she  paused,  and  opening  her 
desk  look  out  a  handsome,  album-like  volume, 
which  instantly  seemed  strangely  familiar  to 
Agnes'  eyes. 

"Of  all  men  in  England,"  continued  Ada,  "I 
longed  for  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of 
your  father.  I  wrote  therefore  to  him  a  letter, 
which  I  meant  to  be  modest  and  humble,  and 
which,  I  intended,  should  recommend  myself  to 
him.  I  think  it  possible,  however,  that  it  was 
full  of  self-love  and  presumption.  I  concealed  my 
name,  avowed  my  aspirings  after  distinction,  and 
besought  his  advice  and  encouragement,  request- 
ing him  to  read  my  volume,  and  give  me  his  opin- 
ion thereon.  With  the  most  unspeakable  impa- 
tience, I  longed  for  his  reply.  I  counted  the  days 
till  it  should   come.     I  had  no  doubt  but  that  he 
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would  praise  my  efforts  and  request  my  name.  I 
thought  with  pride  of  making-  myself  known  to 
him.  I  arranged  the  letter  I  would  write.  I  would 
confess  to  him  my  ardent  wish  for  improvement — 
I  would  make  him  my  moral  and  intellectual 
father — I  would  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  !  Never, 
Agnes,  had  I  been  so  proud  of  my  beauty,  even 
when  1  wished  most  to  captivate  the  proud  heart 
of  Mr.  Latimer,  as  when  I  thought  of  sending  to 
your  father  my  miniature — that  he  might  see  and 
love  his  spiritual  daufjhter.  I  thought  of  the 
purses  I  would  net  for  him — of  the  slippers  I 
would  work  for  him,  of  the  birth-day  and  Christ- 
mas presents  I  would  send  him ! — Ah,  Agnes,  I 
know  how  it  was  ;  I  wanted  incense  to  be  offered 
to  my  vanity,  nnd  how  little  was  I  prepared  for 
the  answer  that  was  returned  !" 

Agnes  sat  with  her  head  bowed  down,  and  her 
heart  transpierced  with  the  keenest  sympathy  :  her 
feelings  were  intense  agony — but  she  said  nothing, 
and  Ada  continued. 

"  My  hot-pressed  and  handsomely  bound  vol- 
ume, and  my  delicately  copied  verses,  came  back, 
and  with  them  these  cold  words,  in  answer  to  my 
long  and  warm  epistle.'* — She  took  a  note  from 
between  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  read  : 

"  Much  as  my  time  is  necessarily  occupied,  I 
have  gone  through  your  verses.  You  ask  my  ad- 
vice :  it  is,  in  a  few  words,  this — Read  more,  and 
write  less  ;  or  rather,  write  not  at  all. 

"  I  employ  an  amanuensis  to  write,  but  remain, 
dear  madam, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Frank  Lawford." 

"  I  remember  it !  ah,  I  remember  it  I"  exclaim- 
ed Agnes,  in  deepest  pity  for  the  poor  girl. 
"  Alas!  that  ever  seemingly  unkind  words  were 
written  to  you.  But,  dearest  Ada,  my  father  had 
so  delicate  a  sense  of  excellence  as  made  him  seem 
severe,  perhaps  ;  but  he  was  not  less  severe  to 
himself." 

With  an  air  of  painful  abstraction,  Ada  glanced 
again  at  the  note,  and  then,  folding  it  together, 
kept  it  in  her  hand,  and  continued,  "The  words 
of  this  note  entered  my  heart  like  an  icy  dagger. 
I  had  fancied  such  a  different  answer ;  my  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  all  that  was  good  and  great 
deserved  it.  1  longed  for  love  and  encouragement ; 
I  met  with  coldness  and  repulsion  !" 

"  For  one  moment  consider,  dearest  Ada,"  said 
Ajnes,  anxious  above  all  things  to  justify  her 
father's  conduct,  which  she  knew  had  been  wise, 
*'  that  he  was  continually  applied  to  by  young, 
unknown  aspirants,  who  wished  to  be  encouraged 
in  a  path  where  he  knew  that  failure  and  mortifi- 
cation only  awaited  them.  My  father  knew  what 
the  world  needs  from  its  authors,  and  he  knew 
also  that  to  the  young  writer,  the  first  mortification, 
the  first  disappointment,  even  though  the  unpleas- 
ant task  was  imposed  upon  him,  who  was  in  truth 
nothkig  but  kindness  and  love,  might  save  the 
author  from  far  worse,  far  more  bitter  disappoint- 
ment aft(?rwards." 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  no  doubt  it  is,"  returned  Ada, 
again  speaking  in  her  cold  and  haughty  tone  ; 
"  but  the  letter  which  I  so  ardently  had  wished 
for,  made  me  doubt  if  my  golden  idol  were  not 
clay — made  me  doubt  in  the  truth  of  noble  senti- 
ments, and  that  divine  enthusiasm  for  virtue  which 
had  been  kindled  in  my  soul  by  your  father's  pen. 
No,  Agnes,  say  what  you  will,  it  was  a  cold,  un- 
feeling letter.  Just,  it  might  be  ;  I  am  come  now 
to  believe  that  it  was  so  ;    but  the  effect  on  my 


mind  at  the  time,  was  painful  and  injurious.  Could 
we  only  have  more  faith  in  the  good  that  is  in 
every  one,  how  much  more  kindly  should  we  act — 
how  much  suffering  should  we  spare  each  other ! 
How  much  unkind ness  and  wrong  is  often  thus 
done  to  young,  generous,  and  aspiring  hearts!" 

"Oh,  how  true  is  every  word  you  say!"  re- 
turned Agnes,  feeling  her  heart  wrung  with  the 
dee()est  sorrow  for  the  pain  which  hard  thus  been 
inflicted,  and  yet  knowing  so  truly  what  were  the 
motives  of  her  father's  conduct  in  such  cases  : 
"  And  how  much  my  father  would  ha^Woved  you 
had  he  known  you  !  had  those  writings  you  sent 
only  faithfully  portrayed  your  mind  !  had  he  only 
seen  some  revelation  of  the  nobler  qualities  within 
you  ;  for  of  all  men  he  had  the  truest  and  quickest 
appreciation  of  nobility  of  character." 

"  So  I  believed,"  said  Ada  ;  "  and  for  that  rea- 
son, when  I  first  became  aware  that  there  was 
within  my  soul  a  well-spring  of  better  and  higher 
action,  did  I  so  much  covet  his  counsel  and  his 
support.  But,  Agnes,"  said  she,  speaking  now 
in  a  kinder  voice,  and  relaxing  from  her  cold  atti- 
tude, "  I  must  confess  to  you  that  this  letter  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  the  worst  possible  effect.  If  it 
mortified  my  vanity,  it  dethroned  also  my  ideal 
divinity.  Those  sentiments  in  his  pages,  which  I 
before  had  read  with  a  kindling  soul,  and  which 
had  served  as  an  inspiration  to  every  nobler  wish, 
now  seemed  to  me  like  tinsel  or  mere  sound.  My 
heart  no  longer  glowed  towards  the  writer.  I  felt 
that  I  had  been  unkindly  treated  by  him  ;  my  en- 
thusiastic love  had  been  repelled — or,  more  truly, 
I  suppose,"  said  she,  smiling,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  he  would  have  said  that  my  vanity  was 
wounded." 

iVgnes  thought,  as  she  had  often  done  amid  her 
experience  of  literary  life,  how  painful  it  was,  and 
how  pitiable,  when  a  young,  glowing,  enthusiastic 
mind,  without,  however,  adequate  powers,  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  rage  for  composition,  and  when  the 
love  for  poetry  is  mistaken  for  its  inspiration.  She 
knew  many  a  humiliating  history  of  this  kind ; 
and  now  her  heart  bled  for  the  suffering  which  she 
saw  that  it  had*5.gain  caused.  But  she  made  no 
remark  of  this  nature.  That,  indeed,  was  not  the 
time  for  it.  She  was  silent ;  but  her  eyes  spoke 
the  tenderest  affection. 

After  a  pause,  Ada  continued — "  Soon  after  this, 
the  news  came  of  the  sudden  death  of  your  father. 
To  me  it  was  a  far  greater  shock  than  to  the  rest 
of  the  family.  And  then  your  letter  came  ; — my 
father  wept  as  he  read  it.  The  letter  had  to  me, 
however,  an  interest  and  an  intelligence  which 
nobody  else  could  feel  :  it  was  written  by  the 
daughter  of  him  who  had  been  so  much  to  me. 
The  letter  was  praised  for  its  fine  style,  and  natu- 
ral and  simple  expression.  I  studied  it  line  by  line. 
I  thought  what  would  have  been  the  letter  I  should 
have  written  on  the  death  of  such  a  father.  I  be- 
lieved that  it  might  have  been  like  yours,  for  I  saw 
plainly  that  your  father  was  all  to  you  which  he 
had  once  been  ideally  to  me.  I,  too,  wept  as  I 
read  it.  But  the  letter  was  important  to  me  in 
another  way.  I  saw  by  it  that  you  it  was  who  had 
been  your  father's  amanuensis.  You  had  written 
the  letter  which  had  wounded  me  so  bitterly. 
Although  it  bore  your  father's  signature,  for 
aught  I  knew  the  severe  judgment  might  be  your 
own.  My  brother  went  to  the  funeral,  and  I  was 
impatient  to  hear  his  report  of  you.  But  Tom  is 
reserved,  and  has  no  talent  for  description  ;  so  all 
I  heard  was,  that  your  grief  for  your  father  was 
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excessive,  and  that  you  were  not  handsome.  I 
teli  yoQ  his  very  words,  Agnes,"  said  she,  smil- 
ing-, "and  your  womanly  vanity  may  perhaps  be 
wounded  ;  but,  as  a  palliative,  however,  I  will  tell 
you  that  most  of  us  disagree  with  Tom,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  by  this  time  he,  too,  has  not 
altered  his  opinion.  But,  to  return  to  the  time 
when  we  did  not  know  you.  Tom's  report  only 
confirmed  the  desire  of  my  family  to  offer  you  a 
home  with  us.  Of  course,  I  was  not  consulted 
about  your  coming  here ;  and  if  1  had,  I  perhaps 
should  not  have  opposed  it  under  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  to  you  that  my 
feelings  towards  you  were  anything  but  friendly. 
You  had  written  that  painful  letter  to  me — you 
therefore  knew  that  a  young  and  an  aspiring  heart 
— a  heart  filled  with  almost  bigoted  devotion  to 
your  father — had  been  repulsed  and  wounded:  for 
aught  I  knew,  you  might  have  added  poignancy  to 
the  sting.  You,  it  is  true,  did  not  know  that  / 
was  the  poor  poetess  who  had  presumed  to  lay  the 
little  offering,  my  only  one,  at  his  feet ;  but  /knew 
it,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  your  hand  that  had  flung 
it  back  !  God  forgive  me,  but  my  resentment  was 
strong!  and  this  must  account  to  you  for,  and,  if 
it  can,  excuse  my  coldness  and  my  distance  to- 
wards you  for  so  long." 

"Forgive  me!  oh,  forgive  me!"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  with  deep  emotion.  "  I  acknowledge  how 
little  you  deserved  any  severity  from  us ;  I  ac- 
knowledge how  noble  is  this  candor  on  your  part." 

"It  was  not,  however,"  continued  Ada,  "I 
who  first  did  you  justice — it  was  my  brother.  It 
was  he  who  first  acknowledged  your  devotion  to 
my  father;  your  gentleness,  and  your  unselfish- 
ness ;  your  willingness  to  bury,  as  it  were,  all 
your  fine  powers  of  mind  and  beautiful  gifts  in  the 
cheerless  room  of  a  testy  invalid,  to  whom  you 
owed  no  duty.  It  was  Tom  wiio  first  became  con- 
scious of  this  ;  and  then  I  began  really  to  see  how 
excellent  you  were,  how  truly  you  carried  out  into 
daily  practice  all  that  refined  and  elevated  pliiloso- 
phy  which  your  father  taught  in  his  pages.  I  saw 
in  you  an  emanation  of  his  spirit.  I  saw  in  you  a 
realization  of  that  after  which  I  had  striven,  and  I 
began  to  think  humbly  of  myself — I  began  to  covet 
your  esteem,  and  next  to  determine  to  win  it. 
This,  then,  is  the  truth — are  we  not  henceforth 
friends?" 

Agnes  fell  on  the  neck  of  her  cousin  and  wept. 
"  Oh,  Ada  !"  said  she,  "  this  generous  candor  on 
your  part  is  far  nobler  than  the  power  to.  write 
smooth  verses — is  far  nobler  than  merely  the  high- 
est intellect !" 

"That  may  be,"  returned  Ada,  "but  I  had 
literary  ambition — that,  however,  has  been  hum- 
bled :  I  will  now  try  to  do  well,  and  to  deserve 
that  affection  without  which  my  life  would  be  a 
blank!" 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

This  revelation  of  ingenuous  and  beautiful  char- 
acter, captivating  even  in  its  weaknesses,  diffused 
a  sunshine  over  the  soul  of  Agnes.  A  new  life 
seemed  to  have  begun  for  her  at  Lawford  ;  and, 
thankful  to  God  for  having  permitted  hearts  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  closed  against  her,  to  unfold 
themselves  in  affection  and  beauty,  and,  thankful, 
too,  in  any  way  to  be  an  agent  of  God's  provi- 
dence, she  wrote  to  poor  Jeffkins.  She  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  melancholy  interview  with  his 
daughter,  and  the  charge  which  that  unhappy  girl 
had  laid  upon  her.     The  child,  she  told  him,  was 


found.  She  described  to  him  briefly  the  character 
of  the  people  in  whose  hands  it  was,  the  illness  of 
the  woman  who  had  hitherto  been  a  mother  to  it, 
and  her  desire  for  a  spiritual  comforter.  She  now 
conjured  him,  by  the  regard  which  he  had  felt  to- 
wards her  father,  by  his  love  to  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers, and  by  the  kindness  which  this  woman  had 
shown  to  a  friendless  child,  to  come  and  bless  her 
dying  spirit ;  and,  as  death  was  about  to  take  from 
the  child  the  protector  which  God  had  hitherto 
provided,  she  appealed  to  every  tender  sentiment 
in  his  soul,  and  prayed  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
bitter  and  soul-purifying  anguish  which  his  unhap- 
py daughter  had  passed  through,  not  to  close  his 
heart  against  her  innocent,  living  representative. 
The  letter  was  like  the  voice  of  a  pitying  angel 
pleading  for  fallen  humanity  ;  and  the  letter,  had 
it  even  been  written  by  a  pen  less  eloquent  and 
less  heart-inspired  than  that  of  Frank  Law  ford's 
daughter,  would  not  have  failed  of  its  effect.  The 
pride  of  unforgiving  and  unpitying  manhood  had 
passed  away  from  the  soul  of  poor  Jeffkins.  The 
dead  form  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  had  obtained 
full  pardon  for  all  her  living  sins,  and  this,  at  the 
same  time,  had  also  produced  a  great  change  out- 
wardly upon  him.  His  iron  gray  hair  was  become 
thin  and  silvery  ;  his  strong  frame  was  bowed,  as 
if  with  the  weight  of  many  years ;  and  if  some- 
what of  his  natural  harshness  of  countenance  re- 
mained, it  was  so  impressed  by  the  baptism  of 
sorrow  which  had  passed  over  him,  as  to  touch 
every  beh(dder  with  pity  and  sympathy.  His 
mode  of  life  also  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  all  his  former  associates  ; 
he  made  speeches  no  longer  at  political  clubs  and 
debating  societies ;  he  passed  no  hard  judgments 
on  men  or  on  women  :  a  quiet,  subdued,  introvert- 
ed spirit  marked  his  whole  demeanor.  No  one 
had  seen  him  smile  from  the  day  on  which  his 
daughter's  body  was  found.  The  widowed  mother 
of  his  young  apprentice,  Johnny,  was  the  only 
person  who  entered  his  house  ;  she  acted  as  his 
housekeeper,  but  was  not  his  inmate.  For  weeks 
sometimes  he  never  had  exchanged  a  word  with 
her,  and  yet  he  was  not  sullen.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  looking  at  the  little  chair  which  had  been 
Fanny's  when  a  child,  and  which  stood  opposite 
to  his  own  ;  and  some  few  things  of  hers,  mere 
trifles,  which  she  had  left  behind  her — a  little  silk 
handkerchief  for  the  neck,  a  silver  thimble,  and  a 
red-morocco  pocket  book — were  to  him  like  sainted 
relics.  Many  people  remarked,  that  he  never  used 
now  his  handsome  pocket  Bible,  with  gilt  edges 
and  silver  clasps,  but  instead  of  it  carried  with  him 
a  little  shabby  one,  which  had  one  side  of  its  bind- 
ing sewed  on  with  black  thread  ;  but  they  who 
wondered  knew  not  that  this  had  been  Fanny's 
Bible,  and  had  been  used  by  her  at  school  and  at 
church  in  her  brightest  and  happiest  days,  before 
she  went  to  Lawford. 

Jeffkins  bathed  the  letter  which  Agnes  wrote 
to  him  with  tears,  and  long  before  he  had  read  it 
through,  he  had  resolved  upon  the  journey.  He-. 
set  his  house  in  order  with  what  speed  he  might, , 
placed  his  young  apprentice  in  the  hands  of  a  re-- 
spectable  and  trust-worthy  man  of  his  own  trade,, 
and  requesting  his  mother  to  have  a  general  over-- 
sight  of  his  small  possessions,  left  the  door-- 
key  with  her,  and  taking  a  change  of  raiment  vvithi 
him,  sei  out  for  Leicester. 

Not  many  evenings  after  Agnes  had  written  her- 
letter  to  Jeffkins,  the  Reverend  Sam  Colvillc 
came  in.     Every  one  saw  in  a  morpent  that  some^ 
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important  business  had  brought  him  there,  and  he 
lost  but  little  time  in  announcing-  it.  Some  of  his 
parishioners  had  brought  him  word  that  a  poor 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  travelling  pedlar,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  lay  ill  in  the  caravan  in  Wood- 
bury Lane,  -and  wished  him  to  go  and  visit  her. 
Nobody,  he  said,  told  him  who  it  was,  and  so 
when  he  was  at  leisure  he  went.  He  said  that 
Flora,  his  favorite  pointer,  was  with  him,  and 
that  when  he  got  within  reach  of  the  caravan,  a 
great  ugly  bull-terrier  rushed  upon  her,  and  would 
have  worried  her  to  death.  He  would  have  killed 
any  man,  he  said,  who  had  attacked  his  dog,  and 
therefore  he  fell  on  the  terrier  with  all  his  might. 
At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  ciravan  opened, 
a:id  out  came  a  fellow  with  a  villanous  counte- 
nance, who  in  a  moment  he  saw  to  be  the  master 
of  tho  dog.  "  What  do  you  keep  such  brutes  as 
this  loose  for!"  exclaimed  he;  "call  off  your 
dog,  or  I  '11  beat  his  brains  out." 

*'  Keep  your  stick  off  my  dog  !"  said  the  man, 
insolenllv,  descending  to  where  Colville  stood. 

"  And  who  do  you  think  the  fellow  was?" 
asked  he,  from  Mr.  Lawford  and  his  family.  "  It 
was  that  poaching  fellow,  Marchmont!" 

"Oh,  the  wretch  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colville. 

"He's  a  villanous-looking  fellow,"  continued 
Mr.  Sam  Colville,  "  and  he  doubled  up  his  fists, 
although  he  did  not  raise  them,  and  swore  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  he  would  see  me  at  the  devil 
before  I  should  hurt  his  dog  !" 

"  '  Is  this  the  language  you  use  to  a  clergy- 
man?' said  I.  *I  tell  you  what,  fellow,'  said  1, 
'  I  '11  have  you  put  on  the  tread-mill  for  twelve 
months!'  and  with  that  he  began  abusing  me — 
said  he  hated  clergymen  worse  than  the  devil  ; 
that  we  were  all  hypocrites  together,  and  that  he 
would  not  give  a  fia's  end  for  a  whole  bushel  of 
my  prayers  !" 

"Dreadful!"  said  Mrs.  Colville. 

"  It  is  insufferable,"  said  Mr.  Lawford, 

"These  are  your  radicals,  your  democrats!" 
said  Mrs.  Colville,  "lancing  at  Agnes,  who  took 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  whole  his- 
tory ;  "  and  if  such  wretches  as  these  are  to  be  at 
large,"  continued  she,  "  we  shall  be  no  better  off 
than  they  are  in  Ireland !" 

"  That  fellow  would  commit  murder  as  soon  as 
look  at  you,"  continued  Mr.  Sam;  "and  he  as 
good  as  threatened  it.  I  told  him  I  would  have 
him  summoned,  and  his  license  taken  from  him, 
and  give  him  that  which  he  should  remember  the 
longest  day  he  lived  :  and  with  that  he  bade  me 
do  my  worst ;  called  me  a  tyrant,  and  blood- 
sucker, and  said  that  all  the  seed,  breed,  and 
generations  of  Lawfords  and  Colvilles  were  alike  ; 
and  actually  bade  me  go  about  my  business,  for 
that  if  I  stayed  much  longer,  he  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences.  '  I  am  but  flesh 
and  blood,'  said  he,  '  and  there  's  a  long  unsettled 
account  between  us  yet !'  said  he  ;  and  with  that, 
trembling  literally  with  rage  from  head  to  foot, 
and  as  white  as  a  corpse,  he  whistled  off  his  ugly 
dog,  and  turned  into  his  caravan,  and  shut  the 
door  in  my  face." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  but  the  fellow  had  been 
•transported  at  once,"  said  old  Mr.  Lawford; 
"  but  I  think  it 's  a  pity,  Sam,  that  you  got  into 
any  brawl  with  him." 

"  I  '11  have  a  summons  for  him,"  said  Sam. 
•■"  I  consider  my  life  in  danger  from  him,"  said  he  ; 
"  and  if  you  object  to  drawing  me  out  a  summons, 
'I  "11  nfo  at  once  to  Mr.  Latimer." 


"  I  would  rather  not  prosecute  the  fellow  any 
more,"  said  Mr.  Lawford,  "and  that  I  candidly 
tell  you." 

"  Let  it  drop,  Sam,"  said  Tom  Lawford,  now 
speaking  for  the  first  time ;  "  we  all  know  how 
warm  you  are.  The  fellow  is  a  hardened  brute, 
we  all  know,  and  yet  he  has  been  living  decently 
and  quietly  of  late — and  you  have  no  witnesses." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Sam,  warmly  ;  "  my  charac- 
ter against  a  fellow  like  that,  is  as  good  as  ten 
witnesses,  before  any  bench." 

"  You  '11  do  no  good,"  continued  Tom  ;  "  you  '11 
only  make  the  fellow  ten  times  your  enemy. 
You  recollect  how  it  was  with  that  Timothy  Ran- 
dal :  and  really,  Sam,  it  is  not  creditable  to  a 
clergyman  to  be  always  prosecuting  his  parishion- 
ers :  now  take  my  advice,  and  let  the  matter  die 
away  quietly." 

All  the  family  felt  that  this  was  good  advice, 
even  Mrs.  Colville  ;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudice 
which  she  had  against  the  poor,  suggested  to  her 
a  new  idea  with  regard  to  Marchmont.  "  I  won- 
der," said  she,  "  where  that  money  came  from 
that  seemed  to  give  him  a  start  in  the  world  as  it 
were  ;  perhaps  he  murdered  somebody  for  the 
money !  It  was  always  a  very  mysterious  thing  to 
me." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  ques- 
tion," said  Tom. 

"  I  think  it  has,"  interrupted  his  father.  "  He 
comes  out  of  jail  ;  his  wife  and  family  out  of  the 
workhouse  ;  and  then,  in  a  month  or  so,  he  is 
seen  up  and  down  in  the  country  with  a  pedlar's 
caravan.  These  things  do  not  come  out  of  nothing  ; 
and,  as  Sam  says,  he  is  a  brutal  fellow,  likely 
enough  to  commit  murder." 

"I  declare  to  you,"  remarked  Mr.  Sam,  "  that 
though  I  am  neither  physically  nor  morally  want- 
ing in  courage,  yet  that  is  a  fellow  who  would 
make  me  fear  for  my  life,  and  I  '11  have  him  looked 
after  pretty  handily !" 

"Don't  tell  me,  Sam,"  said  Tom,  with  a  per- 
suasive smile  on  his  lips,  "  that  you  really  were 
afraid  of  him  !  You  are  not  the  man  to  let  a  fel- 
low like  that  frighten  you!  and,  as  to  what  he 
said  about  not  valuing  your  prayers,  perhaps,  if 
your  own  parishioners  spoke  out,  you  would  find 
the  opinion  not  such  a  very  rare  one  !" 

"Tom,"  exclaimed  his  aunt,  horrified  at  such 
free-speaking,  "  are  you  really  taking  the  part  of 
such  vagabonds  against  a  gentleman,  and  a  cler- 
gyman?" The  discussion  after  this  grew  still 
warmer,  and  then  Ada  came  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  peace,  of  forbearance  on  the  plea  of  his 
poor  wife's  former  good  character,  and  that  proof 
of  her  benevolence  and  strong  affection  in  adopting 
the  poor  foundling  child.  The  end  of  it  all  was, 
that  Mr.  Sam  was  to  take  counsel  with  Mr.  Lati- 
mer, whose  character  as  a  just  and  wise  magis- 
trate had  alwaj'^s  stood  so  high. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Latimer  dined  with  the 
Lawfords — quite  a  family  dinner — for  Mrs.  Col- 
ville was  determined,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make 
this  gentleman  feel  at  home  among  them.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  dinner,  and  the  subject  which 
soon  engrossed  the  whole  party  was  the  affair  of 
Marchmont  and  Mr.  Sam  Colville.  Mr.  Latimer 
had  dissuaded  him  from  taking  any  violent  meas- 
ures against  the  man  ;  and  he  now  told  them, 
that  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of 
Mr.  Sam,  Marchmont  had  removed  his  caravan 
out  of  Woodbury  Lane.  This  lane  was  a  short 
cut  to  Lawford  from  the  turnpike  road,  leading  to 
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the  Hays,  and  Mr.  Latimer  had  ridden  up  it  in 
coming  there  that  day.  It  was  his  idea,  however, 
that  he  was  not  gone  far  off,  for  he  had  that  very 
morning  seen  a  green  caravan  on  the  little  com- 
mon at  the  back  of  his  own  park.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  seen  a  caravan  there,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  Marchmont's. 

Mrs.  Colville  hoped  that  Mr.  Latimer's  poultry- 
yard  would  not  suffer. 

Tom  again  said  something  in  palliation  of  the 
man's  conduct;  and  Ada  related  to  Mr.  Latimer 
tlie  history  of  the  child  which  the  poor  wife  had 
adopted. 

Mr.  Latimer's  noble  countenance  beamed  with 
delight  as  he  listened  to  this  relation,  which  Ada 
made  with  enthusiasm,  because  she  saw  that  he 
approved  both  it  and  her. 

"  I  know,"  said  Agnes,  venturing  a  remark  for 
the  first  time  on  the  subject,  *'  that  instances  of 
noble,  disinterested  benevolence,  of  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion,  are  not  so  very  rare  among  the  poor. 
The  charity  and  kindness  of  this  class  one  to  an- 
other are  enough  to  make  the  rich  and  the  30-called 
charitable  blush.  I  believe,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  that  were  it  not  for  the  poor,  in  many  cases  the 
poor  must  perish." 

*'  I  do  not  approve  of  any  sanctioning  of  crime," 
said  Aunt  Colville. 

Ada,  Tom,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  all  seemed  eager 
to  testify  that  Agnes  did  not  sanction  any  crime, 
but  merely  asserted  the  existence  of  benevolence 
and  virtue  among  the  poor. 

''  I  firmly  believe  in  its  existence  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Latimer,  "even  among  the  criminal  poor." 

This  conversation  gradually  died  away,  and  a 
gayer  succeeded.  The  dessert  was  on  the  table  : 
all  were  gay  and  unanimous.  The  setting  sun 
shone  into  the  side  windows  of  the  room,  and  drew 
attention  to  its  beautiful  coloring  ;  and  from  the 
laurels  of  the  shrubbery  the  mellow  tones  of  rival 
throstles  came  audibly. 

"  How  charming  a  walk  would  be  !"  exclaimed 
Ada. 

Agnes  looked  to  her  uncle  as  if  for  consent. 

"Why  do  you  always  look  at  me,  child?" 
asked  he,  laughing,  and  then  turning  to  the  others, 
he  said,  "  Agnes  would  make  you  believe  me  to 
be  a  great  tyrant !  Yes,  yes,  go  out  with  them 
by  all  means,"  said  he,  seeing  that  his  son,  and 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Latimer  waited  for  her  to 
accompany  them. 

The  young  people  passed  the  window,  and  Ag- 
nes nodded  to  him  as  she  passed.  "  She  is  a 
sweet  creature,"  said  her  uncle,  as  if  thinking  to 
himself,  "  I  wonder  what  I  should  do  without  her 
now  ?" 

They  walked  on,  all  four  together,  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  dingles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  park.  A  length  Mr.  Latimer 
gave  his  arm  to  Ada,  and  Tom  of  course  offered 
his  to  Agnes.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  whole 
life  that  she  had  thus  walked  with  him.  A  con- 
sciousness which  was  almost  painful  to  her,  made 
this  little  circumstance  more  noticeable.  The 
thought  of  Fanny  Jeff  kins  and  her  child,  accom- 
panied her  as  they  went  on  through  that  very  din- 
gle where  she  first  had  seen  it,  and,  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  other  couple,  they  sauntered 
slowly  up  Woodbury  Lane.  The  lane  was  empty  ; 
scattered  straw  and  rags,  and  the  trampled  grass, 
showed  where  the  caravan  had  stood.  Had  Agnes 
not  been  so  much  interested  in  its  inmates,  or  had 
not  known  that  her  companion  was  so  also,  she 


would  naturally  enough  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  she  did  not.  The  place,  however,  seemed 
to  suggest  the  thought  to  her  cousin,  for  he  said — 
"You  have  seen  perhaps  the  influence  you  have 
had  upon  me,  Agnes.  I  have  adopted  your  benev- 
olent opinions  and  views.  They  wanted  to  put 
that  poor  Marchmont  again  in  jail :  but  as  you 
once  said  '  the  best  way  of  reforming  the  world 
is  to  make  it  love  goodness.'  You  have  reformed 
me  in  this  way." 

"  Nay,"  said  Agnes,  anxious  to  disclaim  any 
power,  even  for  good,  over  her  cousin,  and  sus- 
pecting also  that  the  true  motives  for  his  forbear- 
ance towards  the  man  proceeded  from  the  obliga- 
tion he  was  under  to  him  regarding  the  child, 
"there  are  good  and  benevolent  feelings  in  your 
own  heart,  naturally." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  returned  he,  "  cher- 
ish that  idea,  Agnes ;  cherish  every  idea  which 
makes  you  think  better  of  me ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  earnestly  endeavor  really  to  deserve 
your  esteem." 

Tom  spoke  in  that  soft  persuasive  voice  which 
once  before  had  stolen  into  Agnes'  heart.  "  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,"  thought  she,  and  trem- 
bled. 

They  were  now  at  a  turn  of  the  lane  where  the 
Merley  brook  crossed  it.  Tall,  leafy  willows 
sprang  up  beside  it,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the  road 
and  the  little  bridge  with  its  low-parapeted  wall, 
on  which,  in  the  soft  twilight,  they  found  the  other 
young  couple  seated. 

"  How  sweet  it  is  !"  said  Ada,  motioning  to  her 
cousin  to  seat  herself  by  them. 

She  and  her  companion  sat  down.  They  began 
to  talk  about  beautiful  evenings,  and  of  fine  de- 
scriptions of  them,  and  the  soft  lilac-hued  summer 
twilight,  as  given  by  poets  and  romance  writers. 

"The  most  beautiful  one  I  know,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer  addressing  Agnes,  "and  one  which  I 
never  fail  to  think  of,  when  I  witness  the  paled 
sunset  about  Lawford,  is  one  which,  I  am  sure,  is 
familiar  to  you  also  ;"  and  he  quoted  a  short  an'' 
most  eloquent  passage,  descriptive  of  the  scene  and 
hour,  from  Mr.  Frank  Lawford 's  work  entitled 
"The  Poet." 

Agnes'  heart  thrilled  to  hear  her  father's  beau- 
tiful words  spoken  with  so  much  feeling,  and  her 
countenance  expressed  her  emotions. 

"That  work,"  she  said,  "is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  landscape  round  Lawford.  I  never  thor- 
oughly felt  its  exquisite  and  truthful  descriptions 
until  I  knew  this  neighborhood." 

Ada  was  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  this 
book  as  Latimer  himself,  but  she  said  nothing. 
Latimer  imagined  Agnes  to  be  the  only  one  who 
could  sympathize  with  him  in  his  admiration  of  his 
favorite  author.  Agnes  saw  from  this  little  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  was  ignorant  of  Ada's  noble 
labors  during  his  absence.  Entire,  open-hearted 
confidence  did  not  yet  exist  between  them.  She 
wished  that  she  could  be  the  means  of  bringing  it 
about :  but  she  had  given  her  promise  to  Ada  to 
reveal  nothing.  She  feared  too  that  her  cousin 
might  be  wounded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  man- 
ner to  her  ;  and  this  idea  was  painfully  confirmed 
by  Ada  rising,  and  coldly  proposing  that  they 
should  return. 

They  walked  again,  as  they  had  done  at  first, 
all  four  together,  and  then  having  repassed  the 
place  where  the  caravan  had  stood,  and  after  Lati- 
mer had  approved  of  Tom's  resolution  of  not 
harshly  attempting  Marchmont's  reformation  by 
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again  sending  him  to  jail,  even  to  please  the  rec- 
tor, they  separated,  and  Tom  and  Agnes  found 
themselves  considerably  in  the  rear  of  the  others. 

It  seemed  to  be  Tom's  wish  to  delay  their  return 
as  long  as  possible,  and  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
in  a  talkative  mood  ;  and  while  he  persisted  in 
quietly  sauntering  along  on  the  plea  of  looking  for 
glow-worms,  Agnes  fell  into  a  train  of  thought, 
very  natural  indeed.  She  had  not  yet  heard  any- 
thing from  JefFkins.  She  had  directed  him  to  the 
woman  in  the  caravan,  in  this  very  lane,  and  now 
the  caravan  was  gone.  To  inquire  after  it  in  the 
neighborhood  seemed  to  her  a  very  natural  thing ; 
would  it  not  be  equally  so  to  him?  Still  she  was 
quite  anxious  on  the  subject ;  and  how,  at  several 
miles'  distance,  was  she  herself  to  see  the  woman? 
Whilst  she  was  thus  pondering,  a  dark  figure  was 
seen  advancing  up  the  lane  in  the  now  deepening 
twilight,  which  was  rendered  still  more  obscure 
from  the  thickly  overhanging  trees. 
,  The  figure  advanced  slowly,  and  then  revealed 
itself  to  be  that  of  an  elderly  man  with  a  child  in 
his  arms.  Some  villager,  thought  Agnes,  who, 
after  his  day's  work  was  done,  had  gone  forth  into 
the  summer  evening  with  his  favorite  child,  or 
grandchild. 

*'  Pray,  sir,  am  I  in  the  right  road  for  Merley 
Common?"  asked  the  man,  suddenly  stopping 
them. 

Agnes'  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  then 
throbbed  violently  as  she  at  once  recognized  the 
voice  of  her  humble  friend,  about  whom  she  had, 
even  at  that  moment,  been  anxious.  At  once  two 
questions  were  settled ;  he  had  found  the  woman, 
and  he  had  taken  the  child  to  his  bosom  !  Thank 
God  !  Thank  God  I  ejaculated  Agnes  in  spirit, 
feeling  that  the  first  fruits  of  her  labors  of  love 
were  before  her. 

"  Who  are  you?"  asked  Tom  abruptly  in  reply 
to  the  man's  question,  wondering  who  should  be 
there,  and  yet  know  so  little  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  will  thank  you  to  put  me  in  the  right 
way  if  1  am  wrong." 

Tom  Lawford,  little  imagining  his  own  connex- 
ion with  the  two  beinjjs  before  him,  gave  the 
information  which  was  demanded. 

"I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  here,  and  where 
he  comes  from,"  remarked  Tom,  looking  after  him 
with  that  inquisitive  feeling  which  dwellers  in 
country  places,  even  wealthy  ones,  have  towards 
strangers. 

Agnes  walked  on  with  a  rejoicing  spirit,  clearly 
comprehending  the  cause  of  JefFkins  being  in  this 
place.  No  doubt  he  had  learned,  from  the  little 
girl,  of  her  frequent  visits  to  the  dingle  where  they 
had  first  met,  and  where  he  now  most  likely  had 
been,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  And  how  were 
they  to  meet?  how  could  she-  get  a  note,  or  mes- 
sage conveyed  to  him  ?  The  wild  thought  of 
enlisting  Mr.  Latimer  in  her  cause  crossed  her 
mind,  but  only  came  to  show  its  own  wildness  and 
impossibility. 

Spite  of  all  these  little  difiiculties,  however, 
Agnes  felt  very  happy.  Thank  God!  was  the 
inward  voice  of  her  heart.  Her  cousin  was 
charmed  with  her  cheerfulness  ;  she  was  now  quite 
disposed  to  hunt  for  glow-worms  with  him. 

"  It  has  been  a  charming  walk  !"  said  Tom  as 
they  approached  the  hall. 

"  It  has  indeed  !"  returned  Agnes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  large  party  at 
the  rectory.  It  was  a  party  invited  to  meet  Mr. 
Latimer,  and  consisted  of  all  their  friends  and  im- 
mediate neighbors.  The  whole  family  at  the  hall, 
including  Agnes,  were  invited  ;  and  all  were  to 
go,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  gentleman,  who 
for  some  years  had  very  rarely  dined  from  home. 

Agnes  thought  that  even  after  all  the  vexation 
and  mortification  of  that  former  occasion,  she  was 
in  spirits  to  put  on  her  beautiful  new  dress.  Ada, 
into  whose  heart  the  desire  had  been  sliding  for 
some  time,  that  Agnes  should  be  the  wife  of  her 
brother,  besought  her  to  put  on  also  the  elegant 
jet  ornaments. 

"  If  I  only  knew  from  whom  they  came  !"  said 
Agnes. 

"Do  not  be  prudish,"  returned  Ada  laughing, 
"  they  were  sent  perhaps  by  some  of  your  London 
friends,  or  by  your  uncle  in  Scotland." 

Agnes  shook  her  head. 

Ada  made  the  wearing  of  these  ornaments  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  "  She  would  regard 
it,"  she  said,  "  as  a  personal  favor  to  herself,  and 
she  would  take  it  unkind  if  Agnes  refused  it  to 
her."  The  truth  was,  that  Ada  was  acting  by 
the  wishes  of  her  brother.  He  had  made  a  little 
secret  compact  with  himself,  that  her  wearing  or 
not  wearing  these  ornaments  at  Mrs.  Sam's  party, 
should  be  an  omen  of  the  success  of  his  love  for 
her. 

"  Do  not  make  such  a  trifle  as  this,  any  evidence 
of  my  affection  for  you,"  prayed  Agnes,  who, 
believing  that  the  ornaments  were  Tom's  gift,  felt 
a  scruple  in  accepting  them,  still  more  in  wearing 
them  ;  "  I  will  show  my  affection  for  you  in  much 
more  important  things." 

"  Ah !"  said  Ada,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  our  hap- 
piness is  more  influenced  by  trifles  than  many  peo- 
ple think  ;  there  are  many  trifles  which  wring  our 
very  hearts  ! ' ' 

There  was  a  deep  earnestness  in  her  words,  and 
an  evidence  of  emotion  in  her  voice,  which  sur- 
prised Ajrnes  ;  and  with  these  words  she  left  the 
room.  The  truth  was,  that  several  little  circum- 
stances— mere  trifles — had  troubled  her  during  the 
foregoing  evening.  She  could  not  disguise  from 
herself  that  there  was  no  longer  the  same  devotion 
of  feeling  in  Mr.  Latimer's  heart  toward  her,  that 
there  had  been  formerly.  He  treated  her  with 
friendly  courtesy  but  nothing  more ;  nor  had  she 
found,  eagerly  as  she  longed  for  it,  an  opportunity 
of  telling  him  of  that  which  had  occupied  her  dur- 
ing his  absence.  There  was  wanting  between 
them  that  mutual  power  of  attraction  which,  with 
an  influence  mysterious  and  irresistible  as  life 
itself,  draws  together  kindred  hearts.  Ada  felt 
that  they  were  separated  ;  she  tried  to  believe  that 
the  difference  was  in  herself;  but  a  mere  trifle,  a 
word,  a  manner  which  could  not  be  described,  but 
must  be  felt,  told  her  that  her  influence  over  him 
was  weakened  :  still,  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to 
Lawford,  the  reluctance  he  seemed  to  have  in  leav- 
ing them,  looked  like  the  devotion  of  a  lover — 
these  were  the  counterbalancing  trifles.  And  Ada, 
as  our  every-day  life  convinces  us,  was  not  wrong 
when  she  said  that  our  happiness  was  influenced 
by  trifles.  The  merest  feather  shows  us  which 
way  the  wind  blows. 

After  breakfast  two  events  occurred  which  had 
reference  to  Agnes.     In  the  first  place,  a  note  was 
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brought  for  her  to  the  back-gate.  A  little  girl 
brought  it,  and  had  given  it  to  a  groom,  with  the 
request  that  it  might  be  delivered  immediately. 
This  note  was  fortunately  conveyed  at  once  to 
Agnes  in  her  own  chamber.  She  recognized  the 
handwriting  instantly  to  be  that  of  Jeffkins  ;  the 
note  consisted  of  but  a  few  words,  and  was  an 
urgent  request  that  she  would  see  him  in  the  din- 
gle at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  at  four  o'clock  that 
afternoon.  There  was  no  means  of  sending  him 
any  answer  back,  nor  did  one  seem  to  be  expected  ; 
but  here  presented  itself  a  difficulty ;  how  was  it 
possible  that  she  could  be  with  him  at  the  dingle, 
pearly  a  mile  from  the  hall,  at  four  o'clock,  for 
perhaps  a  long,  and  at  all  events  a  painful  inter- 
view, and  yet  be  back  again  in  time  to  dress  and 
go  to  the  rectory  for  dinner  at  six^  It  was  impos- 
sible !  She  turned  it  over  all  ways  in  her  mind, 
and  nothing  but  perplexity  came  out  of  it.  In  the 
midst  of  this  she  was  summoned  down  stairs  to 
see  Mrs.  Sam,  who  wished  to  speak  with  her. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  say  that  this  lady 
and  Mrs.  Colville  also,  like  Ada,  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Latimer  ;  they  thought,  and  yet 
they  were  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it,  that 
his  eye  dwelt  rather  more  upon  Agnes  than  upon 
her  cousin  ;  and  for  this,  (people  are  so  very  un- 
reasonable sometimes  !)  they  blamed  Agnes.  She 
tried  to  attract  his  attention,  they  said,  and  for 
that  reason  she  must  not  go  to  dinner  to  Mrs. 
Sam's. 

But  we  will  now  see  what  that  lady  has  to  say 
for  herself;  she  and  her  Aunt  Colville  were  to- 
gether in  the  little  library  where  Agnes  was  de- 
sired to  come.  Agnes  dreaded  that  some  awful 
business  was  in  hand  :  she  thought  that  it  must 
have  reference  to  Jeffkins,  and  her  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  the  caravan ;  and  she  went 
down,  not  knowing  how  she  could  clear  herself 
where  so  much  had  to  be  concealed.  But  they 
were  not  frowning  faces  that  met  her:  and,  on 
the  contrary,  they  looked  quite  smiling  and  depre- 
cating. Mrs.  Sam  began  by  an  apology ;  she 
really  did  not  know,  she  said,  how  to  make  her 
peace  with  Agnes,  but  she  had  some  way  miscal- 
culated her  guests  ;  her  table  would  only  accom- 
modate a  certain  number,  and  she  had  one  lady  too 
many. 

*'  I  will  stay  at  home,"  said  Agnes,  with  such  a 
cheerful  and  relieved  countenance  as  instantly 
made  both  ladies  surmise  that  she  had  never  wished 
to  go  ;  and  that  was  strange  and  ungrateful  in  her, 
ihey  thought. 

Mrs.  Sam  said  more  than  was  necessary  about 
her  resret  at  this  untoward  circumstance,  and  her 
hope  that  Agnes  would  come  in  after  dinner  for 
tea. 

"  Ajines  and  I  will  have  tea  together  !"  said  her 
good  old  uncle,  remembering  how  amusing  Agnes 
could  be  when  they  two  were  alone  together  of  an 
evening. 

"  Yes,"  said  Agnes,  "we  will  have  a  pleasant 
evening  together." 

Mrs.  Sam  urged  that  Agnes  should  come  in,  if 
it  were  only  towards  ten  o'clock. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  go  to  bed  a  little  earlier,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "  and  set  her  at  liberty  for  the 
evening.  Your  guests  will  not  leave  so  very 
early ;  Sampson  can  walk  over  with  her,  and  per- 
haps you  may  have  a  little  dance;  I  dare  say 
Agnes  likes  dancing." 

"Yes,"   said   Mrs.    Sam,    "  and  perhaps  you 


would  not  object,  Agnes,  to  play  a  quadrille  or 
two  if  it  should  be  so?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  remarked  Aunt  Colville.  "  I 
am  sure  that  she  would  be  quite  glad  to  gratify 
you." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Agnes,  thinking  that  probably 
after  her  interview  with  Jeffkins  she  might  be  in 
no  humor  either  for  playing  or  dancing,  "  you  may 
not  need  me — perhaps  you  would  excuse  me  alto- 
gether." 

"I  think  it  will  amuse  you,"  returned  Mrs. 
Sam. 

"  I  think  you  will  not  refuse  Mrs.  Sam  so  small 
a  request,"  said  Mrs.  Colville. 

"  She  shall  do  just  as  she  likes,"  interrupted 
the  old  gentleman  ;  "  if  at  the  time  she  incline  to 
go,  she  shall  go  ;  if  not,  she  shall  stay  away,  and 
nobody  shall  be  offended  !" 

The  servant  came  in  with  letters — important  let- 
ters— letters  from  Edward  in  India.  The  wife  and 
family  of  his  friend  Colonel  Murray  were  come 
over.  He  begged  his  family  to  show  them  every 
attention.  He  had  sent  valuable  presents  to  every 
member  of  his  family  ;  and  a  letter  also  from  Mrs. 
Murray  informed  them  that,  having  through  pow- 
erful influence  been  able,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
clear  their  things  through  the  Customs,  the  pack- 
ages intended  for  them  were  now  sent  off,  and  she 
hoped  that  they  would  arrive,  perhaps  even  before 
the  letters.  Nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  Mrs.  Murray's  letter,  excepting  those  which 
Edward  himself  sent.  His  life  in  India  was  a 
golden  one.  He  had  now  his  Colonelcy  ;  he  had 
gained  great  reputation,  and  wealth  also,  in  a  late 
warlike  expedition  ;  and  again  he  repeated  his 
wish — that  wish  which  he  seemed  to  cherish  so 
fondly — that  his  beloved  sister  would  come  out  to 
him. 

"  How  foolish  it  is  of  Edward  talking  in  this 
way!"  said  Mrs.  Colville;  "but  then,  poor  fel- 
low, of  course  he  knows  nothing  of  Ada's  pros- 
pects at  home." 

Edward's  letter  to  his  sister  breathed  the  same 
wish.  Mrs.  Murray,  he  said,  would  return  in  six 
months,  and  she  had  promised  to  take  charge  of  Ada 
if  she  would  come  out.  Ada  read  the  letter  and 
smiled  and  sighed  at  the  same  time.  Her  heart 
glowed  warmly  with  affection  for  this  best  beloved 
brother.  She  knew  how  he  loved  her.  She  folded 
the  letter,  and  clasping  it  tightly  in  her  folded 
hands,  pondered  upon  resolves  which  lay  deep 
within  her  own  soul. 

"  Where  is  Agnes'?"  asked  Mrs.  Colville,  in 
an  impatient  voice,  as  late  in  the  afternoon  she 
wanted  her  to  assist  in  putting  aside  the  splendid 
Eastern  gifts,  with  which,  on  the  opening  of  Ed- 
ward's packages,  the  drawing-room  was  strewn. 

"  Where  is  Agnes'?"  inquired  Ada  also,  as 
laden  with  India  muslins  and  scarfs,  some  resem- 
bling in  texture  and  refulgence  of  silvery  net- 
work, the  opal-colored  dragon-fly's  wing. 

But  Agnes  was  not  at  home.  Some  one  had 
seen  her  nearly  an  hour  before  walking  through 
the  shrubbery  towards  the  park.  There  was  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  she  had  taken  her  daily 
walk  ;  and  with  a  little  impatience  of  temper  Ada 
carried  the  things  into  her  boudoir. 

Agnes  was  punctual  to  Jeffkins'  appointment. 
The  fallen  tree  lay  a  little  aside  from  the  road, 
closely  concealed  from  view  by  the  leafy  trees  and 
underwood,  and  to  it  Agnes  conducted  her  humble 
friend  whom  she  found  awaiting  her.     She  saw  at 
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a  glance  the  havoc  which  misery  and  sorrow  had 
made  in  him.  His  thinned  and  whitened  hair ; 
his  wrinkled,  and  care-worn,  and  hagg-ard  coun- 
tenance ;  his  stooping,  enfeebled  figure  ;  how  dif- 
ferent to  the  bold-fronted,  and  strong-limbed  JefF- 
kins  of  former  years  !  But  she  was  not  surprised 
at  all  this  ;  she  had  seen  the  beginning  of  this  pull- 
ing down  of  his  human  strength  and  pride  before 
she  left  London  ;  and  the  sad  terminating  scene 
of  the  tragedy  must  necessarily  have  ploughed  too 
deeply  into  heart  and  frame  not  to  have  left  inef- 
faceable traces.  A  faint  expression  of  pleasure,  a 
smile  it  could  not  be  called,  beamed  over  his  coun- 
tenance, like  the  pale  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day  ; 
and  that  expression  was  infinitely  touching.  It 
came  for  a  moment,  and  then  was  gone  again  ; 
and  Agnes  saw  how  unused  that  face  was  to  any 
shadow  of  gladness.  He  did  not  offer  his  hand  at 
first,  nor  did  he  trust  his  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Agnes,  however,  offered  hers  with  a  gentle  kind- 
ness that  called  tears  to  iiis  eyes.  He  grasped  her 
hand,  and  turned  aside  his  face  to  weep. 

"  You  have  found  them  !"  said  Agnes,  thinking 
it  best  at  once  to  face  the  subject  for  which  they 
met.  "  Thank  Heaven  !  you  have  found  them — 
poor  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  the  child  !" 

*'  May  the  Lord  reward  you  !"  said  he.  "  But, 
1  have  suffered  a  deal !  The  child  is  like  her. 
God  in  Heaven  !  I  thought  it  would  have  killed 
me  when  I  saw  it  first ;    the  same  complexion  : 

the  same  eyes;  the  same  expression!     But " 

and  here  he  clasped  his  hands  tightly  together,  as 
if  keeping  back  some  strong  feeling,  while  he 
groaned  as  if  from  the  depths  of  his  soul — "  I  have 
heard  much  from  Mrs.  Marchmont,  the  truth  of 
which  I  must  know.  I  have  heard  surmises  as  to 
the  father  of  the  child.  A  desire  has  taken  pos- 
session of  me  to  see  him,  to  speak  to  him — to  him  ! 
the  betrayer  of  my  unhappy  daughter !  Oh  there 
was  no  dewy  flower  more  pure  than  she,  until  she 
left  me — until  she  met  with  him !  There  is  a 
heavy  debt  between  us.  God  knows  only  how  it 
must  be  paid !" 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  a  few  paces,  and  then 
continued, 

"  You  saw  my  unhappy  daughter,  Miss  Law- 
ford,  the  night  before  you  left  London.  God 
knows,  but  most  likely  you  were  the  last  human 
being  in  whom  she  put  any  confidence,  perhaps  the 
last  to  whom  she  addressed  a  word.  She  loved 
you,  she  trusted  you  when  she  dared  not  to  trust 
me.  Ah,  I  was  harsh  and  unsympathizing  to 
her  ;  and  bitterly  have  I  been  punished  !  She  left  to 
your  care  the  child  whom  she  had  abandoned.  Tell 
me  then,"  said  he,  fixing  his  eye  sternly  and 
searchingly  upon  Agnes,  "  did  she  name  to  you 
the  father  of  her  child  ?  ^Answer  me  as  you  would 
God  at  the  last  judgment !  did  she,  or  did  she  not? 
I  conjure  you,  by  your  blessed  father's  memory,  not 
to  sport  with  my  feelings,  but  tell  me,  yes,  or  no  !" 

"  She  did  !"  replied  Agnes. 

"  Name  him  thenl"  said  Jeffkins,  in  a  low  but 
terrible  voice. 

Agnes  hesitated. 

"  I  will  know  the  man,"  resumed  Jeffkins, 
"  who  dragged  that  innocent  girl  to  perdition ; 
who  blasted  her  young  life  with  sin  and  sorrow !  I 
will  know  the  man  who  has  made  me  childless — 
who  has  blasted  my  life — who  has  filled  my  soul 
with  the  passions  of  a  demon.  Tell  me,  what  is 
his  name,  that  I  may  hate  him :  that  I  may  pray 
God  to  curse -" 


*'  Silence  !  for  Heaven's  sake  !"  interrupted  Ag- 
nes with  a  commanding  voice.  "Is  it  for  this 
that  you  have  sent  for  me  1  In  the  open  sunshine 
and  the  free  air  of  heaven  to  curse  a  sinful  fellow- 
creature  ! ' ' 

"  Forgive  me!"  said  Jeffkins,  with  a  pale  and 
agonized  countenance;  "but  you  know  not  the 
hell  of  hatred  and  vengeance  that  is  within  me. 
God  forgive  me!"  continued  he,  "  for  I,  too,  am 
a  sinner :  but  I  have  suffered  worse  than  martyr- 
dom in  the  ruin  and  perdition  of  my  girl !  Oh 
Miss  Agnes,"  said  he,  without  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
but  with  an  anguish  of  heart  which  made  large 
drops  of  sweat  stand  like  beads  upon  his  forehead, 
"  all  that  you  were  to  your  father,  she  was  to  me  ! 
For  what  was  I  a  proud  man  1  for  her  !  For  what 
did  I  toil  and  hoard  up  my  hard-earned  gains  ?  for 
her  !  She  it  was  who  gladdened  my  nights  and 
my  mornings!  For  her  I  thought;  for  her  I 
prayed ;  for  her  I  would  have  died  !  If  I  were 
harsh  to  her ;  if  I  denied  her  even  a  ribbon, 
I  made  myself  suffer  some  privation  too  !  She 
knew  not — no  one  knew,  how  I  loved  her  !  And 
she  was  worthy  of  my  love ;  she  was  pure  and 
loving  till  that  scoundrel  met  with  her,  and  ruined 
her  !  What  wonder  then  is  it,  that  I  should  curse 
him  !  My  very  nature  is  changed  when  I  think 
of  him  !  I  believed  myself  to  have  been  resigned. 
I  thought  that  I  had  said  in  the  midst  of  my  afliic- 
tion  and  suffering,  with  my  entire  heart,  Thy  will 
be  done  !  But  it  was  not  so  !  I  thirst  now  for  ven- 
geance. God  only  keep  my  hands  from  shedding 
blood  ;  but  let  me  have  vengeance  !"  said  he,  and 
ground  his  teeth  together  with  an  expression  of 
ineffable  hatred. 

"Alas!"  said  Agnes,  mildly  but  sorrowfully, 
"  how  little  did  I  expect  this.  I  thought  that  the 
affliction  with  which  you  had  been  visited,  had  pu- 
rified, at  the  same  time  that  it  had  stricken  you! 
Christ,  who  endured  so  much  for  our  sakes,  prayed 
for  his  murderers !" 

"  I  too,"  returned  Jeffkins,  "  could  have  prayed 
for  mine.  But  there  are  sufferings  far  worse  than 
even  the  most  painful  and  ignominious  death,  and 
these  I  have  borne !  Do  you  deem  it  a  light  thing 
to  have  seen  my  daughter  dead  by  her  own  hands 
— a  thing  of  infamy  and  despite  ;  to  know  that  she 
had  gone  from  sin  to  judgment;  that,  humbled, 
outraged,  and  in  despair,  she  had  fled  from  life 
which  was  a  burden  to  her,  to  death,  her  only 
refuge  !     Is  this  a  light  thing  to  bearT' 

"No,  it  is  not  light,"  returned  Agnes;  "but 
God  lays  no  burdens  upon  us,  and  permits  none  to 
be  laid,  which  we  have  not  strength  to  bear  !  You 
have  been  stricken  to  the  dust,  but  He  has  not  for- 
gotten you.  He  has  placed  in  your  hands  the 
child  of  that  unfortunate  mother.  Her  end  was 
bitter ;  but  God  is  merciful,  and  in  its  very  bitter- 
ness I  can  see  her  cure.  He  v^•ho  suffered  Mary 
Magdalene  to  wash  his  feet  with  her  tears,  is  not 
less  merciful,  is  not  less  full  of  pity  and  forgive- 
ness now  than  then  !  Foor  Fanny's  life  was  lat- 
terly one  of  sin  ;  but  God  knows,  if  the  soul  con- 
sented. Do  not  distrust  God,  dear  friend,"  said 
she,  laying  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm.  "  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  greater  sinners,  against  whom 
the  wotld  brings  no  accusation,  than  your  poor 
daughter — even  as,  among  her  accusers,  there 
was  not  found  one  guiltless  enough  to  cast  a  stone 
at  the  woman  taken  in  adultery." 

These  gentle  words,  like  the  rod  of  Moses  on 
the  rock  in  Horeb,  called  forth  tears.  One  after 
another,  they  chased  each  other  down  his  hollow 
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cheeks,  and  Agnes  continued — "God,  as  I  said, 
has  not  forgotten  you  :  he  has  work  for  you  yet  to 
do.  He  has  called  you  out  of  your  cheerless  af- 
fliction to  a  high  and  a  holy  duty — to  preach  to 
the  poor,  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  sinner  bywords 
of  love  ;  to  pray  by  the  dying  ;  to  be  a  father  to  a 
child  more  forlorn  than  an  orphan  !  Is  it  then  for 
you  to  cherish  hatred  and  thoughts  of  vengeance 
in  vour  soul  ?  lo  meditate  upon  that  which  may 
lead  to  daeds  of  blood?  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
authority  of  God,  who  says  that  vengeance  is 
mine  !  Oh  no  !  yours  is  a  work  of  love  :  you  are 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to  labor  in  his  spirit. 
And  depend  upon  it  that  the  betrayer  of  your 
daughter  will  be  visited  by  a  pansi  more  severe 
than  even  that  of  a  dagger.  Remorse  and  repent- 
ance will  visit  him.  But  leave  all  punishment  to 
God.  He  has  called  you  to  a  brighter  and  a  better 
mission  ;  that  of  lox'e  and  forgiveness." 

JcfFkins  seated  himself  on  the  tree,  and  bowing 
his  face  to  his  knees  wept  bitterly. 

"  You  have  saved  my  soul !"  at  length  he  said, 
raising  his  head,  whilst  a  mild  expression  beamed 
upon  his  countenance.  "I  will  do  thy  will,  oh 
Lord!'' 

"  You  will  pray,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  your  sins 
be  forgiven  to  you,  even  as  you  forgive  those  who 
sin  against  you." 

"  So  help  me  Gt)d,  I  will !"  returned  Jeffkins. 

"  You  will  forgive  him  who  has  been  worse 
even  than  a  murderer  to  you  !"  said  Agnes. 

"  So  help  me  God  !"  said  he,  raising  his  eyes 
and  his  hands  to  heaven  ;  "  and  more,  even,  if 
that  may  be  !" 

"Behold  him,  then!"  said  she,  sinking  down 
upon  the  tree  beside  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

Tom  Lawford  on  horseback,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  rode  up  the  dingle,  humming  a  low  air 
to  himself,  and  beating  time  to  it  with  his  riding 
whip. 

Jeffkins  seemed  at  once  as  if  deprived  of  voli- 
tion. A  pallor  stole  over  his  countenance ;  his 
eyes  sj  Mied  starting  from  their  sockets  ;  and  like 
a  statue,  his  convulsive  breathing  alone  telling 
that  life  was  within  him,  he  sat  looking  at  the 
young  man  between  the  tree-branches  as  he 
passed. 

When  he  Avas  out  of  sight,  a  sort  of  shudder 
passed  over  his  frame;  and,  clasping  his  hands 
before  his  face,  he  sat  for  souie  moments  in  silent, 
but  agonizing  communion  with  his  own  soul  and 
God. 

"  May  the  Almighty  Father  bless  you,  and 
strengthen  you  for  His  good  work  and  to  your  own 
peace!"  snid  Agnes,  with  deep  emotion,  and 
clasped  hands,  as  she  stood  before  him. 

Jeffkins  looked  her  in  the  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pity — "  It  is  then  a  Lawford,  as  I  was 
told — one  who  could  have  had  no  thought  or  will 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  and  at  your  prayer,  and  for 
your  sake,  I  have  forgiven  him  !" 

"Not  for  my  sake,"  replied  Agnes  ;  "  but  for 
the  sake  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  Saviour,  our  Friend, 
and  our  Teacher  hi  all  things  !" 

"  I  have  forgiven  him,"  again  said  Jeffkins. 
"  Hand  of  mine  shall  never  be  raised  to  injure 
him,  nor  shall  my  tongue  curse  htm.  But,"  said 
he,  solemnly  addressing  Agnes,  "  for  the  sake  of 
virtue,  for  the  sake  of  what  womanhood  suffered 
in  the  person  of  my  poor  girl — her  downfall  and 
her  death — listen  not  to  him  I     Let  him  not  win 


your  heart  as  he  has  won  others !  May  blessed 
angels  watch  over  you !  and,  if  the  prayers  of  a 
poor  sinner  like  me  may  prevent  a  mischief  or 
a  sorrow,  they  shall  be  yours  night  and  morn- 
ing!" 

He  turned  him  about  to  go  ;  his  countenance 
was  mild,  but  sorrowful ;  he  stood  more  erect,  and 
he  trod  with  a  firmer  step.  He  had  listened  to  the 
voice  of  God,  M^ho  had  given  him  a  holy  vocation, 
and  his  whole  being  was  strengthened  and  en- 
nobled by  it. 

Again  he  turned  back,  and  blessed  Agnes  :  she 
gave  him  her  blessing  in  return.  They  parted, 
and  each  slowly  took  their  different  ways. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  dinner-bell  had  rung  both  at  the  hall  and 
the  rectory,  where  all  the  guests  were  assembled, 
before  Agnes  reached  home.  There  was  no  one 
to  dine  there  that  day,  but  Agnes  and  her  uncle  ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  very  angry  that  she 
had  not  returned  in  time  to  sit  down  with  him. 
He  had  taken  his  soup,  and  was  busy  over  his 
boiled  capon  when  she  entered.  She  never  had 
seen  him  so  angry  with  her  before  ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  she  could  not  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  that  which  had  detained  her  so  long. 
She  had  been  no  farther  than  the  dingle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  park,  and  yet  she  had  been  away 
quite  three  hours.  It  was  a  very  thoughtless 
thing  of  her,  he  said,  to  go  sauntering  about  by 
herself  in  lonesome  places  in  that  way — how  could 
she  tell  but  that  she  might  meet  with  that  fellow 
Marchmont,  and  even  worse  than  he?  It  was 
very  improper  of  her  !  He  used  to  think,  he  said, 
that  Mrs.  Colville  complained  of  her  ovtre  notions 
without  cause  ;  but  he  should  not  think  so  any 
longer  now  I 

Through  more  than  half  the  dinner  he  scolded 
her,  and  through  the  remainder  of  it  he  said 
nothing  at  all  ;  and  Agnes,  who  was  more  occu- 
pied in  mind  and  more  agitated  in  feeling  by  her 
interview  with  Jeffkins  than  even  by  her  uncle's 
displeasure,  allowed  him  to  maintain  his  silence 
unbroken. 

After  his  customary  after-dinner  nap,  Agnes 
went  in  as  usual,  just  before  his  hour  for  tea.  She 
was  resolved  that  the  good  old  man  should  now 
have,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  one  of  those 
quietly  amusing  evenings  of  which  he  was  so  fond 
He  was  fortunately  one  of  those  persons  who  can 
bear  to  hear  the  same  story  ten  times  over  ;  so, 
resolving  to  struggle  against  her  own  abstraction 
of  mind,  and  determining  not  to  go  to  Mrs.  Sam's 
that  night,  she  thought  over  her  best  stories  and 
her  drollest  anecdotes,  intending  to  introduce  them 
very  cunningly,  and  to  while  away  his  ill-humor 
by  compelling  him  to  laugh.  With  the  tea,  how- 
ever, there  was  brought  in  a  note  from  Mrs.  Sam, 
which  was  to  beg  that  Agnes  would  come,  with- 
out fail,  and  to  desire  her  to  bring  such  and  such 
quadiilles  with  her,  as  they  all  knew  she  excelled 
in  playing.  "My  dear,"  and  "my  dearest  Ag- 
nes," occurred  again  and  again  in  the  note  ;  but 
for  all  that  she  did  not  feel  flattered  into  any  spirit 
ot  compliance. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  old  gentleman,  pet- 
tishly.    "  Is  it  from  Mrs.  Sam?" 

"  Mrs.  Colville  left  word,"  said  the  footman, 
addressing  his  master,  "  when  she  went,  that  Miss 
Agnes  must  go  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Sampson 
is  now  waiting  to  go  back  with  her." 

Sampson  was  Mrs.  Colville's  own  servant,  and 
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]iad  accompanied  his  mistress  to  the  rectory  ;  he 
had  now  brought  the  note,  and  waited  to  attend 
the  young  lady  back. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  go,"  said  she,  address- 
ing her  uncle — "  I  very  much  prefer  staying  with 
you." 

"  It 's  no  use  stopping  with  me,"  returned 
the  old  gentleman  ;  "  and  I  insist  upon  your 
going  !" 

Agnes  begged  at  all  events  to  stay  with  him  till 
after  tea  ;  but  he  was  out  of  humor,  and  resolute. 
He  insisted  upon  her  going,  even  though  it  were 
only  to  play  for  other  people's  dancing  ;  he  could 
see  nothing  unreasonable  in  it,  he  said  ;  and,  to 
humor  even  his  ill-humor,  and  quite  against  her 
own  inclination,  Agnes  went  out  to  prepare  her 
toilette. 

Sampson  respectfully  hinted  to  her,  in  passing 
liim  in  the  hall,  that  he  was  ordered  to  return  in- 
stantly, and  not  to  forget  the  music. 

It  was  only  to  play  for  other  people's  dancing 
that  she  was  sent  for,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to 
her  needless  to  array  herself  in  her  new  attire  ; 
so,  making  her  ordinarily  best  dress  look  its 
best,  and  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  bou- 
quet of  geranium  in  her  bosom,  she  set  off  to  the 
rectory. 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  here  and  there  a  bird 
twittered  in  the  trees,  as  they  passed  ;  the  grass- 
hoppers chirped  ;  and  the  deer,  which  lay  for  the 
night  under  a  broad  oak  near  the  road,  started  up 
as  they  passed,  and  trotted  away  a  few  paces. 
The  very  soul  of  repose  lay  over  everything  ;  but 
Agnes'  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  receive  its  influ- 
ence. She  could  not  cease  thinking  of  JefFkins 
and  his  passion  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  then, 
like  Balaam,  blessing  the  man  whom  he  came  to 
curse. 

Light  streamed  from  the  rectory  windows  ;  and 
the  gay,  laughing  voices  of  young  people,  who  had 
walked  out  of  the  heated  rooms  into  the  lovely 
fiower-scented  garden  that  surrounded  the  house, 
came  like  sounds  from  a  totally  different  world  to 
that  in  which  Agnes'  mind  was  thrown.  She  was 
now  in  the  garden  itself.  Lightly-attired  forms, 
each  paired  with  a  dark  attendant,  walked  slowly 
along,  laughing  aloud,  or  listening  to  the  low  dis- 
course of  the  apparently  enamored  attendant. 
Agnes  heard  that  Mrs.  Acton  was  at  this  party, 
and  Mr.  Latimer  also,  as  the  lion  of  the  night. 
Him  she  fancied  that  she  saw  in  the  distance,  with 
Ada  leaning  on  his  arm.  Happy  Ada  !  sighed 
she,  as  she  often  had  done  before. 

But  Ada  was  not  in  the  garden,  whatever  Lati- 
mer might  be.  Ada  came  up  stairs  the  moment 
she  heard  that  Agnes  was  arrived,  impatient  to  see 
her,  and,  as  she  said,  to  arrange  her  toilette  before 
she  went  down  stairs. 

"  But  I  am  not  dressed,"  said  Agnes. 

Ada  seemed  annoyed — "  x\t  all  events  you  have 
your  new  ornaments  on,"  remarked  she. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  returned  Agnes.  "I  have 
only  come  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  to  play  while 
you  dance.  I  am  not  at  all  in  a  company  mood 
to-night,  dear  Ada,"  said  she,  trying  to  keep 
back  some  tears,  which,  she  could  hardly  tell 
\vh^\  seemed  as  if  they  would  come  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Neither  am  I,"  said  Ada,  revealing  all  at 
once,  spite  of  her  beauty,  that  some  sad  and 
troubling  thought  was  in  her  heart,  "  and  I  shall 
be  thankful  when  this  night  is  over  I  But,  how- 
ever,"   said    she,    assuming    a    sudden    gaiety. 


"  neither  you  nor  I  must  go  into  the  room  looking 
doleful.  And  I  wish  you  had  put  on  your  orna- 
ments !     I  am  quite  angry  that  you  have  not  done 
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They  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  there 
were  evidently  signs  of  something  beyond  an  im- 
promptu dance.  The  moment  her  Aunt  Colville 
saw  her,  she  came  to  her  also  across  tfie  room,  her 
countenance  giving  evidence  of  rigorous  dis- 
pleasure. "  What  in  the  world  has  possessed  you 
to  come  dressed  in  this  manner?  It  is  quite  a  dis- 
respect to  us  all  1  And  what  could  make  you  stop 
out  so  long  this  afternoon  1 — you  ought  to  have 
been  back  long  before  it  was  time  for  us  to  go.  Jt 
was  very  thoughtless  of  you  ;  and  now  to  come 
dressed  that  figure  !" 

"  Never  mind  my  dress,  dear  aunt,"  said  Ag- 
nes, assuming  a  cheerful  air  :  "I  am  only  going 
to  play." 

Her  cousin  also  whispered  to  her,  with  dissatis- 
faction in  his  countenance,  "  that  she  should  have 
put  on  her  new  dress.  And  Ada  says,"  said  he, 
as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  '*  that  you 
have  some  handsome  new  ornaments — why  did 
you  not  wear  them  1  We  all  v.' anted  you  to  look 
your  very  best  to-night ! ' ' 

Agnes  made  no  reply  ;  she  thought  of  the  last 
time  she  had  seen  him,  not  many  hours  before, 
when  she  had  turned  almost  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer aside  from  him.  How  little  can  one  human 
being  understand  the  heart  of  another !  Tom 
thought  that  Agnes  was  out  of  humor  ;  and, 
really  out  of  humor  himself,  he  turned  hastily 
from  her  to  flirt  with  the  silliest  girl  in  the 
room. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Frank  Lawford's  daughter, 
who  has  sat  down  to  the  piano,"  said  George 
Bridport  to  the  gentleman  who  stood  next  to 
him. 

The  gentleman  looked  at  her  through  his  eye- 
glass— "  She  is  a  devilish  pretty  figure,"  said  he, 
"  and  has  beautiful  eyes  !  'Pon  my  word,  I  think 
she  is  a  pretty  girl  !" 

"  But  devilish  ill-dressed  for  a  party  like  this," 
said  George  Bridport,  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear 
him. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Acton,  who  was  only  just 
then  aware  of  her  being  in  the  room,  seated  her- 
self by  her,  and  talked  to  her  kindly  and  cheer- 
fully. 

Mrs.  Sam,  in  the  mean  time,  had  duly  informed 
the  company  that  Miss  Agnes  Lawford  was  so 
good  as  to  offer  to  play  a  few  quadrilles.  The 
young  people  were  dehghted — they  came  flocking 
in  from  the  garden,  bringing  a  cool,  fresh  air  with 
them.  All  was  bustle  and  animation,  hows  and 
smiles,  of  beseeching  and  assenting  partners  ;  and 
now  the  quadrille  was  formed,  and  Agnes  began 
to  play.  She  played  beautifully,  people  said,  re- 
marking that  it  was  delightful  to  dance  to  music 
like  this  ;  they  thought  she  miistbe  a  great  musical 
genius.  Mr.' Latimer  danced  with  Ada.  They, 
too,  had  only  come  in  as  the  quadrille  was  formed, 
and  Agnes  had  not  exchanged  a  word  with  him. 

When  the  first  set  w-as  ended,  he  came  to  her, 
and  asked  her  to  dance  the  second  with  him.  Mrs. 
Acton,  at  that  very  moment,  was  insisting  upon 
taking  Agnes'  place  at  the  piano.  ^  "  The  young 
men  would  be  in  despair,  if  you  were  to  set  all  the 
evening,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  My  brother,  I  am 
sure,  would  scold  me,  if  I  were  to  allow  you  to 
play  the  next  quadrille."  These  words  were  on 
her  lips,  as  he  in  person  made  his  request. 
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Many  people  thronged  about  her  to  thank  her 
for  her  playing.  They  had  never  danced  to  better 
rausic  br-fore.  She  must  be  very  fond  of  music, 
&c.  &c. 

"  But  my  dress,"  said  Agnes,  appealing  to  Mrs. 
Acton.     "  I  only  came  to  play,  really."' 

"  Your  dress  is  charming — most  becoming  to 
you,*'  whispered  she  to  Agnes  ;  and  then,  turning 
to  the  admirers  of  Agnes'  music,  she  said,  that 
they  must  be  contented  with  something  less  per- 
fect this  tim.e,  for  Miss  Agnes  was  going  to  dance, 

Agnes  thought  of  her  aunt,  and  of  Mrs.  Sam, 
and  begged  again  to  decline ;  and  Latimer  stood 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  calm  and  yet  admiring 
countenance,  which  more  than  anything  else  dis- 
concerted her. 

•'I  cannot  think  of  your  sitting  down  to  the 
piano,  Mrs.  Acton,"  said  Mrs.  Sam  coming  up. 
•'  Indeed  1  cannot !  Agnes  was  so  good  as  to 
offer  ;  it  is  very  good-natured  of  her :  yes,  she 
does  play  beautifully,"  said  she  to  some  admirer 
of  x\.gnes'  musical  powder.  "  I  am  not  sure, 
though,  that  Agnes  dances,  Mr.  Latimer.  I  be- 
lieve you  do  not,  Agnes."  Of  course  Agnes 
ought  to  have  said  no;  but  she  did  not,  and 
to  prevent  any  other  answer  Mrs.  Sam  went 
on  :  "I  wish  now,  as  the  young  people  seem  to 
enjoy  dancing  so  much,  that  I  had  a  musician  for 
the  night ;  but  I  was  uncertain  whether  a  dance 
would  be  liked.  Our  rooms  are  not  large,"  said 
she,  glancing  from  one  end  of  her  handsome  draw- 
ing-room to  the  other. 

'"I  pray  you  to  intercede  for  me,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer,  taking  hold  of  Agnes'  hand,  and  address- 
ing Mrs.  Sam;  "she  declines  dancing.  If  she 
will  not  be  my  partner  I  shall  sit  down  myself," 
s;iid  he  laughing. 

"  We  must  not  let  you  sit,"  said  Mrs.  Sam, 
assuming  at  once  a  gay  humor  :  "  you  do  Agnes 
great  honor ;  and  of  course  she  will  not  decline  ; 
but  [  had  no  idea  that  she  danced,"  said  she.  look- 
ing very  significantly  at  her. 

Mr.  Latimer  smiled  and  bowed,  and  leading 
Agnes  away  triumphantly,  placed  her  so  that 
young  Bridport,  who  was  about  to  dance  with 
Ada,  was  her  vis-a-vis.  Agnes'  heart  beat,  and 
s'le  looked  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  love  on 
her  cousin,  resolving,  even  though  he  were  her 
partner,  to  absorb  as  little  of  his  attention  as  she 
could — but  there  was  something  sad  and  inexpli- 
cable in  Ada's  eyes.  The  next  moment,  a  proud 
and  cold  expression  came  over  her  features.  She 
is  offended  with  me,  thought  Agnes  ;  I  am  wound- 
inq-  her  by  dancing  with  Mr.  Latimer.  I  am  per- 
haps exciting  that  most  painful  of  all  passions, 
jealousy !  Agnes  thouirht  how  already  she  had 
been  the  means,  all  innocently  as  it  was,  of  wound- 
ing her  cousin's  pride  and  ambition :  the  album- 
like volume,  and  the  note  came  to  her  mind  ;  and 
then  her  noble  and  inffenuous  confession ;  the 
unveiling  of  her  love  and  her  hopes.  How  inex- 
pressibly dear  was  Ada  to  her,  as  she  thought 
rapidly  on  these  things  !  She  saw  her  beautiful 
figure  in  its  elegant  dress  floating  along  ;  she  took, 
in  passing,  the  lovely  hand,  and  endeavored  by  a 
yentle  pressure  to  convey  a  feeling  of  the  love  and 
tenderness  that  was  in  her  heart.  But  Ada  was 
now  laughing  gaily  with  her  partner,  and  looking 
again  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  loveliest  in  the 
room. 

"It  is  all  my  own  fancy!"  thought  Agnes. 
"  Mr.  Latimer's  dancing  with  me,  affects  not 
Ada ;  she  knows  that  he  does  so,  as  no  doubt  is 


the  fact,  because  I  am  the  poorest  and  the  worst- 
dressed  girl  in  the  room  !" 

She  resolved  to  be  as  gay  as  the  rest.  Young 
Bridport  thought  that  the  eyes  of  his  vis-a-v:s 
were  even  more  beautiful  than  he  had  at  first 
imagined,  and  that  really  she  looked  such  a 
thorough-bred  gentlewoman,  that  he  could  no 
longer  think  her  ill-dressed. 

Nothing  but  the  most  general  conversation 
passed  between  Mr.  Latimer  and  herself;  but 
when  that  quadrille  w^as  ended  she  determined  to 
dance  no  more  that  night. 

Many  young  men,  when  it  was  finished,  offered 
themselves  as  her  partners,  but  she  resolutely  sat 
down  to  the  instrument  to  play.  From  a  cause 
which  was,  many  people  believed,  easy  of  expla- 
nation, the  next  quadrille  was  not  nearly  so  well 
played  as  the  former  one.  Mr.  Latimer  took  his 
place  beside  her,  and  Ada,  who  had  declined 
dancing,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Ada 
seemed  neither  chagrined  nor  neglected  :  many 
admirers,  the  least  enamored  of  whom  by  no 
means  was  the  handsome  George  Bridport,  were 
around  her  ;  but  for  all  thatj  Agnes  never  lost  the 
thought  of  her. 

"  I  wish  I  could  transport  you  to  the  vacant 
chair  beside  Ada!"  thought  Agnes,  as  Mr.  Lati- 
mer's hand  turned  over  each  succeeding  page  of 
her  music-book, 

Mrs.  Colville  was  winning  one  rubber  after 
another  at  whist,  so  that  she  saw  not  what  was 
going  forward  :  but  Mrs.  Sam  was  busily  looking 
after  the  dancing,  and  she  noticed  this  malapropos 
adjustment  of  persons  with  great  dissatisfaction. 

"  You  have  not  played  this  last  quadrille  well," 
said  Mrs.  Sam,  who  had  determined  some  time 
before  that  there  should  be  no  more  dancing  ;  "  but 
I  dare  say,  dear,  you  are  anxious  to  get  back  to 
papa.  She  is  so  attentive  to  papa,"  said  she, 
turning  to  Mr.  Latimer,  "  and  he  is  so  poorly  to- 
day, it  was  almost  cruel  to  bring  her  out." 

"I  will  now  go  quietly  home,"  said  Agnes, 
aside  to  Mrs.  Sam.     "  I  will  make  no  adieus." 

"  But  I  know  not  how  we  can  spare  any  one  to 
go  home  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Sam,  who  knew 
that  supper  would  soon  be  announced. 

"  My  servant  shall  walk  with  her,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer,  who,  unexpectedly  to  both  parties,  had 
heard  what  passed. 

Whether  Mr.  Latimer,  however,  could  not  find 
his  servant,  or  whether  he  wished  for  the  fresh  \ir, 
and  the  cool  quiet  evening  walk,  or  wha' jver 
might  be  his  motive,  he  surprised  Agnes,  by  join- 
ing her  outside  the  door,  and  accosting  her  with — 
"  Permit  me  to  be  your  attendant,  Miss  Agnes, 
instead  of  my  servant." 

"  I  cannot  indeed,  Mr.  Latimer,"  said  Agnes 
stopping,  "  the  distance  is  so  short,  and  I  quite 
prefer  going  alone  ;  the  air  is  fresh  and  pleasant 
after  the  hot  drawing-room,  and  there  is  no  danger 
for  me !" 

He  took  her  hand,  and  drew  it  within  his  arm 
with  the  air  of  one  who  will  have  his  own  way ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  something  in  his  manner, 
tender  at  once  and  deferential,  that  troubled  her. 
She  recalled  the  conclusion  of  her  former  argu- 
ments, that  he  noticed  her,  and  paid  attentions  to 
her,  because  his  benevolence  made  her  very  defi- 
ciences  interesting  to  him  ;  but  on  this  occasion  there 
surely  was  something  more.  Ah,  poor  Agnes, 
with  a  sentiment  which  she  would  not  have  dared 
to  confess  to  herself,  she  felt  her  hand  within  his 
and  resting  upon  his  arm,  and  then  she  was  walk- 
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ing  step  for  step  by  his  side.  They  walked  both 
slowly  aad  silently.  A  tumult  of  stranj^e  emotion 
was  in  her  heart ;  a  short  spiritual  combat  ensued, 
and  she  won  or  seemed  to  win,  a  victory  over  her- 
self. 

"  My  cousin  Ada  is  beautiful  !"  said  she,  speak- 
ing in  the  strength  of  her  self-vanquishment. 

*' Very  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Latimer  emphati- 
cally. 

"She  is  a  noble  creature!"  relumed  Agnes. 
*'  I  think  very  few  persons  do  her  justice  ;  I  ques- 
tion if  you  do,  for  she  is  not  a  merely  beauti- 
ful girl,  but  she  has  high  and  estimable  qualities. 
I  think  her  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  I 
know.  I  cannot  see  any  fault  in  her,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  she  must  be  greatly  improved  since 
you  left."  Agnes  longed  to  tell  the  confession  she 
had  made,  but  Ada's  strict  prohibition  forbade  it. 

"  I  think  very  highly  of  her  powers,"  said  Mr. 
Latimer,  in  a  voice  which  to  Agnes  seemed  cool 
and  measured,  "  and  I  know  no  one  more  capable 
of  developing  herself  nobly  than  Ada.  There  was 
a  time,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "when  I 
tried  to  use  my  influence  with  her ;  but  Ada  is 
one  of  those  who  must  find  the  right  way  herself, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  she  will  find  it,  no  doubt." 

"  She  has  found  it  already,"  said  Agnes, 
warmly:  "  she  is  as  noble  as  she  is  beautiful.  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  think  as  highly  of  her  as  I 
do  myself,"  added  she,  feeling  almost  desperate  in 
her  cousin's  cause. 

"  We  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  our  walk,"  said 
Mr.  Latimer,  abruptly,  "  and  I  must  not  forget  my 
sister's  commission  to  me.  She  came  out  to  bid 
you  good-by,  but  I  promised  to  do  it  for  her,  and 
to  beg  you  to  make  one  of  a  pic-nic  party  to  Brad- 
gate  Park — merely  her  own  family,  your  uncle's, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam,  and  myseff,  on  Tuesday 
week." 

"  I  should  like  it  extremely,"  said  Agnes,  "  if 
I  can  go — if  my  uncle  can  spare  me." 

"  You  must  go,  and  he  must  spare  you," 
returned  Mr.  Latimer ;  *'  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,"  said  he,  laughing,  "the  party  is  made  for 
you  and  me.  You,  as  the  entire  stranger  ;  I,  as 
the  last  arrival  ;  and  the  party  without  either  of  us, 
would  be  like  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left 
out." 

Agnes  hoped  to  herself  that  neither  he  nor  his 
sister  would  say  this  to  any  of  her  uncle's  family, 
an-'  this  brought  them  to  the  hall. 

'  T  wish  Mr.  Lalimcr  would  be  more  attentive 
to  Ada,"  thought  she,  as  she  entered  her  chamber 
for  the  night ;  "  however,  the  very  next  time  I  go 
out,  I  will  dress  myself  in  my  very  best,  and  make 
the  very  most  of  myself,  and  owe  nothing  to  com- 
passion !" 


Yes,  so  she  said  ;  but  through  the  sleepless 
night  that  followed,  she  took  a  strict  and  close 
survey  of  the  true  connexion  which  existed  rela- 
tively between  Mr.  Latimer,  her  cousin,  and  her- 
self; and  there  was  something  very  much  more 
momentous  than  this  or  that  dress,  or  this  or  that 
casualty,  which  was  the  mainspring  of  Mr.  Lati- 
mer's behavior.  Then,  as  regarded  herself,  how 
difllerent  was  her  feeling  now  towards  him  to  what 
it  had  been  on  that  first  evening  of  their  meeting 
when  she  so  unwittingly  revealed  to  him  all  her 
domestic  affections  and  sorrows  !  Yes,  between 
then  and  now  a  very  different  feeling  had  sprung 
up  ;  and  very  difl^erent  loo  w^as  it  now,  to  what  it 
was  only  comparatively  a  few  hours  ago !  It  was 
love  which  she  was  admitting  into  her  heart ! 
And  this  love,  which  was  so  flattering,  so  seduc- 
tive, was  treachery  to  her  cousin — to  her  who  had 
confided  so  much  to  her  keeping — who  had  suffered 
already  so  much  from  her.  It  appeared  to  her  at 
that  moment  almost  criminal  ;  and,  if  she  stole 
away  Latimer's  heart,  however  rich  the  prize,  it 
could  only  be  at  the  purchase  of  Ada's  happiness. 
Better  ten  limes  that  I  should  suffer  than  do  this  ! 
said  she.  The  true  path  for  her  to  take,  however, 
seemed  hidden  from  her.  She  prayed  for  aid,  and 
all  seemed  darkness  and  uncertainly  around  her. 
She  knew  not  that  which  was  right  for  her  to  do. 
For  one  moment  it  appeared  better  that  she  should 
leave  Lawford.  In  a  great  measure,  if  not  al- 
together, her  mission  as  regarded  poor  Fanny 
Jeff'kins'  child  was  fulfilled,  if  not  to  the  letter, 
yet  fully  as  to  the  spirit ;  and  now  she  had  duties 
to  perform  to  others,  to  herself,  to  her  cousin,  to 
her  uncle,  who  had  been  as  a  father  to  her  !  Her 
duty  to  these  was  alike — to  promote  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  each  :  but  then,  would  her  leav- 
ing Lawford  do  this?  She  knew  not.  However, 
she  had  a  true  friend  and  counsellor  in  her  mother, 
and  to  her  she  determined  to  write.  She  had 
related  to  her  all  that  had  hitherto  occurred,  and 
now  again  she  would  be  faithfully  candid,  and  her 
mother's  advice  should  be  her  guide.  In  the 
mean  time,  she  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  neglect  the  most  rigid  fulfilment  of  her 
duty,  nor  would  she  give  any  ground  for  reproach. 
Her  place  was  with  her  uncle,  and  him  alone. 
She  determined  to  avoid  Mr.  Latimer's  society 
and  even  his  sister's,  and  not  to  give  them  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  treacherous  inclinations  of 
her  own  heart. 

Such  were  the  resolves  which,  in  the  stillness 

of  the  night,  Agnes  made  :   she  prayed  earnestly 

for  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  strengthen  her  in 

this  and  all  other  trials  ;  and,  with  a  stronger  and  a 

1  more  cheerful  mind,  she  arose  the  next  morning. 


Artificial  Quartz. — At  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  25  August,  a  communication  was 
received  from  M.  Tibelmen,  mining  engineer,  and 
joint  director  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres, 
announcing  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  an 
artificial  quartz,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  natu- 
ral crystal.  This  process  is  of  great  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  evaporation  in  damp  air  of  silicic 
ether.  The  crystal  thus  obtained  is  very  hard  and 
transparent,  and  scratches  glass.  This  discovery 
will  give  courage  to  those  chemists  who  are  of 
opinion  that  even  the  diamond  may  be  artificially 
obtained. 


New^  Anti-friction  Metals. —  GaUgnani  men- 
tions the  discovery  of  a  new  mixture  of  metals, 
called  anti- friction,  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
brass  in  the  various  uses  to  which  that  metal  has 
been  hitherto  apphed  in  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motive and  other  engines.  From  the  statement  of 
Messrs.  Allcard,  Buddicombe  and  Co.,  who  have 
made  the  locomotives  for  the  Rouen  and  Paris  and 
other  railroads,  it  appears  that  this  metal,  although 
very  much  lower  in  price  than  brass,  and  attended 
with  an  economy  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  use  of  oil 
during  the  working,  is  of  a  duration  so  far  beyond 
that  of  brass  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  making  known  to  our 
readers  that  Messrs.  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co.  have 
become  the  Publishers  of  the  Living  Age.  By  the 
arrangements  we  have  made  with  this  vigorous 
house,  the  very  great  increase  of  the  work  in  cir- 
culation, and  consequent  influence,  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated.  Our  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic is  greatly  increased,  but  the  accession  of  strength, 
which  has  come  to  the  work,  will  make  our  labors 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  We  "  thank  God  and  take 
courage." 

Messrs.  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co.  will  make  it  an 
important  part  of  their  business  to  supply  yearly 
subscribers  with  punctuality.  And  there  is  much 
in  the  direct  intercourse  between  the  Readers  and 
the  Editor  and  Publishers  which  is  very  gratify- 
ing. 

The  Author's  Daughter  will  be  immediately 
issued  in  a  separate  form  by  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co. 

There  are  several  phrases  in  the  article  on  Mr. 
Blanco  White,  so  coarse  in  the  language  used  by 
the  reviewer  towards  religious  opinions  differing 
from  his  own,  that  we  should  probably  have  still 
longer  hesitated  to  publish  it,  had  it  not  been  re- 
commended to  us  by  a  gentleman  holding  the  opin- 
ions thus  attacked.  With  this  exception,  we  are 
glad  to  publish  the  article,  as  the  subject  is  of 
great  interest  everywhere,  and  especially  to  many 
persons  in  this  neighborhood  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  White. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy  has  been 
completed  by  Messrs.  Harper.  This  work  is  full 
of  practical  matters,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every   family. 

No.  26  of  Wiley  and  Putnam^s  Library,  is 
Selections  from  Taylor,  Barrow,  South,  Ful- 
ler y  &c.,  by  Basil  Montague.     These  specimens 
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will  make  thousands  desirous  of  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  great  minds.  No  27,  The  Twins  and 
Heart  hy  Martin  Farquhar  Tapper.  Of  this  we  do 
not  know  anything ;  but  the  sound  judgment  which 
is  evinced  in  the  whole  series,  is  our  suflicient 
warrant  for  recommending  each  of  the  volumes. 

Paine  &  Burgess  have  sent  us  the  fifth  number 
of  the  series  of  Italian  Prose,  which  Mr.  Lester 
has  translated  from  his  consular  residence  at  Genoa. 
It  is  The  Autobiography  ofAlfieri,  and  will  probably 
be  still  more  successful  than  the  volumes  whichi 
preceded  it. 

The  American  Review  for  October  looks  very- 
well.  We  must  pay  more  attention  to  this  and' 
the  rival  "  Democratic  Review"  than  we  have  yet 
done. 

Upham  on  the  Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden 
Life,  was  strongly  recommended  to  us  by  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  as  an  eminently  practical 
work :  he  did  not  agree  in  all  the  doctrines  taught 
in  it,  but  thought  the  influence  of  what  he  supposed 
incorrect,  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  goods 
to  be  derived  from  the  eminently  devout  spirit  which* 
breathed  through  the  whole  of  it.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  may  not  like  the  work  the  better  for  the* 
faults  which  to  our  friend's  eye  were  apparent,  but 
we  have  so  much  confidence  in  his  praise,  that  we 
give  it  without  waiting  till  we  are  able  to  add  our 
own. 

A  lot  of  books  for  young  people  has  been  sent  to* 
us  by  the  same  publishers,  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co. 
The  titles  and  handsome  bindings  are  all  that  we- 
could  copy  before  they  were  carried  away  :  Maryt 
Wilson ;  The  Rosette ;  Trials  of  the  Heart ;  The- 
Parsonage;  Shawmut,  (this  is  all  about  Boston.. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  an  Indian,  probably 
the  mayor  at  that  time  ;)  The  Royal  Oak;  Pastor's: 
Stories ;  Home  made  Happy.     Also,  The  Stranger 
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171  Lowell,  by  J.  G.  Whittier :  (we  must  now 
further  delay  our  visit  to  Lowell  till  we  read 
this.) 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  Residence  as  a  Mission- 
ary in  Ceylon  and  Southern  Hindoostan,  by  James 
Read  Eckard, — ^we  think  we  shall  like  very  much. 
This,  and  a  little  book  called  Kindness  to  Animals, 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  books 
which  we  have  lately  seen,  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Sorin  &  Ball,  Philadelphia  :  Sketches  of 
Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil;  embracing  histori- 
cal and  geographical  notices  of  the  Empire  and  its 
several  provinces.     By  Daniel  P.  Kidder.     In  two 
volumes,  with  many  illustrations.     Brazil  is  becom- 
ing a  great  nation,  and  it  is  necessary  for  every 
man,  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  present  and  probable  con- 
dition.    It  has  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  a  commercial  treaty  with 
that  empire   has  driven,  or  probably   will   drive, 
Great  Britain   from  some   favorite  points  of  her 
policy  in  relation  to  slavery — or  will  cause  her  to 
say  to  Brazil,  as  she  did  to  China  in  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution — Let  us  either  trade  or  fight: 
"  Soyons  Freres  ou  je  t  kssomme."  This  book  is  by 
an  American  missionary — and  has  attracted  great 
:attention  in  England.     Next  week  we  shall  have  an 
:article  from  the  Spectator,  and  shall  follow  it  with 
« others,  considering  both  the  subject  and  the  book 
to  be  wo"rthy  of  much  room.     One  of  the  faults 
'which  have  been  found  with  the  writer,  is  some- 
^  what  an  unusual  complaint  against  a  traveller; — 
:  it  is  t^at  he  has  not  given  so  many  of  his  personal 
'Opinions  as   was  desirable, — he   being   eminently 
•qualified,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  and  evident 
:^ability,  to  guide  the  opinions  of  his  readers. 


OUR   LITTLE    CHURCH. 
FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    KRUMACHER. 

0,  ONLY  see  how  sweetly  there 
Our  little  church  is  gleaming  ! 

The  golden  evening  sunshine  fair 
On  tower  and  roof  is  streaming. 

How  soft  and  tranquil  aU  around  ! 

Where  shall  its  like  on  earth  be  found  ? 

Through  the  green  foliage  white  and  clear 

It  peeps  out  all  so  gaily 
Round  on  our  little  village  here 

And  down  through  all  the  valley. 
Well  pleased  it  is,  as  one  may  see, 
With  its  own  grace  and  purity. 

Not  always  does  it  fare  so  well, 
When  tempests  rage  and  riot — 

-Yet  even  then  the  little  bell 

Speaks  out :  "  'T  will  soon  be  quiet ! 


Though  clouds  look  black,  and  pour  down  rain, 
The  sunshine,  brighter,  comes  again." 

And  when  the  oigan  shines  and  sounds. 

With  silver  pipes  all  glistening, 
How  every  heart,  then,  thrills  and  bounds, 

And  earth  and  heaven  seem  listening. 
Such  feelings  in  each  bosom  swell ! 
But  what  he  feels  no  one  can  tell. 

O,  see  in  evening's  golden  fire 

Its  little  windows  gleaming  ! 
Bright  as  a  bride  in  gay  attire 

With  flowers  and  jewels  beaming. 
Aye,  look  now  !  how  it  gleams  and  glows, 
Fair  as  an  apricot  or  rose  ! 

Within  our  little  church  shows  quite — 

Believe  me — quite  as  neatly  ; 
The  little  benches,  blue  and  white, 

All  empty,  look  so  sweetly  ! 
On  Sunday  none  is  empty  found — 
There  's  no  such  church  the  wide  world  round  ! 

See  where  against  the  pillared  wall 

The  pulpit  high  is  builded. 
Well  carved  and  planned  by  master-hand. 

All  polished  bright  and  gilded. 
Then  comes  the  parson  undismayed. 
They  wonder  he  is  not  afraid. 

But  he  stands  up  a  hero,  there, 

And  leads  them  on  to  Heaven — 
Through  all  this  world  of  sin  and  care — 

The  flock  his  God  has  given. 
Soft  falls  his  word  as  dew  comes  down 
On  a  dry  meadow  parched  and  brown. 

But  see  the  sun  already  sinks. 

And  all  the  vale  is  darkling, 
Only  our  little  spire  still  blinks 

With  day's  last  golden  sparkling. 
How  still  and  sacred  all  around  ! 
Where  shall  a  church  like  ours  be  found? 


THE   BAPTISM. 

She  stood  up  in  the  meekness  of  a  heart 
Resting  on  God,  and  held  her  fair  young  child 
Upon  her  bosom,  with  its  gentle  eyes 
Folded  in  sleep,  as  if  its  soul  were  gone 
To  whisper  the  baptismal  vow  in  heaven. 

The  prayer  went  up  devoutly,  and  the  lips 
Of  the  good  man  glowed  fervently  with  faith. 
That  it  would  be,  even  as  he  had  prayed, 
And  the  sweet  child  be  gathered  to  the  fold 
Of  Jesus.     As  the  holy  words  went  on. 
Her  lips  moved  silently,  and  tears,  fast  tears, 
Stole  from  beneath  her  lashes,  and  upon 
The  forehead  of  her  beautiful  child  lay  soft 
With  the  baptismal  water.     Then  I  thought 
That  to  the  eye  of  God  that  mother's  tears 
Would  be  a  deeper  covenant,  which  sin 
And  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  death, 
Would  leave  unbroken,  and  that  she  would  know, 
In  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  how  very  strong 
The  prayer  which  pressed   them  from  her  heart 

had  been. 
In  leading  its  young  spirit  up  to  God. 

Boston  Recorder. 


LIFE   OF   MR.    BLANCO    WHITE. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  written 
by  himself;  with  portions  of  his  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  John  Hamilton  Thom.  In  3  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1845. 

This  is  a  book  which  rivets  the  attention,  and 
makes  the  heart  bleed.  We  state  so  much,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  additional  power  and 
interest  which  it  must  acquire  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  still  live,  from  personal  associations 
with  its  author  and  subject.  It  has,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  himself,  in  its  substance  though  not  in 
its  arrangement,  an  almost  dramatic  character  ;  so 
clearly  and  strongly  is  the  living,  thinking,  acting 
man  projected  from  the  face  of  the  records  which 
he  has  left.  The  references  to  others,  accordingly, 
with  which  the  book  abounds,  are,  by  comparison, 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  yet  our  readers  may 
apprehend  that  even  these  are  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant, when  we  add,  that  among  the  many  persons 
to  whom  Mr.  Blanco  White  alludes  as  beloved 
and  intimate  friends,  perhaps  none  are  more  prom- 
inently named  than  Mr.  Newman,  and,  even  to  a 
much  later  period,  Archbishop  Whately. 

But,  further,  the  interest  of  the  work  is  not 
merely  concentrated  upon  the  writer  :  it  is  also 
very  much  compressed  within  the  limits  of  his  men- 
tal history ;  and  it  embraces  his  external  fortunes, 
chiefly  as  they  were  dependent  upon  that.  His 
literary  tastes  and  his  political  labors  might  justly 
deserve  some  detailed  notice ;  but  all  the  space 
that  we  can  spare  must  be  devoted  to  matters  of 
deeper  import.  For  his  spirit  was  a  battle-field, 
upon  which,  with  fluctuating  fortune  and  a  singu- 
lar intensity,  the  powers  of  belief  and  skepticism 
waged,  from  first  to  last,  their  unceasing  war ; 
and  within  the  compass  of  his  experience  are  pre- 
sented to  our  view  most  of  the  groat  moral  and 
spiritual  problems  that  attach  to  the  condition  of 
our  race. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  his  history  will  enable  our 
readers  to  jud»e  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of 
the  task  we  undertake.  He  was  born  in  1775,  at 
Seville.  A  Spaniard,  of  Irish  extraction  by  the 
father's  side,  he  was  intended  in  early  years,  though 
he  was  of  gentle  blood,  for  the  calling  of  a  mer- 
chant. His  apprenticeship  commenced  at  the  age 
of  eight.i  But  he  "  hated  the  counting-house  and 
loved  his  books  ;"2  and  naturally  enough,  we  pre- 
sume, in  his  position,  "  learning  and  the  church 
were  to  him  inseparable  ideas. "^  It  is  material  to 
apprehend  clearly  this  the  first  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  course  :  and  we  remark,  that  in  relating 
it  in  1830,  he  says,  "his  mind  hit  instinctively 
upon  the  only  expedient  that  could  release  him 
from  his  mercantile  l)ondage."^  Divines  declared 
that  he  had  a  true  call  to  the  ecclesiastical  career. 
He  readily  advanced  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
education,  but  he  regarded  the  devotional  practices 
with  horror.5  At  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  study 
philosophy  with  the  Dominicans  of  the  college  of 
Seville,  whose  lectures  were  founded  on  Aristotle 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here  occurred  his  second 
act  of  mental  rebellion.  The  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  odious  to  him  :  and  "  a  great  love  of 
knowledge,*'  and  an  equally  great  hatred  of  estab- 
lished errors,  were  suddenly  developed  in  his 
mind."  His  instructors  denied  the  possibility  of 
a  vacuum;  and  attributed  the  ascent  of  liquids  by 
suction  ♦'  to  the  horror  of  nature  at  being  wounded 

»  Life,  I.,  p.  6.     2  Doblado's  Letters,  p.  81.      3  ibid. 
*Life,  L,  p.  8.         5  Ibid.,  p.  10.  6  Ibid.,  p.  14. 


and  torn."i  The  works  of  the  Benedictine  Fey- 
joo,  which  had  come  into  his  hands,  imparted  to 
him  the  true  view  of  these  physical  questions. 
Being  rebuked  by  his  teacher,  for  inattention,  in 
the  lecture-room  and  before  the  whole  class,  he 
started  up  and  denounced  the  falsity  of  the  doc- 
trine which  was  inculcated  there.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  question,  except  upon  matter  of  reli- 
gion, all  the  settled  notions  of  his  relatives;  and 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  gives  credit  for  great 
penetration,  "  thanked  Heaven  that  Spain  was  his 
native  country  ;  else  he  would  soon  quit  the  pale 
of  the  church. "2 

He  was,  however,  transferred  to  the  university 
of  Seville,  where  he  received  more  congenial 
instruction  from  such  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  Jesuits  as  lingered  there  after  the  suppression 
of  the  order.  With  his  friends  he  organized  a 
private  society  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
literature.  But  he  also  attached  himself  to  the 
oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,3  at  which  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  were  practised.  He  has 
supplied  us  with  a  very  remarkable,  and  appa- 
rently an  impartial,  description  of  them.*  They 
had  a  sufficient  eflfect  upon  him  to  prevent  his 
abandoning  the  intention  to  receive  holy  orders ; 
yet  he  went  through  them  with  a  consciousness, 
never  subdued,  of  strong  dislike.^  The  fear  of 
giving  pain  to  his  mother,  whose  domestic  influ- 
ence was  supreme,  was  likewise  a  principal  sup- 
port to  that  intention.  She  was  powerfully  sec- 
onded by  her  confessor,  Arjona,  then  a  devout 
person,  but  of  whom  it  is  afterwards  recorded  that 
he  became  perhaps  an  infidel,  and  certainly  a  lib- 
ertine.* Although  young  Blanco  White's  father 
secretly  reminded  him  that  he  was  under  no  com- 
pulsion, yet,  up  to  the  latest  moment,  he  would 
not,  perhaps  we  should  say  he  dared  not,  recede. 
He  had,  however,  at  one  time  proposed  to  his 
mother  that  he  should  enter  the  Spanish  navy, 
which  had  the  attraction  of  a  scientific  training. 
The  answer  was  devised  with  a  revolting  skill :''  it 
was,  that  he  might  give  up  the  clerical  profession, 
but  that  if  he  did  he  must  return  to  the  counting- 
house.  Thus  the  priesthood  was  forced  upon  him 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  an  intellectual 
life.  He  became  virtually  committed  to  it  by 
taking  sub-deacon's  orders  at  twenty-one,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  marriage. 

From  that  time  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
was  less  closely  watched.  He  gives  a  strong  opin- 
ion that  the  demoralizing  eflfect  of  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory celibacy,^  which,  according  to  him,  pro- 
duced the  utmost  vigilance  in  guarding  youth 
against  lawful  attachments,  and  a  comparative 
indifference  to  profligacy.  It  is  clear,  from  his 
journals  at  a  later  period,^  that  the  direction  of 
his  mind  was  towards  the  formation  of  domestic 
ties.  In  his  Autobiography  he  glances  at  the 
injurious  consequences  of  the  outward  restraint  in 
his  own  case.'"  In  Doblado's  Letters,"  where  he 
employs  the  third  person,  he  has  also  intimated 
them.  But  he  protests,  and  with  evident  truth, 
that  immorality  was  not  with  him  a  conscious 
inducement  to  unbelief.'^ 

He  was  ordained  priest  in  1799  ;  and  for  some 

>  Doblado,  p.  100.  2  ibid.  3  Life,  I.,  p.  23. 

<  Ibid.,  pp.  35-48.  5  ibid.,  p.  49. 

6  Life,  L,  pp.  120,  124.  7  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  44,  53,  and  note  p.  107  ;  Evidence  a^nst 
Catholicism,  pp.  131-7.  9 Life,  III.,  p.  342. 

10  Ibid.,  L,  p.  117  and  132.         U  Doblado,  pp.  120-2. 

'2  Life,  I.,  p.  109  ;  and  Evidence  against  Catholicism 
p.  6. 
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short  time  after  this'  he  seems  to  have  lived  under 
the  power  of  strong  devotional  influences.  He 
had  already  become  a  fellow  of  the  Colegio  Mai/or 
of  Seville.  In  1801  he  competed  for  a  canonry 
at  Cadiz  ;^  and  shortly  after  this  he  was  elected  a 
chaplain  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Seville. ^  He  does 
not  date  with  precision  his  transition  to  positive 
and  total  unbelief;  but  it  seems,  from  his  Life,  to 
have  occurred  either  in  or  soon  after  1802.^  He 
resolved,^  however,  to  continue  his  external  con- 
formity, and  to  discharge  his  practical  duties  in 
the  capacity  of  confessor,  as  he  best  could. 
Through  the  force  of  sympathy  he  took  part  with 
the  nation  against  the  Bonapartes  ;  but  his  own 
opinion  was  that  more  improvement  would  have 
resulted  from  the  French  rule  than  could  be  other- 
wise obtained.  He  despaired,  however,  in  his 
own  sense,  of  Spain  ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  to  Seville  in  1810,  he  abandoned  his  coun- 
try and  his  prospects  for  the  hope  of  mental  free- 
dom and  a  residence  in  England. 

On  arriving  here,  he  had,  of  course,  difficulties 
and  discouragements  to  contend  with,  but  he  also 
had  friends  ;  and  the  activity  of  his  mind  soon  pro- 
vided him  with  occupation.  He  was  attracted 
towards  religion  by  the  mildness^  which  he  found 
combined  with  sincerity  in  some  of  its  professors. 
The  perusal  of  Paley's  "  Natural  Theology"  be- 
gan to  reanimate  his  feelings  towards  God.  A 
service  at  St.  James'  church  affected  him  power- 
fully.'^ He  resumed  the  habit  of  prayer.  After 
three  years^  of  growth  he  found  himself  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  joined  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  "  renovated  home  of 
his  youth. "^  When  eighteen  months  more  had 
elapsed,  in  1814,  he  subscribed  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  claimed  the  recognition 
of  his  character  as  a  priest.  But  after  this  slow 
and  gradual  restoration  he  had  but  a  very  short 
period  of  rest.  The  detail  of  the  records  at  this 
period  of  his  life  is  somewhat  scanty,  but  it 
appears  clearly  that,  in  1817,  he  was  assailed  with 
constant  doubts  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Atonement.'"  In  November,  1818,  he  records 
his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord."  In  1825  he  returned  to  the  orthodox  be- 
lief upon  that  subject.  In  1826  he  administered 
the  Eucharist  and  preached  ;  and  by  an  internal 
act  he  dedicated  himself  anew  to  the  sacred  office, 
reviving,  as  he  says,  many  of  the  feelings  of  his 
ordination.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  or  after 
1829  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Neander,'^  in 
which  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  (as  he  sup- 
posed) the  final  settlement  of  his  religious  views. 
But  from  or  even  at  this  time  he  was  gradually 
sinking.  He  thought,  in  February,  1829,'^  the 
church  of  England  retained  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  popery.  By  March,  1833,  he  had  reduced  the 
Gospel  once  more  to  "  sublime  simplicity  ;"  to  the 
reception'*  of  Christ  as  our  "  moral  king,"  as  our 
*'  saviour  from  moral  evils  or  spiritual  fears  ;"  and 
had  determined  that  the  doctrine  of  His  divinity,  as 

'Doblado,  pp.  123-6  ;  and  Life,  I.,  pp.  64,  65. 
!«Life,  L,  p.  85.  3  Life,  I.,  p.  92. 

*  In  another  place  he  states  that  he  passed  ten  years 
in  unbelief  before  his  quitting  Spain,  (Evidence  against 
Catholicism,  p.  11,)  which  took  place  in  1810. 
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it  was  disputed,  could  not  be  essential.'  Up  to 
May,  1834,  he  disapproved  of  definite  denials  of 
the  Trinitarian  doctrines.'^  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  recorded  himself  a  deliberate  Uni- 
tarian.' He  determined,  with  great  delicacy  of 
feeling,  to  remove  himself  from  the  house  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
siding for  some  time,  before  he  should  separate 
from  the  church.  In  January,  1835,  he  effected 
this  removal,  and  placed  himself  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  joined  the  Unitarian  Society.  In  that 
town  and  in  its  neighborhood  he  lived  until  his 
death,  in  May,  1841.  Here  we  bring  this  outline 
to  a  close,  proposing  to  take  more  particular  notice 
of  some  of  the  passages  of  his  chequered  and  dis- 
astrous career. 

We  may  regard  Mr.  Blanco  White  in  several 
characters  ;  first  as  a  witness  to  facts,  and  next  as 
the  expositor,  and  still  more  as  the  victim  of 
opinions.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  capaci- 
ties, he  had  abundant  talent,  remarkable  honesty 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  and  large  and  varied 
means  of  information  and  of  comparison  from  the 
the  several  positions  which  he  occupied  at  different 
times  ;  and  we  think  that  the  dispassionate  reader 
of  his  works  will  be  disposed  to  place  almost  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  his  accounts  of  all  such  matters 
as  are  the  proper  subjects  of  testimony. 

Regarding  him  then  in  this  capacity,  we  natur- 
ally look  in  the  first  instance  to  the  representations 
which  he  has  given  us  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spain,  and  of  this  the  most  prominent  characteris- 
tic certainly  is  the  unbelief  which  he  declares  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  We  have  seen 
his  view  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  celibacy ; 
but  he  is  much  more  definite  and  explicit  upon  the 
other  subject.  In  Doblado's  Letters*  he  says, 
"  Among  my  numerous  acquaintance  in  the  Span- 
ish clergy  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  bold  talents  who  has  not,  sooner  or  later, 
changed  from  the  most  sincere  piety  to  a  state  of 
unbelief." 

Such  a  circumstance  suggests  very  serious  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  actual  system  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  under  which  it  had  come  to  pass  ; 
and  to  us  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  phenomenon, 
when  we  recollect  (for  instance)  that  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  passed  in 
Spain  for  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  practi- 
cally no  less  sacred  and  certain  than  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  we  believe  it  may  be  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Roman  Catholic  witnesses,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  capitular  and  digni- 
fied clergy  of  Spain  as  they  then  were.  But  the 
passage  also  establishes  the  fact  that  the  state 
from  which  the  transition  took  place  was  usually 
one  of  earnest  devotion,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
young  priest  opened  at  least  in  piety.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  there  was  at  least  a  well- 
meant  endeavor  to  impart  a  religious  education, 
and  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  young  candidate 
for  orders  with  an  adequate  sense  of  his  voca- 
tion. 

He  has,  however,  again  and  again  repeated  his 
assertion  with  regard  to  unbelief,  in  his  "  Prac- 
tical and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholi- 
cism :" — 

"  I  do  attest,  from  the  most  certain  knowledge, 
that  the  history  of  my  own  mind  is,  with  little 
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variation,  that  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish 
clergy.     The  fact  is  certain."^ 

In  another  passage  he  writes  still  more  broadly, 
but  rather  to  a  matter  of  opinion  than  one  of 
fact : — 

"  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  state  of  Spain,  which  few 
who  know  me  and  that  country  will,  I  trust,  be 
inclined  to  discredit.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
knowledge,  I  declare,  again  and  again,  that  very 
few  among  my  own  class  (I  comprehend  clergy 
and  laity)  think  otherwise  than  I  did  before  my 
removal  to  England."'^ 

And,  once  more,  in  contrast  with  a  different 
state  of  things  among  the  English  clergy  : — 

"I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  most 
solemnly  attesting,  that  the  strongest  impressions 
which  enliven  and  support  my  Christian  faith  are 
derived  from  my  friendly  intercourse  with  mem- 
bers of  that  insulted  clergy  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  know  hut  very  few  Spanish  priests, 
whose  talents  or  acquirements  were  above  con- 
tempt, who  had  not  secretly  renounced  their  re- 
ligion."^ 

In  his  Autobiography  he  particularizes  these 
statements  by  reference  to  individuals  ;  but  nothing 
more.  It  is  but  just  also  to  record  that,  while  his 
evidence  bears  hard  upon  the  morals  of  the  friars* 
in  Spain,  he  declares  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits,  both  as  to  their  purity  of  character  and  the 
practical  effects  of  their  influence  :^  and  with  re- 
gard to  nunneries,  although  he  states  that  he 
never  knew  "  souls  more  polluted  than  those  of 
some  of  the  professed  vestals  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,"^  yet  he  represents  the  opposite  case  to  be 
the  rule  : — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  nuns  whom  I  have 
known  were  beings  of  a  much  higher  description 
— females  whose  purity  owed  nothing  to  the 
strong  gates  and  high  walls  of  the  cloister.'" 

When  we  return  to  Mr.  Blanco  White's  evi- 
dence upon  the  state  of  religion  and  of  the  clergy 
in  England,  we  must  of  course  make  liberal  allow- 
ance with  regard  to  so  much  as  he  said  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  was,  as  he  subsequently  considered, 
carried  away  by  the  returning  tide  of  religious 
sympathies.  Indeed,  for  some  time  he  had  no  eye 
for  our  faults  and  shortcomings :  and  in  the  very 
unqualified  praises  that  were  bestowed  upon  his 
works  by  some  persons  of  authority,^  we  cannot 
but  trace  the  reciprocal  operation  of  a  principle 
analogous  to  that  of  the  proverb  that  forbids  us 
"  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  The  mem- 
bers of  all  Christian  communities  must  be  conscious 
of  the  temptation  not  to  scrutinize  over-rigidly 
the  pretensions  of  a  convert  from  a  rival  per- 
suasion. Otherwise,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  in 
the  works  which  Mr.  White  published  while  he 
was  ostensibly  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
were  ominous  indications,  and  a  vagueness  which 
now  in  retrospect  tends  to  warrant  the  impression 
that  he  never  at  any  period  recovered  an  intelli- 
gent and  firm  hold  even  of  the  great  Catholic  dog- 
mas concerning  the  nature  of  God. 

It  is  consolatory,  however,  to  find  that  his  final 
lapse  could  not  have  been  owing  to  any  of  his 
associates  among  our  clergy.     For  in  his  "  Obser- 

1  Practical  and  Internal  Evidence,  p.  8. 
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vations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy,"^  published  in 
1835,  he  says,  with  regard  to  his  friends  of  that 
order — 

"  Without  exception,  all  and  every  one  of  them 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  conscientious  believers  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ." 

He  writes,  indeed,  in  year  ISSO*^ — 

''  In  England  unbelief  has  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress, both  among  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes." 

In  1835  he  states  that  "  the  days  of  orthodoxy 
are  certainly  gone  by,"^  and  "  artificial  belief"*  is 
"  easier  and  more  powerful  in  complete  popery 
than  in  mixed,"  by  which  he  means  Athanasian, 
'*  Protestantism." 

And  again'' — 

'*  What  is  called  the  Protestant  religion  is 
nothing  but  a  mutilated  system  of  popery ;  ground- 
less, incongruous,  and  full  of  contradictions.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  when  I  hear  that  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  increasing." 

In  short,  he  repeatedly  indicates  the  opinion 
that,  if  there  is  to  be  fixed  dogmatic  faith,  it  will 
be  most  naturally  sought  in  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.^  Such  is  his  theory  :  but  he 
bears  very  important  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
dogmatic  faith  is  most  extensively  and  most  tena- 
ciously held  in  England,  and  that  too  among 
classes  who  seem  to  have  surrendered  many  of  its 
supports.  Of  course  it  would  be  expected  that  he 
would  regard  with  horror  any  assertion  of  the 
authority  of  the  church  or  of  the  spiritual  gif\s  of 
the  sacred  ministry  :  yet  he  recognizes  the  power 
even  of  these  principles  with  alarm.  He  writes, 
in  1836,  to  Professor  Norton,  in  America — 

"  We  are,  unfortunately,  retrograde  in  this 
country.  The  grossest  spirit  of  mysticism  and 
popery  has  revived  at  Oxford  ;  not  without  perse- 
cution against  those  who,  though  feebly,  venture 
to  oppose  it."' 

So  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  in 
1835«— 

"  Orthodoxy  poisons  every  man  more  or  less  (in 
this  country  perhaps  more  than  where  it  is  merely 
a  name)  from  the  cradle." 

And  to  another  person,® — 

"  I  deeply  lament  that  England,  a  land  I  love 
and  admire,  my  second  country,  should  be  the  spot 
in  Europe  most  deeply  sunk  into  that  refined 
intolerance  which  attributes  opinions  to  moral  de- 
pravity." 

And  to  Mr.  Mill — 

"  I  am  convinced  that  no  country  in  the  world 
suffers  more  from  false  notions  of  religion  than 
England.  Spain  and  Italy  are  indeed  ruined  by 
an  established  superstition  of  the  grossest  kind  ; 
but  they  have  the  advantage  that  the  subject  is 
treated  as  a  mere  concession  to  be  made  to  igno- 
rance till  some  more  favorable  moment  may  arrive 
for  dislodging  the  abettors  of  the  nuisance  from 
their  ruinous  strongholds.  But  in  England  the 
most  mischievous,  because  the  most  intolerant, 
superstition  h?is  succeeded  in  disguising  itself  into 
something  like  knowledge  and  system.  It  exists 
in  the  garb  of  philosophy,  meddling  with  every- 
thing, not  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  but  as  reason 
and  right."'" 

We  could  fill  whole  pages  with  extracts  ex- 
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pressing-  his  most  hitter  complaints  against  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  "  Bibliolatry"  in  England.^  He 
finds  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  authoritative  reve- 
lation, which  he  thinks  so  mischievous,  to  be  com- 
mon to  Christian  persuasions  generally.^  The 
ordinary  idea  of  God,  he  says,  is  anthroi)omorphic, 
it  is  gross  idolatry."*  Nay,  he  repeatedly  laments 
the  prevalence  and  power  of  superstition  even 
among  the  Unitarians.*  All  this  affords  ground 
for  thankfulness  ;  and  tends  to  support  the  hope 
that,  although  the  prevalent  notions  in  this  coun- 
try may  on  several  points  of  religion  be  inexact — 
although  a  dangerous  licence  is  assumed  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  different  articles  of  faith 
according  to  their  supposed  importance  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind — although  even  schism  and  heresy  be 
too  manifest  among  us — still  those  habits  of  mind 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  which  are  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  Catholic  faith — the  view, 
namely,  of  revelation  as  something  fixed  and  im- 
mutable, and  the  conviction  of  the  ethical  charac- 
ter of  Christian  dogmas,  and  of  their  indissoluble 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  life.  While  this  is 
the  case,  even  though  the  walls  should  be  thrown 
down,  and  the  foundations  laid  bare,  still  their 
seat  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  is  unas- 
sailed. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Blanco  White  as  a  witness  to 
facts.  When  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  his 
claims  as  a  teacher  in  divine  philosophy,  we  are 
alike  baffled  by  the  weakness,  the  incongruity,  and 
the  perpetual  defluxion  of  his  doctrines.  He  was 
indeed,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  in  a 
kind  of  moral  atrophy,  incessantly  employed  upon 
mental  speculation,  but  quite  incapable  of  deriving 
nourishment  from  that  which  he  devoured  with  an 
appetite  so  ravenous.  So  that  he  pined  more  and 
more,  from  year  to  year :  and  we  can  scarcely 
measure  the  miserable  intensity  of  his  disease  when 
we  find  him  sunk  so  far  below  the  Unitarian  heresy 
as  to  write  to  Mr.  Norton,  the  Unitarian  professor, 
that  they  differ  on  essentials  f  and  when  the  same 
Mr.  Norton,  himself  a  Christian  in  the  Unitarian 
sense,  "  in  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Ripley,  had 
completely  excluded  him  (Mr.  Blanco  White)  from 
the  class  of  Christians,"®  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  indeed  no  great 
w^onder  that  any  one  should  have  done  so,  with 
whom  human  language  was  other  than  a  mockery 
and  a  fraud  ;  for  about  the  same  time  Mr,  Blanco 
White  was  surely  preparing  himself  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  last  of  his  fetters,  the  name  of 
our  religion,  or  he  could  hardly  have  written 
thus  :^— 

"  How  superior,  in  various  respects,  is  Islamism 
to  superstitious  Christianity  I  It  may  shock  many, 
but  I  must  express  my  expectation  that  both  the 
corrupt  church  Christianity  and  Islamism  itself 
will  disappear  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  that  the 
two  religions  will  return  to  their  primitive  source 
— the  pure  patriarchal  and  primitive  view,  the  true 
Christian  view,  of  God  and  man  !"^ 

And  a  little  further  on  he  institutes  a  contrast 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  in  direct  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter. 

The  contradictions  with  which  his  work  abounds 
are  indescribable.  He  indeed  wonders  at  his  own 
intellectual  consistency^ — probably  because  he  had 
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forgotten  many  of  the  opinions  he  had  renounced, 
and  because  of  the  remarkable  positiveness  with 
which  he  in  most  cases  adopted  for  the  moment 
the  successive  modifications  of  his  views.  Even 
the  phenomena  of  his  own  mind,  which  seem  to 
have  been  latterly  his  only  remaining  realities,  are 
stated  by  him  in  modes  quite  irreconcilable  with 
each  other.  For  example,  during  his  later  life  the 
constant  tenor  of  his  representation  is,  that  his 
return  to  what  he  terms  orthodoxy,  and  what  we 
should  call  partial  belief,  for  some  years  between 
1812  and  1818,  and  again  between  1825  and  1832, 
was  the  effect  of  his  religious  sympathies,  obtain- 
ing for  the  time  the  mastery  over  his  understand- 
ing.^ But  at  the  first  of  these  peiiods  he  had 
taken  a  directly  opposite  view  ;  for  he  embodied 
his  sentiments  in  the  prayer  which  follows  :'^ — 

"  O  Lord,  my  heavenly  Father,  who  knowest 
how  much  of  sin  still  remains  in  my  heart,  root  out 
of  my  mind,  I  beseech  thee,  the  habits  of  unbelief 
which  I  often  feel  in  myself,  stirring  against  the 
full  persuasion  of  my  understanding  on  the  truth 
of  thy  revelation,  and  the  strong  desire  of  my  heart 
after  that  perfect  and  tranquil  assurance  in  the 
promises  of  thy  Gospel  ;  of  which,  through  the 
impious  conduct  of  my  youth,  I  have  made  myself 
absolutely  unworthy." 

He  expresses  the  same  sentiments  in  his  "  Prac- 
tical and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism."* 
Now,  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  that  there  not 
only  may,  but  must  be,  very  considerable  truth  in 
these  earlier  statements.  Because  the  fact  stands 
upon  record  that  he  had  passed  (between  Spain 
and  England)  at  least  ten  years  in  total  unbelief. 
Was  it  possible  that  in  so  long  a  period  he  could 
fail  to  form  skeptical  habits  of  mind  ;  and  had  they 
not  time  to  become  to  a  considerable  degree  in- 
veterate ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  our  moral  nature  is  liable  to  be 
powerfully  aflfected  by  habits  previously  formed. 
We  know,  for  instance ,  that  a  statesman,  a  divine, 
and  a  lawyer,  each  fairly  representing  his  class, 
will  usually  take  different  views  of  a  subject  even 
where  they  agree  in  their  conclusion  :  that  they 
must  approach  it  with  distinct  predispositions. 
These  predispositions  a^e  the  results  of  their 
several  employments,  which  propose  to  them  the 
several  ends  of  policy,  law,  and  divine  truth,  and 
modify  their  common  mental  acts  accordingly. 
Much  more  must  this  be  the  case  where  the  opera- 
tive cause  cuts  so  deep,  lies  so  close  to  the  very 
root  of  our  moral  being,  as  in  a  case  of  total  unbe- 
lief combined  with  the  exterior  acts  of  the  sacer- 
dotal profession.  But  Mr.  Blanco  White,  so  far 
from  seeing  in  these  facts  of  his  history  any  dis- 
qualification, whether  total  or  partial,  for  his  philo- 
sophical investigations  on  moral  subjects,  rather 
pleads  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life  as  his  grand 

claim  to  credit.     Thus  he  writes  to  Miss  L , 

in  1836  :"— 

"  Having  gone  through  almost  every  modifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  except  those  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  gross  extravagance,  I  must  pos- 
sess a  practical  knowledge  of  the  artful  di.sguises 
of  superstition,  which  no  natural  talent,  no  powers 
of  thought,  can  give  by  means  of  study  and  medi- 
tation. It  is  the  results  of  that  individual  experi- 
ence, and  not  any  new  doctrine  or  theoretical  sys- 
tem, which  I  have  thought  it  a  duty  of  Christian 
friendship  to  give  you  without  disguise." 

'  Life,  I.,  pp.  320,  340,  363  ;  IIL,  128. 
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It  is  true  he  speaks  of  experience,  not  of  opin- 
ions ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  thought  is  mental 
experience  ;  and  if  the  distinction  can  be  drawn,  it 
is  quite  irrelevant  here,  for  the  very  letter  from 
■which  the  citation  is  taken  is  one  of  pure  theory. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  when  we  find  Mr. 
Blanco  White  systematically  ignoring  the  effect 
which  ten  years  of  unbelief  not  only  might  but 
must  have  had  upon  the  habits  of  his  mind,  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  he  w^as,  however  quick 
and  inquisitive,  yet  a  careless,  and  therefore  a  bad 
psychologist. 

His  writings  do  not  indeed  present  a  system  of 
belief  or  of  unbelief  sufficiently  definite  to  be  the 
subject  of  methodical  argument  throughout ;  and 
they  are  not  less  irregular  and  incongruous  in  sub- 
stance than  they  are  in  form.  They  are  constant 
to  nothing  but  to  mutability.  They  present,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  number  of  curious  phenomena, 
and  among  them  that  of  an  intense  satisfaction,  an 
ardor  of  delight,  in  the  Unitarian  creed  and  wor- 
ship at  the  period  when  he  formally  joined  their 
societies  in  Liverpool  :^ — 

"  The  service  at  the  Unitarian  chapel.  Paradise 
street,  has  given  me  the  most  unmixed  delight." 
(Sunday,  Feb.  1st,  1835.) 

Previously  to  this  he — 
"  had  no  conception  of  the  power  which  sacred 
poetry,  full  of  real  religious  sentiment,  and  free 
from  the  mawkish  mysticism  which  so  much 
abounds  in  some  collections,  can  exert  over  the 
heart  and  mind.  *  *  *  jf  Christianity  is  to 
become  a  living  power  in  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  under  the  Unitarian  form.  *  *  * 
What  strikes  me  most  of  all  is,  what  I  might  call 
the  reality,  the  true  connection  with  life,  which 
this  worship  possesses.  All  that  I  had  practised 
before  seemed  to  lie  in  a  region  scarcely  within 
view.  •  •  »  Here  the  prayers,  the  whole 
worship,  is  a  part  of  my  real  life.  '  I  pray  with 
my  spirit,  I  pray  with  my  understanding  also.' 
May  I  not  say,  that  suffering  every  hour  from  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  my  heart,  those  wounds  that 
even  my  friends  touch  roughly,  I  have  been 
already  rewarded  for  acting  in  conformity  with 
principle!" 

And  there  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Shall  we  offer  our  explanation  of  the  enigma 
which  this  outburst  of  devout  gratification  in  con- 
nection with  the  freezing  system  of  the  Socinian 
worship  appears  to  present  ?  It  is  this  :  the  wave- 
tossed  swimmer,  gasping  for  breath,  had  been  cast 
upon  a  shore  ;  he  had  not  had  time  to  perceive  that 
it  was  a  barren  one,  and  he  did  not  know  that  an- 
other billow  would  soon  bear  him  back  to  sea.  His 
mind  had  rest  and  satisfaction  when  he  exchanged 
interminable  doubts  and  the  disgusts  of  a  false  and 
abstractedly  a  dishonest  position  for  the  definite 
view,  and  with  the  view  the  confession,  of  two 
essential  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  mission  of  Christ.  Thus  he  exulted 
in  Unitarianism  as  a  starving  garrison  make  a  ban- 
quet upon  a  supply  of  garbage.  But  this  did  not 
and  could  not  last.  The  narrow  measure  even  of 
Unitarian  dogma  was  soon  felt  to  be  too  broad  for 
him.  "  Blank  misgivings,  questionings,"  returned 
upon  him.  Skepticism  was  gorged  for  the  moment ; 
but  its  appetite  too  soon  revived.  Only  two  years 
after  these  raptures^  he  was  so  perplexed  in  his 
view  of  the  being  of  God,  that  he  said,  man  could 

1  Life,  II.,  p.  92  :  see  also  pp.  86,  101,  121,  123,  124. 
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only  turn  to  the  light  within  him  and  follow  it,  for- 
getting the  dark  mystery  of  his  existence.  Then 
he  ceased  to  realize  Christianity  as  an  historical 
revelation.^  He  ceased  to  perceive  the  duty  of 
prayer,^  He  lost  his  view  of  the  personal  immor- 
taUty  of  the  soul.^  He  placed  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  somewhere  between  the  Christian  belief  and 
Pantheism,*  and  declared  the  latter  to  be  the  lesser 
evil.  He  reminds  us  of  the  long  descent  in  the 
Inferno,  from  stage  to  stage,  and  circle  to  circle, 
each  lower  and  each  narrower  than  the  last,  until 
it  ends  in  the  eternal  ice  of  Giudecca.  The 
accompaniments,  as  regarded  his  own  peace,  of 
this  process  of  destruction,  he  has  feelingly  de- 
scribed in  these  lines^  (1837)  : — 
"  Brother,  or  sister,  whosoe'er  thou  art! 
Couldst  thou  but  see  the  fang  that  gnaws  my 

heart. 
Thou   wouldst  forgive   this   transient  gush  of 

scorn, 
Would  shed  a  tear,  in  pity  wouldst  thou  mourn 
For  one  who,  'spite  the  wrongs  that  lacerate 
His  weary  soul,  has  never  learnt  to  hate.'* 

And  we  trust  that  his  appeal  to  pity  will  meet 
with  a  universal  response.  The  claim  made  on 
his  behalf,®  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
standard-bearer  of  mankind,  calls  for  firm  resist- 
ance ;  many  of  his  opinions  warrant,  and  indeed 
demand  from  us,  a  sentiment  nothing  short  of 
horror  ;  but  the  man  himself,  who,  if  he  erred  ter- 
ribly, suflfered  not  less  deeply,  and  who,  amidst 
bewildering  error  and  acute  and  protracted  pain, 
still  cherished  many  of  the  sentiments  that  belong 
to  duty  and  to  piety  ;  he  has  a  right  to  receive  at 
our  hands  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and  we 
should  leave  the  dark  questions  of  his  destiny 
there,  where  alone  there  is  skill  to  solve  them,  in 

**  The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

There  were,  it  is  evident,  many  signs  of  noble- 
ness, both  in  fragments  of  his  opinions,  and  in  his 
conduct  to  the  last.  After  he  had  become  a  Unita- 
rian, he  could  still  discern'  "the  essential  mis- 
take which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Paley's  system  ;" 
and  when  he  was  sinking  yet  lower,  he  did  not 
cease  (in  1837)  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
Bishop  Butler's  theory*  of  human  nature.  He 
recommended  that  in  philosophical  inquiries  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  selfishness,  and 
rule  points  in  opposition  to  our  inclinations.^  He 
held  (1838)  that  our  nature^"  was  unable  to  com- 
prehend moral  truth  beyond  its  own  degree  of 
purity.  He  contended  that  virtue  has  an  authority 
and  obligation"  independently  of  the  ideas  of  our 
indefinite  existence,  and  of  its  securing  our  happi- 
ness ;  and  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  retain  any 
determinate  belief  in  our  future  life,  he  still  clung 
with  happy  inconsistency  to  the  idea  that  in  the 
hands  of  his  Maker  he  should  be  safe,'^  and  that 
God  would  certainly  reward  the  disinterested  gen- 
erosity of  a  friend.'^  He  cherished,  with  whatever 
associations,  the  love  of  God,'*  and  maintained  re- 
signation to  His  will,  even  when  it  seems  almost  im-  - 
possible  to  see  how  he  could  have  had  a  dogmatic  •• 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  will  at  all.  There; 
was,  in  short,  a  disposition  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  self,  to  recognize  the  rule  of  duty,  to  maintain < 
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the  supremacy  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  parts 
of  our  nature,  which  is  not  always  equally  observ- 
able in  less  heterodox  writers,  and  which  imparts 
some  tinge  of  consolation  to  the  melancholy  and 
painful  retrospect  of  his  life  and  opinions. 

There  are  also  circumstances  connected  with  the 
discharge  of  active  duty,  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten on  his  behalf.  We  cannot  banish  all  senti- 
ments of  respect  for  one  who  twice  in  his  life,  for 
the  sake  even  of  erroneous  conviction,  and  after 
much  lingering  and  hesitation,  severed  himself 
from  almost  every  worldly  good.  There  may  be 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  condemn  and  upbraid 
him  ;  but  such  a  voice  should  not  come  from 
among  those  who  live  in  the  lap  of  bodily  and 
mental  ease,  who  have  never  experienced  his 
trials,  and  upon  whom  God  has  never  laid  the 
weight  of  his  afflictions.  When  he  was  bed- 
ridden, in  his  old  age  and  in  the  solitude  of  his 
lodging — solitude  not  the  less  sensible  because  he 
dwelt  in  one  of  the  streets  of  busy  Liverpool — his 
son,  who  bears  the  queen's  commission,  returned 
from  service  in  India  to  visit  him.  It  is  evident 
that  this  period  was  one  of  great  enjoyment  and 
relief.  However,  keeping  in  view  his  son's  pro- 
fessional prospects,  he  writes  to  a  friend  that  he 
has  advised  him  to  return  to  India  ;^  and,  he 
adds, 

*'  but  as  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  on  Saturday 
evening,  knowing  that  I  should  in  all  probability 
never  see  him  again,  I  could  hardly  contain  my 
anguish  within  my  bosom.  Fortunately  I  was 
going  to  bed,  where  I  could  give  way  to  my  sor- 
row." 

And  he  enters  in  his  journal,  June  15th,  1839  : — 
**  Took  my  last  leave  of  Ferdinand,  and  felt  as  if 
my  heart  was  breaking." 

He  indeed  ascribes  this  paternal  act,  so  tenderly 
and  delicately  performed,  to  his  philosophy ;  we 
must  take  leave  rather  to  set  it  down  to  the  genial 
instincts  of  a  nature  which,  speaking  according  to 
ordinary  usage,  we  should  call  evidently  an  unsel- 
fish one,  and  full  of  kindly  affections. 

We  have  stated  that  these  volumes  do  not  con- 
tain any  regular  system  of  unbelief;  but  their 
author  has  presented  to  us  very  distinctly  the  par- 
ticular stumbling-block  which  first,  and  also  lat- 
terly, overthrew  his  faith,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  disposition  to  demand  an  amount,  or 
rather  a  kind,  of  evidence  in  favor  of  revealed  reli- 
gion different  from  that  which  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  analogies  of  our  human 
state  entitles  us  to  expect. 

Let  us  then  advert  to  the  original  form  of  the 
delusion  to  which  Mr.  Blanco  White  became  a  prey 
on  the  two  greatest  occasions  of  his  falling  away, 
separated  as  they  were  by  an  interval  of  some 
thirty-five  years^ — a  circumstance  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  confirmatory  of  the  justice  of  his 
course — as  indeed  it  is,  if  the  argument  itself  be  a 
sound  one,  but  which  has  a  significancy  of  quite 
an  opposite  nature  if  it  be  intrinsically  and  radi- 
cally bad.  Here  then  we  will  give  the  ngroTor 
'Kf)svSog,  as  he  himself,  and  that  apparently  with  no 
small  complacency,  has  stated  it,  and  as  he  applied 
it — first  to  the  authority  of  the  church — secondly, 
to  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
authenticity  of  its  component  parts — the  two  pil- 
!  lars,  in  his  view,  of  the  system  of  Catholicity  and 
»  orthodoxy.^ 

"  I  will  grant  as  much  as  possible  to  the  defend- 

■  5  Life,  IIL,  p.  65.    2  lb.,  IIL,  p.  136.    «  lb.,  IIL,  p.  145. 


ers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  gospels  :  I  will 
acknowledge  that  what  is  alleged  against  that 
authenticity  does  not  rise  above  conjecture.  But, 
premising  that  the  authenticity  would  not  prove 
the  inspiration  of  those  M'ritings,  I  ask,  have  the 
arguments  any  higher  character  than  probability  in 
regard  to  authenticity  ?  Can  anjrthing  but  hypo- 
thetical fitness  be  pleaded  for  inspiration  ?  Now 
the  orthodox  probabilities  have  very  high  probabil- 
ities against  them ;  the  hypothesis  is  all  conjec- 
tured. And  is  it  upon  such  grounds  that  Heaven 
can  have  demanded  an  absolute  certainty  of  belief 
in  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the 
whole  Bible  ?  The  demand  would  be  monstrous  ; 
belief,  according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  cannot  be  stronger  than  its  grounds. 
God,  who  gave  such  laws  to  our  souls,  could  not 
make  it  a  moral  duty  for  man  to  act  against  them." 

This  was  written  in  1839.  He  had,  however, 
placed  upon  record  some  similar  reasoning  several 
years  before,  and  with  reference  to  his  first  inqui- 
ries in  England  soon  after  the  year  1814.  The 
Scriptures,  he  there  says,  are 
"the  highest  authority  in  matters  directly  con- 
nected with  Christianity.  But  even  that  authority 
is  not  entitled  to  implicit  and  blind  obedience. 
Why  ?  Because  the  authenticity  of  those  writings 
is  only  zxi  historical  probability.^  *  *  * 

"  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  divines  when  defending  the  supre- 
macy and  infallibility  of  Peter  and  his  pretended 
successors.'^  *  *  *  * 

"  The  foundation  of  certainty  must  be  certain. 
Divines  would  make  the  Eternal  Fountain  of 
Reason  more  illogical  than  the  weakest  man.  If 
God  had  intended  to  dwell  miraculously  among 
men  in  a  book,  as  in  an  oracle,  from  which  we 
might  obtain  infallible  answers,  he  would  not  have 
left  that  first  foundation  of  the  intended  certainty 
to  probability  and  conjecture." 

These  quotations,  we  believe,  are  sufficient  to 
convey  the  form  and  the  force  of  his  argument ;  so 
that  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  state  our  objec- 
tions to  it. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  cool  and  almost  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  Mr.  Blanco  White 
speaks  of  the  most  celebrated  work  of  Bishop  But- 
ler. After  commending  the  sermons  of  that  great 
writer,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  Butler's  Analogy  is  an  inferior  work.  The 
argument  of  analogy,  especially  when  applied  to 
the  Christianity  of  churches,  is  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory."^ 

Now  we  must  venture  to  hazard  the  conjecture 
that  he  had  never  adequately  studied  this  "infe- 
rior" vt^ork  ;  of  which  it  appears  to  us  that  even 
the  several  members,  apart  from  the  general  argu- 
ment, are  so  many  distinct  and  permanent  contri- 
butions to  that  philosophy  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  dispensation  of  our  moral  state. 

In  his  Introduction,  Bishop  Butler  has  given  a 
brief  view  of  probable  evidence,  its  nature,  scope, 
and  obligatory  power,  which  we  think  affords 
materials  for  the  confutation  of  the  sophistry  of  the 
argument  before  us.  Philosophizing  upon  human 
action,  we  must  collect  its  laws  from  a  legitimate 
induction  ;  and  we  cordially  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  "God,  who  has  given  certain  laws  to 
our  souls,  could  not  make  it  a  moral  duty  for  man 
to  act  against  them." 

1  Life,  I.,  279. 
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Now  the  argument  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  appears, 
firstly,  to  confound  belief  with  knowledge ;  and, 
secondly,  to  assume  that  orthodoxy,  or  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  is  connected  with  belief  rather  than  with 
action,  or  with  belief  apart  from  action.  As  to  the 
first :  "  your  evidences,"  says  he,  "  are  not  demon- 
strative ;  therefore  I  cannot  believe."  This  is  a 
gross  inconsequence.  We  must  entreat  the  reader 
to  remember  that  in  the  language  of  metaphysics 
the  term  probability  includes  everything  short  of 
absolute  and  infallible,  or  properly  scientific  cer- 
tainty ;  and  with  this  single  caution  we  proceed  to 
reply,  demonstration  is  the  appropriate  foundation 
of  knowledge,  but  probability  of  belief. 

Assuredly,  we  are  not  about  to  take  refuge  from 
the  adversary  in  pleading  the  majesty  of  faith  as 
against  reason,  in  an  appeal  to  theology  against 
experience,  in  inventing  a  new  law  of  credibility 
for  religious  purposes,  which  shall  be  inapplicable 
to  common  life.  There  is  indeed  a  dictum  in 
vogue  with  some,  "  where  mystery  begins  religion 
ends  ;"  which  almost  provokes  the  parody,  '*  where 
antithesis  begins  common  sense  ends."  But  our 
intention  is  to  charge  upon  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Blanco  White  this  intelligible  and  capital  offence  ; 
that  it,  like  all  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  errs 
against  reason,  against  experience,  against  the 
principles  on  which  the  ordinary  and  uniform 
practice  of  mankind  in  ordinary  life  is  founded ; 
which  ordinary  and  uniform  practice,  and  not  the 
crotchets  of  a  disorderly  and  unstable  understand- 
ing, may  suffice  to  show  us,  with  some  tolerable 
clearness,  what  really  are  those  laws  which  God 
has  given  to  our  souls,  and  which  it  is  not  only 
not  a  duty  to  infringe,  but  the  very  first  and  high- 
est duty  to  observe  in  act,  and  to  maintain  in  un- 
disputed authority. 

First,  we  hold  that  it  is  only  by  a  licence  of 
speech  that  the  term  knowledge  can  be  applied  to 
any  of  our  human  perceptions.  For  as  nothing 
can  in  the  nature  of  things,  properly  speaking,  be 
known,  except  that  which  exists,  or  known  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  exact  maimer  in  which  it 
exists,  it  follows  that  knowledge  can  properly  be 
predicated  only  of  those  perceptions  which  are  ab- 
solutely and  exactly  true  ;  and  further,  that  it  can 
be  so  predicated  only  by  those  who  infallibly  know 
them  to  be  true.  In  strictness,  therefore,  knowl- 
edge is  not  predicable  by  us  of  any  one  of  our  own 
perceptions  ;  whatever  number  of  them  may  be 
true,  we  do  not  infallibly  know  of  any  one  of  them 
that  it  is  true.  Of  all  the  steps  in  the  operations 
of  our  mental  faculties,  there  is  not  one  at  which 
it  is  abstractedly  impossible  that  error  should  inter- 
vene ;  and  as  this  is  not  impossible,  knowledge, 
the  certain  and  precise  correspondence  of  the  per- 
cipient and  the  thing  perceived,  cannut  be  cate- 
gorically asserted.  If,  therefore,  without  knowl- 
edge in  its  scientific  sense  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate belief,  this  wide  universe  is  a  blank,  and 
nothing  can  be  believed  :  nothing  theological,  no- 
thing moral,  nothing  social,  nothing  physical.  In 
a  word,  abstract  certainty,  in  this  dispensation, 
we  scarcely  can  possess,  though  we  may  come  in- 
definitely near  it :  and  knowledge  and  certainty, 
and  all  similar  expressions  as  practical  terms  must 
be  understood  not  absolutely  but  relatively — rela- 
tively that  is  to  the  limit  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
our  faculties,  and  this  not  with  regard  to  revela- 
tion only,  but  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  our 
experience.  \ 

Next  to  this  abstract  certainty,  comes  that  kind 
of  assent  to  propositions  which,  according  to  the 


constitution  of  our  minds,  is  such  as  to  exclude  all 
doubt.  Human  language  applies  the  denomina- 
tion of  knowledge  to  such  assent,  in  cases  where 
this  exclusion  is  entire  and  peremptory  in  the 
highest  degree.  Between  that  point  and  the  point 
at  which  a  proposition  becomes  improbable,  and  a 
just  understanding  inclines  to  its  rejection,  an  in- 
finity of  shades  of  likelihood  intervene.  For  ex- 
ample :  where  the  exclusion  of  doubt  is  after  con- 
sideration entire,  but  yet  not  peremptory  and 
immediate  ;  where  it  depends  upon  the  compre- 
hensive and  continuous  view  of  many  particulars  ; 
where  it  rests  upon  the  recollection  of  a  demon- 
stration, of  which  the  detail  has  escaped  from  the 
memory  ;  where  it  proceeds  from  some  strong 
original  instinct,  incapable  of  analysis  in  the  last 
resort :  these  are  all  cases  in  which  doubt  might 
be  entirely  banished,  but  we  should  scarcely  know 
whether  to  say  our  assent  was  founded  on  knowl- 
edge or  upon  belief,  the  shades  of  the  tvt'o,  as  they 
are  commonly  understood,  passing  into  one  an- 
other ;  but  generally  this  distinction  would  be 
taken  between  them ;  that  we  should  call  knowl- 
edge what  does  not  to  our  perceptions  admit  of 
degree,  and  what  does  admit  of  it  we  should  call 
belief,  although  we  might  in  the  particular  case 
possess  it  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  it  should 
have  all  the  certainty  of  knowledge  ;  just  as  we 
can  readily  conceive  two  stations,  the  one  at  the 
head  of  a  pillar,  and  the  other  of  a  stair,  yet  of 
equal  altitude. 

Now  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  we 
rest,  and  for  the  proof  of  which  we  appeal,  with- 
out fear  of  a  disputed  reply,  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  mankind,  is  this:  that  the  whole  system 
of  our  moral  conduct,  and  much  also  of  our  con- 
duct that  is  not  directly  moral,  rests  upon  belief 
as  contradistinguished  from  knowledge,  and  not 
always  upon  belief  in  the  very  highest  degree 
which  utterly  extinguishes  doubt,  but  in  every  di- 
versity of  degree  so  long  as  any  appreciable  por- 
tion of  comparative  likelihood  remains,  although 
many  of  these  degrees  may  be  hampered  with  very 
considerable  doubt  as  they  actually  subsist  in  the 
mind,  and  many  more  cases  would  be  open  to  seri- 
ous doubts  if  they  were  subjected  to  speculative 
examination.  And  further,  that  this,  which  is 
indisputable  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  less  irrefraga- 
ble in  point  of  reason  ;  and  that  any  other  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  human  life  would  be  not  irreli- 
gious, but  irrational  in  the  extreme.  We  take 
first  a  case  of  the  highest  practical  certainty. 
How  do  we  know  that  the  persons  who  purport  to 
be  our  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  really  are 
what  they  pass  for?  It  is  manifest  that  the  posi- 
tive evidence  producable  in  each  case  falls  far 
short  of  a  demonstrative  character;  nay  more,  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  many  cases  these 
relations  have  been  pretended  where  they  did  not 
exist,  and  the  delusion  long  maintained.  And  yet 
every  man  carries  in  his  mind  a  conviction  upon 
the  siibject,  as  it  regards  himself,  utterly  exclu- 
sive of  doubt.  And  those  who  should  raise  doubts 
upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  mathemati- 
cal certainty,  would  be  deemed  fitter  for  Bedlam 
than  for  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  inquiries. 
Here  then  is  an  absolute  contradiction,  supplied 
by  that  universal  conviction  and  practice  of  man 
kind,  from  whence  by  a  legitimate  induction  we 
infer  the  true  laws  of  oar  nature,  to  the  theorems 
of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  or  perhaps  rather  to  his 
grand  inference  from  them,  namely,  that  the  de- 
mand made  upon  men  for  the  reception  of  Chris- 
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tianity  is  greater  than  can  be  warranted  by  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  purports  to  rest.  But  again, 
there  are  numberless  instances  in  which  a  very 
great  practical  uncertainty  prevails,  and  yet  where 
we  must  act  just  as  we  should  if  there  were  no 
doubt  at  all.  A  man  with  many  children  will  pre- 
pare them  all  for  after-life,  though  probably  one 
or  more  will  die  before  attaining  maturity.  A 
tells  B  that  his  house  is  on  fire  ;  A  may  have  mo- 
tives for  deceiving  him,  but  B,  if  he  be  a  rational 
man,  quits  the  most  interesting  occupation,  and 
goes  to  see.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  instances  ;  let  any  man  examine  his  own 
daily  experience,  and  he  will  find  that  its  whole 
tissue  is  made  up  of  them  ;  or,  in  the  words  of 
that  "  inferior"  work  of  Bishop  Butler,  *'  to  us 
probability  is  the  very  guide  of  Hfe."^  Mr. 
Blanco  White  might  indeed  have  received  very 
useful  lessons  on  this  subject  from  an  ingenious 
and  really  philosophical  brochure  of  Archbishop 
Whatcly's,  entitled  "  Historic  Doubts  concerning 
the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  in  which 
he  shows  how  open  to  abstract  objections  are  the 
grounds  upon  which,  as  individuals,  we  receive 
facts  even  of  common  notoriety. 

Now  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  opponent  to 
retort  that  probability  will  do  for  small  matters, 
but  that  in  great  ones,  and  especially  in  what  re- 
gards the  salvation  of  the  soul,  we  must  have 
demonstration.  For  the  law  of  credibility,  upon 
which  our  common  and  indeed  universal  practice 
is  founded,  has  no  more  dependence  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied 
than  have  the  numbers  of  the  arithmetical  scale, 
which  embrace  motes  and  mountains  with  exactly 
the  same  propriety.  It  is  not  the  greatness  or 
minuteness  of  the  proposition,  but  the  balance  be- 
tween likelihood  and  unlikelihood,  which  we  have 
to  regard  whenever  we  are  called  to  determine 
upon  assent  or  rejection.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
when  the  matter  is  very  small,  the  evil  of  acting 
against  probability  will  be  small  also.  But  this 
shows  that  in  a  practical  view  the  obligation  of  the 
law  becomes  not  less  but  more  astringent  as  the 
rank  of  the  subject  in  question  rises ;  because  the 
best  and  most  rational  method  of  avoiding  a  very 
great  eyil,  or  of  realizing  a  very  great  good,  has  a 
much  higher  degree  of  claim  upon  our  considera- 
tion and  acceptance  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  greatness  of  the  object  in  view. 

But,  next,  is  Mr.  Blanco  White  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  Christianity  of  churches  demands 
from  all  its  disciples,  at  all  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, an  absolute  and  mathematical  conviction? 
Where  did  he  learn  so  severe  a  theology?  Hook- 
er'^  has  shown  in  his  sermon  on  the  certainty  and 
perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect,  of  which  the  doc- 
trine is  by  no  means  lax,  that  true  faith  does  not 
imply  the  exclusion  of  all  doubt  whatever.  He 
even  says,  speaking  of  revealed  truths,  "  of  them 
at  some  time  who  doubteth  not?"  Bishop  Pear- 
son defines  Christian  belief  to  be  an  assent  to  that 
which  is  credible,  as  credible.  But  clearly,  much 
that  is  on  the  whole  credible  is  open  to  a  degree 
of  doubt ;  although  it  could  not  be  credible  unless 
the  doubt  were  outweighed  upon  a  comparison  by 
the  evidences  in  its  favor.  What,  again,  is  the 
meaning  of  *'  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief?" There  is,  in  such  a  case,  a  conflict 
within  the  mind :  it  is  divided,  though  unequally 

1  Introduction  to  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  p.  4. 

2  Works,  III.,  p.  585,  ed.  Keble,  1836. 


divided.  This,  however,  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  In  general  we  do  not  imagine  that  even  the 
nascent  belief  of  Christians  is  seriously  troubled 
with  substantive  doubts  ;  but  it  clearly  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  nor  have  the  great  majority  of  our  most 
rational  acts  in  common  life,  a  foundation  in  that 
philosophical  completeness  of  conviction,  which  is 
an  essential  condition  of  the  permanent  and  abso- 
lute freedom  from  doubt.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
the  formation  of  this  mature  belief,  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  temptation  when  it  arises  in  the  form 
of  doubt,  is  a  high  portion  of  the  discipline  of  the 
soul ;  all  that  we  need  here  lay  down  is  this  :  to 
hold  that  an  absolute  intellectual  certainty  belongs 
of  necessity  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  is  a 
proposition  altogether  erroneous. 

We  shall  note  one  other  and  gross  error,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  this  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Blanco  White.  The  stages  of  mental  assent  and 
dissent  are  almost  innumerable  ;  but  the  alterna- 
tives of  action  proposed  by  the  Catholic  faith  are 
two  only.  There  is  a  narrow  way  and  a  broad 
one  ;  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  every  man, 
according  to  his  testimony,  must  walk.  It  will 
not  do  to  say,  I  see  this  difficulty  about  the  Chris- 
tian theory,  so  I  cannot  adopt  it ;  an^  that  difficul- 
ty about  the  anti-Christian  theory,  so  I  cannot  em- 
brace that ;  I  will  wait  and  attach  myself  to  nei- 
ther. Could  our  whole  being,  except  the  sheer 
intellect,  be  laid  in  abeyance,  such  a  notion  would 
at  least  be  intelligible  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  life 
and  its  acts  proceed  : 

E  mangia,  e  bee,  e  dorme,  e  veste  panni  } 

and  not  only  as  to  these  functions,  but  also  our 
moral  habits  are  in  the  course  of  formation  or 
destruction  ;  character  receives  its  bias ;  there  are 
appetites  to  be  governed,  powers  to  be  employed  ; 
and  these  matters  cannot  be  wholly  nor  at  all 
adjourned.  The  discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of 
our  position  absolutely  must  be  adapted  either  to 
the  supposition  that  we  have  a  Creator  and  a 
Redeemer,  or  to  the  supposition  that  we  have  not. 
There  is  no  intermediate  verdict  of  "  not  proven," 
which  leaves  the  question  open  :  the  question  to 
us  is,  Is  there  such  proof  as  to  demand  obedience  ? 
and  there  are  no  possible  replies  in  act,  whatever 
there  may  be  in  word,  except  aye  and  no.  The  lines 
of  conduct  are  but  two,  and  our  liberty  is  limited  to 
the  choice  between  them.  Here  it  is,  therefore,  that 
we  perceive  the  stringent  obligation  of  the  law  of 
credibility,  as  applied  to  the  belief  of  Christianity, 
upon  man.  On  a  subject  purely  abstract  or  not 
entailing  moral  responsibilities,  upon  the  genera- 
tion of  the  present  structure  of  the  world  by  fire  or 
w^ater,  upon  the  theory  of  vibrations  in  optics,  upon 
the  system  of  Copernicus  or  of  Descartes,  we 
might  have  taken  refuge  in  a  philosophical  sus- 
pense, while  the  evidence  fell  short  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  even  after  the  proof  has  been  completed, 
the  error  of  withholding  assent  is  not  a  fatal  one ; 
but  the  belief  which  Christianity  enforces,  it  en- 
forces as  the  foundation  of  daily  conduct,  as  the 
framework  into  which  all  acts,  all  thoughts,  all 
hopes,  affections  and  desires,  are  to  be  cast,  and  by 
which  they  must  be  moulded.  Whatever  it 
teaches,  for  example,  concerning  the  work  and  the 
person  of  our  Lord,  it  teaches  not  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  holding  forth  Him  whose  steps  we  are 
to  follow,  in  whom  our  whole  trust  is  to  be 
reposed,  with  whom  we  are  to  be  vitally  incor- 
porated,  and   whom  accordingly  we  must  needs 

1  Inferno,  xxxiii.  141. 
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know  even  though  "in  a  glass  darkly,"  for 
how  can  we  imitate,  or  how  love,  without  some 
kind  of  vision,  and  how  can  definite  vision  be 
transmitted  from  man  to  man  without  language ; 
and  what  are  the  creeds  but  the  vision  of  God  as 
He  is,  transferred  into  language  ?  So  again, 
whatever  the  Catholic  faith  teaches  concerning  the 
church,  it  teaches  us  concerning  the  organ  by 
which  these  operations  are  to  be  effected  in  us, 
even  as  the  schoolboy  is  taught  the  rules  of  school 
in  which  he  is  to  learn,  and  the  workman  those  of 
the  art  which  he  is  to  practise.  Now,  singular  as 
it  is,  considering  that  we  have  before  us  the  case 
of  a  person  of  such  a  character  and  such  a  posi- 
tion, we  find  in  Mr.  Blanco  White's  system  no 
recognition  of  the  fact,  we  do  not  say  that  the 
Catholic  faith  is  actually  connected  with  Christian 
practice,  (which  w^ould  be  begging  the  question 
from  him,)  but  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  taught  by 
the  church  as  being  so  connected,  as  being  the 
proper  and  exclusive  foundation  of  Christian  prac- 
tice ;  so  that  her  demand  is  by  no  means  that  of 
an  assent  to  a  scheme  of  abstract  dogmas  ;  it  is  the 
demand  for  our  conforming  to  a  new  law  of  heart 
and  life,  which  new  law  (as  she  says)  can  only 
take  effect  under  the  influence  of  the  faith  and  by 
the  agency  which  it  provides  ;  it  is  the  old  charter 
of  the  gospel  "  testifying  repentance  towards  God, 
and"  therewith,  but  only  in  indissoluble  conjunc- 
tion therewith,  also  "  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  In  discussing  therefore  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  Christianity,  according  to  its  credibility 
or  incredibility,  we  must  remember  that  it  purports 
to  be  a  system  of  belief  and  action  inseparably 
combined,  and  therefore  that  if  it  be  credible  it 
entails  the  obligation  not  of  a  speculation  but  of  a 
practical  question,  a  question  to  be  decided  here 
and  now,  which  cannot  be  relegated  to  the  region 
of  indifference,  but  which,  even  if  our  understand- 
ing refuse  to  act,  our  conduct  must  either  recog- 
nize as  true,  or  else  repudiate  as  false. 

Against  this  part,  then,  of  Mr.  White's  doctrine, 
we  contend,  that  Christianity  does  not  require  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  certainty  in  order  to 
be  honestly  and  obediently  received  ;  and  that  the 
very  same  principles  which  govern  our  action  in 
common  life,  cognizable  by  common  sense,  are 
those  which,  fortified  through  God's  mercy  with  a 
singular  accumulation  and  diversity  of  evidence, 
demand  our  reception  of  the  word  and  our  implicit 
obedience  to  it ;  and  that  we  cannot  refuse  this 
demand  upon  the  plea  that  the  evidence  is  only 
probable  and  not  demonstrative,  without  rebellion 
jigainst  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  earthly  state, 
as  they  are  established  by  a  truly  Catholic  consent 
in  the  perpetual  and  universal  practice  of  man- 
kind. 

And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Blanco 
White  did  not  deny  that  probability  was  in  favor 
of  the  Christian  Revelation.  This  is  plain,  from 
the  passages  on  which  we  have  been  arguing. 
But  even  at  a  later  time  he  allowed  that  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  was  proved  up  to  "a  certain — per- 
haps a  slight — degree  of  probability."'  Upon  his 
own  statement,  therefore,  it  stands  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  improbable ;  and  as  the  evidence  was 
conclusive  neither  way,  he  chose  that  side  upon 
which  the  lack  was  greatest ;  and  his  doctrine  is 
overturned  by  the  very  argument  which  he  has 
taken  for  its  foundation. 

From  this  subject  we  pass  on  to  observe,  that 

»  Life,  IIL,  p.  406  ;  and  II.,  p.  235. 


Mr.  Blanco  White  entertained  the  notion,  common 
with  those  in  his  unhappy  condition,  that  the 
moral  part  of  the  gospel  could  be  separated  from 
its  dogmatical  part.  This  we  shall  show  from  his 
own  words,  and  we  shall  also  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  position,  and 
to  glance  at  its  consequences.  He  originally 
rejected  Christianity  in  Spain,  because  he  could 
not  find  the  proof  of  a  living  infallible  judge  in 
questions  of  religion,  and  because  he  found  that 
the  Roman  Church,  which  claimed  that  character, 
had  not  sustained  it  in  practice.'  When  he  came 
to  England,  the  theory  of  rehgion  presented  to 
him,  on  which  his  reviving  affections  fastened,  was 
one  very  different  from  that  of  the  formularies  or 
of  the  theologians  of  the  English  Church,  but 
which  has  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  since 
the  Reformation,  obtained  various  degrees  of  cur- 
rency in  the  popular  mind.  We  cannot  describe  it 
more  shortly,  than  by  saying,  it  is  a  theory  which 
attaches  no  meaning  to  those  words  of  the  twen- 
tieth Article  :  "  the  church  hath  authority  in  con- 
troversies of  faith  ;"  and  which  rightly  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  Scripture,  wrongly  subjoins  to  it 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  next  to  Scripture. 
But  he  does  not  appear,  either  at  that  or  at  any 
subsequent  time,  to  have  examined  that  view  of 
religion,  according  to  which,  without  the  promi- 
nent assertion,  or  even  without  the  assertion  at  all, 
of  an  abstract  infallibility,  the  church,  distributed 
in  her  regular  organization  through  the  e.irth,  is 
divinely  charged  with  the  functions  of  a  moral 
guide,  and  instructs  the  individual  believer  with  a 
weight  of  authority  varying  according  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  subject  matter,  the  particular  organ 
from  which  the  judgment  proceeds,  and  its  title  to 
represent  her  universal  and  continual  sense.  He 
went  therefore  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in 
the  year  1814,  with  the  expectation  that  he  could 
find,  firstly,  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the 
canon,  and,  secondly,  the  limits  and  definitions  of 
faith  so  laid  down  upon  its  sacred  pages  as  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  almost  mechanically  to  preclude 
mistake  in  every  case  of  pious  and  upright  inten- 
tion. He  was  naturally  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
were  themselves  questions,  like  that  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  church,  and  as  we  have  said,  like  most 
other  questions,  to  be  examined  by  the  light  of 
probable  evidence.  As  in  the  case  of  the  church, 
when  he  failed  to  find  that  sort  of  infallible  teach- 
ing which  would  go  far  to  supersede  faith  and 
moral  discipline,  he  lost,  and  never  recovered,  the 
very  idea  of  her  functions  as  a  spiritual  mother;  so 
he  first  imagined,  apparently,  that  Scripture  would 
be  to  him  all  that  the  church  had  proposed  to  be  ; 
and  when  this  expectation  was  falsified,  he  very 
speedily  lost  his  hold  upon  Scripture,  as  an  author- 
itative document,  altogether.  Then  doctrinal  doubts 
at  once  began  to  assault  him ;  his  understanding 
wavered,  and  he  had  none  of  the  extrinsic  support 
which  he  would  have  derived  from  the  divines  and 
the  reformers  of  the  English  Church,  if  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  recommence  his  studies  in  their 
school,  and  if,  like  them,  he  had  been  content  to 
receive,  as  the  legitimate  witness  to  the  sense  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  voice  of  the  universal  church. 
So  that  he  very  soon  lost  any  portion  of  dogmatic 
faith  that  he  had  recovered.  But  having,  as  we 
see  from  his  whole  works,  much  more  of  affection 
than  of  conviction,  he  naturally  clung  to  the  moral 
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teaching  of  Scripture  as  long  as  any  strength 
remained.  He  found  the  evidence  on  most  contro- 
verted doctrines  so  equal,  as  he  thought,  that  he 
conceived  it  best  to  have  no  opinion  upon  them 
(1818)  ;^  he  imagined  the  purpose  of  Scripture 
was  to  teach  the  spirit  of  Christian  morality,"^  not 
to  fix  a  code  of  opinions  ;  he  placed  before  him- 
self God's  will  as  a  rule  of  life  (1821)  f  having 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  particular  and  general 
providence,  he  put  that  question  as  an  abstract 
one  !  into  the  catalogue  of  non-essentials  (1822)  ;* 
and  in  one  year  more  (1823)  he  concluded  that^ 
Christianity  had  no  letter,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
which  it  testifies  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
conscientious  reason.  But  he  does  not  appear, 
during  that  period  of  declension,  to  have  been 
shaken  as  to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament. 
Most  true  indeed  it  is,  that  as  the  church  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  and  the  doc- 
trine it  contains,  so  that  doctrine  is  the  bulwark 
of  the  whole  of  its  moral  law  ;  and  there  is  usually 
silence  for  a  little  space  between  the  enemy's  sur- 
mounting one  of  these  inclosures  and  the  attempt 
to  scale  the  next.  But  in  the  period  of  his  second 
and  final  lapse  from  the  Christian  faith,  which  fol- 
lowed the  year  1830,  and  became  rapid  from  1833, 
it  is  quite  evident  that,  following  the  natural  order 
of  things,  he  became  less  and  less  firm  by  degrees 
as  to  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  He  began  by 
holding  that  our  duty  was  to  receive  Christ  as  our 
moral  king,^  and  to  believe  in  God,  and  exercise 
the  religious  affections  towards  Him  apart  from  all 
dogmas  as  to  his  objective  nature.^  But  in  1836 
he  said — 

"  Dr.  Whately  has  endeavored  to  gloss  over  the 
false  political  economy  of  the  Gospels,  and  indeed 
of  the  New  Testament  altogether,  in  regard  to 
almsgiving:  but  the  thing  cannot  be  fairly  done. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  thought  that  to  give  away 
everything  a  man  possessed  was  one  of  the  highest 
acts  of  virtue."^ 

Next  he  defined  prayer  to  be,  properly  speaking, 
*' a  longing  or  desire,"  an  "act  of  the  heart;" 
and  he  adds, 

"  To  make  it  an  act  also  of  the  lips,  in  regard  to 
God,  may  be  excusable,  under  certain  circum- 
stances."' 

Then  he  established,  incredible  as  it  may  appear 

that  such  should  be  the  result  of  almost  a  whole 

life  of  criticism  in  one  form  or  other,  as  a  rule  for 

judging  of  the  genuineness  of  passages  in  the  New 

Testament,  the  moral  consequences  which  they 

had  produced,^"  and  their  conformity  to  that  reason 

which  he  defined  to  be  the  voice  of  God  within  us." 

*'  I  approve  in  them  what  I  find  worthy  of  approval, 

and  reject  what  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  or 
follow.  "12 

On  this  ground  we  presume,  as  he  does  not  name 
any  other,  he  repudiates  (in  1834)  the  narrative 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.'^  With  the  lapse 
of  time  the  evil  proceeds.  In  1838  he  says  Soc- 
rates would  have  been  a  very  diflferent,  evidently 
meaning  an  inferior,  person,  if  he  had  had  bodily 
ill-health  to  bear ;  and  he  proceeds,'^  in  words 
which  we  will  not  quote,  (they  simply  express  the 
thought,)  to  the  blasphemous  remark  that  the  same 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  with  our  Lord. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  sentiment  quite  within  the  creed 
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of  regular  Unitarianism  :  but  it  is  Unitarianisra 
practically  applied,  Unitarianism  (so  to  speak)  in 
motion,  and  thus  it  strikes  more  forcibly  upon  the 
eye.  Some  time  later,  however,  he  struck  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  moral  code  of  Him  who 
inaugurated  His  great  discourse  with  the  text  that 
'*  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit. "^  For  Mr.  Blanco 
White  writes  thus  concerning  humility  in  1840  : — ■ 

"  Humility  could  not  be  raised  to  the  catalogue 
of  virtues,  except  in  a  society  chiefly  composed  of 
men  degraded  by  personal  slavery,  such  as  history 
exhibits  the  early  church.  Slaves  alone  could  find 
such  a  sanctified  cloak  for  cowardice  as  humility  ; 
for  it  is  not  a  dignified  endurance  of  unavoidable 
evil,  but  such  a  cringing  as  may  allay  the  anger 
of  an  insolent  oppressor.  Such  submission  cannot 
find  acceptance  in  thine  eyes,  O  God,  for  it  classes 
Thee  with  the  despots  of  this  earth.     *     * 

"  If  he  (our  Saviour)  ever  uttered  the  rule  of 
offering  the  cheek  for  a  second  insult,  he  must 
have  done  it  under  the  conviction  that  the  Oriental 
style  he  was  using  could  not  be  misunderstood  but 
by  idiots.  *  *  In  the  multitude  of  slaves  who 
flocked  to  the  church  is  to  be  found  the  source  of 
that  humility  which  has  lowered  the  standard  of 
modern  virtue. "^ 

Then,  becoming  rabid  in  his  infatuation,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  stigmatize^  "  the  mean  ambition,  the  low 
and  degraded  character,  and  the  worldly  views" 
of  the  martyrs  of  that  Lord  who  is  "  to  be  glorified 
in  His  saints  and  admired  in  them  that  believe:"* 
and  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  heaven  that  the 
man  who  uttered  this  impiety  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  do  it  without  at  the  same  time  exposing 
himself  to  ridicule,  while  he  has  thus  the  Christian 
church  and  her  achievements  in  his  eye,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  complain  that  thus 

"  To  create  in  us  a  habit  of  distrust  and  timidity, 
is  to  deprive  us  of  that  confidence  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  high  enterprise."^ 

Yet  he  knew  something  of  the  power  of  that 
system  which  is  thus  enfeebled  and  degraded  by 
the  doctrine  of  humility ;  for  among  the  many 
causes  that  embittered  his  last  days  and  made  his 
life  a  torment,  was  the  belief  which  he  has  re- 
corded that,  during  his  latter  days,  contrary  to  the 
hopes  he  had  once  entertained,  oxihodoxy  was  on 
the  advance  in  the  land  which  he  had  hoped  would 
be  its  grave. 

Lastly,  we  are  obliged  to  observe,  before  quitting 
this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Blanco  White  appears 
to  have  had  most  feeble  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
heinousness  of  sin  as  a  contravention  of  the  divine 
will.  Of  the  sins  of  his  own  early  life  he  some- 
times speaks  in  the  terms  of  penitence,  but  we  do 
not  perceive  that  the  idea  of  sin  as  such  ever  raised 
in  him  the  horror  which  belongs  to  it.  In  his 
later  life,  we  must  say  that  his  vehemence  against 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin  consorts  but 
too  well  with  his  faint  impressions  upon  actual 
sin.  Of  the  former  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that 
those  who  can  believe  in  it  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasoning.^  Upon  the  latter,  besides  a  scoff  in 
an  earlier  passage,'  he  says — 

"There  is  nothing  like  pure  joy  among  us. 
Pleasure  constantly  assumes  the  appearance  of  sin 
— a  word  which  perverts  every  mind  among  vs. 
The  Hebrew  had  a  sounder  notion  of  the  state  of 
man  upon  earth.  See  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  book  of  Solomon."  ^ 
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We  esteem  these  parts  of  his  history  as  of  the 
highest  importance  ;  because  they  powerfully  illus- 
trate the  inseparable  connection  between  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  and  the  rest  of  its  doctrine, 
and  support  the  belief  that  the  man  who  abandons 
the  latter  puts  a  period,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  his  possession  of  the  former, 
even  although  it  may  often  happen  that  life  is  too 
short  and  impediments  too  many  to  permit  him  to 
pursue  the  dreary  process  to  its  close.  Faith,  then, 
with  him  was  already  shipwrecked  ;  and  the  the- 
ory of  morals  must  soon  have  foundered  :  but  what 
are  we  to  say  to  his  practical  virtues  ? 

There  are  several  dangers  of  a  most  serious 
kind  with  which  the  contemplation  of  a  mind  and 
a  history  like  those  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  is  attend- 
ed. It  may  tempt  us  to  deny  the  reality  of  those 
virtues  which  are  presented  to  us  apart  from  their 
natural  and  proper  accompaniment  of  Christian 
belief,  and  in  this  way  many,  as  we  think,  find  an 
unworthy  defence  for  their  orthodoxy  at  the  cost 
of  their  justice  and  brotherly  kindness ;  for  there 
are  those  among  us  who,  if  any  evidences  were 
laid  before  them  of  piety  on  the  part  of  a  misbe- 
liever, would  think  themselves  obliged  beforehand 
to  reject  them  on  account  of  his  heresy.  Or  again, 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  virtues,  and  unable  to 
deny  the  absence  of  all  true  perception  of  the 
catholic  faith,  we  may  fall  into  that  most  fatal 
error  of  regarding  Christian  dogma  as  a  thing  sep- 
arable from  the  moral  operation  which  generates 
the  Christian  character,  and  of  holding  that  a 
man'  "  may  be  saved  hy  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
professeth  ;"  that  there  is  a  basis  of  human  con- 
duct, adequate  to  the  ends  of  virtue,  and  yet  other 
than  that  of  the  Gospel  and  the  church.  Such  a 
view  as  this  we  take  to  be,  not  indeed  in  every 
individual,  but  in  every  school  professing  it,  the 
sure  precursor  of  infidelity.  Or  again,  if  we 
escape  this  pitfall,  and  still  cling  to  the  idea  that 
the  powers  necessary  for  our  moral  renovation  are 
linked  by  divine  order  to  Christian  doctrines,  still 
when  we  are  pressed  with  cases  in  which  heretical 
opinion  appears  to  have  coexisted  with  personal 
piety — such  as  those  of  Firmin,  of  Courayer,  (in 
his  last  years,)  and  of  others  whose  denials,  though 
heretical,  have  not  so  obviously  touched  the  foun- 
dation— we  may  be  tempted  into  some  classifica- 
tion of  the  several  truths  which  make  up  the 
deposit  of  faith  ;  and,  setting  down  as  unessential 
whatever  we  find  to  have  been  rejected  by  persons 
apparently  living  under  the  influences  of  religion, 
we  may  draw  a  new  catalogue  of  fundamentals 
which  we  shall  too  surely  find  in  the  course  of 
time  to  be  subject  to  unlimited  reduction.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  grave  and  pious  men  have 
been  induced  to  commit  themselves,  in  one  degree 
or  another,  to  this  most  shallow  and  slippery  theory. 
The  process,  indeed,  which  it  requires,  as  it  begins 
in  an  act  of  sheer  presumption — for  what  are  we 
that  we  shall  analyze  the  faith  of  the  perpetual  and 
universal  church,  and  separate  its  organic  parts? 
— so  it  naturally  terminates  in  exhaustion  and  in- 
anition. But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  supposing  we 
grant  that  Mr.  Blanco  White  exhibits  to  our  human 
view  the  marks  of  a  true  surrender  of  the  will, 
and  of  its  surrender  to  a  loved  and  loving  God  ; 
and  that  we  likewise  steadily  maintain  the  catholic 
faith  to  be  the  only  covenanted  source  of  spiritual 
blessings ;  and  that  we  also  understand  that  faith 
as  it  was  understood  at  Nice  and  at  Constantinople, 
and  when  the  note  of  unity  was  upon  the  church, 
I  Art.  XVm. 


and  she  bare  a  universal  and  consistent  witness  to 
herself  in  her  whole  ofiice  :  still  we  have  before  us 
the  juxta})osition  of  what  we  cannot  deny  to  be 
true  though  morbid  and  mutilated  piety,  with  what 
we  must  assert  to  be  in  itself  rank  unbelief,  not 
many  degrees  removed  from  speculative  panthe- 
ism :  and  how  then  are  we  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
tinct promise  of  our  Lord — "  If  a  man  wishes  to 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God?"  In  the  endeavor — thus  we  may 
be  challenged — to  frame  such  an  explanation  of  a 
particular  case  as  will  pass  current  among  men, 
are  we  not  stumbhng  against  the  adamantine  rock 
of  Holy  Scripture  ? 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  complete  answer  to 
the  objection  ;  because  it  is  not  to  be  done  without 
that  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart  which 
we  cannot  possess  and  will  not  pretend.  But  the 
aspect  in  which  Mr.  Blanco  White's  case  presents 
itself  to  us  is  not  so  perplexing  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears.  He  supplies  us  in  part  at  least  with  the 
keys  to  the  comprehension  of  it  when  he  says 
that'  "an  indiscriminate  warmth  of  the  social 
aflTections  often  took  the  lead  of  his  judgment;" 
that  he  had  always  had-  much  more  practical  be- 
lief than  logical  conviction :  that  he  had  long 
struggled  against  the  intellectual  notions  which  at 
last  led  him  captive  ;  and  especially  that,  after  his 
understanding  was  utterly  disturbed  with  regard 
to  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  he  read  the  New 
Testament  daily  to  foster  his  religious  feelings  and 
habits,^  cherished  the  constant  desire  to  follow 
God's  will,  and  even  attended  the  Holy  Eucharist.* 
In  fact,  the  religious  tempers  and  sympathies 
which  had  taken  root  in  his  mind  survived,  at  least 
in  part,  the  dogmatic  faith  of  which  they  were  the 
proper  fruits  and  accompaniments.  How  long 
they  would  have  so  continued  to  subsist  in  isola- 
tion from  their  trunk  we  do  not  presume  to  judge  ; 
but  from  some  of  the  indications  of  his  later  life,  it 
would  appear  that  they  did  derive,  indeed  they 
could  derive,  but  very  little  positive  sustenance 
from  his  later  creed. 

But  although  this  explanation  may  serve  to 
solve,  or  at  least  to  relieve  from  some  of  its  com- 
plications, one  portion  of  the  problem,  namely  the 
coexistence  of  religious  affections  with  departure 
from  the  faith,  and  with  sentiments  of  an  almost 
blasphemous  character,  still  it  rather  aggravates 
the  other  side  of  the  difficulty,  which  stands  thus  : 
if  his  will  was  so  truly  set  upon  doing  the  will  of 
God,  how  came  he  to  lose  the  fruit  of  the  pro- 
mise that  the  willmg  shall  be  taught  aright,  that 
truth  in  intention  shall  be  a  guide  to  truth  in 
knowledge  ? 

Now  Mr.  Blanco  White  himself  tells  us  of  his 
own  "restlessness  of  character."^  Again,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  all  along  a  resent- 
ment towards  the  Roman  Church,  as  the  original 
cause  of  his  calamities,  which  could  not  be  favor- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  a  really  dispassionate 
tone  of  mind  with  regard  to  any  matter  of  doctrine 
held  by  her :  and  such  an  antipathy,  we  have 
learned,  he  actually.did  entertain.  This  work  also 
bears  evidence  of  a  peculiar  and  morbid  sensitive- 
ness f  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  character  had  at  any  time 
arrived  at  that  high  elevation  and  thorough  dis- 
cipline which  would  warrant  the  immediate  and 
peremptory  application  of  the  promise  to  his  pecu 
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liar  case.  Still  the  case  stands  thus  :  here  was  a 
man  who  sought,  and  sought,  humanly  speaking, 
with  integrity,  fur  truth,  and  yet  almost  wholly 
missed  it.  We  are  disposed  to  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  dilemma  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  had  in  his  early  years 
suffered  a  wrench  from  which  it  never  recovered  ; 
that  the  natural  relation  between  his  speculative 
and  his  practical  life  was  then  violently  and  funda- 
mentally disturbed  ;  and  that  any  promise  of  Scrip- 
ture which  describes  the  influence  to  be  produced 
by  one  part  of  our  human  constitution  upon  the 
other,  by  the  will  upon  the  intellect,  must  be  un- 
derstood with  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
laws  of  nature  are  left  fundamentally  undisturbed. 
But,  as  the  arrow  truly  shot  misses  the  target  if 
this  be  moved  during  its  flight,  such  a  promise 
must  necessarily  fail  to  operate  in  cases  where, 
both  before  the  period  of  anything  like  full  free 
agency  is  attained  and  after  it,  the  orderly  con- 
nection ordained  to  subsist  between  conviction  and 
conduct  has  been  not  only  impaired,  but  deliber- 
ately and  systematically  severed.  Now  so  it  was 
in  Mr,  Blanco  White's  devotion  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal career,  and  in  the  fatal  necessities  subsequently 
entailed  upon  him  by  that  false  position.  He 
accepted  that  calling,  as  we  have  seen,  because  it 
was  the  key  which  alone  could  unlock  to  him  the 
golden  stores  of  literature  that  he  panted  to  enjoy. 
The  artful  piety  of  his  mother,  or  her  advisers, 
instead  of  proceeding  by  the  rude  method  of  sheer 
force,  applied  to  him  the  principle  of  the  common 
curb,  which  becomes  tighter  as  the  horse  pulls 
harder.  It  was  determined  to  conquer  him  through 
himself.  He  was  not  obliged  to  become  a  priest ; 
oh,  no  :  there  was  the  counting-house  open  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  abhorrence 
of  this  latter  calling  would  stand  instead  of  an 
attachment  to  the  former,  especially  when  it  was 
backed  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  mother,  and 
a  disposition  strongly  sympathetic.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  condemn  those  who  thus  drove  him  into  holy 
orders.  There  is  every  proof  that  his  mother's 
motives  were  pure  and  high.  The  error  of  a  want 
of  due  respect  to  natural  bent  is  too  common  to 
excite  surprise  ;  but  the  case  before  us  is  one 
that  loudly  calls  upon  us  to  mark  its  fatal  opera- 
tion. 

It  was  not  merely  that  his  judgment  was  thus 
taken  by  storm,  but  it  was  in  a  matter  where  the 
decision  was  irrevocable  :  for  the  day  that  made 
him  a  sub-deacon  cut  him  ofl^  forever  from  domes- 
tic life,  which  appears,  we  should  say,  to  have 
been  an  essential  part  of  his  natural  vocation  ;  and 
so  he  was  placed  in  a  course  of  daily  and  continual 
action,  which  had  no  support  in  the  convictions  of 
his  interior  mind  :  he  had  indeed  called  in  the  aid 
of  powerful  religious  excitement — yet,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  he  records  that  even  at  the  time  he 
never  overcame  an  inward  sentiment  of  loathing 
for  the  peculiar  exercises  of  devotion  which  pro- 
duced it.  Nature  had  been  expelled  with  a  pitch- 
fork, and  she  took  her  revenge  on  her  return. 
The  knowledge  of  physical  truth  had  placed  the 
youth  in  collision  with  his  ecclesiastical  preceptors 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  as  all  in- 
struction was  delivered  to  him  in  the  same  tone 
and  under  the  same  seal  of  authority,  it  was 
natural  and  consequent  that  when  a  part  had  ex- 
ploded he  should  vehemently  question  the  rest. 
Upon  the  single  issue  whether  the  church — that  is 
to  say,  the  Church  of  Rome — had  ever  been  mis- 
taken, there  was  ventured  the  whole  fabric  of  his 


belief.  No  assimilating  process  had  mixed  it  with 
the  courses  of  his  nature  :  the  internal  and  experi- 
mental evidences  which  familiarity  supplies,  and 
the  rooted  persuasion  which  it  thus  engenders,  had 
no  existence  for  him  ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
he  appears  to  have  stood  well,  while  he  was  an 
unbeliever,  as  a  theologian,  confessor,  and  preacher 
— and  that  he  maintained,  for  some  period  after  his 
receiving  holy  orders,  purity  of  conduct — all  this 
opens  to  us  clearly  the  yawning  chasm  within 
him,  the  total  want  of  moral  choice  in  the  de- 
termining action  of  his  life,  and  the  fundamental 
discord  between  himself  and  his  position  that 
ensued. 

Yet  that  which  was  fundamental  for  the  time, 
needed  not  therefore  have  been  perpetual  and  in- 
curable. But,  as  is  usual,  error  bred  error.  He 
found  himself  at  once  a  priest  and  an  atheist. 
When,  in  this  awful  state,  he  began  to  seek 
guidance  and  relief  by  touching  timidly  the  minds 
of  other  priests,  his  friends,  he  found  that 

"  With  him  in  dreadful  harmony  they  joined ;" 

they  reechoed  the  note  of  total  unbelief.  We 
assent,  of  course,  to  the  proposition  that  he  ought 
to  have  quitted  his  position  in  the  church  at  all 
hazards  :  but  we  shall  plead  in  mitigation  of  judg- 
ment that  we  believe  few,  perhaps  even  of  those 
who  may  say  so,  would,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time  and  place,  have  done  it.  In 
the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  justifiably  overturn 
the  whole  structure  of  his  life,  and  violently  dis- 
turb the  society  in  which  he  lives,  except  upon  a 
full  ajid  mature  conviction — and  this  can  only  be 
tested  by  time  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  the 
moment,  so  bewildering  becomes  the  work  of  intro- 
spection, when  a  conviction  entailing  such  terrible 
results  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  But  let 
it  have  arrived  :  to  testify  to  a  positive  truth,  to  a 
living  principle,  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  an  ani- 
mating and  ennobling  idea  :  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  when  a  man  has  to  bear  witness  to  a  blank, 
a  void,  an  universal  negative — when  he  is  to  de- 
prive all  his  fellow-creatures,  as  to  their  moral 
being,  of  the  clothing  that  covers  them,  the  house 
that  shelters  them,  the  food  that  sustains  them, 
and  to  present  to  them  the  great  Nil  in  exchange. 
Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  :  and 
although  others  may  not  have  reached  the  very 
same  extremes,  yet  upon  the  whole  he  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  too  ample  countenance  from  ex- 
ample. Nor  was  his  case  simply  that  of  following 
a  multitude  to  do  evil.  He  saw,  as  he  conceived, 
two  classes  in  the  priesthood  :  of  these,  one  taught 
what  they  believed  to  be  false  ;  but  the  others  held 
and  taught  the  same  things  upon  an  authority 
which  he  had  satisfied  himself  was  worthless,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  to  teach  otherwise  :  besides 
the  preachers  of  what  they  did  not  believe,  and 
those  who  believed  only  in  deference  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  there  was  no  third  class  : — there 
were  none  with  whom  he  could  take  refuge.  The 
great  men  of  heathen  antiquity,  too,  who  might 
present  themselves  as  models  to  one  in  his  circum- 
stances, had,  as  he  knew,  dissembled  more  or  less 
with  regard  to  religion.  And  we  must  recollect 
that  that  duty  of  testifying  to  cur  own  personal 
convictions,  which  is  taught  among  us  sometimes 
even  to  the  disparagement  of  other  duties,  occu- 
pied no  such  place  in  the  system  under  which  he 
lived.  It  may  nevertheless  remain  true  that  he 
ought  to  have  braved  the  Inquisition — and,  what 
was  still  more,  that  he  ought  to  have  placed  his 
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parents  on  the  rack  of  mental  ag-ony  by  the  dis- 
closure of  his  unbelief:  but  we  must  think  that 
his  breach  of  duty  in  dissembling  was  one  which 
comparatively  few  among  those,  whose  minds 
might  be  crude  enough  to  have  fallen  into  his 
error,  could  have  avoided.  Making  all  these  ad- 
missions, however,  the  grave,  the  vast  evil  of  the 
case  remains  clear.  The  moral  consequences  of 
maintaining  a  Christian  profession  for  ten  years 
upon  a  basis  of  Atheism — the  Breviary^  on  the 
table,  and  the  Anti-Christian  writers  of  France  in 
the  closet — must  have  been  fatal  to  the  solidity 
and  consistency  of  his  inward  life  thereafter.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  mind  may  be  said  to  have 
the  last  hand  put  to  the  formation  of  its  determi- 
nate character — namely,  from  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five — it  was  his  unhappy  condition  to  be  at 
first  exercising  all  the  offices,  and  to  the  last  main- 
taining the  profession,  of  a  priest,  while  he  knew 
that  he  had  inwardly  ceased  to  be  a  Christian. 
And  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  while  we 
sedulously  disclaim  the  office  of  the  judge,  that 
after  so  long  a  period  of  contrast  the  most  violent 
and  unnatural — after  the  habits  of  mind  belonging 
to  such  a  position  have  been  contracted,  and 
hardened,  as  in  so  considerable  a  tract  of  time  they 
must  needs  have  been  hardened — after  the  pur- 
poses and  the  general  c  :nduct  of  life  have  been  so 
long  and  so  entirely  dissociated  from  inward  con- 
victions— it  is  too  late  to  reestablish  their  natural 
relations  to  one  other.  We  cannot  with  impunity 
thus  tamper  with  the  fearful  and  wonderful  com- 
position of  our  spiritual  being — sincerity  of  inten- 
tion after  this  can  only  subsist  in  a  qualified  and 
imperfect  sense  :  it  may  be  sincere  so  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  contemporaneous  actionof  the  will, 
but  it  is  clogged  and  hampered  by  the  encumber- 
ing remains  of  former  insincerity,  and  it  can  only 
reap  a  scanty  share  of  the  blessings  that  attend 
upon  a  virgin  rectitude  :  and  thus,  as  the  promises 
to  the  penitent  become  ambiguous,  and  at  length 
barren,  in  the  progress  of  the  hardening  of  the 
heart,  so  the  promises  of  guidance  to  the  willing 
must  be  understood  with  reference  not  to  the  mere 
inclination  of  the  moment,  but  to  tlie  bent  of  the 
character  modified  as  it  is  by  former  conduct, 
and  to  those  vxpijioSeg  vo^iot,  those  laws  of  moral 
retribution,  which  by  the  structure  of  our  minds 
we  are  made,  every  one  of  us,  to  administer  against 
ourselves. 

Sometimes  in  reading  this  work  we  have  been 
reminded,  by  the  intensity  of  the  suffi^rings  which 
the  writer  describes,  and  of  the  prostration  they 
produced,  of  the  religious  melancholy  or  madness 
of  Cowper,  who  was  "borne  away  by  a  rapid 
torrent  into  a  strong  sea."^  We  know  not  whether 
it  be  irrational  to  indulge  the  hope  that  bodily 
disease  may  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  source  of  Mr.  Blanco  White's  morbid  specula- 
tions, and  that  the  severity  of  its  pressure  may  at 
least  at  times  have  placed  his  free  agency  in  abey- 
ance. With  resrard  to  all  such  possibilities,  let  us 
leave  them  to  Him  who  knows  and  judges  :  only 
they  may  be  useful  in  aiding  us  to  check  that  im- 
patience of  the  understanding,  which  so  often 
leads  us  into  premature  and  incompetent  con- 
clusions upon  the  personal  merits  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

But  however  much  or  however  little  foundation 
there  may  be  for  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  we 
confess  we  find  in  the  long  protracted   contra- 
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dictions  between  conscience  and  conduct  of  his 
early  career,  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  his  subsequent  anxiety  to 
attain  the  truth,  his  foot  should  have  missed  the 
narrow  path  which  leads  to  her  lofty  palaces. 

There  may,  however,  perhaps  be  persons  in- 
clined to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  who 
may  contend  that  we  do  to  him,  and  still  more  to 
those  opinions,  an  injustice,  M'hen  we  represent  the 
latter  periods  of  his  life  as  essentially  and  deeply 
unhappy  :  and  it  may  be  argued,  that  all  symp- 
toms of  that  character  are  fairly  ascribable  to  the 
protracted  and  wearing,  and  sometimes  acute 
maladies,  under  which  he  suflfered,  and  to  his  fre- 
quent loneliness.  But  those  of  us  who  have  ever 
witnessed  the  triumphs  of  faith  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness,  and  indeed  probably  every  candid  ob- 
server, will  not,  we  think,  find  in  his  circum- 
stances any  sufficient  ground  for  that  remarkable 
prevalence  of  gloomy  recollections  which  marks 
his  journal.  There  are,  indeed,  occasionally  pas- 
sages indicating  comfort,  and  sometimes  more 
than  comfort,  when  the  momentary  transports  of 
intellectual  activity  were  upon  him.  But  his 
record  is  like  that  "  harp  of  Innisfail,"  which  ever 
and  anon 

"  Was  tuned  to  notes  of  gladness  ; 
But  yet  it  oftener  told  a  tale 
Of  more  prevailing  sadness." 

Whenever  he  describes  the  general  color  of  his 
life,  he  describes  it  as  miserable.  So  early  as  in 
the  end  of  1831,  he  says' — "  For  the  last  eighteen 
years  he  has  not  enjoyed  one  day  of  tolerable  ex- 
istence." In  18.^5  he  had,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  honeymoon  of  his  Unitarianism.  But,  in  1836, 
he  began"^  to  wish  habitually  for  death — and  death 
with  him  had  a  terrible  meaning.  Latterly  his 
greatest  comfort  appears  to  have  been  found  in 
literature^ — '*  My  only  enjoyment  of  life  arises 
from  my  books."  In  the  year  1838  his  complain- 
ings become  almost  incessant — and  sometimes  from 
being  piteous  ihey  grow  frightful.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  says,  his  religious  convictions,  as  they 
were  fewer,  were  firmer  than  ever.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  feeling  of  those  who  have  just  discarded 
what  they  think  a  falsehood,  with  regard  to  all 
they  continue  to  hold  ;  and  he  was  always  in  this 
very  predicament :  but  we  could  easily  prove  from 
his  pages,  with  a  redundancy  of  dark  detail,  that 
these  convictions  were  totally  incapable  of  giving 
cheerfulness  or  even  tranquillity  to  his  life,  and 
that  his  closing  years  were  years  of  habitual 
misery,  mitigated  only  by  intervals  of  partial  re- 
lief.* 

We  have  seen,  then,  how  slender,  in  the  later 
life  of  this  unhappy  man,  were  the  relics  of  what 
once  at  least  had  been,  in  some  sense,  the  majestic 
form  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  when  a  single 
stone  remains  upon  the  ground,  the  solitary  memo- 
rial of  some  mighty  temple,  in  which  it  once  had 
its  appointed  place,  but  it  is  now  shifted  from  its 
base — sustaining  nothing,  and  itself  unsustained — 
wasting  away  beneath  the  elements.  Wasting, 
we  fear,  but  too  rapidly,  unless  the  process  should 
have  been  arrested  by  some  dispensation  from 
above.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  nearly 
stationary  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his 

»  Life,  I.,  p.  477.  2  lb.,  IL,  p.  244. 
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life  ;  to  have  been  withheld,  when  he  had  arrived 
within  a  single  stage  of  utter  vacuity  and  desola- 
tion, from  making  that  last  advance.  So  large  a 
share  of  this  last  portion  of  his  life  was  occupied 
by  weariness  and  torpor,  or  by  acute  and  agonizing 
pains,  that  the  continuity  of  the  action  of  his  mind 
appears  to  have  been  broken,  and  his  effort  at 
speculation  to  have  been  like  the  ineffectual 
attempts  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  limbs  to  rise, 
and  what  he  would  have  called  progress  thereby 
rendered  impossible.  Hence  perhaps  it  was,  that 
the  rapid  and  precipitous  descent  of  many  years 
became  a  sort  of  plain  at  the  last.  For  let  no  man 
say  that  the  reason  of  his  remaining  stationary  was 
that  he  had  attained  the  haven  of  his  speculative 
rest — a  simple,  consistent,  solid,  indestructible 
philosophy  of  religion.  The  disjointed  fragments 
of  belief  that  remained  were  of  necessity  much 
more  liable  to  further  disruption,  in  proportion  as 
their  principle  of  cohesion  had  been  progressively 
relaxed.  This  sounds,  however,  it  will  be  said, 
too  much  like  the  assumptions  that  the  slaves  of 
creeds  are  apt  to  make.  We  will  therefore  say, 
and  endeavor  to  prove,  that  his  scheme,  or  view, 
or  notion,  or  whatever  be  the  name  of  that  by 
which  he  had  replaced  the  repudiated  form  of 
"  religion,"  had  not  even  that  unity  and  freedom 
from  intrinsic  causes  of  disturbance,  which  its 
cold,  naked,  passionless  form,  and  the  paucity  of 
its  propositions,  should,  if  they  could  have  secured 
anything,  not  have  failed  to  secure. 

The  being  of  God  was  the  dogma  about  which 
his  intellect  still  hovered,  and  upon  which,  as  we 
believe,  his  affections,  less  insecurely,  clung.  The 
present  was  miserable,  the  future  intolerable  :  in- 
tolerable (so  he  says)  as  connected  with  the  idea 
of  a  continued  personal  existence  :  and  only  miti- 
gated in  part  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  utter  dark- 
ness— and  hope  might  thus  vaguely  and  feebly 
wander  amidst  "  unconditioned  possibility."  That 
hope  was  "  without  form  and  void  ;"  it  did  not 
embrace  personality  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  not 
absolutely  realized  the  contrary  doctrine  of  absorp- 
tion :  it  was,  if  anywhere,  in  some  region  more 
void  and  dreamy,  and  by  far  less  joyous,  than  that 
of  the  song  of  Ariel  :^ 

"  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
«Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

And  the  "  rich,"  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  not  any- 
thing within  his  intelligent  desires,  nor  the 
"  strange"  anything  perceptibly  related  to  his 
sympathies.  He  therefore  had  endured  the  test 
of  his  own  searching  doctrine — that  virtue  to  be 
truly  loved  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
the  hope  of  reward,"  and  that  the  foundations  of 
morality  are  independent  of  the  hope  of  a  future 
life.  Thus  he  had  removed  from  about  his  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God  every  secondary  prop  :  the 
resignation  which  he  declared,  is  entitled  to  the 
more  honor  because  he  professed  it  at  an  awful 
disadvantage.  A  little  before  his  death  he  used 
these  touching  words,  which  however  are  much 
above  the  ordinary  tone  of  his  later  life  : — 

"  I  am  going,  my  dear  friend  :  I  am  leaving  you 
very  fast.  I  have  not  formed  such  definite  views 
of  the  nature  of  a  future  life  as  many  have — but  I 
trust  Him  who  has  taken  care  of  me  thus  far.  I 
should  trust  a  friend,  and  can  I  not  trust  Him  ? 
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There   is  not  in  my  mind   the  possibility   of  a 
doubt.  "1 

And  again,  in  extreme  anguish — 

"Oh  my  God  !  Oh  my  God  !  But  I  know 
thou  dost  not  overlook  any  of  Thy  creatures  : 
Thou  dost  not  overlook  me.  So  much  torture — to 
kill  a  worm  !  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God  ! 
have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  cry  to  Thee,  knowing  I 
cannot  alter  Thy  ways.  I  cannot  if  I  would— and 
I  would  not  if  I  could.  If  a  word  could  remove 
these  sufferings,  I  would  not  utter  it,'''' 

But  could  this,  unless  by  some  inconsistency, 
some  merciful  error,  have  continued  ?  Was  the 
disastrous  course  of  his  so-called  inquiry  at  an  end  ? 
Would  the  restlessness  of  his  discursive  under- 
standing, unless  paralyzed  by  pain  and  exhaustion, 
have  suffered  him,  after  reducing  his  standing 
ground  from  the  "  large  room"  of  the  believer  to 
a  foot-span,  there  to  maintain  his  position?  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  his  life  dilemmas,  which  he 
had  constructed,  but  had  not  disposed  of,  on  which 
his  view  of  primary  duty  must  again  have  driven 
him  to  speculate,  and  of  which,  from  the  premises 
he  had  assumed,  he  never  could  have  found  an 
affirmative  solution. 

The  ultimate  form  which  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  God  assumed  was  this  : — That 
revelation  there  was  not,  and  could  not  be  •?  that 
although  miracles  might  have  really  taken  place, 
there  was  no  medium  for  their  conveyance  to  our 
perceptions,  such  as  could  render  the  belief  of 
them  rational  :^  that,  however  weighty,  no  evi- 
dence could  establish  one  }  that 
"  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  seek  for  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  anywhere  but  within  ourselves.  To  define 
God  is  to  deny  him  ;  for  definition  is  limitation, 
and  he  is  unlimited.  Useless,  or  worse  than  use- 
less, are  all  the  arguments  of  natural  theology, 
unless  we  have  previously  found  the  proof  of  the 
being  of  God  in  our  own  souls.  The  idea  of  the 
eternal  and  unlimited  spirit  must  proceed  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  temporal  and  limited  spirit ; 
we  know  ourselves  as  this  limited  spirit,  and  we 
are  conscious  that  we  have  not  made  ourselves  to 
exist :  another  spirit  must  consequently  exist,  from 
whom  the  nature  and  limitation  of  our  own  depend. 
The  limited  proves  the  unlimited  ;  else  what  could 
have  set  the  limits?"^ 

Now  he  lays  down  elsewhere  the  canon  that 
"religion  does  not  consist  in  history,  criticism,  or 
metaphysics,"^  and  that  it  cannot  depend  upon  any 
inquiry  not  fitted  for  the  mass  of  men  ;^  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  says  that  only  "  a 
small  degree  of  reflection"  is  requisite  in  order  to 
enable  the  mind  to  frame  that  notion  of  the  Deity 
which  flows  out  of  the  perception  "  that  the 
limited  proves  the  unlimited  ;  else  what  could  have 
set  the  limits?"  On  various  occasions  he  de- 
claims against  corrupting  the  minds  of  children  by 
religious  prejudices  :  he  would  have  had  them 
wait  until  they  could  perceive  that  "  the  limited 
proves  the  unlimited  ;  else  what  could  have  set  the 
limits?"  This  would  have  been  the  sole  instru- 
ment, according  to  him,  of  showing  to  the  young, 
to  the  heart  of  woman,  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick,  to 
the  perplexed,  the  God  in  whom  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  We  do  not  indeed 
object  to  his  raising  an  argument  for  the  being  of 

1  Life,  m.,  302.  2  lb.,  III.,  252.  3  lb.,  246, 

4  lb.,  207.  »  lb.,  III.,  p.  147.  «  lb.,  p.  227. 

'  lb.,  p.  318. 
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God  from  the  internal  view  of  our  own  souls, 
though  we  protest  against  his  exclusion  of  other 
arguments,  and  with  yet  more  vehemence  against 
gratuitously  founding  the  structure  of  religion 
upon  any  resort  to  metaphysical  reasoning,  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  mankind  are  by  habit 
quite  incapable.  But  what  we  wish  now  to  point 
out  is,  that  even  upon  the  lean  and  impoverished 
remains  of  his  belief,  he  was  hopelessly  at  issue 
with  himself.  In  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
the  essential  characteristic  of  God,  is  unlimited 
being. ^  But  he  likewise  instructs  us  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  According  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds, 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  external  world  leads  us  with  absolute  necessity 
to  conclude  that,  if  the  world  was  created  by  the 
free  act  of  a  conscious  Being,  that  Being  must 
either  be  limited  in  power  or  in  goodness.  Out 
of  this  dilemma  neither  philosophy  nor  theology 
can  extricate  the  thinking  and  unsuperstitious 
mind."-^ 

Thus  he  had  declared,  as  truths  of  the  very 
highest  certainty — 1st.  That  the  Creator  of  this 
universe  must  be  limited  in  goodness  or  in  power  : 
2d.  That,  to  be  God,  he  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  unlimited.  It  was  a  mercy,  and  a  marvel, 
that  under  these  circumstances  even  the  glimmer- 
ing of  light  that  remained  to  him  was  not  extin- 
guished. 

But  again,  he  had  used  the  argument,  while  he 
continued  to  recognize  a  Revelation,  that  as  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  contested  among  His 
followers,  it  could  not  be  essential  to  His  religion.^ 
Afterwards  he  came  clearly  and  fully  to  the  con- 
viction that  all  those  who  received  a  fixed  Revela- 
tion, of  whatever  kind,  were  bibliolaters,  idolaters, 
buried  in  darkness,  and  slaves  of  gross  supersti- 
tion ;  that  Christianity  consisted  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  positive  creeds.*  But  that  enlightened 
portion  of  mankind,  who  satisfy  this  singular  defi- 
nition, are  divided  among  themselves  upon  the 
question  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Let  us  take  his 
own  statement  of  the  case  : — 

"  Many  philosophers,  and  almost  all  divines, 
have  positively  asserted  that  the  human  mind  dis- 
covers the  existence  of  God  by  a  law  of  its  own 
nature.  I  have  attentively  examined  this  asser- 
tion, and  am  convinced  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  few  men  who  believe  in  the  true,  the 
spiritual  God.  This  belief,  on  the  contrary,  is  one 
of  the  highest  attainments  of  our  developed  mental 
existence."^ 

How  then  could  that  be  in  any  way,  according 
to  his  principles,  necessary  to  the  human  race, 
which  was  only  received  by  a  very  few  among 
themi  And  which,  though  capable,  (as  he  says,) 
when  once  discovered,  of  being  imparted  with 
ease,  even  to  children,  was  only  originally  to  be 
discovered  by  the  efforts  of  the  highest  mental 
development,  and  therefore  must  have  remained 
utterly  unknown  until  the  period  when  the  acme 
of  that  development  was  first  attained  ?  The  argu- 
ment, from  consent  therefore,  of  which  he  felt  the 
force,  though  he  mistook  the  application,  told 
against  the  only  remaining  dogma  by  which  he 
held  :  and  whenever  he  had  come  to  enforce  with 
consistency  his  canon,  that  what  is  contested  must 
be  judged  indifferent,  he  must  have  lost  his  grasp 
of  the  last  plank  of  his  shattered  vessel. 

1  See  also  Ufe,  IIL,  p.  13.  2  Jb.,  HI.,  p.  283. 

3  lb.,  IL,  p.  20.  4  lb.,  pp.  38  and  39,  and  p.  267. 

5  Life,  in.,  p.  452.  ^ 
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Again,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  paradox  more 
untenable  than  for  the  man  who  says  no  evidence, 
whatever  its  amount,  can  prove  a  miracle,  to  hold 
at  the  same  time  that  from  an  inward  view  of  our 
own  minds  we  ought  certainly  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  uncontrollable 
power?  If  the  power  be  infinite,  can  it  not  suffice 
for  the  performance  of  a  miracle  1  Is  not  Saint 
Augustine  right  when  he  teaches,  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature  required  a  greater  and  more  wonderful 
exercise  of  power,  than  most  of  those  deviations 
from  them,  which  we  designate  by  the  name  of 
miracles?  Cannot  the  power  which  is  sufficient 
to  create  us,  and  suflScient  (for  this  he  does  not 
deny)  to  perform  the  miracles,  avail  to  convey  its 
own  acts  to  the  perceptions  of  its  own  creatures? 

We  cannot  then  entertain  the  smallest  confidence 
that,  if  he  had  been  permitted  a  few  more  years 
of  mental  activity,  he  would  not  have  crushed  into 
dust  the  fragments  of  belief,  which  at  the  period 
of  his  death  had  not  yet  been  decomposed.  In 
that  case,  the  warning  which  he  has  left  behind 
him,  written  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence  for 
our  learning,  would  have  been  even  more  forcible, 
but  the  picture  itself  would  have  been  in  propor- 
tion more  grievous.  And  truly,  as  it  is,  it  has 
abundant  power  both  to  convey  instruction  and  to 
excite  pity.  As  to  the  last,  what  can  be  more 
deeply  moving  than  to  see  one  who  was  endowed 
from  birth  upwards  with  more  than  an  ordinary 
share  of  the  best  worldly  goods,  and  dedicated  to 
the  immediate  service  of  God,  after  he  has  once 
fallen  into  atheism  and  has  been  recovered  from 
it,  again  loosed  from  his  hold,  tossed  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  pursuing  in  turn  a  series 
of  idle  phantoms,  each  more  shadowy  than  that 
which  it  succeeds,  and  terminating  his  course  in 
a  spiritual  solitude  and  darkness  absolutely  unre- 
lieved but  for  one  single  star,  and  that  too  of  flick- 
ering and  waning  light?  And  all  this  under  the 
dismal  delusion  that  he  has  been  a  discoverer  of 
truth — that  he  has  been  elected  from  among  mea 
to  this  nakedness  and  destitution — that  with  the 
multitude  of  his  accumulating  errors  he  has  ac- 
quired a  weight  of  authority,  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  years  which  he  has  consumed  in  weav- 
ing the  meshes  that  entangle  him.  Horror,  indeed^ 
and  not  pity,  is  the  appropriate  sentiment  which, 
in  most  cases,  the  view  of  that  dreadful  process, 
by  which  faith  is  eaten  out  from  the  soul,  would 
excite.  But  when  we  recollect  that  there  is  no 
evidence  before  us  warranting  us  at  least  to  impute 
the  dark  results  in  this  instance  to  deliberate  or 
habitual  perversion  of  the  will,  and  that  he  hns 
himself  recorded  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  life, 
though  he  could  not  see  their  cause,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  sentiments  which  this  examination  should 
leave  upon  our  minds  are  those  of  profound  com- 
miseration. 

As  to  instruction,  we  may  receive  it  here,  with, 
much  pain  indeed,  but  with  little  danger.  When 
we  recollect  how  often  unbelief  allies  itself  with 
licentiousness  of  every  kind,  and  thus  makes  its 
appearance  under  the  most  seductive  aspect,  we 
feel  a  respect  for  the  honesty  of  such  opponents 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  do  not  disguise  the  bitter-^ 
ness  of  the  fruits  which  they  have  reaped  from 
the  poisoned  seed  of  their  false  imaginations.  We- 
have  a  comparative  gratitude  to  those  who  place- 
before  us  cases  like  that  of  Shelley,  and  the  not. 
wholly  dissimilar  instance  now  before  us,  where 
the  records  themselves,  prepared  by  the  parties  or 
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iheir  friends  for  the  public  eye,  bear  demonstrative 
testimony  to  the  incapacity  of  anti-Christian  theo- 
ries, when  entertained  in  subtle  and  ever-question- 
ing minds,  to  supply  any  stable  resting-place  to 
the  understanding,  or  any  adequate  support  under 
the  sorrows  and  the  cares  of  life.  Shelley  tells 
us  of  himself,  in  those  beautiful  Verses,  written, 
in  Dejection,  near  Naples, — 

"  Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around." 
And  he  indicates  in  the  "  Alastor"  that  the  utmost 
he  hoped  to  realize  was — 

"  Not  sobs  nor  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity." 
Mr.  Blanco  White  was  happily  distinguished  from 
Shelley  in  so  far  that,  wiih  his  understanding  in 
part,  and  with  his  heart  less  equivocally,  he  even 
to  the  last  embraced  the  idea  of  a  personal  or 
quasi-personal  God,  whom  hfe  could  regard   with 
reverence  and  love,  and  to  whom  he  could  apply, 
with  whatever  restriction  of  the  signification  of  the 
words,  that  sublimest  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
soul — 

"  In  la  Sua  volontade  ^  nostra  pace."^ 
Yet  the  only  element  of  positive  consolation  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  cheered  his  later  days, 
was  the  notion  that  there  was  something^  "  enno- 
bling," something  "very  dignified   in  a  human 
being  awaiting   his  dissolution    with  firmness!" 
But  neither  had  he  joy  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
nor  any  hope  that  would  bear  his  own  scrutiny  on 
the  other.     For,  of  the  first,  he  repeatedly  tells 
us  that  to  live  was  torment,-^  that  he  dreaded  the 
idea  of  any  improvement  in  his  health,  that  nothing 
Ibut  the  conviction  of  the  criminality  of  the  act 
Ikept  him  from  self-destruction.     Of  the  second, 
:  again,   it  is  indeed   true  that  his  affeciions  still 
i>struggled  against  the  devouring  skepticism  of  his 
!  understanding ;  and  as  he  had   formerly  tried  to 
]  persuade  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so 

■  he  tries  to  persuade  himself  to  the  last  that  he  vi^ill 
;in  some  way  exist  after  death.*     "  God  cannot," 

he  says,  "have  formed  his  intellectual  creatures 
to  break   like   bubbles   and   be   no  more."     But 

•  others,  as  far  advanced  as  himself  in  the  destruc- 
rtion  of  faith,  have  made  efforts  as  vigorous  to  keep 
:  some  hold  of  some  notion  of  immortality.     Thus 

Shelley  has  written  with  great  force  : — 
""Nought  we  know  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which 
knows. 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning?"^ 
.And  from  other  passages  of  the  work  before  us  it 
:  is  too  plain  that  Mr.  Blanco  White  did  not  believe 
:  in  his  own  personal  immortality.     Indeed,  that  is 
:  an  idea  which  he  selects  for  ridicule  from  his  sick- 
bed : — "P.  P.,  clerk  of  the  parish,  must  be  the 
:  same  identical  individual  throughout  eternity  ;  the 
same  are  every  one  of   his  neighbor's  wishes ; 
i  against  which  wishes  there  are  difficulties  which 

•  every  reflecting  man  must  find  insuperable."^  And 
we  must  observe  in  passing,  that  this  is  one  of 

"very  many  instances  in  which  he  states  the  most 

{.startling  opinions  as  certainly  true  in  the  view  of 

the  illuminated  portion  of  mankind,  without  hav- 

:  ing  anywhere  attempted  any  substantive  exposi- 

■  tion  of  their  grounds.  So  again  he  declares, 
'  "  there   is  not  one  philo»sophical  principle  upon 

1  Paradise,  c.  iv.  2  Life,  HI.,  p.  35. 

3  lb.,  pp.  3,  4,  45,  35,  47,53,  163  and  alibi,  192. 

*  Life,  p.  36.     5  Adonais,  an  Elegy.    6  Life^  m.^  p.  33. 


which  the  immortality  of  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  can 
be  established."^  So  much  for  his  expectation: 
and  as  to  his  desire,  he  says  (April,  1839) — 

"  Most  of  my  thoughts  are  melancholy  forebod- 
ings, which  I  cannot  entirely  dispel,  but  am  obliged 
to  let  them  pass  like  dark  clouds  over  my  mind."^ 

So  early,  indeed,  as  in  1837,  he  had  written  with 
a  more  fearful  clearness, — 

"  I  feel  as  if  an  eternal  existence  was  already 
an  insupportable  burden  laid  upon  my  soul."^ 

And  he  says  again,  in  1840, — 

"  I  feel  oppressed  by  the  notion  of  eternal  exist- 
ence, even  when  the  absence  of  evil  is  made  one 
of  its  conditions."* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
he  retained  his  resignation  ;  and  it  was  not  alto- 
gether that  of  Stoic  pride — it  had  also  features  of 
a  Christian  tenderness :  so  much  the  more  is  it 
remarkable,  so  much  the  more  is  his  example  use- 
ful for  our  warning,  when  we  find  that  resignation 
itself  had  lost  the  power  which  it  never  fails  to 
exert  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  :  it  could  not  take 
the  sting  from  death,  nor  the  victory  from  the 
grave  ;  it  could  not  engender  hope.  Little,  then, 
as  we  have  to  fear  from  the  posthumous  influence 
of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  through  the  medium  of  his 
arguments,  if  they  be  carefully  and  calmly  sifted, 
we  have  as  little  to  apprehend  from  any  appeals 
which  his  history  may  make  to  our  passions  and 
our  grosser  nature.  To  a  blinded  pride,  doubtless, 
it  may  offer  incense  ;  but  it  brings  with  it  no  small 
correction  in  the  mental  oppression  and  misery 
which  it  discloses. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  very  deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  the  lessons 
which  this  history  of  a  skeptical  mind  imparts  and 
enforces.  We  have  indeed  exhibited  only  a  few 
of  the  incongruities  of  its  philosophy  ;  but  as  they 
stand  in  the  original,  if  not  as  they  appear  in  our 
pages,  they  afford  a  strong  collateral  witness  to 
the  truth  by  showing  the  self-destructive  charac- 
ter of  infidel  speculations.  It  may  well  increase 
our  humility  to  mark  the  fall  of  a  man  to  whom 
many  of  us  will  be  ready  to  own  themselves  mor- 
ally inferior ;  and  the  letters  of  that  golden  text, 
"  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear,"  seem  as  if  they 
stood  forth  from  every  page.  It  may  well  fortify 
our  faith,  when  we  observe  the  desolating  and  ex- 
hausting power  with  which  unbelief  lays  waste 
the  mind  of  its  victim,  and  the  utter  shipwreck 
that  it  made  of  happiness  along  with  faith.  It  is 
not,  however,  only  in  favor  of  the  general  notion 
of  Christianity,  as  against  those  who  deny  it,  that 
Mr.  Blanco  White  bears  his  strong  though  nega- 
tive and  involuntary  witness  :  it  is  in  favor  of 
Christianity  unmutilated  and  entire,  as  against  the 
generalized  and  enfeebled  notion  of  it ;  of  that 
Christianity  in  which  the  Word  and  the  Church, 
the  supreme  law  and  the  living  witness  and  keeper 
of  that  law,  apply  to  the  one  inveterate  malady  of 
the  race  of  Adam  its  one  divine  unfailing  remedy. 
For  thus  much  we  conceive  is  clearly  proved,  with 
regard  to  his  life  in  this  country,  by  the  work  be- 
fore us,  if  it  were  previously  in  doubt :  the  faith 
of  the  English  church  he  never  left,  for  he  had 
never  held  it.  He  joined  himself,  indeed,  and  we 
doubt  not  with  sincere  intention,  to  her  commun- 
ion, and  he  subscribed  her  formularies;  but  he 
never  mastered  the  idea  which  they  at  least  repre- 
sent, if  it  be  more  faintly  discernible  in  the  prac- 
tice of  her  children — the  idea  of  a  Reformed  Cath- 
olic Christianity. 
1  Life,  III.,  p.  63.    2  lb., p.  55.    »  XL,  p.  323.    *m.,289. 
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THE    DOMESTIC    LIFE     OF    FREDERICK    III.    OF 
PRUSSIA. 

Characteristic  Traits  of  the  Domestic  Life  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.,  King  of  Prussia,  as  nar- 
rated hy  the  Very  Reverend  R.  Eylert,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of 
Prussia.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Jonathan  Birch,  Holder  of  the  Prussian  Great 
Gold  Medal  of  Homage,  Author  of  Original 
Fables,  and  Translator  of  Goethe's  Faust.  1 
Vol.     1845. 

The  character  of  the  late  Frederick  William 
was  somewhat  anomalous.  There  was  in  it  much 
of  reserve,  of  sternness,  and  even  of  apparent 
harshness ;  or  rather  perhaps  of  coldness  and 
ungraciousness;  and  yet  when  the  veil  is  drawn 
aside  from  his  private  retirements,  we  find  some 
of  the  most  kind,  tender,  and  delicate  feelings 
exhibited,  both  in  his  conversation  and  his  actions. 
He  habitually  wore  a  brow  of  earnest  sadness  ;  and, 
poor  man,  ne  had  gone  through  scenes  which 
might  well  make  any  one  earnest  and  sad.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  at 
a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  extending  itself  throughout  Europe  ;  he 
was  subjected  as  a  man,  a  king,  a  patriot,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  father,  to  the  bitterest  sorrows,  the 
most  humiliating  reverses,  the  direst  perils.  He 
was  constrained  to  crouch  beneath  the  iron  hoof 
of  the  man  whom  he  most  abhorred  ;  the  desolater 
of  Europe ;  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  his 
dominions,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  throne,  and  placing  upon  it  some  Bona- 
partean  upstart.  He  was  harassed  by  the  aggra- 
vated horrors  of  long  and  sanguinary  wars ;  he 
saw  the  liberties  and  lives  of  his  impoverished 
and  famishing  people  exposed  to  the  brutal  inva- 
sions of  a  "  fierce  and  haughty  foe,"  whose  reck- 
less ambition  no  human  power  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  check,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
insulated  England  ;  and  his  personal  share  of  the 
general  calamity  was  the  greater,  not  only  because 
of  its  striking  at  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  but 
because  being  a  despotic  monarch,  (though  in  a 
mild  sense  of  that  phrase,)  there  was  no  popular 
body  to  interpose  between  him  and  his  people,  so 
as  to  break  the  force  of  collision  or  concussion. 
In  England  the  chief  responsibility  fell  upon  the 
houses  of  legislation,  and  especially  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  the  sovereign  per- 
sonally being  almost  powerless,  for  even  the  pre- 
rogative of  selecting  his  ministers  of  state  is  sub- 
ject practically  to  the  approbation  of  the  people, 
who  can  stop  the  supplies  for  the  public  service, 
if  they  do  not  approve  of  his  choice.  But  in  the 
non-constitutional  governments  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  the  sole  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
autocrat ;  and  such  a  weight  of  care,  in  that  awful 
period  of  European  conflict,  might  well  sadden  the 
brow  of  a  ruler  so  estimable,  so  conscientious,  and 
so  patriotic  as  the  late  King  of  Prussia. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  besides  being  sad,  he 
was  also  distrustful  ;  for  confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth  even  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  ;  and 
he  had  seen  and  felt  more  than  most  men  to 
weaken  it.  All  persons  who  have  much  to  bestow 
are  liable  to  be  surrounded  by  self-interested  and 
time-serving  flatterers,  who  would  make  no  scruple 
to  pay  their  adoration  elsewhere,  if  they  could 
further  their  interests  by  so  doing  :  and  in  the  days 
when  Napoleon  could  raise  or  subvert  empires 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  when  rewards  were 


at  his  disposal,  from  a  kingly  crown  to  the  lowest 
honorary  investiture,  it  was  difficult  for  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  know  upon  whom  he  could  securely 
depend.  He  was  not  naturally  of  a  reposing  tem- 
per ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
placed  tended  to  chill  that  exotic  virtue. 

But  in  the  pages  of  Bishop  Eylert,  he  gains  not 
only  upon  our  respect  and  (»steem,  but  upon  our 
affections.  We  have  already  seen  him  in  the  dig- 
nity of  high  conscientious  scriptural  principle  ;  we 
will  now  contemplate  him  in  his  daily  domestic 
and  social  conduct.  We  find  in  him  a  sterling 
kindness;  a  delicacy  of  mind;  a  love  of  doing 
good  by  stealth,  and  disliking  to  find  it  fame;  a 
steadiness  in  friendship  ;  and  a  power  of  gaining 
the  affections  of  those  who  held  intimate  inter- 
course with  him  ;  which  were  not  popularly  con- 
sidered among  his  characteristic  qualities. 

But  before  we  speak  of  Frederick  the  Third,  we 
must  introduce  a  remarkable  passage  relating  to 
the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man,  his  royal 
relative,  Frederick  the  Second,  misnamed  the 
Great.  There  is  nothing,  unhappily,  in  the  state- 
ment materially  to  soften  the  dark  shadows  which 
rest  upon  the  memory  of  that  highly-gifted  but 
scofiingly  irreligious  man.  We  find,  however, 
that  he  had  some  compunctious  visitiugs  of  con- 
science ;  and  that  if  his  Voltarianism  made  him 
laugh  and  jest,  it  did  not  make  him  happy.  We 
do  not  wonder  to  find  his  great-nephew  speaking 
as  he  does  of  him  in  the  conversation  which  we 
are  about  to  relate  between  himself  and  Bishop 
Eylert ;  for  he  had  been  kindly  used  by  him,  and 
had  received,  as  this  passage  shows,  good  moni- 
tions from  his  lips ;  for  Frederick  the  Second, 
though  an  avowed  and  confirmed  infidel,  did  not 
wish  to  see  his  young  relative  grow  up  in  wicked- 
ness ;  and  he  strongly  inculcated  maxims  of  honor 
and  virtuous  conduct.  He  was  himself  much  to 
be  pitied  as  the  victim  of  a  wretched  education, 
under  a  severe  and  ill-judging  parent  ;  who, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  turn  his  wonderful  tal- 
ents to  good  account,  only  vexed  and  thwarted 
him,  regarding  his  love  of  literature  as  a  base 
unkinglike  addiction,  and  treating  him  with  such 
harshness  as  caused  him  to  endeavor,  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  to  elope  from  court ;  but  his  intention 
being  discovered,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  a  young 
officer,  who  was  to  have  shared  his  flight,  was  put 
to  death  in  his  presence.  But  we  cannot  see  our 
way  to  his  royal  relative's  conclusion,  that  under 
an  irreligious  surface  there  was  in  him  some  reli- 
gion at  heart ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh  ;  and  we  also  think 
that  Bishop  Eylert  was  too  much  fascinated  by  his 
talents  to  estimate  his  character  impartially.  But 
we  will  not  detain  our  readers  from  the  passage  to 
which  we  advert.     The  bishop  is  the  relater  : 

*'  The  king  had  erected  a  Belvedere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paretz,  whence  he  had  a  beautiful  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
delighted  to  tranquilize  himself  there — but  after 
the  queen's  death  he  generally  visited  it  alone. 
When  he  would  indulge  in  contemplation,  he 
desired  to  be  away  from  the  world,  and  divested 
himself  of  all  that  could  embarrass  his  musing. 
The  solemn  beech  and  oak  avenue  in  the  Park  of 
Frederick  H.  had  therefore  great  attractions  for 
him. 

*'  One  fine  summer  evening  in  1823, 1  had  strolled 
into  the  the  public  grounds  of  Sans-Souci.  Near 
the  Japanese  House  I  observed  the  king  with 
folded  arms  pacing  up  and  down,  sometimes  stop- 
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ping,  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Knowing  how  much 
he  disliked  to  be  disturbed  when  in  such  humor,  I 
endeavored  to  avoid  him — but  he  had  caught  sight 
of  me.  I  therefore  stood  still,  respectfully  bend- 
ing ; — he  seemed  sad,  and  as  he  passed  me, 
merely  raised  his  hand  to  his  foraging-cap — but 
turning,  he  in  a  friendly  tone  invited  me  to  join 
him. 

"  '  You  are  willingly  atSans-Soucil'  I  replied, 
— '  Yes,  your  majesty ;  its  ancient  druidical 
groves  make  it  the  most  interesting  spot  about 
Potsdam ; — it  is  the  sublime  theatre  of  great 
remembrances.' 

"  '  It  offers  much  for  rumination  and  compari- 
son,' said  the  king.  I  continued,  'In  the  sor- 
rowful years  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  I  often  paced, 
with  heavy  heart,  this  hallowed  spot,  comforting 
myself  with  hopes  of  happier  times.  God  has 
mercifully  brought  that  about,  and  now  it  is 
delightful  to  wander  in  Sans-Souci!'  'Do  you 
remember  Frederick  11.  V  said  his  majesty.  *I 
recollect  having  seen  the  Great  King  in  my  boy- 
hood— his  large  flaming  eyes  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  me.'  The  king  said — 'Yes,  his  eye 
was  the  mirror  of  his  mind ;  and  that  mind  was 
bright,  full,  and  profound.  He  kept  in  advance 
of  the  age,  and  much  of  what  he  purposed  and  left 
behind  in  writing,  is  now  bearing  fruit.'  I 
remarked — '  When  one  reads  his  works — namely, 
what  he  wrote  on  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  it  would 
appear  that  his  principles  were  milder  and  more 
general  than  his  practice — in  which  severity  and 
absolute  power  often  showed  themselves.'  The 
king,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  continued — '  What 
you  say  I  have  often  read  and  heard  ;  neverthe- 
less, 'tis  a  mistake,  although  it  have  the  seeming 
air  of  truth.  The  difference  between  then  and 
the  present,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the 
individualities  and  regulations  of  that  great  man, 
though  suited  to  his  time,  would  be  improper  and 
not  work  now.  Other  times,  other  customs ! — 
Everything  was  more  compact,  sounder,  and 
bolder  then  ;  we  have  become  politer,  genteeler, 
more  flexible — whether  for  the  better,  1  will  not 
stop  to  examine  ;  and  where  is  the  man  who  will 
dare  the  solution  1  As  with  every  man,  so  has 
every  age  a  peculiar  blending  of  good  and  evil — 
light  and  shade ; — the  latter  often  to  make  the 
former  more  conspicuous.  The  miserable  herd 
of  dog-like  lickspittles,  who  see  in  Frederick  II. 
all  perfection — no  weaknesses — I  abhor  from  my 
soul ; — unbounded  praise  and  panegyric  indicate 
inanity  and  empty-mindedness. 

"  '  The  rising  generation,  who  have  seen  little 
and  experienced  less,  marvel  at  the  unusual  ; 
whereas  to  the  seriously  thinking,  staid  man,  who 
has  correctly  studied  the  annals  of  past  times,  and 
has  gained  experience  v/ith  age,  all  seems  to  have 
proceeded  according  to  the  common  order  of 
things. 

"  '  I  feel  suspicious  of  the  utterers  of  flattery. 
In  them  there  is  always  want  of  discernment  or 
purity  of  heart — often  both  !' — This  was  all  said 
when  standing.  Then,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when 
growing  animated,  he  advanced  his  right  foot 
firmly,  and  continued, — '  Doubtlessly  many  weak- 
nesses and  faults  clave  to  Frederick,  and  the  adage 
may  be  justly  applied  to  him,  "  Where  there  is 
much  light  there  is  much  shade!"  For  he  was, 
and  remained,  purely  man.  But  those  compre- 
hend him  least,  who — as  you  did  just  now — attrib- 
ute to  him  a  natural  propensity  for  severity  and 
despotism.     No,  no !  the  natural  and  real  senti- 


ments of  his  heart  were  pure  love  to  mankind,  and 
a  lively  sympathy,  which  often  rose  to  strong 
emotion.  He  carried  those  feelings  so  deeply  in 
his  bosom,  and  found  therein  so  cordial  an  element, 
that  it  was  his  unceasing  desire  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  them. 

"  '  Thence  his  lively  sensations  for  friendship, 
his  love  and  tenderness  towards  his  kin,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  difference  of  rank,  his 
faithfulness  and  constancy  towards  his  companions, 
and  his  love  for  music  and  its  soft  impressions  ; — 
it  is  well  known  that  on  the  flute  he  succeeded 
best  in  adagios ; — thence  his  decided  inclination 
for  the  sciences  and  erudition,  as  well  the  depths 
of  abstract  philosophy  as  the  joyous  heights  of 
poesy  ; — thence  his  love  for  animals,  not  forgetting 
his  dogs  ; — thence  his  sympathy  for  retirement, 
and  the  eternal  newness  of  nature.  This  spot, 
how  sombre,  solemn,  and  serene — yet  how  pleas- 
ing and  consoling ! — How  often  did  he  pass  the 
hours  of  evening  here,  strolling  up  and  down,  full 
of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  sensations  1 — He 
who  so  thought,  felt,  chose,  and  enjoyed  with  equa- 
nimity, must  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  austerity 
of  misanthropy. 

"  '  He  was  maltreated  in  his  youth  ;  yet  did  he 
never  feel  intimidation  ;  his  strong  and  eminent 
mind  shielded  him  from  fear.  Nevertheless, 
harshness  made  him  suspicious,  and  this  suspicion, 
fed 'by  the  artifices,  intrigues,  and  cabals,  which 
those  who  were  about  the  court  of  his  choleric 
father  had  spun  around  him,  his  mother,  sisters 
and  associates — became  fixed  ;  and  therefore  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character.  Approximated 
to,  and  daily  viewing  and  estimating  the  higher 
and  highest  ranks  from  this  gloomy  side — may 
account  for  the  severity,  bordering  on  dislike, 
which  he  often  displayed  towards  such  in  terms 
of  bitterest  sarcasm.  Not  from  inclination,  but 
from  principle,  was  he  stern,  often  harsh  ;  being 
of  opinion  that  fear,  in  most  cases,  namely,  with 
the  higher  classes,  effectuated  more  than  love. 
Those,  and  more  particularly  the  ofiicials,  he 
therefore  kept  in  continual  tension  and  fear ;  he 
looked  on  them  with  a  distrustful  eye,  and  was 
inexorable  towards  them,  whenever  he  discovered 
they  had  been  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty,  or 
injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  placed  ready 
confidence  in  the  common  man,  the  citizen,  and 
the  peasant ;  but  most  of  all  in  his  brave  soldiery  ; 
— and  he  felt  the  loyal  attachment  of  his  people  to 
be  his  greatest  treasure.  In  one  word,  everything 
about  that  potentate  partook  of  the  grandiose — 
all,  the  outflowing  of  his  firm  principles.' 

"  The  king  spoke  quick,  emphatically,  and  long, 
as  was  always  the  case  when  he  got  well  into  a 
subject; — he  stopped,  leaned  against  a  beech-tree, 
and  looking  pensively  forward — in  a  low  tone 
said — '  Yes,  he  was  indeed  a  great  man  I — It 
was  on  this  spot,  sitting  on  this  very  bench,  that  I 
saw  and  spoke  to  him  for  the  last  time.  His 
goodwill  towards  me,  which  on  that  occasion  was 
expressed  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  has  been 
ever  dear  to  me,  and  of  lasting  reminiscence. 

"  '  He  examined  me  on  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  science  as  were  then  my  study,  particu- 
larly history  and  the  mathematics.  I  was  required 
to  converse  with  him  in  the  French  language  ; 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  edition  of  Lafon- 
taine's  Fables,  fixing  on  the  one  I  should  translate 
to  him.  As  it  happened,  I  had  construed  it  before 
to  my  tutor,  consequently  I  did  it  fluently.  Upon 
his  praising  my  improvement,  I  informed  him  of 
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my  having  previously  translated  it ;  his  face 
brightened  up,  and  patting  me  on  the  cheek,  he 
said — "That's  right,  my  dear  Fritz; — always 
honest  and  honorable  ! — Never  seem  to  be  what 
thou  art  not ;  but  always  more  than  thou  appearest 
to  be." — That  admonition  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  my  heart,  and  though  I  disliked  false- 
hood from  my  childhood,  from  that  time  on  I  have 
hated  and  detested  all  species  of  dissembling  and 
lies. 

"  '  He  particularly  incited  me  to  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge and  fluency  in  the  French  language,  as  being 
the  diplomatic  language  of  the  world,  and  thereto 
highly  appropriate  from  its  flexibility.  Truly,  on 
account  of  its  pliancy,  I  speak  it  more  correctly 
than  the  German  ; — nevertheless,  I  like  the  Ger- 
man best. 

*' '  When  Frederick  permitted  me  to  retire,  he 
said,  •'  Mind,  Fritz  ! — be  something  extraordinary 
par  excellence.  Great  things  are  expected  from 
thee.  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  career  ;  my  day's 
work  is  all  but  finished.  I  fear  that  after  my 
death  matters  will  go  pele-mele.  There  is  every- 
where enough  of  inflammable  stuflT,  and  the  ruling 
princes,  particularly  those  of  France,  feed  the 
flame  instead  of  calming  it,  or  extirpating  the 
cause.  The  masses  of  the  people  already  show 
themselves,  on  the  surface  ;  when  they  break  out, 
then  is  the  devil  loose — I  fear  that  it  will  be  thy 
lot  to  witness  troublesome  times.  Qualify  thyself 
— be  prepared — be  firm — and  think  of  me.  Keep 
vigilant  guard  over  our  house's  honor  and  fame. 
Be  guilty  of  no  injustice  ;  at  the  same  time  tolerate 
none  ! ' ' 

"  '  Thus  talking,  we  had  arrived  at  the  extremity 
of  Sans-Souci,  where  the  Obelisk  stands  :  "  Be- 
hold," said  he,  "  how  tapering,  lofty,  and  aspiring, 
yet  is  it  firmly  erected  and  fixed,  defying  wind  and 
storm.  Yon  structure  says  to  thee.  Ma  force  est 
ma  droiture.  The  culminating  point,  the  apex, 
crowns  the  whole  ;  it  bears  not,  but  is  borne  by 
the  beneath,  more  particularly  by  the  invisible 
foundation.  That  foundation  is  the  people  in 
unity.  Always  hold  to  them,  in  a  manner,  that 
they  love  thee  and  have  confidence  in  thee ; 
through  them  only  canst  thou  prove  strong  and 
fortunate."  He  then  with  steadfast  eye  measured 
me  from  head  to  foot — gave  me  his  hand — kissed 
ms — and  dismissed  me  with  these  words,  "  Never 
forget  this  hour  !" — I  have  not  forgotten  it,  and  at 
this  moment  he  is  before  my  soul  as  when  he  lived. 
What  say  you  thereto  ? ' 

"  '  Such  heart-exalting  remembrances,'  I  re- 
plied, '  bring  the  great  and  incomparable  king  be- 
fore one,  clad  in  philosophical  dignity,  and  make 
reproachful  criticisms  unworthy  of  notice.' 

"  '  May  it  please  your  majesty,'  I  added,  '  a 
short  and  naive  anecdote  occurs  to  me,  bearing  on 
this  point,  which  I  think  I  must  have  read  in  the 
Jena  paper  not  long  ago.'  '  What  is  it?'  said 
the  king.  'The  upper  Consistorial  Councillor 
Biisching  of  Berlin — who,  in  his  time,  was  an 
esteemed  clergyman  and  author, — published  a 
Biography  of  Frederick  the  Great  ;  and  because 
he  considered  himself  to  have  been  neglected,  and 
wounded  by  many  severe  and  sarcastic  cabinet- 
orders,  he  took  on  himself  to  judge  the  king,  from 
his  own  feelings  and  position,  in  a  very  one-sided 
manner,  and  brought  together  a  mas^se  of  anecdotes 
derogatory  to  his  character  ;  particularly  in  respect 
of  his  irreligion.  The  reviewer's  remark  on 
Biisching's  book  was  short  and  pithy  : — "  Feio 
men  present  a  wise  face  when  they  look  at  the  sun.^^ ' 


"  '  Excellent !'  said  the  king,  and  a  satisfactory 
yet  satirical  smile  played  on  his  lips. 

"  Having  entered  thus  far  on  this  interesting 
topic,  I  permitted  myself  to  remark,  that  '  Freder- 
ick n.  was  chiefly  reproached  in  reference  to  re- 
ligion.' 

"  The  king's  brow  wrinkled  as  he  said,  '  You 
have  touched  on  a  point,  about  which  I  reluctantly 
speak.  I  have  heard  and  read  so  much  that  is 
one-sided  and  erroneous  on  that  head,  that  the  sub- 
ject has  become  irksome  to  me.'  He  was  silent 
awhile  ;  then  deeply  drawing  breath,  he  said, 
'  Great  and  distinguished  men,  about  whom  is 
individuality  and  originality,  ought  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  common  standard  ;  they  have  their 
own  peculiarities,  for  all  belonging  to  them  is 
peculiar.  Such  can  only  appear  i'l  those  who  are 
above  mediocrity,  and  who  have  an  eye  for  the 
greatness  in  question.  It  does  not  show  itself  in 
single  and  detached  acts,  anecdotes,  or  fragmental 
expressions  ;  but  in  its  totality,  forming  a  con- 
nected and  consistent  whole.  Such  is  even  diffi- 
cult of  assumption  by  ordinary  men  ; — the  uncom- 
mon and  extraordinary  have,  in  all  times,  an 
enigmaticality  about  them,  and  have  therefore 
been  more  or  less  in  their  day  misunderstood  ;  but 
calmly-judging  posterity  has  done,  or  will  do  them 
justice.  Where  is  the  man,  who,  clogged  by  his 
own  errors  and  fallibilities,  dares  allow  himself  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
others] — We  don't  know  ourselves  ! — Pray,  what 
is  tenderer,  subtiler,  or  secretes  itself  more  in  the 
mysterious  deeps  of  the  bosom,  than  our  religious 
feeling,  with  its  forebodings  and  fears? — It  is  least 
felt  by  those  who  talk  most  about  it,  and  oftenest 
found  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  silent  on  the 
holy  matter.' 

"  The  king,  looking  upwards,  ceased.  I  was 
about  to  speak,  but  he  rejoined  :  '  I  've  not  done 
yet ;  you  've  got  me  for  once  into  full  swing,  so 
I  '11  have  my  say  out.  If  we  are  aware  of  any  one 
who  possesses  a  clear  and  contemplative  under- 
standing, a  feeling  heart,  a  soul  for  the  sublime,  a 
reverence  for  laws  and  order,  and  who  admits  of 
the  Christian  religion  being  the  best — then  I  should 
like  to  know  who  has  more  inherent  qualifications 
j  for  holiness  than  he  ?  But  instead  of  that  dispo- 
sition being  awakened  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
j  Frederick's  individuality  of  character,  and  proper 
blendment  with  his  other  studies — in  which  his 
mind  made  rapid  and  delighted  advancement — so 
that  it  might  freely  develop  itself;  he  was  fettered 
in  that  respect,  by  a  limiting  and  pinching  author- 
ity, strongly  partaking  of  compulsion  ;  which  he 
could  not,  and  would  not,  bear ! 

"  '  The  instruction  he  received  in  the  Christian 
religion  was  what  I  would  not  censure,  had  it  been 
inducted  in  a  right  manner ; — but  it  was  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  and  sur- 
rounded by  forced  and  harsh  constraints.  The 
whole  cut  of  it  was  after  the  spirit  of  those  times 
— more  controversial  than  instructive.  This  in- 
tolerant polemic,  which  assumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  opening  and  shutting  heaven,  was  far  from 
satisfying  his  manly  mind,  then  occupied  with  the 
study  of  Wolff's  Philosophy  ;  his  heart  therefore 
remained  untouched. 

"  '  Thence  came  it,  that  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  our  church  proved  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his 
distaste  for  them  increased  greatly,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  commit  to  memory  all  the  catechisms. 
The  more  that  he  from  filial  respect  assumed 
appearances,  the  more  his  heart  revolted.     When 
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his  rising-  powers  in  unguarded  moments  burst 
through  the  burthensome  limitations — the  unwor- 
thy punishments  which  never  failed  to  follow,  em- 
bittered him  still  more — so  that  in  his  soul  was 
collected  the  tinder  of  scepticism,  scorn,  and  de- 
rision. Every  morning,  as  a  task,  he  was  required 
to  learn  by  heart  large  portions  of  the  Bible,  with- 
out particular  selection,  or  being  accompanied  by 
explanations  ;  and  every  Sunday  he  was  con- 
strained to  hear  a  tedious  and  sterile  sermon 
])reached  in  the  garrison  church.  His  immediate 
attendants  professed  profound  and  anxious  venera- 
tion for  divine  worship  ;  but  he  found  out  that 
exactly  those  who  were  loudest  about  the  matter, 
and  would  be  taken  for  the  most  pious,  were  those 
who  were  least  so  in  reality — being  guilty  of  sin- 
ful outbreaks,  intrigues,  rogueries,  and  vices,  such 
as  Paganism  would  have  condemned.  All  this 
filled  his  soul  with  dislike  and  bitterness,  and  en- 
cased the  healthful  inward  fruit  with  a  harsh  and 
prickly  exterior,  that  hurt  and  offended  many. 

*'  '  But  his  principles  remained  sound  ;  truly,  not 
nurtured  by  the  infusions  prescribed  by  the  then 
forms  of  the  church — but  refreshed  and  vivified  by 
an  earnest  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Of  a  truth 
one  may  say — in  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  he  was 
more  practically  religious  than  he  seemed.  There 
may  have  been,  and  still  may  be,  such  a  thing  as  a 
theoretical  atheism  ;  but  I  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  any  one  being  conscientiously  an 
atheist.  The  reasonable  being  can  no  more  divest 
himself  of  belief  in  a  God,  than  he  could  with- 
draw himself  from  the  influence  of  air,  and  retain 
health. 

*' '  Truly,  Frederick  was  many  times  guilty  of 
deriding  what  mankind  holds  most  holy ;  and  un- 
fortunately those  sarcastic  insults  reached  the  ears 
of  the  public.  Such  witty  and  intellectual  heads 
are  too  often  induced  by  circumstances  to  feel  and 
give  way  to  momentary  impulses — and  forgetting 
themselves  for  a  time,  say  what  is  never  intended 
to  be  taken  seriously,  or  promulgated ,  much  de- 
pends on  time,  place,  circumstance,  and  company 
— and  the  same  witty  scorner,  who  the  evening 
before  has  kept  "  the  table  in  a  roar"  with  his 
jokes  and  derisions,  is  perchance  to-morrow  not 
only  incapable  of  such  flights,  but  repentant  for 
havinjr  so  transgressed. 

"  '  Has  not  this  happened  to  the  best  of  us  ? — If 
we  will  be  reasonable,  we  ought  not  to  judge  man- 
kind— more  particularly  one  so  distinguished  as 
Frederick,  by  single  and  detached  expressions 
uttered  in  unguarded  moments  ;  but  by  the  general 
tenor  and  direction  of  whole  lives. 

"  '  The  great  Luther  would  appear  small  if  we 
judged  him  by  his  table-talk  only.  The  world  has 
been  acquainted  with  what  Frederick — stimulated 
by  ridiculous  contrasts — has  said  at  table  and  else- 
where, of  an  irreverential  and  profane  nature  ;  but 
what  he  thought  and  felt  in  his  solitary  walks,  of 
a  lofty  and  divine  nature,  has  never  come  to  its 
knowledge  :  it  is  the  essence  and  genuine  charac- 
ter of  true  and  unvarnished  piety,  which  lies 
deeply  hid  in  the  soul,  to  shun  being  talked 
about.' 

"  '  As  respects  this  deep-seated  piety  of  Freder- 
ick H.,  I  remember  an  excellent  anecdote  : — will 
your  majesty  permit  me  to  relate  it?'  'Anec- 
dote about  him  ."  said  the  king  ;  '  alas,  of  them 
there  are  too  many.  The  narrators  shorten  and 
lengthen  as  it  may  suit  their  fancies.  If  yours  be 
of  historic  truth,  let  me  hear  it.' 


"  '  Frederick  H. ,  after  the  successful  termination 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  always  pleased  to 
see  old  General  von  Ziethen  at  his  table,  and  when- 
ever there  were  no  foreign  princes  present,  his 
appointed  place  was  beside  the  king.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  invited  for  Good  Friday  ;  Ziethen 
excused  himself  as  not  being  able,  inasmuch  as  he 
made  it  a  point  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  on  that 
great  church  festival — and  desired  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  meditation. 

"  '  The  next  time  he  appeared  at  Sans-Souci  to 
dinner,  the  conversation,  as  was  usual,  assumed 
an  intellectual  and  merry  course — and  the  king 
jocosely  turned  it  on  his  immediate  neighbor  in 
these  words  :  "  Well, Ziethen,  how  did  the  supper 
of  Good  Friday  agree  with  ycfu  1 — have  you 
properly  digested  the  veritable  body  and  blood  V — 
The  jovial  table-guests  set  up  a  jeering  laugh — but 
the  ancient  Ziethen,  after  shaking  his  grey  head 
indignantly,  left  his  chair  ; — then  bowing  respect- 
fully to  his  majesty,  he  with  a  loud  and  firm  voice 
thus  addressed  the  king  : — 

"  Your  majesty  well  knows  that  in  war  I  shun 
no  danger — and  that  whenever  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary, I  have  not  hesitated  to  risk  my  life  for 
you  and  my  country.  The  same  sentiment  ani- 
mates me  still,  and  this  very  day,  if  you  command 
it,  I  will  suffer  my  hoary  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
loyally  laid  at  your  feet.  But  there  is  One  above 
who  is  more  than  you,  and  I,  and  all  mankind  ; — 
and  that  One  is  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  who  died  for  all — having  purchased  us  by 
his  precious  blood. 

"  I  will  therefore  not  submit  to  have  the  Holy 
One  on  whom  my  faith  reposes — who  is  my  con- 
solation in  life,  and  hope  after  death,  to  be 
attacked  and  derided.  In  the  strength  of  this 
faith,  your  brave  army  courageously  fought  and 
conquered ; — if  it  is  your  majesty's  pleasure  to 
undermine  this  faith,  then  does  your  majesty  lend 
a  hand  to  undermining  the  state's  welfare.  What 
I  have  said  is  true — receive  it  graciously  !" 

"  '  The  king  was  visibly  agitated  by  this  speech. 
He  stood  up,  offered  his  right  hand  to  the  brave 
old  Christian  general,  put  his  left  band  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said  with  emotion  :  "  Happy  Zie- 
then !  would  that  I  could  believe  as  you  do  !  I 
have  all  respect  for  your  faith — hold  fast  to  it  : — 
what  has  occurred  shall  never  happen  again  !" 

"  '  A  deep  and  solemn  silence  ensued  ;  none 
seemed  to  have  courage  to  utter  a  word  ;  and  even 
the  king  was  so  taken  aback,  that  not  readily  hit- 
ting on  an  apt  subject  for  further  conversation,  he 
broke  up  the  half-finished  dinner,  by  giving  the 
dismissal  signal.  To  Ziethen,  however,  he  gave 
his  hand,  saying,  "  Come  with  me  to  my  cabi- 
net !"  ' 

"  '  Excellent,  very  excellent !'  said  the  king,  '  I 
was  not  aware  of  that  anecdote.    1  fii  ^"asing 

and  instructive.  Would  that'  we  knew  ute  con- 
versation that  passed  between  the  king  and  Ziethen 
in  the  cabinet  ! ' 

"  Thus  conversing,  the  king  had  got  back  to  the 
palace,  and  as  we  were  standing  on  the  upper  ter- 
race, the  court  marshal  approached,  asking  his  ma- 
jesty '  If  the  supper  should  be  served  ?'  The  king, 
punctual  in  all  things,  took  out  his  watch,  saying, 
'  In  ten  minutes.'  As  I  was  about  to  take  leave, 
he  said,  '  I  thank  you  ;  you  have  occasioned  me 
an  agreeable  evening — you  may  as  well  stop  sup- 
per !' — I  excused  myself,  as  having  only  a  com- 
mon upper  coat  on.  The  king  rejoined  smilingly, 
'  I  know  very  well  that  you  've  got  a  dollar  and  a 
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dress-coat ;  you  are  the  same  person  in  either.     I 
want  you,  not  your  coat ;  so  go  in  !'  " 

Havingf  cited  this  remarkable  conversation,  we 
now  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  Dr. 
Eylert's  narrative.  He  describes  the  personal 
appearance  and  habits  of  his  royal  master  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Nature  had  given  to  Frederick  William  III.  a 
prepossessing  and  imposing  exterior — so  much  so, 
that  a  stranger  walking  in  the  Potsdam  Park, 
struck  by  the  personal  appearance  of  one  in  simple 
attire — wcMring  no  insignia  of  rank,  and  unat- 
tended— felt  irresistibly  moved  to  raise  his  hat  and 
bow  as  he  passed  ; — not  knowing  until  afterwards, 
that  that  one  was  tbe  king.  It  is  related  that  the 
same  has  often  happened  in  distant  countries, 
where  he  had  chosen  to  assume  the  strictest  incog- 
nito. He  was  much  above  the  common  height, 
and  his  limbs  were  finely  proportioned.  His  bear- 
ing was  erect  and  military — at  the  same  time 
wholly  unconstrained — and  gracefully  agreeing 
with  his  stature.  His  look,  which  partook  of  the 
serious  and  tranquil,  was  agreeable.  His  high 
forehead  and  unwrinkled  brow  indicated  purity  of 
mind — his  full  underlip  firmness — and  around  his 
mouth  hovered  a  mixture  of  good  nature  and 
natural  satire.  His  eyes  were  dark-blue — full  of 
animation  and  kindness — generally  contemplative, 
yet  indicating  at  times  deep  thought  and  experi- 
enced sorrow.  His  countenance  was  stern,  intel- 
lectual, reposed — never  vacant,  or  as  if  moved  by 
suspicion — but  open,  shrewd,  and  truthful.  When 
he  chose  to  express  satisfaction  by  a  smile,  benevo- 
lence marked  his  aspect  :  what  might  be  termed 
condescension,  was  in  him  graciousness  of  mind, 
for  his  eye  beamed  with  good-will  to  all  man- 
kind. 

"  The  king  loved  simplicity,  even  in  respect  of 
his  own  attire.  He  was  pleased  when  he  could  be 
a  man  amongst  mankind — then  was  he  serene  and 
buoyant,  unconstrained  and  at  ease.'' 

"  His  desire  for  the  simple  and  unornamental, 
was  equally  observable  in  his  choice  of  residences, 
and  manner  of  using  them.  When  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  he  did  not  inhabit  the  extensive  Ber- 
lin Chateau  of  his  forefathers,  but  remained  in  the 
small,  yet  comfortable  palace  he  used  when  crown- 
prince — the  same  in  which  he  died. 

"  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  particu- 
larly the  forenoon,  in  his  cabinet,  where  all  was 
orderly,  elegant,  yet  void  of  ornament.  Potsdam 
was  his  favorite  place  of  residence,  and  his  abode 
there  was  the  third  story  of  the  palace.  The  fur- 
niture in  his  study  consisted  of  a  high  desk,  at 
which  he  wrote  standing — a  bookcase  full  of  the 
German  classics — a  corner  cupboard — a  common 
sofa — a  small  looking-glass,  and  several  cane- 
bottomed  chairs  :— on  the  walls  hung  ancient  and 
modern  representations  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  a  copper-plate  print  of  Christ  Blessing  the 
Children. 

"  His  bed-room,  which  was  remote  from  noise, 
was  rather  dark,  and  without  decorations  ;  con- 
taining only  the  usual  washing  apparatus — a 
simple  camp-bedstead,  such  as  every  officer  has — 
a  cloak-horse— and  a  bootjack.  His  bed  was  a 
hard  mattrass  and  light  covering ;  and  on  the 
small  table  by  his  bedside  lay,  together  with  a 
translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  various  works  of 
serious  character.  By  his  firm  regularity,  and 
simple  living,  he  preserved  to  advanced  age  his 
robust  health  ; — everything  was  done  by  clock- 
work throughout  the  day,  and  he  was  best  pleased 


when  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  this  uniformity. 
He  vtas  moderate  in  everything,  particularly  in 
respect  of  table  enjoyments.  His  example  checked 
immoderation,  and  never  was  seen  at  court,  even 
on  the  greatest  festival,  an  inebriated  man.  When 
the  court  martial,  on  the  king's  return  to  Berlin  in 
1809,  after  the  unfortunate  war  of  1806,  asked 
'  whether  he  should  order  a  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne?' the  answer  was,  '  Not  yet ! — not  before 
all  my  subjects — even  the  poorest — can  afford  to 
drink  beer  again.'  He  expressed  himself  well 
pleased  when  a  fisherman,  gardener,  or  any  of  the 
neighboring  country  people,  sent  him  cakes  or 
other  table  fare.  Of  such  presents  he  always  par- 
took ;  and  when  the  surveyor  of  the  kitchen 
named  the  giver,  he  would  say,  '  Very  agreeable 
to  me  ;  must  make  amends  ;  put  me  in  mind 
thereof ! '  and  the  presenter  was  sure  of  receiving 
a  return-present. 

"  What  the  king  saved  of  luxurious  expenditure 
was  dispensed  for  general  purposes ;  and  never 
were  the  poor  and  miserable  forgotten — for  daily, 
and  in  all  directions,  flowed  his  noiseless  benevo- 
lence. If  Prussia,  subsequent  to  those  misfortunes 
that  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  national  annihila- 
tion, has,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  re- 
covered her  greatness  so  quickly  in  a  financial, 
moral,  and  physical  point  of  view,  enjoying  again 
extensive  credit ;  such  immeasurable  good  fortune 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed  to  the  virtuous 
singleness  of  mind  and  frugality  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam HI.  His  moral  maxims  were  the  rule  and 
guide  of  himself  and  family,  and  he  made  them  to 
flow  into  and  through  all  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration. As  our  never-to-be-forgotten  king  was  a 
pattern  of  domestic  life,  so  was  he  the  firm,  un- 
bending, yet  mildly  virtuous  father  of  his  people. 
The  following  significant  anecdote  relative  to  his 
early  moderation  was  told  me  by  his  confidential 
servant,  Wolter,  who  was  a  truly  estimable  man. 
'  When  the  king  was  a  boy  of  ten  years,  and  I  had 
the  duty  of  waiting  on  him,  a  fruiterers  lad  in  the 
middle  of  winter  made  his  appearance  at  his  high- 
ness' apartments  with  a  small  basket  of  ripe  hot- 
house cherries.  The  young  prince  was  delighted 
at  sight  of  them,  and  wished  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  rarities  ;  but  being  informed  that  the 
price  was  five  dollars,  he  said,  "  What!  five  dol- 
lars for  a  handful  of  cherries?" — and  unhesi- 
tatingly turning  from  them,  added,  "  I  ought  not, 
neither  do  I  desire  to  have  them  !"  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  shoemaker  of  Potsdam  was 
announced,  and  I  informed  the  prince  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  long  ill  of  a  nervous-fever — 
that  he  was  in  sad  plight,  and  that  his  trade,  in 
consequence  of  sickness  and  exhausted  funds,  had 
dwindled  to  nothing — that  he  was  in  want  of 
leather  to  begin  the  world  again,  which  would  cost 
twenty  dollars — that  not  having  a  stiver,  he  in  his 
necessities  had  come  to  petition  his  royal  highness 
graciously  to  give  him  that  sum.  "  How  much 
have  I  got?"  said  the  prince,  with  compassionate 
emotion.  On  my  informing  him  fifty  dollars,  he: 
instantaneously  commanded  me  to  give  the  pooi- 
man  the  desired  twenty  dollars  in  his  name,  with  i 
the  wish  that  they  might  prove  fortunate  to  him.. 
The  artisan  received  the  boon  and  good  wish  with  i 
overwhelming  joy  and  gratitude,  and  expressed  ai 
desire  to  be  permitted  personally  to  thank  his; 
royal  highness.  This  the  prince  refused  in  these  s 
words  :  "  'T  is  not  necessary  ;  'twould  only  em-- 
barrass  the  poor  fellow."  ' 

*'  In  tracing  the  king's  intellectual  qualities^., 
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the  first  and  most  prominent,  and  that  forming-  the 
ground-work  of  the  whole,  was  natural  and  healthy- 
good  common  sense.  He  was  never  led  away  by 
sanguine  hopes,  but  ever  remained  moderate  in  his 
expectations  ;  having  learnt  the  important  and  dif- 
ficult virtue  of  'being  able  to  wait.'  His  judg- 
ment for  that  reason  was  always  sound  and  strik- 
ing, being  not  only  the  product  of  his  understand- 
ing, but  his  pure  tact — not  only  of  his  clear  head, 
but  of  his  noble  and  feeling  heart.  Thence  origi- 
nated, without  surmising  it  himself,  his  calm  pre- 
ponderance, not  only  in  every-day  circumstances, 
but  also  in  council  with  his  ministers — such  men 
as  Hardenburgh,  Stein,  and  Humboldt :  not  that 
he  undervalued  their  perhaps  superior  sagacity  and 
learning,  for  he  had  chosen  their  excellencies  to 
be  of  his  privy  council  because  of  such  qualities  : 
but  it  manifested  itself  when,  after  long  debate, 
opposition,  and  individual  tenacity,  they  had 
brought  themselves  and  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration to  a  '  fix  ;' — then  the  fast  and  complicated 
knot  was  generally  loosed  by  the  simple  and  sound 
views  of  the  king.  Such  has  often  happened  on 
most  important  political  matters — namely,  in  1812, 
when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  prepared  for,  and  en- 
tered on,  his  gigantic  invasion  of  Russia.  The 
king  was  thereby  placed  in  the  most  painful  and 
frightful  position — for  he  was  forced,  through  the 
untowardness  of  events  and  circumstances,  to  fur- 
nish a  large  portion  of  his  troops  to  that  powerful 
man — then  at  the  culminating  point  of  his  great- 
ness ; — to  assist  him — his  deadly  enemy — he  who 
had  brought  misfortune  on  himself,  country,  and 
people — to  carry  on  war  against  his  friend  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Shrinking  from  the  hide- 
ousness  of  such  a  state  of  things — all  his  confiden- 
tial counsellors,  foreboding  the  worst,  were  of 
opinion,  that  with  Napoleon  (for  he  had  distinctly 
shown  his  hatred  of  Prussia — and  of  the  king  per- 
sonally, so  lately  as  during  his  stay  at  Dresden) 
there  should  be  no  more  negotiating.  Therefore 
was  it  recommended  by  them  that  all  tergiversatory 
measures  should  be  abandoned,  and  -the  decided 
step  taken  ; — namely,  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of  every- 
thing for  the  moment,  and  firmly  coalesce  with 
Russia  against  France.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
respective  of  the  then  political  circumstances,  had 
much  for  it ;  and  the  most  sagacious  diplomatists 
were  of  that  opinion.  Not  so  the  king  ;  he  was 
.decidedly  against  such  line  of  policy — for  an 
inward  presentiment  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
acquiesce.  '  Who,'  said  he, '  will  guarantee  to  us 
that  if  I,  not  being  strong  enough  to  oppose,  draw 
on  me  the  French  army — and  be  forced  to  fall  back 
beyond  the  Prussian  borders  to  unite  with  Russia, 
sacrificing  thereby  everything — who,  I  say,  will 
guarantee  to  us  that  the  French  Emperor  does  not 
change  his  whole  plan,  drop  the  intended  war 
against  Russia — and  then,  in  right  of  conqueror, 
'deprive  me  of  the  remaining  half  of  my  country  ? 
'No;  in  such  great  worldly  occurrences,  we  must 
not  presumptuously  anticipate  Providence,  but  await 
the  beckon;  I  see  it  not  yet.  According  to  my 
\view  of  the  matter,  only  two  results  can  occur  :  if 
the  French  Emperor  succeeds  this  time — then, 
inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  fulfilled  his  wish  in  giv- 
'ing  the  demanded  troops-in-aid — -he  cannot  take 
'fi-om  me  that  I  have ;  if  on  the  contrary  he  mis- 
•^©arry — which  I  ardently  hope — then  will  \\\e  future 
'teach  what  is  to  be  done.'  How,  through  the 
-wondetful  assistance  of  the  elements,  the  king's 
judgment  and  patience  were  justified — the  destruc- 
tion of  the   overwhelming  French  army  on  the 


northern  ice-plains,  the  world  hath  witnessea  with 
joyous  astonishment.  The  vigorous-minded  minis- 
ter, von  Stein,  passed  this  ingenuous  judgment  on 
him  :  '  The  king  is  more  penetrating,  prudent  and 
judicious,  than  any  of  us,  without  being  aware  of 
it — even  as  the  truly  good  man  is  unconscious  of 
being  good." 

"The  king  loved  proverbs;  particularly  those 
of  our  nation.  He  was  very  apt  at  pithy  answers, 
and  he  never  had  to  ponder  long.  When  the 
organization  of  the  Landwehr  took  place,  prepara- 
tory to  the  great  struggle  for  freedom,  the  author- 
ities had  proposed  that  the  caps  should  bear  the 
energetic  motto,  'Weaponless,  Honorless!'  On 
one  being  submitted  to  the  king  for  approbation, 
he  tersely  replied  : — '  The  sentence  is  too  sweep- 
ing— says  too  much,  and  is  unjust :  there  are 
many  worthy  and  brave  men,  owing  to  their  age, 
calling,  sickness,  family  circumstances,  &c.,  will 
be  prevented  from  carrying  a  musket,  and  taking 
a  direct  and  active  part  in  the  conflict — who,  re- 
maining at  home,  will,  through  their  influence, 
benefit  the  good  cause  in  manifold  ways :  such 
may  not  be  stigmatized  as  "  honorless."  No,  no, 
the  motto  shall  be,  "With  God,  for  King  and 
Country."  ' 

"  I  have  heard  him  speak  uninterruptedly  in 
conference  on  church  affairs  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  with  conclusiveness  and  eloquence,  so 
that  that  which  he  purposed  and  desired,  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  most  clear  and  connected  manner. 

"  A  lively  sally,  to  which  he  refrained  giving 
expression,  was  often  discernible  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  for  he  never  uttered  a  conceit  that  was 
likely  to  wound  the  hearer.  In  confidential  and 
intimate  circles,  namely,  at  table,  he  was  unre- 
served ;  and  when  a  witty  comparison  or  innocent 
thought  struck  him,  he  freely  gave  it  vent. 

"Be  it  permitted  to  record  one  of  the  king's 
pleasantries  relative  to  myself.  I  had  preached 
before  the  king  from  Luke  xiv.  8 — 11  :  '  When 
thou  art  invited,'  &c.  Led  by  the  text,  I  expa- 
tiated on  the  virtue  of  diffidence  and  humility — re- 
commending them  as  safe  preservers  of  our  happi- 
ness. Being  that  day  invited  to  dine  at  the  royal 
table  in  company  of  many  high  in  office,  I  hung 
back,  and  having  entered  the  banqueting-room 
last,  took  my  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 
The  king  surveying  his  guests,  called  to  me, '  Ey- 
lert,  you  are  probably  applying  to-day's  text  ?  But 
it  also  says,  "Friend,  go  higher!" — Come,  take 
the  chair  opposite  to  me.'  The  undeserved  and 
unexpected  honor  nevertheless  embarrassed  me. 
Such  joyous  temperament,  however,  was  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule,  for  his  equanimity  and  digni- 
fied earnestness  hardly  admitted  of  joking. 

"  His  Memory  was  retentive — a  gift  most  im- 
portant to  a  ruler  ; — everything  he  read,  saw  and 
heard,  took  full  hold,  if  worthy  his  attention  ;  even 
fig-ures  and  names  were  at  his  command,  when  in 
connexion  with  any  circumstance  or  person  that 
had  interested  him.  It  appears  hardly  credible, 
nevertheless  it  is  strictly  true,  that  he  knew  the 
greater  portion  of  his  guards — generally  greeting 
those  on  duty  at  the  palace  by  name,  when  he 
passed  them  ; — such  recognition  from  the  king's 
lips  was  highly  estimated  by  the  brave  men.  In 
1810,  being  at  Potsdam,  he  was  standing  at  the 
window — his  usual  custom  after  dinner — and  be- 
side him  the  then  Colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Guards,  Von  Kessel  ;  looking  towards  the  road  he 
remarked  hard-by  a  poorly-clad  man,  who,  with 
uncovered  head,  was  staring  up  at  the  window, 
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holding"  at  the  same  time  a  letter  in  his  uplifted 
hand.  '  I  know  that  man,'  said  the  king  ;  '  he  has 
a  peculiar  face  ;  his  name  is  Arnold  Schultz,  and 
was  one  of  the  Magdeburg-  garrison.  He  served 
under  me  when  crown  prince,  in  the  campaign 
against  France,  in  1792,  and  was  wounded  before 
Mayence.'  Colonel  von  Kessel  remarked,  'Is 
your  majesty  quite  sure? — from  1792  to  1810,  are 
eighteen  years,  almost  too  long  to  remember  such- 
like occurrences.'  '  I  '11  convince  you,'  said  the 
king,  ordering  one  of  his  adjutants  to  show  the 
man  up.  As  he  entered,  the  king  said,  '  What 's 
thy  name,  my  son?' — 'Arnold  Schultz.'  'You 
were  a  soldier?' — '  Yes,  belonging  to  the  Magde- 
burg garrison ;  marched  against  the  French  in 
1792,  and  was  wounded  before  Mayence.  Your 
majesty,  then  crown  prince,  was  very  kind  to  me 
— had  me  taken  to  the  next  Lazaret — gave  me 
money — and  ordered  that  I  should  be  taken  good 
care  of.'  *  What,  then,  has  brought  thee  to  Pots- 
dam ? '  '  Alas !  I  'm  badly  off  now.  The  French 
in  Magdeburg,  because  I  won't  leave  off  feeling 
that  I  'm  a  Prussian,  have  dismissed  me  from  my 
post  of  gate-keeper.  I  have  no  bread  for  wife  and 
children — therefore  am  I  come  to  Potsdam,  to  beg 
of  my  rightful  and  gracious  master  a  little  help.' 
'  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  old  man,'  said  the  king — 
ordering,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  imme- 
diately receive  nutriment  in  the  palace  kitchen,  be 
clothed  from  head  to  foot,  and  have  money  and 
support  until  he  was  appointed  to  some  post." 

The  king  had  an  abhorrence  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal philosophy  of  the  German  schools.  In  his 
early  days  he  had  studied  Kants'  system;  but 
when  Kants'  was  set  aside  by  Fichte's,  and 
Fichte's  by  Schelling's,  and  Schelling's  by  Hegel, 
he  lost  all  desire  to  thread  the  labrynthian  march 
of  intellect  any  farther  in  that  direction  ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  found  the  business  of  life  too  pressing  for 
such  abstract  pursuits.  But  what  he  most  de- 
plored was,  that  these  studies  were  perverted  to 
sceptical  and  anti-Christian  purposes ;  and  he  was 
much  distressed  when  he  learned  that  Hegel,  whom 
he  esteemed  personally,  in  using  scriptural  expres- 
sions gave  to  them  a  meaning  different  to  the  ob- 
vious sense  of  Holy  Writ,  and  he  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  adaptation  of  philosophy  to  divine  matters  ; 
or,  as  it  is  called,  rationalizing  the  Bible.  His 
opinions  and  influence  greatly  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Neologian  system. 

There  was  in  Frederick  great  simplicity  of 
mind;  a  love  of  reality;  a  deep  reverence  for 
truth,  and  an  abhorrence  of  flattery;  though  he 
was  pleased  when  his  actions  were  justly  judged 
of,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions  appreciated.  It 
was  a  great  offence  to  panegyrize  him  in  the  pul- 
pit. The  following  incidents  illustrate  these  parts 
of  his  character. 

"  A  reigning  Grand  Duke  standing  beside  the 
king  at  a  window  in  the  old  palace,  which  looks 
towards  the  museum,  remarked  :  '  Berlin  has  only 
beconrie  splendid  under  your  majesty!'  The  ex- 
pression, as  being  an  historical  fact,  contained  no 
flattery,  it  nevertheless  discomposed  the  king's 
temper,  who  answered  in  simple  and  pretensionless 
manner,  '  Circumstances  have  favored  me  ;  under 
the  same,  my  predecessors  would  have  done 
more  :' — turning  the  conversation  to  another  sub- 
ject. 

"  On  occasion  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
at  the  head  of  his  brave  and  victorious  army,  which 
was  the  most  glorious  and  splendid  moment  of  his 
life — and  later,  his  return  entry  into  Berlin  be- 


tween two  emperors,  surrounded  by  his  huzzaing 
people  ;  no  mark  of  self-conceit,  vanity,  or  ego- 
tism, was  depicted  on  his  face.  When  anything 
was  said  or  done  that  would  attribute  the  happy 
result  to  his  wisdom  and  guidance,  would  he  say, 
'  Not  us  !  not  us ;  to  God  alone  be  the  honor.' 

"  Journeying  through  Silesia,  the  clergymen  of 
a  town  he  stopped  at,  were  presented  to  him  ;  it 
being  Saturday,  the  senior  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  king  would  attend  public  worship  the  next  day  ; 
'  With  pleasure,'  said  the  king,  '  provided  you  do 
not  from  the  pulpit — which  should  be  the  holy 
place  of  eternal  truth — breathe  anything  compli- 
mentary, or  relative  of  myself.' 

"  Visiting  a  town  which  shall  be  nameless — the 
superintendent  read  an  inflated  address  :  the  king 
however  suffered  him  not  to  finish,  by  turning  dis- 
pleased away,  and  saying  to  his  adjutant,  Colonel 
von  Witzleben,  '  That  's  not  to  be  endured  :  the 
man  is  mouthing  untruths!'  Thereon,  the  king 
desired  to  have  a  list  of  the  persons  invited  to 
meet  him  at  dinner  ;  and  drew  with  his  own  hand 
the  pen  across  the  superintendent's  name. 

"A  talented  young  clergyman,  who  had  the 
gift  of  oratory,  was  recommended  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  fill  the  ofl!ice  of  chaplain  to  a  division 
of  the  guards.  The  king  desired  he  should  preach 
his  probationary  sermon  in  the  court  and  garrison 
church  in  Potsdam,  purposing  to  be  present.  The 
candidate  spoke  eloquently  on  heroism  ;  as  how- 
ever, in  due  course  of  winding  up,  he  proceeded  to 
apply  what  he  had  said,  to  the  king  and  the  Prus- 
sian army  in  unmeasured  terms  of  praise ;  the 
king,  who  was  otherwise  noted  for  sitting  still  and 
paying  undivided  and  devotional  attentions,  became 
uneasy,  stood  up,  and  surveyed  the  church.  Af- 
terwards he  expressed  to  me  his  displeasure,  thus, 
*  That  ecclesiastic  has  never  made  the  Bible  his 
study — at  least  he  has  not  po.ssessed  himself  of  its 
spirit ;  otherwise  he  would  have  known  that  the 
Divine  Word  compliments  not  human  beings.  A 
clergyman  who  would  make  my  soldiers  self-suf- 
ficient— and  thereby  drowsy — is  of  no  use.' 

"When  the  king  and  family  returned  from 
Konigsberg,  he  celebrated  the  Good  Friday  of 
1810  by  taking,  for  the  first  time  after  three  mel- 
ancholy years  of  absence,  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
his  parishioners  in  the  Potsdam  church. 

"  The  pious  reunion  of  our  country's  king  with 
his  neighbors  in  a  holy  place,  so  filled  all  hearts 
with  gladness,  that  I  thought  it  right  to  utter  a 
few  words  relating  to  past  circumstances  and  the 
king's  presence,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  pos- 
sible. But  even  that  displeased  him.  '  I  thank 
you,'  said  he,  'for  your  sermon;  nevertheless  I 
was  annoyed  to  hear  my  name  mentioned  with 
praise  when  expounding  the  Divine  Word.' 

"  Even  in  short  addresses,  on  occasions  of  family 
festivals,  such  as  betrothments,  christenings,  and 
also  at  the  coronation  and  order  festival,  he  forbade 
all  personal  allusions,  and  thereby  confined  the 
speaker's  oratory — for  exactly  on  such  opportuni- 
ties, delicate  references  to  character  and  circum- 
stance occasion  the  chief  interest.  I  therefore 
made  bold  to  observe,  *  that  that  festival,  in  its  in- 
tentions, was  a  royal  festival ;  and  that  the  reign- 
ing king,  in  his  own  person,  was  its  centre  and 
soul.  If,  therefore,  one  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
on  past  and  present  circumstances,  connexions, 
and  necessities  of  the  times,  wherein  the  whole 
point  of  such  addresses  lay,  then  would  they  lose 
all  interest,  by  creating  no  sensation.'  '  That  must 
you,'  said  the  king,  '  as  orator,  having  such  difft^ 
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cult  speeches  to  deliver,  know  best.  But  when 
you  would  make  points,  I  must  request  that  you 
will  not  especially  and  personally  point  at  me  ;' 
then  amiably  smiling,  '  if  you  must  interweave 
some  praises — do  pray  be  merciful  with  them.'  " 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  items  relative 
to  his  opinions,  principles,  and  conduct.  We  can- 
not reduce  them  to  distinct  heads. 

"  In  matters  of  every-day  life  he  was  condescend- 
ingly tractable  ;  but  when  privy  councillors  and 
ministers  in  important  affairs  proceeded  on  princi- 
ples opposed  to  his  own,  they  could  make  nothing 
of  him  :  of  which  many  examples  might  be  offered. 

*  Fear  God  ;  act  justly  ;  shy  no  man  ;  right  must 
ever  remain  right,  and  at  last  be  topmost  ;'  were 
the  keen  and  sententious  expressions  we  have  often 
heard  him  use  when  weighty  matters  were  under 
discussion.  To  sanction  anything  that  was  con- 
trary to  his  conviction,  he  called  a  sin  which  can 
never  be  forgiven. 

"Popular  he  was  in  the  noblest  and  fullest 
sense,  if  under  that  word  is  meant  feelings  of 
honor  and  reverence,  entertained  by  all  classes  to- 
wards the  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  through  his 
apparently  morose  earnestness,  natural  taciturnity, 
abruptness,  and  off-hand  despatch,  he  was  thought 
unpopular  by  those  who  saw  him  once  and  no 
more — an  opinion  often  entertained  and  rashly  pro- 
mulgated. Taught  by  long  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  the  generality,  when  seeking  their  own 
advantage,  are  feigning  and  importunate,  he  was 
in  most  cases  unapproachable  to  personal  and  viva 
voce  representations,  and  seldom  granted  those 
with  supplications  a  private  audience.  He  did  not 
like  petitions  to  be  presented  to  him  in  the  street, 
and   therefore    refused   to   accept   them,   saying, 

*  You  know  where  I  live  !' 

'*  On  occasion  of  the  king's  return  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  1818,  he  found  the  road  in  the  near 
approach  to  Elbing  crowded  with  people,  who  in- 
tended to  take  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and 
draw  him  with  huzzas  in  the  town.  His  adjutant. 
General  von  Wilzleben,  who  had  preceded  him, 
knowing  that  such  servile  demonstrations  of  hom- 
age would  displease  the  king,  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  the  well-meaning  people  from  such  like 
display  of  loyalty,  but  in  vain  ;  they  maintained  it 
to  be  proper  and  suited  to  their  feelings.  When 
the  king  arrived,  and  was  received  by  loud  shouts, 
he  thanked  them  most  cordially.  But  when  they 
began  to  unhook  his  horses,  and  saw  the  folk  ready 
to  draw  his  carriage,  the  king  forbade  them  in 
these  words,  *  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  man  to 
do  services  which  belong  to  the  beast ;  my  love  for 
my  subjects  is  too  great  to  accept  of  such  debase- 
ment.' But  these  mild  words  did  but  animate  and 
strengthen  the  masses  in  their  purpose.  The  king 
now  saw  in  their  perseverance,  disobedience,  and 
became  vehement — commanding  that  those  who 
resisted  orders  should  be  forthwith  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Several  were  arrested,  and  the  West  Prus- 
sian authorities  put  the  matter  in  train  before  the 
criminal  court ;  but  it  was  quashed  by  the  king's 
word  of  mouth,  who  took  that  opportunity  to  make 
known,  that  he  never  would  accept  of  demonstra- 
tions of  attachment,  in  which  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man  was  wounded. 

"  Still  more  displeased  was  he  when  passing 
through  another  town  (Cologne.)  He  was  return- 
ing from  Paris,  incognito,  and  without  attendants  : 
— immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  on  foot, 
in  his  grey  upper-coat,  to  the  celebrated  cathedral. 
In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  his  arrival  had  got 


spread  amongst  the  people,  and  the  town  was  in 
movement.  Crowds  traced  him  to  the  church,  and 
in  unison  with  their  feelings,  gave  the  king,  who 
was  earnestly  contemplating  the  beautiful  edifice, 
a  jubilating  three  limes  three.  This  display  of 
homage,  in  a  highly  sacred  place,  vexed  the  king, 
and  he  loudly  reprimanded  them. 

"His  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  others 
was  so  lively,  as  to  be,  on  all  occasions,  strongly 
depicted  on  his  face  ; — if  such  met  his  eye,  he  did 
not  pass  on  to  avoid  unpleasant  sensations,  but 
instituted  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances, 
also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  help,  that  was  sure 
to  follow,  could  be  best  administered.  Having 
severely  suffered  himself,  he  poignantly  felt  for  the 
guiltless  sufferings  of  others,  and  delicately  reliev- 
ed. Most  reluctantly,  and  after  much  mental  con- 
flict, did  he  sign  a  death-warrant ;  and  the  privy 
counsellor  Albrecht  informed  me  that  it  was  al- 
ways done  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  moreover,  he 
would  remain  for  some  time  afterwards  silent  and 
contemplative.  He  generally  mitigated  the  sen- 
tence of  death  to  imprisonment;  and  when,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  crime,  such  was  inevitable,  he 
nevertheless  required  another  report  from  the 
criminal  judge,  at  the'same  time  expressing  a  wish 
that  some  circumstances  in  extenuation  might  be 
discovered.  Was  such  impossible,  he  put  the 
matter  from  him,  until  he  was  repeatedly  reminded 
thereof.  He  had  one  word  for  all  subjects  that 
pressed  heavily  on  his  soul,  namely,  'horrible,' 
and  it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

"  This  tenderness  extended  to  men  and  things  ; 
and,  in  his  long  reign  of  forty-three  years,  it  often 
came  into  practice.  The  world  is  partially  in- 
formed thereof,  but  the  extent  has  never  been 
made  public. 

"  Myself,  through  many  years,  even  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  was  constantly  the  instrument  of  his 
benevolences.  He  gave  me  permission  to  name 
the  diffident  house-poor  of  the  town  and  my  parish 
— and  I  forthwith  received  from  himself  or  private 
chamberlain  Wolter,  later  Timm,  invariably  more 
than  requested.  Often  have  I  been  the  bearer  of 
his  gifts — carrying  in  his  name  help  and  comfort 
to  the  dwellings  of  poverty  and  secret  sufferings. 
It  was  no  agreeable  affair  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  sick  or  dying,  I  had  promised  to  thank  the 
king  for  the  received  kindnesses — because  of  the 
difficulty  of  enunciating  their  gratitude  in  such 
short  and  simple  manner  as  to  be  agreeable  to  him. 
The  impoverished  widow,  of  a  major  in  the 
army  whom  he  had  much  valued,  was  for  many 
years  the  object  of  his  benevolent  care.  When 
about  to  die,  she  communicated  to  me  several 
commissions  to  the  king,  and  I  was  forced  to  give 
her  my  hand  as  pledge  that  I  would  bear  her 
grateful  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  the  kindnesses 
which  she  had  unintermittingly  received.  After  I 
had  fulfilled  my  promise  in  a  few  simple  words, 
he  said,  half  turned  away,  '  It  is  unpleasant  to  me 
to  hear  these  things  mentioned.  The  trifling  good 
that  may  be  in  such  matters  is  lost  through  much 
talk.  You  know  the  beautiful  saying,  "  Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  doeth  !"  '  He 
then  left  me,  evidently  excited,  at  the  same  time 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  emo- 
tion." 

"  Often,  when  about  to  be  sent  on  such  gra- 
cious errands,  I  have  heard  him  say,  '  God  has 
helped  me  ;  shall  I  not,  with  the  powers  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  me,  render  help?'  In 
such  spirit  he  thought  and  did.     Walking  along 
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Potsdam  High  Street  with  a  single  adjutant,  the 
latter  would  spring  forward  to  disperse  a  swarm 
of  joyous  boys  who  were  playing  at  top  on  the 
broad  smooth  flagstones,  thereby  blocking  up  the 
king's  path ;  but  the  king  caught  the  adjutant  by 
the  arm,  saying  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage- 
way, '  Have  you  never  played  at  top  ? — Such 
happy  children  must  not  be  unnecessarily  dis- 
turbed, and  thereby  grieved.  Our  youthful  days 
are  few  ! ' 

"  His  majesty,  in  officer's  undress  uniform  void 
of  star,  whilst  walking  in  Potsdam  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  was  followed  by  a  poor 
boy  who  knew  him  not,  and  who  had  run  beside 
them  for  some  time  with  a  basket  containing  neat 
little  purses,  which  ever  and  anon  he  presented  ; 
begging  hard  that  he  would  buy  one.  The  sup- 
posed subaltern  officer  repulsed  the  child — who 
however  continued  to  press  a  purchase.  '  Ah, 
Mr.  Lieutenant,  do  buy  one  purse  of  me  ;  it  only 
costs  six  groschen  ; — if  you  don't  want  one  for 
yourself,  you  can  make  a  present  to  the  handsome 
lady  who  has  hold  of  your  arm  ! '  Again  repulsed, 
the  little  fellow,  sighing  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  muttered,  '  Well !  we  shan't  have  any 
dinner  to-day.'  The  king  halted,  and  took  from 
the  urchin's  basket  six  purses,  putting  at  the  same 
time  a  double  Frederick-d'or  into  the  child's  hand. 
The  lad  eyed  the  piece  of  gold,  and  said,  'Kind 
Mr.  Lieutenant!  pay  me  rather  in  groschen,  for 
I've  no  money,  and  can't  give  you  change.' 
Touched  by  the  simple  honesty  of  the  child,  who 
with  innocent  and  open  countenance  looked  up  to 
him,  he  inquired  his  name  and  condition  of  the 
family,  and  was  answered  :  that  his  mother  was  a 
corporal's  widow,  with  six  children — that  she 
lived  in  a  garret  at  No. in street,  gain- 
ing a  scanty  livelihood  by  knitting  money-purses. 
'Then  go  along  home,'  said  the  supposed  lieu- 
tenant, '  and  take  the  piece  of  money  to  your 
mother; — I  make  her  a  present  of  it.'  Made 
fortunate  by  the  gift,  the  poor  family  were  about 
to  partake  of  a  frugal,  though  more  ample  meal 
than  usual  ;  when,  to  their  astonishment,  one  of 
the  king's  adjutants  entered  the  cleanly  apartment, 
explained  the  mystery,  and  discovered  that  the 
boy  had  spoken  the  truth  in  all  he  told  his  majesty 
— all  which  being  confirmed  by  inquiries  made  in 
other  quarters,  the  king  had  the  yonnger  children 
placed  in  the  orphan-house,  and  granted  the  widow 
a  yearly  pension  of  100  dollars.  The  king's  life 
was  full  of  such  traits  of  mildness  and  humanity. 

"Generally  speaking,  all  who  participated  in 
the  king's  esteem  and  confidence,  clung  to  him 
with  unbounded  devotion ;  none,  even  intimates 
after  many  years'  intercourse,  ever  committed  an 
obtrusive  familiarity :  and  his  trusty  servants  who 
felt  themselves  free  in  his  presence,  were,  by  the 
calm  power  of  his  sombre-mildness  and  strict 
morality,  kept,  as  if  instinctively,  within  their 
respective  limits. 

"  General  von  Kockeritz,  who  belonged  to  my 
parish,  and  with  whom  I  was  on  intimate  terms, 
has  often  told  me,  that  during  his  many  years  of 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  king,  he  bud 
never  seen  or  heard  an  action  or  word  that  could 
for  a  moment  lessen  the  profound  and  respectful 
esteem  he  had  for  him." 

It  is  not  often  that  the  public  is  favored  with  so 
interesting  a  series  of  graphic  notices  of  a  crowned 
head.     We  have  quoted  largely  ;  but  there  are  a 


few  more  which  we  had  marked  as  not  to  be 
passed  by,  and  which  we  reserve  to  a  future  num- 
ber. 

And  here  we  must  reluctantly  add  that  we  can- 
not reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  late  king  in  omit- 
ting to  give  his  people  a  constitution,  with  that 
frank  truthfulness  of  character  which  Dr.  Eylert 
regards  as  his  characteristic  virtue.  For  assuredly 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  flattering 
hopes  were  held  out  to  them  that  they  should  be 
favored  with  a  representative  government ;  and 
the  year  after,  the  king  published  a  declaration 
that  they  should  have  a  Parliament,  the  powers  of 
which  should  extend  to  the  whole  code  of  legisla- 
tion, including  taxation,  which  then  was,  and  still 
is,  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  sovereign. 
This  pledge  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  It  may  be 
that  the  king  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  direful 
spread  of  revolutionary  and  disorganizing  princi- 
ples throughout  Europe,  that  he  stood  aghast  at 
his  own  promise.  He  might  judge  that  he  con- 
sulted the  true  welfare  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  his  crown,  in  waiting  for  a  more 
auspicious  season  for  fulfilling  the  pledges  which 
he  had  given  at  the  first  outburst  of  joy  after  the 
peace,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the 
long-disordered  relations  of  Europe  ;  or 

**  Ease  might  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void  ;" 

but  so  it  was  that  he  never  acted  out  his  good 
intentions.  We  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
the  wisest  policy  to  have  carried  out  throughout 
Europe  the  liberal  intentions  expressed  by  the 
Allied  Powers  at  the  general  pacification  ;  when 
the  necessity  was  keenly  felt  of  preventing  any 
longing  lingering  wish  for  the  return  of  the  Bona- 
partean  system,  by  giving  to  the  people  constitu- 
tional governments,  after  the  model,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances might  allow,  of  our  own  happy  land. 
Had  the  Holy  Alliance  wisely  followed  out  this 
system,  instead  of  either  refusing  to  bestow  repre- 
sentative institutions,  or  where  they  had  from 
necessity  been  granted,  as  in  France,  trying  to 
render  them  a  mockery  and  to  bring  back  the 
reign  of  absolutism,  as  did  Charles  the  Tenth,  the 
outbreak  of  revolutions  in  1830  might  have  been 
spared,  and  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  would  not  at  this  moment  be  resting  on 
a  volcano,  which  needs  but  a  single  spark  to  cause 
widely-spread  concussion  and  devastation. 

There  are  various  other  particulars  in  Dr. 
Eylert's  narrative  upon  which  we  might  com- 
ment ;  as  for  instance  the  wisdom  and  judicit)us 
foresight  which  he  attributes  to  the  king  in  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  of  Bonaparte  when  his 
advisers  urged  him  to  unite  with  Russia  to  oppose 
the  common  enemy.  We  are  far  from  saying  that, 
patriotically  regarding  the  people  committed  to 
him,  he  did  not  act  discreetly  ;  nor  can  any  man 
decide  what  would  have  been  the  result,  had  he 
acted  otherwise ;  but  the  impressicm  in  England 
at  the  lime  was  that  his  policy  in  this  matter  was 
neither  wise  nor  noble  ;  and  that  he  ought  from 
the  first  to  have  united  with  Russia  in  making 
common  cause  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
that  had  he  done  so.  Napoleon  would  have  been 
checked,  and  many  years  of  warfare  been  pre- 
vented. We  believe,  however,  that  he  acted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  upon 
the  fullest  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances. 
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SCIENCE   AND   RELIGION. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 
SCIENCE   AND    RELIGION. 

We  had  intended,  at  the  close  of  our  Report,  to 
have  offered  a  few  words  of  comment  on  the  an- 
nual onslaught  in  which  the  Times  is  accustomed 
to  indulge,  on  science  and  the  association — but 
under  circumstances,  it  appears  to  us  better,  though 
contrary  to  our  custom,  to  publish  at  length  the 
speech  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  when  moving 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Murchison  for  the  Lec- 
*  ture  on  the  Geology  of  Russia,  delivered  on  the 
30th  of  June — as,  to  some  extent,  anticipating  the 
line  of  argument  which  we  must  have  used,  and 
as  such  an  argument  comes  most  appropriately 
from  within  the  body  of  the  association  itself. — 
AthencBum. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said,  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  attempt  to  eulogize  the  scientific  merits 
of  the  address  they  had  just  heard.  He  should  be 
followed  by  one  better  able,  by  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  to  give  utterance  to  such  opin- 
ions. He  might,  however,  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Murchison  had, 
like  the  old  soldier  he  described  himself  to  be, 
taken  a  rapid  military  glance  over  this  wide  extent 
of  country,  and  caught  with  singular  felicity  its 
great  and  leading  features.  But  in  another  view, 
all  this  was  no  military  achievement.  He  had  not, 
with  purposes,  necessarily  it  might  be,  hostile, 
surveyed  that  distant  land,  to  discover  its  weak 
places  for  assault,  to  see  where  fire  and  sword  and 
desolation  could  most  easily  be  carried  into  the 
recesses  of  its  national  life  :  he  had  gone  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  a  friend,  to  tell  the  czar  what  were 
the  riches  of  his  vast  dominions  ;  to  explain  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Russia  how  they  could  best  turn  to 
full  account  the  natural  blessings  which  a  gracious 
Providence  had  stored  around  them.  And  this 
seemed  to  him  (the  Dean  of  Westminster)  to  be 
closely  connected  with  one  especial  feature  of  this 
association  :  nothing  in  it  had  been  pleasanter  to 
him,  and,  he  doubted  not,  to  those  around,  than 
the  sight  of  so  many  foreigners  from  every  nation, 
gathered  at  this  friendly  meeting  ;  they  seemed  to 
be  deputies  from  all  the  civilized  world.  And  he 
■was  well  convinced  that  there  was  great  usefulness 
in  this :  the  more  the  ties  which  bind  society  to- 
gether are  thus  multiplied  and  interlaced  the  better. 
The  more  men  come  to  understand  one  another, 
the  harder  it  is  to  divide  and  to  imbitter  them ; 
and  this,  on  the  smaller  scale  at  home,  as  well  as 
on  the  larger  scale  with  foreigners  and  strangers, 
was  the  work  of  this  association.  Its  very  charac- 
ter was,  for  this  purpose,  migratory,  that  it  might 
be  the  means  of  bringing  together  the  lovers  of 
science  in  all  the  different  centres  of  our  widely- 
scattered  provincial  life.  In  doing  this,  moreover, 
it  achieved  another  good  ;  for  it  thus  tended  to 
foster  and  nourish  up  many  a  scattered  seed  of 
philosophy  which,  but  for  its  care  would  certainly 
have  perished.  Many,  who,  from  poverty,  or  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  scientific,  hardly  dared  to 
aspire  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  which  they 
loved,  were  thus  found  out  at  their  homes  by 
somebody,  had  their  tastes  confirmed,  their  views 
enlarged,  and  their  love  of  science  fixed  :  as  they 
heard  the  words  and  saw  the  sights  which  were 
now  around  them,  and  came  to  know  the  faces  of 
these  eminent  philosophers,  their  hearts  kindled 
within  them,  and  throbbed  with  the  secret  con- 
sciousness that  '*  I  too  am  a  lover  and  follower  of 
Nature."  And  believing  that  these  good  results 
did  follow  from  the  existence  of  this  association. 


he  (the  Dean  of  Westminster)  was  ready  to  wel- 
come it  to  his  own  neighborhood,  although  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  reproaches  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  He  need  not  say  that,  if  he  believed 
those  reproaches,  it  would  receive  no  welcome 
from  him.  He,  with  all  (as  he  trusted)  whom  he 
saw  before  him,  would  rather  far  be  ignorant 
utterly  of  every  scientific  fact  or  principle,  than 
have  the  simplicity  of  his  faith  in  that  which  was 
dearer  far  than  life  itself,  assailed  or  shaken.  But 
he  denied  the  truth  of  those  reproaches  ;  here, 
happily,  they  had  not  been  put  forward.  He, 
indeed,  must  be  a  rash  man  who  should  dare  to 
whisper,  here,  at  Cambridge,  that  there  was  any 
hostility  or  opposition  between  Science  and  Reli- 
gion. Here,  where  the  mighty  Newton  walked, 
reasoned,  and  discovered;  here  where  he  "qui 
ingenio  genus  humanum  superavit,"  yet  bowed 
himself  as  a  meek  believer  before  the  Lord  his 
God  :  here  at  least  such  aspersions,  we  might 
trust,  would  not  be  heard.  But  vented  they  had 
been  elsewhere  ;  and  they  therefore  deserved  a 
passing  word.  Of  those,  then,  who  argued  thus, 
if,  indeed,  they  did  so  in  a  real  and  honest,  though 
mistaken,  fear  that  the  truths  of  religion  might 
suffer  by  these  inquiries,  he  would  speak  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  Feelings  such  as  these,  where 
they  did  really  exist,  were  so  closely  allied  to  all 
that  was  sacred,  that  they  should  receive  no  harsh 
or  scornful  word  from  him.  But  whilst  he  was 
thus  tender  to  the  men,  he  was  bound  to  deal 
fairly  with  their  argument — and  this  he  must  con- 
tend was  utterly  futile.  Instead  of  such  sensitive 
fear,  lest  this  or  that  discovery  might  seem  to  con- 
tradict revelation,  being  a  mark  of  faith,  he  would 
contend  that  it  was  a  mark  of  the  want  of  faith. 
True  faith  would  say,  "These  are  God's  two 
voices  ;  both  must  be  true."  He  who  had  a  secret 
lurking  suspicion  that  possibly,  at  last,  revelation 
was  not  certainly  true,  he  might  tremble  when  he 
heard  of  this  or  that  discovery,  and  shrink  from 
the  leading  of  science  lest  it  should  shake  his 
faith  :  and  thus,  therefore,  would  he  (the  Dean  of 
Westminster)  deal  with  such  honest  fears ;  he 
would  not  admit  them  to  be  the  marks  of  a  strong 
faith,  but  he  would  treat  tenderly,  as  weak  be- 
lievers, those  whom  they  assailed,  and  he  would 
endeavor  to  show  to  these,  their  victims,  how  un- 
real they,  in  truth,  were.  For  most  unreal  they 
are.  There  is  no  opposition  between  Science  and 
Religion.  Rather,  he  would  contend,  was  Science 
the  offspring  of  Christianity.  Christianity  had 
developed  within  man  the  powers  he  needed,  to 
pursue  science  truly.  Christianity,  and  that  only, 
had  given  to  man  the  patience,  humility  and  cour- 
age which  could  make  him  truly  a  philosopher. 
Only  the  Christian  man  could  look  Nature  calmly 
in  the  face,  and  reverently  and  yet  boldly  compel 
her  to  disclose  to  him  her  secret  laws.  The  un- 
believer might  look  at  nature  as  a  compound  of 
conflicting  powers,  bent  on,  capriciously,  or  with 
a  deeper  malice,  vexing  and  tormenting  him  :  or, 
with  the  sneer  of  the  cynic  on  his  face,  he  might 
resolve  all  into  a  purposeless,  lawless  chance :  but 
he  only  who  knows  of  a  Designer  can  trace  out 
the  design ;  he  only  who  has  the  interpretation 
given  him  by  Revelation  can  trace,  in  the  marred, 
altered,  disfigured  works  around  him,  the  true  and 
all-pervading  laws  of  the  one  supreme  and  univer- 
sal Cause.  And  if,  as  he  (the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster) admitted,  there  was  a  temptation  to  unbelief 
which,  in  one  way,  beset  such  studies,  still  this 
was  no  argument  against  their  use  ;  it  did  but 
show  that,  like  all  other  high  and  noble  things, 
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they  might  he  abused  as  well  as  used.  But  the 
unbeliever  who  called  himself  a  philosopher  was 
an  unbeliever  not  because,  but  in  spite,  of  his  phi- 
losophy. Just  so  far  as  he  was  truly  a  philosopher 
— a  simple,  humble  follower  of  facts,  a  tracer  of 
God's  book  of  works — just  so  far  was  he  in  the 
right  temper  of  mind  to  be  a  believer  and  a  tracer 
of  God's  other  book  of  Revelation. 

No !  there  was  no  opposition  between  true  Sci- 
ence and  Revelation.  This  fear  was  nothing  more 
than  the  unreal  phantom  which,  in  former  and 
darker  times,  had  led  men  to  try  to  put  down  all 
knowledge  of  nature,  lest  it  should  at  any  time 
deny  their  own  traditions,  which  they  fondly  put 
instead  of  Revelation.  It  was  the  very  same  fear 
as  that  which  had  troubled  the  life,  and  embittered 
the  end,  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  Instead  of 
yielding  to  it,  let  them,  under  the  wise  restraints 
on  theorizing  laid  down  for  them  the  other  night 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  pursue  calmly,  humbly,  and 
patiently  their  researches  into  nature.  Let  them 
feel  here,  that  He  who  made  the  light  to  be,  and 
fashioned  the  eye  to  receive  it,  did  mean  that  it 
should  receive  it ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  He 
who  framed  the  mind  of  man  with  its  capacity  for 
observation,  and  its  deep  longing  to  reduce  all 
around  him  to  some  orderly  arrangement  and  di- 
recting laws,  and  who  stored  the  earth  beneath 
him  and  the  heavens  above  him  with  the  fit  mate- 
rials for  observation  and  inquiry,  did  really  intend 
that  man  should  search  them  out,  and  read  in  all 
these  revelations,  and  discover  in  these  laws,  the 
marks  and  evidence  of  His  directing  hand,  who 
planned,  created,  and  sustains  them. 


Punch  in  Chancery  ! — July  26.  Bradbury  and 
Evans  v.  Johnson  and  Owen. — Mr.  Bethell  said 
he  had  a  special  application  to  make  on  behalf  of 
a  most  distinguished  personage  who  had  amused 
his  Honor  in  youth  and  now  amused  him  in  mature 
age  ;  he  applied  to  the  court  for  the  protection  of 
"  Punch"  (a  laugh)  against  the  robberies  that  had 
been  committed  upon  him.  The  court  was  aware 
that  "Punch"  had  said  he  would  gibbet  his 
offenders,  and  that,  accordingly,  some  of  their 
plebeian  countenances  had  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  the  pages  of  "  Punch,"  like  flies  in 
amber.  (Laughter.)  Finding  them,  however,  in- 
sensible to  shame,  it  became  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  "  Punch"  by  weapons  better  suit- 
ed to  such  offenders.  Every  work  of  merit  gave 
rise  to  base  imitation,  and  like  all  distinguished 
authors,  from  Homer  downwards,  "  Punch"  had 
been  pirated.  But  so  long  as  they  confined  them- 
selves to  base  imitations,  "  Punch"  said,  smiling, 
with  Horace  : — 

"  O  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saspe 
Bilera,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus  !" 

(laughter,)  and  dismissed  them  with  contempt. 
Everybody  could  distinguish  the  real  gold  from  the 
base  metal.  But  now  was  "  Punch"  assailed  with 
the  most  barefaced  plundering.  Word  for  word 
were  articles  transferred  from  his  pages  without 
even  the  politeness  of  acknowledgment.  The  court 
was  aware,  that  to  the  gallery  of  English  charac- 
ters "Punch"  had  added  two  that  would  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  long  as  wedded  life 
should  subsist.  He  alluded  to  the  renowned  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Caudle.  (Laughter.)  Now,  the  most 
entertaining,  instructive,  and  profitable  lectures  of 
Mrs.  Caudle  had  been  clipped  by  the  shears  of 
those  persons  who  made  melodramas  for  the  stage, 
and  they  had  also  adorned,  with  due  acknowledg- 


ment, the  pages  of  almost  every  publication  of  the 
day.  Some  publishers,  however,  had  lately  be- 
come so  hardened  as  to  transfer  to  their  columns 
Mrs.  Caudle's  lectures  just  as  they  were  published, 
without  the  courtesy  of  any  acknowledgment  what- 
ever. Of  these  was  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Here- 
ford Times,"  whose  publisher  on  the  19th  of  July 
had  copied  verbatim  the  eighth  lecture  of  Mrs. 
Caudle,  which  his  Honor  well  recollected,  (a 
laugh,)  the  subject  being  the  recent  admission  of 
Mr.  Caudle  to  the  masonic  body,  when  Mrs.  Cau- 
dle was  indignant  and  curious.  The  ninth  lecture, 
which  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Caudle's 
visit  to  Greenwich  fair,  was  also  transferred  in  the 
same  manner  into  that  newspaper ;  so  that  the 
people  of  Hereford  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
plebeian  editor  was  the  author  of  the  inimitable 
composition.  It  had  not  rested  here  ;  for,  as  we 
all  loved  to  see  some  sort  of  resemblance  of  the 
personages  by  whom  we  had  been  charmed,  the 
features  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  had  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  by  "  Punch"  himself,  in  por- 
traits which  were  designed  to  convey  to  those  who 
were  sufficiently  imaginative  the  lineaments  of 
those  celebrated  characters.  There,  sir,  (said  the 
learned  counsel,  handing  a  copy  of  the  well-known 
portaits  to  his  Honor  amid  universal  laughter,) 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  precisely  in  the  situation 
in  which  these  admirable  lectures  were  delivered. 
Your  Honor  will  mark  well  the  features  of  Mrs. 
Caudle,  and  read  every  lecture  in  the  wrinkles  of 
her  countenance,  and  the  caustic  expression  of  the 
nose.  (Laughter.)  And  there,  sir,  is  the  base 
imitation,  as  unlike  the  original  as  brass  to  gold. 
(The  copy  was  handed  up  for  his  Honor's  inspec- 
tion.) The  court  was  aware  that  the  world  was 
indebted  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Caudle  for  the 
lectures  which  had  been  delivered  by  his  dear 
departed  wife  ;  but  were  Mrs.  Caudle  herself  still 
alive,  and  saw  that  base  caricature  of  her  counte- 
nance, the  court  might  imagine  the  matrimonial 
agonies  Mr.  Caudle  would  draw  upon  himself  if 
he  did  not  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  those 
miscreants  who  had  thus  disfigured  her.  (A  laugh.) 
It  was  upon  these  grounds  the  present  injunctions 
were  moved  for,  to  restrain  the  publication  of  the 
lectures,  and  to  prevent  these  base  imitations  being 
given  to  the  world  any  longer.  His  Honor  knew 
that  the  fame  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  was  uni- 
versal. In  every  kind  of  shop  these  imitations 
were  to  be  seen.  When  you  retired  to  a  watering- 
place,  you  found  them  adorning  the  letter-paper 
sent  to  you  from  the  library ;  and  if  a  shopkeeper 
hoped  for  any  success  in  his  trade  he  left  his  card 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle.  "  Punch"  had,  how- 
ever, resolved  these  robberies  should  continue  no 
longer.  The  affidavits  set  forth  that  Messrs.  Brad- 
bury and  Evans  were  the  publishers  of  what  they 
modestly  denominated  a  humorous  publication, 
although  without  doubt  his  Honor  would  be  dis- 
posed to  assign  a  far  more  honorable  title  to 
"Punch."  The  first  persons  against  whom  an 
injunction  was  asked  were  Messrs.  Owen  and  an- 
other ;  the  next,  selected  by  way  of  a  scarecrow  to 
frighten  away  the  rest,  was  the  publisher  of  the 
"  Southport  Visitor." 

The  vice-chancellor  said,  the  piracies  were  so 
manifest  that  the  injunctions  were  a  matter  of 
course.  He  thought,  however,  they  could  not  be 
granted  to  extend  to  future  offences,  as  the  motion 
was  framed. 

Mr.  Bethell  said  the  orders  would  only  be  asked 
to  protect  the  past  publications  of  "  Punch." 

In  this  form  the  injunctions  were  issued. 
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NEW   FACTS    RESPECTING   MARY    QUEEN    OF 
SCOTS. 

A  Russian  noble,  Prince  Labanoff,  has  devoted 
fourteen  years  to  the  collection  of  documents  re- 
specting Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  including  her  own 
letters,  and  the  communications  of  her  ambassa- 
dors, and  the  result  of  his  labors  has  just  appeared 
in  seven  goodly  octavos.  The  degree  of  origi- 
nality pertaining  to  this  publication  may  be  partly 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  it  presents  four  hun- 
dred of  the  queen's  own  letters,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  public.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  work  is  its  tendency  to  clear  Mary's  name  of 
much  of  the  reproach  that  has  hitherto  rested  upon 
it,  and  to  add  to  the  likelihood  which  formerly  an 
acute,  and  at  the  same  time  impartial  person,  might 
have  apprehended,  that  the  common  view  of  this 
lady's  character  is  in  a  great  measure  a  piece  of 
party  fiction.  We  propose  here  to  run  over  a  few 
of  the  new  matters  which  combine  in  Prince  La- 
banoff's  collection  to  this  effect,  not  with  any 
design  to  consider  the  question  critically,  which 
indeed  in  our  short  space  would  be  a  vain  attempt, 
but  merely  to  help  a  little  towards  the  gratification 
of  the  public  curiosity  on  a  point  which  will  be 
adverted  to  in  many  quarters  where  the  perusal  of 
the  entire  book  is  unattainable. 

What  appears  most  broadly  and  strikingly  in 
this  collection  is,  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  Mary  in 
her  religion.  From  first  to  last — as  the  queen  of 
two  states,  and  as  a  hopeless  captive  in  a  foreign 
land — she  maintains  but  one  tone  as  a  sincere 
Catholic,  ready  alike  to  use  power  when  she  has 
it,  and  when  she  has  not,  to  sacrifice  her  life,  for 
the  restoration  of  that  form  of  faith  in  her  own 
country  and  in  England.  It  appears  that,  at  the 
close  of  her  life,  having  no  hope  of  her  son  siding 
with  the  Catholic  party,  and  having  been  heart- 
lessly deserted  by  him,  she  bequeathed  all  her 
interest  in  the  English  succession  to  Philip  11.  of 
Spain ;  an  impotent  act,  of  course,  but  showing 
will.  Seeing  this  determination  of  her  mind,  and 
remembering  the  atrocious  acts  done  in  those  days 
for  the  objects  cherished  by  her — and  by  none 
were  more  wicked  deeds  done  than  by  her  own 
uncles  of  the  house  of  Guise — we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  she  should  have  so  little  friendship  from 
the  partisans  of  the  opposite  faith,  or  that  men  of 
their  stamp  in  such  an  age  should  have  been  gov- 
erned by  no  nice  scruples  in  their  conduct  towards 
her.  It  is  not  our  part,  however,  to  regard  the 
motives  or  objects  of  parties :  we  are  called  on 
solely  to  consider  their  acts,  to  ascertain  what 
these  truly  were,  and  to  judge  of  them  according 
to  the  abiding  and  universal  rules  of  justice. 

The  more  controverted  part  of  Mary's  life  com- 
mences with  her  marriage  to  Lord  Darnley  in  1565. 
It  now  clearly  appears  that  she  was  led  to  marriage 
at  this  time  against  her  will,  and  as  a  measure  of 
political  expediency  ;  and  that  she  chose  Darnley 
from  no  personal  preference,  no  romantic  attach- 
ment, as  has  been  thought,  but  because  he  was  a 
Stuart,  next  to  herself  in  the  English  succession, 
and,  as  a  Catholic,  agreeable  to  that  section  of  her 
subjects  which  she  was  most  anxious  to  gratify. 
One  powerful  consideration  in  this  marriage  was 
its  enabling  her  to  bear  her  part  against  the 
machinations  of  her  natural  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  in  one  shape 
or  another  the  actual  ruler  of  Scotland.  The  mar- 
riage was  disappointing  to  Murray  and  to  Eliza- 


beth ;    and  the  former,  with  the  secret  aid  of  the 
latter,  immediately  raised  a  rebellion  against  his 
sister.     Defeated  by  Mary  and  the  faithful  part  of 
her  subjects,  he  fled  to  the  English  court,  where 
he  received  protection.     The  concern  which  Ran- 
dolph, the  English  resident  at  Edinburgh,  had  in 
Murray's  rebellion,  is  shown  in  a  letter  of  Mary  to 
her   English    ambassador,  Robert   Melville,   now 
published  for  the  first  time  :  "  Melville,"  she  says, 
*'  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  how,  before  your  de- 
parting,   we    had    granted    our    pardon    to   John 
Johnstovv'n,  who  coming  home,  and  this  same  day 
being  before  us,  we  inquired  of  him  the  cause  of 
his  departing.     He  answered,  that  in  the  middle 
of  August  last  he  was  sent  for  by  Master  Randolph 
to  come   and  speak  with  him  at  his  lodging,  at 
David  Forrester's,  whither  he  came  ;    and  after 
some  declaration  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
how  he  was  my  Lord  of  Murray's  servant,  and 
one  whom  he  would  specially  trust.  Master  Ran- 
dolph delivered  to  him  three  sacks  of  money  sealed, 
wherein  was  contained  (as  was  said)  three  thou- 
sand crowns,  which  he,  at  Randolph's  desire,  con- 
veyed to  St.  Andrews,  and  delivered  the  same  to 
my  Lady  Murray,  receiving  her  receipt   for  it, 
which  he  carried  back  to  Randolph.     And  fearing 
that  the  matter  might  be  discovered,  he  (Johns- 
town) durst  not  remain,  but  departed.     And  at  the 
very  time  that  we  were  receiving  this  declaration, 
Mr.  Randolph  happening  to  be  present  with  our 
council  discussing  matters  relating  to  the  borders, 
we  thought  it  not  inconvenient  to  report  to  him  the 
report  made  to  us,  and  show  him  plainly  that  in 
consideration  the  queen,  our  good  sister,  his  ntiis- 
tress,  had  not  only  to  our  dearest  brother,  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  his  ambassador  resident  there, 
but  also  to  Monsieur  Ramboletz,  his  late  ambassa- 
dor here,  and  by  Randolph  to  ourselves  declared, 
that  she  had  neither  aided,  nor  was  willing  to  aid 
and  support  our  rebels  with  men,  money,  or  other- 
wise, to  our  displeasure  ;  which  we  take  to  be  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  will  look  for  no  other  at  her 
hands ;  such  account  do  we  make  of  her  and  her 
declaration,  given  in  that  behalf,  which  we  can  in 
no  wise  mistrust.     Yet  that  he,  her  servant  and 
minister,  occupying  a  peaceable  charge,  contrary 
to  her  will  and  meaning,  should  undertake  a  thing 
so  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  we  could  not  but  think 
very  strange  of  it,  and  had  right  good  occasion  to 
be  offended  with  his  misbehavior,  that  within  our 
own  realm  had  comforted  them  with  money  to  our 
displeasure,  who  were  our  rebels,  and  with  whom 
we  had  just  cause  to  be  offended."*     Randolph, 
she  adds,  first  denied  the  charge,  but  when  evi- 
dence was  brought  against  him,  he  stood  at  bay, 
and  announced  "that  he  held  himself  as  only  an- 
swerable for  his  conduct  to  his  own  mistress.  The 
crookedness  of  policy  thus  shown  in  Mary's  ene- 
mies contrasts  strongly  with  her  implicit,  unsus- 
pecting faith  in  the  good  feeling  and  conscientious- 
ness of  Elizabeth. 

The  documents  here  adduced  respecting  the 
murder  of  Riccio,  make  clear  the  motives  of  the 
various  parties ;  Darnley  having  none  besides  his 
wish  to  secure  the  crovv-n  matrimonial,  in  which 
the  poor  Italian  had  opposed  him.  Randolph 
wrote  at  the  time  to  Cecil  a  scandalous  letter  im- 
peaching the  queen's  honor.  His  credibility  as  a 
witness  against  her  so  soon  after  she  had  convicted 

*For  the  translation  of  this  and  some  of  the  ensuing 
extracts  from  the  queen's  correspondence,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Athenaeum. 
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him  of  the  basest  duplicity,  might  be  safeJy  left  to 
impartial  consideration  ;  but  it  is  well  to  know 
that,  from  the  various  documents  now  brought  for- 
ward, there  cannot  remain  the  slightest  shade  of 
suspicion  against  Mary  on  this  score.  The  assas- 
sination of  Riccio,  over  and  above  the  personal 
motive  of  Darnley,  was  a  Protestant  move  neces- 
sary to  turn  affairs  at  the  Scottish  court,  so  as  to 
allow  of  Murray  and  his  friends  being  pardoned  for 
their  rebellion.  It  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
what  a  change  of  ministry  through  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  the  present  day.  The 
religious  feelings  of  that  time,  so  far  from  forbid- 
ding, stimulated  such  barbarities. 

The  whole  behavior  of  Darnley  from  this  time 
was  such  as  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  queen. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  fool,  with  all  the 
qualities  of  intractableness  and  waywardness  which 
that  term  implies.  Yet  all  the  evidence  that  ap- 
pears represents  Mary  as  submitting  to  his  follies 
with  patience.  In  November,  1566,  four  months 
after  the  birth  of  her  son,  her  principal  lords — 
Murray,  Bothwell,  Huntley,  Argyle,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington — came  formally  to  her  at  Craig- 
millar,  to  propose  that  she  should  divorce  Darnley  ; 
but  she  told  them  that  she  would  abide  the  will  of 
Providence  to  be  relieved  from  her  present  suffer- 
ings, and  positively  refused  to  go  into  the  scheme. 
One  reason  for  this  resolution  on  Mary's  part  may 
have  been  of  a  political  nature.  In  her  communi- 
cations at  this  time  with  Elizabeth,  it  is  evident 
that  her  predominant  aim  was  to  secure  her  being 
declared  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  English 
throne.  It  might  seem  to  her  that  the  English 
people  were  not  the  more  likely  to  favor  her  hopes, 
if  they  saw  her  engaged  in  suing  a  divorce 
from  her  husband,  not  only  from  a  consideration 
of  the  indecorum  which  always  attends  such  an 
act,  but  because  it  lessened  her  prospect  of  heirs 
of  her  own  body.  Within  a  month  of  the  death 
of  Darnley,  namely,  on  the  .13th  January,  1567, 
she  is  found  writing  a  complaisant  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth, urging  her  pretensions  to  be  declared  the 
heir  of  the  English  crown.  "  Always,"  she  says, 
"  have  we  commended  us  and  the  equity  of  our 
cause  to  you,  and  have  certainly  looked  for  your 
friendship  therein  ;  whereon  we  have  continually 
trusted  ;  and  now  we  think  us  fully  assured  of  the 
same,  having  thereof  so  large  proof  by  knowledge 
of  your  good  mind  and  entire  affection,  declared  by 
your  said  ambassador,  as  also  by  our  servant  Rob- 
ert Melville  ;  not  doubting  but  in  time  convenient 
you  will  proceed  to  the  perfecting  and  consumma- 
tion of  that  which  you  have  begun  to  utter,  as 
well  to  your  own  people  as  to  other  nations,  the 
opinion  you  have  of  the  equity  of  our  cause  and 
your  affection  toward  us ;  and  namely,  in  the 
examining  of  the  will  supposed  to  be  made  by  the 
king  your  father,  which  some  would  lay  as  a  bar 
in  our  way  ;  according  to  your  own  promise  to  us, 
as  well  contained  in  your  letter  sent  by  our  servant 
Robert  Melville,  whereof  he  has  made  us  report 
that  you  would  proceed  therein  before  your  nobili- 
ty (being  at  this  present  assembly)  departed  to- 
Avards  their  own  houses."  At  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Darnley  was  sick  of  small-pox.  Immedi- 
ately after,  Mary  was  informed  of  a  plot  which  he 
was  alleged  to  have  formed  for  seizing  the  infant 
prince,  and  getting  himself  made  regent  in  his 
name.  Even  while  having  such  grounds  of  sus- 
picion against  him,  she  is  found  writing  to  her 
ambassador  in  France,  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow— "  Always  we   perceive  him  occupied  and 


busy  enough  to  have  inquisition  of  our  doings ; 
which,  God  willing,  shall  ahvays  be  such  as  none 
shall  have  occasion  to  be  offended  with  theni^  or  to 
report  of  us  anyway  but  honorably ;  howsoever  he, 
his  father,  and  their  favorers  speak,  who  we  know 
want  no  good  will  to  give  us  trouble,  if  their  power 
equalled  their  inclinations."  It  need  hardly  be 
asked,  if  a  person  with  such  reasons  for  standing 
well  with  the  world,  and  who  gives  such  incontes- 
table evidence  of  her  having  been  alive  to  those 
reasons,  was  at  all  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  murder  of  her  husband  1  an  event 
which,  whether  she  had  any  concern  in  it  or  not, 
could  not  but  be  damaging  to  her  immediate  affairs, 
as  well  as  her  prospects. 

A  letter  of  Mary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
written  the  morning  after  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
adverts  to  some  information  he  had  communicated 
to  her  as  to  designs  against  herself ;  and  she  ex- 
presses her  belief  that  the  explosion  of  the  house 
was  designed  for  herself  likewise,  as  she  had  slept 
in  it  three  out  of  the  seven  preceding  days,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  sleeping  in  it  that  night 
by  the  chance  of  having  had  to  attend  a  masque  at 
Holyrood  house.  Bothwell,  the  actual  murderer, 
now  comes  prominently  forward.  The  common 
supposition  is,  that  Mary  favored  his  escape  from 
the  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  the  instance 
of  Darnley's  father.  It  appears  that  he  was  in 
reality  protected  by  a  confederation  of  nobles, 
amongst  whom  were  those  who  soon  afterwards 
deposed  the  queen.  These  men  now  associated  in 
a  bond  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  marriage 
between  Mary  and  this  atrocious  member  of  their 
corps.  And  it  is  remarkable  of  this  association 
that  its  leader,  Morton,  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  That  the  queen  had  any  in- 
clination to  the  proposed  match,  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  sound  evidence  ;  for  the  celebrated  ^*^«»prs 
afterwards  produced  in  a  casket  are  manilesuy  a 
base  and  clumsy  forgery.  That  it  was,  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  objectionable  to  Mary,  is  indubita- 
ble, for  Bothwell  was  a  Protestant.  See,  then, 
the  actual  progress  of  events.  Bothwell,  armed 
with  the  bond  favoring  his  suit  of  Mary's  liand, 
seized  her  person  as  she  was  travelling  from  Stir- 
ling to  Edinburgh,  and  immediately  conducted  her 
to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  she  was  kept  a  ])ri- 
soner  for  several  days.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that,  at  that  time,  there  was  no  standing  army,  not 
even  a  regiment  of  guards,  to  support  the  head  of 
the  government  in  Scotland.  Mary  depended,  for 
the  means  of  maintaining  her  place  and  function, 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  nobility.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that,  sinking  under  this  indignity,  to  which 
her  chief  nobles  appeared  to  have  conspired,  she 
should  have  been  induced,  for  the  sake  of  her  repu- 
tation as  a  woman,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  her 
place  as  a  queen,  to  consent  to  the  odious  match 
which  was  soon  after  carried  into  effect  1  And  can 
we  have  any  doubt  of  the  real  views  of  Morton  and 
his  confederates  in  promoting  the  marriage,  when 
we  find  them  immediately  after  taking  advantage 
of  the  infamy  which  it  produced,  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  against  her,  and  in  brief  space  effect- 
ing her  dethronement?  In  the  whole  series  of 
proceedings,  Mary  appears  as  the  victim  of  force. 
At  the  marriage,  she  was  habited  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. The  state  of  lier  feelings  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  her  nuptials,  is  evinced  by  De  Croc,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  visited  her  at  her  own 
request,  "  I  perceived,"  says  he,  "  a  strange  for- 
mality between  her  and  her  husband,  which  she 
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begged  me  to  excuse,  saying  that  if  I  saw  her  sad 
it  was  because  she  did  not  wish  to  be  happy,  as 
she  said  she  never  could  be,  wishing  only  for  death. 
Yesterday,"  he  adds,  "being  all  alone  in  a  closet 
with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  she  called  aloud  for 
them  to  give  her  a  knife  to  kill  herself  with.  Those 
who  were  in  the  room  adjoining  the  closet  heard 
her."*  There  is  also  evidence  of  Bothwell  re- 
garding her  as  a  person  requiring  to  be  watched, 
that  he  might  work  out  his  ends  successfully.  In 
her  own  communication  to  the  French  court  re- 
specting the  marriage,  she  speaks  as  follows : — 
*'  When  he  saw  us  like  to  reject  all  his  suit  and 
offers,  in  the  end  he  showed  us  how  far  he  had 
proceeded  with  our  whole  nobility  and  principals 
of  our  estates,  and  what  they  had  promised  him 
under  their  own  handwriting.  If  we  had  cause, 
then,  to  be  astonished,  we  remit  us  to  the  judgment 
of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  others  our  friends. 
Seeing  ourself  in  his  power,  sequestered  from  the 
company  of  our  servants  and  others  of  whom  we 
might  ask  counsel ;  yea,  seeing  them  upon  whose 
counsel  and  fidelity  we  had  before  depended,  whose 
force  ought  and  must  maintain  our  authority, 
without  whom  in  a  manner  we  are  nothing,  before- 
hand already  won  over  to  his  wishes,  and  so  we 
left  alone  as  it  were  a  prey  unto  him  ;  many  things 
we  resolved  with  ourself,  but  could  never  find  a 
way  of  escape.  And  yet  gave  he  us  little  space 
to  meditate  with  ourself,  ever  pressing  us  with 
continual  and  importunate  suit."  It  may  be  asked 
if  this  is  the  language  in  which  she  could  have 
been  expected  to  write  to  a  friendly  potentate  re- 
specting a  husband  whom  she  had  married  under 
the  influence  of  an  infatuated  passion,  as  repre- 
sented by  her  enemies.  In  short,  while  there  is 
no  worthy  evidence  of  any  love  on  Mary's  part  to- 
wards Bothwell,  or  of  a  single  motive  of  another 
kind  which  she  could  have  for  such  a  marriage  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  as  the  event  proved, 
likely  to  be  most  injurious  to  her  ;  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  afTair  having  sprung  from  the 
ambition  of  this  profligate  man,  and  been  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  a  set  of  his  compeers,  who 
saw  in  this  step  a  sure  means  of  effecting  an  object 
long  desired  by  them — the  destruction  of  a  ruler 
opposed  to  them  in  faith,  and  whose  continuance 
in  power  was  dangerous  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  five  weeks  from  the  marriage  these  men  had 
immured  the  queen  in  Lochleven,  while  Bothwell 
was  an  outlaw  roaming  through  the  northern  seas. 
The  whole  subsequent  conduct  of  Mary  respect- 
ing Bothwell  is  accordant  with  the  supposition  of 
the  marriage  having  been  contrary  to  her  will. 
She  parted  with  him  at  Carberry  without  a  sigh. 
In  her  letters  after  thai  event,  she  is  not  found 
alluding  to  him.  That  she  declined  a  proposed 
divorce  the  month  after  their  parting,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  owing  to  her  having  been  pregnant  of  a 
daughter,  now  ascertained  to  have  been  born  at 
Lochleven,  and  who  died  a  nun  in  France.  The 
trial  got  up  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch 
lords,  daring  her  imprisonment  in  England,  with 
a  view  to  establish  her  guilt,  ended,  as  is  well 
known,  in  a  complete  failure.  But  the  crowning 
evidence  on  the  exculpatory  side  is  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  Bothwell. 
This  wretched  man  perished  in  a  Danish  prison 
ten  years  after  his  fall.     Mary  then  wrote  as  fol- 
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lows  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  : — "  Informa- 
tion has  been  received  here  of  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  that  before  his  decease  he 
made  an  ample  confession  of  his  crime,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  guilty  author  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  king,  my  husband,  of  which  he  ex- 
pressly acquitted  me,  testifying  to  my  innocence 
on  the  peril  of  his  soul's  damnation  ;  and  since,  if 
this  be  true,  this  testimony  would  be  of  the  great- 
est value  to  me  against  the  false  calumnies  of  my 
enemies,  I  beg  of  you  to  investigate  the  truth  by 
all  the  means  possible.  Those  who  were  present 
at  this  declaration,  which  was  afterwards  signed 
and  sealed  by  them  in  the  form  of  a  last  will  and 
testament,  are  Otto  Braw,  of  the  castle  of  Elcem- 
bro  ;  Paris  Braw,  of  the  castle  of  Vascut ;  Mr. 
Gullunstame,  of  the  castle  of  Fulkenster ;  the 
Bishop  of  Skonen,  and  four  magistrates  of  that 
town.  If  De  Monceaulx,  who  has  formerly  traf- 
ficked in  that  country,  would  make  a  voyage 
thither  to  inquire  more  particularly,  I  would  be 
glad  to  employ  him  for  the  purpose,  and  to  furnish 
money  for  his  travelling  expenses."  Now  this 
document,  which  Mary  wished  to  be  produced, 
was  sent  to  Elizabeth,  but  bi/  her  suppressed.  Mor- 
ton, who  was  now  regent  in  Scotland,  is  at  the 
same  time  found  imprisoning  a  man  for  spreading 
a  report  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document. 
Prince  Labanoff  has,  however,  obtained  an  origi- 
nal and  undoubted  copy  of  Both  well's  declaration, 
showing  that  the  account  which  Mary  had  heard 
of  it  was  correct.  A  man  in  Bothwell's  circum- 
stances could  have  no  motive  to  clear  the  character 
of  Mary,  if  she  had  actually  been  guilty.  The 
publication  of  this  important  document  is  deferred 
by  the  prince  till  he  shall  give  us  an  eighth  and 
final  volume,  stating  his  own  impressions  from  the 
interesting  series  of  papers  contained  in  the  seven 
already  published. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  the  evidence  now 
brought  out  in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  Mary.  It 
is  an  evidence  which  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
sectarian  spirit  still  alive  respecting  the  history  of 
her  times ;  but  to  minds  independent  of  that  influ- 
ence, it  will  carry  much  weight.  The  wonder 
with  candid  persons  will  now  be,  that  they  did  not 
long  ago  suspect  the  soundness  of  the  prevalent 
views  respecting  Mary,  seeing  that  she  was  ex- 
actly in  those  circumstances  which  make  fair 
treatment  next  to  impossible.  All  monarchs  suc- 
ceeded by  new  and  hostile  dynasties,  all  statesmen 
and  all  political  ideas  superseded  by  others  of  an 
opposite  stamp,  are  sure  to  be  misrepresented. 
Knowing  these  things,  it  appears  strange  that  we 
did  not  long  since  suspect  the  vulgar  history  of 
Queen  Mary,  merely  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  representatives  of  opposite  religious  and  politi- 
cal systems  had  been  in  possession  of  power  ever 
since  her  time.  We  might  have  been  startled,  if 
by  nothing  else,  by  reflecting  that  Mary  is  held 
infamous  on  a  merely  suspected  connexion  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  while  Elizabeth,  who  is 
known  for  certain  to  have  taken  measures  to  have 
Mary  assassinated,  who  called  Sir  A.  Pavvlett  a 
precise  fellow,  because  he  would  not  do  the  deed, 
and  who  actually  did  murder  Mary  under  form  of 
law,  is  handed  down  as  a  paragon  of  excellence. 
The  impartial  public  has  been  deficient  in  shrewd- 
ness, but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  deficient  in  man- 
fulness  to  express  its  sense  of  the  new  bearing  of 
this  question. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

A  sleepless  night  was  passed  also  by  Ada.  She 
had  felt  that  Mr.  Latimer's  behavior  to  her  through 
the  evening,  although  courteous  and  very  friendly, 
was  not  that  of  the  devoted  lover  She  had  worn 
outwardly  a  gay  untroubled  countenance ;  she  had 
laughed  and  sung,  and  accepted  the  attentions  of 
people  she  cared  nothing  about ;  but  now,  that  she 
was  alone,  she  gave  way  to  her  real  feelings. 
She  wept  bitterly  ;  she  reproached  Latimer  in  her 
mind  with  the  proverbial  inconstancy  of  his  sex  ; 
she  resolved  to  call  up  all  her  womanly  pride,  and 
be  equally  indifferent.  But  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  easier  said  than  done;  a  miserable 
feeling,  as  if  everything  was  a  blank,  lay  upon  her 
soul,  spite  even  of  pride  and  "womanly  spirit." 
And  then  there  slid  in  a  soft  persuading  sentiment, 
that  she  might  yet  win  him — beautiful  she  was, 
and  worthy  of  him ;  she  would  be  humble,  and 
gentle,  and  solicit  his  teaching ;  she  would  let  him 
see  how  faithful  her  heart  had  been.  As  to  his 
attentions  to  Agnes,  he  was  interested  probably 
with  her,  from  several  causes.  She  had  known 
him  often,  in  former  years,  leave  her,  the  wor- 
shipped queen  of  the  room,  to  dance  with,  or  pay 
attention  to  some  deformed,  or  neglected  girl. 
She  did  not  in  reality  attach  so  very  much  im- 
portance to  that ;  he  was  interested  in  Agnes,  for 
her  father's  sake  ;  she  had  expected  that  he  would 
be  so ;  and  if  she  herself  would  only  condescend 
to  let  him  know  that  his  favorite  author  was  hers 
also — that  they  had  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  pur- 
suits, in  common,  she  might  win  him,  spite  of  his 
indifference.  Ah  !  these  were  only  dreams  of  the 
night !  In  the  morning,  she  woke  with  the  feeling, 
that  it  is  vain  to  strive  against  the  natural  charac- 
ter. Reserved  and  proud  she  naturally  was ;  re- 
served and  proud  she  must  remain  to  be.  She 
could  not,  in  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  he  now 
was,  hint  to  him,  even  of  what  she  had  done  for 
his  sake  ;  not  even,  if  by  not  so  doing  she  must 
die !  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  returned  as  he 
went,  then  how  easily  would  all  have  been  told ; 
then  heart  would  have  responded  to  heart.  Now 
when  Ada  thought  upon  the  confession  which  she 
had  made  to  Agnes,  it  burned  within  her  soul  like 
'fire.  She  felt  humiliated,  and  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment rankled  in  her  heart. 

Their  next  meeting  was  an  unpleasant  one  for 
all  parties,  and  yet  outwardly  very  little  was  indi- 
cated. Nay,  even  Mrs.  Colville  herself,  seemed 
more  than  usually  gracious.  She  however  was 
full  of  bitter  displeasure.  Hence  it  was  that  dur- 
ing the  day  she  took  an  opportunity  of  having  a 
private  interview  with  Tom.  Private  interviews 
with  him,  were  not  very  general  things,  because 
Mrs.  Colville  was  never  quite  sure  how  far  her 
nephew  acted  with  her  ;  but  Mrs.  Sam,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Colville  had  already  canvassed  the 
subject  under  discussion,  advised  that  Tom  should 
be  counselled  with. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Latimer's  con- 
duct," said  she,  after  she  had  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, as  she  thought,  in  a  manner  flattering  to  his 
brotherly  pride. 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  Tom  abruptly. 

"  Then  you  observed  how  indifferent  he  seemed 
about  her  ■? "  asked  she  :  "  I  hope  nobody  else  did  ! " 

"  Very  likely  not,"  returned  Tom  ;  "but  we 
were  very  naturally  alive  to  the  subject.  Ton  my 
word,  I  thought  he  seemed  much  more  of  a  lover 
to  Agnes  than  to  Ada  !" 
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"  It  is  very  wrong  of  Agnes  to  encourage  hira. 
I  can  see  plain  enough  how  much  delighted  she  is 
with  his  attention — it  is  very  wrong  of  her !  I 
never  expected  we  should  have  been  having  any 
love-affairs  with  her,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Lat- 
imer !  I  told  Mrs.  Acton  that  she  had  no  fortune, 
that  she  was  quite  dependent  upon  her  uncle — and 
then  to  think  of  coming  in  that  dress  !  I  declare  I 
am  quite  provoked  when  I  think  of  it!" 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Tom,  speaking  the  idea 
which  had  occurred  to  himself,  "  that  Mr.  Latimer 
paid  all  that  attention  to  her,  because  she  was  not 
remarkably  well  dressed — and  yet,  after  all,  she 
really  did  not  look  amiss  !" 

"For  our  sweet  Ada's  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Col- 
ville, "  we  cannot  have  this  going  on.  It  is  wrong 
of  Mr.  Latimer,  and  it  is  still  worse  of  Agnes,  who 
owes  so  much  to  her  uncle  :  it  is  perfect  ingrati- 
tude, I  can  call  it  nothing  else  ;  and  she  shall 
leave  us,  as  sure  as  she  is  alive,  if  she  set  herself 
up  as  a  rival  to  Ada.  And,  by  the  bye,  who  was 
it  that  walked  home  with  her  last  night  1  I  had  a 
mind  to  ask  her  point-blank  this  morning  at  break- 
fast ;  but  I  thought  the  very  suspicion  of  its  being 
Mr.  Latimer,  would  be  so  unpleasant  to  poor 
Ada." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I  did  not  know 
that  she  was  gone,  until  supper  was  half  over.  1 
know,  however,  that  Latimer  was  not  in  when 
supper  began.  George  Bridport  took  in  Ada.  I 
almost  expected  that  I  must  do  it  myself.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  Latimer  walked  home  with 
her." 

"I  asked  Sykes  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Col- 
ville, "  but  she  could  not  tell  me.  Nobody  was 
with  her  at  the  door.  However,  I  '11  find  it  out ! 
And  then  there  is  another  thing,"  began  Mrs. 
Colville,  evidently  on  a  new  idea,  "  who  was  it 
that  sent  her  those  jet  ornaments  1  surely  that  was 
not  his  doing  1" 

Tom  laughed  aloud.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  nothing 
of  the  kind!  Her  uncle  in  Scotland,  or  her  bro- 
thers, or  some  of  her  London  friends.  Latimer  I 
God  bless  me,  how  could  you  think  of  such  a 
thing!" 

"  Well,  I  have  spoken  my  mind  to  you,"  said' 
the  old  lady,  "  and  we  must  consider  what  is  to  be 
done.  We  must  not  have  Ada's  prospects  in  life 
ruined,  and  the  whole  country  laughing  at  us,  for 
a  little  insignificant  girl  like  that,  without  a  penny 
to  her  fortune  !" 

Tom  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  say  some- 
thing in  opposition  to  his  aunt ;  but  he  merely 
ended  by  repealing  her  words,  that  they  must  cer- 
tainly consider  what  was  to  be  done. 

Tom,  however,  needed  very  little  time  for  con- 
sideration ;  he  had  already,  and  before  his  aunt 
spoke,  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  was  to  do. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  usual,  when  her  uncle,  who 
had  fully  and  freely  forgiven  all  her  short-comings- 
of  the  day  before,  and  had  even,  dear  old  man, 
asked  her  to  pardon  his  petulance,  was  gone  out 
in  his  bath  chair,  Agnes  went  out  too,  hoping,  as- 
she  always  did,  amid  the  quiet  of  nature,  to  allay 
the  troubles,  and  agitations,  and  uncertainties  of 
her  own  heart.  She  avoided  the  dingle  to-day,, 
unwilling  to  recall  more  vividly  than  it  yet  lived  im 
her  mind,  the  strange  interview  with  Jeffkins  ;  and. 
taking  a  shorter  cut  went  direct  to  Woodbury 
Lane,  as  beinff  the  most  retired  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  walked  as  far  as  the  little  bridge 
over  the  Merley  brook,  and  then  she  sat  down. 
What  was  her  surprise,  and  no  less  her  chagrin,. 
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when  her  cousin  Tom,  who,  as  on  former  after- 
noons, but  now  on  foot,  must  have  taken  the  bridle 
road  down  the  dingle,  was  now  seen  coming  down 
the  lane,  in  that  direction  towards  her.  It  was  no 
use  trying  to  escape  him  ;  they  saw  each  other  at 
the  first  moment,  and  the  next  he  was  at  her  side. 

There  was  a  very  friendly  expression  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  peculiar  meaning  in  his  voice  as  he  said, 
"  I  knew  you  were  here,  Agnes,  and  therefore  I 
came.     I  hope  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  you." 

"  I  came  for  a  solitary  walk,"  returned  Agnes. 
"  I  have  just  now  many  things  to  think  of." 

"And  so  have  I,"  said  he;  "and  yet,  more 
correctly  speaking,  I  have  but  one  ;  and  I  may  as 
well  be  candid  with  you  at  once ;  it  is  yourself. 
It  is  no  use  trying  to  conceal  it  any  longer  ;  and 
you  must  long  have  been  aware  of  it — I  love  you, 
Agnes,  most  desperately — most  sincerely  !" 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  say  so,"  returned 
Agnes,  with  a  pale  cheek,  and  an  earnest  voice. 
"  It  will  bring  much  unhappiness  to  us  both,  and 
much  confusion  in  your  family,  and  much  trou- 
ble." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Tom,  speaking  in  a  bold 
and  cheerful  voice,  taking  at  the  same  time  his 
cousin's  hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw  ;  "  who 
is  there  to  say  that  I  do  wrong  in  marrying  you  1 
I  am  my  own  master.  My  father  loves  you  as  a 
daughter  already  ;  Ada  loves  you  like  a  sister  ;  my 
Aunt  Colville  is  not  of  the  consequence  she  fancies 
herself;  we  will  have  you,  as  my  own  dear  little 
wife,  mistress  at  Lawford,  and  then  the  old  lady 
may  look  out  for  a  home  for  herself." 

Tom  spoke  like  a  lover  who  has  no  fear  of 
being  refused  ;  in  fact  he  never  dreamed  of  it. 

"It  cannot  be!"  returned  Agnes,  in  a  voice 
I  deeply  agitated. 

''  And  why  not?"  asked  he  ;  "  what  can  possi- 
Tbly  prevent  it?  My  whole  life  shall  make  you 
•happy  ;  and  more  "than  that,  Agnes,"  said  he, 
]  looking  tenderly  into  her  face,  "  shall  make  me 

•  deserve   the   happiness   of   being   your   husband. 
You  know  not,"  continued  he  in   his  peculiarly 

■  persuasive  voice,  "  the  immense  influence  which 
;you  have  over  me.  I  am  already  far  different 
:  from  what  I  was.     I  believe  that  I  am  a  better 

man  :  it  is  you  who  have  made  me  so.  You  can 
'.make  me  what  you  like  !" 

"  I  believe  of  a  truth,"  said  Agnes,  "  that  a 
'very  noble  nature  lies  within  you.  I  believe  you 
'to  be  capable  of  every  good  sentiment.  I  bless 
'God,  indeed,  if  I  have  been  the  means  of  awaken- 
:  ing  one  better  thought  in  your  soul — but  your  wife 
n  never  can  be." 

"  And  why  not?"  demanded  he  ;  "  there  are  no 

•  difficulties  that  cannot  be   overcome.     As  to  for- 

•  tune,"  said  he,  thinking  that  perhaps  that  was  in 
'.  her  mind,    "  I  want  not  a  farthing  with  you.     I 

■  want  you  and  nothing  more  :  you  are  far  dearer  to 
Lme  than  a  million  of  money  ;  and  as  to  any  differ- 

■  ences  of  opinion — there  are  none,  I  think  as  you 
"do  ;  you  have  never  uttered  one  sentiment,  however 
:  my  Aunt  Colville  may  have  made  an  outcry  about 
:  it,  that  has  not  had  a  response  in  my  own  heart. 
'  You  have  been  like  the  light  of  truth  to  me  :  you 
I  have  dispersed  many  errors.  As  my  wife,  it  will 
I  be  my  pride  to  make  you  happy.  Where,  then,  is 
t.the  impossibility?" 

"  Dear  cousin,"   said   Agnes,   looking  at  him 

•  with  the  most  friendly  candor,   "  you  will  give  me 

•  credit  for  truthfulness  of  character — you  can  be- 
Mieve  that  what  I  say,  t  mean,  and  that  I  would  not 

willingly  say  anything  which  should  deeply  wound 


you,  without  having  grave  and  convincing  proof  to 
myself  of  its  truth  and  its  necessity.  Believe  me 
then  when  I  say,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  become 
your  wife.  I  love  you  as  a  dear  friend  and  broth- 
er ;  you  are  more  interesting  to  me  than  I  can  tell, 
or  you  can  well  conceive.  God  knows  how  will- 
ingly I  would  serve  you  ;  but  in  this  one  particular 
I  cannot !  That  you  love  me  I  sincerely  believe  ! 
but  that  you  do  so,  I  consider  one  of  the  saddest 
events  of  my  life,  because  1  must  give  you  pain  !" 

"  This  is  the  merest  mockery,  Agnes,"  said  he, 
impatiently  ;  "  what  is  love  either  as  a  friend  or  a 
sister  when  the  heart  makes  a  much  warmer  de- 
mand !  True  love  is  a  thing  not  to  be  trifled  with 
— not  to  be  given  by  weight  and  measure.  If  a 
true  heart,  Agnes,  an  amended  life,  a  devotion 
which  death  only  can  end,  can  win  from  you  no 
better  return  than  this,  then  there  is  only  one  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn — and  the  conjectures  of  my 
Aunt  Colville,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness, 
"  may  not,  after  all,  be  so  very  much  wrong — it 
may  be  true  that  you  are  placing  yourself  as  a  rival 
to  Ada!" 

"Does  Mrs.  Colville,  then,  say  so?"  asked 
Agnes,  suddenly  startled  by  the  words.  "Ah, 
no  !  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  such  a  thing !  I 
will  now  be  candid  with  you,  because  I  am  sure 
that  you  deserve  that  I  should  be  so.  The  slight 
attentions  which  Mr.  Latimer  paid  me  last  night 
troubled  me  greatly  ;  how  thankfully  would  I  have 
placed  him  by  Ada's  side  !  and  these  things,  slight 
as  they  may  be,  have  determined  me  to  leave  Law- 
ford.  My  solitary  walk  this  morning  was  to  think 
over  my  plans.  I  have  already  written  to  my 
mother  to  announce  my  intentions.  This,  I  think, 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  wish  not  to  be  Ada's 
rival." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  us,"  said 
he  ;  "  and  the  best  way,  and  the  surest,  and  the 
wisest  way  of  proving  that  your  heart  has  no  inter- 
est in  Mr.  Latimer,  is  to  accept  of  my  hand  and 
heart.  Say  yes,  dearest  Agnes,"  pleaded  he. 
"  If  you  could  only  know  the  sincerity  of  my  love, 
could  only  give  me  credit  for  the  good  that  1  know 
myself  to  be  capable  of,  and  which  you  have,  un- 
consciously to  yourself,  awakened  into  vigorous 
growth  within  me,  you  would  not  drive  me  to 
despair  by  rejecting  my  suit !  Does  there  yet  re- 
main an  impossibility?"  asked  he  impatiently,  as 
he  saw  her  yet  pale  and  distressed  countenance. 

"Relying,"  she  said,  "on  the  good  that  is 
within  you,  I  will  say  a  few  words — strange  words, 
of  a  truth,  for  me  to  say — but  they  will  explain  all 
to  you."  She  paused,  for  she  had  given  herself  a 
difficult  task,  and  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that 
she  thus  continued — "  Before  I  came  to  Lawford  a 
sad  secret  was  committed  to  me  by  one  whose  life 
was  your  sacrifice." 

Tom  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had  held,  and 
turned  pale. 

"  On  the  last  evening  of  her  unhappy  life,"  con- 
tinued Agnes,  "an  evening  which  terminated  a 
short  career  of  sin  and  misery,  she  intrusted  to  me, 
upon  her  bended  knees,  the  child  which,  with  mis- 
taken views — which  brought  on  her  an  awful  pun- 
ishment— she  had  abandoned.  To  the  last  moment 
I  am  convinced  that  you  were  dearer  to  her  than 
life." 

Tom  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  By  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  yet  I  be- 
lieve through  the  hand  of  God,  I  found  the  child  in 
the  caravan  of  those  poor  Marchmonts  who  were  in 
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this  very  lane.  But  you  know  the  history  of  the 
poor  child,"  said  she,  "  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  And  what  is  this  that  you  have  been  plotting 
and  caballing  with  those  wretched  people?"  asked 
he,  evidently  assuming  anger  to  conceal  deeper 
feelings. 

'*  Nothing,"  returned  she,  mildly.  *'  The  secret 
which  that  unhappy  girl  confided  to  ms,  has  never 
passed  my  own  breast.  The  woman,  however, 
was  at  the  point  of  death  ,  the  child  about  to  be 
abandoned  a  second  time  ;  the  husband,  a  brutal 
and  dissolute  man,  would  not  permit  the  clergy- 
man to  visit  his  wife,  because,  as  you  know,  he 
had  inveterate  hatred  against  Mr.  Colville.  I 
therefore  sent  for  the  father  of  the  child's  mother ; 
he  is  a  good  man,  and  one  whom  my  father  knew 
well — the  child  is  now^  in  his  hands — it  will  want 
no  more." 

"  And  for  what  is  this  wretched  history  now 
brought  up  against  me?"  demanded  he  :  "  these 
are  some  of  the  outre  notions  of  which  my  Aunt 
Colville  complains  ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  subject, 
too,  for  a  young  lady  to  introduce  to  a  gentleman  !" 
and  with  these  words  there  was  an  attempted  jeer 
in  his  countenance. 

"  You  pressed  me  very  closely,"  returned 
Agnes,  "  or  I  would  not  have  spoken  of  it.  You 
may  treat  it  with  levity  ;  but  I  cannot  do  so.  You 
may  still  consider  it,  as  no  doubt  you  do,  a  light 
thing,  to  win  the  love  of  a  poor  girl,  to  whom  you 
could  make  no  restitution,  only  for  her  ruin  ;  but, 
believe  me,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  of  truth  and  justice, 
it  is  not  so.  This  it  is,  I  candidly  confess  to  you, 
outre,  as  my  notions  may  appear,  which  kept  ray 
heart  safe  while  it  acknowledged  your  native  good- 
ness, and  whilst  it  blessed  you  for  being  kind  to 
me — ^very  kind,  when  others  were  not  so — this  it 
was  which  kept  my  heart  free  from  any  warmer 
sentiment  than  friendship  and  gratitude.  These  I 
have  always  felt  for  you,  and  these  I  shall  always 
feel  :  and  I  conjure  you,  by  all  that  is  sacred  and 
dear  to  you,  to  listen  to  the  better  voice  within 
your  own  soul,  which  even  now  reproaches  you 
for  having  treated  that  as  a  trifle  which  was  a 
great  and  an  awful  sin  !"  ^ 

He  knew  that  every  word  which  she  said  was 
true ;  but  pride  and  an  evil  spirit  warred  yet 
against  the  good  that  was  in  him. 

"  If  women,"  continued  Agnes,  "  would  but  be 
faithful  to  virtue,  not  only  in  their  own  persons, 
but  for  virtue's  own  sake,  and  would  feel,  as  tru- 
ly is  the  case,  that  the  whole  sex  is  injured  if  but 
one  woman  fall,  then  how  differently  would  men 
treat  women  !" 

The  evil  spirit  within  his  heart  suggested  to 
him  to  turn  her  words  to  ridicule ;  to  question 
even  whether  the  faultless  Latimer  were  really 
without  sin  :  but  his  newly-awakened  and  better 
nature  silenced  the  spirit ;  his  answer  therefore 
was  of  another  kind. 

"  Agnes,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  wrung  her 
heart  but  to  hear,  "  is  my  crime,  then,  like  Cain's, 
to  make  me  an  outcast  forever?  Does  my  error, 
which  may  have  its  palliation,  exclude  me  for- 
ever from  hope?  Cannot  sincere  repentance,  cannot 
an  after  life  of  purity  and  truth  atone  to  your  sense 
of  virtue  for  one  transgression  ?  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  sinned.  I  will  make  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power — all  that  even  you  can  require  from 
me.  I  will  acknowledge  the  child  of  that  unhap- 
py girl.  I  will  do  all  you  ask,  all  you  demand — 
only  refuse  me  not  your  love  !" 

Agnes  felt  that  the  time  of  trial  was  now  at 


hand.  She  was  silent,  and  the  eloquent  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  counselled  deeply 
with  her  own  heart ;  many  feelings — and  a  woman 
is  often  never  nearer  to  accepting  a  man  than  when 
she  refuses  him,  strange  as  the  paradox  may  ap- 
pear— pleaded  in  his  favor.  Feelings  of  deep 
compassion  for  him ;  entire  trust  in  her  power 
over  him  for  good  ;  gratitude  for  much  kindness, 
all  pleaded  for  him  ;  but  still  there  was  another 
voice,  strong  in  its  sense  of  truth  and  right,  which 
said  no — and  to  that  she  listened,  although  it  com- 
pelled her  to  a  hard  task. 

"  Speak,  Agnes,"  pleaded  the  young  man,  ear- 
nestly :  "  say  that  you  will  not  cast  me  off,  and 
my  life  and  all  that  I  have  is  yours  !" 

"  May  God  in  heaven  strengthen  us  both  !"  said 
xVgnes,  in  a  broken  voice  :   "  but  we  must  part !" 

"  We  part  then  !"  returned  he,  in  a  voice  which 
went  to  her  heart,  "  and  may  God  bless  you  !  but 
you  have  made  a  miserable  man  of  me,  when  you 
might  have  made  me  so  happy!"  And  without 
another  word  or  look,  like  one  who  was  prepared 
to  meet  his  fate,  he  turned  and  slowly  walked 
away. 

Whether  she  had  done  right  or  wrong,  for  the 
first  sad  moments  after  his  departure,  she  knew 
not.  She  felt  like  one  who  has  been  stunned,  and 
all  was  dark  within  her  mind.  She  sat  for  some 
time  after  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  she,  too, 
arose  and  walked  slowly  homeward.  This  de- 
claration had  taken  her  by  surprise  :  she  could 
hardly  believe  but  that  it  was  a  strange  and  trou- 
bled dream. 

Tom  came  not  back  to  dinner ;  but  he  was  often 
so  very  eccentric  in  his  movements  that  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  circumstance.  Mrs.  Col- 
ville and  Ada  sat  in  the  little  library  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Agnes  read  aloud  a  new  novel  of  Mrs. 
Gore's.  It  was  a  quiet  evening,  and  over  the 
minds  of  the  household,  whatever  might  be  their 
true  inward  feelings,  there  was  a  great  outward 
serenity.  Agnes,  however,  grew  silently  un- 
easy as  bed-lime  approached,  and  Tom  had  not 
yet  returned. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  become  of  him  !"  said  Ada, 
after  her  father  had  retired  for  the  night. 

Agnes  would  have  told  them  that  she  had  seen 
him  that  afternoon  in  Woodbury  Lane  :  but  slie 
did  not  dare  to  trust  her  voice  in  speaking  of  him. 

At  length,  when  it  was  concluded  that  the  ser- 
vants must  sit  up  for  him,  a  note  was  brought  in. 
It  had  been  sent  from  a  road-side  iim,  where  the 
coach  stopped,  a  few  miles  off,  and  was  to  say, 
that  important  business  had  unexpectedly  taken 
him  from  home  ;  that  his  portmanteau,  with  such 
things  as  he  enumerated,  should  be  sent  to  him  at 
Leicester  the  next  day,  and  that  the  time  of  his 
return  was  uncertain. 

Young  Mr.  Lawford  had  his  own  business,  his 
railway  shares  to  look  after,  and  Heaven  knows 
what :  so  his  absence  caused  no  astonishment. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Three,  four,  five  days  went  on  quietly,  and  then 
a  Itetter  came  for  Agnes  from  her  mother.  It  was 
such  a  letter  as  she  expected.  And  now  her  kind, 
considerate  Scottish  uncle  prayed  her  to  come  to 
him  ;  she  should  be  to  him,  he  said,  as  a  daughter. 
He  remitted  to  her  money  for  her  journey,  and  ar- 
ranged how  and  when  she  was  to  come.  "  I  wish, 
however,"  said  her  mother,  towards  the  end  of  the 
letter,  "  that  you  could  see  those  dear  boys  before 
you  leave  Engl.ind  ;  but  it  is  impossible.     Their 
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letters  are  cheerful ;  they  are  in  good  health,  and  are 
doing  well ;  but  poor  Harry  feels  it  very  hard  to 
spend  his  holidays  at  school.  The  Carters,  to  whom 
they  were  to  go,  are  called  to  Boulogne  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  poor  Ellen  ;  and  the  Ridleys 
have  the  scarletina,  so  that  there  is  nothing  for  them 
but  to  submit,  and  be  as  contented  as  they  can." 

The  expectation  of  being  so  soon  reunited  again 
to  her  beloved  mother,  diffused,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  days,  a  cheerfulness  over  the  mind  of 
Agnes.  Her  mother  also  entirely  approved  of  her 
conduct  in  every  way  ;  and  how  strengthening,  in 
difficult  circumstances,  is  the  approval  of  those 
whose  judgment  we  esteem  !  It  was  now  time  to 
announce  her  intentions  to  her  relatives  ;  and,  after 
all,  as  she  expected  it  would  be,  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  painful  duty.  But,  however,  it  must  be 
done. 

Ada  was  alone  in  her  dressing-room,  and  to  her 
Agnes  went  first. 

"  I  am  come  to  announce  to  you,  dear  Ada,"  she 
said,  "  that  I  am  shortly  about  to  leave  you.  My 
mother  and  my  uncle  wish  me  to  go  to  them — but 

I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness "  More  she 

could  not  say. 

"  I  know  how  it  is,"  said  Ada  ;  "  I  suspected 
as  much  when  Tom  went  away  so  suddenly — you 
have  refused  him  !" 

Agnes  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  she  colored  deep- 
ly, and  then  turned  pale. 

"He  loved  you  very  dearly,"  continued  Ada, 
"  and,  spite  of  some  few  drawbacks,  he  is  a  very 
noble  fellow.  I  think  that  you  have  acted  very 
unkindly  by  him,  for  you  can  have  no  idea  of  his 
deep  love  for  you." 

"  Circumstances,"  returned  Agnes,  *'  have 
made  me  seem — oh,  so  unwillingly  on  my  part ! — 
to  do  unkind  things  to  you  both.  Professions, 
when  the  actions  do  not  seem  to  bear  them  out, 
are  quite  insults.  I,  therefore,  will  make  no  pro- 
fessions ;  but  He  who  reads  the  heart,  and  knows 
every  secret  action  and  motive,  knows  that  I  have 
not  been  actuated  by  unkindness  or  mere  wayward- 
ness, and  that  I  feel  nothing  but  the  most  disinter- 
ested regard  and  affection  for  you." 

The  sincerity  with  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  carried  conviction  with  them.  "1  will 
believe  you,"  said  Ada,  "I  will  give  you  credit 
for  acting  truthfully,  and  perhaps,  though  I  cannot 
see  it,  wisely,  in  refusing  my  brother.  It  was, 
however,  a  fond  wish  of  my  heart  that  you  might 
have  been  his  wife;  and  I  fear  now  that  you  have  al- 
most driven  him  to  despair;  and  yet,"  continued  she, 
wishing  to  pique  Agnes,  and  speaking  in  her  cold 
tone  of  voice,  "  that  would  be  very  foolish  in  him. 
Henrietta  Bolton  would  make  him  a  charming 
wife  ;  and  she,  I  am  sure,  would  not  refuse  him." 

"  I  should  love  Henrietta  Bolton,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, M'armly,  "  if  she  would  make  your  brother 
happy.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  him,  much  more 
than  you  can  imagine,  or  than  any  one  can." 

"  What  foolish  scruples,  then,  have  prevented 
you  from  accepting  him?  If  it  be  fear  of  my  Aunt 
Colville,  that  is  the  idlest  thing  in  the  world." 

"I  have  made  my  decision,  dear  Ada,"  said 
Agnes,  "and  that  not  rashly.  I  may  stand  ac- 
cused of  folly,  and  even  coldness  of  heart ;  but  in- 
deed I  have  not  deserved  it." 

"  That  we  shall  see,"  said  Ada,  with  a  voice 
and  manner  which  showed  her  to  be  both  wounded 
and  displeased. 

Mrs.  Colville  and  Mrs.  Sam  had  come  to  the 
firm  determination  that  Agnes  must  go ;  it  was  a 


thing  which  admitted  of  no  pro  and  con.  Go  she 
must.  They  wished  that  something  would  occur 
to  call  her  away.  They  did  not  know  on  what 
plea  to  get  rid  of  her  themselves  :  and  then  there 
was  another  question — would  her  uncle  let  her  go  1 
That  was  a  doubtful  question.  But  for  all  that, 
go  she  must.  Had  they  not  better,  they  thought, 
open  to  him  all  their  plans.  Pie  was  desirous,  of 
course,  that  Ada  should  marry  Mr.  Latimer ;  but 
then  the  old  gentleman  was  crotchety  ;  if  he  got 
the  slightest  idea  in  his  head  that  Mr.  Latimer 
preferred  Agnes  to  his  daughter,  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  say,  "  Well,  then,  let  him  have  her,  with 
all  my  heart !" 

"  Poor,  dear  man  !"  said  Mrs.  Colville,  "  there 
is  no  dependance  on  his  mind  now ;  he  is  sadly 
shaken  !" 

However,  uncertain  as  was  the  step  of  consulting 
the  old  gentleman  upon  it,  one  thing  was  certain, 
and  that  was,  that  Agnes  must  go  ! 

When,  how^ever,  Agnes  announced  to  these  two 
ladies  her  mother's  wish,  and  her  own  intention  of 
leaving  Lawford,  a  very  mixed  feeling — such  is 
the  inconsistency  of  human  nature — came  over 
their  minds,  of  there  being  a  something',  after  all, 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  much  deeper  than  they  them- 
selves yet  saw.  Like  Pharaoh  with  the  Israelites, 
their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  let  her  go.  The  one  looked  at  the  other  ; 
the  same  sentiment  was  in  each  breast,  and  Mrs. 
Sam  spoke  for  her  aunt  as  well  as  herself,  when 
she  said — "  I  think  it  very  strange  conduct,  Agnes. 
We  considered  you  as  engaged  here  in  attending 
upon  your  uncle.  I  am  sure  that  every  reasonable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  you ;  you  have  been 
treated  by  us  as  one  of  the  family  ;  but  if  you  think 
that  you  can  mend  yourself,  of  course  we  can  have 
nothing  to  say,  except  regretting  it  on  your  own 
account." 

"  But  I  think,"  said  the  elder  lady,  without  giv- 
ing Agnes  time  to  reply,  "  that  your  uncle  will  be 
very  much  hurt  by  your  conduct.  He  is  very 
much  attached  to  you,  and  has  been  quite  a  father 
to  you,  and  you  should  consider  this." 

"  I  do  consider  it,"  replied  Agnes.  "I  shall 
always  retain  the  most  grateful  sense  of  my  uncle's 
kindness  to  me  ;  but  circumstances,  which  I  cannot 
control,  make  it  very  desirable  for  me  to  leave. 
My  mother  wishes  it  also.  My  uncle  offers  me  a 
home  with  him,  not  so  splendid  as  this,  certainly, 
but  one  which  promises  me  much  happiness." 

As  Agnes  said  these  words,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Latimer  was  announced.  Nothing  could 
be  gayer  or  brighter  than  his  countenance.  It 
was  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  three  which  had 
been  in  conclave  the  minute  before.  Hi«  arri- 
val, however,  made  an  instantaneous  chai.^e  in 
these.  The  first  dinner-bell  had  just  rung,  and  he 
immediately  declared  his  intention  in  comhi^j  to 
be  dining  with  them.  The  two  Mrs.  ColviUes 
welcomed  him  most  joyfully — it  was  so  iAe.\d\y 
of  him,  so  neighborly !  Agnes  withdrew  ;  aud, 
hastening  to  Ada,  informed  her  of  the  unexpected 
dinner  guest,  and  begged  also  that  she  might  be 
excused  from  appearing  at  table. 

"  I  am  not  well,  dear  Ada,"  she  said,  and  her 
countenance  testified  to  the  truth  of  her  words ; 
"  but  do  not  you  be  angry  with  me  ;  I  feel  as  if 
that  were  more  than  I  could  bear.  The  anger  of 
those  I  love  makes  my  heart  ache." 

"  I  cannot  be  angry  with  you,"  said  Ada,  on 
whose  mind  Mr.  Latimer's  arrival  had  shed  a 
broad  sunbeam  of  delight ;  "  you  disarm  my  anger 
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by  your  gentleness — and  yet,"  added  she,  "  I  can- 
not forgive  your  refusing  to  become  my  sister." 

It  was  agreed  between  the  elder  and  younger 
Mrs.  Colville,  that  considering  Mr.  Latimer  was 
come,  not  a  word  should  be  said  about  Agnes' 
leaving  them.  The  old  gentleman,  as  yet,  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  they  would  not  spoil  the  har- 
mony of  the  party  by  introducing  the  subject.  He 
troubled  himself  very  much  about  Agnes'  indispo- 
sition, and  insisted  after  dinner  that  she  should 
have  some  strong  coffee  sent  up  to  her,  and  a 
smelling-bottle,  and  begged  her  to  bathe  her  tem- 
ples with  eau  de  Cologne.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  do  without  her. 

**  It  is  strange  what  an  effect  that  girl  has  upon 
me,  Mr.  Latimer,"  said  he,  addressing  that  gen- 
tleman :  ''  there  is  a  wonderful  something  about 
her  that  quite  takes  hold  of  one.  If  I  had  been  a 
young  fellow  now,  I  should  certainly  have  been 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  that  I 
should!"  and  the  old  gentleman's  eyes  twinkled 
as  if  tears  were  in  them. 

Mr.  Latimer  laughed  merrily,  and  said  that  he 
should  not  wonder  at  all  ;  that  really  there  was  a 
deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Lawford  said. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  said  old  Mr.  Lawford,  "  but 
I  '11  repeat  it ;  there  are  not  many  girls  like  her." 

Mr.  Latimer  did  not  incline  to  controvert  that 
opinion,  therefore  the  old  gentleman  said  no  more 
on  the  subject. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  my  nap,"  said  he,  when 
he  had  finished  his  half  pint  of  port ;  *'  Agnes 
must  corae  down  to  me  in  about  an  hour — you  '11 
see  to  it,  Ada ;  and  if  I  am  pretty  well,  you  shall 
all  come  and  have  tea  with  me." 

He  looked  wonderfully  good-tempered;  and, 
declining  the  offered  arm  of  Mr.  Latimer,  he  shuf- 
fled away  to  his  own  room. 

Agnes  went  to  him  as  he  desired,  resolving  not 
to  say  a  word  to  him  on  a  subject  which  would  be 
so  painful  to  him  that  evening.  Instead  of  so 
doing,  she  combed  his  hair,  of  which  he  was  so 
fond,  she  rubbed  his  bald  head  with  her  soft  hand ; 
sang  to  him  and  told  him  little  stories.  He  was 
as  happy  as  a  king ;  he  kissed  her  tenderly,  and 
called  her  his  pet-child  ;  and  then  bade  her  ring 
for  tea. 

"  You  must  bring  in  tea  for  all,"  said  he  to  the 
servant,  "  and  tell  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Latimer, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  will  expect  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  to  tea." 

Agnes  could  not  object,  and  with  the  urn  came 
in  the  household  guests.  Ada  was  leaning  on 
Mr.  Latimer's  arm  ;  the  best  understanding  in  the 
world  seemed  to  exist  between  them  ;  he  placed  a 
chair  for  her,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side.  The 
two  Mrs.  Colvilles  looked  quite  triumphant. 

Flowers  stood  on  the  tea-table,  and  a  soft  lamp- 
light lit  the  room,  which  lying  away  from  the 
west  was  early  dark  even  in  summer.  All  seemed 
inviting  to  the  most  agreeable  social  intercourse. 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  news,"  said  Mrs. 
Colville  to  her  brother  the  moment  she  was  seated. 
"It  has  taken  us  greatly  by  surprise,  but  it  has 
delighted  us  also  equally." 

"  What  can  it  be?"  asked  Mr.  Lawford  impa- 
tiently. 

Mr.  Latimer  laughed,  and  so  did  Ada. 

"  You  have  not  heard  of  Tom  lately?"  said  Mr. 
Latimer. 

"No,  upon  my  word,  we  have  not,"  returned 
the  old  gentleman. 

"I  have,  however,"  said  Mr.  Latimer.     "He 


made  his  appearance  at  my  sister's  yesterday,  on 
very  important  business  ;  that  of  paying  his  court 
to  Henrietta  Bolton — and  of  course,  with  remark- 
able success.  My  brother  and  sister  are  delighted 
with  it,  and  so  am  I." 

"  Upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  that  was  his  sudden  business,  was  it?" 

Agnes  was  making  tea ;  the  urn  concealed  her 
face  from  every  one.  The  news  indeed  surprised 
her ;  but  in  what  way  it  exactly  affected  her,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  In 
some  little  degree  it  lessened  her  regard  for  him, 
and  yet  what  a  burden  it  at  once  lifted  from  her 
breast !  Pique,  no  doubt,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
but  still  the  match  was  so  wise  and  suitable  a  one, 
that  she  could  do  no  other  than  rejoice  in  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  after  a  pause, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  cogitating  on 
the  subject :  "  Miss  Henrietta  Bolton  is  a  great 
favorite  of  mine,  and  she  has  done  my  son  great 
honor  in  accepting  him  ;  but  I  had  laid  out  my 
little  Agnes  there,  for  his  wife!" 

The  eyes  of  all  turned  upon  her,  even  Mr.  Lat- 
imer's, and  all  with  very  different  feelings. 

"  But  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes,"  said 
he,  "  and  we  '11  hope  that  Agnes  will  get  a  good 
husband  somewhere  else ;  but  then  it  will  be 
taking  her  away  from  me,  and  that  I  should  not 
like  ;  but  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  may  not  live  to 
see  that  day !" 

He  was  quite  affected  by  his  own  suggestions, 
and  so  also  was  Agnes. 

It  was  a  termination  to  the  merry  news  of  Tom's 
wooing,  which  nobody  had  expected.  But  the 
party  was  not  going  to  be  mournful  for  all  that.  A 
few  moments  restored  both  Agnes  and  her  uncle 
to  their  usual  cheerfulness,  although  the  old  gen- 
tleman gave  evidence  of  weighing  the  consequen- 
ces of  Tom's  marriage  through  the  whole  evening. 
But  it  had  taken  a  load  from  the  heart  of  Agnes, 
which  made  her  feel  like  a  new  being.  An  intel- 
ligent look  passed  between  herself  and  Ada,  which 
said,  on  the  one  side,  "You  see  that  I  have  not 
made  Tom  irreparably  miserable  after  all ! "  and 
on  the  other,  "  You  see  that  a  very  sweet  girl 
would  have  him  although  you  would  not!"  and 
then  the  eyes  of  both  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment— "We  are  very  good  friends  again  with 
each  other,  and  very  well  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  affairs  !" 

When  this  subject  had  subsided,  Mr.  Latimer 
said,  that  he  had  also  another  little  piece  of  news 
to  tell  them,  which  had  given  him  great  pleasure, 
"and  which,"  said  he,  addressing  Agnes,  "will 
I  am  sure  please  you  also." 

As  the  last  news  had  been  about  wooing,  a  cu- 
rious sensation  went  to  the  heart  of  every  one 
present,  as  if  this  too  must  be  of  a  similar  nature — 
but  then  what  had  A  gnes  to  do  with  it  ?  Every- 
body looked  curious  and  amazed. 

"  You  recollect  the  other  day,"  said  he,  turning 
to  Mr.  Lawford,  "  the  little  affair  about  that  poor 
fellow  Marchmont  with  the  caravan  in  Woodbury 
Lane?" 

"  What,  he  has  been  taken  up,  has  he?"  asked 
Mrs.  Colville  trmmphantly. 

"  No,  nor  I  hope  is  likely  to  be,"  replied  Mr. 
Latimer. 

Mrs.  Colville  was  not  going  to  oppose  any  hopes 
of  Mr.  Latimer's,  however  extraordinary  they 
might  be  :  so  she  left  him  to  continue  his  narra- 
tive. 

"  Marchmont  removed  his  caravan,"  continued 
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he,  "  to  Merley  Common  just  by  me.  When  I 
had  left  you  the  other  morning  I  rode  up  to  the 
little  encampment,  and  found  the  poor  woman  ex- 
tremely ill.  I  sent  off  for  the  doctor  from  Merley, 
and  ordered  my  housekeeper  to  look  after  her  a 
little.  I  heard  nothing  more  about  them,  until 
last  evening,  when,  as  I  was  walking  in  my 
grounds,  I  heard  a  sound,  which  was  not  to  be 
mistaken,  although  it  is  a  very  uncommon  one  in 
our  neighborhood — the  singing  of  a  hymn,  as  if 
preparatory  to  a  field-preaching.'' 

"  }31ess  me  !  are  the  Methodists  again  in  the 
parish?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colville. 

"  It  seemed  very  much  like  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Latimer  :  "  and  as  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any 
very  violent  prejudice  against  the  Methodists" — 
(here  again  was  an  opinion  which,  from  Mr.  Lat- 
imer's lips,  poor  Mrs.  Colville  was  obliged  to  tol- 
erate)— "  I  too  betook  myself  to  the  place  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  and  which  was  that  little 
Merley  Common  on  which  Marchmont's  caravan 
stood." 

"  The  devil  turned  preacher  !"  said  Mr.  Lawford 
laughing,  and  anticipating  what  he  expected  to  be 
the  drift  of  the  story. 

"  No,  it  was  not  Marchmont,  nor  the  black  ad- 
versary in  his  shape,"  returned  Mr.  Latimer, 
smiling,  *'  although  the  preacher  had  made  a  pul- 
pit of  the  steps  of  his  caravan.  The  preacher  was 
a  stranger  to  me,  a  man  perhaps  of  sixty  ;  a  man 
of  the  working  class,  however,  with  a  haggard 
and  care-worn  countenance,  and  thin  silvery  hair, 
which  was  combed  back  from  a  forehead  which 
indicated  great  powers  of  mind.  He  had  probably 
been  preaching  through  the  week  in  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  and  this  now  was  his  Sunday  congre- 
gation. There  were  probably  two  or  three  hun- 
dred people  assembled,  all  neat  and  decent,  people 
of  all  ages,  in  their  Sabbath  apparel.  It  was  a 
sight  which  pleased  me  greatly.  Within  the  door, 
of  the  caravan  also,  there  was  a  singular  and  in- 
teresting group  ;  the  sick  woman,  who  now  seemed 
better  both  in  mind  and  body,  sat  on  her  bed  or  in 
a  chair  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  at  her  side  a 
girl  held  on  her  knee  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
children  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  a  living  cherub  of 
Murillo.  The  hymn  was  just  finished,  and  the 
preacher  gave  out  his  text,  '  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  :  he  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  those  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.' 

"  I  have  heard  many  preachers,  both  at  home 
and  in  America,"  continued  Mr.  Latimer;  "I 
have  heard  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  church, 
and  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  day,  both 
learned  and  unlearned  ;  but  I  never  heard  so  effec- 
tive a  sermon  as  this.  There  was  no  ranting,  no 
striving  after  effect  in  it ;  there  was  no  flowery 
eloquence,  nor  any  appeal  to  the  passions ;  but  it 
was,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  strong  eloquence 
of  truth  kindled  into  a  living  flame  by  the  broadest 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  It  was  a  sermon  on  the 
mission  and  power  of  Christianity,  as  it  comes 
home  to  every  man's  heart  and  hearth,  and  every 
day's  experience.  The  people  all  round  me  were 
weeping  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  whole  scene,  was  poor  Marchmont 
himself.  He  stood  apart  from  every  one,  on  the 
outside  of  the  assembly,  as  if  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  whether  to  go  or  stay.     There  was  an 


uneasiness  and  an  uncertainty  in  his  countenance 
for  some  time.  At  length  he  was  fairly  won  ;  his 
hard  features  relaxed,  and  then  kindled  up  into  a 
responsive  sentiment,  and  not  long  afterwards  I  saw 
him  seated  on  the  ground  weeping  like  a  child.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  and  really  an  affecting  thing, 
to  see  that  man,  whom  the  law  had  pronounced  to 
be  a  hardened  and  hopeless  criminal,  brought  into 
the  state  of  a  humble,  repentant  child,  by  the  sim- 
ple teachings  of  the  doctrines  of  love — by  the  pure 
gospel  !" 

"  But  was  it  the  gospel  which  really  was 
preached?"  asked  Mrs.  Colville. 

"  Unquestionably,  the  repentance-working,  pu- 
rifying, and  life-ennobling  gospel,"  returned  Mr. 
Latimer;  "and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord,  poor  fishers  and  handicraftsmen,  whom 
he  sent  abroad  to  preach  and  teach,  must  have  been 
such  as  this  poor,  hard-handed  mechanic." 

Old  Mr.  Lawford  wiped  his  eyes — "  If  the 
Methodists,"  said  he,  "  can  reform  such  fellows 
as  Marchmont,  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  they  have 
been  sent  out  of  our  parish." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Mr.  Latimer,  warmly  ; 
"  and  if  their  preachers  were  always  like  this  man, 
they  should  have  a  chapel  in  my  grounds,  if  there 
were  no  other  place  for  them." 

Agnes  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  un- 
speakable admiration  and  gratitude. 

"  You  approve  of  this  heresy.  Miss  Agnes," 
said  he,  '*  I  see  it  in  your  countenance." 

Ada  would  have  said  that  she  did  so  also,  spite 
of  her  Aunt  Colville  and  spite  of  Mrs.  Sam  ;  but  a 
something  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  as  he 
looked  at  Agnes,  a  something  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  kept  her  silent. 

What  could  have  made  Agnes  happier  than 
these  tidings!  This,  then,  was  poor  Jeffkins, 
going  forth  upon  that  mission  to  which  she  herself 
had  been  instrumental  in  calling  him.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  happiest  moment  of  her  whole  life  ; 
her  own  little  private  troubles  and  uncertUinties 
sank  into  nothing  as  she  thought  of  Jeffkins,  an 
agent  in  God's  hand,  and  the  sinner  Marchmont 
the  first-fruits  of  his  faithfulness.  God  had  blessed 
him  and  his  labors.  The  sick  woman  and  the 
child  too,  would  both  be  saved  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally. She  could  no  longer  be  depressed. 
Whatever  the  evening  might  be  to  the  others,  to 
her  it  was  a  happy  one  :  she  was  raised  out  of 
herself;  and  when  Mr.  Latimer  made  the  most 
kind  inquiries  after  her  mother  and  her  brothers, 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  friends,  she  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  for  her  sake  that  this  was  done, 
and  in  the  open-hearted  simplicity  of  a  broad 
Christian  love,  she  told  of  the  poor  boys  who  were 
forced,  so  sorely  against  their  will,  to  spend  their 
holidays  at  school — "Poor  lads,"  she  said,  "I 
wish  they  were  at  Lawford  !"  Mr.  Latimer  made 
many  inquiries  about  them  still,  and  at  what  school 
they  were.  It  seemed  to  please  him,  just  as  much 
as  it  pleased  her,  that  he  knew  something  about 
the  gentleman  with  whom  they  were ;  they  had 
been  members  of  the  same  college  for  some 
months — Mr.  Latimer's  college  life  having  begun 
just  before  the  other  gentleman's  terminated. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant ;  and  then  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  relative  to  the  Bradgate 
Park  pic-nic  of  the  morrow.  All  regarding  this 
day's  pleasure  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  and 
uncertainty  by  Tom's  absence  ;  and  Agnes  also 
had  felt  great  difficulty,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, in  becoming  one  of  the  party.     All  was 
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right  now,  however  ;  Tom  was  to  accompany  his 
betrothed  and  the  Actons ;  and  Mr.  Latimer  had 
now  to  propose  that  the  party  from  the  rectory  and 
the  hall,  of  course  including-  Agnes,  should  lake 
luncheon  at  the  Hays,  which  was  in  their  direct 
way  to  Bradgate,  and  then  that  they  should  all 
proceed  together  to  the  point  of  rendezvous  in  this 
beautiful  old  park,  where  the  Actons  would  meet 
them  punctually  at  three  o'clock ;  Mr.  Latimer 
stipulating  for  the  pleasure  of  driving  Ada  and  her 
cousin  in  his  barouche.  Mrs.  Acton,  whose  party 
this  was  to  be  considered,  claimed  the  privilege  of 
providinjT  viands  for  a  cold  collation,  which  was  to 
be  spread  in  some  beautifully  secluded  part  of  the 
park.  Fire  was  to  be  lighted  in  gipsy  fashion, 
and  coffee,  which  Henrietta  Bolton  prided  herself 
in  making  with  great  skill  in  the  true  continental 
manner,  was  to  be  enjoyed,  as  rich  coffee  can  only 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  in  the  open  air.  The 
ladies  were  to  sing ;  the  gentlemen  were  to  be  as 
amiable  as  possible,  and  all  was  to  be  perfect. 

Mrs.  Colville,  and  Ada,  and  Mrs,  Sam,  approved 
greatly  of  the  whole  arrangements,  and  agreed  to 
everything. 

"  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  who,  after  all,  dreaded 
this  immediate  meeting  with  her  cousin,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  would  also  be  unpleasant  to  him, 
"  that  I  had  much  better  stay  at  home  with  my 
uncle." 

Every  one  turned  to  him,  even  Mr.  Latimer. — 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  gentleman, 
*'that  you  will  spare  Miss  Agnes  to  be  of  our 
party  ;  my  sister  wishes  it  very  much,  and  she  is 
the  only  one  amongst  us  who  has  not  seen  the 
park." 

"To  be  sure,  she  must  go!"  said  he;  "she 
must  go,  and  bring  me  word  about  Tom  and  his 
lady-love  !  God  bless  me  !  to  think  of  his  setting 
off  in  that  sly  way  !" 

It  was  quite  decided  that  Agnes  must  go  ;  and 
she,  however  reluctant  she  might  be  to  meet  Tom, 
even  as  the  fiance  of  another,  and  however  strong 
was  her  conviction  that  it  was  not  for  the  peace  of 
her  mind,  though  it  might  matter  nothing  to  Mr. 
Latimer,  to  be  much  in  his  society,  did  not  see 
how  she  could  make  any  opposition. 

"  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes!"  said  Mr. 
Lawford,  the  next  morning,  when,  after  a  night 
of  violent  thunder,  the  family,  late  in  the  forenoon, 
still  sat  over  the  breakfast  table,  looking  out  into 
the  drenching  rain,  which  looked  as  if  it  never 
would  cease.  The  thunder-storm  seemed  to  be 
one  of  that  kind,  which,  after  a  long  period  of 
dry  weather,  at  once  breaks  it  up,  and  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  long  wet  and  cold  time. 

"There  will  be  no  Bradgate  Park  to-day," 
said  Ada,  mournfully,  who,  feeling  confident  that 
Agnes  would  attach  herself  to  Mrs.  Acton  through 
the  day,  as  she  had  said  she  would  do,  in  order  to 
enjoy  as  much  of  her  pleasant  society  as  was  pos- 
sible, had  anticipated,  poor  girl,  the  necessity  of 
Mr.  Latimer  and  herself  having  long  tete-H-tetes  in 
that  quiet,  old,  sylvan  region,  where  the  poetry  of 
nature  and  the  poetry  of  a  beautiful  life  were  so 
harmoniously  united,  and  which  might  lead — oh, 
so  naturally  ! — to  a  union  of  spirit  between  them- 
selves. Lady  Jane  Grey's  study  of  Plato  in  those 
old  woods,  might  so  easily  lead  to  a  confession  of 
the  study  she  had  devoted  herself  to,  of  works  as 
noble  as  those  of  Plato  ! 

*'  There  is  a  little  break  in  the  clouds  !  I  think 
it  looks  a  little  brighter!"  said  she:  "  what  do 
you  think,  Agnes?" 


Agnes  thought  so  too  ;  nay,  there  was  even  the 
faintest  ray  of  sunshine  !  but  then  Mrs.  Colville 
came  in  with  her  very  natural  recollection,  that, 
let  the  sun  shine  as  it  would,  the  mossy  turf  of 
the  old  park  would  be  a  very  unfit  carpet  for  the 
feet  of  any  lady  that  day,  so  say  nothing  of  silting 
and  singing  on  the  grass. 

"Just  as  well  be  one  of  Alderman  Scales' 
cherubs,"  said  her  father,  "and  sit  singing  on  a 
damp  cloud  !" 

"Then  I  suppose  it  must  be  given  up!"  said 
Ada.  "It  is  so  very  awkward,"  she  continued  : 
"  one  cannot  tell  whether  one  is  expected  or  not. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Latimer  may  expect  us  to  luncheon, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  half  a  pleasure  than  none." 

"  My  dear  !"  returned  her  aunt,  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble !  it  would  look  like  perfect  insanity  in  us. 
See,  it  rains  now  faster  than  ever;  and  now," 
said  she,  looking  at  her  watch,  "it  is  half  past 
twelve." 

It  rained  all  day :  there  was  a  damp,  chill,  com- 
fortless feeling  in  the  house,  which  made  people 
think  of  the  delights  of  a  fire  as  the  day  wore  on. 
In  the  afternoon  a  servant  came  over  from  the 
Hays  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Latimer  to  Mrs.  Col- 
ville, full  of  regrets  for  the  untoward  opposition  of 
the  elements,  together  with  two  remarkably  fine 
pine-apples.  The  pinery  at  the  Hays  was  noted 
for  the  fine  quality  of  its  fruit.  Mrs.  Colville  read 
from  the  note  that  Mr.  Latimer  hoped  that  Ada 
would  accept  them.  Heaven  knows  if  the  words 
were  really  in  the  note,  for  the  old  lady  put  it  in 
her  pocket  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  it.  Poor 
Ada  !  she  almost  forgave  the  rain. 

"  It 's  very  pretty  of  Mr.  Latimer  to  send  Ada 
the  handsome  pines,"  said  Mrs.  Colville  to  her 
brother,  as  they  all  sat  at  tea  together  before  a 
fire  which  was  lighted  in  the  little  library,  Ada 
divided  one  of  the  pines  that  evening  among  them. 
She  was  unusually  lively  and  amiable. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  next  morning  Tom  Lawford  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  home,  and  Mrs.  Colville  had  a  private 
conversation  with  her  brother ;  but  one  subject  is 
quite  enough  at  a  time,  and  we  will  take  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

Tom  received  the  congratulations  of  his  family 
with  a  very  well-satisfied  mien  ;  one  little  remark, 
however,  of  his  father's  disconcerted  him. 

"I  consider,"  said  he,  "Miss  Bolton  a  very 
charming  girl,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  good  for 
you  ;  she  has  a  handsome  fortune  and  good  con- 
nexions ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  match. 
It  is  time  you  got  married,  and  you  have  my  entire 
consent ;  but  I  had  hoped,  Tom,  that  we  might 
have  done  your  poor  uncle  some  little  justice  by 
providing  for  his  daughter  amongst  us.  Kich 
women  are  not  uncommon,  nor  handsome  ones 
either,  but  such  girls  as  Agnes  are  uncommon. 
But  fathers  must  not  choose  for  their  sons  :  lud 
so,  God  bless  you,  Tom,  and  give  my  love  to. 
Henrietta  Bolton." 

His  voice  was  broken,  and  the  tears  rolled  dowm 
his  cheeks.  His  son  seized  his  hand  and  grasped  I 
it,  and  left  the  room  without  speaking. 

After  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Colville  came  in  ;  and! 
Tom,  expecting  to  find  his  sister  alone  in  the  din-- 
ing-roora,  went  there  ;  but  Agnes  was  with  her. . 
He  started  :  but,  mastering  the  emotion,  whatever- 
it  might  be,  which  he  felt,  he  said  in  a  tolerably ' 
firm  voice — "  I  am  obliged  to  leave  home  agaim 
for  a  week;  my  business  in  London  is  unfinished  ; . 
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you  can  tell  mv  aunt  and  my  father. — Good- 
byf" 

He  had  hardly  glanced  at  Agnes ;  he  did  not 
speak  to  her.  His  conduct  was  natural,  perhaps, 
but  it  troubled  and  distressed  her. 

"  I  must  leave  this  place,"  again  said  she  to 
herself;  "  this  is  his  home,  and  I  drive  him  from 
it!"  She  dreaded  announcing  her  departure  to 
her  uncle ;  and  indeed,  to  her,  the  parting  from 
him  was  very  grievous.  But,  however,  this  little 
incident  with  Tom  decided  her  to  a  prompt  and 
firm  fulfilment  of  her  duty.  "  When  I  go  to  him, 
after  luncheon,"  she  said,  "  I  will  tell  him,  when 
he  and  I  are  quite  alone  together." 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  said,  Mrs.  Colville  is 
having  an  interview  with  him. 

"  Brother,"  she  began,  seating  herself  beside 
him  almost  before  his  nap  was  ended,  "  I  have 
some  little  matters  to  talk  over  with  you." 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  little  out  of  humor, 
and  a  little  out  of  spirits,  and  was  not  at  all  in  a 
mood  for  an  unpleasant  communication  ;  but,  how- 
ever, he  was  destined  to  have  one  made  to  him 
that  day  either  by  one  party  or  by  another,  and 
there  is  no  opposing  one's  destiny. 

"  I  suppose  that  Agnes  has  not  told  you,"  she 
continued,  "  that  she  wants  to  leave  us." 

"  No  !"  said  he  ;  "  nor  do  I  think  that  she  does 
— why  should  she?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  repeated  she,  "  why  should 
she?  but,  however,  she  does.  Her  mother,  she 
tells  me,  and  her  uncle  in  Scotland,  wish  it;  but 
that  may  be  an  excuse,  as  very  likely  it  is,  if  they 
are  rational  people :  for  where  among  them  can 
she  have  a  home  like  this?  the  same  advantages, 
and  the  same  class  of  society  1  However,  she 
tells  me  that  she  wishes  to  go,  and  that  immedi- 
ately!" 

"It  is  very  odd,  and  very  unkind  not  to  have 
mentioned  it  to  me  !"  said  her  uncle.  "  I  thought 
that  she  was  fond  of  me  ;  and  I  take  it  as  very  un- 
kind— very  unkind,  indeed  !  What  am  I  to  do 
without  her?" 

"Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Colville;  "and  sol 
told  her.  I  told  her  that  she  was  behaving  very 
ill.  We  offered  her  a  comfortable  home  here  ; 
she  has  been  treated  just  like  one  of  the  family, 
and  you  have  been  like  a  father  to  her — I  told  her 
all  this.  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  her,  for  I 
consider  that  she  had  no  more  right  to  go  away  in 
this  abrupt  manner  than  a  hired  servant  had  !" 

"  Do  not  talk  of  it  in  that  way,"  replied  Mr. 
Lawford,  sharply ;  "  Agnes  was  not  anything  like 
a  servant  here  !  She  is  her  own  mistress,  and  if 
she  can  be  happier  away  from  us,  we  have  no 
right  to  prevent  her  going — but,  however,  that  is 
not  what  I  expected  from  her — and  I  '11  tell  you 
what,  Mrs.  Colville,  there  's  a  something  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  ;  there  's  a  reason  for  it,"  said 
h"^.  raising  himself  in  his  chair,  and  speaking  with 
that  energy  which  indicated  a  coming  storm ; 
"there  s  a  something,  Mrs.  Colville,  which  I  do 
not  yet  penetrate — somebody  has  been  behaving  ill 
to  her!  You  behaved  very  ill,  yourself,  to  her 
about  that  ball  at  Merley  Park  :  and,  if  her  leaving 
■  us  is  caused  by  any  one  behaving  ill  to  her,  I 
t  shall  not  readily  forgive  him,  let  it  be  who  it  may, 
:,Mrs.  Colville!" 

"  Do  not  put  yourself  into  a  passion,"  said  she, 
'•"  I  can  explain  it  all  to  you." 

"  I  will  not  see  a  fatherless  girl  wronged,"  con- 
^iinued  he,  v/ithout  regarding  her  words,  "much 
tdfiss  my  brother's  daughter,  and  that  I  can  tell  you. 


There  's  a  reason,  I  say,  for  her  going,  Mrs.  Col- 
ville ;  and  1 11  know  the  bottom  of  it — I '11  have  her 
in  here  to  your  face,  and  know  the  bottom  of  it !" 

"Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colville,  with  a 
suddenly  flushed  countenance,  "  ami  to  be  spoken 
to  in  this  way?  What's  Agnes  to  me?  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  plot,  and  cabal,  and  get  up  intrigues 
against  her?  Is  this  the  return  that  I  am  to  have 
for  all  my  anxiety,  and  care,  and  thought,  night 
and  day,  for  your  family?  It  is  not  kind  of  you, 
brother,"  said  Mrs.  Colville,  assuming  the  voice 
and  manner  of  an  injured  person. 

Poor  Mr.  Lawford  looked  quite  bewildered  and 
dumbfoundered  ;  he  knew  not  precisely  what  to 
say,  and  therefore  was  silent ;  and  Mrs.  Colville, 
making-  use  of  the  advantage  she  had  gained,  con- 
tinued— "  You  are  right  in  imagining  that  there  is 
some  motive  for  her  conduct,  and  a  powerful  one, 
too  :  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  was  convinced 
that  there  was  a  something  myself,  and  I  have 
watched  her  narrowly.  Poor  thing  !  she  has  lost 
her  heart  to  her  cousin  !  I  saw  how  her  counte- 
nance changed  when  Mr.  Latimer  mentioned  Tom's 
engagement  to  Miss  Bolton  ;  and  when  you  said 
that  you  wished  he  had  chosen  her,  she  looked 
ready  to  faint!" 

"Poor,  dear  girl!"  sighed  her  kind-hearted 
uncle. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  her,"  continued  Mrs. 
Colville,  "  for  I  am  convinced  that  she  is  greatly 
attached  to  him  ;  and  I  do  not  blame  her  so  much 
for  that,  for  Tom  has  fine  qualities — and  however 
much  I  blamed  her  at  first  for  leaving  us,  I  can 
now  see  reason  for  it,  and  I  think  we  must  not 
oppose  it. — Tom,  as  I  said,  has  fine  qualities  ;  I 
have  thought  him  much  improved  of  late,  and  I 
fancy  that  he  is  much  steadier  ;  but  when  he  was 
about  being  married  that  was  natural." 

"Poor  thing!"  sighed  Mr.  Lawford;  "but  I 
tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Colville,"  said  he,  again  seem- 
ing to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  passion,  "  if  I  can  find 
out  that  my  son  has  been  trifling  with  her  affec- 
tions, he  need  not  look  for  my  forgiveness  !" 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that,"  interposed  she  ; 
"Tom  knows  what  he  is  about;  he  has  been 
thinking  of  no  one  but  Henrietta  Bolton,  I  will 
answer  for  it ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Agnes  thought 
anything  about  him!" 

Mrs.  Colville  made  it  all  appear  very  intelligible 
to  her  brother,  and  very  easy  to  be  accounted  for ; 
but  how  much  she  herself  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  we  know  not. 

The  rain  continued  :  and,  later  in  the  afternoon, 
as  Mr.  Lawford  could  not  go  out,  Agnes  sat  with 
him,  intending  to  take  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
the  painful  subject  to  him.  How  kind  he  seemed 
to  her,  poor  old  gentleman  !  His  heart  was  filled 
with  such  intense  compassion  for  her.  He  had 
said,  many  a  time,  that  if  he  were  a  young  man  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  her — he  now  wished  that 
he  had  another  son  to  f^ive  her.  The  truest  proof, 
however,  of  the  reality  of  his  affection  for  her,  was 
his  willingness  to  part  with  her,  seeing  that  the 
happiness  of  her  life  or  the  peace  of  her  mind 
made  the  leaving  Lawford  needful  for  her  :  but  she 
must  not  leave  me  altogether,  thought  he.  ponder- 
ing on  the  subject  even  in  her  presence — she  must 
come  back  again  to  me — we  will  hope  it  is  not  so 
serious  but  that  she  may  come  back  again  !  He 
looked  at  her  tenderly  without  speaking,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"What  is  amiss,  dear  uncle?"  asked  she; 
"  what  distresses  you?" 
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"  I  've  heard  it,"  replied  he  ;  *'  your  Aunt  Col- 
ville  has  told  me,  and  it  has  cut  me  up  sadly :  but 
we  must  not  be  unreasonable  with  you  ;  we  must 
consider  your  own  feelings." 

Agnes  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  still  it  was  a 
relief  to  find  that  she  was  spared  making  the  pain- 
ful disclosure.  Her  uncle  had  resolved,  with  feel- 
ings of  true  delicacy,  not  to  let  her  know  that  of 
which  her  aunt  had  informed  him  regarding  the 
state  of  her  affections  ;  but  his  heart  was  so  full 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  conceal  it. 

"I  hoped,"  said  he,  looking  tenderly  in  her 
face,  ''•  that  we  had  made  you  happy  amongst  us." 

"  You  have,  dear  uncle,"  said  she,  rising  to  his 
side,  and  laying  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  as  he 
liked  her  to  do,  "  and  I  shall  never  forget  your 
affection  for  me.  You  have  been  like  a  second 
father,  and  parting  from  you  is  like  a  repetition  of 
my  first  sorrow" — she  could  not  restrain  her  feel- 
ings and  wept  bitterly — she  seated  herself  on  the 
low  seat  beside  him,  on  which  she  sat  to  read  to 
him.  He  wept  with  her;  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  head  as  her  own  father  used  to  do,  and  drew 
it  tenderly  to  his  knee ;  and  thus  they  both  sat  for 
a  long  time  in  silence. 

"  You  have  been  a  daughter  to  me,  Agnes,"  at 
length  he  said,  "a  very  dear  daughter.  I  owe 
you  many  pleasant  hours.  Old  man  as  I  am,  I 
have  been  benefited  by  your  conversation,  by  your 
example  !  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  like 
Abraham,  unawares  I  have  entertained  an  angel. 
May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  child,  and  re- 
ward you  better  than  I  can  !  may  he  bless  with 
fulfilment  every  desire  of  your  heart !  Tell  me, 
my  child,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

Agnes  said  nothing ;  she  clasped  her  uncle's 
hand  in  hers,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  her  lips  ; 
but  she  could  at  that  moment  make  no  reply. 

At  length  the  old  man  raised  himself  in  his 
chair,  wiped  his  eyes,  gave  a  husky  cough,  and 
showed  that  he  was  about  to  shake  off  the  grief 
that  oppressed  him. 

"  Now,  my  love,"  said  he,  '*  let  us  talk  ration- 
ally together.  Is  there  anything  which  your  old 
uncle  can  do  for  you  ?" 

She  replied  that  there  was  nothing. 

"  Then  you  must  do  something  for  me,"  said 
he  ;  '*  you  must  not  leave  me  immediately  ;  Ada 
always  is  engaged  ;  I  shall  miss  you  greatly.  I 
cannot  part  with  you  all  at  once  :  can  you  not  wait 
yet  a  month  ?" 

Agnes  replied  that  it  was  her  wish  to  go  sooner. 

"  Well,  a  week,"  said  he,  remembering  that 
his  son  remained  from  home  so  long.  "  I  cannot 
part  with  you  under  a  week!  and  promise  me, 
moreover,  that  you  will  come  again  to  me.  I  will 
not  fix  when  :  it  shall  be  at  your  own  time  ;  when 
your  own  heart  can  bear  it — or  when  you  are  dis- 
posed," added  he,  wishing  to  amend  the  expres- 
sion ;  "  but  for  me  you  cannot  come  too  soon  !" 

The  allusion  which  her  uncle  had  twice  made 
to  the  state  of  her  own  heart  troubled  her  ;  she 
feared  that  the  true  state  of  her  feelings  regarding 
Mr.  Latimer  was  discovered — she  blushed,  and 
her  uncle  was  all  the  more  confirmed  in  his  own 
belief. 

"  And  even  if  you  should  never  come  back," 
said  he,  "  write  to  me  sometimes,  and  tell  me 
about  your  brothers  ;  the  little  fellow  that  has  the 
Rutherford  face,  and  Arthur.  I  wish  we  could 
have  had  them  here  !  And  then,  when  you  marry 
let  me  know  ;  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Agnes,  for 
there  are  few  men  who  are  worthy  of  you ;  but  I 


should  like  to  know,  for  I  consider  you  as  one  of 
my  own  children  ;  and  if  I  can  make  you  no  better 
return,  I  can  give  you  a  dowry." 

Again  Agnes  wept ;  she  was  questioning  with 
herself  whether  after  all  she  were  justified  in  leav- 
ing him.  "I  will  stay  with  you  a  week,"  said 
she,  "  and,  please  God,  when  Ada  is  married  to 
Mr.  Latimer,  and  my  cousin  is  married,  then  if  he 
and  his  wife  will  have  me  for  an  inmate,  I  will 
come  and  be  with  you  ;  for  as  to  marrying  myself, 
dearest  uncle,  I  am  not  likely  to  do  that  !" 

"You  shall  come  and  live  with  me,"  said  he, 
kissing  her  tenderly,  and  looking  very  much 
pleased.  "  I  shall  keep  you  to  your  "word,  spite 
of  a  whole  clan  of  raw-boned  Scotsmen." 

The  rain,  which  had  now  continued  for  three  or 
four  days  without  much  intermission,  gave  signs 
of  clearing  off,  and  the  news  that  Miss  Agnes 
Lawford  was  about  to  leave  her  uncle's,  circulated 
about  till  it  reached  the  Hays. 

The  very  morning  after  it  reached  Mr.  Latimer, 
he  rode  over  to  Lawford.  He  had  several  reasons 
for  going  there  just  then  :  one  of  these  we  will 
state.  His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Acton,  was  a  great 
promoter  of  floriculture,  especially  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  cottagers  all  around  him  were  florists. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  he  did  three  years 
before,  when  he  purchased  his  little  estate  and  be- 
gan to  lay  out  his  grounds,  before  his  house  was 
built,  was  to  establish  in  the  neighborhood  a  flori- 
cultural  society,  from  which  prizes  were  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  for  their  best  flowers.  Since  he 
had  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  his  example  had 
made  the  thing  popular  and  fashionable  also.  The 
flower-shows  were  pleasant  occasions  of  meeting, 
and  the  whole  country  round  talked  of  them  with 
interest  and  delight.  It  was  now  the  time  of 
auriculas  and  ranunculuses  ;  and  the  little  society 
was  to  hold  its  first  meeting  this  season,  in  the 
lovely  grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Acton.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  were  to  send 
green-house  plants  ;  a  tent  was  to  be  erected  in 
the  grounds,  as  a  sort  of  temple  of  Flora  ;  and 
cards  of  invitation  had  been  issued  for  above  a 
fortnight.  There  was  quite  an  excitement  in  that 
little  country- world  about  this  occasion,  which  it 
was  rumored  was  to  be  unusually  splendid  and 
interesting ;  and  then  came  the  rain  and  dashed 
everybody's  hopes  ;  the  poor  man's  flowers,  the 
rich  people's  show,  and  the  whole  country's  plea- 
sure !  But  in  all  cases  there  is  a  little  cranny  for 
hope  to  creep  in  at,  and  so  it  was  now  ;  people 
hoped  that  the  weather  would  change  with  the 
change  of  the  moon.  The  moon  changed,  and  at 
that  very  time  the  most  glorious  weather  began. 

The  Lawfords  had  all  been  invited  to  dme  at 
the  Actons',  after  the  prizes  were  distributed  ; 
and  now  the  ostensible  motive  of  Mr.  Latimer's 
visit  had  reference  to  this.  The  flower-show  was 
in  two  days;  he  prophesied,  of  a  certainty,  fine 
weather,  and  he  wished  to  engage  the  whole  Law- 
ford family  to  take  luncheon  at  the  Hays,  as  had 
been  arranged  on  the  unfortunate  day  of  the  pro- 
posed picnic.  It  was  but  a  very  little  way  out  of 
their  direct  road,  and  his  manner  very  clearly 
showed  that  he  intended  to  have  no  refusal.  Agnes 
had  not  seen  him  now  for  several  days  ;  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pine-apples  being  sent  to  Ada,  trivial 
as  it  was,  had  satisfied  her  that  her  own  imagina- 
tion had  given  much  greater  importance  to  his 
attentions  on  the  night  of  the  rectory  party,  than 
there  was  any  occasion  for.  She  was  going,  she 
thought,  so  soon,  that  even  the  prospect  of  meeting 
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Tom  at  the  Actons' — for  Mr.  Latimer  brought 
word  that  he  was  coming  from  London  to  be  there 
— did  not  deter  her  from  the  wish  to  be  this  once 
of  the  party  ;  yes,  even  if  her  own  heart  carried 
away  with  it  a  deeper  anguish. 

Mr.  Latimer  was  in  high  spirits — very  high. 
He  spoke  of  Agnes'  departure  with  surprise,  but 
not  at  all  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  Ada  thanked  him  for  the  pine-apples, 
and  he  was  delighted  that  she  was  pleased  with 
them.  Agnes  inquired  after  the  poor  invalid  in 
the  caravan  ;  he  said  that  she  was  better,  and 
w^ould  certainly  recover ;  that  that  extraordinary 
preacher  whom  he  had  described  the  other  even- 
ing, was  preaching  in  the  neighboring  villages 
with  very  remarkable  effect ;  that  he  seemed  won- 
derfully attached  to  the  beautiful  child  at  the  cara- 
van, and  that  he  himself  had  met  him  out  on  his 
little  preaching  excursions,  with  the  child  in  his 
arms.  Marchmont,  he  said,  extraordinary  as  it 
might  seem,  appeared  really  quite  a  reformed  man. 
He  had  been  told,  he  said,  by  his  gardener,  how 
much  astonishment  this  change  in  him  had  occa- 
sioned in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  he  had  been 
to  Leicester  and  taken  the  Temperance  Pledge. 
He  intended,  he  said,  himself  to  have  some  talk 
with  the  preacher  when  he  next  came  to  Merley, 
or  wherever  he  might  meet  with  him.  He  said 
that  he  should  like  Agnes  to  see  that  beautiful 
child  ;  in  fact,  he  should  like  them  all  to  see  it. 

"It  must  be  that  little  foundling  child  of  ours!" 
exclaimed  Ada,  suddenly  struck  with  the  idea : 
*'  that  poor  foundling  which  Mrs.  Marchmont 
adopted.  I  told  you  of  it  the  other  evening,"  said 
Ada  :  *'  we  must  see  it — poor  little  thing  !" 

The  day  of  the  flower-show  came  ;  the  loveliest 
day  of  the  whole  year.  It  was  all  the  more  beau- 
tiful for  the  rain,  said  every  one  ;  and  yet  the  day 
before  had  been  so  warm  and  bright,  that  all  mois- 
ture seemed  gone  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so 
that  even  the  most  delicate  lady  need  not  fear  to 
soil  her  satin  slipper. 

After  breakfast,  when  every  one  was  alive  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  day's  pleasure,  old  Mr.  Law- 
ford  surprised  them  all  by  saying,  that  he  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  with  them,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Hays. 
Dear  old  man  !  he  wanted  to  have  as  much  as  he 
could  of  Agnes'  company  during  the  short  remain- 
der of  her  stay  ;  but  he  did  not  say  so ;  he  only 
said,  that  as  the  day  was  so  fine,  and  the  carriage 
so  easy,  and  his  gout  so  much  better,  and  as  he 
could  have  his  air-cushions  and  gout-stool,  he  did 
not  see  that  the  fatigue  would  be  much  more  than 
that  of  his  bath-chair  ;  certainly  it  would  not ! 

Everybody  was  delighted  :  it  would  please  Mr. 
Latimer  so  very  much  ;  and  if  he  were  tired  he 
might  stop  at  the  Hays,  and  they  would  call  for 
him  in  the  evening.  So  they  might,  said  he  ;  but 
he  thought  that  he  very  likely  should  go  on  as  far 
as  Mr.  Acton's  :  he  had  never  seen  his  cottage 
since  it  was  finished.  He  said  nothing  about  shak- 
ing hands  with  his  new  daughter-in-law-elect, 
although  he  thought  of  it ;  nor  did  Mrs.  Colville — 
for  even  she,  on  this  morning  so  auspicious  to 
every  one,  seemed  quite  disposed  to  avoid  giving 
pain.  "  And  if,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  sud- 
denly thinking  that  perhaps  seeing  his  son  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  painful  to  her,  "  I 
should  take  it  into  my  head  to  stop  at  the  Hays' 
till  you  return,  Agnes,  if  she  like,  can  stop  with 
rne.  The  Hays  is  a  fine  place,  and  we  can  get 
into  the  garden,  or  sit  in  the  library  ;  it 's  a  fine 
room,  and  Mr.  Latimer  has  the  largest  collection 


of  books,  and  best  selection  too  in  the  neighbor- 
hood!" 

A  messenger  rode  over  from  the  Hays  with  Mr. 
Latimer's  compliments,  and  begged,  as  the  morn- 
ing was  so  fine,  they  would  be  with  him  as  early 
as  possible. 

"  Bless  me  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Colville,  startled  out  of  her  usual 
quiet  decorum. 

The  young  ladies  went  up  to  dress  ;  the  car- 
riage was  ordered  out ;  and  dear  old  Mr.  Lawford, 
quite  talkative  with  this  impromptu  pleasure  trip, 
took  his  seat,  with  his  gout-stool  and  his  air-cush- 
ions, by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Colville,  who  looked 
quite  gracious.  The  space  which  Mr.  Lawford 
required  with  his  lame  foot,  caused  there  to  be  no 
room  for  Agnes.  She  therefore  was  obliged  to  go 
down  to  the  rectory,  that  she  might  accompany 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  in  their  phaeton.  Fortunately 
the  rector  and  his  lady  were  going  to  drive  to 
Merley  Park,  to  call  on  the  Bridports,  before  they 
went  to  the  Hays,  and  therefore  the  carriage  was 
at  the  door,  and  they  just  setting  out. 

"  I  wonder  what  Latimer  means  by  sending  for 
you  so  much  earlier,"  said  Mr.  Sam.  "  But  it's 
lucky  you  came  when  you  did,  or  in  five  minutes 
you  would  have  been  too  late." 

Mrs.  Sam  proposed  that  they  should  join  her 
father's  carriage,  and  drive  at  once  to  the  Hays, 
that  they  might  understand  this  mysterious  hasten- 
ing of  the  party  ;  and  thus  it  was  decided. 

Agnes  had  never  been  to  the  Hays ;  she  had 
only  seen  its  trees  and  its  chimneys  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  it  was  not  without  a  certain  thrilling  at 
her  heart  that  she  saw  them  drive  in  through  the 
old  gray  lodge  gates  into  the  park-like  grounds 
that  surrounded  the  house.  Agnes'  state  of  mind 
on  this  day  was  something  like  that  of  the  drunk- 
ard, who,  seeing  a  carouse  has  begun,  determines, 
reckless  of  consequences,  to  make  a  night  of  it. 
This  was  the  last  time  she  should  see  Mr.  Lati- 
mer— this  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  at  his 
home.  There  was  a  little  romance  for  her  heart 
in  it ;  and,  if  she  indulged  it,  let  no  moralist  blame 
her  too  severely. 

And  now  they  got  glimpses  of  the  old,  red  brick 
house,  with  its  gray  stone  quoigns  and  window- 
heads,  and  its  stacks  of  handsome  cross-banded 
chimneys,  that  gave  character  and  dignity  to  the 
whole  edifice.  All  was  quiet  and  substantial, 
with  an  air  of  old  solid  family-pride  about  it,  that 
accorded  with  the  long  stretches  of  lawn  scattered 
over  with  well-grown  and  almost  venerable  trees. 
And  now  the  first  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door,  and 
out  came  a  grave  servant  to  receive  them.  The 
sight  of  Mr.  Lawford,  however,  brought  out  Mr. 
Latimer  himself,  who,  delighted  and  astonished  to 
see  the  old  gentleman,  gave  him  such  a  cordial 
welcome  as  did  his  heart  good.  And  what  a  warm 
welcome  they  all  had  ! 

Everybody  wondered  why  they  were  come  a 
full  hour  earlier  than  had  at  first  been  named  : 
and  they  were  destined  to  wonder  even  more,  for. 
scarcely  were  they  seated  in  the  handsome  morn- 
ing room,  when  Mr.  Latimer,  taking  Agnes'  hand, 
with  a  most  peculiar  expression  of  countenance, 
said,  "  Permit  me  !"  and  then  led  her  out  of  the 
room. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  said  every 
one  who  remained. 

"  Permit  me  !"  again  said  Mr.  Latimer  to  Ag- 
nes, who,  astonished  and  almost  terrified,  looked 
at  him  with  wondering  eyes.     But  nothing  more 
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was  needed — the  library  door  burst  open,  and  two 
boys  at  once  caught  Agnes  in  their  arms. 

''Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  they;  "aren't 
you  surprised  1  You  never  thought  to  find  us  here  !" 

Poor  Agnes !  nor  did  she  indeed ;  and  with 
these  exclamations  they  drew  their  astonished  sis- 
ter with  them  into  the  library,  and  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Latimer  explained  to  his  guests  his  extraor- 
dinary conduct ;  he  wished,  he  said,  to  give  Miss 
Agnes  Lawford  a  pleasure.  He  had  perceived 
her  great  affection  for  her  brothers  ;  the  poor  boys 
had  nowhere  to  go  in  the  holidays ;  he  knew  the 
gentleman  with  whom  they  were ;  and,  not  fear- 
ing to  obtain  consent  from  every  one,  he  ventured, 
as  the  time  was  short,  to  write  at  once  for  them — 
and  their  being  here  he  hoped  would  prevent  Miss 
Agnes  leaving  Lawford  so  soon. 

Poor  old  Mr.  Lawford  was  quite  affected  :  he 
wiped  his  eyes,  and,  offering  his  hand  to  Mr.  Lat- 
imer, shook  his  cordially.  "  This  was  worth  com- 
ing out  to  hear  !  and  you  have  done  me  a  great 
pleasure !"  said  he. 

Mr.  Latimer  smiled  on  the  kind-hearted  old 
gentleman,  and  told  him  farther,  that  his  son,  Mr. 
Tom  Lawford,  who  was  returning  from  London 
for  this  flower-show,  had  promised  to  take  charge 
of  them;  in  fact,  he  said,  Tom  had  had  the  boys 
with  him  two  or  three  days  in  London,  and  they 
had  almost  turned  one  another's  heads. 

"  How  charming,"  said  Ada,  *'  and  how  much 
it  will  please  Agnes,  and  how  very  thoughtful  it 
was  of  you  !" 

Again  old  Mr.  Lawford  was  seen  to  wipe  his 
eyes.  '*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Latimer,"  again  said 
he;  and,  taking  up  the  former  idea,  added,  *'  and 
I  don't  think  that  now  she  will  leave  us  so  soon. 
It  is  a  pity  that  she  is  going  at  all,  is  it  not  ?" 

But  he  received  no  answer,  for  Mrs.  Colville 
inquired  at  the  same  moment,  whether  they  seemed 
nice  boys,  these  brothers  of  Agnes. 

"  How  poorly  you  are  looking,  Agnes,  dear  !" 
said  Harry,  with  his  arm  on  her  shoulder,  as  they 
all  three  sat  together  on  a  sofa  in  the  library.  "  I 
thought  that  you  would  be  looking  quite  rosy  with 
living  in  the  country,"  said  he,  as  if  a  little  disap- 
pointed with  her  appearance. 

*'  There,  now,  tears  are  in  her  eyes  again  !" 
exclaimed  Arthur ;  "  I  never  saw  such  a  girl  in 
all  my  life  ;  well,  I  'm  glad  I  never  cry  !" 

"I  know  you  don't,"  said  Agnes,  again  smil- 
ing, and  clasping  them  both  to  her  heart;  "but 
this  is  so  unlooked  for,  so  very  kind,  I  really  know 
not  what  to  say — to  me  it  seems  more  like  a 
dream!"  Again  she  embraced  them.  She  made 
them  stand  up  before  her,  and  go  to  a  distance ; 
she  looked  at  them  behind  and  before ;  she  laid 
her  hand  on  their  heads  to  see  if  they  were  grown  ; 
she  saw  how  well  they  looked,  how  happy  ;  she 
saw  the  resemblance  in  them  to  her  father  and 
her  mother  ;  and  she  thanked  God,  with  a  full 
heart,  that  they  were  her  brothers,  and  that  thus 
they  met ! 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Harry,  with  glowing 
cheeks,  "  that  Mr.  Latimer  has  all  papa's  works — 
the  very  best  edition,  all  beautifully  bound  1  Come, 
I  '11  show  you  them." 

"  Never  mind  books  now  !"  said  Arthur.  "  Let's 
have  your  bonnet  off!  There  's  a  sweet  sister ! 
Now  you  look  better,"  said  he.  "  Oh,  Harry, 
she  's  a  very  pretty  girl  for  all  you  said  just  now  !" 

Harry  wanted  to  justify  himself,  but  Arthur 
was  impatient  to  hear  about  the  people  at  Lawford 
— "  And  don't  you  think  Mr.  Tom  Lawford  is  a 
nice  fellow,  and  Mr.  Latimer?" 


"  Do  you  know,"  interrupted  Harry,  "  Mr. 
Latimer  reminds  me  of  poor  dear  papa  1  I  don't 
know  how  or  why,  but  still  he  does." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  we  saw  last  night?" 
exclaimed  Arthur,  leaving  his  sister  no  chance  of 
talking  herself.  "  Why,  we  saw  Mr.  Jeffkins — 
positively  and  truly  Mr.  Jeffkins,  and  nobody  else  !" 

"  He  was  so  astonished  to  see  us,"  said  Harry, 
taking  advantage  of  a  little  pause  which  his  brother 
had  made.  "  There  's  a  little  sort  of  common  just 
by,  and  a  sort  of  ladder-stile,  which  leads  over  the 
park  fence  to  it ;  we  just  mounted  up  to  look  over, 
and  what  should  we  see  but  poor  Mr.  Jeffkins, 
sitting  among  the  heath,  reading  his  Bible.  He 
was  so  astonished  to  see  us,  he  looked  as  if  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  He  asked  a  deal 
about  you,  and  we  told  him  you  were  coming  here 
in  the  morning,  and  you  did  not  know  that  we 
were  here,  and  you  were  going  to  be  so  surprised  !" 

"  And  did  you  tell  him,"  asked  Agnes  anx- 
iously, "  that  you  had  been  in  town  with  Mr.  Tom 
Lawford  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  did,"  returned  Harry  ;  "  we  told  him 
all  about  it,  and  everything." 

"  And  what  did  he  say?"  inquired  she. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — nothing  particular." 

"  Now,  don't  let  us  sit  here  all  day,"  said  Ar- 
thur ;  "  this  middle  window  opens — I  know  all 
over  the  garden." 

"  And  it  is  such  a  lovely  garden,"  said  Harry, 
"  and  there  are  such  flowers  !" 

"  First  of  all,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  must  take  you 
to  my  uncle  and  my  cousin  Ada;"  and  with  a 
brother  on  each  arm,  and  a  countenance  beaming 
with  love  and  happiness,  she  presented  ihem  to 
her  relations. 

Every  one  sympathized  with  her.  Ada  was 
charmed  with  the  boys,  and  so  was  her  father  ; 
and  Mrs.  Colville  remarked  that  Arthur  was  cer- 
tainly both  handsome  and  gentlemanly,  and  that 
Harry  was  a  complete  Rutherford. 

Mr.  Latimer's  eyes  followed  Agnes  wherever 
she  went ;  and  a  much  less  interested  observer 
than  either  Ada  or  her  aunt,  would  have  seen  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  a  deeply  enamored  lover. 
Some  Utile  consciousness  of  his  marked  attention 
very  soon  forced  itself  upon  her;  and  then  Ada's 
quiet  manner  and  thoughtful  countenance  fixed  it 
deeper  on  her  mind. 

"  I  am  doomed  unwittingly  and  unwillingly  to 
be  a  trouble  to  them  all,"  thought  she,  "and 
what  atonement  am  I  ever  to  make  to  Ada,  if  this 
really  be  so?"  She  determined  through  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  avoid  him  ;  to  remain  with  her  bro- 
thers, to  occupy  herself  with  them,  and  to  make 
of  tliem  her  shield  and  defence.  She  was  now 
angry  with  herself,  for  having  permitted  her  heart 
to  indulge  in  one  truant  fancy.  "  Every  weak- 
ness, every  error,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  brings 
its  own  reward  of  sorrow,  and  of  repentance  !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Latimer  was  neither 
negligent,  nor  indifferent  towards  Ada,  nothing 
could  be  more  courteous  or  even  friendly,  than  his 
behavior  to  her ;  but  she  saw  plainly,  as  she  had 
seen  before,  that  she  had  no  longer  empire  in  his 
heart.  The  very  circumstance  for  which  the 
whole  party  was  brought  there  an  hour  earlier 
was  to  give  Agnes  pleasure.  It  was  to  Ada  the 
complete  bursting  of  the  golden  bubble  ;  the  fata 
morgana  of  love  had  all  vanished,  and  the  cold  and 
hard  reality  of  life  lay  like  a  barren  desert  before 
her ! 

The  kindness  which  Tom  Lawford  had  shown 
to  her  brothers,  made  it  now  no  longer  difficult  for 
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Ap:nes  to  meet  him.  What  a  wonderful  virtue 
there  is  in  kindness  !  She  did  not  even  express  a 
wish  to  stay  at  the  Hays,  although  her  uncle  pre- 
ferred doing  so.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  of  the 
ten  miles  farther ;  so  he  was  carefully  cushioned 
in  an  easy  chair,  in  the  library,  and  left  to  take 
his  nap,  and  amuse  himself  till  dinner,  when  Mr. 
Latimer  promised  him,  that  his  old  acquaintance, 
the  Vicar  of  Merley,  should  come  and  dine  with 
him  ;  promising  that  on  their  way  to  the  Actons', 
he  would  call  at  the  vicarage,  to  make  this  ar- 
rangement for  him.  Agnes  and  her  brothers,  who 
were  not  to  be  divided,  were  to  be  driven  in  Mr. 
Latimer's  carriage,  and  Mr.  Latimer  himself  was 
to  accompany  Ada  and  her  aunt.  The  arrange- 
ment outwardly  seemed  good  and  satisfactory. 

A  great  deal  of  company  had  already  arrived  at 
the  cottage ;  nothing  could  look  gayer,  or  more 
beautiful,  than  the  grounds  ;  and  the  cavalry  band, 
which  was  a  very  good  one,  played  at  intervals. 
It  was  quite  a  fairy-land  scene.  The  grounds  at 
the  cottage  were  extensive,  and  laid  out  in  the 
finest  taste  ;  there  was  wood  and  water  within 
their  boundary,  and  ample  space  for  rambling  and 
solitude  here  and  there,  fit  for  any  love-scene  what- 
ever. 

With  her  brothers  at  her  side,  Agnes  felt  not 
the  slightest  embarrassment  in  meeting  her  cous- 
in ;  the  most  friendly  understanding  seemed  to  ex- 
ist between  them.  She  thanked  him  for  all  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  to  her  brothers  ;  he  praised 
her  brothers  as  the  most  interesting  and  intelhgent 
lads  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, however,  Tom  took  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing the  boys  to  row  a  little  boat  across  the  lake, 
and  then  asked  Agnes  to  walk  with  him,  to  see 
them.  It  was  the  quietest  and  most  secluded  walk 
in  the  whole  demesne  which  Tom  took  her,  and 
she  leaned  on  his  arm  quite  familiarly.  At  length 
Agnes  ventured  to  express  to  him  the  pleasure  his 
proposed  alliance  with  Miss  Bolton  gave  her — the 
subject  was  a  delicate  one,  but  still  she  ventured 
to  touch  it. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  to  you  a 
strangely  hurried  aff":iir ;  and  so  it  is — but  it  is  all 
right.  The  only  fault  is,  that  Flenrietta  is  too  good 
for  me  ;  and  so  were  you,  dear  Agnes,"  said  he  ; 
"  God  knou's  how  I  want  still  to  have  a  deal  of 
talk  with  you.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  going 
— I  am  sorry  for  it ;  if,  however,  it  is  on  my  ac- 
count, I  promise  you  in  no  way  to  displease,  or 
annoy  you.  You  are  very  dear  to  me,  Agnes — 
and  your  visit  in  our  family  has  had  a  strange  in- 
fluence on  me  ;  but  I  think  I  told  you  that  before. 
But  however,  Agnes,  go  where  you  may,  I  shall 
always  be  your  friend  ;  and  if  I  am  ever  worthy 
of  Henrietta  it  is  owing  to  you — I  have  told  her  so 
already — and  my  prayer  is,  that  you  may  meet 
with  a  husband  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  am, 
and  who  may  love  you  as  well  as  I  should  have 
done!" 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  so,  dear  cousin,"  said  Ag- 
nes, "  but  we  will  always  be  friends." 

"That  we  will!"  said  Tom,  emphatically. 
'*  And  there  is  a  foolish  little  thing,  which  I  must 
mention  to  you,"  said  he ;  "I  gave  you  those  jet 
ornaments — I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  make 
your  wearing  them  or  not,  an  omen  for  my  heart, 
on  that  evening  of  my  sister's  party.  I  was  very 
disagreeable  that  night  to  you.  I  was  disappoint- 
ed, and  annoyed  ;  but,  however,  that  is  past.  And 
now  will  you  accept  those  ornaments  from  me  as 
an  atonement?    I  wish  that  they  were  worthier." 


*'  If  it  were  only  a  rosebud,"  said  Agnes,  quite 
touched  by  his  conduct,  "  1  would  treasure  it  for 
your  sake  !" 

'*  Here  then,"  said  Tom,  "  the  subject  ends  for- 
ever between  us." 

*' It  does,"  returned  Agnes;  "but  we  are 
friends  forever." 

Ada  and  Mr.  Latimer  walked  arm  in  arm,  up 
and  down  the  long  shadowy  pleached  walk,  that 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  garden.  People  saw 
them  and  avoided  the  walk,  for  all  the  world  be- 
lieved them  to  be  lovers.  But  their  conversation, 
whatever  it  might  be,  only  left  Ada  graver,  and 
more  thoughtful ;  the  true  feelings  of  her  heart, 
how^ever,  were  concealed  under  her  coldest  and 
proudest  demeanor.  She  received  everywhere  the 
homage  of  her  beauty,  and  George  Bridport,  who 
would  only  have  been  too  happy  to  have  carried 
her  lap-dog,  was  ten  times  over  her  slave.  The 
world  said,  however,  that  Ada  Lawford  was  not 
in  her  most  amiable  humor  that  day.  If  it  had 
said,  that  a  blight  had  fallen  on  her  youth  and  her 
life  that  day,  it  would  have  been  much  truer. 

"What  two  handsome  boys  these  are!"  ex- 
claimed many  a  one  as  they  saw  Arthur  and  Har- 
ry, with  their  bright  and  joyous  countenances, 
which  bore,  in  their  characteristic  difference  of 
expression,  a  resemblance  to  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

"  These  are  Mr.  Frank  Lawford's  sons,"  said 
one  to  another,  among  the  company,  "  and  that 
young  lady  in  mourning  is  his  daughter  !" 

"  How  interesting  looking  they  are  !"  was  the 
reply;  and  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Frank  Lawford, 
with  his  world-widening  reputation,  people  wished 
to  notice  them  ;  and  many  a  poor  man,  too  poor  to 
buy  his  works,  but  who  had  known  them  well  by 
newspaper  extracts,  or  by  some  stray  well-worn 
volume,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
thenceforth  became  a  text-book  to  their  little  cir- 
cle, looked  after  them  with  a  sentiment,  more  akin 
to  reverence,  than  if  they  had  been  the  queen's 
own  offspring. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  was  all  gone, 
and  dinner  was  over,  and  coffee  had  been  sipped, 
and  people  had  chatted,  and  talked  over  all  the 
affairs  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Colville,  who,  she  hardly 
knew  why,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  several 
things,  began  to  be  impatient  to  return.  The 
boys,  however,  were  out ;  and  Tom,  w  ho  was  to 
return  with  them  to  the  hall,  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  then,  when  they  were  found,  it  was  discovered 
that  Agnes  and  Mr.  Latimer  were  missing. 

It  was  just  like  collecting  a  stray  flock  of 
sheep. 

"You  see  how  reluctant  our  friends  are  to 
leave  us,"  said  Mrs.  Acton,  smiling.  "  I  wish 
you  would  follow  their  example." 

But  Mrs.  Colville  could  neither  smile  nor  follow 
their  example  ;  besides  which,  and  that  was  very 
unpleasant  to  her,  Mrs.  Acton  seemed  so  provok- 
inffly  indifferent  about  having  her  brother  and  Ag- 
nes sought  after.  They  could  not  be  far  off,  she 
said  ;  they  would  soon  be  making  their  appear- 
ance, and  it  really  was  very  early. 

At  length  Harry,  to  whom  Mrs.  Colville  ap- 
pealed, said  that  he  had  seen  them  down  by  the 
water-side,  just  when  he  and  his  brother  were 
bringing  up  the  boat  to  the  shore — (hat  was  half  a 
mile  off,  he  said,  and  he  should  not  wonder  if  they 
were  there  still. 

It  was  proposed  to  send  Harry  to  seek  them  ; 
and  then,  just  at  that  very  moment,  in  walked 
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Agnes,  and  Mr.  Latimer  following-  her.  Every- 
body's eyes  were  upon  them.  It  looked  very  sus- 
picious, but  no  one  said  anything ;  the  carriages 
were  waiting. 

Tom  rode  on  horseback  ;  and  the  party  returned 
to  the  Hays  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
morning.  Before  they  drove  off  from  the  cottage, 
Ada  heard  Mrs.  Acton  beg  of  Agnes  to  come  and 
spend  some  time  with  her  before  she  left  the  coun- 
try :  she  would  have,  she  said,  her  brothers  there, 
and  she  was  sure  that  they  could  make  the  time 
pass  very  pleasantly.  Whatever  Agnes'  answer 
might  be,  Ada  did  not  hear  it.  Mr.  Latimer  with 
great  courtesy  begged  to  hand  her  to  the  carriage, 
and  Agnes  was  left  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Acton,  who 
seemed  overflowing  with  kindness  to  her.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  Agnes  had  supplanted  her 
with  these  old  friends. 

The  boys  talked  all  the  way  they  went ;  nothing 
could  equal  the  flow  of  their  spirits.  It  was  well 
for  Agnes  that  they  were  all-sufficient  for  them- 
selves, for  she  had  more  to  think  of  that  evening, 
than  she  had  ever  had  to  think  of  before. 

Mr.  Latimer  had  asked  her  to  go  and  see  an 
evening  primrose  of  remarkable  beauty  ;  and  then 
perhaps  forgetting  the  flower  altogether,  he  had 
led  her  on  and  on  into  the  far  shrubbery,  where, 
without  preamble  of  any  kind,  he  had  made  such 
a  straight- for  ward,  candid,  and  manly  declaration 
of  love  as  left  the  question  for  whom  were  his  at- 
tentions no  longer  in  doubt. 

Oh,  if  Agnes  could  only  have  acted  from  the 
impulses  of  her  own  heart,  how  easy  would  have 
been  the  answer — but  a  sense  of  honor  and  of  deli- 
cacy towards  her  cousin,  made  the  answer  which 
her  heart  dictated  impossible. 

She  hesitated  ;  she  would  not  speak  a  false- 
hood ;  she  dared  not  speak  the  truth.  She  felt, 
exactly  as  Mrs.  Colville  had  always  done,  that  Mr. 
Latimer  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  ;  but  how 
was  she  to  explain  even  her  hesitation  without 
betraying  her  cousin. 

"I  was  told,"  at  length  she  said,  "  even  before 
I  came  to  Lawford,  that  you  were  engaged  to  my 
cousin  Ada  ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  I  have  always 
regarded  you  as  destined  for  her." 

"  There  was  a  time,"  replied  Mr.  Latimer,  "  I 
will  not  deny  it,  when  my  heart  pleaded  very 
warmly  for  Ada  ;  but  in  her  I  found  not  all  that  I 
required  in  a  wife.  Two  years  absence  from 
England  confirmed  still  more  my  earlier  opinions 
regarding  women.  I  returned  cured  of  my  pas- 
sion, which,  for  some  time  before  I  left,  I  had 
sufficient  reason  to  consider  hopeless.  I  returned 
sobered  in  many  respects,  and  two  years  older  in 
feeling.  The  very  day  after  my  return  I  met  you  ; 
you  were  the  realization  of  all  my  hopes  and 
requirings  ;  since  that  moment  my  mind  has  never 
wavered,  nor  doubted  the  wisdom  of  its  choice.  I 
know  my  own  character,  Agnes,  and  I  believe  also 
that  I  know  something  of  yours — enough  at  least 
to  convince  me,  that  we  are  in  all  respfcots  suited 
to  each  other ;  we  have  tastes  and  feelings  in  com- 
mon ;  the  same  views  in  life.  Where  then  is  the 
cause  for  denmr  or  doubt?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Agnes,  "  like  pleading  against  my 
own  happiness  ;  almost  like  ingratitude  to  Heaven 
to  oppose  what  you  say.  But  do  not  re()uire  from 
me  at  this  moment  a  definite  answer ;  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this.  I  feel  that  much  is  to  be  con- 
sidered— weighed.  There  are  many  consequences, 
which  I  can  foresee  and  which  I  dread — I  feel  as 
if  this  were  a  happiness  not  meant  for  me,  and 
which  I  have  no  risht  to." 


*'  Enough,  enough  !"  said  Latimer,  well  pleased 
by  what  she  had  said  ;  "  for  I  know  after  this,  and 
of  a  certainty,  that  you  will  be  my  own  dear 
Agnes ;  permit  me  only  to  speak  to  your  uncle." 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Latimer,  it  seemed  to  Agnes, 
as  if  it  would  be  hurried  on  too  fast. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she  peremptorily,  "  my  answer 
is  not  an  assent.  You  know  not  what  you  are 
about — much,  very  much  is  yet  to  be  thought  of. 
I  cannot  tell  what  my  uncle  would  say — I  know 
not  even  what  he  ought  to  do  regarding  it ;  none 
of  our  family,  not  even  myself,  have  been  prepared 
for  this!" 

Such  an  interview  as  this,  might  well  make  both 
Agnes  and  Mr.  Latimer  silent  in  their  respective 
carriages  on  their  drive  back  to  the  Hays. 

"  How  remarkably  silent,  almost  stupid,  Mr. 
Latimer  is  to-night,"  whispered  Mrs.  Colville  to 
Ada  as  they  sat  in  the  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 
Hays,  waiting  for  Mr.  Lawford,  who  was  now  to 
join  them.  Mr.  Latimer  brought  out  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  seemed  amazingly  merry ;  the  old 
Vicar  was  with  him,  and  they  seemed  quite  reluc- 
tant to  part.  He  was  assisted  into  the  carriage ; 
his  gout-stool  and  his  air-cushions  were  settled  to 
his  mind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Colville  had  driven  home 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  now  Agnes  had  to 
return  home  in  the  rumble  behind  the  carriage. 
The  boys  found  it  very  amusing  to  help  her  up  to 
her  seat ;  Mr.  Latimer  offered  her  his  hand  at 
parting  ;  the  very  touch  thrilled  her  to  the  heart. 

*'  Good-night !  good  night !"  rang  from  the  lips 
of  the  merry-hearted  boys.  *'  We  shall  come  up 
to  Lawford  to-morrow  !" 

"Do;  there  are  good  fellows!"  returned  Mr. 
Lawford,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

The  day  was  ended  ;  an  important  day  to  three 
of  our  party.  Every  one,  even  Mr.  Lawford, 
seemed  tired,  and  all  immediately  retired  for  the 
night. 

Ada  exchanged  not  a  word  with  her  cousin  ;  but, 
as  Agnes  sat  in  her  chamber  a  full  hour  after  mid-' 
night,  yet  dressed,  pondering  with  an  anxious  and 
deeply  foreboding  mind  on  the  decided  turn  which 
events  had  taken,  again  the  door  opened  which 
divided  her  bed-room  from  her  cousin's,  and  Ada, 
pale  as  marble,  and  looking  almost  as  rigid,  stood 
in  the  doorway,  and  said  in  a  sad  and  solemn 
voice,  "  Come  into  this  room  ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  !" 

With  somewhat  the  feeling  of  a  criminal,  and 
yet  with  a  heart  ready  almost  to  give  up  life  for 
her  sake,  Agnes  obeyed  ;  and,  as  she  had  done  on 
a  former  occasion,  seated  herself  on  the  sofa 
beside  her. 

"I  have  much  to  say  to  you,"  said  Ada: 
"  much  which  concerns  your  peace  and  mine,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  said  the  better.  You  have  proved 
yourself  worthy  of  my  confidence  ;  you  never 
betrayed  my  former  confession  even  to  Mr.  Lati- 
mer. I  thank  you  !  you  have  not  caused  me  to 
lose  my  own  self-respect.  A  weak  character,  with 
your  generous  feelings,  thinking  to  have  served 
me  with  Mr.  Latimer,  would  have  betrayed  me  to 
him.  How  much  I  thank  you  for  not  having  done 
so !  Had  Mr.  Latimer's  heart  inclined  to  me, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  no  confession  of  any 
kind  would  have  been  needed  ;  as  it  did  not,  such 
a  confession  must  only  have  been  humiliating  to 
me.  The  time  when  he  could  become  attached  to 
me,  has  long  been  passed  ;  I  cherished  false  hopes, 
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and  like  every  other  false  thing,  they  punished 
their  possessor.  I  must  bear  the  punishment, 
because  I  doubt  not  my  former  folly  deserved  it. 
For  you  a  better  lot  is  in  store,  because  you  have 
deserved  it.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Agnes,"  said 
she,  seeing  her  cousin  about  to  speak.  "  I  am  in 
no  hmnor,  I  assure  you,  for  bandying  about  com- 
pliments ;  and  I  say  nothing  but  the  barest  truth 
to-night.  Let  me  speak,  and  do  not  interrupt  me, 
for  I  have  as  much  upon  my  heart  as  it  will  bear  ! 

"  I  have  for  some  time  suspected,"  continued 
she,  "  that  I  had  no  longer  any  hold  upon  Mr. 
Latimer's  heart ;  but  that  w^hich  we  hold  dear  as 
life,  we  part  with  reluctantly.  To-day  has  set  the 
question  at  rest.  Mr.  Latimer  has  declared  his 
love  to  you  ;  do  not  deny  it !" 

*'  I  do  not  deny  it !"  said  Agnes. 

"And  you  love  him ;  neither  can  you  deny 
that!" 

Both  remained  silent ;  anguish  oppressed  the 
hearts  of  both  ;  but  for  the  one  there  was  hope,  for 
the  other  none  ;  and  yet,  at  that  moment,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  which  suffered  the  most. 

"  1  could  almost  wish,"  said  Agnes,  at  length, 
"  that  I  had  never  come  to  Lawford  ;  I  have  been 
like  a  dark  cloud  between  you  and  your  happiness. 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  almost  an  insult  to  say  even 
that  I  love  you,  and  yet  I  would  give  up  all  for 
you  !" 

"  You  must  love  me  still,"  said  Ada ;  "  deprived 
of  your  affection  I  should  be  very  forlorn.  You 
must  love  me  still !  you  must  not  desert  me,  for 
my  heart  has  suffered  shipwreck !  But  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  spectacle  of  myself,"  said  she, 
speaking  in  her  natural  tone ;  "  I  want  no  one's 
pity.  You  have  proved  to  me  how  well  you 
deserve  my  confidence,  and  therefore  I  place  still 
more,  still  greater  confidence  in  you.  Do  not 
regret  that  you  came  amongst  us.  I  have  found 
in  you  the  realization  of  that  high  principle,  and 
that  single-hearted  goodness  which  your  father's 
works  teach,  and  I  have  learned  more  from  you 
even  than  from  them." 

These  words  seemed  to  humble  Agnes  ;  she 
felt  as  if  she  must  sink  down  at  Ada's  feet ;  but, 
feeling  that  words  and  actions  at  that  time  ex- 
pressed so  little,  she  answered  her  only  by  silence, 
which  is  often  so  expressive. 

"  1  have  gone  through  a  great  deal,"  continued 
Ada,  "  as  you  may  believe  ;  a  great  deal  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  day — what  has  it  not  revealed 
to  me,  what  has  it  not  taught  me  !  And  Agnes, 
in  the  same  way  as  my  heart  feels  warmly,  my 
mind  decides  rapidly.  My  plans  are  all  formed ; 
the  line  of  conduct  which  I  must  pursue  is  already 
marked  out,  and  I  have  already  entered  upon  it. 
Late  as  it  was,  I  had  just  returned  from  an  inter- 
view with  my  father  when  I  came  to  you." 

"With  your  father,"  repeated  Agnes,  both 
amazed  and  alarmed. 

"  I  told  him,"  continued  Ada,  "  what  I  had  dis- 
covered of  Mr.  Latimer's  sentiments  towards  you  ; 
and  I  have  won  from  him  his  entire  approbation." 

The  generosity  of  this  conduct,  knowing  what 
self-sacrifice  it  involved,  overpowered  Agnes.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept ;  in- 
wardly beseeching  God  to  bless,  and  strengthen,  and 
comfort  one  who  had  acted  so  unselfishly,  so  nobly. 

"  Ah,  Ada!"  said  Agnes,  "  how  much  more 
noble,  how  much  more  admirable  are  you  than  I! 
and  yet,  I  will  not  deny  it,"  said  she,  "I,  too, 
was  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  for  you.  Let 
me  confess  also,  I  wished  to  leave  Lawford  that  I 


might  not  interfere  with  your  happiness !     I  now 
feel  poor,  in  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

"  You  can  do  much  for  me  !"  returned  Ada. 
"  A  time  will  come  when  I,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
so  strong  as  I  now  am ;  a  time  when  I  may  say, 
even  as  Christ  did,  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me! 
then,  be  you  the  angel  that  will  stand  by  me  and  . 
strengthen  me  !" 

Agnes  folded  her  cousin  in  her  arms,  and  wept 
on  her  bosom. 

"  I  have  formed  plans,  as  I  told  you,"  continued 
Ada,  "  which  will  require  strength  to  carry  out. 
I  shall  go  to  India  to  my  brother  ;  he  loves  me 
tenderly ;  we  shall  be  dear  to  each  other  as  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  preparations  for  this  long 
journey,  a  journey  which  has  many  attractions  for 
me,  and  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
would  be  very  seductive  to  my  imagination,  will 
be  very  useful  to  me-r— will  take  me  out  of  myself 
— will,  in  fact,  be  my  salvation.  I  shall  now, 
from  this  time,  look  to  India  as  to  my  home,  and 
centre  the  true  love  of  my  heart  upon  my  brother. 
I  will  have  no  one's  pity,  Agnes — the  world  is  to 
know  nothing  but  that  it  is  my  pleasure  or  my 
whim  to  go  abroad.  I  will  see  you  married  before 
I  leave,  and  I  myself  will  be  your  bridesmaid. 
And  now,  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done — 
Keep  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  your  heart  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  I  did  for  Mr.  Latimer's 
sake.  It  is  enough  that  the  benefit  of  that  disci- 
pline of  mind,  the  blessing  of  your  father's  teach- 
ing, through  his  works,  will  be  my  reward,  and 
will  support  me,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  through 
every  trial  and  every  sorrow !  And  now,  good- 
night!" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you,"  said  Agnes,  "  until  I 
have  seen  your  head  upon  your  pillow." 

Ada  consented.  Agnes  smoothed  for  her  the 
pillow,  and  laid  her  throbbing  temples  upon  it ; 
and  then,  drawing  the  curtains,  sat  down  beside 
her  till  she  slept. 

It  was  a  feverish  and  disturbed  sleep,  and  was 
the  precursor  of  a  long  and  sad  sickness.  We, 
however,  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  The  most  untir- 
ing love  and  devotion  watched  by  her  and  tended 
her ;  and  youth,  and  youth's  strength,  bore  her 
through  it. 

Three  months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, she  sat  for  the  first  time,  once  more  in 
the  little  library  at  tea  with  her  father.  Poor  old 
gentleman  !  how  glad  he  was  to  see  her  again  be- 
side him  !  Neither  he  nor  the  world  knew  exactly 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  great  illness.  Many 
people  supposed  that  she  had  taken  cold  at  the 
flower-show.  Mrs.  Colville  strenuously  supported 
this  idea :  Ada,  she  said,  was  delicate  ;  the  ground 
was  damp  after  the  great  rains  that  there  had  been, 
and  that  dear  Ada's  illness  was  no  more  than  she 
expected.  Some  people  have  such  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  everything ! 

It  was  not  known,  beyond  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  Lawford  and  Latimer  families,  for  some 
months,  that  Mr.  Latimer  was  the  betrothed  lover 
of  the  niece  instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  old 
squire.  People  were  very  much  astonished  when 
this  knowledge  first  began  to  circulate  among 
them ;  but  it  was  singular  how  very  soon  every- 
body was  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  in  the  proper 
order  of  things ;  and  this  was  only  the  more 
strengthened,  because  the  whole  family,  and  even 
Ada  herself,  seemed  well  pleased.  But  greatei 
still  was  their  astonishment,  when  the  news  went 
abroad  that  Ada  was  going  out  to  India,  although 
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not  until  after  the  two  marriages,  that  of  her  brother 
Tom  and  of  her  cousin  Ag-nes,  were  celebrated. 

And  what  said  Mrs.  Colville  and  her  coadjutor, 
Mrs.  Sam,  all  this  time?  They  said  enough  for 
everybody  else,  had  they  all  been  silent ;  but  then 
they  had  sense  enough  to  express  very  little  dissat- 
isfaction to  the  world,  seeing  that  they  whom  it 
most  concerned  had  settled  all  so  resolutely  before 
they  were  consulted. 

"  When  my  sweet  Ada  is  gone,"  Mrs,  Colville, 
however,  said  to  her  acquaintance,  "  and  my 
nephew  has  brought  home  his  new  wife,  I  shall 
leave  the  hall.  I  do  not  know  what  will  become 
of  my  poor  brother  when  I  am  gone,"  said  she  ; 
"but,  new  men,  new  measures;  and  my  brother 
is  not  what  he  used  to  be.  Poor  man  !  he  has 
taken  strange  crotchets  into  his  head.  He  talks 
of  sending  for  that  preaching  fellow,  Jeffkins,  to 
the  hall — I  hope  by  th.3  by,  that  he  is  no  relation 
to  that  creature  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Sam  ! — and 
he  has  actually  had  that  child  there  that  Mrs. 
Marchmont  took  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  has 
been  sending  Mrs.  Marchmont  jellies  and  such 
things  !  Poor  man  !  his  mind  is  certainly  sadly 
impaired ;  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  hardly  knows 
what  he  does  ;  however,  I  leave  all  that — for  there 
will  be  a  change,  I  know,  when  the  new  mistress 
comes ! 

**  And  then,  at  the  Hays,  what  a  change,  to 
be  sure !   and,  between  you   and   me,   I  do   not 


think  Mr.  Latimer  at  all  improved  by  his  two 
years'  absence  from  England  :  he  has  been  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  slaves,  and  in  America 
among  the  democrats,  and  he  has  brought  home 
some  extraordinary  notions  ;  and  he  is,  with  all  his 
great  abilities,  a  dogged,  determined  man,  whom 
there  is  no  turning.  I  have  very  much  altered  my 
opinion  about  Mr.  Laiimer !  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there  ;  and  I  am  told  that  new 
furniture  is  ordered  for  the  drawing  room.  He 
has  had  a  London  upholsterer  and  decorator  down, 
and  is  laying  out  a  deal  of  money ;  and  yet  he  gets 
not  a  penny  with  his  wife  !  Poor  Ada's  picture, 
that  she  leaves  Agnes  as  her  parting  present,  is  to 
hang  there :  they  have  all  been  and  chosen  the 
place.  It  seemed  to  me — God  knows  why  ! — as 
if  they  were  going  to  choose  the  place  where  she 
was  to  be  buried  !  A  beautiful  picture  she  makes ! 
We  have  had  Pickersgill  down  for  a  whole  month  : 
he  paints  one  for  her  father,  too,  and  I  must  have 
a  handsome  miniature.  A  beautiful  creature  she 
is — only  a  little  paler  than  she  was ;  and  so  cheer- 
ful— it 's  quite  wonderful !  But  she  's  a  real 
angel ;  and  it 's  a  pity  that  she  must  leave  old  Eng- 
land ! 

"  And  then  1  hear,  too,  that  Mr.  Frank  Law- 
ford's  widow  is  to  come  out  of  Scotland  to  see  her 
daughter  married.  Bless  me!  who  would  have 
thought  of  Frank's  daughter  being  Mrs.  Latimer 
of  the  Hays!" 


THE   PRAIRIE    SHADOW.  / 
BY    JULIAN   CRAMER. 
I. 

On  a  prairie,  broad  and  cheerless, 

Is  my  vision  lingering  now — 
No  foot-print  dwelleth  on  it 

And  no  track  of  wheel  or  plough  : 
Mile  linked  to  mile,  it  ^tretcheth 

Far  away  as  eye  can  see, 
And  naught  of  life  moves  o'er  it 

Save  the  startled  grouse  and  me. 

II. 
The  tall  rank  grass  is  waving 

In  the  melancholy  breeze  :— 
No  flower  lifts  up  its  pretty  head 

The  traveller  to  please — 
No  friendly  tree  extends  its  arms 

To  guard  him  from  the  heat — 
No  mossy  bank  or  jutting  rock 

Invites  him  to  a  seat. 

HI. 
All,  all  is  dreary,  and  the  sun 

Eschews  the  dismal  sight. 
And  oft  behind  a  passing  cloud 

Withdraws  his  charming  light ; 
While  on  this  sea  of  waving  grass 

There  falls  a  gloomy  shade. 
That  deepens  till  his  face  again 

Compelleth  it  to  fade. 

IV. 

Like  that  prairie,  broad  and  cheerless, 

Is  the  soul  I  bare  within  : 
Like  that  it  lies  ungarnished — 

Would  it  were  as  free  from  sin  ! 


No  flowers  are  blooming  on  it  now, 

For  those  I  nursed  in  youth 
All  perished  when  I  learned  at  last 

To  doubt  all  human  truth. 

V. 

Like  that  shadow  on  the  prairie 

Is  the  shadow  on  my  soul, 
And  o'er  my  happy  spirit 

Just  as  noiselessly  it  stole  : — 
But,  ah !  the  likeness  endeth  there  : — 

For  THIS  shadow,  cold  and  grey. 
There  is  no  beaming  sun  above 

To  chase  its  gloom  away  ! 

VI. 

I  had  a  dream — a  sweet,  wild  dream— 

A  dream  that  lived  so  long 
That  in  its  blest  reality 

My  confidence  is  strong : 
But  the  angel  hath  recalled  it 

To  its  home  amid  the  air. 
And  it  fadeth — fadeth — fadeth — 
Like  the  prairie-shadow  there  ! 

VII. 

Oh  loving  heart — now  gay  with  hope — 

Now  buoyant  with  delight — 
Lose  not  a  moment  of  the  day 

That  always  buds  in  night : — 
And  when,  like  me,  thou  findest 

Thy  most  doating  hope  betrayed, 
Thou  wilt  read  aright  my  story 

Of  the  prairie  and  its  shade  ! 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  1845.  Tme  Sun. 
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JAMES    MONTGOMERY — A    FOREST-HOME   IN   SUMMER. 


JAMES    MONTGOMERY. 

My  next  personal  recollection  of  James  Mont- 
gomery, is  connected  with  a  visit  which  I  paid  to 
Olney,  the  sometime  residence  of  the  poet  Cowper. 
In  the  summer  of  1838,  I  was  on  a  fly-fishing  ex- 
cursion in  the  neighborhood  of  that  place,  and 
hearing  from  the  postman,  who  brought  letters  to 
our  party,  from  the  post-office  to  our  country  quar- 
ters, that  the  poet  Montgomery  was  there,  myself 
and  a  friend,  who  had  never  seen  him,  took  a  walk 
to  Olney  the  next  day,  to  call  on  him.  We  in- 
quired for  Mr.  M.,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  his  whereabout ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  we 
went  to  the  post-office,  where  we  were  informed 
that  he  would  most  likely  be  found  at  Squire  Cow- 
per's  school.  To  this  place  we  proceeded.  It 
was  a  dwelling  which  Cowper  bad  once  tenanted, 
and  ever  since  it  had  been  used  as  a  village  school, 
and  called  by  his  name.  There  we  found  Mont- 
gomery, surrounded  by  the  children,  who  were 
singing  that  beautiful  hymn  of  the  bard  of  Olney, 
commencing  with — 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform." 

I  had  heard  this  beautiful  hymn  sung  hundreds 
of  times,  but  never  with  such  effect  as  in  that 
room,  the  very  place  in  which,  we  are  told,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  with  truth,  Cow- 
per composed  it. 

Montgomery  received  us  very  kindly,  and  we 
visited  together  some  of  Cowper's  favorite  spots. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  repair  to  such  hallowed 
retreats,  in  the  company  of  one  who  has  been  not 
unaptly  called  the  Cowper  of  our  time.  On  leav- 
ing, Montgomery  kindly  invited  me  to  call  on  him, 
should  I  ever  visit  Sheffield,  which  I  gladly  prom- 
ised to  do. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  I  was  in  that  busy 
mart,  and,  remembering  the  poet's  invitation,  I  de- 
termined to  avail  myself  of  it.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  my  way  to  The  Mount,  the  name  of  his 
residence,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  him 
at  home.  We  had  a  pleasant  talk  together,  and, 
after  dinner  he  accompanied  me  to  the  literary  in- 
stitutions of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  quite 
delightful  to  observe  with  what  marked  attention 
and  respect  he  was  everywhere  received.  I  no- 
ticed this  to  him,  and  said  he  must  feel  highly 
gratified  by  it.  "I  am,  of  course,"  he  replied, 
'*  but  I  have  enemies.  Not  long  since,  some  ras- 
cals broke  into  my  house,  one  Sunday,  while  I 
was  delivering  an  address  at  a  chapel  in  Sheffield, 
(Mr.  Montgomery  sometimes  preaches  among  his 
own  people — the  Moravians,)  and  stole,  among 
other  things,  a  silver  inkstand,  which  had  been 
given  me  by  the  ladies  of  Sheffield.  However," 
he  added,  "  the  loss  was  but  for  a  time,  and  proved 
to  be  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  compliment, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  I  ever  had  paid  me.  A 
few  days  after  my  loss,  a  box  came  directed  to  me, 
and,  on  opening  it,  lo !  there  was,  uninjured,  the 
missing  inkstand,  and  a  note,  in  which  the  writer 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  entered  my  house 
and  abstracted  it.  The  thief  said  his  mother  had 
taught  him  some  of  my  verses  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and,  on  seeing  my  name  on  the  inkstand,  he  first 
became  aware  whose  house  he  had  robbed,  and 
was  so  stung  with  remorse,  that  he  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  restored  my  property,  hoping  God 
would  forgive  him." — Boston  Atlas. 
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Would  I  might  breathe  the  spirit  of  this  hour 

Into  a  sweet,  glad  song  !    Would  that  my  voice 
Were  gifted  for  a  while  with  blessed  power 

To  move  all  them  that  heard  it  to  rejoice ! 
Oh  !  if  cold  words  were  not,  alas  !  all  vain 

To  picture  forth  a  scene  so  gay,  so  fair. 
How  many  a  loving  lip  should  bless  my  strain, 

How  many  a  kindling  heart  my  rapture  share  ! 

Around  me  is  a  bower  of  light-green  leaves. 

And  almond-scented  blossoms,  white  as  snow  ; 
What  wondrous  fragrance  the  warm  air  receives 

From  those  light  branches,  waving  to  and  fro ! 
How,  hour  by  hour,  the  soft  round  buds  unclose 

And  shine  in  star-like  beauty  !  how  the  bee. 
Embowered  in  these  sweets,  forsakes  the  rose. 

And  here,  the  live-long  day,  hums  merrily  ! 

And  those  fair  roses  with  their  clustered  bloom, — 

The  opening  buds  wearing  their  ruddy  light 
Of  youth,  that  fadeth  as  they  near  their  doom, 

Till  e'en  the  inmost  leaf  is  marble-white  ; 
The  jessamine,  sweet  parasite  !  is  near  ; 

The  lavender  breathes  out  its  spicy  scent ; 
Sweetly  the  varied  odors  mingle  here, 

Like  many  sounds  in  richest  concord  blent. 

Yonder  the  lime-tree,  like  a  temple  green. 

Stands  in  its  summer  verdure  ;  who  could  say 
With  what  a  glorious  light  the  sun,  at  e'en, 

Enwraps  that  tree,  when  every  yellow  ray 
Has  left  in  gloom  the  neighb'ring  oaks  ? — who  tell 

How  gracefully  its  branches  wave,  whene'er 
The  all-awakening  wind,  with  deepened  swell, 

Calls  forth  the  marvellous  beauty  sleeping  there  1 

Far,  far  away,  how  calm  and  beautiful 

The  sunny  distance  seems  ! — a  land  of  hope, 
And  promise,  and  delight,  wherein  to  cull 

All  lovely  flow'rs  of  thought,  and  give  free  scope 
To  the  soul's  wandering  fancies ;  for  it  lies 

Half-hidden,  half- revealed,  and  I  can  gaze 
Upon  its  purple  tints  with  gladdened  eyes, 

Catching  soft  glimpses  through  the  floating  haze. 

Those  nearer  beechen  woods,  the  sunshine  loves 

To  vary  their  glad  beauty,  lingering 
At  eventide  to  flood  the  highest  groves 

With  ruddy  splendor.     Many  a  busy  wing 
Throws  a  light  passing  shadow,  many  a  sound 

Of  joyful  music  bursts  upon  the  breeze, 
The  while  those  deer  to  yonder  heathy  mound 

Glide  softly  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Near  me  the  dial,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 

Twining  about  its  foot,  all  silently 
Marketh  the  passage  of  the  silent  hours  : 

Calm  monitor,  that  'neath  this  summer  sky, 
Amid  this  woodland  gladness,  witness  bears 

Of  things  that  here  we  else  might  oft  forget, — 
Of  time,  and  change,  and  all  the  human  cares 

That,  even  here,  have  power  to  reach  us  yet ! 

I  had  not  meant  to  breathe  of  aught  but  joy 

In  this  my  summer  song  ;  but  now  a  thought 
Of  care  has  come  to  dim,  yet  not  destroy, 

The  bliss  my  soul  from  God's  own  works  had 
caught. 
To  them  I  turn  again,  and  o'er  my  mind 

Their  influence  steals  :  all  shades  of  sadness  flee, 
All  earthly  cares  their  galling  chains  unbind. 

And  my  glad  spirit  as  a  child's  is  free  \ 
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EDITH    BRATHWAITHE  ;    A    TALE. 
BY    RICHARD    TAYLOR,    ESQ.* 

No  piteous,  melting  tale  is  mine, 
Of  lordlings  false  and  maidens  frail ; 

Of  sterner  stuff  my  heroine, 
A  humble  maid  of  Ennerdale. 


A  pair  sat  in  a  latticed  porch — 

A  stately  youth,  a  radiant  girl ; 
Young  Edith,  sempstress  of  the  vale, 

And  Jocelyn,  Raby's  dark-browed  earl. 

A  hunter,  or  a  fisher,  he 

Oft  sought  a  noontide  shelter  here. 
With  speech  of  gentlest  courtesy, 

And  tribute  from  the  hill  or  mere. 

In  beauty,  grace,  how  near  of  kin 

This  pair  ! — in  soul,  how  far  apart 
Was  he  that  virgin  heart  would  win. 

And  triumph  in  his  baleful  art ! 

Sweet  maid  ! — here  rose  with  earliest  dew 
Her  hymn,  like  bird-notes  heard  afar; 

The  carol  rang,  the  needle  flew, 

While  gleam'd  her  lamp,  the  Dale's  last  star. 

Cot  of  her  sires  !  thou  wast  a  shrine 

By  peace  and  labor  sanctified  ; 
And  can  she  leave  thy  sheltering  vine, 

To  glitter  Raby's  low-born  bride  ? 

Vain,  perilous  dream  ;  fond,  trustful  girl  : 
The  eagle  mates  not  with  the  dove  ; 

The  bright  gold  of  the  sated  earl 
O'erpays  the  fallen  rustic's  love ! 

He  clasps  her  waist,  he  whispers  bland, 
Bashful,  but  blest,  she  drops  her  seam  : — 

*  Author  of  "  Edinburgh  Tales,"  &c.  i 
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Anon,  and  see  her  quivering  stand. 
Like  one  smit  by  some  hideous  dream. 

**  And  this  thy  suit !"  she.clasp'd  the  blade. 
Lay  on  the  Ancient  Book  hard  by  ; 

And  calm,  though  proud,  the  maiden  said, 
"  This  was  a  brave  man's  legacy  ;— 

"  A  poor,  brave  man,  who  strove  and  died. 
And  left  his  child  no  ill-won  hoard ; 

Like  him  she  gains  her  honest  bread. 
And  scorns  thy  love,  thou  abject  lord ! 

"  Pass  on — pass  like  the  girlish  dream. 

That  idly,  fondly,  would  ally 
Truth,  manhood,  honor,  with  thy  name, 

And  generous  thoughts  with  lineage  high. 

"  Pass  on — thy  gold  and  gauds  I  spurn  ; 

Foul  price  of  woman's  direst  shame — 
Her  barter'd  love — my  bread  I  earn. 

And  bear  to  Heaven  a  stainless  name." 

She  laid  the  blade  "  The  Book"  beside. 

The  heir-looms  of  the  Puritan  ; 
And  calm,  though  pale,  her  needle  plied, 

Ere  thus  the  heart-struck  earl  began  : — 

*'  Thou  peerless  girl !  forgive,  forget ; 

Take  state  and  rank,  so  be  thou  mine ; 
And  ne'er  sat  Raby's  coronet 

Upon  a  nobler  brow  than  thine." — 

"  Ah,  coronets  weigh  not  'gainst  hearts. 
Those  priceless  gems,  the  pure  and  strong  ;- 

Nor  would  I  pledge  the  matron's  vow. 
To  him  who  plann'd  the  maiden's  wrong. 

Pass  on — and  wed  in  thy  degree — 

I  pardon,  while  I  kiss  the  rod 
Calls  back  my  wandering  heart  to  Thee, 

My  God,  and  my  forefathers'  God  !" 
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THE    LOST    CHILD. 
BY    LYDIA    JANE    PIERSON. 

Alone,  beneath  the  heavy  shade  ^ 

In  forest,  thick,  and  wild, 
With  timid  eye  and  footstep,  strayed 

A  poor  bewildered  child. 
Along  the  cold  swamp's  weedy  edge 

He  held  his  devious  way, 
Where  coiled  and  hissing  in  the  sedge, 

The  hideous  serpent  lay. 

The  demon  wolf  with  cry  of  death 

Leaped  past  him  in  the  chase, 
The  wild  deer  lingered  in  his  path 

To  scan  the  stranger's  face. 
And  pale,  and  full  of  agony 

That  little  face  appeared  ; 
And  terror  filled  his  soft  blue  eye 

At  every  sound  he  heard. 

His  yellow  curls  were  bare  and  wet, 

His  little  coat  was  torn. 
And  stains  of  blood  were  on  his  feet. 

By  reckless  travel  worn. 
His  little  heart  was  sick  with  fear, 

His  brain  was  wild  and  weak, 
And  hunger's  pain  so  hard  to  bear, 

Had  blanched  his  rosy  cheek. 

And  still  by  every  mossy  spot, 

Where  pheasant  berries  hide, 
He  sought — and  when  he  found  them  not. 

Oh  !  bitterly  he  cried. 
Four  days,  that  tangled  forest  through 

He  sought  his  home  in  vain, 
-Fond  hearts  were  breaking  there,  he  knew. 

To  see  his  face  again. 

^Mother !  oh,  mother !  was  his  cry. 

Until  his  voice  grew  weak. 
And  throat,  and  tongue  all  parched,  and  dry. 

And  then  he  could  not  speak. 
'The  silent  shades  are  gathering  now 

With  dark  and  dewy  wings, 
Forming.in  dell,  and  valley  low. 

Dim  shades  of  fearful  things. 

His  frame  with  curdling  horror  shook, 

His  heart  grew  cold  as  clay. 
He  crept  into  a  sheltered  nook, 

Crouched  down  and  tried  to  pray. 
And  then  he  thought  that  God  was  near. 

To  watch  above  his  bed  ; 
And  every  agonizing  fear. 

And  phantom  horror  fled. 

"The  pangs  of  hunger  died  away. 

And  grief  withdrew  its  sting, 
And  slumber  o'er  his  spirit  lay 

Soft  as  an  angel's  wing. 
And  then  he  dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  home, 

With  all  its  love,  and  bliss, 
The  rural  feast,  the  lighted  room. 

The  mother's  tender  kiss. 

'The  little  face  grew  calm,  and  white. 

His  slumber  still,  and  deep — 
Sweet  boy,  thy  sorrows  end  to-night. 

Thou  wilt  not  wake  to  weep. 
Mother — he  whispered  languidly, 

And  hugged  the  dewy  sod — 
'Tis  done,  he  wakes  to  ecstasy. 

And  sees  the  face  of  God. 


Tell  us,  ye  white-haired  wanderers, 

In  life's  dark  desert  ways. 
Ye  who  have  sowed  your  path  with  tears 

So  many  weary  days  ; 
Ought  we  to  mourn  for  him  who  lies 

In  that  wild  dell  alone  ; 
Whose  weary  feet,  and  weeping  eyes, 

Have  found  their  rest  so  soon  \ 


Pari.s  Academy  of  Sciences. — Sept.  8. — The 
most  important  communication  was  made  by  M. 
Pouillet,  on  the  storm,  near  Rouen,  of  the  19th 
ult.  The  owners  of  the  property  destroyed,  on 
that  occasion,  have  brought  an  action  for  indemnity 
against  the  insurance  companies  ;  assigning  as  the 
ground  of  action  that  the  destruction  was  the  result 
of  electricity,  and  that  they  are  therefore  entitled 
to  recover.  According  to  the  clause  in  their  poli- 
cies, which  provides  compensation  for  loss  from 
lightning,  {feu  de  del,)  several  reports,  declaring 
that  electricity  was  present  in  the  storm,  and  that 
the  buildings  were  thrown  down,  not  by  the  force 
of  the  blast  of  wind,  but  really  by  an  electrical 
current — and  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
fire  was  visible — have  been  received  by  the  acade- 
my. The  insurance  companies,  on  their  side,  have 
not  been  idle.  They  have  had  recourse  to  M. 
Pouillet,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  to  whom 
on  such  a  subject  it  was  possible  to  apply  ;  and 
that  gentleman  has  made  investigations  on  the  spot 
— ^the  result  of  which  is,  M.  Pouillet  says  that 
electricity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  calamity  in 
question.  It  is  possible  that  the  tribunal  before 
which  the  claims  of  the  insurers  will  be  brought, 
will  appoint  a  scientific  commission  to  report  on  the 
subject. — M.  Biot  presented  an  apparatus  which  is 
used,  in  Germany,  by  the  sugar  manufacturers,  to 
try  the  strength  and  character  of  their  syrup,  and 
also  by  medical  men  as  a  test  in  diabetic  urine.  It 
is  of  simple  construction.  It  consists  of  two  con- 
centric prisms  of  nickel ;  one  of  which  is  fixed, 
whilst  the  other,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  is 
movable.  They  are  separated  by  a  tube,  which 
is  filled  with  the  solution  to  be  examined.  The 
two  prisms  are  so  placed  that  the  light  polarized 
by  the  first  may  be  refused  by  the  second.  The 
solution  is  now  introduced.  A  colored  object  is 
seen,  which  is  at  first  blue.  The  movable  prism 
is  then  turned  until  the  object  is  yellow.  The 
angle  of  rotation  to  arrive  at  this  tint  gives,  by 
means  of  a  table,  the  quantity  of  crystallizable 
sugar  contained  in  the  solution. — M.  Bourguy  read 
a  paper,  to  prove  the  existence  of  nerves  in  the 
serous  membranes. — A  paper  was  received  from 
M.  Matteuci  on  the  electrical  powers  of  the  tor- 
pedo. He  shows  that  the  discharge  proceeds  from 
a  particular  part  of  the  body,  between  the  back 
and  the  belly — and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  from 
all  parts. — Sept.  15. — Several  communications 
were  received  relative  to  the  disease  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  potato. — A  letter  was  read 
from  M.  de  la  Rive,  on  the  possibility  of  rendering 
the  electric  light  available  for  the  use  of  workmen 
in  mines.  This  gentleman  states  that  five  or  six 
elements  of  a  pile  of  copper  and  an  amalgam  of 
potassium  sufficed  to  render  incandescent  two  cones 
of  charcoal  inclosed  in  a  small  glass  globe. — 
Messrs.  Ledoyen  and  Raphael  announced  that 
they  had  obtained  a  liquid  of  great  utility,  for  the 
purpose  of  disinfections  in  the  emanations  from  ani- 
mal excretions,  by  dissolving  4  oz.  of  nitrate  of 
\9^(S  in  tv.'o  r>niin'^s  o^untor. —  Afhmcrmn. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

With  many  words  did  Tom  Blast  strive  to 
assure  St.  Giles  that  the  orphan  boy  had  found  a 
watchful  parent  in  his  mother's  friend  ;  and  St. 
Giles  was  fain  to  look  believingly.  He  saw  his 
own  doomed  childhood  in  the  miserable,  misiaught 
creature  :  he  saw  the  wretch  prepared  to  sell  him, 
in  due  season,  to  Newgate  shambles ;  and  yet  the 
passion,  the  agony  that  tugged  at  the  transport's 
heart  must  be  subdued  :  he  must  mask  his  hate 
with  a  calm  look,  must  utter  friendly  words. 
"  'T  was  kind  of  you,  mate — very  kind,"  said  St. 
Giles,  "  to  take  such  care  of  the  young  cretur. 
Well,  good  day,"  and  St.  Giles  colored  and  stam- 
mered as  he  felt  the  eye  of  Blast  was  upon  him — 
"  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  You  never  said  a  truer  word,"  cried  Blast, 
and  he  held  forth  his  hand.  St.  Giles  breathed 
heavily ;  he  would  rather  have  fjrasped  a  wolf  by 
the  throat ;  and  then  he  took  the  hand  that  had  all 
but  fitted  the  halter  to  his  own  neck.  "  We  shall 
meet  again,"  said  Blast ;  and  the  words,  like  bodi- 
less furies,  seemed  to  St.  Giles  to  fill  the  air  around 
him.  He  passed  from  the  lane  into  the  open  street, 
and  still  they  followed  him  ;  still  each  syllable 
seemed  a  devil  threatening  him.  "  We  shall  meet 
again,"  rang  in  his  ears,  torturing  his  brain  ;  and 
again  he  saw  the  ghastly  horror  of  the  morning ; 
again  beheld  those  fifteen  corded  wretches ;  again 
beheld  the  shadow  of  himself.  He  passed  on, 
crossed  the  road  ;  the  street  was  thronged ;  the 
hubbub  of  the  day  was  at  its  height ;  yet  St.  Giles 
saw  nothing  but  those  pinioned  men,  and  the 
preacher  of  Christ's  word,  in  the  name  of  his 
merciful  Master,  solacing  sinners  to  be  in  a  mo- 
ment strangled  by  the  warrant  of  a  Christian  king. 
He  paused,  and  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes, 
leant  against  a  wall ;  and  piercing  words  in  terrible 
distinctness  fell  upon  him — "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life."  He  started,  and  a  few  paces  from 
him,  in  St.  Giles' churchyard,  he  beheld  the  parish 
priest.  The  holy  man  was  reading  the  burial  ser- 
vice over  pauper  clay;  was  sanctifying  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust,  amid  the  whirl  of  life — the 
struggle  and  the  roar  of  money-clawing  London. 

The  ceremony  went  on,  the  solemn  sentences 
tuned  with  the  music  of  eternal  hopes,  fitfully 
heard  through  cries  of  "chairs  to  mend,"  and 
"live  mackerel."  The  awful  voice  of  Death 
seemed  scoffed,  derided,  by  the  reckless  bully, 
Life.  The  prayer  that  embalmed  poor  human 
dust  for  the  judgment,  seemed  as  measured  gib- 
gerish  that  could  never  have  a  meaning  for  those 
who  hurried  to  and  fro,  as  though  immortality 
dwelt  in  their  sinews.  And  that  staid  and  serious- 
looking  man,  with  upturned  eyes  and  sonorous 
voice,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white,  and  holding  an 
opened  book — why,  what  was  hel  Surely,  he 
was  playing  some  strange  part  in  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness in  which  business  men  could  have  no  interest. 
The  ceremony  is  not  concluded,  and  now  comes 
an  adventurous  trader  with  a  dromedary  and  a 
monkey  on  its  back,  the  well-taught  pug,  with 
doffed  feathered  cap,  sagaciously  soliciting  half- 
pence. And  there,  opposite  the  church-yard,  the 
prayer  of  the  priest  coming  brokenly  to  his  ears, 
is  a  tradesman  smiling  at  his  counter,  ringing  the 
coin,  and  hardly  snuffing  the  Golgotha  at  his  door, 
asking  what  article  he  next  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness to  show.  And  thus  in  London  higi.ways  do 
Death  and  Life  shoulder  each  other.  Ai;d  Life 
heeds  not  the  foul,  impertinent  warning;  but  at 


the  worst  thinks  Death,  when  so  very  near,  a 
nuisance  :  it  is  made  by  familiarity  a  nasty,  vulgar, 
unhealthy  thing  ;  it  is  too  close  a  neighbor  to  be- 
come a  solemnity. 

It  has  been  held  to  be  a  wise,  deep-thoughted 
ordinance  of  the  Egyptians  that  at  their  banquets 
was  served  a  skeleton,  that,  in  its  grim  nakedness, 
it  might  preach  their  coming  nakedness  to  all  the 
revellers  :  that  it  might  show  their  future  outline 
of  bone,  when  called  to  lay  aside  the  fleshly  gar- 
ment, laced  and  interlaced  with  so  divine  a  mystery 
of  nerves  that,  subtle  as  light,  conveys  the  bliss 
of  being.  And  so  was  a  skull  made  a  moralist ; 
and  solemn  were  the  mute  exhortations  falling 
from  its  grinning  jaws  ;  profound  its  comic  teach- 
ing. For,  apart  from  association,  the  expression 
of  a  bare  skull  has,  to  ourselves  at  least,  nothing 
in  it  serious  :  nay,  there  has  always  seemed  to  us 
a  quaint  cheerfulness  in  it.  The  cheek-bones  look 
still  puckered  with  a  smile,  as  though  contracted 
when  it  flung  aside  the  mask  of  life,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  on-coming  glory. 

And  the  Egyptians  are  lauded  for  their  dinner 
skeleton.  Indeed,  at  the  first  thought,  it  seems  a 
notable  way  of  teaching  sobriety  and  good  man- 
ners. Yet,  could  we  come  at  the  truth — could  we 
know  the  very  heart  of  the  banquet,  throbbing 
after  an  hour  or  so,  with  hot  wine — we  should 
know,  past  dispute,  how  grievously  the  great 
Preacher  Bone  had  failed  in  his  purpose.  We 
should  hear  of  quick-witted  Egyptians  making 
unseemly  jokes  at  his  gaunt  nakedness  ;  we  should 
see  one  reprobate  idolater  of  leeks  capping  death's- 
head  with  an  empty  bowl,  even  as  a  boy  ventures 
a  joke  upon  his  sleeping  schoolmaster.  We  should 
see  another — a  fine  young  Theban — spirting  wine 
in  the  cavernous  eye-holes  of  Death,  bidding  him 
look  double  for  the  libation.  But  of  these  jests 
we  hear  nothing ;  we  only  hear  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  whereabout  of  the  skeleton,  and  nothing  of  the 
affronts  that — we  would  almost  swear  to  the  fact 
— its  familiarity  with  the  living  drew  upon  it. 

And  therefore— -oh,  legislators  ! — remove  city 
church-yards  from  the  shop-doors  of  citizens. 
Your  goodly  purpose  has  altogether  failed.  By 
huddling  the  dead  with  the  living,  it  was  doubtless 
your  benign  intention  to  place  a  lesson  continually 
in  the  eyes  of  trading  men — to  show  them  how 
vain  and  fleeting  was  even  a  cent,  per  cent,  profit 
— to  prove  that  however  thumping  the  balance  on 
the  books.  Death,  with  his  dirty,  grave-yard  fin- 
gers, might  any  minute  come  and  wipe  it  out.  The 
thing  has  not  succeeded.  How  many  hackney- 
coach  stands  have  with  the  best  intention  been 
established  near  churchyards!  For  hours  and 
hours  the  drivers  sit  and  sit,  with  one  eye  upon 
the  grave,  and  another  on  the  pavement.  And  yet 
these  men,  so  open  to  daily  meditation — so  ap- 
pealed to  by  tomb-stone  eloquence — these  men  are 
scarcely  to  be  trusted  witli  unweighed  bullion. 
We  speak  within  measure  when  we  say  that  not 
above  a  hundred  times  have  we  heard  of  a  hackney- 
coachman  returning  sovereigns  which — in  a  mo- 
ment of  vinous  enthusiasm — ^had  been  unguardedly 
tendered  for  shillings.  No  :  we  could  swear  it. 
Not  above  a  hundred  times. 

And  still  St.  Giles  stood,  listening  the  burial 
service,  when  he  felt  something  pulling  at  his 
coat- skirt.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  his  half- 
brother  the  precocious  Jingo,  lauded  by  Tom  Blast, 
at  his  side.  "I  say,"  cried  the  urchin  with  a 
wink,  and  pointing  towards  a  spot  in  the  church- 
yard, "  that's  where  we  put  the  old  'oman." 
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"  What— mother?     Where  ?"  cried  St.  Giles. 

Jingo  picked  up  a  piece  of  broken  'bacco-pipe 
from  the  pavement.  "  Bet  you  a  pound,"  said 
the  boy,  "  I  '11  hit  the  place.  Why,  jist  there  ;" 
and  unerringly  he  pitched  the  fragment  on  a  dis- 
tant grave.  This  done,  Jingo  nodded  in  self- 
approval. 

Without  a  word,  St.  Giles  entered  the  church- 
yard, and  approached  the  grave  ;  Jingo  running 
like  a  dog  at  his  side.  "  Poor  soul  I  poor  soul  !" 
cried  St.  Giles;  and  then,  looking  earnestly  down 
upon  the  clay,  he  added,  "  after  all,  it 's  a  better 
place  than  the  Lane — a  better  place." 

"  Bless  your  'art,"  said  the  boy,  "  that's  what 
mother  said  afore  she  come  here.  She  called  me 
to  her,  and  said  she  was  a  goin'  to  be  appy  at  last 
— and  then  there  was  a  man  as  read  to  her  two  or 
three  times  out  of  a  book,  and  would  read  for  all 
Tom  Blast  said  he  'd  get  him  pumped  on  for  com- 
ing to  the  lane — well,  when  she  talked  o'  being 
appy,  the  man  said  she  was  a  wicked  cretur  to 
think  o'  sich  a  thing.  And  then  did  n't  the  old 
'oman  wring  her  hands,  and  call  Tom  Blast  sich 
names — and  didn't  she  hug  me  like  nothin',  and 
scream  out,  and  ask  who  'd  take  care  o'  me?" 

"  I  '11  take  care  of  you,"  cried  St.  Giles,  and 
he  placed  an  arm  about  the  boy's  neck.  "  Be  a 
good  child,  and  I  '11  take  care  of  you  :  I  promise 
it — here  I  promise  it;  here,  where  poor  mother 
lies.  And  you  will  be  a  good  boy,  won't  you?" 
asked  St.  Giles  affectionately,  and  tears  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"Oh,  won't  I  though!"  cried  Jingo,  plainly 
expecting  some  reward  for  his  ready  promise. 

"I  know  you  will — I'm  sure  you  will,"  said 
St.  Giles,  patting  the  boy's  head  ;  "and  now  go 
home,  and  you  and  I  '11  meet  again  afore  long. 
Here  's  a  shilling  for  you  ;  and  mind  you  take  no 
more  handkerchers."  Jingo  seized  the  money — 
ducked  his  head  up  and  down — and  in  a  moment 
disappeared  in  Hog-lane.  "I'll  save  him  from 
that  devil — as  God  's  in  heaven  I  will,"  cried  St. 
Giles,  and  as  though  nerved  with  a  good  purpose, 
he  walked  sharply  on.  He  had  suddenly  found  in 
life  a  new  responsibility,  and  with  it  new  deter- 
mination. With  this  thought  he  pursued  his  rapid 
way  towards  the  mansion  of  St.  James.  With 
trembling  hand  he  struck  the  knocker ;  again  and 
again,  harder  and  harder.  Still  the  door  remained 
closed :  and  tlien,  to  the  fancy  of  St.  Giles,  the 
lion's  head  looked  sneeringly  at  him,  mocking  his 
errand.  "There's  nobody  at  home,"  said  St. 
Giles  despondingly,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  foothoy,  a  most  bright 
mulatto  of  about  fifteen.  There  was  an  ease,  a 
self-assurance  in  the  youth,  that  proved  him  to 
have  been  born  for  the  brilliant  livery  that  adorned 
him.  He  seemed  to  have  come  into  the  world, 
like  a  parroquet,  to  disport  in  gaudy  covering. 
And  thus,  a  very  nestling,  he  had  been  fledged 
with  the  St.  James'  livery  ;  for  when  scarcely  six 
years  old,  he  had  been  presented  as  a  sort  of  doll 
footboy  to  one  of  the  marquess'  daughters :  like 
her  pet  pug,  he  was  such  a  curious  little  wretch — 
such  a  pretty  little  monster.  His  color  was  so 
hright — his  nose  so  flat — his  eyes  so  sharp — and 
he  had  this  advantage  of  the  pug,  his  hair  was  so 
woolly.  Had  he  been  made  of  the  best  Nankin 
china — and  not  compounded  of  Saxon  and  negro 
blood — he  had  scarcely  been  more  precious.  Still, 
numan  toy  as  he  was,  he  had  this  drawback  from 
his  humanity  :  Ralph — such  was  his  name — grew 
out  of  the  curious  ;   he  shot  up  from  the  squab 


Indian  image  into  the  lanky,  loose-jointed  youth. 
Could  he  have  remained  all  his  life  under  four  feet, 
he  would  have  continued  a  treasure  ;  but  he  grew, 
and  growing,  was  lowered  from  the  eminence  of 
his  childhood  to  the  flat  walk  of  the  servants'  hall. 
It  was  so  pretty  to  see  him — like  an  elfin  dwarf 
from  some  Indian  mine — tripping  with  prayer-book 
at  his  young  lady's  heels:  but  nature,  with  her 
old  vulgarity,  would  have  iier  way,  and  so,  Ralph, 
the  son  of  Caesar  Gum,  who  was  duly  married  to 
Kitty  Muggs,  who  in  good  time  duly  buried  her 
African  lord — Ralph,  we  say,  was  fast  spindling 
into  the  mere  footman.  And  he  had  ever  had  a 
quick  sense  of  the  rights  of  livery.  It  was  a  garb 
that,  placing  him  in  near  and  dear  communication 
with  the  noble,  by  consequence  elevated  him  to  a 
height,  not  measurable  by  any  moral  barometer, 
above  common  people.  He  looked,  as  from  a  lad- 
der, down  upon  the  vulgar.  His  mother,  the 
widowed  Gum,  would  in  her  mild,  maternal  way 
remonstrate  with  her  beloved  child,  on  his  unchris- 
tian pride  ;  and  when  in  turn  rebuked,  as  she  never 
failed  to  be,  with  exorbitant  interest,  she  would 
comfort  herself  by  declaring  to  herself,  "  that  it 
was  just  so  with  his  blessed  father,  who  was  gone 
to  a  better  place.  He,  too,  had  such  a  spirit.'" 
Little  thought  St.  Giles,  as  he  stood  confronted 
with  that  young  mulatto — at  the  time  with  all  his 
thoughts  half-buried  in  a  pottle,  from  which  he 
fished  up  strawberry  after  strawberry,  conveying 
the  fruit  with  a  judicial  smack  to  his  mouth — little 
thought  St.  Giles  that  he  stood  before  the  only 
child  of  the  negro  Cesar,  who,  in  Covent-garden 
watch-house,  had  borne  witness  against  him.  As 
yet  St.  Giles  had  ventured  no  syllable  of  inquiry, 
when  young  Ralph,  in  his  own  masterly  manner, 
began  the  dialogue. 

"  I  say,  if  it  isn't  an  uncivil  thing  to  put  to  a 
gentleman — how  much  might  you  have  given  the 
marquess  for  this  house?  You  couldn't  tell  us, 
nohow,  could  you?"  and  master  Ralph  sucked  a 
strawberry  between  his  white,  paternal  teeth. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mate?"  asked  St.  Giles, 
with  a  stare. 

Ralph  returned  an  astonished  look  at  the  famil- 
iarity, and  then  spat  a  strawberry-stalk  on  St. 
Giles'  foot.  He  then  continued.  "  Why,  in  course 
you  've  bought  the  house,  else  you  'd  never  have 
made  such  a  hullabaloo  with  the  knocker.  As  ) 
said  afore,  how  much  might  you  have  give  foi 
it?" 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  'm  sure,"  said  St.  Giles, 
"  I  thought  at  last  everybody  was  out." 

"  Everybody  but  me — for  kitchen-maids  go  for 
nothing — is.  But  what  did  you  give  for  the  house, 
I  say?"  again  repeated  the  witty  Ralph  ;  laughing 
at  his  own  indomitable  humor. 

"  Lor,  Ralph,"  cried  a  female  head,  hanging 
over  the  banister,  "  lor,  Ralph,  why  don't  you 
answer  the  poor  man?"  Saying  this,  the  head 
for  a  moment  disappeared,  and  then  again  showed 
itself  on  the  shoulders  of  a  fat  little  woman,  who 
bustled  down  into  the  hall. 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  youthful 
footman,  glowing  very  yellow,  and  holding  up  his 
fore-finger  at  the  intruder,  "  if  you  don't  let  me 
mind  my  business,  you  shan't  come  here,  when 
they're  out,  at  all — now  mind  that." 

"  Ha  !  if  only  your  dear  father  could  hear  you, 
would  n't  it  break  his  heart !  For  the  seven  years 
we  lived  together  he  never  said  a  crooked  word  to 
me,  and  Ralph,  you  know  it.  He  was  a  man," 
said  the  widow  in  that  earnest  tone  with  which 
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widows  would  sometimes  fain  convey  a  sense  of 
value  of  the  past  invaluable.     "  He  was  a  man  !" 

"  I  s'pose  he  was" — replied  the  filial  Ralph — 
"  you  've  said  so  such  a  many  times  ;  all  I  know 
is,  I  know  nothing  about  him — and  I  don't  want  to 
know  nothing." 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  thought  to  hear  such  words 
come  out  of  that  livery !  Don't  you  expect  that 
something  will  happen  to  you  ?  Know  nothing 
about  your  own  father !  When — only  you  're  a 
shade  or  two  lighter,  for  your  dear  father  was  n't 
ashamed  of  what  God  give  him  to  cover  him  with 
— only  a  shade  or  two,  and  you  're  as  like  him  as 
one  crow's  like  another."  And  this  Mrs.  Gum 
further  clenched  w^ith — "  And  you  know  you  are." 

Master  Ralph  Gum  turned  a  deeper  and  deeper 
yellow,  as  his  mother  spoke.  His  indignation, 
however,  at  his  avowed  similitude  to  his  departed 
sire,  was  too  large  to  be  voluble  through  a  human 
mouth.  He  therefore  turned  abruptly  from  his 
widowed  parent,  and  angrily  shouted  at  St.  Giles 
— "  What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  want  his  young  lordship,"  answered  St. 
Giles.  "  He  told  me  to  bring  this,"  and  St.  Giles 
presented  the  card. 

"  Well,  I  can  read  this  plain  enough,"  said 
Ralph. 

"And  if  you  can,"  cried  Mrs.  Gum,  "who 
have  you  to  thank  for  the  blessing  but  your  dear 
father?  Till  his  dying  day,  he  couldn't  read, 
sweet  fellow;  but  he  made  you  a  gentleman,  and 
yet  you  know  nothing  of  him." 

"  You  shan't  come  here  at  all,  if  you  can't  be- 
have yourself,"  cried  Master  Ralph  to  his  mother, 
evidently  meaning  to  keep  his  word.  Then  turn- 
ing to  St.  Giles,  he  said — "  You  'd  better  take  this 
to  Mr.  Tangle." 

"Tangle — a — lawyer?"  cried  St.  Giles,  with 
a  quick  recollection  of  that  wise  man  of  Newgate. 

"  He  's  at  the  committee  at  the  Cocoa-Tree  :  I 
dare  say  it  's  election  business,  and  he  '11  send  you 
down — if  you  're  worth  the  money — with  the  other 
chaps.  I  don't  know  nothing  more  about  it," 
cried  Master  Ralph,  perceiving  that  St.  Giles  was 
about  to  make  further  inquiry — "  all  I  can  say  to 
you  is,  the  Cocoa-Tree." 

"  I  'm  a  going  a  little  that  way,  young  man," 
said  Mrs.  Gum,  "  and  I  '11  show  you." 

"  And  mind  what  I  say,"  cried  Ralph  to  his 
mother,  closing  the  door,  and  speaking  with  his 
face  almost  jammed  between  it  and^the  postern, 
"  mind  what  I  say :  if  you  can't  beffiive  yourself, 
you  don't  come  no  more  here."  And  then  he 
shut  the  door. 

"  Ha  !  he  doesn't  mean  it — not  a  bit  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Gum.  "  He  's  such  a  good  cretur ;  so  like 
his  father — only  a  little  more  lively." 

"  And  he  's  dead  ?"  said  St.  Giles,  not  know- 
ing well  what  to  say . 

"  And  I'm  alone,"  sighed  Mrs.  Gum.  "  His 
father  was  a  flower,  that  cretur  was :  he  'd  a 
kissed  the  stones  I  walk  upon.  He  was  too  hon- 
est for  this  world.  He  caught  his  death — nothing 
shall  ever  persuade  me  out  of  it — upon  principle. 

"  After  what  fashion?"  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Why  you  see  it  was  in  a  hard  frost — and  poor 
soul !  if  there  was  a  thing  he  could  n't  'bide  in 
the  world,  it  was  frost.  He  hated  it  worser  than 
any  snake  ;  and  it  was  nat'ral,  for  he  was  born  in 
a  hot  place,  where  monkeys  and  cocoa-nuts  come 
from — this  is  the  way  to  the  Cocoa-Tree.  Well, 
it  was  a  hard  frost,  and  he  was  out  with  the  car- 
riage at  a  state-ball  at  the  palace.     He  was  in  full- 


dress  of  course — with  those  dreadful  silk  stock- 
ings. All  the  other  servants  put  on  their  gaiters ; 
but  he  would  n't — he  was  so  particlar  to  orders. 
Well,  the  cold  flew  to  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and 
then  up  into  his  stomach,  and  then — oh,  young 
man  !  I  've  never  looked  at  silk  stockings  that  I 
hav'n't  shivered  again.  That 's  the  way  to  the 
Cocoa-Tree:"  and  with  this,  Mrs.  Gum,  possibly 
to  hide  her  emotion,  suddenly  turned  a  corner,  and 
left  St.  Giles  alone. 

But  he  needed  no  pilotage  :  the  Cocoa-Tree 
was  well  known  to  him  ;  and  with  his  best  haste 
he  made  his  way  to  its  hospitality.  Arrived  there, 
he  inquired  for  Mr.  Tangle,  and  was  immediately 
shown  into  the  presence  of  that  very  active  legalist, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  table  with  a  heap  of 
papers  before  him.  On  each  side  of  the  table  sat 
a  row  of  thoughtful  men,  each  with  a  glass  at  his 
hand,  all  convoked  to  protect  the  British  constitu- 
tion, menaced  as  it  was  in  its  most  vital  part — a 
part,  by  the  way,  seldom  agreed  upon  by  those 
who  talk  most  about  it — by  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  borough  of  Liquorish  ;  an  in- 
truder upon  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  St. 
James.  The  borough,  time  out  of  mind,  had  been 
the  property  of  the  family  ;  to  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  the  family  grasp  was  little  less  felonious  than 
an  attack  upon  the  family  plate-chest.  Twice  or 
thrice  there  had  been  murmurs  of  a  threatened 
contest ;  but  now,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  George 
Warmington  from  the  seat,  that  his  young  lord- 
ship might  gracefully  drop  himself  into  it,  a  plebe- 
ian candidate,  with  an  alarming  amount  of  money, 
had  absolutely  declared  himself.  Such  audacity 
had  stirred  from  its  depths  the  very  purest  ])atriol- 
ism  of  Mr.  Tangle,  who  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  Mr.  Folaer — with  whom  since  the  first  Sab- 
bath interview  in  Red  Lion  Square,  he  had  kept 
up  a  running  acquaintanceship — and  immediately 
offering  himself,  body  and  the  precious  soul  the 
body  contained,  at  the  service  of  the  Marquess. 
Mr.  Folder  had  just  the  order  of  mind  to  perceive 
and  value  the  merits  of  Tangle ;  and  the  lawyer 
was  instantly  appointed  as  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  committee  sitting  at  the  Cocoa-Tree,  for  his 
young  lordship's  return  for — in  the  words  of  Tan- 
gle— his  own  sacred  property  of  Liquorish. 

"  Well,  my  good  young  man,"  said  Tangle  to 
St.  Giles,  "you  of  course  are  one  of  the  right 
sort.  You  come  to  give  us  a  vote?  To  be  sure 
you  do.  Well,  there  's  a  post  chaise  for  you,  din- 
ners on  the  road — hot  suppers,  and  a  bottle  of 
generous  wine  to  send  you  happy  to  bed.  His 
lordship  scorns  to  give  a  bribe  ;  but  every  honest 
voter  has  a  right  to  expect  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life." 

"  I  've  never  a  vote,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  nothing 
of  the  sort.     I  wish  I  had." 

"You  wish  you  had,  indeed!"  cried  Tangle. 
"  None  of  your  impudence,  fellow.  What  brings 
you  here,  then?" 

"I've  been  to  his  lordship's  house,  and  they 
sent  me  here.  His  lordship  told  me  to  come  to 
him  in  London,  and  give  me  this  card.  He  told 
me  as  how  he  'd  take  me  into  his  service,"  added 
St.  Giles  with  a  slight  shudder,  for  as  Tangle 
looked  full  upon  him,  he  remembered  all  the  hor- 
rors of  Newgate — all  brought  to  his  memory  by 
that  legal  stare.  Years  had  passed  over  Tangle, 
and  save  that  the  lines  in  his  face  were  cut  a  little 
deeper,  and  marked  a  little  blacker,  his  were  the 
same  features — the  very  same  that  frowned  on  the 
boy  horse-stealer  in  the  condemned  cell. 
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♦'  Well,  his  lordship  's  not  here,"  said  Tangle  ; 
*'  and  he  's  too  busy  now  to  attend  to  such  raff  as 
you.     Away  with  you." 

*'  Stop,  stop,"  cried  a  low  whistling  voice  ;  and 
a  gentleman  with  a  very  white,  thistledown  kind 
of  hair,  a  small  withered  face,  and  remarkably  lit- 
tle eyes,  called  back  St.  Giles.  "  I  suppose,  my 
man,"  said  the  aged  gentleman,  putting  on  his 
best  possible  look  of  vigor,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  most  of  his  shrunk  anatomy,  "  I  sup- 
pose, my  fine  fellow,  you  can  fight?  Eh?  You 
look  as  if  you  could  fight."  And  then  the  querist 
chuckled,  as  though  he  talked  of  an  enjoyment 
peculiarly  adapted  to  man. 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  "I  can  fight 
a  little,  I  hope,  in  a  good  cause." 

"  Upon  my  life,  Mr.  Folder,"  said  Tangle, 
*'  the  world  's  come  to  something  when  such  as  he 
is  to  judge  of  causes." 

"  But  he  *s  a  stout  fellow — a  very  stout  fellow," 
whispered  Folder  to  the  lawyer  ;  and  as  I  'm  cred- 
ibly informed  that  the  other  side  have  hired  an 
army  of  ruffians — I  even  know  the  very  carpenter 
who  has  made  the  bludgeons — why,  we  mustn't 
be  taken  by  surprise.  I  'm  never  for  violence ; 
but  when  our  blessed  constitution  is  threatened  by 
a  rabble,  we  can't  be  too  strong." 

Mr.  Tangle  nodded  sagaciously  at  this,  and 
again  addressed  St.  Giles.  "  Well,  then,  fellow, 
if  you  're  not  above  earning  an  honest  bit  of  bread, 
we  '11  find  employment  for  you.  Besides,  you 
may  then  see  his  lordship,  and  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  you  're  worth." 

"  I  '11  do  anything  for  his  lordship,  bless  him !" 
cried  St.  Giles. 

"  There,  now,  none  of  your  blessings.  We  're 
too  old  birds  to  be  caught  with  such  chaff  as  that. 
Your  duty  as  an  honest  man  will  be  to  knock  down 
everybody  thai  wears  a  yellow  riband,  and  to  ask 
no  questions."  Such  were  the  instructions  of 
Tangle ;  and  St.  Giles,  who  had  no  other  hope 
than  to  see  his  lordship,  bowed  a  seeming  acqui- 
escence. 

"  You  may  get  some  refreshment,"  said  Folder, 
*'  and  so  be  ready  to  start  with  the  next  batch. 
Mind,  however,  at  least  until  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion, to  keep  yourself  sober;  on  that  day,  why 
everything  's  ad  libitum.  When  I  say  ad  libitum, 
I  mean  that  you  will  be  expected  to  take  the  best 
means  to  defend  our  blessed  constitution.  And 
when  I  say  the  best  means" — 

"He  knows,  Mr.  Folder;  he  knows,"  inter- 
rupted Tangle.  "He'll  drink  like  a  fish,  and 
fight  like  a  cock  ;  I  can  tell  it  by  the  looks  of 
him  ;"  and  with  this  compliment  the  attorney 
waved  St.  Giles  from  the  apartment ;  a  waiter 
taking  possession  of  him,  and  showing  him  to  a 
smaller  room  wherein  were  congregated  about  a 
dozen  minstrels,  especially  hired  by  Tangle  to 
play  away  the  hearts  and  voices  of  the  voters  of 
Liquorish.  Our  blessed  constitution  was  to  be 
supported  by  a  big  drum,  two  or  three  trumpets, 
as  many  clarionets,  an  oboe,  a  fiddle  or  two,  and 
a  modest  triangle.  "  There  was  nothing  like  mu- 
sic to  bring  folks  up  to  the  poll,"  was  the  avowal 
of  Tangle,  "  Fools  were  always  led  by  the  ears. 
When  they  heard  '  Hearts  of  oak,'  they  always 
thought  they  had  the  commodity  in  their  own 
breasts — and  never  paused  at  the  bribery  oath, 
when  '  Britons  strike  home'  was  thundering  be- 
side 'em.  He  'd  carry  many  an  election  with  no- 
thing but  music,  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  plenty 
of  money.     Music  was  only  invt^uted  to  gammon 


human  nature  ;  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
women  were  so  fond  of  it."  And  animated  by 
this  forlorn  creed,  Mr,  Tangle  had  ordered  the 
aforesaid  minstrels  to  meet  that  day  at  the  Cocoa- 
Tree  that  they  might  be  duly  transported  to  the 
borough  of  Liquorish.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
musicians  might  have  been  engaged  on  or  near  the 
spot ;  but  there  was  something  tasteful  and  gene- 
rous in  hiring  harmony  at  the  mart  of  all  luxuries 
— London.  All  the  minstrels — Apollo  is  so  often 
half-brother  to  Bacchus — were  very  drunk  ;  and 
therefore  gave  an  uproarious  welcome  to  St,  Giles. 
Brief,  however,  was  the  greeting ;  for  in  a  few 
minutes  the  waiter  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  "  the  van  was  at  the  door ;  and  that  Mr,  Tan- 
gle's order  was  that  they  should  drive  off  direct- 
ly ;  otherwise  they  would  n't  be  at  Liquorish  that 
blessed  night."  Hereupon  there  was  a  clamorous 
order  for  a  glass  all  round  ;  the  minstrels  being 
unanimous  in  their  determination  not  to  stir  a  foot 
or  strike  a  note  in  defence  of  their  glorious  consti- 
tution without  it.  Mr.  Tangle  knew  his  merce- 
naries too  well  to  oppose  such  patriotism  ;  there- 
fore the  liquor  was  brought  and  swallowed,  and 
the  band,  with  St.  Giles  among  them,  climbed 
into  the  strange,  roomy  vehicle  at  the  door ;  the 
driver,  with  a  flood  of  brandy  burning  in  his  face, 
taking  the  reins.  The  horses,  employed  on  the 
occasion,  had  evidently  been  degraded  for  the 
nonce.  They  were  large,  sleek,  splendid  crea- 
tures, prematurely  removed  from  a  carriage,  to 
whirl  a  plebeian  vehicle  thirty  miles  from  London, 
at  the  quickest  speed.^  There  seemed  a  sad,  an 
ominous  contrast  between  the  driver  and  the 
beasts.  He  might  continue  to  hold  the  reins  be- 
tween his  fumbling  fingers — he  might  maintain 
his  seat;  the  horses  might  not,  contemptuous  of 
the  human  brute  above  them,  cast  off  his  govern- 
ment. Such  were  evidently  the  thoughts  of  the 
waiter  as  he  cast  an  eye  from  the  steeds  to  the 
driver,  and  then  laughed  as  the  wickedness  of  hu- 
man nature  will  sometimes  laugh  at  its  prophecy 
of  mischief.  In  that  leer,  the  waiter  saw  the  dri- 
ver and  the  contents  of  the  caravan  suddenly  wel- 
tering like  frogs  in  a  ditch.  And  the  waiter  was 
a  genuine  seer,  as  the  reader  will  discover. 

"All  ready,  gemmen?"  hiccupped  the  driver, 
trying  to  look  round  at  his  harmonious  load. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  cried  the  first  clarionet,  wlio 
was  also  the  leader;  "jest  a  minute,"  and  then 
he  made  his  instrument  give  a  horrible  scream 
and  a  grunt,  whereupon  he  cried  "  all  right,"  and 
burst  into  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  his 
co-mates  following  him  with  all  the  precision  per- 
mitted by  rough-riding  and  hard-drinking.  And 
so  they  took  their  way  from  the  Cocoa-Tree,  play- 
ing beyond  Shoreditch  an  anticipatory  strain  of 
triumph — a  glorifying  measure  that  was  to  herald 
the  conquest  of  young  St,  James  in  the  cause  of 
purity  and  truth, 

"  I  think  we  've  given  'em  their  belly- full  now," 
at  length  said  the  hautboy,  removing  that  peace- 
breaker  from  his  lips,  "  We  need  n't  play  to  the 
green  bushes,"  and  the  musician  looked  about 
him  at  the  opening  country.  "  I  say,"  and  he 
called  to  the  driver,  "  I  do  hear  that  the  other  side 
is  n't  a  EToinor  to  have  no  music  at  all ;  no  flags  ; 
no  opeU;  houses  for  independent  voters.  A  good 
deal  he  knows  about  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Bless  his  innocence  !  Thinks  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment without  music  !" 

"  Well,  it  is  wonderful,"  observed  one  of  the 
fiddlers,    an    old,    thin-faced,    somnolent-looking 
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man,  wij,h  the  tip  of  his  nose  like  an  old  pen  dyed 
with  red  ink — "  it  is  odd  to  consider  what  ignora- 
muses they  are  that  think  to  go  into  Parliament. 
Whv,  you  can  no  more  make  a  member  without 
music  than  bricks  without  straw  ;  it  is  n't  to  be 
done.  Speechifying  's  very  well ;  but  there  's 
nothing  that  stirs  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
makes  'em  think  o'  their  rights,  like  a  jolly 
band!" 

"  One  bang  of  my  drum,"  observed  the  humble 
advocate  of  that  instrument,  "sometimes  goes 
more  to  make  a  Member  of  Parliament  than  all 
his  fine  sayings.  Bless  your  souls !  if  we  could 
only  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  should 
find  that  it  was  in  fact  our  instruments  that  very 
often  made  the  law-makers,  and  not  the  folks  as 
vote  for  'em  :  my  big  drum  's  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  I  dare  be  sworn  there  's  not  a  mem- 
ber that  will  own  to  it." 

"And  my  clarionet's  represented,  too,"  cried 
the  leader,  advocating  his  claim. 

"  Yes,  and  my  triangle,"  exclaimed  the  player 
of  that  three-sided  instrument,  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  satiric  truth  that  fell  from  him. 

"Capital  ale  here!"  cried  the  driver,  with  in- 
creasing thickness  of  speech,  as  he  drew  up  at  an 
inn-door.  It  was  plain  that  the  county  of  Essex 
— or  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  led  from  London 
to  Liquorish — was  peculiarly  blessed  with  good 
ale  :  for  at  every  inn,  the  driver  pulled  up  short, 
and  proclaimed  the  heart-cheering  news — "  Capi- 
tal ale  here  !"  They  were  the  only  words  he  ut- 
tered from  the  time  he  had  passed  Shoreditch- 
church.  Indeed,  he  seemed  incapable  of  any  other 
speech  ;  he  seemed  a  sort  of  human  parrot,  reared 
and  taught  in  a  brewery — endowed  with  no  other 
syllables  than  "  Capital  ale  here  !"  And  still,  as 
we  have  hinted,  the  words  grew  thicker  and  thick- 
er in  his  mouth  ;  too  thick  to  drop  from  his  lips, 
and  so  they  rumbled  in  his  jaws,  whilst  he  cast  a 
hopeless  look  about  him,  despairing  to  get  them 
out;  yet  at  every  new  hostelry  making  a  sound, 
that  plainly  meant — "Capital  ale  here."  Hap- 
pily for  him,  according  to  his  dim  idea  of  felicity, 
he  mumbled  to  quick  interpreters.  Hence,  ere 
half  the  journey  was  accomplished,  the  driver 
seemed  possessed  of  no  more  itJtelligence  than  a 
lump  of  reeking  clay.  He  twiddled  the  reins  be- 
tween his  fingers,  and  sometimes  opened  his  eyes, 
that  saw  not  the  backs  of  the  horses  he  seemed  to 
look  down  upon.  But  the  brutes  were  intelligent ; 
they,  it  appeared,  knew  the  road  ;  knew,  it  almost 
seemed  so,  the  filthy  imbecility  of  the  driver ;  and 
so,  with  either  a  pity  or  contempt  for  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature,  they  took  care  of  their  charioteer 
and  his  besotted  passengers.  True  it  is,  St.  Giles 
at  times  cast  anxious  looks  about  him  ;  at  times, 
ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
driver;  whereupon,  he  was  called  a  fool,  a  cow- 
ard, and  a  nincompoop,  by  his  companions,  who 
considered  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  bones 
as  an  extreme  piece  of  conceit,  very  offensive  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  "You  won't  break 
sooner  than  any  of  us,  will  you  I"  asked  the  first 
fiddle.  "  Besides,  you  're'too  drunk  for  any  harm 
to  come  to  you."  St.  Giles  was  as  sober  as  a 
water-god.  "  A  good  deal  too  drunk  ;  for  if  you 
knew  anything — I  say,  that  was  a  jolt,  wasn't 
it?" — (for  the  vehicle  had  bounced  so  violently 
against  a  mile-stone,  that  the  shock  half-opened 
the  eyes  of  the  driver) — "  you  'd  know  that  a  man 
who  's  properly  drunk  never  comes  to  no  sort  of 
harm.     There  's  a  good  angel  always  living  in  a 


bottle ;  you  've  only  to  empty  it,  and  the  angel 
takes  care  of  you  directly  :  sees  you  home,  if  it's 
ever  so  dark,  and  finds  the  key-hole  for  you,  if 
your  hand  is  ever  so  unsteady.  No  :  it 's  only 
your  sneak-up  chaps,  that  are  afraid  of  the  glass, 
that  get  into  trouble,  break  their  bones,  and  catch 
rheumatiz,  and  all  that.  Whereas,  if  your  skin  's 
as  full  of  liquor  as  a  grape  *s  full  of  juice,  you 
may  lay  yourself  down  in  a  ditch  like  a  little  baby 
in  his  mother's  lap,  and  wake  in  the  morning  fur 
all  the  world  like  a  opening  lily." 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  scarcely 
heard  by  St.  Giles,  for  the  horses  had  suddenly 
hurst  into  a  gallop  ;  the  vehicle  swayed  to  and  fro, 
flew  round  a  turning  of  the  road,  and  striking 
against  the  projecting  roots  of  a  huge  tree,  threw 
all  its  human  contents  into  a  green-mantled  pond 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  highway,  one 
wheel  rolling  independently  off".  St.  Giles,  un- 
hurt, but  drenched  to  the  skin,  immediately  set 
about  rescuing  his  all  but  helpless  companions. 
He  tugged  and  tugged  at  the  inert  mass,  the 
driver,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  dragging  him 
from  the  pond,  and  setting  him  against  a  bank. 
He  groaned,  and  his  lips  moved,  and  then  he 
grunted — "  Capital  ale  here."  The  first  clarionet 
scrambled  from  the  pool,  and  seizing  his  instru- 
ment, that  had  rolled  into  the  mud,  immediately 
struck  up  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  !" 
The  first  drum,  inspired  by  the  melodious  courage 
of  his  companion,  hanged  away  at  the  parchment, 
but  alas  !  for  the  first  fiddle  :  the  bacchanal  good 
angel,  of  which  he  had  but  a  moment  since  so 
loudly  vaunted,  had  forsaken  him  at  his  worst 
need ;  and  that  prime  Cremona  was  rescued  from 
water,  mud,  and  duckweed  with  a  broken  arm. 
He  was,  however,  unconscious  of  the  injury  ;  and 
before  he  was  well  out  of  the  pond,  assured  St. 
Giles  that  if  he  would  only  have  the  kindness  and 
good-fellowship  to  let  him  alone,  he  could  sleep 
where  he  was  like  any  angel. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but  for  the 
season  very  dark.  St.  Giles,  from  the  time  that 
he  could  see  the  milestones  knew  that  he  must  be 
near  the  wished-for  borough.  It  was  in  vain  to 
talk  to  his  companions.  Some  were  senseless  and 
stupid  ;  some  roaring  bravado,  and  some  trying  to 
give  vent  to  the  most  horrid  music.  Again  and 
again  he  hallooed,  but  the  louder  he  cried,  the 
stronger  the  big  drum  beat — the  more  demonia- 
cally the  clarionet  screamed.  There  was  no  other 
way  :  he  would  seek  the  first  habitation,  that  he 
might  return  with  succor  to  the  wet,  the  drunk, 
and  the  wounded. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

St.  Giles  had  run  pretty  briskly  for  some  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  he  discovered  in  the  distance — 
glowing  amid  trees — a  speck  of  light.  It  was 
plain,  there  was  a  human  habitation,  though  away 
from  the  main  road.  He  paused  for  a  moment : 
should  he  follow  the  highway,  or  strike  off"  in  the 
direction  of  that  taper  ?  Another  moment,  and  he 
had  leapt  the  hedge,  and  was  making  fast  for  the 
beacon.  He  crossed  two  or  three  fields,  and  then 
found  himself  in  a  winding  green  lane  :  now,  as 
he  ran  on,  he  lost  the  light ;  and  now  again,  like 
hope  renewed,  it  beamed  upon  him.  At  length  he 
came  full  upon  the  homestead.  It  was  an  old  cir- 
cular dwelling ;  so  thronged  about  by  tree  and 
bush,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  light 
within  could  manifest  itself  to  the  distant  wayfarer. 
A  type  this,  as  it  will  appear,  of  the  heart  of  the 
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master.  He  affected  a  solitude  from  the  world  : 
he  believed  that  he  was  hidden  from  his  fellow- 
man,  and  yet  the  inextinguishable  goodness  that 
glowed  within  him,  made  him  a  constant  mark  for 
the  weary  and  wretched.  For  a  brief  space  St. 
Giles  considered  the  cottage.  It  was  plastered 
with  rough-cast ;  at  the  first  glance,  seemingly  a 
poor  squalid  nook.  But  a  closer  survey  showed  it 
to  be  a  place  where  the  household  gods  fared  not 
upon  black  bread  and  mere  water.  The  garden 
patch  before  it  was  filled  with  choicest  flowers ; 
not  a  weed  intruded  its  idle  life  upon  them.  It 
was  a  place  where  neatness  and  comfort  seemed  to 
have  met  in  happiest  society.  St.  Giles  listened, 
and  heard  low  voices  within.  At  length,  he 
knocked  at  the  door. 

''Who's  there  ■?"  said  the  master  of  the 
house.  "  If  it 's  for  the  taxes,  come  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

*'  It 's  a  traveller,"  answered  St.  Giles,  "  that 
wants  help  for  a  lot  of  poor  souls  that 's  tumbled 
in  a  ditch." 

In  a  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  grey- 
headed, large-faced,  burly  man,  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  stood  at  the  threshold.  He  warily 
placed  the  light  between  the  speaker  and  himself, 
shading  it,  and  with  a  suspicious  glance  looked 
hard  upon  St.  Giles  ;  whose  eager  soul  was  in  a 
moment  in  his  eyes  ;  and  then,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  he  cried,  "  God  be  blessed,  sir — and 
is  it  indeed  you  1 ' ' 

"  My  name,  traveller,  is  Capstick,"  said  the 
man,  bending  his  brows  upon  St.  Giles,  and  look- 
ing determined  to  be  too  much  for  the  stranger  at 
his  door ;  a  new-comer,  it  was  very  likely,  come 
to  trick  him.  "  My  name  is  Capstick,  what  may 
be  yours  ?  Here,  Jem,  you  slug — do  you  know 
this  pilgrim?" 

Another  moment,  and  Jem — old  Bright  Jem, 
with  grey  grizzled  head,  shrunk  face,  and  low  bent 
shoulders,  stood  in  the  door-way.  Ere  Jem  could 
speak,  St.  Giles  discovered  him  :  "  And  you,  too, 
here !     Lord,  who  'd  have  hoped  it?" 

"  Don't  know  a  feather  on  him,"  said  Jem,  "  but 
he  seems  to  know  us,  wet  as  he  is." 

"  Why,  that 's  it,  you  see.  A  fellow  from  a 
horse-pond  will  know  anybody  who  's  a  supper 
and  bed  to  give  him.  It 's  the  base  part  of  our 
base  nature."  And  then  the  misanthrope  turned 
to  St.  Giles.  "  Well,  my  wet  friend,  as  you 
know  my  name  and  Jem's — what  mark  may  you 
carry  in  the  world  ?  What  name  have  you  been 
ruddled  with?" 

St.  Giles  paused  a  moment ;  and  then  stammer- 
ing said,  "  You  shall  know  that  by-and-bye." 

"  Very  well,"  cried  Capstick,  "  we  can  wait." 
Saying  this,  he  again  stepped  back  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  was  about  to  close  the  door. 

"  Oh  never  mind  me,"  cried  St.  Giles  :  "  I  '11 
get  on  as  I  can  ;  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  come  and 
help  the  poor  creturs  :  some  of  'em  dying  with 
their  hurts  for  what  I  know." 

*'  Jem,"  said  Capstick,  "  we  're  fools  to  do  it ; 
but  it 's  clear,  we  were  born  to  be  fools.  So,  get 
the  lantern,  that  we  may  go  and  bury  the  dead. 
Do  make  haste,  Jem,"  urged  Capstick  with  strange 
misanthropy  ;  albeit  Jem  moved  about  with  all  the 
vigor  time  had  left  him.  "  How  you  do  crawl — 
though,  after  all,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't. 
What  's  people  in  a  ditch  to  them  who  've  a  warm 
oed  and  a  snug  roof  over  'em  ?  Then  *as  for 
•dying,  death's  every  man's  own  business  ;  quite  a 
^private  affair,  in  which,  as  I  see,  nobody  else  has 


any  right  to  trouble  himself.  Now,  do  come 
along,  you  old  caterpillar,"  and  Capstick,  staflf  in 
hand,  stept  forth,  Jem  limping  after  him. 

Whilst  Capstick  leads  the  way — a  shorter  one 
than  that  traversed  by  St.  Giles — into  the  main 
road,  we  may  explain  to  the  reader  the  combined 
causes  that  have  presented  the  muffin-maker  and 
linkman  as  little  other  than  eremites  on  the  skirts 
of  the  borough  of  Liquorish.  Mr.  Capstick  had 
turned  his  muffins  into  a  sufficient  number  of 
guineas  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  retire  from  Seven  Dials  to  the  country. 
Mrs.  Capstick  would  never  hear  of  going  to  be 
buried  alive  from  London  ;  and  therefore  resolved 
upon  nothing  more  remote  than  a  suburban  where- 
about. Hackney,  or  Pimlico,  or  Islington,  she 
might  be  brought  to  endure  ;  but  no,  if  she  knew 
herself,  nothing  should  make  her  go  and  live,  as 
she  pathetically  put  it,  like  an  owl  in  a  bush. 
Capstick  met  all  these  objections  in  his  usually 
lofty  way  :  "  she  was  a  foolish  woman, but  would 
learn  better."  This,  again  and  again  he  avowed  ; 
though  no  man  had  less  faith  in  the  avowal  than 
himself.  Still,  it  kept  up  his  dignity  continually 
to  call  his  wife  a  foolish  woman  ;  albeit,  he  was 
generally  compelled  to  yield  to  the  folly  he  im- 
periously condemned.  Matters  were  at  this  crisis, 
when  suddenly  Mrs.  Capstick  fell  sick  and  died. 
"  She  would  have  been  an  excellent  creature," 
Capstick  said,  "if  it  hud  not  been  her  misfortune 
to  be  a  woman.  However,  poor  soul  !  she  could 
not  help  that ;  and  therefore,  why  should  he  blame 
her?"  Very  often,  Capstick  would  so  deliver 
himself,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  he  tried  to 
twitch  his  lips  into  a  cynical  smile  at  all  woman- 
kind, and  at  the  late  Mrs.  Capstick  in  particular. 
"Still,"  he  would  say,  "  she  had  her  virtues. 
Every  day  of  her  life  would  she  walk  round  every 
one  of  his  shirt-buttons  that  no  one  of  them  might 
be  missing.  He  hated  all  tomb-stone  fotirishes, 
otherwise  he  would  have  had  that  special  virtue — 
he  meant  the  buttons — specially  named  in  her 
epitaph.  One  comfort,  however,  he  always  had  to 
think  of:  whatever  his  love  was  for  hex,  he  never 
let  her  know  it.  Oh  dear,  no  !  It  was  like  show- 
ing the  weak  part  of  a  fortress  to  all  comers : 
some  day  or  the  other  't  would  be  sure  to  be  taken 
advantage  of." 

And  the  death  of  Mrs.  Capstick — the  muffin- 
maker  would  never  confess  that  for  months  he 
pined  like  a  solitary  dove  at  the  loss— left  him  free 
to  choose  his  abode.  Whereupon  he  quitted  Lon- 
don, and  built  himself  a  house  almost  buried  in  a 
wood  some  two  miles  from  Liquorish  ;  and  this 
house,  or  hut,  he,  setting  himself  up  as  a  sort  of 
Diogenes — kind,  butter-hearted  impostor  ! — called 
with  a  flourish,  The  Tub!  The  satire  was  lost 
upon  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Liquorish,  many 
of  whom  discovered,  as  they  believed,  a  very 
natural  cause  for  so  strange  a  name.  There  was 
no  doubt — it  was  urged  by  many — that  Capstick 
had,  in  his  day,  made  large  sums  of  money  by 
smuggling  :  hence,  out  of  i>ure  gratitude  to  the 
source  of  his  fortune,  he  had  called  his  cottage  a 
Tub.  Indeed,  two  or  three  of  the  shrewder  sort 
dropt  mystic  hints  about  the  possibility  of  finding, 
somehow  attached  to  the  Tub,  an  unlawful  still. 
People — this  apothegm  clenched  the  suspicion  in 
the  hearts  of  some — people  did  not  live  in  a  wood 
for  nothing ! 

Bright  Jem  had  lost  his  cordial,  crood-natured 
mate  some  four  or  five  years  before  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Capstick.     He  would,  in  his  despair,  tell  the 
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muffin-maker  that  "  his  poor  Susan  had  somehow 
carried  away  his  heart  into  her  grave  with  her  ;  he 
had  no  mind  to  do  nothing."  Sometimes  too,  he 
would  borrow  a  melancholy  similitude  from  the 
skittle  ground,  and  shaking  his  head,  would  ex- 
claim that  "  he  was  a  down  pin."  To  this  sor- 
row, the  muffin-maker  would  apply  what  he 
thought  a  sharp  philosophy  by  way  of  cure.  He 
would  mean  to  drop  gall  and  vinegar  into  the  hurts 
of  his  poor  and  poorer  neighbor — for,  as  Jem 
would  often  declare,  Susan  seemed  to  have  taken 
away  all  his  luck  with  her — but  he  could  deal  in 
nought  save  oil  and  honey.  Capstick  flourished, 
and  Bright  Jem  faded.  Great  and  increasing  was 
the  fame  of  the  muffins ;  but  the  link  waned,  and 
waned,  and  Bright  Jem,  weakened  by  sickness, 
almost  crippled  by  the  effects  of  cold,  would  have 
been  passed  to  the  workhouse,  as  he  would  say, 
to  "  pick  oakum  and  wait  for  the  grave-digger." 
This  fate,  however,  was  warded  from  him  by  the 
stony-hearted  misanthrope,  Capstick  :  by  the  muf- 
fin-maker, who,  declaring  that  all  men  werewolves 
and  tigers,  would,  at  their  least  need,  tend  the 
carnivora,  as  though  they  were  bruised  and 
wounded  lambs.  Hear  him  talk,  and  he  would 
heap  burning  ashes  on  the  head  of  weak  humanity. 
Watch  his  doings,  and  with  moistened  eyes  he 
would  pour  a  precious  ointment  there.  For  years 
it  was  the  weekly  practice  of  Capstick  to  visit  Jem 
in  his  lonely  room  in  Short's-gardens,  to  enjoy  a 
fling  at  the  world  :  to  find  out  the  bad  marks  of 
the  monster,  or,  as  he  would  say,  "  to  count  the 
spots  on  the  leopard's  coat."  Every  Friday,  he 
would  come  and  take  his  pipe  with  Jem,  that  he 
might  call  all  men  wretches  without  having  his 
wife  to  contradict  him  ;  when,  having  eased  his 
bile  and  laid  Jem's  weekly  pension  on  the  mantel- 
piece, he  would  return  home  with  lightened  heart 
to  business.  "The  world's  a  bad  lot,  Jem;  a 
very  bad  lot :  how  it 's  been  suffered  to  grow  as 
old  as  it  is,  it 's  more  than  I  can  tell.  Like  an 
old  block  of  wood,  it 's  fit  for  nothing  but  burn- 
ing:  God  bless  you,  Jem."  And  with  this  opinion, 
with  this  benison,  would  the  m\iffin-maker  com- 
monly depart. 

Capstick,  however,  when  his  wife  died,  resolved 
to  carry  Bright  Jem  into  the  country  with  him. 
"  You  '11  be  a  good  deal  of  use  there,  Jem," 
said  the  muffin-maker,  when  he  broke  the  busi- 
ness. 

"Not  a  morsel  in  the  world,"  answered  the 
humble  linkman.  "  I  've  been  used  to  nothing  but 
London  streets.  I  knows  nothing  that  lives  nor 
grows  in  the  country.  Poor  dear  Susan  could 
never  teach  me  primroses  from  polyanthuses, 
though  she  knowed  all  about  'em.  I  'm  a  sinner, 
if  I  think  I  ever  saw  a  cock-robin  in  all  my  life. 
What  can  I  do  in  the  country  ?" 

"  You  shall  learn  to  garden,  Jem.  That 's  the 
grand,  the  true  employment  of  man,"  cried  the 
muffin-maker,  warming.  "  Why,  here  have  I 
been  for  years  an  old  rascal,  grinning,  and  bowing, 
and  ducking  behind  my  counter  to  make  money 
out  of  two-legged  things  as  false  as  myself — and 
do  you  call  that  the  dignity  of  life  ?  Do  you  call 
it  truth,  Jem?  Now,  real  dignity's  in  a  real 
spade  :  real  truth  's  in  the  earth.  She  gives  us — 
if  we  only  deserve  it — profits  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dredfold, and  there  's  no  telling  lies,  no  cheating 
one  another  to  have  'em.  They  're  a  little  differ- 
ent, Jem,  to  the  profits  we  get  upon  'change. 
The  earth,  like  dear  old  Eve,  is  always  a  mother 
to  us  ;  whereas  when  men  deal  with  men,  how 


often  do  they  go  to  work  like  so  many  Cains 
and  Abels,  only  they  use  thumping  lies  instead 
of  clubs.  I  tell  you,  Jem,  you  shall  be  my 
gardener." 

"  I  don't  know  an  inion  from  a  carrot,  afore  it 's 
out  o'  the  ground,"  said  Bright  Jem,  showing  as 
he  thought,  good  cause  against  the  appointment. 
Capstick,  however,  overruled  the  objection,  and  so, 
in  due  season,  Jem  was  housed  in  the  Tub.  And 
thus,  journeying  across  the  fields  to  the  scene  of 
St.  Giles'  disaster,  have  we  explained  to  the 
reader  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  muffin-maker  and  his  friend. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  the  accident,  not  a  soul 
was  to  be  found.  The  only  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  St.  Giles'  story  was  discoverable  in  the  over- 
turned caravan,  and  the  parted  wheel.  The 
horses  as  w^ell  as  passengers  had  been  taken  on. 
Capstick  took  the  lantern  from  Jem,  and  looked 
suspiciously  around  him.  He  then  held  the  light 
to  St.  Giles,  trying  to  read  his  face  ;  and  then  he 
shook  his  head,  as  though  baulked  by  what  the 
misanthrope  would  call,  the  "brute-human  hie- 
roglyphs ;  the  monkey,  and  owl,  and  dog,  and  fox, 
that  lived  in  every  countenance."  St.  Giles — he 
was  wet  as  a  fish — gave  a  slight  shiver. 

"  It  isn't  above  three  miles  to  the  Rose,"  said 
Capstick. 

"  Thank  'ee,  sir  ;  is  it  straight  on,  sir?  I  can 
run  there  in  no  time,  and  a  run  won't  do  me  no 
harm,"  said  St.  Giles. 

"  The  road  's  narrow  ;  the  hedges  are  high, 
there  's  no  moon,  and  you  can't  run  very  fast  with 
a  lantern,"  observed  Capstick. 

"  I  '11  find  my  way,  sir,  I  've  no  doubt  on  it — 
straight  on?"  and  St.  Giles  prepared  to  start. 

Capstick  laid  his  hand  upon  St.  Giles'  arm,  and 
then  said  aside  to  Jem — "The  poor  wretch  is  wet 
as  water.  He  may  miss  his  road  ;  may  take  a 
fever ;  not  that  that  would  much  matter,  for 
there  's  vagabonds  a  plenty  in  the  world.  Still — 
there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  you,  Jem  ;  and  he  's  a 
slimmish  chap — and,  if  you  arn't  very  much  afraid 
of  your  throat,  I  think  for  one  night  the  fellow 
might  turn  in  with  you.  We're  wrong  in  doing 
it,"  said  Capstick,  emphatically. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Jem,  in  a  louder  note. 

"Well,  you  sir,"  cried  Capstick  to  St.  Giles, 
"let's  go  back  again:  you'll  find  this  a  nearer 
way  to  bed  than  along  the  highway."  Saying 
this,  the  master  of  the  Tub  turned  back  towards 
his  dwelling-place.  "  I  can  walk  faster  than  you, 
Jem;  so  I'll  push  on,"  and  the  muffin-maker 
mended  his  pace. 

"  We  live  here  quite  by  ourselves,  just  like  a 
brace  o'  ermits,"  said  Bright  Jem. 

"  All  alone  !"  cried  St.  Giles,  "  where  's  your 
wife,  then  ?" 

"  My  wife !  I  don't  know  how  you  know'd  I 
ever  had  one — my  wife,  dear  cretur!  is  in  one  of 
them  stars  above  us,"  said  Jem,  "  and  whichever 
one  it  is,  this  I  know,  it  is  n't  the  worse  for  her 
being  in  it."  Jem  paused  a  moment ;  and  then, 
somewhat  sadly,  asked,  "  How  did  you  know  I 
ever  had  a  wife  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  St.  Giles,  "  you  look  as  if  you 
had  :  there  's  a  sort  of  married  mark  upon  some 
people." 

"  And  so  there  is  :  a  sort  of  weddin'-ring  mark, 
jist  like  the  mark  of  a  collar.  I  did  n't  know  I  had 
it,  though,  but  here  we  are,"  and  Bright  Jem 
paused  at  the  Tub,  and  Capstick  immediately  came 
to  the  door. 
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"  After  all,  I  've  been  thinkinin-  you  may  lose 
your  way,  and  as  you  're  a  little  wet,  why  perhaps 
you  'd  better  come  in,  and  when  we  've  had  a  pipe 
or  so,  we  '11  see  what 's  to  be  done."  Such  was 
the  hospitable  invitation  of  Capstick.  St.  Giles 
paused  a  moment  ;  whereupon  Capstick  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  and  crying — "  Don't  stay  there, 
wasting  the  candle,"  pulled  him  in.  "  Now,  as 
we  can't  have  any  of  your  wet  rags  drowning  the 
place  to  give  us  all  cold,  you  '11  just  go  in  there, 
and  put  on  what  comes  to  hand."  With  this, 
Capstick  pointed  to  an  inner  room,  which  St. 
Giles  obediently  entered,  and  finding  there  various 
articles  of  dress — all  of  them  more  than  a  thought 
too  vast  for  him — he  straightway  relieved  himself 
of  his  well-soaked  apparel,  Bright  Jem  assisting  at 
the  change. 

"  You  might  jump  out  on  'em,"  said  Jem  ; 
"  but  never  mind  that ;  a  bad  fit 's  nothin'  to  a  bad 
cold  :  I  know  that,  for  I  've  had  colds  o'  all  sorts, 
and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  'em." 

"  Jem,  get  the  supper,"  cried  Capstick.  "  You 
sometimes  eat,  I  suppose  1  You  're  not  a  cherub, 
quite?"  and  the  cynic  of  the  Tub  tried  to  smile 
very  severely  at  his  guest. 

"  Thank 'ee,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  his  heart 
warming  towards  his  old  benefactor  ;  "I  can  eat 
up  anything." 

"  Bad  as  our  slugs,  Jem,"  observed  Capstick ; 
**  and  they  do  crawl  and  crawl  over  our  cabbages 
like  the  world's  slander  over  a  good  name.  You 
may  kill  'em,  it 's  true ;  but  there  's  the  slime, 
Jem  ;  the  slime." 

"  Here's  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  all  that 's 
left  o'  the  gammon  o'  bacon,"  remarked  Jem, 
turning  from  the  metaphorical  to  the  real. 
"  There  's  one  comfort,  howsumever  ;  the  ale  is  n't 
out."  And  Jem  authenticated  his  speech  by 
speedily  producing  a  large  brown  jug,  crowned,  as 
he  said,  "  with  a  noble  wigo'  froth.  There  isn't 
a  judge  in  all  the  land,"  added  Jem,  "  wuth  a  wig 
like  that." 

"  No,"  said  Capstick,  who  had  by  this  time 
lighted  his  pipe  ;  "  nor  with  anything  like  it  under 
it." 

St.  Giles,  having  eat«n,  and  tested  the  merits 
of  the  ale  below  the  wig — which  to  his  taste 
covered  nothing  false  or  vapid — looked  around  him 
with  a  look  of  large  content.  The  hospitable 
cynic  caught  the  glance,  and  despite  of  himself, 
smiled  benignly. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  who  could 
have  fallen  at  Capstick's  feet,  "  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  who  I  am." 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Capstick,  "  I  don't  want 
to  hear  it.  We  're  early  people  here,  and  the 
cock  always  calls  us  out  of  bed.  Take  another 
horn  of  ale ;  or  one,  or  two,  or  three,  and  then 
suppose  you  go  to  rest." 

St.  Giles  filled  the  horn ;  and  then  looking  at 
Capstick  in  a  way  that  made  him  turn  round  and 
round  in  his  chair,  for  there  was  an  earnestness 
in  the  man  that  he  could  not,  by  his  own  theory 
of  human  wickedness,  account  for,  St.  Giles  cried, 
"  God  bless  you,  sir." 

"  Thank  'ee — that  can  do  nobody  any  harm, 
whoever  says  it,  and  whoever  it 's  said  to.  The 
same  to  you,  and  good  night,"  and  Capstick  rose 
to  retire  to  his  sleep.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  he  paused  at  the  door,  and  said  in  .a  very 
loud  voice,  "  You  've  loaded  my  pistols,  of  course, 
Jem?" 

"  Pistols  !"  cried  Jem,  with  all  his  face  all  won- 
der. 


"  For,"  said  Capstick,  coughing,  *'  I  know  the 
heart  of  man  ;  and  in  a  lonely  place  like  this,  pis- 
tols— double-loaded — arn't  sometimes  the  worst 
things  to  have  against  it.  Good  night,"  and  shak- 
ing St.  Giles  by  the  hand,  Capstick  stalked  from 
the  room  looking  tremendous  sagacity. 

*'  Shall  I  tell  you  who  I  am?"  asked  St.  Giles, 
placing  his  hand  on  Jem's  knee. 

"Not  to-night,"  said  Jem.  "It's  the  only 
thing  that  my  dear  Susan  and  me  ever  quarrelled 
about — not  that  we  ever  quarrelled — she  was  too 
good  a  soul  for  that — but  I  never  could  be  curious. 
Now,  somehow,  women  are  so.  If  there  's  only  a 
mouse-hole  in  the  house,  it 's  a  relief  to  their  mind 
to  know  where  it  is.  Lor  !  when  we  talk  of  quar- 
relling !  When  she  was  alive,  I  always  thought 
she  begun  it — not,  as  I  say,  we  ever  quarrelled — 
but  now  she  's  gone,  it 's  me  that  seems  the  brute." 

"And  both  your  wives  is  dead?"  said  St. 
Giles. 

"  Both  in  heaven,"  said  Jem,  with  beautiful 
confidence.  "  Mrs.  Capstick  used  to  keep  herself 
a  good  deal  above  Susan  when  she  was  here  ;  but, 
poor  thing  !  I  dare  say  she  's  found  out  her  mis- 
take now." 

"That's  a  place,  depend  upon  it,"  said  St. 
Giles,  "  where  we  make  all  these  matters  quite 
straight." 

"  No  doubt  on  it,"  answered  Jem ;  "  but  aftei 
all,  it 's  a  pity  we  don't  make  'em  a  little  straight- 
er  here.  'T  would  bring  heaven  a  little  nearer 
this  world,  would  n't  it?" 

"  Well,"  cried  St.  Giles,  "  'twill  be  all  right 
at  last." 

"  In  course  it  will,"  said  Jem.  "  Nevertheless, 
my  good  feller — for  1  think  you  are  a  good  feller — 
why  should  we  wait  for  the  last  to  begin  it  ?  Will 
you  have  any  more  ale?  It  isn't  often  a  stranger 
comes  here." 

"  Not  a  drop  :  I  'm  full ;  and  my  heart 's  fuller 
than  all  my  body.  Let's  go  to  bed,"  said  St. 
Giles  ;  and  immediately  Jem  rose,  and  showed  him 
to  their  chamber. 

Hours  passed,  and  St.  Giles  could  not  sleep. 
All  the  scenes  of  his  long  life — for  how  does  mis- 
ery lengthen  life,  making  grey-headed  men  of 
mere  maturity,  compelling  childhood — that  should 
have  beautiful  visions,  foreshading  beautiful  truths 
around  it — to  keep  a  day-book  of  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted on  it !  Such  a  nature  knows  the  amount 
of  life  only  by  the  balance  of  injury  against  it. 
And  such — need  we  say  so  to  the  reader? — was  St. 
Giles.  Hence,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  hoary  in 
the  hard  experience  of  an  unjust  world — unjust 
from  its  ignorance,  its  selfishness,  its  erring  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  wretchedness  as  a  victim  to  en- 
joyment. He  lay,  and  counted  year  by  year,  nay, 
week  by  week  of  his  life — as  first  lighted  by  mem- 
ory— and  was  melted  by  gratitude,  by  wonder,  at 
the  accident  that  had  brought  him  beneath  the 
proteciion  of  those  who — in  all  his  after  vice,  and 
after  misery — had  still  made  to  him  a  belief  in 
goodness;  in  the  world's  charity  ;  in  the  inextin- 
guishable kindness  of  the  human  heart.  All  his 
cares — all  his  anxieties  for  the  future — seemed  to 
pass  away  in  the  great  assurance  of  his  present  for- 
tune. And  so  he  lay  sleepless,  bewildered  with 
happiness.     At  length  he  slept. 

The  sun  shone  reproachfully  into  his  room,  as 
he  awoke,  aroused  by  Bright  Jem.  "I  say," 
said  Jem,  "  will  you  come  up,  or  will  you  take 
another  pull  atween  the  sheets?  It's  nicer  in  the 
garden,  if  you  can  only  think  so  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  I  'm  with  you 
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in  a  minute."  Hurrying  on  his  clothes — he  found 
them  already  dried  and  placed  by  his  bed — he  soon 
joined  Jem  in  the  garden. 

*'  I  can't  do  much  of  the  rough  work,"  said 
Jem,  as  he  feebly  managed  his  spade,  "  but  it 's 
wonderful  how  I  've  taken  to  the  business  for  all 
that.  When  I  think  o'  the  years  and  years  I 
lived  in  Short's-gardens,  never  knowing  which 
side  o'  the  world  the  sun  got  up — never  seeing 
him  get  up — never  hearing  a  bird  whistle  except 
in  a  cage — thinking  there  was  hardly  anything 
upon  the  earth  but  bricklayers'  and  carpenters' 
work — I  do  feel  it  a  blessing  in  my  old  age,  that  1 
can  see  the  trees  of  a  summer  morning  waving 
about  me — I  do  feel  happy  with  all  things,  seeing 
them  to  be  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and  brimming 
over,  as  I  may  say,  with  God's  goodness." 

"  That 's  true,  Jem — very  true,"  said  St.  Giles  ; 
"  and  I  'm  glad  to  see  it ;  you  look  happy." 

**  As  a  butterfly,"  cried  Jem.  "  And,  Lord 
love  you  !  when  I  sometimes  think  what  I  was  in 
London  ;  when  I  think  o'  the  poor  folks  that  's 
there  now — the  poor  creturs  that 's  as  fine  as  may- 
bugs  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  tumble,  as  I  may 
say,  in  the  mud,  and  get  trod  on  by  anybody,  till 
they  die  and  are  no  more  thought  on  than  pisoned 
rats — well,  I  am  thankful  that  I  've  been  brought 
into  this  place  to  feel  myself,  as  I  may  say,  some- 
what cleaned  from  London  mud ,  and  my  heart  open- 
ed by  the  sweet  and  pretty  things  about  me." 

"  And  you  did  n't  know  nothing  of  gardening, 
Jem,  when  you  first  came?"  said  St.  Giles. 

"  I  tell  you,  not  a  bit.  But  you  've  no  thought 
on  't  how  soon  a  man  with  the  will  in  him,  learns. 
I  shall  never  forget  what  Mr.  Capstick  said  to  me, 
when  we  first  come,  and  I  did  n't  think  I  could 
take  to  it.  *  Jem,'  says  he  to  me,  '  a  garden  is  a 
beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  every 
flower  and  every  leaf's  a  letter  ;  you've  only  to 
learn  'em — and  he's  a  poor  dunce  that  can't,  if 
he  will,  do  that — to  learn  'em  and  join  'em,  and 
then  to  go  on  reading  and  reading,  and  you  "11  find 
yourself  carried  away  fiom  the  earth  to  the  skies 
by  the  beautiful  story  you  're  going  through.'  " 

*'  Mr.  Capstick  !  He  's  a  kind,  humane  cretur," 
said  St.  Giles. 


"  He  's  not  a  man,"  said  Jem  ;  "  he  's  a  lump 
o'  honey  that  would  pass  itself  off  for  bitter  allys. 
A  lump  o'  honey ;  I  often  say  the  bees  made  him. 
Yes,"  and  Jem  returned  to  his  garden — "  you 
don't  know  what  beautiful  thoughts — for  they  're 
nothing  short — grow  out  o'  the  ground,  and  seem 
to  talk  to  a  man.  And  then  there  's  some  flowers, 
they  always  seem  to  me  like  over-dutiful  children  : 
tend  'em  ever  so  little,  and  they  come  up,  and 
flourish,  and  show,  as  I  may  say,  their  bright  and 
happy  faces  to  you.  Now,  look  here,"  and  Jem 
pointed  to  a  flower  at  his  foot.  "I  sowed  this 
last  year — just  flung  it  in  the  mould — and  you  'd 
hardly  believe  it,  it 's  come  up  agin  by  itself. 
You  would  n't  think  now," — and  Jem  looked  sud- 
denly professorial — "  you  would  n't  think  it  was  a 
Pimlico  specissimo  iulipum  bulhumV^ 

"  What 's  that  in  English  ?"  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Ain't  got  no  other  name,  as  I  know  of;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it's  a  tuliip.  I  did  n't  think  I 
could  do  it,"  said  Jem,  with  the  smallest  touch  of 
self-complacency,  "  but  I  know  the  Latin  names 
of  half  the  flowers  you  see.'' 

"  Well,  they  don't  smell  no  sweeter  for  that,  do 
they?"  cried  St.  Giles. 

Bright  Jem  paused  a  moment ;  and  then,  with 
a  half-serious  face  answered,  "I  don't  know 
that  they  don't." 

St.  Giles  felt  no  disposition  to  argue  the  point, 
therefore  suddenly  changed  his  ground  "Isn't 
Mr.  Capstick  latel"  he  asked. 

"  Late !  he  's  never  late,"  cried  Bright  Jem. 
"  He  's  left  the  Tub  these  two  hours  Gone  for  a 
walk." 

"  The  Tub  !     What  Tub  ?"  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Why  the  house.  It 's  called  the  Tub,  after 
a  tub  that  some  wise  man — as  Mr.  Capstick  tells 
me  he  was — lived  in  a  many  thousand  years  ago. 
Mr.  Capstick  swears  it  was  a  vinegar  tub." 

"  Well,  that 's  droll,"  said  St.  Giles.  "  Call  a 
house  a  tub?" 

"  Why  not?  But  if  you've  anything  to  say 
against  it,  here  comes  the  master."  And  as 
Bright  Jem  spoke,  the  early  misanthrope  entered 
the  garden. 


THE    TRADE    OF    ENGLAND. 

In  the  Thames  the  clear  autumnal  sun  of  Mon- 
day morning  shone  on  a  scene  that  no  other  time 
or  place  perhaps  could  parallel.  About  two  hun- 
dred merchantmen,  averaging  fully  300  tons  each, 
richly  laden,  crowded  the  Pool,  newly  arrived  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  from  regions  near  and 
remote.  The  custom-house-officers  were  at  their 
wits-end.  Rough,  hasty  captains  of  the  sea  crowded 
around  them,  tendering  reports  which  they  had 
not  hands  enough  to  receive,  much  less  to  "  write 
them  in  their  books."  Next  day  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  plethora  were  felt  in  every  counting- 
house  in  the  city.  The  daily  report  of  imports 
and  shipping  published  by  the  custom-house,  and 
usually  delivered  early  in  the  morning,  was  not 
distributed  till  past  mid-day.  Yet  all  this  crowd- 
ing and  obstruction  were  to  the  equable  current  of 
British  trade,  no  more  than  an  occasional  crowd- 
ing of  carriages  in  the  Poultry  about  four  P.  M.  is 
to  the  average  of  street-passengers  in  London. 
The  docks  and  the  river  held  their  usual  quota  of 
vessels  before  the  new  comers  arrived  ;  and  the 
daily  arrivals  since  have  not  fallen  below  the  cus- 
tomary amount.  The  out-ports  experienced  a 
similar  spring-tide  of  arrivals  about  the  same  time. 


But  accidents  of  this  kind,  although  unimportant 
in  relation  to  the  movements  of  commerce — or 
rather,  because  they  are  unimportant — place  in  a 
striking  point  of  view  the  extent  to  which  our 
country  is  dependent  upon  trade.  The  gallant 
fleet  that  arrived  on  Monday  with  all  its  freights  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  English  commerce  ;  yet 
how  many  families  have  been  maintained  by  the 
labor  expended  in  preparing  the  cargoes  for  which 
it  has  brought  returns !  How  many  wives  and 
children  are  dependent  on  the  mere  carpenters  and 
sailors  who  fit  out  and  navigate  the  vessels !  How 
many  wealthy  families  would  have  shrunken  in 
their  circumstances,  had  He  who  "  holds  the  winds 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand"  let  them  loose  to  sub- 
merge this  pacific  armada !  How  many  families 
well  to  do  in  the  world  must  have  been  stinted  in 
their  little  daily  luxuries,  had  its  cargoes  been  en- 
gulphed  in  the  ocean  !  And  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  any  permanent  obstruction  to  the 
commerce  of  which  it  forms  a  small  part !  What  are 
the  consequences  of  those  permanent  obstructions 
that  do  exist  in  the  form  of  restrictive  laws?  Who 
shall  measure  that  forbidden  commerce,  number 
that  absent  marine,  count  the  families  unemployed 
and  unfed  ? — Spectator ^  27  Sept. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
JACOBINISM    IN    THE    NURSERY. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  adult,  that  children  are 
dispersed  in  little  parcels  of  four  and  a  half  indi- 
viduals throughout  private  families ;  for,  were  it 
otherwise,  they  would  certainly  be  found  less  man- 
ageable as  a  class  than  they  are.  Combined  in 
masses — formed  into  unions — covenanted  by  char- 
ters— they  might  become  seriously  troublesome  to 
papas  and  schoolmasters  ;  and  a  servile  might  be 
found  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  an  infantile 
war.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  become  a  rising 
generation  in  this  sense  ;  but  I  fully  admit  that  we 
full-grown  people  give  them  all  imaginable  occasion 
for  springing  up  in  rebellion  against  us.  The 
young  are  everywhere  over  the  world  an  ill-used 
set  of  persons. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  in  an  age  when  so  many 
claims  for  class  emancipation  have  been  considered, 
that  there  should  never  have  been  the  least  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  oppressed  denizens  of  our 
firesides.  Children  are  everywhere  committed  to 
an  irresponsible  power.  Irresponsible  power  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  liable  to  great  abuse.  Yet  we 
never  think  of  children  being  in  danger  of  suffering 
from  this  cause.  There  is  here  a  selfish  feeling 
which  seems  to  preside  in  monarchists  and  repub- 
licans alike  :  all  are  decided  for  maintaining  absolu- 
tism over  the  young.  Let  nations  make  them- 
selves free  from  intruding  conquerors,  or  sections 
of  a  people  successfully  assert  their  title  to  equal 
rights  :  but  the  young  of  every  state,  of  every 
class,  of  every  descent,  must  remain  the  thralls 
and  serfs  of  their  elders.  There  has  never  been 
any  Tell,  or  Luther,  or  Wallace  among  the  juve- 
niles. And  nobody  dreams  that  there  is  the  least 
occasion  for  such  assertors  of  infantine  liberty. 
Even  philanthropists  are  silent  upon  this  point. 
Nevertheless,  I  dare  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
vast  tyranny  in  this  department  of  our  social  econ- 
omy, and  that  it  calls  for,  and  is  capable  of,  rem- 
edy. 

It  is  remarkable  as,  generally  speaking,  a  well- 
meaning  tyranny.  Big  man  wishes  well  to  little 
man.  Big  man  is  anxious  to  make  little  man  as 
good — that  is,  as  like  himself  as  possible.  Big 
man  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  even 
endure  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  his  own  feelings, 
for  the  sake  of  little  man.  Witness  the  suffer- 
ings which  big  man  often  undergoes  in  thrashing 
little  man.  Witness  the  distress  of  mind  which  it 
often  costs  big  man  to  deny  indulgences  to  little 
man.  The  misfortune  is,  that  big  man  is  only  a 
kind  of  child  himself — an  unenlightened  impulsive 
being,  who  either  does  not  know  what  he  ought  to 
do,  or,  if  otherwise,  cannot  do  it ;  so  that  little  man 
has  no  chance  of  being  rightly  dealt  with  by  him. 
It  is  much  worse  when  big  man  comes  to  have  a 
notion  of  duty  towards  little  man  ;  for  then  he  only 
pursues  his  wrong  courses  with  more  doggedness 
or  fury.  The  lashes  inflicted,  and  the  restraints 
imposed  by  conscience,  are  the  most  cruel  of  all. 
Heaven  pity  little  man  when  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  papa  with  a  conscience  ! 

I  entirely  deny  every  pretended  right  of  the 
adult  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  young,  be- 
yond what  is  rigidly  definable  as  moral  influence. 
No  control  of  a  different  kind  from  this  is  needed 
in  the  case ;  and  no  such  control  can  be  used  with- 
out injury  to  both  parties.  Such  control  is  there- 
fore to  be  condemned.  We  have  here  a  question 
taking  its  place  beside  that  respecting  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishments,  and   others  in  which  the 


precepts  of  pure  Christianity,  harmonizing  with 
the  dictates  of  the  highest  philosophy,  are  pro- 
posed to  be  for  the  first  time  followed.  The 
stripes,  snubbings,  scoldings,  privations,  prison- 
ings,  disgracings,  with  which  children  are  visited 
by  their  protectors,  form,  as  it  were,  a  dispensation 
of  the  inferior  feelings,  which  must  pass  away, 
along  with  all  other  systems  having  the  same  bad 
foundation.  Reason  and  affection  are  the  true 
bases  of  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  as  they 
are  the  bases  of  all  good  social  relations ;  and  I 
venture  to  propound  that  there  is  no  more  neces- 
sity for  ever  departing,  with  respect  to  the  young, 
from  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  good-breeding,  than 
there  is  in  our  intercourse  with  equals  in  the  com- 
mon world. 

Adults  who  for  the  first  time  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  child,  usually  commence  with  a  bust- 
ling, anxious  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  a  sad 
want  of  faith  in  human  nature.  The  sense  of  a 
tremendous  coming  struggle  with  something  singu- 
larly perverse  and  difficult,  is  upon  them,  and  they 
rush  into  a  fight  with  one  who  is  without  the 
power  either  to  aggress  or  to  defend.  There  is 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  this  disproportion 
between  the  subject  of  treatment  and  the  treatment 
itself.  It  is  like  attacking  a  fly  in  a  full  suit  of 
armor.  The  young  human  being  is,  in  reality,  a 
simple,  innocent,  tractable  sort  of  creature.  He  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  his  ruler,  only  without  the 
wickedness  and  depraved  reason  which  often  belong 
to  that  person.  Why  all  this  terror  about  these 
poor  harmless  little  men,  as  worthy  Mr.  Burchell 
called  them?  The  common  feeling  seems  to  be — 
he  is  a  determined  liar  ;  let  us  flog  it  out  of  him  : 
whereas  it  is  only  the  natural  and  justifiable  dread 
of  these  floggings  which  prompts  the  lie.  He  is 
sure  to  misjudge  everything,  and  fall  into  irreme- 
diable error,  if  left  to  exercise  his  own  reason  : 
therefore  let  us  force  him  to  all  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  ourselves  arrived  :  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  his  reason,  not  being  exercised, 
becomes  liable  to  errors  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  in  no  danger  of.  He  is  wild  and  reckless,  car- 
ing little  for  his  parents  and  best  benefactors  : 
therefore  let  us  assert  due  authority  over,  and 
exact  due  honor  frona  him ;  the  means  taken  for 
this  purpose  being  exactly  those  which  unavoidably 
alienate  regard,  and  either  excite  rebellion  or  pro- 
duce the  worse  evil  of  an  utterly  broken  spirit. 
He  has  no  liking  for  his  tasks,  or  for  anything  but 
play  :  therefore  let  us  see  to  keep  him  at  his  books, 
and  the  more  rigidly  at  those  which  he  likes  least ; 
whence  it  results  that  the  real  aptitudes  of  the 
child  for  mental  improvement  are  altogether  mis- 
directed, and  he  is  inspired  with  disgust  for  what 
he  might  have  otherwise  embraced  with  eagerness. 
But,  above  all  mistakes,  is  that  of  supposing  that 
the  better  nature  of  a  child  is  to  be  evoked  and 
raised  into  the  strength  which  we  would  desire  to 
see  it  have  in  the  full-grown  man,  by  making  him 
pass  through  a  cold  and  cheerless  youth.  The 
very  contrary  is  the  case.  A  system  of  petty 
restraints  and  privations,  of  severe  looks  and  in- 
cessant chidings,  can  only  result  in  depraving  the 
feelings  and  perverting  the  reason  of  a  young  per- 
son. He  is,  in  such  circumstances,  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  nature.  He  is  like  a  flower 
which  requires  light  and  warmth,  placed  in  a  cold 
cellar,  where  it  never  can  acquire  its  proper  pro- 
portions, or  coloring,  or  vigor.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  a  child  so  treated  can  ever  attain  to  the 
proper  characteristics  of  a  well-constituted  and 
healthy  man  or  woman. 
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Many  big'-man  tyrants  would,  I  verily  believe, 
willingly  adopt  a  different  system,  if  they  could  be 
convinced  that  little  man  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  reasonable  perfection  otherwise.  Now,  I  admit 
that  the  ordinary  plan  has  usage  on  its  side ;  but  I 
would  say  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that 
the  usage  has  been  successful,  seeing  that  many 
youths  grow  up  very  differently  from  what  is  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  more  awfully 
good  are  sometimes  remarked  to  turn  out  the  worst. 
To  come  more  closely  to  the  point,  I  would  ask  if 
there  be  anything  in  our  common  experiences  of 
life  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  terror 
and  severity.  Is  it  not  rather  found,  when  we  use 
violence  in  act  or  in  speech  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures,  or  in  any  way  treat  them  derogatorily, 
that  we  lose  all  right  control  over  them  1  Do  they 
not  then  usually  take  a  stand  upon  their  firmness 
and  self-esteem,  and  set  us  at  defiance?  How, 
then,  should  it  be  supposed  that  discourtesy,  harsh- 
ness, painful  restrictions  upon  personal  freedom, 
taunts,  scoldings,  or  any  other  contumelious  treat- 
ment, is  to  succeed  with  children  1  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent, since  they  have  the  same  nature  as  ourselves, 
that  such  treatment  can  only  rouse  their  inferior 
feelings,  as  it  does  our  own,  and  render  them  just 
so  much  the  more  unfit  subjects  of  all  right  influ- 
ence ? 

It  is  not  upon  the  strength  of  theory  alone  that  I 
renture  to  recommend  the  introduction  into  the 
nursery  of  the  same  principles  which  govern  the 
drawing-room.  My  counsel  is,  that  we  should 
speak  and  act  toward  children  upon  the  simple 
understanding  that  they  are  beings  with  feelings 
like  ourselves,  to  be  operated  upon,  as  our  own 
are,  for  good  and  for  evil  results.  Seeing  that  we 
feel  the  force  of  kindness,  of  justice,  and  of  reason, 
in  our  intercourse  with  society,  I  recommend  that 
these  principles  alone  should  predominate  in  our 
relations  with  the  young.  I  would  never  address 
to  them  a  rude,  harsh,  or  discourteous  word  ;  never 
exhibit  before  them  any  such  passion  as  anger,  or 
appeal  to  so  mean  a  thing  as  punishment  for  effect- 
ing an  end  with  them.  Coming  before  them  sim- 
ply as  friendly  associates,  possessing  some  advan- 
tage over  them  in  point  of  experience  and  maturity 
of  judgment,  I  would  look  for  influence  over  them, 
as  far  as  I  desired  any,  simply  to  the  love  which  a 
long  course  of  endearing  conduct  must  unavoidably 
engender  in  their  breast.  There  is,  in  reality,  less 
need  for  what  is  called  influence  over  children  than 
is  generally  supposed.  To  give  their  faculties  a 
chance  of  being  rightly  developed,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  work  out  much  for  themselves.  If  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  be  pure, 
they  will  be  pure  also  ;  there  is  no  need,  in  such  a 
case,  for  the  perpetual  ordering  and  directing 
which  some  parents  deem  necessary.  If  they  be 
made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  confidential  equals  and 
friends,  authority  will  be  found  an  absurdity  ;  for 
who  seeks  to  have  an  authority  over  his  friends? 
The  true  influence  is  that  of  love  and  respect,  the 
same  power  which  enables  one  man  to  acquire 
standing  amongst  others  in  the  common  world. 
With  this  aid,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
management  of  children.  It  is  the  silken  tie  which 
binds  more  fast  than  chains  of  iron.  Thus  treated, 
I  conceive  that  the  infantine  mind  would  expand 
much  more  vigorously  than  it  usually  does  under 
the  rule  of  fear.  The  product  must  be  a  man  in- 
stead of  a  slave. 

It  will  appear  to  many  that  the  impulses  of  a 


large  proportion  of  children  are  not  to  be  guided  or 
controlled  in  this  manner.  There  is  sometimes 
seen  in  children,  particularly  of  the  male  sex,  a 
recklessness  and  waywardness  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  anything  but  force  could  duly  govern. 
I  question  if  such  impulses  are,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  of  an  evil  nature.  Mere  burstings  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  they  mostly  are, 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  direct  to  eood  ends, 
in  order  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  Often  what 
we  complain  of  in  children  is  the  natural  fruit  of 
that  system  of  force  and  fear  upon  which  we  have 
proceeded  in  our  intercourse  with  them.  With 
really  evil  dispositions,  it  might  possibly  be  shown 
that  the  one  system  is  no  more  efficient  than  the 
other. 

Patrons  of  tenor  and  severity — all  ye  who,  from 
natural  morosenessor  mistaken  dogmas,  do  what  in 
ye  lies  to  make  children  miserable — think  for  a 
moment  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  if  ye  be  wrong 
in  the  course  you  take.  Let  the  gentle  innocence 
and  helplessness  of  childhood  plead  with  you  for  a 
reconsideration  of  your  system.  Reflect  what  it  is 
to  darken  a  sunshine  which  God  himself  has  spread 
in  the  being  of  your  little  ones.  Look  forward  to 
the  day  when  ye  shall  be  as  children  in  the  hands 
of  those  now  young,  and  what  it  would  be  were 
they  to  visit  your  unresisting  weakness  with  penal- 
ties such  as  ye  now,  with  no  better  cause,  inflict 
upon  them  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  life.  Oh, 
ponder  well  on  these  things,  and  so  change  your 
hand,  and  check  your  pride,  that  tears  shall  be 
dried,  and  the  merry  laugh  introduced  where  it 
ought  to  be.  What  a  rich  reward  will  be  yours 
in  affection  and  true  obedience,  instead  of  the 
hypocritical  docility  which  attends  the  system  of 
terror  !  How  delightful  will  it  be  to  see  minds 
thus  allowed  to  expand  to  their  fair  proportions, 
instead  of  being  cramped  and  withered  by  base 
cruelty  !  And  how  precious,  above  all  estimation, 
will  be  the  reflection,  that,  come  what  may  of 
these  children  of  your  heart's  hopes,  at  least  one 
portion  of  their  life  has  been,  by  your  means, 
made  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever ! 


THE  LONELY  TREE. 

There  was  a  stately  tree,  that  stood  apart 
From  all  the  forest.     Gleaming  at  its  feet 
A  fringed  lakelet  op'd  the  azure  eye, 
Over  whose  cool  and  quiet  bosom  crept 
White  water-lilies.     Summer  noon  was  high, 
And  heat  intense  upon  the  traveller's  head 
Beat  fiercely  down.     So,  thither,  wearied  came 
The  reaper  with  his  sickle,  to  lie  down 
For  brief  refreshment  after  noon's  repast; 
There,    too,  the    wandering    lambkin   slak'd   its 

thirst, 
And  there,  methinks,  the  sick  his  couch   might 

spread, 
And  win  the  balm  of  health. 

Thus  have  I  seen 
Some  noble  soul  its  Saviour's  mandate  keep. 
Shunning  the  dense  and  feverish  crowd,  to  make 
Its  life  a  gift  of  bounty  to  mankind. 
The  roots  of  motive,  daily  travel'd  forth 
Unto  the  living  fountains,  and  Avere  glad, 
While  mid  the  woven  mesh  of  its  good  deeds, 
Which  yearly  spread  a  broader  coronal, 
Sang  birds  of  heaven.  l.  h.  s. 

Hartford.  Christian  Witness. 
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LATIN   HEXAMETER   MACHINE. 


A  Latin  Hexameter  Machine. — [From  a 
Correspondent.] — One  John  Clark,  late  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  now  of  Paddington,  for  thirteen  years 
has  been  occupied,  as  it  would  seem  from  the 
mere  sport  of  the  thing,  and  in  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ference as  to  what  miirht  be  its  subsequent  use, 
with  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  composing 
hexameter  Latin  verses.  The  invention  is  stated 
to  be  less  difficult  of  realization  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  rules  of  verse,  Mr.  Clark 
tells  me,  the  measured  syllables  and  the  measured 
time,  of  dactyls,  spondees,  trochees,  &c.,  which 
act  as  fetters  of  confinement  to  the  writers  of 
verses  and  much  increase  their  difficulties,  have 
an  opposite  effect  when  applied  to  a  machine ; — it 
being  much  more  practicable  to  construct  one  for 
composing  verse  than  for  composing  prose.  The 
problem  may  be  compared  with  that  of  forming  an 
indefinite  number  of  geometrical  figures  by  a  ma- 
chine ;  Sir  David  Brewster  succeeded  in  doing 
this  in  The  Kaleidoscope ;  and  it  is  this  principle, 
carried  out,  which  the  Latin  Hexameter  Machine 
illustrates.  It  is  capable  of  composing  about  one 
verse  a  minute.  The  actual  verses  produced  in 
my  presence  are  the  following :  each  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  independent 
of  the  other  : 

1.  Horrida  sponsa  reis  promittunt  tempora  densa. 

2.  Sontia  tela  bonis  causabunt  agmina  crebra. 

3.  Bellica  vota  modis  promulgant  crimina  fusca. 

4.  Aspera  pila  patet  depromunt  praelia  quaedam. 

5.  Eflfera  sponsa  fere  confirmant  vincula  nequam. 

6.  Barbara  tela  reis  praemonstrant  nubila  dura. 

7.  Horrida  vota  bonis  progignunt  jurgia  crebra. 

8.  Sontia  castra  modis  prositant  somnia  fusca. 

9.  Trucida  regna  quidem  conquirunt  opera  cara. 
Such  are  the  verses,  the  mechanical  nature  of 

.which  is  evident  by  their  all  belonging  to  the 
same  grammatical  formula  and  scansion.  The 
exterior  of  the  machine  resembles  in  size  and 
shape  a  small  bureau  book-case  ;  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  which,  through  an  aperture,  the  verses 
appear  in  succession  as  they  are  composed.  Since 
its  completion  it  has  never,  I  understand,  repeated 
the  same  ;  and,  being  capable  of  several  millions 
of  changes,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  likely  to 
happen.  Moreover,  though  the  visible  display  of 
the  line  is  effijcted  simply  by  mechanical  move- 
ments, the  conception  of  it  is  not  mechanical,  but 
"  essentially  an  imagination  only,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  an  arithmetical  infinite  se- 
ries." Each  verse  is  conceived  at  the  precise 
moment  of  time  when  its  corresponding  geometri- 
cal figure  is  produced  by  the  Kaleidoscope  in  the 
machine ;  every  identical  verse  with  its  corre- 
sponding figure,  and  every  figure  with  its  corre- 
sponding verse.  Nor  can  it  by  any  possibility  be 
otherwise.  So  much  for  Mr.  John  Clark's  Latin 
Hexameter  Machine.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
see  its  immediate  utility  ;  but,  as  something  curi- 
ous, it  is  perhaps,  entitled  to  take  place  with 
Babbage's  Calculating  Machine,  and  inventions  of 
that  class. 

The  Eureka. — The  "  Eureka,"  which  is  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  as  "an  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  mechanism,"  for  the  construction 
of  Latin  hexameters,  will  be  found,  on  considera- 
tion, to  be  little  better  than  a  mere  puzzle,  which 
any  school-boy  might  perform  by  a  simpler  pro- 
cess. On  analyzing  the  verses  produced,  it  will 
be  seen  that  every  one  of  them  consists  of  six 


words  ;  that  each  word  is  adapted,  by  its  proso- 
dial  and  grammatical  construction,  to  one  certain 
position  in  the  verse ;  and  that  every  Latin  word 
similarly  constructed  can  be  dovetailed  into  that 
particular  part  of  the  verse  for  which  it  is  formed, 
without  violating  prosody,  grammar,  or  even 
sense.  I  will  take  four  of  the  verses  produced  by 
this  machine  as  illustrative  of  my  position  : — 
12        3  4  5  6 

Aspera  frsena  cito  promittunt  nubila  moesta. 

Lurida  verba  nialis  corradunt  vincula  dira. 

Bellica  facta  domi  preenarrant  tempora  fusca. 

Impia  sacra  focis  depromunt  fulgura  mira. 
All  the  verses  exhibited  are  of  the  same  metrical 
construction;  and,  from  these  four  examples,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  word  is  uniformly  a 
dactyl,  and  an  adjective  of  the  neuter  plural  ;  the 
second  word  a  trochee,  and  a  substantive  of  the 
same  gender  and  number,  always  beginning  with 
a  consonant ;  the  third,  an  iambic,  of  an  adver- 
bial signification  ;  the  fourth,  a  verb  of  the  third 
person  plural,  consisting  of  three  long  syllables ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  of  simi- 
lar construction  with  the  first  and  second  words, 
and  with  which  they  can  be  transposed  without 
altering  the  structure  of  the  verse.  Now  for 
the  experiments.  Of  the  above  four  verses  write 
down  the  twenty-four  words  on  as  many  loose 
slips  of  paper,  numbering  their  respective  places 
in  the  line  from  1  to  6  ;  and  at  every  transposi- 
tion of  the  slips,  you  will  produce  a  new  verse, 
correct  in  grammar  and  prosody,  though  some- 
times equivocal  in  sense.  Increase  the  number 
of  words,  similarly  formed,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
for  each  line ;  and  you  will  then  have  the  means 
of  forming  some  thousands  of  hexameter  lines,  as 
fast  as  you  can  shuffle  and  distribute  the  slips, 
without  the  probability  of  the  same  verse  ever  re- 
curring a  second  time.  For  school-boys  and  Latin 
students,  it  may  be  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
amusement — ^but  nothing  more.  It  is  on  this  sim- 
ple principle,  and  not  by  letters,  as  affirmed, 
that  the  "Eureka"  constructs  its  verse;  which 
can  be  as  readily  performed  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, as  by  the  machine.     Yours,  &c., 

P.  A.  NUTTALL. 

91  Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth. 

The  Latin  Hexameter  Machine. — Observ- 
ing a  notice  of  Clark's  Hexameter  Machine  in 
your  last  number,  I  beg  leave  to  forward  you  the 
following  method  of  mechanical  verse-making,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacture  of 
Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters  artificially  is 
nothing  new.  This  method  I  find  described  at 
large  in  an  old  work  on  arithmetic,  the  preface 
to  the  twelfth  edition  of  which  bears  the  date 
of  1712.  At  page  174,  it  says,  "  I  shall  here 
mention  a  small  treatise,  entitled  '  Artificial  Ver- 
sifying, showing  any  one,  though  of  ordinary 
capacity,  that  can  read  and  write,  though  he  un- 
derstandeth  not  a  word  of  Latin,  how  to  make 
Thousands  of  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  Verses, 
which  will  be  good  Latin,  true  Verse,  and  perfect 
Sense.'  "  The  writer  might  have  said  "  hundreds 
of  thousands"  with  perfect  truth,  for  the  table  of 
hexameters  will  produce  25,827,165,  and  the  ta- 
bles of  pentameters  1,221,756,  verses,  each  of 
which  will  differ  from  its  predecessors.  But  lim- 
iting the  number  to  such  as  may  be  easily  pro- 
duced without  the  permutation  of  places,  the 
tables  will  form  531,441  hexameters,  and  59,049 
pentameters,  or  together  590,490  verses.,  all  of 
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which  will  be  of  good  Latinity,  metre,  and  sense ; 
hnl.  ]ike  those  produced  by  Clarke's  machine,  un- 
connected with  each  other.  By  extending-  the 
tables  by  the  addition  of  a  few  squares  horizon- 
tally, they  would  produce  more  verses  than  have 
been  written  since  the  Creation.  I  shall  now 
transcribe  the  method  of  "  artificial  versifying" 
from  the  book  before  alluded  to. — I  am  &c. 

Arnold  James  Cooley. 
[It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  proof.  No  one 
doubts  the  facility  with  which  such  verses  may  be 
constructed,  with  or  without  a  machine  ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  see  an  old  and  forgotten  speculation 
thus  brought  forward  as  a  novelty.] 

Eureka. — Permit  me,  as  the  constructor  of  the 
"  Eureka,  or  Machine  for  composing  Hexameter 
Latin  Verses,"  to  make  a  few  observations  on  its 
general  principles,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Nuttall's 
remarks,  in  your  last  week's  paper.  The  ma- 
chine is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  law  of  evolution.  The  process 
of  composition  is  not  by  words  already  formed, 
but  from  separate  letters.  This  fact  is  perfectly 
obvious,  although  some  spectators  may  probably 
have  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause — the  result 
for  the  principle — which  is  that  of  kaleidoscopic 
evolution ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  principle 
it  is  that  the  machine  is  interesting — a  principle 
affording  a  far  greater  scope  of  extension  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted.  The  machine  con- 
tains letters  in  alphabetical  arrangement.  Out  of 
these,  through  the  medium  of  numbers,  rendered 
tangible  by  being  expressed  by  indentures  on 
wheelwork,  the  instrument  selects  such  as  are 
requisite  to  form  the  verse  conceived  ;  the  compo- 
nents of  words  suited  to  form  hexameters  being 
alone  previously  calculated,  the  harmonious  com- 
bination of  which  will  be  found  to  be  practically 
interminable. — Yours,  &c.  J.  Clark. 

July  2, 1845. 
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Ye  pathrons  of  janius,  Minerva,  and  Vanius, 
Who  sit  on  Parnassus,  that  mountain  of  snow, 

Descind  from  your  station  and  make  observation 
Of  the  Prince's  Pavilion  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

This  garden  by  jakurs  is  forty  poor  acres, 

(The   garner  he  tould  me,  and  sure  ought  to 
know  ;) 

And  yet  greatly  bigger,  in  size  and  in  figure, 
Than  the  Phanix  itself,  seems  the  Park  Pimlico. 

0  't  is  there  that  the  spoort  is,  when  the  Queen 
and  the  Coort  is 

Walking  magnanimous  all  of  a  row, 
Forgetful  what  state  is  among  the  pataties 

And  the  pine-apple  gardens  of  sweet  Pimlico. 

There  in  blossoms  odo'rous  the  birds  sing  a  chorus. 
Of  "  God  save  the  Queen"  as  they  hop  to  and 
fro  ; 
And   you   sit   on   the   binches   and   hark   to   the 
finches, 
Singing  melodious  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

There  shuiting  their  phanthasies,  they  pluck  poly- 
anthuses 
That  round  in  the  gardens  resplindently  grow, 
Wid  roses  and  jessimins,  and  other  sweet  speci- 
mins. 
Would  charm  bould  Linnayus  in  sweet  Pimlico. 


You  see  when  you  inther  and  stand  in  the  cinther, 
Where  the  roses,  and  necturns,  and  collyflow- 
ers  blow, 

A  hill  so  tremindous  it  tops  the  top-windows 
Of  the  elegant  houses  of  famed  Pimlico. 

And  when  you  've  ascinded  that  precipice  splin- 
did 

You  see  on  its  summit  a  wondtherful  show — 
A  lovely  Swish  building,  all  painting  and  gilding, 

The  famous  Pavilion  of  sweet  Pimlico. 

Prince  Albert,  of  Flandthers,  that  prince  of  com- 
mandthers, 
(On  whom  my  best  blessings  hereby  I  bestow,) 
With  goold   and  vermilion  has  decked   that  Pa- 
vilion, 
Where  the  queen  may  take  tay  in  her  sweet 
Pimlico. 

There  's  lines  from  John  Milton  the  chamber  all 
gilt  on. 
And  pictures  beneath  them  that 's  shaped  like  a 
bow  ; 
I  was  greatly  astounded  to  think  that  that  Round- 
head 
Should  find  an  admission  to  famed  Pimlico. 

0  lovely  's  each  fresco,  and  most  picturesque  O, 
And  while  round  the  chamber  astonished  I  go ; 

1  think  Dan  Maclise's  it  baits  all  the  pieces. 

Surrounding  the  cottage  of  famed  Pimlico. 

Eastlake  has  the  chimney,  (a  good  one  to  limn 
he,) 
And  a  vargin  he  paints  with  a  sarpent  below  ; 
While   bulls,  pigs,  and  panthers,  and  other  en- 
chanthers, 
Is  painted  by  Landseer  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

And  nature  smiles  opposite,  Stanfield  he  copies  it. 
O'er  Claude  or  Poussang  sure  't  is  he  that  may 
crow  : 

But  Sir  Ross'  best  faiture,  is  small  mini-ature — 
He  should  n't  paint  frescoes  in  famed  Pimlico. 

There  's  Leslie  and  Uwins  has  rather  small  do- 
ings; 
There  's  Dice,  as  brave  masther  as  England  can 
show  ; 
And  the  flowers  and  the  sthrawberries,  sure  he  no 
dauber  is. 
That  painted  the  pannels  of  famed  Pimlico  ! 

In  the  pictures  from  Walther  Scott,  never  a  fault 
there  's  got. 
Sure  the  marble  's  as  natural  as  thrue  Scaglio ; 
And   the   Chamber  Pompayen  is  sweet  to  take 
tay  in. 
And  ait  butther'd  muffins  in  sweet  Pimlico. 

There 's  landscapes  by  Gruner,  both   solar  and 
lunar. 
Them  two  little  Doyles,  too,  deserve  a  bravo  ; 
Wid  de   piece  by  young  Townsend    (for  janius 
abounds  in  't  ;) 
And  that 's  why  he  's  shuited  to  paint  Pimlico. 

That  picture  of  Severn's  is  worthy  of  rever'nce, 
But  some  I  won't  mintion  is  rather  so  so  ; 

For  sweet  philoso'phy,  or  crumpets  and  coffee, 
0  where  's  a  pavilion  like  sweet  Pimlico  1 

0  to  praise  this  pavilion  would  puzzle  Quintilian, 
Daymosthenes,  Brougham,  or  young  Cicero  ; 

So  heavenly  goddess,  d'ye  pardon  my  modesty, 
And  silence  my  lyre  !  about  sweet  Pimlico. 

Punch. 
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The  Press  at  Copenhagen. — A  circumstance 
of  a  rather  curious  nature,  and  very  significant  of  a 
struggle  between  the  spirit  of  freedom  inherent  in 
the  press  itself,  and  the  power  that  fetters  it — to 
come  at  no  distant  day — has  recently  taken  place 
in  Copenhagen.  A  few  months  ago,  when  the 
King  of  Prussia  arrived  in  the  port  of  that  city, 
and  just  as  he  was  about  to  step  into  the  boat 
which  was  to  take  him  ashore,  some  sparks, 
escaping  from  the  chimney  of  the  steamer,  set  fire 
to  the  flag  that  bore  the  royal  arms  of  Prussia,  and 
consumed  it.  This  trifling  incident  a  Copenhagen 
journal,  called  Faedrenetandct,  (The  Country,) 
made  the  ground  of  an  article  wherein  the  editor, 
Mr.  John  Henry  Gjoedwad,  predicted  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  absolute  royalty  in  Prussia,  and 
indulged  in  certain  pleasantries  at  the  cost  of  King 
Frederick  William's  religious  and  political  opin- 
ions. For  this  offence  against  the  royal  guest,  the 
government  ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  editor ; 
and  the  correctional  tribunal  condemned  him  to 
certain  penalties,  including  a  fine  of  2000  rix- 
dollars,  (about  200/.,)  and  the  payment  of  the 
costs,  amounting  to  about  80Z.  more  : — a  sentence 
which  was,  on  appeal,  confirmed  by  the  royal 
court  of  Copenhagen  and  the  supreme  court  of  the 
kingdom,  successively.  On  default  of  payment, 
the  government  made  a  seizure  in  Mr.  Gjoedwad's 
house,  and  advertised  his  library  for  sale  by  auction 
on  a  given  day.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
the  place  of  sale  was  filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  the 
first  volume  put  up  was  a  Danish  translation  of 
La  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims — a  small  pamphlet 
oflfered  at  the  price  of  16  skilings,  about  9c?.  But 
scarcely  had  the  biddings  reached  a  few  pence  more, 
ere  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  exclaimed, 
'*I  bid  3000  rix-dollars  for  it,"  (300/.;)  and  an 
elderly  gentleman,  stepping  out,  handed  over  the 
sum  in  bank  notes.  The  treasury  agent  declared 
the  government  demand  satisfied ;  and  the  sale 
was  abruptly  closed,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  spec- 
tators. The  purchaser  is  a  merchant  of  Copen- 
hagen, named  Falkenbjerg  ;  and  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  has  unani- 
mously elected  him  an  honorary  member — and  sent 
his  diploma,  enclosed  in  a  box  of  silver-gilt,  by  a 
deputation  of  its  body. — AthencBum. 

Royal  Visiting. — The  free  and  easy  manner 
in  which,  now-a-days,  kings  look  in  on  one  ano- 
ther, at  their  country  seats,  does  not,  by  any 
means,  exclude  such  manifestations  of  welcome, 
on  those  occasions,  as  are  right  royal  expressions 
of  the  resources  of  monarehs.  The  very  simplicity 
and  unpremeditatedness  of  such  encounters  may, 
in  skilful  hands,  be  even  made  the  occasion  of  en- 
hancing the  magnificence  of  such  gallantries ;  and 
this  has  been  the  case  with  one  of  the  courtesies 
offered  by  that  master  of  courtesy,  Louis  Philippe, 
to  our  Queen,  Victoria,  when  she  paid  him  a  fly- 
ing visit  at  his  castle  at  Eu.  The  impromptu  call 
was  met  by  an  impromptu  display,  of  a  somewhat 
novel  character,  a  process  o{ forcing  having  been 
employed — in  the  department  of  the  arts,  by  which 
a  picture-gallery  was  suddenly  brought  into  full 
bloom,  for  the  occasion,  after  a  fashion  irresistibly 
reminding  us  of  the  pleasant  times  of  our  boy- 
hood when  Aladdin  was  a  builder.  That  flowers 
like  these,  when  they  grow  up  in  a  night,  are  apt 
to  be  of  that  frail  and  perishing  kind  which,  like 
the  gourd  of  Jonah,  wither  also  in  a  night,  only 


adds  to  the  costly  character  of  the  creation  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  artists  of  France  were  summoned, 
like  so  many  genii,  to  aid  in  the  sudden  getting  up 
of  this  gallant  and  tastefully-imagined  fiece  de  cir- 
constance.  Anxious  to  receive  his  royal  guest's 
second  and  familiar  visit  in  the  gallery  which  he 
has  been  forming  to  commemorate  her  first  and 
formal  one,  the  French  King  had  all  the  unfinished 
portions  of  the  walls  covered  with  provisional  pic- 
tures in  water-colors — not  one  of  which,  only  eight 
days  before,  had  been  begun — and  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  scheme  and  efliect  of  this  inter- 
national monument,  as  it  may  fairly  be  called. 
The  grace  of  this  idea,  without  reference  to  its 
magnificence,  is  in  making  the  young  queen's 
present  welcome  consist  in  the  evidences  of  the 
pleasant  and  abiding  traces  which  her  former 
presence  under  the  French  king's  roof  had  left ; 
— and  the  grace  of  its  execution  is,  in  our  opinion, 
increased  by  the  formal  presentation  to  her  majesty 
of  all  the  artists  who  had  thus  wrought  in  her 
honor.  The  plan  of  the  Victoria  Gallery  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Its  further  extremity  is  occupied  by  the 
portrait  of  the  Queen  of  England,  placed  between 
those  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgi- 
ans. Beneath  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria 
stands  a  magnificent  vase,  of  gold  and  silver,  repre- 
senting the  combat  of  St.  (jeorge — given  by  her 
majesty  to  the  king.  At  the  opposite  extremity, 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  door,  are  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  French.  All  these 
portraits  are  by  Winterhalter.  The  right  side  of 
the  gallery  is  occupied  by  pictures  representing  the 
former  visit  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  Eu  ; — the 
left  by  those  representing  the  visit  of  the  King  of 
the  French  to  Windsor.  Besides  these,  the 
gallery  contains  busts  of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent — gifts 
of  the  English  queen.  The  furniture  of  the  gallery 
is  of  sculptured  oak  ;  and  its  oaken  wainscotting, 
like  the  furniture  enriched  by  mouldings  of  gold, 
was  also  scarcely  commenced  a  week  since.  In 
the  private  closet  which  the  queen  occupied  two 
years  ago,  she  found,  among  other  feelingly- 
selected  ornaments,  the  full-length  portraits  of  her 
father  and  mother — the  latter  by  Winterhalter, 
the  former  by  an  unknown  artist  called  Sir 
William  Picci.  It  is  in  Sir  William  Beechey's 
style. — AthetuBum. 

Piracy. — Suffering  as  the  book  interest  in  Paris 
has  long  been  from  the  foreign  pirate,  its  members 
have  just  had  the  further  provocation  (for  it  is  that^ 
even  while  it  is  also  a  good  fortune)  to  discover  a 
nest  of  pirates  at  their  own  door.  By  the  skilful 
management  of  M.  Bailleul,  Inspector  in  Chief  of 
Libraries  and  Printing  Offices,  the  detection  has 
been  complete  of  an  establishment  in  which  this 
infamous  traffic  has  been  carried  on  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale.  In  the  printing  office  at  Cognac, 
by  a  rapid  and  well-concealed  movement,  the  forms 
were  seized  on  the  press,  thousands  of  sheets  half 
or  quite  printed,  pages  set  up  in  the  chases,  on  the 
stones,  and  in  the  galleys  : — and  at  the  warehouse, 
in  Angouleme,  in  a  space  contrived  between  the 
exterior  and  inner  walls,  upwards  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand volumes,  principally  standard  books  of  edu- 
cation and  science,  but  including  also  the  works  of 
De  Lamartine,  and  even  a  publication  so  recent  as 
"  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire." Printers  and  proprietors,  together  with  the 
evidences  of  their  crime,  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
justice. — AthencEum. 
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From  the  English  Review. 

A  History  of  the  Nonjurors ;  their  controversies  and 
writings ;  with  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Rubrics 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Thomas 
Lathbury,  M.A.,  Author  of  "^  History  of  the 
Convocation,^^  dfc.  London  :  Pickering,  1845. 
8vo. 

With  the  name  of  the  nonjurors  is  associated 
much  that  must  bespeak  for  them  our  respectful 
remembrance.  Their  endurance  of  losses  and  dis- 
abilities for  conscience  sake — endurance,  which  in 
the  first  leaders  was  rendered  yet  more  striking  by 
their  previous  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  main- 
tain their  allegiance  ;  the  holiness,  the  talents,  the 
erudition,  of  some  among  them  ;  the  learned  works 
with  which  they  have  enriched  our  literature,  and 
yet  more,  perhaps,  the  manuals  of  devotion  and 
holy  living  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  ; 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  faithful  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  days  when  beyond  her  own  limits 
she  found  no  other  communion  or  countenance  ; 
these  and  other  such  circumstances  must  commend 
them  to  the  hearts  of  English  churchmen  who 
care  but  little  either  for  the  politics  of  Jacobites, 
or  for  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  peculiarities  of 
"  Usagers." 

In  the  favorable  feelings  thus  grounded,  we  to  a 
certain  extent  very  cordially  agree ;  but  we  must 
profess  ourselves  unable  to  share  in  that  exclusive 
sympathy  with  the  nonjurors,  as  distinguished 
from  all  their  contemporaries,  which  appears  to  be 
not  uncommon  even  among  the  class  of  churchmen 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is,  we  conceive, 
unwarranted  by  the  history  as  a  whole  ;  while  it 
is  evidently  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  one 
very  important  fact,  that  the  Anglican  churchmen 
of  this  day  derive  their  spiritual  descent,  not 
from  the  nonjurors,  but  from  that  larger  com- 
munion of  which  these  refused  to  be  members. 

Mr.  Lathbury's  work  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
attempt  at  a  detailed  history  of  the  nonjurors.  His 
opinions  are  in  general  sound,  and  they  are  stated 
without  any  offensive  air  of  dogmatism.  His  nar- 
rative, whatever  its  imperfections  may  be,  deserves, 
at  least,  to  be  commended  as  unambitious  and  un- 
affected. On  his  defects  as  a  historian  we  are 
unwilling  to  dwell ;  he  might  justly  complain  of 
us  if  we  should  try  him  by  a  standard  which  he 
does  not  pretend  to  satisfy.  We  wish  to  speak  of 
him  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  meritorious 
laborer,  who  has  endeavored  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  an  obscure  subject,  and  has  used  with  con- 
siderable care  and  diligence  such  materials  as  were 
within  his  reach. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  suflicient.  The 
history  of  the  nonjurors  formed  but  an  under-plot 
in  that  of  the  English  Church ;  they  were  obnox- 
ious to  the  government ;  they  were  engaged  in 
connections  hostile  to  it,  and  therefore  secret  ;  they 
were  few  ;  they  were  poor.  Hence  the  acquaint- 
ance with  their  story,  which  is  to  be  gained  from 
publications  of  their  own  time,  must  necessarily  be 
very  inadequate  :  and  to  such  sources  Mr.  Lath- 
bury  is  indebted  for  almost  all  his  materials :  the 
only  considerable  exception  that  we  remember, 
being  the  correspondence  with  the  Eastern  patri- 
archs, furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hope,  who 
procured  it  from  Bishop  Jolly's  collections.  As 
the  nonjurors  gradually  dwindle  away,  the  printed 
documents  relating  to  them  become  rarer  and 
rarer;  for  the  time  after  1720,  the  information 
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hitherto  collected  is  exceedingly  scanty  and 
meagre. 

But  is  there  nothing  more  to  be  discovered? 
We  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  very  much.  The 
papers  of  the  Brett  family — of  which  two  mem- 
bers were  bishops  among  the  nonjurors — are 
known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  respected  clergy- 
man, whose  forefathers  belonged  to  their  com- 
munion ;*  there  must  be  much  yet  preserved  in 
Scotland,  besides  the  Eastern  correspondence,  and 
perhaps  the  Spottiswoode  Society  may  ere  long 
favor  us  with  a  portion  of  it ;  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  crozier  in  the  possession  of  a  Lanca- 
shire gentleman,!  ^^  the  only  remaining  memorial 
of  the  line  through  which  it  passed  ;  and  in  all 
reasonable  likelihood,  there  must  be  MS.  docu- 
ments in  other  quarters  which  we  cannot  pretend 
to  guess  at.  Nay,  surely  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
gather  even  oral  recollections.  Thirty  years  ago, 
a  nonjuring  clergyman  was  alive  in  the  west  of 
England  ;  it  is  but  forty  years  since  a  nonjuring 
bishop  died  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  are  probably  cor- 
rect in  identifying  the  clergyman  who  in  1799 
attended  the  death-bed  of  the  last  English  non- 
juring  bishop,  with  one  of  the  same  name  who  still 
appears  in  the  clergy  list. 

We  make  these  observations  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  the  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  and  not 
with  any  intention  of  blaming  Mr.  Lathbury  for 
having  written  such  a  book  as  it  was  within  his 
power  to  write.  For  what  he  has  done  we  very 
sincerely  thank  him ;  and,  while  we  cannot  in 
honesty  wish  his  work  permanence,  we  wish  it 
success  until  something  better  shall  appear. 
Should  it  reach  a  second  edition,  as  we  trust  it 
will,  we  advise  him  to  discard  from  his  pages 
whatever  savors  of  the  newspaper — his  indignation 
against  the  Record  and  Mr.  Walter,  his  reflections 
on  the  Drummond  schismatics,  his  continually  re- 
curring disclaimers  of  popery  for  himself  and 
others,  his  no  less  frequent  references  to  the  slan- 
derousness  and  other  vices  of  dissenters  ;  to  sub- 
stitute an  index  for  his  chapter  on  the  rubric,  and, 
in  so  far  as  an  author's  natural  tenderness  towards 
his  own  productions  will  allow,  to  endeavor  to 
lessen  his  iteration. 

In  the  year  1688,  James  the  Second  had  pro- 
voked his  subjects  by  a  series  of  offensive  acts. 
He  had  outraged  their  feelings  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  zeal  for  the  Romish  communion. 
He  had  assumed  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
statutes;  a  power  which  had,  indeed,  been  exer- 
cised without  question  by  earlier  sovereigns  of 
England,  but  which  was  strangely  incongruous 
with  what  he  found  established  as  the  constitution. 
He  had  removed  from  the  bench  of  justice  the 
judges  whom  he  could  not  reckon  on  as  instru- 
ments. He  had  invaded  the  rights  of  both  the 
universities.  He  had  filled  some  bishoprics  with 
persons  capable  only  of  degrading  the  church,  and 
had  kept  the  see  of  York  vacant  for  two  years, 
with  the  intention,  it  was  supposed,  of  bestowing 
it  on  a  Romish  ecclesiastic  whom  he  had  admitted 
into  his  privy  council.  He  had  revived  the  eccle- 
siastical commission,  formerly  so  obnoxious,  and 
that  in  violation  of  a  statute  which  the  people,  at 
least,  regarded   as  valid.     He   had   persisted  in 

*  See  the  Life  of  John  Bowdler,  Esq.,  p.  25,  and  Perce- 
val on  Apostolical  Succession,  p.  242.     We   may  here- 
notice  that  Mr.  Lathbury  has  been  unfortunate  in  usinq  ■ 
the  first  edition  of  the  latter  work,  as  the  second  is  much, 
improved  in  the  part  which  relates  to  the  nonjurors. 

t  Perceval,  p.  249. 
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maintaining  this  body,  although  the  primate,  San- 
croft,  refused  to  become  a  member  of  it.  By 
means  of  the  commission,  which  was  chiefly-  com- 
posed of  very  objectionable  persons,  he  had  inter- 
fered with  the  proper  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Sharp,  and  had  suspended  the  Bishop 
of  London  for  refusing  to  carry  out  his  views 
against  that  divine  in  an  arbitrary  and  irregular 
manner.  He  had  set  forth,  in  1687,  a  declaration, 
by  which  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformity 
were  suspended.  On  republishing  it  a  year  later, 
he  had  required  the  clergy  to  read  it  in  their 
churches  ;  a  command  with  which  only  two  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  body  complied.  For  petitioning 
against  this  measure,  the  primate  and  six  other 
bishops  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower ;  they 
had  been  tried,  and  had  been  acquitted,  (upon 
merely  technical  grounds,  indeed,)  amidst  an  uni- 
versal uproar  of  rejoicing. 

In  all  these  proceedings  the  king  was  rather 
miserably  injudicious  than  intentionally  criminal. 
With  those  who  afterwards  refused  their  allegiance 
to  the  government  established  at  the  Revolution,  it 
was  a  favorite  belief  that  James  was  urged  on  to 
embroil  himself  With  the  church  by.  Sunderland 
and  others,  in  order  to  work  his  ruin.*  These 
faithless  counsellors,  it  was  said,  encouraged  him 
to  suppose  that  English  churchmen  would  hold 
themselves  bound,  by  their  principles,  to  endure 
any  oppression  without  resistance  ;  and  from  this 
confidence  proceeded  the  outrages  which,  even  at 
the  time,  filled  the  more  discerning  members  of  his 
own  communion  with  apprehension  for  his  inter- 
ests, and  those  of  their  •religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had,  shortly  before  his  accession,  received 
a  warning  from  one  whose  wisdom  and  experience 
might  have  pleaded  for  a  better  reception  of  it. 
Bishop  Morley,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  Lord 
Dartmouth  to  tell  the  Duke  of  York,  that"  if  ever 
he  depended  on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  he 
would  find  himself  deceived  ;  for  there  were  very 
few  of  that  opinion,  though  there  were  not  many 
of  the  Church  of  England  that  thought  proper  to 
contradict  it  in  terms."  Lord  Dartmouth  often 
reminded  James  of  this,  but  in  vain.f 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1688,  two  days  after  the 
committal  of  the  bishops  to  the  Tower,  the  queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Hitherto  men  had  reckoned 
on  a  Protestant  successor  to  the  throne  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  the  king's  daughters  ;  the  new  pros- 
pect of  a  popish  dynasty  was  too  much  for  the 
endurance  ;  many  persons  of  rank  and  influence 
requested  the  intervention  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  married  to  the  Princess  Mary.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  circumstances  of  the  history 
which  follows  ; — the  prince's  preparations  ;  James' 
too  late  abandonment  of  his  offensive  measures  ; 
the  desertion  of  his  troops  and  friends ;  his  flight 
from  London,  his  return,  and  second  disappear- 
ance ;  the  debates  in  the  convention  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  settling  the  government ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  them  by  William's  intimating,  that,  unless  he 
might  reign  in  his  own  name,  he  would  return  to 
Holland.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1688-9,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  declared  king 
and  queen. 

Let  us  now  lool?  at  the  conduct,  while  these 
events  were  passing,  of  those  bishops  who  were 
to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  cause  of  the 
church. 

*  Life  of  Kettlewell,  folio,  pp.  63,  73,  76. 

t  Note  in  Burnet,  Own  Time,  ii.  440.    Oxford :  1833. 


In  the  autumn  of  1687,  the  Princess  of  Orange 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expressing 
her  sympathy  with  him  and  his  brethren.  He  de- 
clared, in  his  reply,  that  their  only  earthly  hope 
was  in  her  highness  and  the  prince  ;  but  that  no 
amount  of  suffering  could  "  in  the  least  shake  their 
steady  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  and  the  royal 
family."*  The  bishops  who  presented  to  the  king 
their  petition  against  the  order  for  reading  his 
declaration,  endured  his  anger  with  a  respectful 
firmness.  "We  are  told,"  said  Ken,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  "  to  fear  God  and  honor  the 
king ;  we  desire  to  do  both  ;  we  shall  honor  you ; 
we  must  fear  God."  In  the  midst  of  the  ferment 
which  followed  on  their  acquittal,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  issued  directions  to  their  clergy,  en- 
joining on  them  to  teach  "  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  his  majesty  in  all  things  lawful,  and  patient  sub- 
mission in  the  rest;"  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  guard 
their  flocks  against  the  practices  of  Romish  emis- 
saries. When  James  in  his  distress  applied  to 
them  for  counsel,  they  advised  him  to  redress 
ecclesiastical  grievances,  and  to  abstain  from  ques- 
tionable stretches  of  power  ;  he  thanked  them,  and 
conceded  most  of  the  points  which  they  mentioned. 
At  a  later  time,  James  questioned  the  bishops  who 
were  in  London  as  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  decla- 
ration, that  spiritual  lords  had  been  concerned  in 
inviting  him  to  England.  The  archbishop  said, 
that  "  he  owed  his  majesty  a  natural  allegiance,  as  j 
having  been  born  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  had  1| 
oftentimes  confirmed  this  allegiance  by  taking 
voluntary  oaths  ;  that  he  could  have  at  once  but 
one  king."  The  other  prelates  all  denied  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  as  regarded  themselves 
(which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,  could  not  do  with  a  good  conscience;) 
they  professed  a  belief  that  their  absent  brethren 
were  equally  innocent.  But  when  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  require  that  they  should  publicly  declare 
their  abhorrence  of  William's  designs,  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  refuse,  saying,  that  it  was  enough 
for  them  if  his  majesty  were  himself  convinced  of 
their  innocence. 

After  the  first  retirement  of  James,  the  primate 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pray- 
ing him  to  call  a  free  parliament,  but  not  offering 
him  any  authority  in  the  state.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  wait  on  the  prince,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  by  which  William  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  In  a  paper  discussing  the 
circumstances  of  the  crisis,  he  approves  the  scheme 
of  a  regency  :  had  this  been  adopted,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  bishops  who  became 
nonjurors  would  have  regarded  it  as  not  incon- 
sistent with  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King 
James.  Henry  Wharton,  who,  as  one  of  San- 
croft's  chaplains,  had  good  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  scruples 
which  eventually  determined  the  primate's  course, 
were  infused  into  him  while  things  were  doubt- 
ful, by  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Chester,  and 
Ely.f 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1689,  the  new  king  and 
queen  were  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
primate  still  remaining  in  retirement  at  Lambeth. 
The  great  body  of  lords  and  commons  swore  alle- 
giance to  them  in  the  month  of  March,  and  towards 
the  end  of  April  it  was  enacted,  that  all  persons 

*  Doyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  2d  edition,  p.  148. 
+  Doyly,  259. 
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holding  civil  or  military  appointments  should  take 
the  oath  before  the  1st  of  August,  on  pain  of 
deprivation  ;  while  for  ecclesiastical  persons  who 
should  refuse  it,  the  penalty  was  to  be  suspension 
on  that  day,  and  deprivation  unless  they  should 
comply  within  a  further  period  of  six  months. 
The  suspension  was  incurred  by  eight  prelates,  of 
whom  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Thomas,  of 
Worcester,  and  Cartwright,  of  Chester,  died  within 
the  year :  the  remaining  five, — Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Turner,  of  Ely,  Frampton,  of  Gloucester, 
and  White,  of  Peterborough — and  with  them 
about  four  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy — endured 
the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Mr.  Lathbury  takes  great  pains — we  must 
think  very  superfluoiisly — to  convince  the  world 
that  these  nonjurors  acted  on  pure  and  conscien- 
tious motives.  We  cannot  understand  why  any 
one  should  question  this ;  and  our  author  is  not 
disposed  to  argue  that  their  sincerity  was  equalled 
by  their  judgment,  which  is  the  only  point  as  to 
which  the  bitterest  liberal  could  with  any  show  of 
reason  blame  them.  We,  who  make  no  profession 
of  liberalism,  are  not  inclined  to  blame  them  at 
all ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  say  a  few 
wordsinbehalf  of  those  who  complied  with  the  new 
government ;  not  against  Mr.  Lathbury ,  but  against 
assertions  and  impressions  which  we  believe  to 
have  become  very  rife  within  these  last  few  years. 

What,  then,  would  have  been  the  course  of  a 
right-minded  churchman  in  the  circumstances  of 
1688  ?  We  agree  with  the  most  exclusive  admirers 
of  the  nonjurors,  in  holding,  that  it  would  have 
been  wrong  to  originate,  or  to  share  in,  any  active 
measures  against  the  king  ;  and  of  this  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  prelate  except  Compton,  or 
any  considerable  number  of  the  clergy.  But  a 
deliverance  from  James'  arbitrary  measures  was 
to  be  desired  by  every  one  who  loved  the  Church 
of  England  ;  the  passive  resistance  of  the  bishops 
S,nd  clergy  was  warranted,  and  even  exacted,  by 
their  sense  of  duty  to  God.  And  if,  without  active 
proceedings  of  their  own,  they  had  a  prospect  of 
relief  through  the  intervention  of  a  prince  so  legit- 
imately interested  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  as 
William  was,  the  conduct  of  Sancroft  and  his 
brethren  proves  to  us,  that  in  the  opinion  of  men 
loyal  to  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  to  their  church, 
such  intervention  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
blessing.  When,  however,  it  appeared  that  deliv- 
erance from  James  was  not  to  be  had,  except  on 
condition  of  transferring  allegiance,  the  question 
took  a  new  aspect.  Were  churchmen  to  comply 
with  this  condition,  or  to  endure  the  consequences 
of  refusing? 

It  is  very  easy  to  condemn  those  who  complied, 
as  if  it  were  a  clear  case  of  sin  ;  but  this  we  must 
take  leave  to  question.  We  deny  that  the  motives 
of  the  nonjurors  were  necessarily  purer  than  those 
of  others.  Surely  the  penalty  of  deprivation  was 
nothing  so  excessive  for  a  Christian  to  bear.  It 
had  been  borne  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
forty  years  before — Sancroft,  and  perhaps  other 
aged  confessors  of  1689,  having  been  among  the 
number  ;  it  had  been  borne  by  the  presbyterians  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  A  hot  and  rash  man 
might  be  ready  to  throw  up  his  charge  on  any 
slight  occasion.  One  of  a  more  sober  and  peacea- 
ble spirit  might  desire  to  keep  it,  if  it  might  be 
kept  without  shipwreck  of  conscience  ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits  attached  to  it,  nor  from  any 
self-important  fancy  that  the  world  could  not  go 


on  without  him,  as  an  individual ;  but  from  fear- 
ing even  the  appearance  of  schism  ;  from  a  sense 
of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  flock  ;  from 
knowing  that  without  the  many,  of  whom  he  was 
one,  there  would  be  no  church  or  ministry  which 
could  pretend  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  And,  doubtless,  to  a  good  man  who 
retained  his  preferment,  it  would  be  a  sore  trial  to 
bear  the  altered  looks,  the  cold  and  slighting 
words,  the  estranged  affections,  of  old  friends, 
who  had  abandoned  theirs ;  to  know  that  he  must 
suffer  himself  to  be  accounted  as  one  who  for  gain 
and  for  the  world's  favor  had  chosen  a  questionable 
and  selfish  course.  These,  we  conceive,  are  sac- 
rifices not  to  be  left  out  of  the  consideration,  when 
we  compare  the  nonjurors  with  the  jurors.* 

And  in  proportion  as  any  one  had  before  agreed 
more  closely  with  those  who  eventually  became 
nonjurors,  the  imputations  on  him  would  be  the 
more  severe  if  he  complied  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. Extreme  churchmen,  and  people  of  no 
churchmanship  or  belief  at  all,  would  join  in  con- 
temptuous judgment  of  such  persons.  Yet,  surely, 
among  these  there  might  have  been  found  the  men 
who  of  all  were  most  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
sympathy ;  men  who  in  what  they  felt  to  be  a 
great  difficulty,  embraced  the  course  which  they 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  best,  and  to  whom  that 
course  was  really  one  of  far  greater  self-denial  and 
endurance  than  the  forsaking  of  their  station  could 
have  been. 

To  a  man  of  tender  conscience  there  would,  in 
the  painful  circumstances  of  that  time,  be  nothing 
more  likely  to  bias  his  judgment  than  a  fear  of 
acting  on  reasons  of  worldly  interest ;  a  fear  which 
would  be  felt  the  more  strongly  as  the  interest  at 
stake  was  greater.  And  this  is  curiously  exempli- 
fied in  the  actual  history.  Of  the  bishops,  more 
than  a  fourth  became  nonjurors ;  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth.  Bishop  Framp- 
ton, who  after  his  deprivation  communicated  with 
the  national  church,  and  acted  as  catechist  in  the 
parish  where  he  resided,  might,  probably,  not 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  oaths,  if  the 
preferment  to  be  forfeited  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  poorly-endowed  benefice  or  curacy.  Ken, 
in  his  latter  years,  advised  nonjurors  of  less  eminent 
station  to  join  the  established  communion,  and 
declared,  that  he  himself  held  aloof  from  its  con- 
gregations only  because  he  was  "  a  pu  blic  person . ' ' 

Some  divines  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
King  William,  yet  showed  their  disinterestedness 
by  refusing  promotion  to  sees  vacant  by  the  depri- 
vation of  living  prelates.  Tillotson's  reluctance  to 
intrude  into  the  seat  of  Sancroft  is  well  known  ; 
Sharp  would  not  accept  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  ; 
Scott  refused  Chester,  and  other  high  prefer- 
ments ;  South  refused  a  bishopric  ;  Kidder  refused 
Peterborough,  and  it  was  not  without  a  trick  prac- 
tised on  him,  that  he  was  brought  to  accept  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  which  had  been  already  refused 
by  Beveridge.  The  circumstances  of  this  last 
case  are  remarkable.  Evelyn,  on  calling  at  Lam- 
beth, was  told  by  Sancroft  that  Dr.  Beveridge  had 
just  been  taking  his  opinion  on  the  question  of 

*  We  may  quote  here  a  passage  from  a  letter  written 
by  Ken  in  1702.  (Works,  ed.  Round,  p.  61.)  "  Dr.  Bull 
being  in  my  way,  I  called  upon  him  ;  which  he  took  the 
more  kindly,  because  he  thought  we  had  as  much  aban- 
doned him  as  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  us ;  and  the 
respect,  I  perceive,  surprised  him,  and  the  rather,  because 
he  never  has  taken  any  notice  of  our  deprived  brethren  • 
hut  he  has  reason  to  value  his  old  friends,  for  his  new 
I  have  little  regarded  him." 
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accepting  the  bishopric.  "  He  told  him,"  writes 
Evelyn,  "that  though  he  should  give  the  advice, 
he  believed  he  would  not  follow  it.  The  doctor 
said  he  would.  '  Why,  then,'  replied  the  arch- 
bishop, '  when  they  come  to  ask,  say  Nolo,  and 
say  it  from  the  heart ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
resolve  yourself  what  is  to  be  done.'  "  Put  into 
plain  language,  the  archbishop's  speech  comes  to 
this — "  There  is  but  one  course  for  an  honest 
man  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  the  virtue 
to  take  it."  We  think  that  Beveridge  did  well  in 
declining  the  bishopric ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
declined  it  out  of  deference  to  Sancroft's  opinion, 
rather  than  from  any  scruples  of  his  own  ;  and  if 
he  had  accepted  without  consulting  the  deprived 
primate,  is  it  to  be  said  that  his  motives  must  have 
been  impure?  Or  if  Ken  had  resumed  his  see  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (as  he  would  have  done 
but  for  a  scruple  about  the  new  oath  of  abjura- 
tion,) is  it  to  be  imagined  that  his  acceptance 
would  have  been  less  pure  than  his  refusal? 

In  these  cases  of  preferments  vacant  by  depriva- 
tion, we  have  unquestionable  proofs  of  disinter- 
estedness in  the  complying  clergy  ;  surely  it  is  not 
charity,  but  the  merest  necessary  justice,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  principle  actuated  them  in 
other  things ;  that  they  took  the  oaths  because 
they  believed  themselves  justified  in  so  doing  ;  and 
if  justified,  then  bound  by  duty  to  remain  in  their 
stations. 

The  oath,  we  have  all  along  been  supposing, 
was  felt  as  a  difficulty.  In  its  terms  it  was  sim- 
plified by  the  omission  of  such  words  as  had 
implied  a  hereditary  title  in  the  sovereign.  It  was 
merely  a  promise  of  "true  allegiance  to  their 
Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  But 
how  was  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  earlier  oath 
of  allegiance  to  James  as  "rightful  and  lawful 
king?" 

There  were  many  theories  and  arguments,  of 
which  that  advanced  by  Sherlock,  master  of  the 
Temple;  was  the  most  noted  on  account  of  the 
author's  conduct.  This  divine,  who  had  been 
among  the  ablest  champions  of  non-resistance,  at 
first  refused  the  oath,  but  between  the  suspension 
and  the  deprivation  made  up  his  mind  to  take  it, 
and  published  a  treatise  in  which  it  was  argued 
from  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation-Book,*  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
settled  possession  of  a  government  is  a  sufficient 
title  to  allegiance,  independent  of  all  questions  as 
to  legal  right.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  this  argument,  or  of  others  which  were 
brought  forward  by  various  parties  ;  but  we  must 
quote  the  contemporary  whig  historian's  statement 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  oath.  "  The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  words,"  writes  Bishop  Burnet,  whose 
concern  in  the  afl^airs  of  the  Revolution  gives  him 
a  high  degree  of  authority  in  this  case  which  he 
is  not  always  entitled  to  claim,  "  and  the  express 
sense  of  the  imposers,  was,  that  whether  men  were 
satisfied  or  not  with  the  putting  the  king  and  queen 

♦Kettlewell's  biographer  says  that  this  work,  which 
was  first  printed  in  the  summer  of  1689,  was  put  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  on  the  clergy  in  general  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  Sherlock.  Burnet,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  it  was  sent  forth  by  Sancroft  as  favoring 
the  nonjuring  cause,  and  that  he  overlooked  the  passages 
on  which  Sherlock's  argument  was  afterwards  founded. 
This  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  story,  since  the 
MS.  came  out  of  the  custody  of  Sancroft,  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  many  years  before  by  Bishop  Cosin  ;  and  the 
licensing  it  f(5r  the  press  was  one  of  the  archbishop's  last 
official  acts  before  his  deprivation. 


on  the  throne,  yet,  now  they  were  on  it,  they 
would  be  true  to  them  and  defend  them;"*  and 
many  of  the  clergy,  on  taking  the  oath,  declared 
to  those  by  whom  it  was  administered,  that  in  this 
sense  they  understood  it,  and  consented  to  become 
bound  by  it.  When  this  was  allowed  by  the 
imposing  power,  surely  it  is  not  for  us  to  blame 
those  who  submitted  to  the  oaths.  Kettlewell, 
indeed,  composed  a  treatise  against  taking  them 
"in  a  lower  sense,"  arguing  that  the  high  and 
awful  nature  of  an  oath  ought  to  forbid  anything 
like  a  tampering  with  the  meaning  of  its  words  ; 
and  "  some,"  writes  his  biographer,  "refused  it, 
not  because  they  thought  it  absolutely  in  itself 
unlawful,  but  because  they  thought  it  unlawful 
to  take  it  with  a  doubting  conscience."  We 
respect  the  scruples  of  these  conscientious  persons  ; 
but  we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  claim  from 
those  who  would  share  their  scruples  a  respect  for 
others  who  considered  themselves  free  to  take  the 
oaths,  and  who  acted  on  that  conviction.  But  it 
is  an  impertinence  to  argue  against  imputations 
of  perjury  on  Bull  and  Patrick,  Beveridge,  and 
Wilson. 

There  followed,  however,  other  difficulties. 
The  nonjurors  were  deprived  ;  and  among  them 
were  the  primate  and  four  bishops.  Now,  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  the  apologists  of  the 
government  in  imposing  the  oath,  in  depriving  the 
bishops,  or  in  any  other  of  its  measures  ;  but  we 
must  observe,  that  it  is  utterly  unwarrantable  to 
talk  of  these  as  if  they  were  nothing  better  than 
the  oppressions  of  an  unchristian  tyranny.  Re- 
peated overtures  had  been  made  to  the  bishops, 
for  the  purpose,  if  it  were  possible,  of  avoiding 
the  extreme  step  of  a  deprivation.  There  was 
manifested  in  parliament  a  strong  disposition  to 
deal  tenderly  with  such  as  had  scruples  of  con- 
science about  transferring  their  allegiance.  There 
was  a  long  delay  before  filling  up  the  sees ;  thus, 
in  the  case  of  Canterbury,  Tillotson  was  not  con- 
secrated until  Whit-Sunday,  1691,  and  Sancroft 
retained  possession  of  his  palace  until  the  end  of 
June  in  that  year.  And  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  ejection  of  the  nonjurors,  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  bishops  in  their  room,  there  were 
divines  of  very  high  reputation  to  warrant  these 
acts  by  an  imposing  array  of  arguments.  The 
government  had  very  strong  reasons  for  avoiding 
such  forcible  measures.  Whether  they  could  have 
been  avoided,  we  will  not  now  consider ;  but  it 
is  only  justice  to  say  that  they  were  not  hastily  or 
wantonly  resolved  on,  nor  were  they  executed  with 
violence  or  insult.  The  sees  were  not  filled  up 
until  after  it  had  been  discovered  that  Turner, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  was  implicated  in  a  Jacobite  plot.f 

The  questions  which  had  now  arisen  called 
forth,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  a  great  deal  of  angry 
reading  on  both  sides."  The  display  is  indeed 
alarming.     On  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  any 

■  t 

♦Own  Time,  iii.,  402. 

t  Mr.  Lathbury  reflects  severely  on  the  government  m 
the  matter  of  this  plot.  (p.  79.)  He  questions  Turner's 
concern  in  it,  without  any  good  grounds,  as  appears  to 
us  ;  and  ararues,  that  as  it  was  discovered  in  December, 
and  some  of  the  conspirators  were  executed  in  January,  a 
charge  which  connected  the  nonjuring  bishops  with  it  was 
"  the  very  thing  to  excite  the  public  mind,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  that  sympathy"  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  attend  them,  when  the  act  for  their  deprivation  should 
be  carried  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  they  had  been  deprived  in.  February, 
1689-90 — the  February  before  the  plot  of  December,  1690 
—as  Mr.  Lathbury  rightly  states  at  p.  45. 
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treatise  of  the  time,  we  find  a  vast  mass  of  author- 
ities and  precedents  brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects 
of  allegiance,  oaths,  and  deprivations.  Divines, 
casuists,  jurists,  canonists,  historians — Grotius, 
PufFendorf,  De  Marca,  Sanderson,  Overall,  Bellar- 
mine,  Ridley,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Henry  VIII., 
Henry  VII.,  York  and  Lancaster,  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, William  the  Conqueror,  Sigebert,  Egbert, 
Kenulph,  Vortimer,  emperors  of  East  and  West, 
popes,  patriarchs,  fathers,  councils,  Photius,  Jus- 
tinian, Theodosius,  Jovian,  Julian,  Constantius, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Athanasius,  Donatus,  No- 
vatus,  Cyprian,  Nero,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeroboam, 
Abiathar,  Solomon,  Filmer's  "  Patriarcha." — 
Was  it  to  be  expected,  that  every  one  to  whom  the 
oaths  might  be  tendered,  should  thread  his  way 
through  all  this  maze  of  learning,  ecclesiastical, 
and  secular?  The  idea  is,  of  course,  absurd  ;  the 
bulk  could  do  nothing  else  than  follow  such  lead- 
ers as  they  supposed  to  be  trustworthy ;  and  of 
these  the  great  majority  was  on  the  side  of  com- 
pliance. The  list  of  the  original  nonjurors  ap- 
pended to  the  life  of  Kettlewell  (in  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  one  of  any  note  is  omitted)  con- 
tains, besides  the  names  of  the  bishops,  hardly 
half  a  dozen  which  either  possessed  at  the  date 
of  the  Revolution,  or  afterwards  acquired,  any 
pretension  whatever  to  celebrity  in  theological  lit- 
erature. 

The  four  hundred  ejected  clergy  were,  as  a 
body,  by  no  means  the  flower  of  the  church. 
Most  of  them  resorted  to  London  ;  and  it  is  very 
evident  from  the  terms  of  Ketile well's  proposals 
for  their  relief,  in  1695,  that  the  conduct  of  too 
many  was  not  such  as  to  win  the  reverence  of  the 
world  by  any  superiority  to  that  of  the  complying 
clergy.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  prac- 
tice among  them  to  haunt  the  coflfee-houses,  by 
way  of  picking  up  a  living  from  those  who  fre- 
quented them.  When  Ken  was  questioned  by  the 
privy  council,  as  to  the  funds  raised  in  furtherance 
of  the  charity,  he  was  told  that  "  the  money  had 
been  abused,  and  given  to  very  ill  and  immoral 
men,  and  particularly  to  one  who  goes  in  a  gown 
one  day,  and  in  a  blue  silk  waistcoat  the  next." 
Unfortunately  this  gentleman  possessed  the  prop- 
erties of  the  chameleon  only  in  part.  He  and 
such  as  he  would  seem  to  have  gone  far  towards 
justifying  the  somewhat  startling  opinion  of  John- 
son, that  "  perhaps  a  nonjuror  would  have  been 
less  criminal  in  taking  the  oaths  imposed  by  the 
ruling  power,  than  in  refusing  them ;  because  re- 
fusing them  laid  him  under  almost  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  be  more  criminal ;  for  a  man  must 
live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself  from  the  support 
furnished  by  the  establishment,  will  probably  be 
reduced  to  very  wicked  shifts  to  maintain  him- 
self"* 

Besides  the  disreputable  doings  of  the  lower 
clergy,  a  controversial  spirit  was  soon  manifested 
among  the  nonjurors,  which  could  not  fail  to  lessen 
the  sympathy  of  Christian-minded  men  in  general. 
One  of  them,  named  Grascome,  poured  forth 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  written  in  a  tone,  and 
with  a  style  of  argument,  which  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  irritate  and  disgust.  His  vio- 
lence, and  that  of  others,  which  rages  in  the  very 
titles  of  their  productions,  so  as  to  destroy  all  wish 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  contents,  drew  hard 
usage  from  the  ruling  powers  on  the  whole  non- 
juring  body,  while  to  the  better-spirited  of  their 
own  communion,  it  was   a  source   of  grief  and 

*  Boswell,  v.,  259.  ed.  1835. 


shame.  The  saintly  Kettlewell  and  the  meek 
Frampton  lamented  to  each  other  over  the  "  bitter- 
ness and  heat  of  temper"  which  possessed  their 
brethren.  The  former,  on  his  death-bed,  while  he 
professed  a  confident  belief  that  the  refusal  of  the 
oaths  was  "  a  most  righteous  and  rewardmble 
cause  of  suffering,"  was  yet  disturbed  by  the 
thoughts  of  this  evil  spirit,  which  threatened  to 
ruin  all  ;  "  and,"  we  are  told,  "  he  would  often 
say  that  a  Christian  demeanor  under  sufferings 
was  as  necessary  as  a  good  cause  to  render  them 
acceptable  to  God."* 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  were,  even  among 
the  best  men  of  the  party,  varieties  of  opinion  as 
to  the  reasons  of  their  cause,  which,  although  at 
first  all  could  agree  in  the  main  act  of  refusing  the 
oaths,  contained  in  them  the  seeds  of  difference 
and  division,  which  could  not  fail  ere  long  to  be 
manifested  in  action. 

Now  that  they  were  deprived,  what  were  the 
nonjurors  to  do  ?  How  were  they  to  regard  their 
position  ?  Were  they  and  their  children  to  be  dis- 
affected to  all  governments  so  long  as  James  and 
his  posterity  should  be  excluded  ?  Were  they  to 
pray  and  to  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  a  per- 
son, who,  although  some  might  be  foolish  enough 
to  fancy  him  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  sovereign,  as 
soon  as  his  reality  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  yet  an 
alien  from  their  belief  and  communion,  and  had  in 
the  day  of  his  power  done  all  that  he  could  to  op- 
press, corrupt,  and  degrade  the  church  ?  Were 
they  to  found  and  keep  up  a  church  of  their  own — 
declaring  the  rest  of  the  clergy  schismatical,  while 
yet  they  themselves  could  not,  like  the  late  sece- 
ders  from  the  Scotch  establishment,  attempt  to  fur- 
nish for  the  whole  country  a  system  of  rival  minis- 
trations ?  Were  they  to  begin  an  enduring  schism 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  politics — of  which  politics 
they  themselves  could  not,  consistently  with  their 
religious  principles,  desire  the  success?  Surely 
the  wiser  way  would  be,  to  look  on  their  conditicm 
as  one  of  merely  personal  disability  ;  to  communi- 
cate with  the  rest  of  the  church,  unless  the  terms 
of  communion  were  intolerable  ;  to  submit  peacea- 
bly to  the  ruling  powers,  and  to  advise  all  to  swear 
allegiance  who  were  not,  like  themselves,  pre- 
cluded by  previous  engagements. 

We  do  not  see  how,  on  any  other  understanding, 
the  deprived  bishops  could  defend  much  of  their 
past  conduct.  They  might  be,  and  were,  re- 
minded, that  they  had  withstood  the  banished 
king  until  his  power  was  at  an  end  ;  that  they  had 
shared  in  overtures  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  that 
they  had  been  willing  to  consent  to  the  exclusion 
of  James  by  the  expedient  of  a  regency  ;  that  they 
had  granted  commissions  for  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  in  consecration,  ordination,  institution, 
and  the  like,  to  bishops  and  others  who  had  con- 
formed to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  that,  as  lords 
of  parliament,  they  had  not  protested  against  the 
measures  of  the  revolution,  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  their  own  deprivation  ;  that,  as  pastors,  they 
had  not  warned  their  flocks  to  avoid  their  intruded 
successors.  How  were  these  things,  and  others 
which  might  easily  be  mentioned,  to  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  duty  of  Christians 
had  been  clear  throughout,  and  that  the  commu- 
nion of  those  who  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
was  schismatical  and  apostate?  The  true  explan- 
ation and  apology  is  evidently  this  :  that  there  had 
been  great  and  very  perplexing  difficulties,  in 
which  Christian  men  might,  without  deserving  the 

♦Life,  p.  175. 
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blame  of  their  fellows,  be  divided  in  opinion  ;  that 
they  had  acted  for  the  best,  but  could  not  pretend 
to  have  been  infallibly  right  in  every  point ;  that 
the  question  was,  for  the  clergy,  one  not  of  poli- 
tics, but  of  religion  ;  that  the  deprivation  was  to 
be*  regarded  as  a  personal  disqualification,  which 
should  end  with  those  who  had  been  bound  by 
oaths  to  James,  and  not  as  a  ground  for  a  perma- 
nent schism. 

And  such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  view 
originally  taken  both  by  themselves  and  by  others. 
Thus  Sancroft,  for  a  time,  admitted  the  ministry 
of  his  chaplains  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and 
even  after  his  retirement  into  Suffolk,  in  August, 
1691,  received  them  kindly  as  visitors,  and  suffered 
them  to  share  in  the  service  before  him.  It  was 
proposed  in  parliament  that  the  king  should  be  at 
liberty  to  refrain  from  tendering  the  oaths,  with  a 
view,  doubtless,  of  exempting  those  whose  scruples 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  press  on.  The  act 
which  enforced  the  oaths  contained  a  proviso,  that 
the  king  might  reserve  to  any  twelve  spiritual  per- 
sons who  should  refuse  them  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come of  their  preferments.  The  deprived  clergy 
did  not  refuse  to  admit  jurors  to  partake  of  their 
administrations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  communion 
of  the  sick.  Those  of  Cambridge,  and  others, 
continued  with  the  church  in  lay  communion.* 

The  change  of  view  was  gradual.  Sancroft, 
soured,  as  it  would  seem,  by  age  and  by  a  sense 
of  ill-usage,  and  wrought  on  by  men  naturally  less 
temperate  than  himself,  came  by  degrees,  in  his 
retreat  at  Fresingfield,  to  speak  of  his  nonjuring 
obedience  as  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the 
established  communion  as  apostate  and  rebellious. 
In  February,  1691-2,  he  granted  to  Lloyd,  de- 
prived bishop  of  Norwich,  a  commission  to  exe- 
cute ^^Quicquid  est  muneris  mei  et  pontijicii.'*^ 
^'■Quoscumque,''^  it  is  said  in  this  instrument,  *'  tu, 
frater^  prout  res  et  occasio  tulerit,  assumpseris  et 
adjunxeris  tibi,  elegeris  et  approbaveris,  confirmave- 
ris  et  constitueris ,  ego  qiioque  (quantum  in  me  est, 
et  jure  possum)  assumo  pariter  et  adjungo,  eligo  et 
approbo,  confirmo  et  constituoy  About  the  same 
time,  a  list  of  the  deprived  clergy  was  sent  to  the 
exiled  king.  He  nominated  Hickes  and  Wag- 
staffe  for  advancement  to  the  episcopate  ;  and  they 
were  consecrated  on  St.  Matthias'  day,  1693^,  by 
Lloyd,  (who  acted  as  the  chief  of  the  body  after 
the  death  of  Sancroft,  in  November,  1693,)  in 
conjunction  with  White  and  Turner. 

Even  this  Step,  however,  did  not  commit  the 
nonjurors  to  that  determined  separateness  from 
the  Church  which  we  read  of  at  a  later  time.  It 
was  said  to  be  taken  by  way  of  provision  for  the 
future,  in  order  that  the  episcopal  succession 
might  be  kept  up,  "if  affairs  should  continue  to 
stand  in  the  same  posture."  The  new  bishops 
were  not  to  exercise  their  powers  until  the  failure 
of  those  who  had  been  deprived ;  and,  by  way  of 
guarding  against  a  collision  with  bishops  in  pos- 
session, if  circumstances  should  afterwards  favor  a 
reconciliation  with  the  established  communion, 
they  were  designated,  not  from  any  occupied  sees, 
but  from  the  towns  of  Thetford  and  Ipswich  ; 
places  which  had  been  named  as  seats  of  suffra- 
gans by  the  act  of  the  26th  of  Henry  A'^III.,  and 
both  situated  within  the  chief  consecrator's  late 
diocese.  From  the  questionable  position  of  suffra- 
gans, and  from  the  secrecy  of  the  consecration, 
(which  was  not  formally  made  known  even  to  the 

*  Ken's  works,  p.  49. 


generality  of  the  nonjurors  until  many  years  later, 
whereas  it  was  alleged,  that  all  consecrations  of 
Catholic  bishops  ought  to  be  immediately  notified 
to  the  faithful,)  objections  were  afterwards  taken 
to  the  authority  of  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe,  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  schism. 

Ken  and  Frampton  took  no  part  in  the  consecra- 
tion. The  latter,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  living  quietly  in  the  country,  attending  the 
parish  church,  catechising  the  children  publicly, 
and  explaining,  in  the  afternoon,  the  sermon  which 
had  been  preached  by  the  curate  in  the  morning — 
a  ministration  which  it  might  have  been  curious  to 
witness.  Ken  found  an  honorable  asylum  under 
the  roof  of  Lord  Weymouth,  at  Longleat.  He 
earnestly  opposed  the  measures  for  continuing  the 
succession,  believing  them  to  have  originated  in  a 
political  influence,  which  could  intend  no  good  to- 
wards the  Church.*  He  sighed  after  a  reunion, 
and  rejoiced  in  all  approaches  towards  it.  In  the 
reign  of  Anne,  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  resume 
his  see,  from  which  Kidder  was  willing  to  re- 
move ;  and  on  being  told,  after  the  sudden  death 
of  that  prelate,  that  Hooper,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
had  on  his  account  refused  a  translation  to  Bath 
and  Wells,  he  himself  requested  this  valued 
friend  to  accept  the  offer,  and  made  over  all  his 
rights  to  him.  "Receive  the  see,"  he  said, 
"  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  I  have  quitted  it." 
And  when  blamed  for  this  cession  by  the  more  po- 
litical members  of  his  party,  we  find  him  declar- 
ing, "It  is  not  the  first  time  I  dissented  from 
some  of  my  brethren,  and  never  saw  cause  to  re- 
pent of  it."f 

The  death  of  James  in  September,  1701,  and 
the  accession  of  Anne  in  the  room  of  William  a  few 
months  later,  were  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
healing  of  the  schism ;  but  unhappily  the  French 
king,  by  recognizing  the  son  of  James,  induced 
the  English  government  to  procure  an  act  for  the 
abjuration  of  this  "  pretender."  This  added  little 
to  the  number  of  separatists,  but  it  formed,  doubt- 
less, a  bar  to  the  return  of  many  who  would  now 
have  had  no  scruples  about  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  learned  and-  excellent  Dodwell  had  not  be- 
come a  nonjuror  until  after  the  deprivation  of  the 
bishops,  and  had  always  maintained  that  the  state 
prayers  of  the  liturgy  and  occasional  offices  were 
no  sufficient  ground  for  separation  from  the  public 
communion.  In  1705,  he  published  "  The  Case 
in  View,"  a  work  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question — What  would  be  the  duty  of  those  wha 
had  adhered  to  the  deprived  bishops,  when  these 
should  all  have  been  removed  by  death  ?  In  1707 
appeared,  "  A  Further  Prospect  of  the  Case  in 
View  ;"  and  in  1710,  the  occasion  arrived  for  act- 
ing on  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in 
these  publications.  Bishop  Lloyd  died  on  the 
1st  of  January  J  in  that  year ;  and  Ken,  on  being 
formally  asked  by  Dodwell  and  Nelson  whether 
he  still  claimed  their  obedience,  replied  that  he 
made  no  such  claim,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  schism  ended.  No  one,  it  was  ar- 
gued by  Dodwell,  could  now  have  a  right  to  obe- 
dience, unless  he  could  show  a  better  title  than 
that  of  the  incumbent  in  possession,  to  some  one 
particular  altar  ;  which  no  suffragan,  (if  such  there 
were,)  could  pretend  to  do,  since  the  authority  of 
suffragans  ought  to  terminate  with  the  life  of  the 
bishop  to  whom  they  were  assistant.     Dodwell, 

*  Works,  p.  51.  +  Works,  p.  67. 

t  So  Mr.  Lathbury  rightly  states  at  p.  203  ;  but  at  p. 
209  he  gives  Jan.  30  as  the  date. 
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Nelson,  Brokesby,  and  others,  therefore,  rejoined 
the  national  church.  The  writings  of  Kettlewell, 
who  had  long  before  been  called  to  his  rest,  con- 
tain sufficient  evidence  that  he  too  would  have 
been  with  them.  We  need  hardly  say  that  they 
were  despised  and  traduced  by  those  who  were 
not  inclined  to  iniitate  their  peaceableness  and 
moderation. 

Hickes  was  the  leader  of  the  remaining  nonju- 
rors ;  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  deep  and  very  va- 
rious learning,  of  unquestionable  sincerity  and 
piety;  but  "ill-tempered,"  according  to  Burnet, 
whose  witness  is  confirmed  by  that  of  less  preju- 
diced persons  ;  somewhat  fanciful,  moreover,  and 
insatiably  polemical.  When  deprived  of  the  dean- 
ery of  Worcester,  he  had  especially  provoked  the 
government  by  posting  upon  the  doors  of  the  Ca- 
thedral a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  "one 
Mr.  Talbot"  in  his  room.  In  consequence  of  this 
proceeding,  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  time, 
and  we  read  of  him  as  figuring  in  the  dress  of  "  a 
captain  or  major,  like  that  ancient  bishop  of  Nisi- 
bis  in  the  Arian  persecution."*  Ken's  letters 
contain  many  complaints  of  him,  as  zealous  in  fo- 
menting division,  while  the  good  bishop  was  pray- 
ing and  laboring  for  reconciliation  and  peace. 

Finding  himself,  after  the  death  of  Wagstaffe, 
in  1712,  the  only  person  in  his  communion  who 
pretended  to  episcopal  authority,  Hickes  was  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  succession  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  consecration  might  be  performed  by  a  ca- 
nonical number  of  bishops,  he  called  in  assistance 
from  Scotland. 

In  that  country,  where  episcopacy  had  been  al- 
together cast  off  by  the  state,  the  clergy  had  not 
been  distracted,  like  their  English  brethren,  be- 
tween two  rival  lines  of  bishops  ;  but  a  communi- 
ty of  political  attachments,  and  of  suffering  from 
the  ascendant  party,  had  drawn  the  Church  of 
Scotland  into  a  connexion  with  the  English  non- 
jurors, the  effects  of  which  we  cannot  regard  as 
beneficial  to  either  body. 

Through  an  arrangement  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  communions,  Gadderar  had  been  conse- 
crated for  Scotland  in  1712,  by  Hickes,  and  the 
Scotch  bishops  Falconer  and  Campbell ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1713,  Hickes,  in  conjunction 
with  Campbell  and  Gadderar,  consecrated  Collier, 
Spinckes,  and  Hawes. 

Hickes  died  in  1715  ;  and  soon  after  his  death 
appeared  a  collection  of  tracts  by  him,  expressing 
opinions  as  to  the  established  Church,  which 
astonished  and  scandalized  many  of  its  members. 
Nathaniel  Marshall,  a  translator  of  St.  Cyprian, 
and  author  of  the  valuable  treatise  on  Penitential 
Discipline,  hereupon  sent  forth  his  **  Defence  of 
our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State;"  an  able 
work,  written  in  a  tone  of  indignation  natural  to 
one,  who,  having  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Hickes,  now  found  his  own  communion  posthu- 
mously denounced  by  the  nonjuror  as  guilty  of 
"heresy  and  schism,  perjury f  and  rebellion." 

Other  adversaries  arose  about  the  same  time,  in 
part  provoked  by  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  en- 
couraged by  its  failure.  Thus  Hoadly  published 
his  "  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Nonjurors," — an  antidote  very  much 
worse  than  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  counter- 
act ;  Bennett  argued  that,  on  their  own  principles, 
they  were  guilty  of  schism  ;  and  it  ought  not  to 

*  Life  of  Kettlewell. 

+  Misprinted  popery  in  Mr.  Lathbury's  citation  of  the 
title,  p.  270. 


be  omitted,  (although  our  author  takes  no  notice 
of  the  circumstance,)  that  Cibber  earned  a  pension 
and  the  reversion  of  the  laureateship,  by  producing 
Tartuffe  on  the  English  stage,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Nonjuror." 

Now,  too,  internal  quarrels,  more  destructive 
than  all  attacks,  whether  of  theologians  or  of 
farce-writers,  began  to  distract  the  little  commun- 
ion ;  but  before  entering  on  the  "  Usage"  con- 
troversy, we  must  notice  a  curious  correspond- 
ence, for  the  first  satisfactory  account  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lathbury's  work. 

Isolated  as  they  were  in  Western  Christendom, 
the  minds  of  some  nonjurors  might  naturally  turn 
towards  the  Christians  of  the  East,  with  a  wish 
for  fellowship  and  intercourse.  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith,  the  learned  writer  on  the  Greek 
Church,  was  one  of  their  own  body,  may  have 
shared  in  producing  such  a  feeling;  that  it  existed 
we  may  see,  among  other  evidence,  from  an  anon- 
ymous work  of  Spinckes,*  published  in  1705 ; 
where  a  desire  of  communication  with  the  Greek 
Church  is  strongly  expressed,  and  the  Eastern 
origin  of  the  British  Church  is  dwelt  on  as  a  rea- 
son for  restoring  it. 

An  opportunity  appeared  to  be  offered  in  1716, 
when  Arsenius,  Archbishop  of  Thebais,  came  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms  in  aid 
of  the  Egyptian  Christians.  The  nonjuring  bish- 
ops were  probably  little  able  to  forward  the  chief 
object  of  his  visit ;  but  they  conferred  with  him, 
and  drew  up  "  A  proposal  for  a  concordat  between 
the  orthodox  and  Catholic  remnant  of  the  British 
Churches,  and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church,"  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
Spinckes.  In  this  document,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the 
mother  of  all  churches,  and  its  bishops  as  having 
precedence  over  all  bishops  ;  that  the  other  East- 
ern patriarchs  shall  be  recognized  in  all  their  dig- 
nities, and  that,  in  particular,  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople shall  be  regarded  as  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  Rome  ;  that  the  "  Catholic  remnant  of  the 
British  Churches"  shall  be  acknowledged  as  being 
in  communion  with  the  Eastern  Church  ;  in  return 
for  which  it  will  become  bound  to  revive  primitive 
discipline,  and  to  establish  "  as  near  a  conformity 
in  worship  as  is  consistent  with  the  different  cir- 
cumstances and  customs  of  nations,  and  with  the 
rites  [qu.  rights?]  of  particular  Churches."  Some 
homilies  of  Eastern  fathers  are  to  be  translated 
into  English,  and  read  in  the  congregations. 
There  shall  be  mutual  commemorations  in  the 
public  services  of  the  churches,  with  other  in- 
stances of  communication. 

These  proposals  are  followed  by  a  statement  of 
certain  points  as  to  which  the  authors  agree  with 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  of  others  as  to  which 
they  cannot  fully  agree.     Among  the  latter  are, 
the  authority  of  ancient  councils  ;  the  reverence  to 
be  paid  to  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  invocation  of  saints  ; 
the  manner  of  the  eucharistic  presence,  and  the 
veneration  to  be  rendered  to  the  consecrated  ele-- 
ments ;  the  use  of  images  and  pictures.     And  the; 
paper  concludes  with  a  promise,  that  if  a  concordatr, 
can  be  settled,  a  church,  to  be  called  The  Con-- 
cordia,  shall  be  built  in  London,  which  shall  be^ 
subject  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch;  and  that  if' 
the  suffering  British  church  should  ever  recover- 

*  "  Observations  on  an  Essay  towards  Catholic  Com-- 
munion,"  p.  202.  The  "Essay,"  an  attempt  to  smooth i 
over  the  difficultLes  of  Romanism,  has  been  brought  into  i 
notice  by  recent  circumstances. 
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her  just  rights,  a  Greek  bishop,  resident  in  London, 
shall  on  certain  days  be  permitted  to  celebrate  in 
St.  Paul's  according-  to  the  Greek  ritual ! 

Furnished  with  these  seemingly  so  inviting  pro- 
posals, Arsenius  proceeded  to  Russia,  where  Czar 
Peter  was  found  disposed  to  forward  the  scheme  ; 
and  five  years  afterwards,  (for  deliberation  and 
travelling  were  then  tardy,)  an  answer  from  the 
East  was  received. 

When  the  subject  of  intercourse  with  the  Greeks 
was  first  brought  forward  at  a  meeting  of  nonjurors, 
Roger  Laurence,  the  author  of  well-known  works 
on  lay-baptism,  who  had  had  opportunities  of 
observation  during  a  commercial  residence  in  the 
Levant,  "  drew  me  aside,"  says  Brett,  "  and  told 
me  that  the  Greeks  were  more  corrupt  and  more 
bigoted  than  the  Romanists,  and  therefore  vehe- 
mently pressed  me  not  to  be  concerned  in  the 
affair;"  the  sequel  proved  that  Laurence  was  not 
far  wrong  in  his  opinion  and  advice.  The  reply 
of  the  patriarchs  is  a  very  remarkable  production. 
The  graces  of  sentiment  and  composition  appear 
to  have  flowed  in  on  them  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West ;  they  remind  us  much  of  the  pope,  and 
yet  more  of  the  emperor  of  China.  As  a  speci- 
men, we  quote  a  portion  which  relates  to  the  for- 
mer of  these  potentates. 

"Some  time  since,  the  pope  of  Rome,  being 
deceived  by  the  malice  of  the  devil,  and  falling 
into  strange  novel  doctrines,  revolted  from  the 
unity  of  the  holy  church,  and  was  cut  off;  and  it  is 
now  like  a  shattered  rag  of  a  sail  of  the  spiritual 
vessel  of  the  church,  which  formerly  consisted  and 
was  made  up  of  five  parts,  four  of  which  [i.  e. 
the  eastern  patriarchates]  continue  in  the  same 
state  of  unity  and  agreement ;  and  by  these  we 
easily  and  calmly  sail  through  the  ocean  of  this 
life,  and  without  difficulty  pass  through  the  waves 
of  heresy,  till  we  arrive  within  the  haven  of  sal- 
vation. But  he  who  is  the  fifth  part,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  entire  sail,  and  remaining  by  him- 
self in  a  small  piece  of  the  torn  sheet,  is  unable  to 
perform  his  voyage,  and  therefore  we  behold  him 
at  a  distance,  tossed  with  constant  waves  and  tem- 
pest, till  he  return  to  our  catholic,  apostolic,  orien- 
tal, immaculate  faith,  and  be  reinstated  in  the  sail 
from  whence  he  was  broken  off:  for  this  will  make 
him  secure,  and  able  to  weather  the  spiritual  storms 
and  tempests  that  beset  him." — pp.  320,  321. 

The  rest  is  such  as  this  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  order  of  precedence  among  the  patriarchs, 
proposed  by  the  "  Catholic  remnant,"  proves 
highly  unpalatable.  The  British  bishops  must 
be  reordained  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  as 
belonging  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  English  liturgy, 
although  (say  the  venerable  fathers)  "  we  are 
unacquainted  with  it,  having  never  either  seen  or 
read  it,"  cannot  well  be  otherwise  than  in  itself 
vicious  and  heretical ;  and  there  is  but  one  true 
liturgy,  namely,  that  of  St.  James,  with  the  an- 
cient modifications  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom. 
The  proposal  for  revival  of  ancient  discipline  has 
no  charms ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  relate  to  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  patriarchs.  As  to  the  points 
of  disagreement,  it  is  explained  that  in  some  the 
oriental  doctrines  had  been  misapprehended  ;  while 
in  the  rest,  of  course,  the  British  are  altogether 
wrong :  the  proposition  on  the  subject  of  the 
•  eucharistic  presence  being  especially  stigmatized 
as  "  blasphemous."  "  But  this,"  it  is  remarked, 
with  a  sublime  compassion  worthy  of  Pekin,  "  is 
mot  to  he  wondered  at;  for,  being  born  and  edu- 
'Cated  in  the  principles  of  the  Lutheran  Calvinists, 


and  possessed  with  their  prejudices,  they  tena- 
ciously adhere  to  them,  like  ivy  to  a  tree,  and  are 
hardly  drawn  off."— p.  324. 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  the 
nonjurors  had  been  rent  asunder  by  the  "  Usage" 
controversy.  The  non-usagers  took  no  further 
part  in  the  affair,  but  a  long  and  learned  reply  was 
returned  in  1722  by  Collier,  (who  signs  himself 
Jeremias,  Primus  Anglo-BritannicB  Episcopiis,) 
Campbell,  Gadderar,  and  Brett.*  Several  com- 
munications afterwards  passed  betweefi  Arsenius, 
then  resident  in  Russia,  and  the  nonjurors.  Things 
looked  more  promising  than  could  at  first  have 
been  expected,  when  "  the  death  of  Czar  Peter, 
and  the  indiscretion  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
in  writing  to  Wake,  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  sending  copies  of  the  proposals  to  him, 
&c.,  quite  knocked  the  scheme  on  the  head." 
"  Wake,"  adds  the  writerf  from  whom  this  infor- 
mation is  derived,  "  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  discretion  in  the  case,  not  exposing  the  papers, 
nor  suffering  them  to  be  ridiculed."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  archbishop  may  have  given  his  Eastern 
correspondent  (whose  application  to  him  seems  to 
us  anything  rather  than  indiscreet)  some  very  un- 
expected light  as  to  the  position  of  primate  Jeremy 
and  his  associates.  J  The  nonjurors  were  assuredy 
under  no  small  obligations  to  him,  for  forbearing 
to  admit  the  public  to  share  in  the  amusement 
which  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  derive  from 
the  documents  brought  under  his  notice. 

But  indeed,  although  it  must  have  been  difficult 
to  read  these  papers  with  unmoved  gravity,  the 
condition  of  nonjurorism  was  now  such  as  no 
right-minded  member  of  the  English  Church  could 
deliberately  regard  with  any  feelings  more  unkindly 
than  sorrow  and  pity. 

When,  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  a  revision 
of  the  liturgy  had  been  undertaken  by  the  leaders 
of  the  complying  clergy,  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
prehension of  dissenters,  one  chief  reason  for 
abandoning  the  scheme  was  a  fear  of  furnishing 
the  nonjurors  with  a  pretext  for  representing  them- 
selves as  alone  attached  to  the  formularies  of  the 
church,  and  the  jurors  as  ready  to  surrender  all 
that  was  distinctive  in  them  to  the  clamor  of  the 
sectaries.  But  within  no  long  time  the  feelings 
of  some  nonjurors  towards  the  prayer-book  began 
to  alter.  There  was  no  state  connexion  to  fetter 
them,  if  they  wished  for  a  change  in  their  liturgy  ; 
there  were  no  puritanical  prejudices  among  their 
own  body  to  be  shocked  by  a  return  to  the  rites  of 
earlier  times.  And  thus  it  appears  that  Hickes 
was  in  the  habit  of  administering  according  to  the 
communion-office  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  first  book, 
which  differed  from  that  of  the  subsequent  revis- 

*  The  appearance  of  the  Greek  quotations  and  of  the 
references  in  this  paper  forces  us  to  observe,  that  our 
author's  strength  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  scholarship  or 
in  palristical  reading. 

+  Mr.  Lathbury  iinaccountahly  supposes  Brett,  who 
collected  the  papers,  and  wrote  the  introductorv  account 
of  them,  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  remarks  at  the 
end  also.  These  are  evidently  by  a  later,  and  a  Scotch, 
hand ;  probably  the  late  venerable  professor,  Bishop 
Jolly. 

t We  observe  that  Mouravieff  supposes  "the  British 
bishops,"  (/.  e.  those  of  the  church  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  church  in  Scotland,)  to  have  been  the 
parties  whose  anxiety  for  admission  into  communion  was 
defeated  bv  the  inflexible  and  infallible  "Guardians  of 
Eastern  Orthodoxy."— (Hist,  of  Russian  Church,  Eng. 
Transl.,  p.  286.)  It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  only  two 
Scotch  bishops  were  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  that 
these  formed  a  party  by  themselves,  so  that  their  church 
was  not  committed  by  their  proceedings. 
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ions  in  respect  of  (1)  the  mixture  of  water  with 
the  wine  ;  (2)  prayer  for  the  faithful  departed ; 
(3)  the  express  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
sanctify  the  elements ;  and  (4)  the  use  of  the 
oblatory  prayer  before  consecration,  whereas  in 
our  present  form  it  is  thrown  into  the  post-com- 
munion. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  death  of 
Hickes  that  these  "  Usages"  began  to  be  openly 
insisted  on  by  any  party.  In  July,  1717,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  favor  of  them;  the  communion- 
office  of  Edward's  first  book  was  reprinted  for 
use  ;  and  at  Easter,  in  the  following  year,  a  por- 
tion of  the  nonjurors  began  to  employ  a  new  form, 
which  was  somewhat  altered  from  that  book,  for 
the  sake  of  a  closer  accordance  with  the  primitive 
liturgies.  The  leaders  in  this  proceeding  were 
Collier,  Brett,  and  Campbell. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  very  remarkable 
character.  His  life  was  a  series  of  controversies, 
political,  literary,  and  theological.  "  We  believe 
him,"  says  one  little  given  to  commendation  of 
loyalists  or  clergymen,  "  to  have  been  as  honest 
and  courageous  a  man  as  ever  lived."*  Full  of 
crotchets,  he  was  willing  to  endure  any  amount  of 
suffering  fur  the  sake  of  the  most  inconsiderable. 
He  was  once  arrested  for  some  writings  against 
the  revolution  ;  he  was  bailed  by  his  friends ;  and 
then,  041  a  scruple  that  the  recognizance  involved 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  usurping  government, 
he  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
controversy,  which  ran  to  some  length,  by  writing 
his  "  Case  of  giving  Bail  to  a  pretended  author- 
ity." In  1696  he  joined  with  two  other  nonjuring 
clergymen  in  absolving  on  the  scafl^old  Sir  William 
Perkins  and  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  plot  to  assassinate  King  William,  and 
died  without  any  demonstration  of  repentance. 
The  act  gave  immense  scandal,  and  was  denounced 
in  a  public  manifesto  of  the  juring  bishops.  Collier, 
whose  scruples  about  bail  remained,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abscond,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  was 
under  outlawry  in  consequence.  This  Tyburn 
absolution  gave  rise  to  another  controversy,  of 
which  his  share  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four 
pamphlets.  In  1698  he  commenced  a  ten  years' 
war  against  "  the  immorality  and  profaneness  of 
the  stage."  He  fought  single-handed,  drew  ex- 
pressions of  repentance  from  Dryden  himself, 
triumphed  over  the  other  wits  and  the  dunces  of 
the  theatre,  and  eflfected  a  lasting  reform  in  the 
tone  of  dramatic  composition.  Amidst  these 
incessant  controversies,  his  indefatigable  labor 
produced  some  volumes  of  essays,  which  were 
much  admired  in  their  day ;  three  huge  folios  of 
an  encyclopedic  dictionary,  founded  on  that  of 
Moreri ;  and,  besides  some  minor  publications,  the 
great  work  by  which  he  is  now  best  known,  the 
most  valuable  of  our  British  church-histories. 
This  was  completed  in  1714 ;  and  having  now 
little  on  his  hands,  except  the  fourth  folio  of  his 
dictionary,  and  a  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  history,  he  felt  himself  at  leisure  to  engage  all 
comers  on  the  subject  of  the  Usages. 

Johnson  has  truly  characterized  Collier  as 
"formed  for  a  controvertist."  He  had  great 
power  and  fertility  of  argument,  plentiful  learning, 
pertinacity  which  would  always  have  the  last 
word;    and  with   these   he   united    certain  good 

♦Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1841,  p.  519.  Art.  on 
"Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration."  (Since  re- 
printed among  Mr.  Macaulajr's  Essays.) 


qualities,  which  even  in  our  own  day  are  not  uni- 
versally found  in  controversial  writings.  In  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  his  works  of  this 
kind,  his  tone  is  throughout  fair  and  honorable.  He 
writes  as  one  whose  cause  needs  no  questionable 
support.  He  is  free  from  rant  and  insolence, 
from  flippancy,  bitterness,  and  cant.  We  believe 
that  nonjurorism  altogether,  was  wrong  at  the 
time  to  which  our  narrative  has  brought  us,  and 
that  the  usagers  were  the  more  wrong  of  its 
parties ;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  their  principa. 
champion  without  sincere  respect. 

For  Brett  we  have  less  regard,  and  his  contro- 
versial tone  is  less  praiseworthy.  His  work  on 
Liturgies,  however,  has,  on  account  of  its  mate- 
rials, a  title  to  permanence  beyond  the  other  pub- 
lications which  were  called  forth  by  the  Usage 
question.  Brett  was  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
entangled  by  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  II.  ; 
and  at  his  ordination,  in  1690,  he  had  submitted 
to  the  tests  which  were  then  imposed.  It  was 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  that  he  became  a 
nonjuror  ;  having,  as  he  tells  us,*  before  felt  the 
insufficiency  of  the  English  communion-office, 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  remedy  in  his  own 
administration,  by  approaching,  as  much  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  practice 
of  Edward's  first  liturgy.  He  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  in  1716. 

Campbell,  the  third  of  the  usagers  who  have 
been  named,  was  one  of  the  great  presbyterian 
house  of  Argyle — a  grandson  of  the  marquis  who 
was  executed  in  1661.  He  began  life  with  the 
politics  of  his  family,  and  was  concerned  in  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  ;  "  afterwards,"  said  Johnson  to 
the  Duchess  of  Argyle  at  Inverary,  "  he  kept 
better  company,  and  became  a  tory."  He  is  de- 
scribed by  this  eminent  authority,  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  *'  a  man  of  letters,  but  injudicious  ; 
and  very  curious  and  inquisitive,  but  credulous."! 
Although  a  Scotch  bishop,  he  generally  resided 
in  London  ;  and  his  restless,  scheming  temper  had 
ill  effiscts  on  the  nonjuring  communions  of  both 
countries. 

Spinckes,  Hawes,  and  Gandy  were  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  usagers.  They  argued  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
latter  divines)  that  the  sorites,  though  primitive, 
are  not  necessary  ;  that  they  are  subject  to  that 
power  which  every  particular  church  has  of  order- 
ing her  own  observances  ;  that  the  existing  Eng- 
lish liturgy  contains  all  that  is  essential  for  a  valid 
consecration,  and  although  less  distinctly  express- 
ed, all  that  is  really  important  in  the  form  of 
1549 ;  while,  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal  and 
superstition,  the  rest  may  rightly  be  dispensed 
with.  To  these  considerations  were  added  others 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nonjurors  ; 
of  which  the  foremost  was,  that  on  them  their  en- 
emies might  now  cast,  with  apparent  reason,  the 
reproach  of  forsaking  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  terms  of  peace  oflfered  by  the  usagers  (who, 
from  the  character  which  they  ascribed  to  their 
rites,  were  also  styled  essentialists,)  were  some- 
what remarkable.  They  made  a  merit  of  not  in- 
sisting that  the  new  liturgy  should  be  universally 
adopted  ;  but  they  insisted  that  those  who  retained 
the  established  office  should  engraft  the  Usages 
on  it ;  the  only  concession  being,  that  they  should 
be  at  liberty  in  their  own  minds  to  regard  them  as 

*0n  Liturgies,  p.  405,  ed.  1833. 
tBoswell,  v.,  100-2. 
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not  essential !  With  a  modest  reasonableness  suit- 
able to  such  proposals,  Brett,  after  stating  them, 
proceeds  to  declare  that  the  guilt  of  schism  must 
rest  on  the  majority,  for  continuinjr  steadfast  to 
what  had  been  the  common  principles  of  all.* 

The  nonjurors  could  at  this  time  ill  afford  a  di- 
vision. They  were,  it  is  confessed,  already  re- 
duced to  "  a  very  inconsiderable  number. "f  Some 
had  joined  the  public  communion  ;  others  had  be- 
come Romanists ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  doctrines  of  essentiality  brought 
over  (as  Brett  had  hoped  they  might)  any  com- 
pensating amount  of  proselytes  from  the  church. 

A  schism  took  place,  however  ;  and  the  mischief 
extended  to  Scotland,  where  the  dispute  was  com- 
plicated by  another,  as  to  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tering the  episcopal  government — whether  by  di- 
ocesans, or  by  a  college  of  bishops.  About  the 
period  of  this  schism,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
our  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  nonjurors 
becomes  more  scanty  ;  and  we  take  a  leap  to  the 
year  1732,  when  a  compromise  was  effected  be- 
tween the  parties.  It  was  settled  that  the  eucha- 
ristic  cup  should  be  privately  mixed — (a  practice, 
we  believe,  still  observed  by  some  of  the  Scotch 
clergy,) — and  that  certain  prayers  and  rites  should 
be  understood  in  a  particular  sense. 

A  minor  schism  had  in  the  mean  time  run  its 
course.  Ralph  Taylor,  a  bishop  consecrated  by 
the  nonusagers  in  1720,  took  it  upon  himself — we 
are  not  informed  why — to  consecrate  one  Welton, 
in  1722.  Welton  was  a  rabid  Jacobite,  who  had 
some  years  before  been  deprived  of  the  living  of 
Whitechapel,  on  account,  among  other  things,  of 
having  decorated  his  altar  with  a  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper,  in  which  the  St.  John  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  while  the  Ju- 
das was  undoubtedly  meant  for  an  eminent  whig 
divine — Kennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough. Taylor  and  Welton  consecrated  Talbot,J 
who  went  with  Welton  to  North  America,  where 
they  attempted  to  exercise  episcopal  functions,  but 
were  dislodged  by  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Welton  died  in  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1726  ;  Talbot  returned  to  England,  and  conformed 
to  the  church. 

The  arrangement  of  1732  was  not  universally 
satisfactory.  One  bishop,  Blackburne,  refused  the 
Usages  altogether.  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  opinion  that  too  much  had  been  conceded 
by  the  usagers  ;  and,  being  always  busy,  and  gen- 
erally in  mischief,  he  proceeded  on  this  ground  to 
consecrate  Roger  Laurence  in  1733.  The  line 
thus  uncanonically  commenced  outlasted  that  of 
the  more  regular  nonjurors  ;  its  last  bishop, 
Charles  Boothe,  having  died  in  Ireland  as  late  as 
1805. 

The  most  remarkable  person  of  his  section  was 
Thomas  Deacon,  of  Manchester,  who  was  conse- 
crated by  Campbell  and  Laurence.  Not  content 
with  a  new  communion-office,  he  published  in 
1734  a  collection  of  Devotions,  intended  entirely 
to  supersede  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is  the  chief 
source  of  this  work,  than  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  our  historian's  description,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  specimen  of  what  Mil- 
ton terms  antiquitarianism.  There  are  prayers  for 
catechumens,  energumens,  competents,  and  peni- 

*  Discourse  on  Liturgies,  p.  407. 
t  Brett,  p.  407. 

t  Talbot  is  tAvice  called  Taylor,  by  Mr.  Lathbury,  p. 
364. 


tents  :  baptism  with  trine  immersion,  chrism,  ex- 
orcism, white  robes,  consecrated  milk  and  honey; 
deaconesses  officiating  at  the  immersion  of  adult 
women  ;  infant  communion,  manifold  crossings, 
the  kiss  of  peace  ;  communion  on  reserved  ele- 
ments, to  be  administered  by  the  sick  man  to  him- 
self; communion  at  funerals  ;  and  a  form  for  ad- 
mitting converts,  with  chrism  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

This  last  office,  we  may  presume,  was  little 
used  Nonjurorism  was  indeed  well-nigh  worn 
out,  both  politically  and  theologically.  There 
were  some  rather  fierce  pamphlets  in  its  latter 
days;  the  national  church  was  described  as  the 
society  of  Korah,  as  guilty  of  heresy,  perjury, 
&c.  ;  but  such  charges  had  lost  their  force. 
They  had  never  been  of  power  to  convert ;  the 
time  was  now  gone  by  when  they  could  even  pro- 
voke. The  last  nonjuring  congregation  in  London 
was  that  under  Lindsay,  the  translator  and  editor 
of  Mason's  works,  who  died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of 
82.  Eleven  years  later  died  Robert  Gordon,*  the 
last  bishop  of  the  main  body. 

The  Stuarts,  loo,  were  passing  awav.  The 
"  old  Chevalier"  died  in  1765  ;  and  in  1788— ex- 
actly a  century  after  the  Revolution — he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Charles  Edward,  whose  last  degraded 
years  contrasted  mournfully  with  that  bright  peri- 
od of  high  and  romantic  adventure,  which  the 
mention  of  his  name  calls  up  in  our  memories. 
The  only  surviving  issue  of  James,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Roman  Church,  made,  we  believe,  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  beyond 
striking  a  few  impressions  of  a  medal,  on  which 
he  is  styled  Henry  the  Ninth. 

Long  before  the  death  of  Charles  Edward,  Ja- 
cobitism  had  been  only  a  form  and  a  name.f  By 
that  event,  the  bishops  of  Scotland  felt  themselves 
set  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  into  their  public  service ;  and  they 
forthwith  proceeded  to  take  steps  towards  being 
recognized  as  in  communion  with  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  is  related  of  Cartwright,  the  last 
English  bishop  of  Campbell's  line,  that  he  "be- 
came a  very  loyal  subject  to  King  George,"  and 
that  "on  his  death-bed  he  declared  his  conformity 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  received  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  rites  of  that  church  from 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rowland."| 

*  Mr.  Lathbury  quotes,  (p.  410,)  an  unfavorable  char- 
acter of  Gordon  from  King's  Anecdotes.  His  doubts  of 
its  correctness  are  borne  out  by  the  very  opposite  account 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Bowdler,  p.  83. 

t  We  have  said  little  of  the  connexion  of  the  nonjurors 
with  political  movements,  because  there  is  as  yet  little 
information  on  the  subject.  The  churchmen  of  Scotland 
were  to  a  man  staunch  Jacobites,  although  the  diocesan 
party  allowed  less  than  the  "  collegers  "  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  the  Chevalier.  Those  who  in  that  country 
wished  to  worship  according  to  the  English  Prayer-book, 
without  involving  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  Stu- 
arts, formed,  as  is  well  known,  congregations  separate 
from  the  Scotch  bishops,  under  clergymen  of  English  or 
Irish  ordination.  Mr.  Lathbury  is  probably  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  English  nonjurors,  as  a  body,  had  little  to 
do  with  political  intrigues.  Their  theological  disputes 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  politics  held  a  verv  infe- 
rior place  in  their  consideration,  for  nothing  could  have 
been  more  ruinous  to  any  temporal  cause.  The  line 
commenced  by  Campbell  appears  to  have  taken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  attempt  of  Charles  Edward  than  the 
main  body.  Campbell  himself  had  died  in  1744  ;  but  a 
son  of  Deacon  was  executed  on  account  of  the  rebellion. 
His  head  was  fixed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Manchester, 
and  his  father  was  charged  with  offering  adoration  to  it, 
because  he  once  pulled  off  his  hat  as  he  passed  it. 

t  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  ii.,  404,  ed.  1842.    Perceval's 
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It  would  be  curious  to  know  the  numbers  of  the 
nonjuring  clergy,  and  of  the  flocks  under  their 
care,  at  different  periods  of  their  history ;  but  we 
fear  there  are  no  means  of  information  on  this 
point.  One  clergyman  of  the  party  is  said  to  have 
been  living  in  the  West  of  England  so  lately  as 
1815 — the  survivor  of  all  his  fellows,  like  the  one 
last  old  woman  who  could  speak  the  Cornish  lan- 
guage, or  the  one  last  British  wolf,  which  re- 
mained to  be  shot  by  a  Highland  gentleman  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  the  old  man  remained  a  nonjuror 
to  the  end — keeping  aloof  from  the  National 
Church,  ministering  to  a  congregation  of  his  own, 
(if  he  could  gather  one,)  and  owning  allegiance  to 
the  Cardinal  of  York  and  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
but  the  probability  is  with  charity,  in  leading  us 
lo  suppose  that,  both  as  to  politics  and  as  to  reli- 
gion, he  followed  the  example  of  Cartwright. 

The  history  which  we  have  been  tracing  is,  as 
a  whole,  melancholy  enough,  and,  as  we  cannot 
but  think,  far  more  admonitory  than  admirable. 
On  the  part  of  the  nonjurors  there  was  much  ex- 
cellence of  various  kinds.  There  was  noble  self- 
sacrifice,  inflexible  integrity,  piety,  talent,  learn- 
ing. Their  orthodoxy  as  to  fundamental  points 
was,  we  believe,  at  no  time  liable  to  just  impeach- 
ment, however  they  may  have  been  blamable  for 
pushing  certain  doctrines  to  the  very  verge  of  dan- 
ger, or  for  magnifying  unduly  the  importance  of 
less  weighty  matters.  But,  with  all  that  was 
good  and  great  in  them,  their  story  is,  as  we  have 
said,  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as  a  warning. 

And  the  great  lesson  which  it  teaches  us  is — at 
the  hazard  of  everything  but  good  conscience  and 
sound  faith,  to  shun  whatever  bears  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  schism.  We  do  not  say  that  San- 
croft  and  the  rest  ought  to  have  sworn  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mary ;  it  was  a  difficult  question, 
as  to  which  good  men  might  be  divided,  and  the 
side  which  involved  the  greater  apparent  sacrifice, 
would  seem  to  unselfish  minds  the  better  war- 
ranted. We  do  not  even  say  that  they  were  alto- 
gether wrong  in  avoiding  the  public  communion  ; 
but  we  undoubtingly  think  that  their  inability  to 
take  the  oaths  ought  not  to  have  been  made  the 
occasion  of  a  separation  which  was  meant  to  be 
permanent.  For  such  persons  as  were  under  no 
previous  engagement  to  King  James — for  those 
who  should  from  that  time  desire  to  enter  into  the 
sacred  ministry — surely  the  Christian  course  would 
be,  to  conform  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  questions  of 
this  world's  politics,  which  were  extraneous  to 
their  duties  and  to  those  of  private  persons  in  gen- 
eral, to  str'"e  that  they  might  edify  themselves 
and  th--"    people  in  Christian  faith  and  life. 

Such  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  view  which  at 

Apost.  Succession,  249.  The  reader  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber the  account  given  in  "The  Antiquary,"  (ch.  v.,)  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wardour's  purely  unpractical  Jacobitism.  At 
last,  indeed,  Jacobitism  would  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
fessed merely  as  a  matter  of  humor.  Thus  we  have  heard 
of  an  old  Scotch  sfenlleman,  who,  being  charged  by  a 
presbyterian  acciuaintance  with  belonging  to  a  disloyal 
communion,  loudly  denied  the  imputation.  "  Ye  diniiia' 
pray  for  King  George,"  said  his  friend.  "  We  do,  though," 
was  the  answer.  "  We  pray  for  all  Christian  kin^s, 
princes,  and  governors ;  and  if  he  's  no'  amang  them,  we 
have  him  amon^  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics  r^ 
Another,  after  the  adoption  of  the  prayers  for  the  reigning 
family,  used,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  petitions  in  the 
service,  to  stand  up,  take  snufFwith  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  noise  and  action,  and  very  sonorously  blow  his 
nose. 


first  was  actually  taken,  and  which  was  main- 
tained throughout  by  some  of  the  best  among  the 
nonjurors.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  them  if 
the  whole  body  had  remained  constant  to  it. 

The  separation  continued,  however,  after  its 
original  grounds  had  been  removed.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  became  less  justifiable,  the  tone  of  its 
members  grew  more  intolerant  and  bitter ;  and  in 
no  long  time  we  find  some  of  them  propounding 
opinions  which  the  first  leaders  would  have  regard- 
ed with  astonishment.  If,  as  Brett  and  Campbell 
taught,  the  so-called  Usages  were  essential — it  is 
evident  the  separation  ought  to  have  been  made 
long  before  the  Revolution  ;  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  rival  Church  of  Usagers  ever  since  the  first 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was  done  away  with 
in  1552. 

Hence  arose  schism  upon  schism,  for  very  in- 
sufficient causes  ;  very  questionable  doctrine,  very 
unquestionably  bad  tempers.  So  long  as  their 
body  was  at  unity  with  itself,  the  nonjurors  might, 
like  the  Donatists  of  old,  please  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they,  though  few,  were  the  true 
church  ;  that  the  guilt  of  schism  was  with  the 
mass — the  rebellious  communion  of  Dr.  Tillotson. 
When,  however,  the  "  cathohc  remnant"  itself 
was  rent  fourfold,  what  was  to  be  said?  Now 
that  nonjurors  were  opposed  to  nonjurors,  who 
was  true,  and  who  false?  And  further — were  all 
these  schisms  but  the  accidental  evils  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  had  there  not  rather  been  a  schismatical 
leaven  already  long  at  work  among  their  body  ? 
Were  the  divisions  of  usagers  and  nonusaorers — 
were  the  uncanonical  consecraticms  of  Taylor  and 
Campbell — anything  else  than  a  manifestation,  in 
the  form  of  quarrels  among  themselves,  of  the 
same  spirit  which  had  befi)re  led  them  to  form  a 
communion  separate  from  the  Established  Church  ? 

Nonjurorism  was  never  calculated  to  have  any 
hold  on  the  nation  at  large.  The  clergy  of  the 
first  separation  were  all  forced  to  London,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  scenes  of  their 
former  labors.  The  generality  of  men  had  no  in- 
ducement to  join  the  party  ;  for  the  oaths  were  not 
tendered  to  them,  and  they  had  no  personal  attach- 
ment to  King  James,  but  were  heartily  glad  to  be 
rid  of  his  popery  and  violence.  The  doctrinal  and 
ritual  developments  of  a  later  time  were  fitted  only 
to  alienate.  Sober  people  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  ;  fanatically  disposed  people  could 
find  in  them  nothing  to  gratify  their  fashion  of  un- 
soherness.  There  were  none  of  the  baits  which 
sectaries  usually  hold  out  to  the  multitude  ; — no 
prophecies,  except  a  fancy  that  the  Stuarts  would 
be  restored  ;  no  miracles,  save  the  one  instance  of 
cure  by  the  old  chevalier's  touch,  which  drew  ridi- 
cule on  Carte's  really  valuable  history.  There 
were  no  ecstacies,  no  special  assurances  of  salva- 
tion, no  emancipation  from  the  law  of  obedience, 
no  popular  preaching,  no  excitements  of  any  kind. 
The  crotchets  successively  put  forth  were  con- 
tinually more  and  more  founded  in  and  supported 
by  a  dry  unattractive  learning,  and  a  fine-spun 
pertinacious  argument — argument  justifying  John- 
son's denial  that  any  nonjuror  except  Leslie  could 
argue  ; — since,  whether  right  or  wTong  in  other 
respects,  it  was  always  vitiated  by  the  absence  of 
a  quality  essential  to  arguments  which  are  meant 
to  have  an  effect  on  men — a  consideration  of  the 
natures  to  which  they  are  addressed.  There  was 
no  pomp  or  especial  solemnity  of  worship  ; — 
Deacon's  paper  ideal  was  probably  little  better 
realized  in  his  Manchester  meeting-house,  than  the 
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battle  ofAgincourt  in  the  "wooden  O"  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatre.  There  was  not  the  appear- 
ance— we  question  whether  there  were  the  reality 
— of  any  extraordinary  devotion  or  asceticism.  To 
the  world  in  general,  the  nonjuring  clergy  were 
known  only  in  the  secular  callings  by  which  they 
earned  their  maintenance — Wagstaffe,  Deacon,  and 
Cartwright,  as  medical  practitioners,  Collier  as  a 
laborer  for  the  booksellers,  Blackburne  and  Lind- 
say as  correctors  of  Bowyer's  press.  With  all 
their  differences  from  their  contemporaries  of  the 
church,  the  nonjurors  would  probably  have  been 
little  better  able  than  these  to  satisfy  certain 
modern  requirements. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  idea,  which  is, 
we  believe,  entertained  by  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  that  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nonjurors 
from  the  church  are  to  be  ascribed  the  defects  of 
our  theology  in  the  following  century  ;  that  its  de- 
fectiveness, consequently,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
judgment  on  the  proceedings  of  1688.  A  very 
well-looking  deduction  may  be  traced  ;  about  as 
well-looking,  perhaps,  as  the  architectural  theory 
on  which  Mr.  Pugin  some  years  ago  founded  an 
amusing  volume  of  caricatures  ; — the  theory  that 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Gothic  art  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Reformation.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  one  is  as  insufficient  as  the 
other ;  which  Mr.  Pugin  himself  has  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon,  so  that  the  second  edition  of  his 
*'  Contrasts,"  is  in  contrast  with  the  first  and 
with  itself.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Church,  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  both  theories. 
If  the  Reformation  did  all  the  mischief  to  architec- 
ture, how  is  it  that  long  before  that  event  Gothic 
art  had  begun  to  decline  among  us  ?  If  it  was  the 
revolution  that  brought  in  the  ruin  of  our  theology, 
how  is  it  that  before  the  revolution  there  was  a 
powerful  latitndinarian  school  in  the  church  1 
How  is  it  that  English  Romanists  have  been  no 
better  architects,  or  judges  of  architecture,  than 
English  Protestants'?  How  is  it  that  the  writings 
of  nonjurors  are  themselves  wanting  in  spirituality  1 
Other  religious  communities  in  these  lands  were  in 
a  state  of  quiescence  during  the  same  period.  The 
older  English  sectaries  were  stagnating  ;*  Dr. 
Candlish  cannot  find  words  to  denounce  with  suf- 
ficient vehemence  the  lethargy  of  "  moderatism" 
which  oppressed  the  kirk.  If  we  look  beyond  the 
seas,  Mr.  Pugin's  old  theory  must  at  once  give 
way  to  facts  ;  art  became  "  paganized"  in  the  Tri- 
dentine  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  and  so,  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  we  find  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury everywhere  marked  by  appearances  of  torpor  ; 
although  no  kings  had  been  dethroned,  no  bishops 
deprived,  no  distressing  oaths  tendered  or  refused. 
Romanism,  Lutheranism,f  Calvinism,  are  all  af- 
fected at  once ;  nor  were  the  Greek  churches  in 
any  better  condition.  Nay,  we  should  antici- 
pate it  as  probable,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  great  religious  systems  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Christendom,  would  discover  a  similar  state  of 
thinsrs  in  them  also  during  the  same  period. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  an  attempt  to  offer  a 
truer  and  more  widely  applicable  solution  than  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  ;  but  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  state  some  reasons  why  this  appears  to 
us  unsatisfactory. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  i.,  144,  and  else- 
where. 

t  As  to  the  state  of  Lutheranism,  there  is  a  very  re- 
markable passage  in  Goethe's  Autobiography,  book  i. 
(Works,  xxiv.,  62  ed.,  1829.) 


One  thing  more  we  shall  venture  to  observe- 
that  the  case  of  the  nonjurors  may  be  not  unpro- 
fitably  studied  by  those  among  us  who  are  so  ex- 
clusively sensible  of  the  evil  effects  of  state  con- 
nection on  the  church,  that  they  can  see  little  or 
no  compensatory  good  in  it.  If,  as  is  continually 
urged  by  such  persons,  the  history  of  our  church 
in  the  last  century  proves  the  banefulness  of  state- 
influence,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  history 
of  the  nonjurors  prove  in  favor  of  freedom  from 
such  influence  ?  When  we  review  the  high  be- 
ginning, the  altered  tone  and  ground,  the  division 
and  sub-division,  the  contentiousness,  the  unstead- 
fastness,  the  fancifulness,  the  dwindling,  the  insig- 
nificant ending — the  thought,  we  own,  comes  very 
forcibly  into  our  minds,  that  a  few  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, of  a  nature  to  prevent  a  too  ready  execution 
of  every  idea  which  may  enter  the  heads  of  specu- 
lative or  antiquarian  divines,  may  be  not  altogether 
an  unwholesome  restraint.  Granting  (whether  we 
may  rightly  do  so  or  not)  all  that  we  can  be  re- 
quired to  grant  as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  grant- 
ing that  it  fell  grievously  short  of  its  professed 
system,  still  the  system  itself  remained,  to  be  the 
mark  of  later  generations,  who  should  better  un- 
derstand its  excellences,  and  more  earnestly 
endeavor  to  realize  it.  While  the  nonjurors  were 
quarrelling  and  shifting ;  while  the  communion- 
office  of  the  restoration  was  superseded  by  that  of 
King  Edward's  First  Book  ;  while  this  was  next 
superseded  by  the  new  office  of  1718,  and  that  in 
its  turn  gave  way,  tog^ether  with  the  whole  Angli- 
can Prayer-book,  to  Deacon's  out-of-date  chimera, 
the  offices  of  the  church  providentially  remained 
unaltered.  They  were  in  danger  in  1689,  even 
from  Sancroft  and  his  associates,  who  were  at  that 
time  disposed  to  make  changes  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliating nonconformists,  after  the  late  common 
resistance  to  Romanism  ;  this  danger  was  averted 
by  the  deprivation.  Immediately  after,  they  were 
in  great  dansi^er  from  Burnet  and  his  party,  who 
were  deterred  from  enforcing  their  very  pernicious 
suggestions  by  a  fear  of  arming  the  nonjurors  with 
an  argument  against  them  ;  a  fear  which  would 
not  have  been  felt,  if  at  that  time  the  nonjurors 
had  themselves  been  affected  with  the  spirit  of 
change  which  thirty  years  later  rent  their  com- 
munion asunder.  And  when,  after  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  spirit,  a  dread  of  nonjurors  could  no 
longer  be  a  bar  to  change  by  divines  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church — when,  from  the  prevalent  tone  of 
opinion,  any  changes  which  might  have  been  un- 
dertaken must  necessarily  have  been  very  detri- 
mental— we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  book  to 
that  suspension  of  the  convocation  which  is  com- 
plained of  as  the  most  grievous  of  state-inter- 
ferences, and  to  that  spirit  of  quiescence  among  the 
clergy,  in  which  a  justification  is  supposed  to  be 
found  for  speaking  of  our  forefathers  of  the  last 
three  or  four  generations  in  language  which  can 
hardly  be  becoming  towards  any  who  have  pro- 
fessed the  name  of  Christ. 

With  a  system  which  has  been  thus  guarded, 
we  may  trust  that  there  is  of  a  truth  a  blessing 
from  above.  Our  prayer-book,  while  it  has  re- 
tained that  which  it  would  have  been  a  most  seri- 
ous loss  to  give  up — while  it  has  retained  all  that 
is  essential,  however  imperfectly  much  of  this  may 
have  been  appreciated  by  some  of  those  through 
whose  hands  we  have  received  it — has  unques- 
tionably served  as  a  bond  of  union,  where  offices 
such  as  those  of  the  nonjurors  would  have  been 
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productive  of  irreconcileable  dissension.  And 
those  churchmen  who  would  prefer  the  offices  of 
the  usagers  to  the  forms  which  are  authorized 
among-  us,  may,  we  think,  learn  very  sufficiently 
from  the  history  of  nonjurorism  what  is  the  only 
true  and  safe  way  of  endeavoring-  after  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  wishes  to  any  wholesome  end.  It  is 
not  to  form  or  to  cause  a  schism,  by  insisting-  on 
things  which  churchmen  in  general  are  not  pre- 
pared to  embrace  ;  but  to  use  in  a  spirit  of  patience 
and  humility  such  as  we  already  have  ;  to  strive, 
by  wise  and  assiduous  training-,  that  men  may  be 
brought  to  enter  into  the  understanding  and  the 
love  of  these,  from  which  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  yet  sadly  far  remote  ;  and  in  such  efforts 
to  place  the  hope  of  preparing  them  for  something 
yet  better,  if  it  should  be  God's  good  pleasure 
hereafter  to  vouchsafe  it. 


SCIASCONSET. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket, there  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  water- 
ing-places, in  this  country,  and  yet  but  few  persons 
have  heard  even  its  name.  Leaving  New  Bedford 
in  the  beautiful  steamboat  Massachusetts,  you  are 
carried  some  sixty  miles,  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  Island  of 
Nantucket.  Here  you  find  a  large  and  wealthy 
town,  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  a  harbor  full  of  shipping.  The  island  is  a 
large  and  treeless  prairie,  raised  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  covered  with  grass, 
upon  which  thousands  of  sheep,  and  hundreds  of 
cattle  are  continually  grazing.  This  spacious 
plain  of  verdure  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  seven  in  breadth.  In  many 
places  it  is  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  again  it  swells 
into  gentle  undulations  like  the  rolling  prairies. 
The  ocean  breeze  always  sweeps  this  plain,  making 
Nantucket,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  summer  retreats  which  can  be 
imagined.  During  a  residence  of  two  years  upon 
this  island,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  night  in 
which  the  warmth  of  a  blanket  was  not  desirable. 
I  have  been  visiting  here  during  the  excessively 
hot  weather  of  this  summer,  and  have  twice  called 
for  additional  clothing  for  my  bed,  and  have  not 
experienced  an  uncomfortable  hour  for  the  heat. 
Still,  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  feel  that  in  the 
heat  of  summer  they  must  have  their  country,  or 
rather  their  ocean  retreat.  The  easjern  extremity 
of  the  island  terminates  in  a  bluff,  perhaps  sixty 
feet  in  height.  The  top  of  the  bluff  is  a  smooth 
plain  of  the  greenest  verdure.  Here  about  a  hun- 
dred cottages  in  miniature,  Lilliputian  cottages,  are 
erected,  most  of  them  in  the  most  frugal  style  im- 
aginable, and  are  occupied  by  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Nantucket,  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  in  the  middle  of  summer.  A  few  of  these 
cottages  are  costly,  and  extremely  beautiful.  They 
would  charm  the  eye  with  their  tasteful  appoint- 
ments anywhere.  Most  of  these  houses  seem  to  be 
laid  directly  upon  the  green  grass,  and  cost  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars.  And  this  is  the  fash- 
ionable watering-place,  the  Saratoga  of  Nantucket. 
From  this  bluff  you  look  down  upon  the  far-extend- 
ing beach,  upon  whose  white  sand  the  ocean  rolls 
in  tireless,  and  often  in  most  majestic  billows. 
And  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  extends  the  illimit- 
able ocean.  The  surf  breaking  upon  this  beach, 
after  an  easterly  storm,  is  often  truly  terrific. 


I  went  to  Sciasconset  a  few  day  ago,  with  a 
party  of  about  fifty  Nantucket  gentleman  and  la- 
dies. Several  of  the  party  went  in  a  sail-boat  upon  a 
neighboring  pond  to  take  fish.  Others  walked  along 
the  green  lanes,  and  strolled  over  the  pebbly  beach. 
The  children  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  let  the  waves  roll  up  upon  their  feet ;  some  of 
the  gentlemen  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  piazzas,  and 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  ladies,  while 
others  tried  their  skill  in  a  game  of  ball.  At 
2  o'clock,  we  sat  down  to  a  most  sumptuous  din- 
ner, in  a  hall  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  parties.  The  cool  ocean  breeze  fanned  our 
cheeks,  and  stimulated  our  appetites.  As  evening 
came  on,  we  buttoned  our  overcoats  around  us,  and 
in  a  long  cavalcade  of  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion, rode  over  the  verdant  fields,  with  the  ocean 
almost  continually  in  view,  to  Nantucket.  The 
distance  from  Nantucket  to  this  unique  village  is 
about  eight  miles.  If  a  person  is  suffering  from 
extreme  heat,  debility  and  loss  of  appetite,  a  visit 
to  Sciasconset  will  be  to  him  almost  as  life  to  the 
dead.  The  objects  of  interest  upon  this  island,  to 
most  persons,  are  few.  But  the  climate,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  The 
bracing  atmosphere  makes  you  sleepy,  and  the 
cool  breezes  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
sleep.  The  invigorating  atmosphere  excites  your 
appetite,  and  you  always  find  upon  the  table  food 
so  temptingly  prepared  that  you  can  hardly  refrain 
from  eating,  even  without  an  appetite.  At  Scias- 
conset one  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a  sea-voyage, 
without  the  sea-sickness. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


Copper  in  Australia. — British  enterprise  has 
found  a  fresh  field  on  which  to  exercise  itself,  in 
the  copper  mines  of  South  Australia.  We  have 
seen  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  carbonate 
of  copper,  and  the  grey  sulphuret  of  that  metal, 
of  an  exceedingly  rich  character,  from  the  Kas- 
sunda  mine.  The  first  discovery  was  made  in 
January,  1844 — when  the  copper  ore  was  found 
cropping  out  to  the  surface  ;  and  within  twelve 
months,  with  but  very  few  men  at  work,  four 
hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised.  There 
are,  at  present,  four  copper  mines  at  work,  and 
three  or  four  producing  lead  of  good  quality. 
The  country  abounds  in  iron  and  manganese  ;  and 
some  other  rarer  metals  have  been  found.  The 
general  character  of  the  stratum  in  which  these 
are  found,  is  a  kind  of  pipe-clay — the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  a  variety  of  clay-slate  ;  con- 
sequently the  labor  of  excavating  is  very  slight. 

Disease  amongst  Fish. — A  disease  has  at- 
tacked the  pike  and  eels  in  the  river  Barrow, 
during  the  present  season ;  both  being  frequently 
found  in  a  dying  state  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  pike  seem  emaciated ;  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  presents  a  fungus  ulceration,  covering  the 
teeth,  palate,  and  tongue — and  when  the  body  is 
opened,  the  stomach  is  filled  with  a  green  slimy 
substance.  Eels  are  seen  with  a  little  apparent 
life  for  a  day  or  so,  and  afterwards  dead  in  shoal 
water  :  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  mouth 
to  the  tail,  is  speckled  with  blood-red  spots,  and 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  full  of  coagulated  blood. 
However,  the  fish  do  not  seem  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition, or  to  have  suffered  so  long  as  the  pike. 
The  same  kinds  of  fish  in  the  canal  about  Monas- 
terevan  have  also  suffered  from  the  same  malady. 
— Leinster  Express. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal, 
SHOOTING    STARS   AND    AEROLITES. 

The  Baron  Alexander  V^on  Humboldt,  so  dis- 
tinouished  by  his  scientific  travels  in  America,  has 
employed  his  advanced  years  in  writing,  under  the 
title  of  Cosmos,  [the  world,]   a  general  physical 
history  of  the  universe  ;  and  of  this  work  two 
^rts  of  an  English  translation   have  appeared.* 
The  means  of  composing  an  entire  view  of  nature 
do   not  exist ;  science  has  not  as  yet  made  the 
requisite   advances.     Much,    however,    has   been 
ascertained  by  the  wit  of  busy  man,  and  the  effect 
of  a  survey  of  this  so  far  imperfect  kind  may  be 
likened.  Von  Humboldt  thinks,  to  that  of  a  land- 
scape viewed  from  a  mountain,  where  a  stranger 
will  ^praise  what  he  sees,  although  large  tracts  of 
country  lie  hidden  in  mist ;  there  being  a  certain 
mysterious  charm  even  in  the  concealment.     The 
baron  does  not  hide  from  himself  the  difficulty  of 
his  mighty  task,  but  he  nevertheless  enters  upon 
it  with  hopefulness.     His  general  plan  may  be 
presumed  from  one  sentence:  "We  begin,"  he 
says,  "with  the  depths  of  space,  and  the  region 
of  the  farthest  nebulae  ;  we  descend  step  by  step 
through  the  stratum  of  stars  to  which  our  solar 
system  belongs,  and  at  length  set  foot  on  the  air-  ' 
and-sea-surrounded  spheroid  we  inhabit,  discussing 
its  form,  its  temperature,  and  its  magnetical  ten" 
sion,  till  we  reach  the  life,  that,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  light,  is  evolved  upon  the  surface." 

In  the  parts  already  published,  we  find  the  first 
steps  only,  but  they  are  the  grandest.  The 
masses  suspended  in  space,  from  astral  systems 
and  nebulae  down  to  our  solar  system,  are  vividly 
though  briefly  described.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
formation  of  spheres  from  nebulous  matter  is 
touched  upon.  Comets,  aerolites,  the  zodiacal 
light,  are  accurately  described.  The  author  then 
•descends  to  the  terrestrial  sphere,  and  discusses 
its  various  physical  phenomena — the  internal  tem- 
perature, magnetism,  and  volcanic  forces — on  all 
of  which  subjects  we  find  the  latest  and  amplest 
intelligence.  Perhaps  the  manner  is  less  exact 
than  the  British  scientific  mind  demands;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  striking  picture  of  nature  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

The  subject  of  shooting-stars  is  almost  a  new 
one.  It  had  attracted  little  attention  till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  at  length  observed  that  the 
chief  displays  of  this  phenomenon  take  place  on 
particular  nights  of  the  year.  They  are  now  con- 
nected with  fire-balls  and  meteoric  stones  or  aero- 
lites, and  a  curious  theory  pends  with  regard  to 
these  associated  phenomena.  They  are  "  regarded 
as  small  masses  moving  with  planetary  velocity  in 
conic  sections  round  the  sun,  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  universal  gravitation.  When  these 
masses,"  says  Von  Humboldt,  "  encounter  the 
earth  in  their  course,  and,  attracted  by  it,  become 
luminous  on  the  verge  of  our  atmosphere,  they 
frequently  let  fall  stony  fragments,  heated  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  covered  on  their  sur- 
face with  a  black  and  shining  crust."  The 
appearances  are  beheld  on  a  much  grander  scale 
in  elevated  tropical  climes,  where  the  sky  excels 
in  clearness. 

According   to  our  author,  "the  connexion  of 
-meteoric  stones  with  the  grander  and  more  bril- 
liant phenomena  of  fire-balls— that  stones  actually 

*]Baillidre,  Regent  Street,  London.    The  translation  is 
to  nil  two  volumes,  8vo. 


fall    from   these   fireballs,    and   penetrate  ten    or 
fifteen  feet   into   the   ground— has   been   shown, 
among  many  other  instances  of  the  kind,  by  the 
well-known  fall  of  aerolites  at  Barbotan,  in  the 
department  Des  Landes,  on  the  24th  July,  1790  ;  at 
Lima,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1794  ;  at  Weston,'  in 
Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1807  ;  and 
at  Juvenas,  in  the  department  of  Ardcche,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1821.     Other  phenomena  connected 
with  the  fall   of  aerolites    are   those  where  the 
masses  have  descended,  shaken,  as  it  were,  from 
the  bosom  of  a  small  dark  cloud,  which  had  formed 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  clear  sky,  accompanied 
with  a  noise  that  has  been  compared  to  the  report 
of  a  single  piece  of  artillery.     Whole  districts  of 
country  have  occasionally  been  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  fragments  of  stones,  of  very  dissimilar 
magnitudes,  but  like  constitution,  which  had  been 
rained  down  from  a  progressive  cloud  of  the  kind 
described.     In  rarer  instances,  as  in  that  which 
occurred  at  Kleinwenden,  not  far  from  Miihlhau- 
sen,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1843,  large  aerolites 
have  fallen  amidst  a  noise  like  thunder,  when  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  without  the  formation  of  any 
cloud.     The  close  affinity  between  fire-balls  and 
shooting    stars   is    also   shown    by   the   fact   of 
instances  having  occurred  of  the  former  throwing 
down  stones,  though  they  had  scarcely  the  diam- 
eter of  the  balls  that  are  projected  from  our  fire- 
works  called    Roman   candles.      This   happened 
notably  at  Anglers  on  the  9th  of  June,  1822." 

We  have  still  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  processes  concerned  in  these 
phenomena;  but  their  uniformity  shows  general 
causes  operating  in  reference  to  them.     "  If  mete- 
oric stones  revolve  already  consolidated  into  dense 
masses,  (jess  dense,  however,  than  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  earth,)  then  must  they  form  very  insig- 
nificant  nuclei   to   the   fire-balls,    surrounded   by 
inflammable  vapors  or  gases,  from  the  interior  of 
which  they  shoot,  and  which,  judging  from  their 
height  and  apparent  diameters,  must  have  actual 
diameters  of  from  500  to  2600  feet.     The  largest 
meteoric  masses  of  which  we  have  information, 
those,    to  wit,  of  Bahia  and  Otumpa  in  Chaco,' 
which  Rubi  de  Cells  has  described,  are  from  7  to 
7*  feet  in  length.     The  meteoric  stone  of  Aegos 
Potamos,    so   celebrated   through    the    whole    of 
antiquity,  and  which    is   even   mentioned   in  the 
Marble-chronicle  of  Paris,  is  described  as  having 
been  of  the  magnitude  of  two  millstones,  and  of 
the  weight   of  a  wagon-load.     Despite  the  vain 
attempts  of  the  African  traveller  Browne,  I  have 
not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  this  great  Thra- 
cian  meteoric  stone,  which  must  be  so  difficult  of 
destruction,  though  it  fell  more  that  2300  years 
ago,  will  again  be  discovered  by  one  or  other  of 
the  numerous  Europeans  who  now  perambulate 
the  East  in  safety.     The  enormous  aerolite  which 
fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
river  at  Narni,  projected  a  whole  ell  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  doc- 
ument  lately  discovered    by  Pertz.     It   is   to  be 
observed,  however,  that  none  of  these  aerolites, 
whether  of    ancient   or    modern    times,    can    be 
regarded  as  more  than  principal  fragments  of  the 
mass  which  was  scattered  by  the  explosion  of  the 
fire-ball  or  murky  cloud  whence  they  descended. 

"  When  we  duly  consider  the  mathematically- 
determined  enormous  velocities  with  which  mete- 
oric stones  fall  from  the  outer  confines  of  our 
atmosphere  to  the  earth,  or  with  which,  as  fire- 
balls, they  speed  for  long  distances  through  even 
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the  denser  fields  of  air,  it  seems  to  me  more  than 
improbable  that  the  metalliferous  mass,  with  its 
internally-disseminated  and  very  perfect  crystals 
of  olivine,  labrador,  and  pyroxene,  could  have  run 
together  in  so  short  an  interval  into  a  solid  nucleus 
from  any  state  of  gas  or  vapor.  The  mass  that 
falls,  besides,  even  in  cases  where  the  chemical 
constitution  varies,  has  always  the  particular  char- 
acters of  a  fragment ;  it  is  commonly  of  a  prisma- 
toidal  or  irregular  pyramidal  form,  with  some- 
what arched  surfaces  and  rounded  edges.  But 
whence  this  figure,  first  observed  by  Schreibers, 
of  a  mass  detached  from  a  rotating  planetary 
bodyl"  The  ingenious  Chladni  was  the  first 
(1794)  to  recognize  "  the  connection  between  fire- 
balls and  the  stones  that  fall  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  the  correspondence  between  the  motions 
of  these  bodies  and  those  of  the  planetary  masses 
at  large.  A  brilliant  confirmation  of  this  view  of 
the  cosmic  origin  of  such  phenomena  has  been 
supplied  by  Denison  Olmsted,  of  Newhaven,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  his  observations  on  the  showers  of 
shooting  stars  and  fire-balls,  which  made  their 
appearance  in  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the  13th 
of  November,  1833.  On  this  occasion,  all  these 
bodies  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heavens — from  a  point,  namely,  near  the  star  y 
Leonis,  from  which  they  did  not  deviate,  although 
the  star,  in  the  course  of  the  lengthened  observa- 
tion, changed  both  its  apparent  elevation  and  its 
azimuth.  Such  an  independence  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  proclaimed  that  the  luminous  bodies 
came  from  without — from  outer  space  into  our 
atmosphere.  According  to  Encke's  calculations 
of  the  entire  series  of  observations  that  were  made 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  between 
the  parallels  of  35°  and  42°,  the  whole  of  the 
shooting  stars  came  from  the  point  in  space  towards 
which  the  earth  was  moving  at  the  same  epoch. 
In  the  subsequent  American  observations  on  the 
shooting  stars  of  November,  1834  and  1837,  and 
the  Bremen  ones  of  1838,  the  general  parallelism 
of  their  courses,  and  the  direction  of  the  meteors 
from  the  constellation  Leo,  were  perceived.  As 
in  the  November  periodical  recurrence  of  shooting 
stars,  a  more  decided  parallel  and  particular  direc- 
tion has  been  noted  than  in  the  case  of  those  that 
appear  sporadically  at  other  seasons,  so  in  the 
August  phenomenon  it  has  also  been  believed 
that  the  bodies  came  for  the  major  part  from 
a  point  between  Perseus  and  Taurus,  the  point 
towards  which  the  earth  is  tending  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  August.  This  was  partic- 
ularly remarked  in  the  summer  of  1839.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  phenomenon  of  falling  stars,  the 
direction  of  retrograde  orbits  in  the  months  of 
November  and  August,  is  especially  worthy  of 
being  either  better  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the 
most  careful  observations  upon  future  occasions. 

"The  altitudes  at  which  shooting  stars  make 
their  appearance,  by  which  must  be  understood 
the  periods  between  their  becoming  visible  and 
their  ceasing  to  be  so  are  extremely  various  ;  in  a 
general  way,  they  may  be  stated  as  varying  be- 
tween four  and  thirty-five  geographical  miles.  *  * 
The  relative  velocity  of  the  motion  is  from  four 
and  a  quarter  to  nine  miles  per  second  ;  it  is  there- 
fore equal  to  that  of  the  planets.  Such  a  velocity 
of  movement,  as  well  as  the  frequently  observed 
course  of  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls  in  a  direc- 
tion the  opposite  of  that  of  the  earth,  has  been 
used  as  a  principal  element  in  combating  that  view 


of  the  origin  of  aerolites,  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  projected  from  still  active  volcanoes 
in  the  moon.'*  *  * 

"  It  is  highly  probable,"  continues  the  Baron, 
"  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  cosmic  bodies  pass 
undestroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  our  atmosphere,  and 
only  suffer  a  certain  deflection  in  the  eccentricity 
of  their  orbits  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  We 
may  conceive  that  the  same  bodies  only  become 
visible  to  us  again  after  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
and  when  they  have  made  many  revolutions  round 
their  orbit."  *  * 

"  Shooting  stars  fall  either  singly  and  rarely, 
and  at  all  seasons  indifferently,  or  in  crowds  of 
many  thousands,  (Arabian  writers  compare  them 
to  swarms  of  locusts,)  in  which  case  they  are  pe- 
riodical, and  move  in  streams  generally  parallel  in 
direction.  Among  the  periodic  showers,  the  rnost 
remarkable  are  those  that  occur  from  the  12th  to 
the  14th  of  November,  and  on  the  10th  of  August ; 
the  '  fiery  tears'  which  then  descend  are  noticed 
in  an  ancient  English  church-calendar,  and  are 
traditionally  indicated  as  a  recurring  meteorologi- 
cal incident.  Independently  of  this,  however,  pre- 
cisely in  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the  13th  of 
November,  1823,  according  to  Kloden,  there  was 
seen  at  Potsdam,  and  in  1832,  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  Portsmouth  to  Orenburg  on  the  river 
Ural,  and  even  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  a  great  mixture  of  shooting  stars 
and  fire-balls  of  the  most  diflferent  magnitudes ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  more  especially  the 
enormous  fall  of  shooting  stars  which  Olmsted  and 
Palmer  observed  in  North  America  between  the 
12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833 — when  they  ap- 
peared in  one  place  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow,  and 
240,000  at  least  were  calculated  to  have  fallen  in 
the  course  of  nine  hours — that  led  to  the  idea  of 
the  periodic  nature  of  the  phenomenon  of  great 
flights  of  shooting  stars  being  connected  with  par- 
ticular days.  Palmer  of  New  Haven  recollected 
the  fall  of  meteors  in  1799,  which  Ellicot  and  I 
first  described,  and  from  which,  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  observations  which  I  had  given,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  phenomenon  had  occurred  simul- 
taneously over  the  New-continent  from  the  equa- 
tor to  New  Herrnhut,  in  Greenland,  (N.  lat.  64 
degrees  14  minutes,)  betwixt  46  degrees  and  82 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  identity  in  point  of 
time  was  perceived  with  amazement.  The  stream, 
which  was  seen  over  the  whole  vault  of  heaven 
between  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833, 
from  Jamaica  to  Boston,  (N.  lat.  40  degrees  21 
minutes,)  recurred  in  1834,  in  the  night  between 
the  13th  and  14th  of  November,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  but  with  something  less 
of  intensity.  In  Europe,  its  periodicity  since  this 
epoch  has  been  confirmed  with  great  regularity. 

"  A  second  even  as  regularly  recurring  shower 
of  shooting  stars  as  the  November  phenomenon,  is 
the  one  of  the  month  of  August — the  feast  of  St. 
Lawrence  phenomenon — between  the  9th  and  the 
14th  of  the  month.  Muschenbroeck  had  already 
called  attention,  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
century,  to  the  frequency  of  meteors  in  the  month 
of  August  ;  but  their  periodic  and  certain  return 
about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Quetelet,  Olbers,  and  Benzen- 
berg.  In  the  course  of  time  other  periodically- 
recurring  showers  of  shooting  stars  will  very  cer- 
tainly be  discovered — perhaps  fi-om  the  22d  to  the 
25th  of  April ;  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  of  Decern- 
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ber ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  actual  fall  of  aero- 
lites described  by  Capocci,  from  the  27th  to  the 
29th  of  November,  or  about  the  17th  of  July. 

"  However  independent  all  the  phenomena  of 
falling  stars  yet  witnessed  may  have  been  of  polar 
elevation,  temperature  of  the  air,  and  other  cli- 
matic relations,  there  is  still  one,  although  perhaps 
only  accidental,  accompanying  phenomenon  which 
must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  The  Northern 
Lights  showed  themselves  of  great  intensity  during 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  these  natural  incidents ; 
that,  namely,  wiiich  Olmsted  has  described,  (Nov. 
12-13,  1833.)  The  same  thing  was  also  observed 
in  Bremen  in  1838,  where,  however,  the  periodic 
fall  of  meteors  was  less  remarkable  than  at  Rich- 
mond, in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  1  have 
also  referred  in  another  work  to  the  remarkable 
observation  of  Admiral  Wrangel,  which  he  has 
confirmed  to  me  verbally  oftener  than  once,  that 
during  the  appearance  of  the  Northern  Lights,  on 
the  Siberian  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  certain  regions 
of  the  heavens  which  were  not  illuminated  became 
inflamed,  and  continued  to  glow,  whilst  a  shooting 
star  passed  through  them. 

"The  diflferent  meteor-streams,  each  of  them 
made  up  of  myriads  of  little  planets,  probably  in- 
tersect the  orbit  of  our  earth  in  the  same  way  as 
Biela's  comet  does.  Upon  this  view  we  may  im- 
agine these  shoot-star  asteroids  as  forming  a 
closed  ring,  and  pursuing  their  course  in  the  same 
particular  orbit.  The  smaller  telescopic  planets 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  with  the  exception  of 
Pallas,  present  us,  in  their  closely-connected  or- 
bits, with  a  similar  relationship  It  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  decide  whether  alterations  in  the  epochs 
at  which  the  stream  becomes  visible  to  us,  whe- 
ther retardations  of  the  phenomenon,  to  which  I 
long  ago  directed  attention,  indicate  a  regular  re- 
cession or  change  of  the  nodes,  (the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  ring,)  or 
whether,  from  unequal  clustering,  or  very  dissimi- 
lar distances  of  the  little  bodies  from  each  other, 
the  zone  is  of  such  considerable  breadth,  that  the 
earth  only  passes  through  it  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral days.  The  lunar  system  of  Saturn  likewise 
shows  us  a  group  of  most  intimately-associated 
planetary  bodies  of  amazing  breadth.  In  this 
group,  the  orbit  of  the  seventh  or  outermost  satel- 
lite is  of  so  considerable  a  diameter,  that  the  earth, 
in  her  orbit  round  the  sun,  would  take  three  days 
to  pass  over  a  space  of  like  extent.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  asteroids  are  unequally  distri- 
buted in  the  course  of  one  of  the  closed  rings  which 
"wre  picture  to  ourselves  as  forming  the  orbits  of 
the  periodic  currents,  that  there  are  but  a  few 
thickly-congregated  groups,  such  as  would  give 
the  idea  of  continuous  streams',  we  can  understand 
wherefore  such  brilliant  phenomena  as  those  of 
November,  1799  and  1833  are  extremely  rare. 
The  acute  Olbers  was  inclined  to  announce  the 
return  of  the  grand  spectacle,  in  which  shooting 
stars,  mixed  with  fire-balls,  should  fall  like  a 
shower  of  snow,  for  the  12th-14th  of  November, 
1867. 

"  The  solid,  heated,  although  not  red-hot 
masses  which  are  seen  to  fall  to  the  earth  from 
fire-balls  by  night,  from  small  dark  clouds  by  day, 
accompanied  with  loud  noises,  the  sky  being  gen- 
erally clear  at  the  time,  show,  on  the  whole,  a 
rery  obvious  similarity,  in  point  of  external  form, 
in  the  character  of  their  crust  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  their  principal  ingredients.  This 
they  have   maintained  through  centuries,  and  in 


every  region  of  the  earth  in  which  they  have  been 
collected.  But  so  remarkable  and  early- asserted 
a  physiognomical  equality  in  these  dense  meteoric 
masses,  is  subject  to  many  individual  exceptions. 
How  different  are  the  readily-forged  masses  of 
iron  of  Hradschina,  in  the  district  of  A  gram,  or 
that  of  the  banks  of  the  Sisim,  in  the  government 
of  Jeniseisk,  which  have  become  celebrated 
through  Pallas,  or  those  which  I  brought  w-ith  me 
from  Mexico,  all  of  which  contain  96  per  cent,  of 
iron,  from  the  aerolites  of  Siena,  which  scarcely 
contain  2  per  cent,  of  this  metal,  from  the  earthy 
meteoric  stone  of  Alais,  (Dep  du  Gard,)  which 
crumbles  when  put  into  water,  and  from  those  of 
Jonzac  and  Juvenas,  which,  without  metallic  iron, 
contain  a  mixture  of  oryctognostically  distinguish- 
able, crystalline,  and  distinct  constituents  !  These 
diversities  have  led  to  the  division  of  the  cosmical 
masses  into  two  classes — nickeliferous  meteoric 
iron,  and  fine  or  coarse  grained  meteoric  stones. 
Highly  characteristic  is  the  crust,  though  it  be  but 
a  few  tenths  of  a  line  in  thickness,  often  shining 
like  pitch,  and  occasionally  veined.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  only  been  found  wanting  in  the  me- 
teoric stone  of  Chantonnay,  in  La  Vendee,  which, 
on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  equally  rare — ex- 
hibits pores  and  vesicular  cavities  like  the  mete- 
oric stone  of  Juvenas.  In  every  instance,  the 
black  crust  is  as  sharply  separated  from  the  clear 
gray  mass,  as  is  the  dark-colored  crust  or  varnish 
of  the  white  granite  blocks  which  I  brought  from 
the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  and  which  are  also 
met  with  by  the  side  of  other  cataracts  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe— those  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo, 
&c.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  anything  in  the 
strongest  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace  which  shall 
be  so  distinct  from  the  unaltered  matter  beneath, 
as  is  the  crust  of  the  aerolites  from  their  general 
mass.  Some,  indeed,  will  have  it  that  here  and 
there  indications  of  penetration  of  fragments,  as  if 
by  kneading,  appear ;  but  in  general  the  condition 
of  the  mass,  the  absence  of  flattening  from  the  fall, 
and  the  not  very  remarkable  heat  of  the  meteoric 
stone,  when  touched  immediately  after  its  fall,  in- 
dicate nothing  like  a  state  of  fusion  of  the  interior 
during  the  rapid  passage  from  the  limits  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  the  earth. 

"The  chemical  elements  of  which  meteoric 
masses  consist,  upon  which  Barzelius  has  thrown 
so  much  light,  are  the  same  as  those  which  we 
encounter  scattered  through  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
They  consist  of  eight  metals — iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
manganese,  chrome,  copper,  arsenic,  and  tin  ;  five 
earths — potash  and  soda,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  carbon  ;  in  all,  one  third  of  the  entire  number 
of  simple  substances  at  present  known.  Despite 
this  similarity  to  the  ultimate  elements  into  which 
inorganic  bodies  are  chemically  decomposable,  the 
appearance  of  meteoric  masses  has  still  something 
that  is  generally  strange  to  us  :  the  kind  of  com- 
bination of  the  elements  is  unlike  all  that  our  ter- 
restrial mountain  and  rocky  masses  exhibit.  The 
native  iron,  which  is  met  with  in  almost  the  whole 
of  them,  gives  them  a  peculiar,  but  not  therefore 
a  lunar  character  ;  for,  in  other  regions  of  space, 
in  other  planetary  bodies  besides  the  moon,  water 
may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  processes  of  oxida- 
tion may  be  rare." 

Von  Humboldt,  after  some  further  discussion  of 
this  point,  says — "  Wherefore  should  not — and 
here  I  might  refer  to  a  remarkable  conversation 
between  Newton  and  Conduit  at  Kensington — 
wherefore  should  not  the  matter  belonging  to  a 
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particular  cluster  of  celestial  bodies,  to  the  same 
planetary  system,  be  for  the  major  part  the  same? 
Why  should  it  not  be  so,  when  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  surmise  that  these  planets,  like  all  larger  and 
smaller  conglobated  masses  which  revolve  about 
the  sun,  have  separated  from  particular  and  for- 
merly much  more  widely-expanded  sun-atmos- 
pheres, as  from  vaporous  rings,  and  which  origi- 
nally held  their  courses  round  the  central  body  ? 
We  are  not,  I  believe,  more  authorized  to  regard 
nickel  and  iron,  olivine  and  pyroxene,  (augite,) 
which  we  find  in  meteoric  stones,  as  exclusively 
terrestrial,  than  I  should  have  been  had  1  indicated 
the  German  plants  which  I  found  beyond  the  Obi 
as  European  species  of  the  flora  of  northern  Asia. 
If  the  elementary  matters  in  a  group  of  planetary 
bodies  of  various  magnitudes  be  identical,  why 
should  they  not  also,  in  harmony  with  their  seve- 
ral affinities,  run  into  determinate  combinations — 
in  the  polar  circle  of  Mars,  into  white  and  brilliant 
snow  and  ice ;  in  other  smaller  cosmic  masses, 
into  mineral  species  that  contain  crystalline,  au- 
gite, olivine  and  labradorl  Even  in  the  region 
of  the  merely  conjectural,  the  unbridled  caprice 
that  despises  all  induction  must  not  be  suffered  to 
control  opinion." 

He  then  proceeds  to  advert  to  the  "extraordi- 
nary obscurations  of  the  sun  which  have  occasion- 
ally taken  place,  during  which  the  stars  became 
visible  at  mid-day,  (as  in  the  three  days'  darkness 
of  the  year  1547,  about  the  time  of  the  fateful  bat- 
tle near  Miihlberg,)  and  which  are  not  explicable 
on  the  supposition  of  a  cloud  of  volcanic  ashes,  or 
of  a  dense  dry  fog — were  ascribed  by  Kepler  at 
one  time  to  a  materia  cometica,  at  another  to  a 
black  cloud,  the  product  of  sooty  exhalations  from 
the  sun's  body.  The  observations  of  shorter  peri- 
ods of  darkness — of  three  and  six  hours,  in  the 
years  1090  and  1203 — Chladni  and  Schnurrer  have 
explained  by  the  passage  of  meteoric  masses. 
Since,"  he  says,  "the  stream  of  shooting  stars 
from  the  direction  of  its  orbit  has  been  regarded 
as  forming  a  closed  ring,  the  epochs  of  these  mys- 
terious celestial  phenomena  have  been  brought 
into  a  remarkable  connexion  with  the  regularly-re- 
curring showers  of  shooting  stars.  Adolph  Er- 
man  has,  with  great  acuteness,  and  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  all  the  data  collected  up  to  the  present 
time,  directed  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  the 
coincidence  of  the  conjunction  with  the  sun,  as 
well  of  the  August  asteroids,  (7th  of  February,) 
as  of  the  November  asteroids,  (12th  of  May,)  at 
the  epoch  which  coincides  with  the  popular  belief 
in  the  celebrated  cold  days  of  Mamertius,  Pancra- 
tius,  and  Servatius." 

He  thus  finely  winds  up  :  "  The  presumptuous 
scepticism  which  rejects  facts  without  caring  to 
examine  them,  is,  in  many  respects,  even  more 
destructive  than  uncritical  credulity.  Both  inter- 
fere with  rigor  of  investigation.  Although,  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  the  annals  of  various  na- 
tions have  told  of  the  fall  of  stones  from  the  sky 
— although  several  instances  of  the  circumstance 
are  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  eye-witnesses — although  the  Bae- 
tylia  formed  an  important  part  of  the  meteor  wor- 
ship of  the  ancients,  and  the  companions  of  Cortes 
saw  the  aerolites  in  Cholula,  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  neighboring  pyramid — although  caliphs 
and  Mongolian  princes  have  had  sword-blades 
forged  from  metoric  masses  that  had  but  lately 
fallen,  and  men  have  even  been  killed  by  stones 
from  heaven,  (a  certain  monk  at  Crema,  on  the 
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4th  September,  1511;  another  monk  in  Milan, 
1650,  and  two  Swedish  sailors  on  ship-board, 
1674,)  so  remarkable  a  cosmical  phenomenon  re- 
mained almost  unnoticed,  and,  in  its  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  the  planetary  system, 
unappreciated,  until  Chladni,  who  had  already 
gained  immortal  honor  in  physics  by  his  discovery 
of  phonic  figures,  directed  attention  to  the  subject. 
But  he  who  is  penetrated  with  the  belief  of  this 
connexion,  if  he  be  susceptible  of  emotions  of  awe 
through  natural  impressions,  will  be  filled  with 
solemn  thoughts  in  presence,  not  of  the  brilliant 
spectacles  of  the  November  and  August  phenome- 
na only,  but  even  on  the  appearance  of  a  solitary 
shooting  star.  Here  is  a  sudden  exhibition  of 
movement  in  the  midst  of  the  realm  of  nocturnal 
peace.  Life  and  motion  occur  at  intervals  in  the 
quiet  lustre  of  the  firmament.  The  track  of  the 
falling  star,  gleaming  with  a  palely  lustre,  gives 
us  a  sensible  representation  of  a  path  long  miles 
in  length  across  the  vault  of  heaven ;  the  burning 
asteroid  reminds  us  of  the  existence  of  universal 
space  everywhere  filled  with  matter.  When  we 
compare  the  volume  of  the  innermost  satellite  of 
Saturn,  or  that  of  Ceres,  with  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  the  Sun,  all  relation  of  great  and  small 
vanishes  from  the  imagination.  The  extinction 
of  the  stars  that  have  suddenly  blazed  up  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  heavens,  in  Cassiopea,  in  Cygnus, 
and  in  Ophiucus,  leads  us  to  admit  the  existence 
of  dark  or  non-luminous  celestial  bodies.  Coq- 
globed  into  minor  masses,  the  shooting-star  aste- 
roids circulate  about  the  sun,  intersect  the  paths 
of  the  great  luminous  planets,  after  the  manner  of 
comets,  and  become  ignited  when  they  approach 
or  actually  enter  the  outermost  strata  of  our  atmos- 
phere. 

"  With  all  other  planetary  bodies,  with  the 
whole  of  nature  beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmos- 
phere ;  we  are  ox\\y  brought  into  relationship  by 
means  of  light,  of  radiant  heat,  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  separated  from  light,  and  the  mysterious 
force  of  attraction  which  distant  masses  exert  upon 
our  earth,  our  ocean,  and  our  atmosphere,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  their  material  parts.  We 
recognize  a  totally  different  kind  of  cosmic,  and 
most  peculiarly  material  relationship,  in  the  fall 
of  shooting  stars  and  meteoric  stones,  when  we  re- 
gard them  as  planetary  asteroids.  These  are  no 
longer  bodies  which,  through  the  mere  excitement 
of  pulses,  influence  us  from  a  distance  by  their 
light  or  their  heat,  or  which  move  and  are  moved 
by  attraction  :  they  are  material  bodies,  which 
have  come  from  the  realms  of  space  into  our  atmos- 
phere, and  remain  with  our  earth.  Through  the 
fall  of  a  meteoric  stone,  we  experience  the  only 
possible  contact  of  aught  that  does  not  belong  to 
our  planet.  Accustomed  to  know  all  that  is  non- 
telluric  solely  through  measurement,  through  cal- 
culation, through  intellectual  induction,  we  are 
amazed  when  we  touch,  weigh,  and  subject  to  anal- 
ysis a  tuass  that  has  belonged  to  the  world  beyond 
us.  Thus  does  the  reflecting,  spiritualized  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings  work  upon  the  imagination,  in 
circumstances  where  vulgar  sense  sees  nothing  but 
dying  sparks  in  the  clear  vault  of  heaven,  and  in 
the  black  stone  that  falls  from  the  crackling  cloud 
the  crude  product  of  some  wild  force  of  nature." 

Judging  of  Cosmos  from  the  two  parts  which 
we  have  read,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  pub- 
lic attention.  From  its  popular  construction  and 
style,  we  should  suppose  it  a  highly  eligible  work 
for  mechanics'  and  parish  libraries. 
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From  Tait'a  Magazine. 
FEAST    OF    THE    POETS    FOR    OCTOBER,    1845. 

Part  I.     Poetry  of  the  Affections. 

TRELAWNY. 

Time  may  write  across  the  page 
Heavy-handed  thoughts  of  pain  ; 

But  beneath  the  scrawl  of  age 

Boyhood's  careless  strokes  remain. 

Death  may  prostrate  in  the  dust 
All  who  stood  beside  the  boy  ; 

Yet  has  boyhood  love  and  trust 
Death  himself  cannot  destroy. 

Thus  I  conjure  up  Trelawny, 

In  its  old  accustomed  looks, 
Till  I  hear  the  sheep-bell's  tinkle 

Midst  the  cawing  of  the  rooks. 

Tn  the  deep  shade  of  plantations 
Wander,  till  the  rustling  leaves 

Lend  the  sober  hues  of  autumn 
To  the  woof  spring  fancy  weaves. 

Walk  again  with  cousin  Mary, 

Heedless  whither  or  how  far, 
Till  we  meet  with  old  "  Sir  Harry," 

To  be  questioned  who  we  are. 

Gaze  at  sunset  through  the  fir  trees, 

Lofty  trunks  erect  and  still, 
Holding  up  their  sombre  foliage, 

Pall-like,  o'er  the  western  hill. 

And  when  summer,  like  a  mantle. 
Fraught  with  inspiration,  drops 

On  the  earth,  again  to  wander 
Through  the  violet-nursing  copse. 

Thence  emerging  but  with  nightfall, 
Blackened  lips,  and  jacket  torn, 

And  a  cap  of  whortleberries. 
Like  a  conqueror's  trophy  borne. 

Thy  old  manor-house,  Trelawny, 

Hath  its  hold  on  memory  too. 
As  it  looks  toward  the  valley 

Watered  by  the  river  Looe. 

Pity  that  it  should  be  haunted 

By  the  harpies  of  a  creed. 
Of  whose  pompous  rites  and  pageants 

We  have  long  outgrown  the  need. 

Pity  that  the  seven  bishops,* 

Who  withstood  the  Second  James, 

Thus  should  see  the  papal  shadows 
Chase  the  sunshine  from  their  names. 

Yet,  it  is  not  thus  Trelawny 

Sits  on  memory's  topmost  perch  , 

I  remember  old  Sir  Harry 

Preaching  in  his  parish  church  ; 

Preaching  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

To  the  men  of  stall  and  sty, 
Walking  through  the  ridgy  churchyard, 

Where  my  mouldering  kindred  lie. 


*  Bishop  Trelawny  was  one  of  the 
Tower. 


•  seven"  sent  to  the 


I  remember  how  he  passed  us 

With  the  aspect  of  command. 
As  my  grandfather,  his  tenant, 

Led  me  homewards  by  the  hand. 

Led  me  homewards  through  such  meadows, 
And  in  prospect  of  such  woods, 

As  have  left  their  image  mirrored 
In  the  heart's  succeeding  fioods. 

What  though,  at  the  farm-house,  strangers 

To  the  long  deal  table  sit : 
While  around  it,  I  remember 

Eyes  with  love  and  welcome  lit. 

Other  horses  in  their  harness. 

Other  oxen  in  their  yoke, 
Urged  along  by  other  voices. 

Labor  now  for  other  folk. 

And  the  w^ood  that  long  had  sheltered 
Twilight  from  the  sultry  noon, 

Or  beguiled  the  breath  of  winter 
Into  gusts  of  awful  tune, 

By  the  broad  axe  has  been  levelled  ; 

And  the  sunshine  now  pervades 
Ground  that  was,  for  many  ages 

Dedicated  to  the  shades. 

Thence  a  winding  way,  descending 

To  the  basis  of  the  hill, 
Though  the  blossom  of  an  orchard. 

You  may  hear  Trelawny  mill. 

Further  on,  and  you  may  see  it 

Hoary  with  the  dust  of  meal. 
Hear  its  little  stream,  whose  flowing 

Dashes  round  the  water-wheel. 

When  the  upland  is  a-dusted, 

Here  are  meadows  moist  and  green  ; 

And,  amidst  the  whitest  winter, 
Here  a  verdant  spot  is  seen. 

Here,  in  boyhood,  many-cousined, 
Every  Christmas  feast  would  come. 

Brighter  eyed,  and  lighter-hearted. 
Than  aught  else  in  Christendom. 

Here,  an  unaffected  welcome 

Met  the  stranger  at  the  door  ; 
Ever  here  was  poor  relation 

Kindlier  pressed  for  being  poor. 

Not  without  a  painful  struggle 

'Twixt  humility  and  pride. 
Did  the  hospitable  miller 

Leave  his  birthplace  ere  he  died. 

He  was  not  the  man  for  holding 
Wealth  with  unrelaxing  hands; 

For  his  heart  was  aye  responding 
To  humanity's  demands.  ' 

But  his  death  came  soon  and  sudden, 
Where  they  found  him  on  the  road. 

Fallen  from  his  docile  pony, 

Somewhere  near  his  new  abode. 

Now  the  miller  is  a  stranger, 

Now  the  farmer  is  unknown  ; 
And  an  alien  priest  and  landlord 

Haunt  the  chapel  and  the  lawn. 
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But  with  recent  names  and  faces, 
What  on  earth  have  I  to  do  ? 

Who  can  conjure  up  Trelawny, 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  ! 


L.   D. 


THE    AFFIANCED    WEST    INDIAN. 

For  Ligunee,  for  Ligun^e, 

My  steed,  Brown  Cassar,  stand  ; 
I  mount  for  a  ride  to  the  island's  pride, 

Old  Norwood's  bowery  land. 

The  dusty  tracks,  the  moiling  blacks, 

And  Kingston's  burning  site, 
I  leave  behmd,  for  a  mistress  kind, 

And  the  mountain's  shadowy  height. 

I  love  to  be  laid,  in  the  cool  hill  shade, 
When  the  summer  heat  falls  bright. 

Like  a  fiery  rain,  on  the  glancing  main. 
And  the  valleys  burn  in  light. 

The  air  comes  sweet,  and  free  from  heat, 

Like  the  breath  my  boyhood  drew. 
All  fresh  to  the  heart,  on  a  racing  start, 

When  o'er  Harrow's  hills  we  flew. 

O  Caesar  speed,  thou  art  laggard  indeed  ; 

I  doubt  that  she  thinks  us  long  ; 
She   is  counting   the    hours,  by  a  gnomon  mid 
flowers. 

Or  chiming  my  favorite  song. 

Old  Norwood's  child  is  sunny  and  mild, 

Like  the  lake  of  an  Indian  day  ; — 
Downcast  her  eye,  and  her  glance  is  shy, 

But  the  lurking  dimples  play. 

O  not  with  my  will,  with  a  maid  so  still, 

Would  I  link  my  fate,  said  I ; — 
But  our  father's  eyes  were  on  worldly  ties — 

She  was  won  without  a  sigh. 

All  lovely  and  lone,  like  a  nymph  in  stone, 

Too  timid  to  smile  or  talk  ; — 
Come  forth  to  the  shade,  my  silent  maid — 

Can  the  beautiful  statue  walk  ? 

Her  hand  in  my  arm,  with  its  snowy  charm. 

Like  a  tendril  fair  I  curled. 
So  passive  she  came,  mid  blushes  and  shame  ; 

I  could  lead  her  round  the  world. 

And  like  the  dawn  of  an  Indian  morn, 

On  the  heights  of  Ligunee, 
Ere  the  beams  prevail  o'er  vapory  veil. 

On  earth's  green  breast  was  she. 

A  silver  rnist,  by  sunbeams  kissed. 

To  all  that  meets  the  view  ; 
Till  crowned  with  palm,  in  an  air  like  balm. 

The  little  hills  shine  through. 

And  ever  and  on,  as  climbs  the  sun, 

The  dew-born  wreath  floats  by. 
Till  we  see  where  the  lakes,  and  the  cany  brakes 

And  the  golden  valleys  lie. 

'T  was  thus  with  the  maid,  in  the  jasmine  shade, 

As  I  twined  her  waist  so  slight ; 
For  charms  on  charms,  in  my  circling  arms. 

Broke  forth  by  love's  own  light. 


And  few  were  the  days  that  the  ravishing  rays 

Had  smiled  on  our  kindly  band. 
Till  her  thoughts  she  breathed,  and  my  neck  she 
wreathed 

With  the  clasp  of  her  tendril  hand. 

'Twas  pleasant  indeed,  to  be  first  to  read. 

The  page  of  that  innocent  mind  ; — 
Her  thoughts  so  new,  so  fresh  and  so  true, 

And  every  feeling  kind. 

I  '11  linger  till  night,  in  the  shimmering  light. 

When  the  sudden  twilight 's  fled. 
While  shines  each  star,  some  near  and  some  far, 

In  the  blue  depths  overhead. 

Like  gems  that  shine  in  the  darkling  mine, 

Let  my  love's  attractions  be ! 
A  statue  still  to  the  world,  if  she  will. 

But  a  loving  woman  to  me. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A    VISIT    TO    BUONA-MARGY. 
BY  THE  REV.   GEORGE  HILL. 

In  the  ancient  bury'ing-ground  of  Buona-margy,  near 
Ballycastle,  there  is  the  grave  of  a  young  woman  who 
died  when  her  parents  and  the  o*her  members  of  the 
family  were  about  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  were 
obliged,  by  her  illness,  to  postpone  their  departure  for  a 
time,  and  the  gloom  of  approaching  death  was  deepened 
and  rendered  more  appalling  to  her,  by  the  thought  that 
none  of  her  kindred  would  be  near  to  visit  her  grave. 

*'  O  life  and  hope,  ye  faint,  ye  fail ! 

How  blithely  once  to  me 
On  sweet  Rathmona's*  heights,  the  gale 

Came  o'er  the  summer  sea  ! 
But  soon  this  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

These  sleepless  eyes  shall  close, 
And,  in  the  grave's  serene  retreat. 

My  weary  head  repose. 

Sweet  friends,  and  when  ye  lay  me  where 

Our  fathers'  ashes  lie. 
Say,  will  ye  sometimes  think  of  her 

Whose  love  can  never  diel 
And  when  you  leave  our  peaceful  glen 

To  cross  the  distant  wave. 
Oh,  will  ye  never  come  again, 

To  see  your  Mary's  grave  1" 

Full  many  a  year  has  passed,  and  she 

The  best  beloved  of  all 
Sleeps,  frotn  her  cares  and  sorrows  free. 

Beside  the  old  church  wall, — 
The  bee  at  noontide  murmurs  there 

The  shamrock  flowers  among  ; 
And  in  the  evening's  silent  air, 

How  sweet  the  red-breast's  song! 

ERSKINE    MARY. 

Inchannon  point — Inchannon  lea. 

There  wad  I  ever  wish  to  tarry. 
Inchannon  point — Inchannon  lea, 

Inchannon's  flower — my  Erskine  Mary! 

The  Clyde  was  drumly,  an'  its  wave 
Was  heavy,  yellow — it  did  carry 

A  garland  for  my  Mary's  grave. 

The  seggs  that  wrapt  my  Erskine  Mary. 

The  wind  cam  down — the  snaw,  the  sleet — 
The  foam  was  white  upon  the  ferry — 

The  foam  it  was  the  winding  sheet 

That  clad  my  young,  my  Erskine  Mary. 

*  The  ancient  name  for  the  Parish  of  Ramoan. 
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I  've  crossed  the  waters'  roughest  roar  ; 

O  !  why,  for  ance  was  I  sae  wary? 
Why  did  I  linger  on  the  shore, 

Nor  meet  nor  sink  wi'  Erskine  Mary  ? 

J.  A. 

THE   OLDEN    TIME. 

Thou  rememb'rest  the  house — the  home  of  our 

childhood, 
High  and  white  were  its  walls,  stained  with  the 

damp  of  years, 
There  afar  did  we  dwell  from  the  noise  of  cities. 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb'rest  them  all,  the  deep  narrow  case- 
ments ; 

No  bolt  nor  clasp  was  there,  though  poor  were  the 
people ; 

There  the  swallow  builded  securely  in  summer, 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb'rest  the  tree — gray  with  moss  its 
branches. 

Under  which   we    sported   in   our   sunny  child- 
hood; 

There    the    sweet   lilac    tree    perfumed  the   air 
around. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb'rest  the  rooms,  they  were  dim  and 

simple  ; 
The  floors  trembled  with  age,  pictures  were  on  the 

walls, 
Voices  of  vanished  friends  once  echoed  among 

them. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  rememb'rest  the  walks,  those  which   our 

father  loved. 
Thou  rememb'rest  the  poor  that  stood  around  his 

gate  ; 
Pure  and  holy  was  he,  gentle  and  kind  his  heart, 
In  the  old  old  time. 

Thou  hast  not  forgotten  that  sweet  gentle  member, 
Though  long   she  hath  rested  beneath  the^dark 

tombstone. 
She  who   smiled  upon  thee  when  watching  thy 

cradle. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  it — the  quiet  ancient  church- 
yard 1 

Simple   and   green  its   graves ;  the  stones  were 
gray  with  age  ; 

Low  walls  and  ancient  trees  sheltered  it  round 
about. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

There  did  the  small  birds  dwell  'mong  the  droop- 
ing branches  ; 

No  impious  footsteps  there  approached  to  their 
nest ; 

Their  songs  soothed  the  shadows  lingering  by  the 
graves. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

Hast  thou   forgotten  it? — the  church  where  we 

worshipped ; 
The  rude  ghastly  sculptures  that  were  carved  on 

the  walls  ; 
'The  bell,   whose   notes   echoed    over    the   quiet 

valley, 

In  the  old  old  time  ? 


There  did  the  evening  sun  linger  in  his  setting, 
Like  a  parent  gazing  on  a  beloved  child. 
Unwilling  to  depart,  and  often  returning, 
In  the  old  old  time. 

They  are  not  forgotten — they  are  still  before  us. 

Still  in  our  souls  dwelleth  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood : 

The  low  sound  of  its  trees,  the  streams  where  we 
wandered. 

In  the  old  old  time. 

There  doth  the  spider  build.     In   the   voiceless 

chambers 
It  stretches  its  fine  web  o'er  the  darkened  ceiling. 
No  footstep  disturbs  it :  they  are  gone  forever. 
Of  the  old  old  time. 

The  sun  sheds  his  splendor,  glittering  on  the  case- 
ments, 
As  if  faces  still  looked  behind  the  dusty  pane  ; — 
The  stillness  frights  the  bird  in  the  nook  where 
she  built 

In  the  old  old  time. 

The  stranger's   foot  alone  will  now  trouble  thy 

rest, 
And  let  in  the  daylight  upon  thy  dark  windows  ; — 
They  are  far  far  away,  who  loved  thee  and  knew 
thee 

In  the  old  old  time. 

s.  R.  w. 

"where    are    THEY    GONE !" 

Where  are  they  gone — 
The  smiling  faces  that  once  bloom'd  around 
The  fresh  green  scenes  my  childhood's  rambles 
found. 

Where  are  they  gone  1 

Heart-saddening  change  ! 
For  sober  truth,  enwrapp'd  in  doublet  gray. 
Hath  chased  them  hence  ;  some  by  a  distant  way 

AVith  toil  to  range  ; 

And  some  remain 
Tied  down  to  ape  the  blind  horse  of  the  mill, 
Working  for  bread,  and  buffeted  by  ill. 

And  scourged  by  pain. 

Some  gently  pine 
As  they  remember  them  of  brighter  days, 
When   sunny  were  their   looks,   and  light  their 
lays — 

Dear  olden  time. 

And  some,  the  grave 
Hath   closed   on ;    and  their  bones  are  cluster'd 

round  : 
Too  soon  shall  others  take  the  final  bound 

In  Jordan's  wave. 

The  vales  are  still 
Where  once  together  cnll'd  we  many  a  flower, 
And  clomb,  and  wander'd  by  moss-fringed  tower, 

And  gurgling  rill. 

Deserted  now 
Are  the  soft  meads  where  once  with  gambols  gay 
And  blithesome  lilts  we  spent  our  short-lived  day, 

Undimm'd  by  woe. 

Silent  the  room, 
Where,  as  of  yore,  in  banded  groups  we  came, 
And  join'd  with  festive  niirili  at  many  a  game — 

Dear  youthful  home ! 
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We  that  are  left, 
To  think  and  talk  in  melancholy  mood 
Upon  the  joys  of  which  Time's  tempest  rude 

Hath  us  bereft, 

How  chang^ed  we  are  ! 
The  raven  locks  of  some  are  tinged  with  gray, 
Gray  hairs  with  white,  and  white  are  swept  away, 

Wind-toss'd  afar ! 

Where  are  they  gone? 
Is.'t  not  an  unkind  freak  of  midnight  dream. 
Is 't  not  a  meteor  vision's  passing  gleam? 

Where  are  they  gone  ? 

Frank. 

COME    AWa',    WEANIE. 

Frae  the  housie  near  the  wood, 

An'  the  stream  purlin', 
Wreath'd  in  a  smokey  cloud, 

Frae  the  lum  curlin', 
Come  awa'  to  the  wood. 

Come  awa',  weanie  ; 
There  aft  thy  feither  woo'd 

Thy  lo'esome  minny. 

In  the  green  shady  wood 

Wee  flowers  are  bloomin* 
Like  weans,  the  solitude 

Wi'  their  glee  'lumin'. 
Wee  heaven-pencil'd  blooms, 

In  their  green  sheathin'. 
O'er  their  wee  fairy  homes 

Sweet  incense  breathin'. 

In  the  green  shady  wood 

Wee  birds  are  singin'. 
While,  frae  their  lane  abode, 

Echoes  are  ringin', 
As  if  wee  tiny  fays 

Were  eydent  learnin', 
An'  o'er  their  woodlan'  lays 

Fainly  were  chirmin'. 

In  the  green  shady  wood 

Wee  leaves  are  dancin', 
In  the  bright  sunny  flood, 

Through  the  trees  glancin'. 
To  the  win's  risin'  strain 

Quicker  they're  wheelin', 
Like  weanies  playin'  fain, 

'Neath  their  green  sheilin'. 

To  the  green  shady  wood 

Come  awa',  weanie. 
To  the  deep  solitude 

The  Ian'  o'  the  fairy. 
Love  there,  in  ane  an'  a', 

Is  a  common  feature  ; 
They  ken  nae  ither  law. 

The  weanies  o'  nature. 

TO  . 

When  age  shall  check  the  eager  blood 

That  dances  now  along  my  veins  ; 
And  on  life's  oft  tempestuous  flood, 

A  calm,  unbroken  quiet  reigns  : 
When  stormy  passion's  wild  control 

Molests  my  peaceful  heart  no  more, 
As  Mem'ry's  flowers  around  my  soul 

Eternal  fragrance  grateful  pour. 

Sweet,  sweet  shall  that  remembrance  be, 
Which  tells  me,  when  contemn'd  and  lone, 

With  all  my  faults,  I  found  in  thee 
One  faithful  heart,  my  loved,  my  own; 


That  when  Detraction's  shafts  have  sped 
Around  my  path — opprest  with  care, 

On  thy  dear  breast  I'  ve  laid  my  head. 
And  soothed  my  every  sorrow  there. 

F.   L. 

soko. 

Adown  the  silent  stream  they  float, 

Beneath  the  evening  star  ; 
All  objects  but  themselves  remote 
To  their  wrapt  senses  are  : 
And  yet  the  hanging  woods  look  down 
With  too  much  love  and  fear  to  frown  ! 

With  one  arm  round  her  waist,  whose  hand 

Is  clasped  in  one  of  hers, 
His  cheek  by  the  same  breeze  is  fann'd 
Which  her  light  ringlets  stirs  : 
And  yet  the  hanging  woods  look  down 
With  too  much  love  and  fear  to  frown ! 

Her  other  hand — the  fingers  fed 

With  warm  blood  to  the  tips — 
Blushes  as  it  had  robbed  the  red 
From  his  too  happy  lips  : 
And  yet  the  hanging  woods  look  down 
With  too  much  love  and  fear  to  frown! 

At  length,  among  the  willowy  aits. 

The  boat  becomes  embay 'd. 
Where  Love,  with  kindled  torch,  awaits 
The  coming  youth  and  maid  : 
And  still  the  hanging  woods  look  down 
With  too  much  love  and  fear  to  frown  ! 

L.   D. 


Part  II. — ^Descriptive  and  Ballad  Poetry. 


SCOTTISH   PEASANT   LIFE. 


When  glow'd  the  Beal-fires  on  the  myriad  heights 
Of  Scottish  land,  what  wonder-working  charm 
Edged  the  keen  broadsword,  nerved  the  stalwart 

x  arm. 
The  dread  of  Gaul,  in  Albion's  hundred  fights? 
See,  with  a  rosy  child  on  either  knee, 
A  gray-hair'd  sire  sits  at  his  cottage  door, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree 
His  youthful  hands  had  rear'd  in  days  of  yore. 
His  manly  brow  hath  caught  a  darker  hue 
Than  Scotland's  suns  impart ;  his  kindling  eye 
Hath  scann'd  the  northern  eagle  as  it  flew, 
Victorious,  'mid  the  blaze  of  Ethiop's  sky. 
Grasping  the  banner  of  his  fatherland, 
Beneath  the  star  of  victory,  he  saw 
Busaco's  heights,  Vittoria's  crimson'd  sand. 
And   Belgium's  plain,  where,  smit  with  mortal 

awe. 
The   Gallic    eagle   cower'd,    whose   glance   was 
empire's  law. 

Read  the  brief  answer  in  the  warrior's  gaze, 
Fix'd  proudly  on  his  country's  hills,  then  turn'd 
To  that  churchyard  where  loved  ones  lie  inurn'd. 
Then  to  the  home  that  cheers  his  closing  days  ; 
And,  should  not  that  suflice,  list  to  the  tale 
He  pours  from  willing  lips,  how,  in  the  dawn 
Of  youth  and  hope,"  he  roam'd  o'er  hill  and  dale-, 
Bounding  in  young  delight,  like  mountain  fawn. 
Pausing  and  musing  oft  on  Wallace  wight, 
And  Bruce  the  bold,  the  Randolph,  and  the  Scott,. 
Who  waged,  when  all  despair'd,  the  desperate 
!  fight, 
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And  wrung  from  Scotia's  banner  slavery's  blot. 
Dear  to  his  soul  his  country's  honor  grew ; 
He  fell  a  giant's  might,  a  fierce  desire, 
That — once  again  invasion's  banner  flew 
On  those  blue  hills — that  he,  in  vengeance  dire. 
Should  smite  it  to  the  dust  with  Freedom's  sword 
of  fire. 

And  often  by  the  lonely  cairn  he'd  muse 

On  those  high   times  when  Scotlands  Age  and 

Youth, 
Banded  for  stern,  uncompromising  truth, 
Chose  their  cold  couch  beneath  the  night  heaven's 

dews ; 
Through  many  an  age-long  winter  bleak  and  dark. 
In  scorn  and  misery,  in  blood  and  death, 
Clinging  with  strong  devotion  to  the  Ark 
That   held   their   country's   hope,    their   fathers' 

faith. 
The  gray  old  cairn  he  dew'd  with  many  a  tear 
Of  love,  and  reverence,  and  burning  zeal ; 
And  to  his  heart's  affection,  still  more  dear 
Grew  his  ancestral  faith,  his  country's  weal. 
Nor  vague,  nor  wild,  the  wish  and  feeling  grew  ; 
The  solemn  power  of  thoughtful  culture  came 
O'er  his  spirit's  impulse — check'd  or  blew 
The  seeds  of  fire — till  glow'd  a  purer  flame 
Of  love  for  Scotland's  hills,  her  homes,  and  hal- 

low'd  fame. 

And  when  the  black  war-giant  rear'd  his  brand, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  empires,  o'er  the  wave. 
To  smite  the  throne  which  Freedom,  strong  to 

save, 
Had    fenced   with  burning    hearts    on   Albion's 

strand. 
With  more  than  martial  fire  his  bosom  glow'd  ; 
^He  took  the  sword  and  blessing  of  his  sire, 
.And  vow'd  by  all  to  Scottish  land  he  owed, 
jHer  freedom  to  maintain,  or  mount  her  pyre. 
And,  though  a  nameless  warrior,  well  he  kept 
His  vow  through  many  a  year  of  stormy  strife  ; — 
;In  every  clime  which  clouds  of  battle  swept 
:  Still  cloudless  shone  his  polar-star  of  life. 
~Now,  in  the  vale  of  years  a  grandsire  old, 
'T  is  his  to  tell, — how  loved  the  sweet  employ, — 
'The  spirit-stirring  tales  his  father  told 
'Of  Scotland's  glory,  to  each  bright-hair'd  boy 
That  climbs  his  aged  knees  and  hears  with  breath- 
less joy. 

II. 

'Who  owns  that  cot  with  honeysuckle  twined, 
'Trim,  whitewash'd,  clean,  and  girt  with  garden 

flowers, 
'Where  innocence  might  joy  to  chase  the  hours. 

And  love  with  sweet  content  a  home  might  find? 

'Tis  Janet's  peaceful  dwelling  ;  smiling  heaven 
;Hath  bless'd  her  age  with  that  delightful  rest 
'From   storms  with  which  her  earlier  years  had 
striven. 

When  suffering  was  her  heart's  unchanging  guest. 
"For  she  had  been  a  soldier's  bride ;  had  wept 
.  Above  his  tomb,  piled  on  a  foreign  strand  ; 

And  sought,  with  her  unfriended  babe,  who  crept 

Unconscious  to  her  breast,  her  native  land  ; 
.Aidless  she  bore  the  smart ;  she  ask'd  no  aid. 
'Beneath  the  rooftree  of  the  humblest  cot 
■  That  owns  the  shelter  of  yon  mountain's  shade. 

Though  nipt  by  penury,  she  murmur'd  not. 

But  craved  from  God  alone  a  blessing  on  her  lot. 

"Early  at  morn  her  spinning-wheel  she  plied  ; 
.Afield  she  toil'd,  beneath  the  noonday  sun  ; 


The  setting  orb  beheld  her  task,  her  pride. 

To  comfort  and  instruct  her  little  one. 

Her  boy  with  hardihood  and  simple  lore 

The  village  school  supplied  ;  a  merry  lad, 

His  heart  was  gay  and  gleeful  to  the  core ; 

But  oft  he  'd  pine  to  see  his  mother  sad. 

He  felt  no  woe  from  penury — a  king 

Elect,  and  leader  of  the  mirthful  band  ; 

Though  thinly  clad,  he  loved  the  winter's  wing 

Ice-laden,  dear  as  summer  breezes  bland. 

In  riper  years  his  earliest  gains  he  brought 

To  screen  the  matron's  age  from  want's  annoy, — 

As  sole  reward  his  mother's  smile  he  sought, 

A  smile  of  happiness  without  alloy, — 

And  made  the  widow's  heart  to  dance  and  sing  for 

joy- 
When  boyhood  budded  into  youth,  and  sway'd 
His  soul  with  aspirations  high  and  hope. 
He  own'd  the  spell  of  books  and  thoughts  which 

made 
His  spirit  with  life's  tempests  boldly  cope. 
Afield  he  toil'd,  and  mused  how  best  he  might 
Grasp  the  fair  tree  of  knowledge,  said  by  fame 
In  Alma's  bowers  to  bloom ;  and,  night  by  night, 
Tireless  he  fed  ambition's  noblest  flame. 
A  consecrated  hoard  he  slowly  made 
By  years  of  pauseless  toil,  and  gain'd  at  length 
A  seat  'neath  learning's  venerable  shade, — 
Of  Scotia's  capital  the  crown  and  strength. 
To  studious  vigil  and  untiring  thought 
He  gave  the  years  of  academic  lore  ; 
And  many  a  prize  he  to  his  mother  brought. 
On  which  the  matron  sedulously  would  pore, 
With  wonder-beaming  eye,  and  spell  the  mysteries 

o'er. 
Hard  was  the  struggle,  and  protracted  long, 
With  poverty,  to  gain  the  laurel  crown  ; 
Dejected  oft,  he  pour'd  his  soul  in  song. 
And  waked  his  lute  to  lays  of  old  renown. 
Each  year,  when  winter's  studious  term  expired. 
In  some  poor  hamlet  school,  with  patient  zeal 
He  bore  the  birch, — and  emulous  youth  inspired 
With  hallow'd   thoughts,  that  sage  and   patriot 

feel. 
And  unshamed,  when  stalwart  reapers  bent 
To  cut  the  golden  grain,  he  cheerily  plied 
The  sickle,  keen  with  hopes  that  winter  lent, 
And  carol  gay  to  autumn  scenes  allied. 
And  now,  with  feelings  fresh  and  heart  unworn. 
He  guides  our  youth,  with  smiles,  to  virtue's  fold, 
And,  pitying,  soothes  the  heart  by  anguish  torn  : 
A  faithful  parish  minister,  and  bold 
To  warn,  reprove,  instruct ;  beloved  by  young  and 

old.  G.  p. 

THE    OLD    TREE. 

It  bends,  as  with  the  weight  of  many  years, 
Over  a  brook — this  venerable  tree  ; 
Not  where  the  water  blithely  leaps  along, 
Like  giddy  Youth,  in  chase  of  some  gay  dream; 
But  where  it  stops,  to  ponder  mournfully, 
Like  Age  reflecting  on  the  Past  with  blame. 
Over  this  tranquil  pool  the  Old  Tree  stoops, 
Gazing  upon  its  semblance  undisturb'd. 
As  though  in  self-inspection  all-absorbed, 
Patiently  waiting  for  its  time  to  fall. 
'Tis  utterly  alone  in  its  old  age ; 
With  nought  about  it  to  companion  it, 
Saving  the  faithful  image  in  the  brook. 
That  steadfast  sticketh  to  its  ancient  friend. 
The  saplings,  and  the  vigorous  tree  around, 
So  full  of  life,  evince  no  sympathy  ; 
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Swing  their  lithe  branches  to  and  fro  with  glee, 
And  stretch,  exulting,  every  twig  to  heaven. 
They  sing  glad  songs,  and  chatter  to  the  breeze, 
And  make  a  merry  whistling  with  their  leaves ; 
While  the  Old  Tree's  poor  paralytic  limbs, 
Rubbing  across  each  other,  as  with  pain, 
Do  make  a  doleful  creaking  in  the  wind. 

The  Raven  comes  to  the  Old  Tree  to  croak; 
The  Owl,  at  night,  to  shout  Tu-whit  !  Tu-whoo! 
The  sentinel  Rook  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out. 
The  while  his  fellows  feed  in  fields  hard  by. 
Upon  the  top  of  a  dead  limb  he  sits, 
That  perpendicular  above  the  rest 
Shoots  up  aloft — gray,  barkless,  wither'd,  dead — 
Looking  just  like  some  old  bleach 'd  gibbet-pole. 
Most  welcome  visiter,  the  Redbreast  oft 
(When  winter  winds  are  whistling  through  the 

thorn. 
And  deep  snow  hides  the  smiling  face  of  earth. 
And  icy  coldness  broods  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Freezing  man's  blood  whene'er  he  stirs  abroad) 
Takes  pity  on  the  lonely,  poor  Old  Tree  ; 
From  branch  to  branch,  from  spray  to  spray  he  hops, 
And  trills  a  strain  so  sweet,  so  silver  clear, 
So  full  of  love  and  joy,  that  the  lone  thing 
To  fancy  seems  more  patient  for  his  song. 
Sometimes  a  child,  in  sunny  summer-time, 
Exploring  round  the  fields,  will  creep  within 
The  Old  Tree's  hollow  trunk,  and,  looking  up 
To  where  the  sky  is  dimly  seen  afar, 
Tremble  with  terror  in  the  ghostly  hole. 
And  should  perchance  some  little  bird,  disturb'd, 
Start  out  above  his  head,  alarmed  he  flies, 
Breathless  and  pale,  across  the  neighb'ring  mead, 
As  though  a  spirit  followed  at  his  heels. 

Oh,  poor  Old  Tree  !  poor,  desolate  Old  Tree  ! 
What  wrinkles  and  deep  furrows  in  its  bark  ! 
How  full  of  knots  and  warts,  and  curious  holes, 
Wherein  the  tiny  Wren  and  pert  Tom-tit 
Go  preying  oft  for  spiders  and  for  flies ! 
No  mantling  ivy  wraps  it  round  and  round, 
To  screen  it  from  the  sweep  of  bitter  winds. 
Or  make  it  gay  with  green  leaves  not  its  own ; 
The  parasite  expired  in  infancy, 
As  one  dead  sinuous  stenj  endures  to  show. 
But  lichens  have  spread  over  it  so  thick, 
It  seems  to  want  no  other  covering 
Than  their  shot  robe  of  silver,  green  and  gold. 
And  when  the  summer  sun  shines  out  in  power, 
Flooding  his  old  acquaintance  with  rich  light, 
How  vivid  are  the  tints  that  live  between 
The  chequering  shadows  playing  on  its  trunk! 
No  hues  that  glitter  in  a  field  of  flowers, 
Or  lurk  about  the  western  clouds  at  eve. 
When  that  same  sun  has  gone  down  gorgeously. 
Present  more  brilliant  painting  to  the  eye. 

Flowers  love  the  shelter  of  the  ancient  Tree  : 
A  knot  of  primroses,  in  early  spring. 
For  years  has  bloomed  and  withered  at  its  foot ; 
In  .!'!!ie  a  wild-rose,  with  its  sanguine  flowers, 
G  i.-.-i  burning  past ;  and  on  through  autumn  months 
The  regal  foxglove  keeps  its  state  beneath. 
Winter  yields  nothing  but  the  long,  dry  grass. 
That  feebly  waiteth  in  the  icy  wind. 

Lone,  venerable  thing  !  how  sad  thy  age  ! 
Man,  when  he  's  stricken  in  years,  and  near  to  die. 
Looks  forward  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
When  he  is  young  again,  to  know  no  age, 
When  ghastly  death  shall  never  greet  him  more  : 
This  hopes  he,  and  draws  comfort  from  the  hope. 
But  thou.  Old  Tree  I  hast  no  such  cheering  thought; 
And  when  the  root  that  holds  thee  to  the  earth 
Is  snapt  by  some  rude  gale,  that  soon  shall  blow, 


Headlong  thou  fall'st,  to  moulder  swift  away : 
Spring  shall  ne'er  waken  thee  again  to  life  ; 
Nor  glowing  summer  gild  thy  host  of  leaves ; 
Nor  autumn  paint  thee  with  his  gold  and  red ; 
Nor  with  pure  snow  hoar  winter  mantle  thee  : 
Thou  'rt  dead  and  gone  forever! — poor  Old  Tree! 

w.  H. 
THE    BIRTH    OF    WILLIAM    THE   CONQUEROR. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  grace,  one  thousand  and 

twenty-four. 
The  sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west ;  'twas  evening 

hour. 
A  noble  train  !  behold  them  there,  returning  from 

the  chase, 
Right  proudly  do  they  bear  them,  those  men  of 

Norman  race  ; 
And  laughingly,  and  merrily,  those  lords  career 

along ; 
Their  duke  as  gay  as  gayest  squire  that  rides  his 

train  among. 
And  by  and  bye  they  reach  the  brook,  where  lowly 

maidens  stand, 
A-washing  linen  in  the  stream,  as  pass  that  jovial 

band. 
Eyes,  dark,  and  bright,  and  glancing,  had  many  a 

maiden  there, 
But  she  on  whom  Duke  Robert  gazed,  she  was  the 

fairest  fair ! 
Ah  !  fitting  phrase  the  rhymer  may  never  find  to  tell 
The  glories  of  her  full  black  eye  !    Duke  Robert 

loved  her  well. 
Close  by  Duke  Robert's  rein  there  rode  his  wisest 

cavalier, 
Low  bends  the  duke,  and  smiles,  and  words  he 

whispers  in  his  ear. 
By  her  father's  hearth,  that  cavalier  stood  on  that 

very  night, 
Gold  glittering  from  his  purse  he  drew ;  ah  !  daz- 
zling was  the  sight  I 
"  Duke  Robert  loves  thy  daughter,  he  sends  to 

buy  the  maid. 
He  '11  give  thee  wealth  and  honor."     'T  was  thus 

that  cavalier  said. 
"Away !" — cries  the  chafed  father.  "  The  haughty 

duke  go  tell, 
'Tis  not  for  gold  a  father  his  daughter  loved  will 

sell." 
That  cavalier  departeth,  and  the  citizen,  in  vain, 
Tries  for  once  to  quell  within  him  his  cursed  love 

of  gain. 
On    the  morrow  with   the  earliest  dawn,  to  the 

Hermit's  cave  he  hies  ; 
(That  hermit  was  his  brother,  bound  to  him  by 

many  ties.) 
He  tells  the  story  to  him,  the  priest  listens  all  the 

while, 
And  as  he  listens  to  him,  all  the  while  he  seems 

to  smile. 
*'  Ah  citizen,  my  brother,  thou  hast  done  passing 

well. 
But  listen  to  me,  brother,  while  the  church's  power 

I  tell. 
This  man  is  great,  and  mighty,  of  a  high  and 

noble  state, 
If  he  truly  love  thy  daughter,  hers  would  be  a 

happy  fate. 
Though   neither  church  nor  minister  a  sanction 

may  allow, 
To  absolve  her  from  all  frailty  holy  church  a  way 

doth  know." 
Oh  cursed  priest,  that  dared  so  the  true  church  to 

belie. 
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Oh  cursed  priest,  that  dared  so  Christ's  precepts 

to  defy. 
He   takes   the    advice — that    citizen — and    many 

records  tell 
Duke  Robert  still  through  many  a  year,  that  lowly 

maid  loved  well, 
And  well  he  loved  the  noble  boy  that  poor  Arlotta 

bore, 
But  now  remembrance  of  his  crimes  his  haughty 

bosom  tore. 
And  now  the  pilgrim's  staff  he  takes  within  his 

princely  hand. 
And  for  his  sin's  remission  goes  to  the  far  Holy 

Land. 
In  vain  his  noble  Normans  beseech  him  all  in  vain, 
Without  a  lord  ah  leave  us  not  I  thine  own  devoted 

train. 
**  By  my  faith,"  Duke  Robert  answers,  "I  will 

leave  ye  a  lord. 
In  this,  my  valiant  nobles,  be  obedient  to  my  word, 
I  have  a  little  bastard  who  will  bigger  grow  in  time. 
Choose  him  forthwith,  my  nobles,  to  rule  these 

realms  of  mine ; 
Of  my  duchy  as  I  hold  it,  possessor  He  shall  be, 
And  before  you  all  I  name  ^im  successor  unto  me." 
Some  of  those  nobles  murmured,  but  most  loved 

the  noble  boy, 
They  tended  him  all  courteously,  he  was  their 

chiefest  joy. 
On  stately  steeds  the  princely  boy  delighted  him 

to  ride. 
The   Norman    chiefs    delightedly    feed   Norman 

William's  pride. 
Oh  days  of  bitterness  and  death  !    Oh,  Hastings, 

thou  canst  tell, 
If  conquering  William  led  not  on  those  Norman 

nobles  well. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    LANGSIDE. 
FROM   SCOTT'S    DESCKIPTION. 

Before  a  castle's  massive  walls,  beneath  a  spread- 
ing yew. 

There  stood,  in  sight  and  sound  of  war,  a  terror- 
stricken  few, 

Who  watched  the  mixed  and  glancing  host  in 
agony  of  fear, 

Where  loyalty's  last  hope  was  met  and  blasted  by 
the  spear. 

And  there  amongst  that  anxious  group  was  Scot- 
land's lovely  queen, 

Upon  the  spot  of  many  a  dear  and  well  remem- 
bered scene  : 

Ay,  there  she  stood  as  beautiful  as  when,  beneath 
that  tree. 

She  smiled  upon  the  love  that  bent  her  cousin 
Darnley's  knee. 

One  moment  yet  her  bosom  swells  with  memory, 
and  now 

Her  woman's  heart  is  truant  to  the  care  upon  her 
brow : 

Those  happy,  happy  thoughts  are  gone  ;  and  bitter 
is  the  sigh 

Of  weary  grief — and  big  the  tear  that  quivers  in 
her  eye  ; 

That  anxious  eye  beseeches  for  dear  liberty  and  life. 

Of  those  who  dare  to  meet  for  her  rebellion  and 
strife. 

But  vain  the  cry,  "  God  and  the  Queen  !"  and  all 
in  vain  the  zeal, 

That  poised  a  lance  for  Mary's  right,  and  pierced 
the  breast  of  steel ; 

Though  Scotland's  bravest  nobles  there  beneath 
her  banner  bled, 


And  faithful  thousands  fought  and  fell — and  trai- 
tors' blood  was  shed. 
A  gallant  knight  in  sable  mail  is  laid  at  Mary's  feet. 
Escaping  from  the  crash  of  war,  his  cup  of  death 

is  sweet ; 
His  features  bared,  his  head  unhelm'd  by  woman's 

gentle  hand. 
Well  skilled  in  tenderness  and  care  to  part  the 

metal  band. 
His  form  and  face  was  full  of  grace,  and  youthful 

was  his  mien, 
And  eloquent  his  dying  eye  fixed  full  upon  his 

queen  : 
And  well  she  knew,  and  read  his  soul,  in  that 

adoring  gaze, 
Of  deep  devoted  hopeless  love,  as  in  her  prison- 
days, 
When  dark  Lochleven's  waters  bound  her  desolate, 

and  he, 
Her  keeper's  son,  looked  up  and  loved,  and  vowed, 

and  set  her  free. 
And  now  the  lover's  fate  is  his,  for  looking  on  a  gem 
As  dazzling  fair  as  ever  graced  a  kingdom's  dia- 
dem. 
The  hapless  Mary  wept  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  a 

curse  am  I, 
That  when  friends  bear  me  one  kind  thought,  they 

may  not  choose  but  die. 
It  has  been  so ;  the  few  sad  years  passed  o'er  this 

wretched  head. 
Record  a  long  long  list  of  those  who  saw  me,  and 

are  dead. 
To  love  me  is  to  merit  death,  but  why  I  cannot  tell. 
Yet  now  the  noble  Douglas  dies  for  loving  me  too 

well. 
Oh,  would  that  I  were  but  as  he,  so  near  a  happy 

ease, 
No  more  would  Mary  doom  to  death  such  gallant 

hearts  as  these." 
The  hand  of  Douglas  lay  on  hers,  her  tears  fell  on 

his  face, 
And  there  arose  no  queenly  pride  to  check  the  half 

embrace ; 
But  there  was  woman's  deep  distress,  in  such  a 

gentle  heart, 
As  might  in  humbler  sphere  have  borne  a  blest 

and  happy  part. 
And  still  she  wept,  and  Douglas  gazed,  his  soul 

was  in  his  eye, 
His  fading  sense  had  caught  the  tones  of  sweetest 

melody  ; 
And  faintly  thus  the  young  knight  said,  "  Oh  lady, 

mourn  not  me, 
I  die  in  armor  as  I  should,  and  pitied,  love,  by 

thee." 
And  so  his  spirit  passed  away,  and  still  his  eyes 

in  death 
Were  bent  on  her  who  drank  the  words  borne  on 

his  latest  breath. 
And  Mary,  wrapt  from  all  around,  still  bowed  her 

head  and  wept. 
That  he  should  swell  the  list  of  those  who  fought 

for  her  and  slept ; 
But  soon  the  cry  was,  "Save  the  queen!"  and 

Mary,  with  her  train. 
In  sad  defeat  swept  o'er  the  hill,  a  fugitive  again. 

T.    B. 

THE   INVINCIBLE    ARMADA. 

Morn  broke  upon  the  waters,  and  the  watchman 

on  the  mast. 
Sung  out,  "  A  sail !  a  many  sail  are  blaring  towards 

us  fast." 
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"Up  anchor,  and  away,  my  men!"  rung  clear 

through  all  our  fleet ; 
And  off  flew  every  good  ship,  with  a  full  and 

flowing  sheet. 

On  came  the  haughty  Spaniards,  looming  hugely 

o'er  the  wave. 
That  glinted  now  so  brightly,  though  ere  night 

'twould  hide  the  brave  ; 
Great  galleons  in  a  crescent  came  stretching  many 

a  mile, 
As  though  their  belching  sides  would  grasp  our 

merry  sea-girt  isle. 

The  pope  had  banned  our  good  queen,  with  unholy, 

vengeful  ire — 
King  Philip  vowed  such  heretic  should  know  both 

rack,  and  fire — 
The  crafty,  keen  Italian,  and  the  German,  lusting 

gain, 
Had  join'd  their  serried  legions  to  the  chivalry  of 
Spain  : 

And  they  would  win  Old  England ;  they  would 

crush  our  maiden  queen  ; 
And  dash  the  Right  beneath  the  Might  of  swords 

so  bright  and  keen  ! 
They  'd  quell  each  Briton's  free  soul,  'neath  the 

weight  of  priestly  zeal  ; 
They  'd  teach  the  Pope's  paternal  love,  with  the 

point  of  flashing  steel ! 

Should  Spain  with  all  her  treasures,  with  her  stout 
and  true  allies, 

Heed  a  lonely  people's  efforts — a  queenly  woman's 
cries ! 

Aha !  King  Philip  with  his  Dons,  and  all  his  hire- 
ling hosts, 

Knew  not  what  ready  hands  and  hearts  enshield 
our  native  coasts. 

The  foe  came  up  the  Channel  with  many  an  en- 
sign decked  ; 

And  though  we  cahuly  followed  them,  their  might 
we  little  recked  ; 

But  Effingham  had  bid  us  all  stand  clear  and  bide 
our  time, 

Till  wind  or  tide,  by  God's  good  grace,  should 
break  the  Spanish  line. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  right  fiercely  chafed  to  grapple 
with  the  foe, 

Whom  he  so  oft  had  conquered — but  our  leader 
said  him,  no  ! 

A  nation's  weal  hung  on  us,  and  a  rash  and  head- 
long fight. 

Would  risk  our  small,  but  well-manned  ships.  Old 
England's  chiefest  might. 

But  see  !  the  flames  are  breaking  forth  from  out 
yon  Spanish  ship  ! 

She  lags  behind — a  breathless  pause  chains  every 
English  lip, — 

Hurrah !  the  flames  are  quenched,  and,  see,  the 
bark  falls  in  the  rear. 

While  valiant  Drake  flies  onward,  with  a  wild  ex- 
ulting cheer. 

Loud  boomed  the  thundering  cannon,  belching  from 

her  lofty  side ; 
Our  good  ship  briskly  answered,  as  we  bounded 

o'er  the  tide  ; 
While  broadside  still  to  broadside  roared  from  out 

the  thickening  smoke. 
We  grappled,  and  our  boarders  o'er  her  haughty 

bulwarks  broke. 


The  Don  fought  very  stoutly,  till  the  deck  ran  o'er 

with  gore. 
But  we  battled  for  our  hearths,  and  our  own  free 

native  shore  ; 
And  soon  the  combat  slackened,  for  the  foe  were 

falling  fast — 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  our  English  flag  is  floating  from 

the  mast ! 

The  Spanish  galleon  now  was  ours  ;  but,  uttering 

no  vain  boasts. 
We  hastened  ou,  still  trusting  Him  who  loves  our 

English  coasts. 
And  still  that  huge  Armada  up  the  Channel  held 

its  way. 
And  though  they  were  full  six  score  sail,  we  dared 

them  all  to  stay. 

Nigh  Calais  they  cast  anchor,  as  night  fell  upon 

the  deep, 
While  we,  the  hope  of  England,  could  neither  rest 

nor  sleep ; 
But  we  drove  some  blazing  fire-ships  right  through 

the  foemen's  line. 
And  they  madly  cut  their  cables  and  scattered  o'er 

the  brine. 

Lord  Howard  waited  for  the  dawn,  with  silent, 
buoyant  hope  ; 

He  trusted  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts — our  foemen  in 
the  Pope. 

And  soon  as  he  could  see  their  ships,  now  scat- 
tered on  the  sea, 

Our  fleet  bore  down  upon  them,  and  attacked  them 
gallantly. 

We  woke  the  sleepy  morning  with  the  din  of  hor- 
rid war, 

And  cannon  answered  cannon  o'er  the  trembling 
waters  far ; 

Till  those  tall  ships  that  would  have  bowed  our 
necks  to  Philip's  sway. 

Had  either  sunk  or  struck  their  flags,  or  sneaking 
bore  away. 

Right  joyously  we  followed  them,  those  haughty 

Dons  of  Spain, 
And  made  them  rue  the  day  they  'd  roused  the 

Lion  of  the  main. 
We  had  foiled  their  hot  ambition,  and  hotly  urged 

their  flight. 
But  soon  we  paused,  for  God  had  bared  his  red 

right  hand  in  might. 

Hark !  how  the  awful  thunder  drowns  the  din  of 

mortal  ire. 
And  the   morn  of  rising  tempests  cometh  ever 

nigher ; 
Homeward,  Britons!    seek   your    harbors — well 

you  've  toiled  your  task  ; 
Homeward  now,  and  leave  the  foe  to  the  Angel 

of  the  Blast. 

Faster  still  and  faster  flew  the  driven  clouds. 
Hoarser  still  the  tempest  whistled  through  the 

shrouds ; 
Darker  grew  the  heavens  as  the  sun  descended. 
Till  the  s'tarless  storm-sky  with  the  wave  was 

blended. 
Soon  a  horrid  calm  fell  on  the  gloomy  night ; 
Nor  a  growlinff  breeze  now  winged  the  vessels' 

flight ;  " 
Sudden  awe  and  dread  fear  chilled  the  hearts  of 

all, 
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Hideous  forms  were  phanlomed  on  the  midnight 
pall ; 

Now  the  quivering  seaman  slinks  adow^n  the 
mast — 

Joins  his  fear-struck  messmates,  standing  all 
aghast ; 

Prostrate  knights  forget  now  all  their  valiant 
deeds, 

Gibbering  monks  forget  now  how  to  tell  their 
beads. 

Quick  comes  the  brisk  flash  of  the  forky  lightning. 

Ship,  seamen,  wave,  sky,  with  its  ardor  brighten- 
ing. 

Instant  dark  !  the  thunder  rolls  along  the  sky, 

Rattling,  roaring,  pealing,  far  away  and  nigh. 

Tempest  quick  reviving  drives  along  the  wave, 

Catches  every  doomed  ship,  bears  it  to  its  grave. 

Hark  !  the  waves  on  the  rocks  dash  with  fiendish 

glee, 
But  a  thousand  death-cries  sound  more  fearfully  ; 
Shrilly  on  the  tempest  come  the  horrid  shrieks, 
As  each  ship,  on  the  coast,  dashes,  rolls,   and 

breaks. 

Few  of  that  gallant  navy  found  again  the  ports  of 

Spain  ; 
It  had  quailed  before  the  foe,  and  been  shipwrecked 

by  the  main  ; 
And  wondrous  were  the  stories  which  the  baffled 

warriors  told — 
How  stormy  were  our  British  seas — our  mariners 

how  bold  ! 

Oh !  they  would  crush  Old  England,  and  dethrone 

our  maiden  Queen  ; 
And  dash  the  Right  beneath  the  Might  of  swords 

so  bright  and  keen  ! 
They  'd  quell  each  Briton's  free  soul,  'neath  the 

weight  of  priestly  zeal ; 
They  'd  teach  the  Pope's  paternal  love  with  the 

point  of  flashing  steel ! 

Should  Spain  with  all  her  treasures,  with  her  stout 
and  true  allies, 

Heed  a  lonely  people's  efforts — a  queenly  woman's 
cries ! 

Aha  !  King  Philip  and  his  Dons,  and  all  his  hire- 
ling hosts, 

Knew  not  what  ready  hands  and  hearts  enshield 
our  native  coasts. 

Felix  Fairdream. 


Part  HI.     Miscellaneous  Verses. 

THE    SIEGE    OF    ABARA.*       BY    J.  WALKER   ORD, 

Author  of  "Rural  Sketches,"  "History  of  Cleveland,"  "The 
Bard,"  &c. 

Lo  I  through  the  purple  morn, 
What  hostile  legions  run  ! 
Their  eagles  tower  in  scorn, 
Their  banners  mock  the  sun. 
Behold  that  huge  array, 
Those  spears  that  glitter  far, 
How  fierce  the  coursers  play  ! 
How  strong  the  ranks  of  war ! 

Like  desert  wolves  they  come, 
All  hungering  for  their  prey  ; 

*  See  description  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  dreadful 
self-immolation  of  the  besieged,  in  "Millman's  History 
of  the  Jews." 


And  Rome,  imperial  Rome, 
For  vengeance  cries  this  day ; 
Revenge  for  them  who  fell 
On  Judah's  hostile  hills, 
Whose  corpses  fill  each  dell. 
Whose  blood  hath  dyed  the  rills. 

High  on  their  mountain  throne. 
Yon  eagle-housing  rock, 
Abara's  falchions  shone, 
Nor  feared  the  coming  shock  : 
Her  haughty  warriors  stood, 
Impregnable  in  soul ; 
Unshaken,  unsubdued. 
They  watched  the  cohorts  roll. 

Up  spake  their  chieftain  then 
Amidst  the  warrior  throng  :— 
"  Be  patriots,  heroes,  men, 
Be  valiant,  brave,  and  strong. 
Judea's  God,  who  led 
Your  fathers  o'er  the  wave, 
Himself  will  be  your  head, 
Himself  will  come  to  save  !'* 

With  notes  of  loud  acclaim. 
Through  all  Abara's  towers 
They  sang  Jehovah's  name — 
Jehovah's  guardian  powers  : — 
♦'  To  arms,  to  arms,"  he  cried, 
As  on  the  heroes  trod  ; 
Whilst  Judah's  daughters  sighed, 
"  Our  country  and  our  God!  " 

But  hark  !  they  come,  they  come, 

The  warrior  and  his  steed  : 

On,  on,  imperial  Rome, 

For  all  thy  might  there  's  need ! 

Fierce  should  thy  falchion  be, 

And  bold  thine  eagle's  wing; 

Abara  must  be  free 

Where  God  himself  is  King ! 

Like  echoes  of  the  rock. 
Like  thunders  of  the  cloud. 
The  battering  engine's  shock 
Struck  terror  through  the  crowd  ; 
Each  tower  of  massive  stone, 
Each  giant  battlement, 
Heaved  a  convulsive  groan. 
As,  crashing,  on  they  went. 

And  wilder,  wilder  still, 
Yon  flames  of  piercing  fire. 
Along  the  hallowed  hill 
The  sacred  groves  aspire  ; 
Abara's  walls  droop  down, 
Her  palaces  and  towers. 
O'er  all  the  shrieking  town 
A  fiery  tempest  pours. 

Up  rose  Elazar  then — 
Priest,  prophet,  warrior — all — 
"  Ye  are  fathers,  husbands,  men. 
Will  ye  brook  the  tyrant's  thralH 
When  your  daughters,  lovers,  wives, 
In  the  foe's  embraces  lie  ; 
O,  how  worthless  then  your  lives  ! 
Better  bravely  fight  and  die." 

On,  on,  like  rushing  waves, 
When  ocean's  storms  are  rife. 
When  winter's  tempest  raves, 
Swept  forth  the  men  of  strife  : 
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Strike  louder,— louder  still 
Thou  ponderous  engine  there  ;— 
Take,  wolves  of  war,  your  fill, 
Those  shrieks  proclaim  despair. 

A  shout  that  shook  the  pall 

And  cerements  of  the  grave, — 

And  lo  !  that  massive  wall 

Reels  grimly  o'er  the  wave  : 

Shout  louder,  haughty  Rome,— 

Fly  banners  in  the  sun  ; 

One  shriek,—"  They  come,  they  come," 

Abara's  towers  are  won  ! 

The  gates  swing  idly  round, 
They  enter  rank  and  file  : 
What  ho  1 — nor  voice  nor  sound — 
Still  as  cathedral  aisle  ! 
The  warrior,  now  no  more 
Uplifts  his  dauntless  head, 
Rome's  legions  trample  o'er 

A  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD  ! 
TO    AN    IDIOT. 

Spirit  that  look'st  from  two  cold  eyes, 

Poor  idiot  child  of  clay. 
Why  wandereth  thy  lack-lustre  eye 

Along  the  crowded  way  ! 
Thy  gaze  is  restless  :  monuments, 

And  spires,  and  multitudes 
Of  conscious  aim,  and  sky,  and  flowers. 

And  streams,  and  cliffs,  and  woods, 
Thou  seest  all  ;  and  yet  they  say 

Idealess  thou  art, — 
A  being  not  of  earth  nor  men, 

A  thing  without  a  heart. 
They  pass  thee  by,  or  look  with  scorn 

Upon  thy  aimless  eye, — 
Poor  wretch  !  is  all  thy  lot  on  earth 

To  gaze  about  and  die  1 
Thou  hast  a  soul,  unknown  to  thee. 

Of  high  and  endless  being; 
Of  nobler  worth  than  all  of  earth 

Thy  vacant  stare  is  seeing. 
Hast  heard  of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Burns, 

Of  Newton,  Boyle,  or  Scott? 
Thy  idiot  laugh  respondeth  well, 

Thou  may'st  have  heard  or  not. 
Hast  heard  of  lofty  seraphim. 

That  tread  the  courts  of  heaven, — 
Of  bright  intelligences  down 

To  dark  abysses  driven? 
Perchance  to  them  the  crowds  that  pass 

Thee  by  with  scorn  or  pity, — • 
Nay,  all  that  draw  their  wondering  gaze 

Of  proud,  and  brave,  and  witty; 
The  conquerors,  the  kings,  the  bards. 

The  lords  of  lofty  science. 
Who  chained  the  lightning's  wing,  and  set 

Old  ocean  at  defiance, — 
Are  but  the  sport  of  frenzied  aims. 

The  fools  of  fitful  glimmer. 
Of  hopes  like  idiot  visions  bright. 
While  truth  is  all  the  dimmer. 
Not  much  of  wisdom,  power,  and  truth. 

Had  those  to  vv^hom  we  bow 
In  reverence  deep,  for  noble  thought. 

Poor  idiot,  more  than  thou. 
Cribbed,  coffined,  by  ancestral  guilt, 

In  narrow,  shapeless  skull, 
Thy  soul  shall  yet  burst  gloriously, 
AH  bright  and  beautiful : 


Communion  high  with  sage  and  saint, 

With  God  and  angel  holding, 
The  mysteries  of  time  and  earth, 

Of  soul  and  sense  unfolding. 

Cyrus. 

the  trance-sleeper. 

What  hast  thou,  sleeper,  seen 

Whilst  lying  there 
Even  as  marble  pale, 

And  still,  and  fair? 
Six  times  o'er  hill  and  vale 

The  sun  hath  set. 
Since  last  thy  wakeful  smile 

In  joy  we  met. 

*♦  Oh  !  tones  of  earth,  again 

Ye  call  my  heart 
From  the  bright  scenes  in  which 

It  late  had  part ; 
Oh  friends  I  may  not  tell. 

Nor  could  ye  deem 
Of  the  rich  sweetness  link'd 

With  my  long  dream. 

"  I  have  been  far  away. 

Away  from  all 
That  holds  on  fading  shores 

The  mind  in  thrall — 
Each  heavy  chain  unclasp'd — 

Each  fetter  broken — 
Soft  words  of  music  heard — 

By  angels  spoken. 

•'  Sunlight  that  never  set, 

Hung  softly  o'er 
Landscapes  of  hill  and  vale 

Ne'er  seen  before : 
Cool  crystal  waters  laving 

Bright  banks  of  flowers. 
Lovely  as  those  we  deem 

Deck'd  Eden's  bowers. 

"And  then  I  stood  beside 

The  faithful  few— 
Methought  to  breathe  no  more 

The  sad  adieu — 
Not  one  deceiving  word. 

Or  broken  vow 
To  dull  the  smile  of  joy. 

On  each  fair  brow. 

"  But  heart  to  heart  there  brought 

Its  wealth  of  love, 
And  peace  within  the  soul 

The  sweet  links  wove. 
How  strangely  different  from 

Affection  here. 
Whose  deepest  trust  is  now 

In  pain  and  fear 

"  The  dead  !  the  dead !  once  more 

Became  to  me 
All  that  gives  hope,  and  life. 

Reality  ! 
Bitter  and  sad  will  now 

The  contrast  seem 
Between  mv  waking  hours 

And  that" bright  dream. 

«'  Yet  shall  its  memory  be 

A  cheering  light 
Whereby  the  mind  may  seek 

To  guide  its  flight 
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To  the  sweet  home  beyond 

This  fading  shore, 
Where  we  shall  wake  and  find 

Sorrow  no  more." 

Emma  B — . 

on  a  picture  by  correggio,  in  the   national 

GALLERY. 

Of  g-ods  or  goddesses,  with  all  our  dreams 
Of  life  and  grace  immortal,  how  should  we 
Have  shadow'd  forth  a  notion,  had  not  man, 
Woman,  and  child,  in  strength  and  loveliness, 
Become  our  living  models? — had  not  they 
Peopled  our  paradise  with  angel-forms. 
To  which  imagination  can  but  add 
Unnecessary  wings  1     A  form  and  face 
Presenting  more  of  real  womanhood, 
Than  this  that  lives  before  me,  never  yet 
Stood  the  front  figure  of  a  poet's  dream, 
And  look'd  the  bashful  dreamer  in  the  face, 
Until  the  sober  current  of  his  blood 
Became  a  whelming  eddy.     There  she  stands, 
Maternal  and  majestic,  to  call  up 
A  heart  into  all  eyes  ;  to  purify 
The  very  lees  of  passion,  and  impress 
This  truth  upon  us  all : — that  had  she  been 
Less  perfectly  a  woman  unadorn'd 
She  had  but  been  so  much  the  less  divine ! 

L.  D. 


LINES    BY    MISS    ROBERTS. 

There  is  a  deep  low  music  on  the  wind, 
Sounding  at  intervals,  when  all  is  still, 

Heard  only  by  the  pure  in  heart,  who  find 

Joy  in  their   daily  tasks,  doing  their  Maker's 
will. 

Be  they  in  velvet  clad,  or  russet  stole. 

In  hall,  or  hut,  theirs  is  that  low  sweet  chime  : 

Solemn,  yet  cheerful — speaking  to  the  soul 
Of  joys  that  rest  not  in  this  stranger  clime. 

Loud  music  cannot  quench  it ;  nor  the  sound 
Of  mighty  voices,  like  the  mingled  roar 

Of  tossing  waves,  that  with  delirious  bound 
Leap  onward,  in  their  fury,  to  the  shore. 

Nor  yet  the  jarring  sounds  of  bustling  life. 
Where  weary  footsteps  toil,  in  quest  of  gain, 

In  dusty  marts,  'mid  sickening  scenes  of  strife, 
Till  the  worn  spirit  longs  for  rest  in  vain. 

Yet  few  do  hear  it :  either  ease  or  pride, 
Or  thoughts  unholy,  folly,  grief,  or  crime. 

Whelming  the  soul  beneath  their  rushing  tide, 
Hindereth  the  coming  of  that  low  sweet  chime. 

Men's  hearts  are  heavy,  or  they  would  not  slight 
Their  spirits'  oneness  with  so  pure  a  strain — 

Though  faint,  as  when  the  far-off  torrent's  might 
Seems  as  a  murmur  stealing  o'er  the  plain. 

From  source  far  mightier,  comes  that  low  sweet 
sound. 
Than   deep,   deep   waters,   thundering  on  the 
ear : — 
From  harps,  and  mingled  voices,  that  resound 
With  anthem  high,  through  Heaven's  eternal 
year. 


LINES   WRITTEN    IN    S- 


CHURCH,    BERKSUIRK. 


O  reverence  ye  those  men  of  old 
Whom  seventy  winters'  snows 

Have  lighted  on  and  left  unquell'd ; 

Whose  hearts  have  honor'd  and  upheld 
All  human  nature's  laws  ! 

Here,  with  them,  'neath  the  rustic  roof, 

Where  their  forefathers  stood. 
Can  pride  keep  any  heart  aloof. 
That  is  not  love  and  reverence  proof 

From  claiming  brotherhood  ? 

God  bless  you  in  your  rustic  frocks, 

As  God  alone  can  bless 
Your  simple  hearts  and  hoary  locks ! 
'T  is  but  the  mocker  that  He  mocks 

Who  prays  in  pompous  dress  : — 

Mere  self-ceremonious  pride, 

Pew'd  in  'twixt  polish'd  oak. 
With  glittering  prayer-book  open'd  wide, 
The  hollow  heart  from  God  to  hide 

With  such  a  flimsy  cloak 

And  hanging  up  his  paltry  arms 

O'er  his  more  paltry  head. 
For  simple  laborers  from  the  farms. 
Awe-struck,  to  class  among  the  charms 

That  soothe  the  "  mighty  dead." 

From  all  such  self-exalted  worms 

Man  gladly  turns  away 
Towards  his  brothers,  on  the  forms. 
Within  whose  hearts  earth's  many  storms 

Have  quench'd  not  heaven's  ray. 

What  light  of  hope  must  shine  within 
Much  wrong'd  and  patient  men ! — 
The  hope  some /w^Mre  joy  to  win. 
Though  they  have  suffer' d  with  their  kin 
For  three-score  years  and  ten  ; 

Or,  surely,  they  could  never  kneel, 

As  these  are  kneeling  now 
Before  impartial  God,  whose  seal 
Is  palpable,  to  all  who  feel. 

Upon  each  reverend  brow. 

God  of  the  poor  !  wilt  thou  not  hear 

Their  simple  prayers  to  thee  ; 
And  wipe  from  want-worn  cheeks  the  tear 
That  cruelty  inflicts,  and  cheer 

Meek  hearted  misery  ?  L.  D. 


A  Spanish  journal  slates  that  a  short  time  back,  a«? 
a  dealer  in  leeches  was  travelling  on  a  by-road  in 
Estremadura,  he  was  stopped  by  a  band  of  thieves, 
who  demanded  his  money.  He  assured  them  that 
he  had  none  about  him,  having  expended  all  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Having  ascertained  that  he  had 
told  the  truth,  they,  in  revenge  for  their  disappoint- 
ment, thrust  his  head  into  the  sack  in  which  he  car- 
ried his  leeches,  and  bound  it  tightly  round  his  neck. 
Some  country-people  passing  by  not  long  afterwards 
found  him  dead ;  he  having  been  bled  to  death  by 
his  own  stock. — GaHgnani. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

THE  REV.  D.  P.  Kidder's  brazil.* 

Mr.  Kidder  is  an  American  clergyman,  who 
spent  some  years  in  Brazil,  as  an  assistant 
missionary  to  Mr.  Spaulding  ;  a  main  object  of  the 
mission  being  the  circulation  of  Bibles  and  tracts 
in  the  Portuguese  tongue,  besides  the  general 
attention  of  clergymen  to  Protestant  residents  and 
Protestant  crews  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janerio.  In 
the  course  of  his  duties  Mr.  Kidder  made  a  land- 
tour  through  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  which 
adjoins  that  of  Rio  Janerio  on  the  south  ;  and  sub- 
sequently undertook  a  coasting  steam-voyage  from 
Rio  to  the  river  Amazon,  sojourning  for  a  time  at 
all  the  intermediate  ports ;  of  which  the  best 
known  are  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Paranham,  and 
Para,  situate  on  the  southern  estuary  of  the  Ama- 
zon. The  knowledge  acquired  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Brazil  Mr.  Kidder  has  presented  to  the 
world  in  the  volumes  before  us  ;  which  embrace 
an  outline  of  its  history,  a  narrative  of  the  author's 
journeyings,  with  general  observations  upon  the 
country,  and  its  social,  political,  and  religious  con- 
dition. 

Except  the  common  touching-place  for  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  Rio  Janeiro,  we  have  had  little  infor- 
mation of  late  years  respecting  Brazil  :  for  Lieut. 
Smyth's  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para  only  em- 
braced a  descent  of  the  Amazon,  and  even  that 
was  published  in  1836.  Mr.  Kidder's  work  may 
therefore  be  welcomed  as  an  addition  to  our 
library,  though  his  Sketches  are  scarcely  equal  to 
his  time  and  opportunity.  To  judge  him  by  an 
English  test,  some  of  his  matter  was  needless  ; 
and  his  arrangement  is  certainly  none  of  the  best. 
Part  of  his  work  is  a  mere  compilation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Brazil,  mostly  compiled  if  not  quoted  from 
Southey  and  Armitage.  Many  of  his  own  ac- 
counts are  of  a  similar  cast,  though  of  a  more 
original  character.  He  describes  a  town  as  if  he 
were  writing  a  guide-book,  and  a  province  in  the 
style  of  an  article  for  a  cyclopaedia  ;  and  many  of 
his  political  sketches,  involving  narratives  of  late 
events  or  notices  of  contemporary  persons,  have  a 
vague  and  general  style  of  description.  This, 
however,  might  have  been  of  less  consequence, 
had  history,  topography,  and  public  affairs,  been 
kept  distinct  from  the  personal  narrative,  so  as  to 
form  entire  and  separate  sections  of  the  book  for 
those  who  wished  to  consult  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  are  mixed  up  together  in  a  continuous 
order,  separated  only  by  chapters,  and  not  always 
that.  The  order,  too,  is  not  chronological,  but 
accidental.  The  time  of  telling  the  story  of  a 
town  or  province  depends  upon  the  period  of  Mr. 
Kidder's  reaching  it.  The  reader  has  conse- 
quently to  drone  through  much  that  he  may  not 
care  about  knowing,  and  after  all  cannot  get  a 
complete  or  consecutive  view  of  the  history  or 
topography  abridged. 

This  arrangement  necessarily  militates  against 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Kidder's  narrative  of  his  journey- 
ings, because  the  reader  arrives  at  them  with  a 
wearied  mind.  But,  putting  this  aside,  he  cannot 
be  considered  a  powerful  or  graphic  describer. 
Something  of  the  vagueness  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
platform  hangs  about  his  style.     The  diffuseness 

*  Sketches  of  Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil ;  em- 
bracing Historical  and  Geographical  Notices  of  the  Em- 
fire  and  its  several  Provinces.  By  the  Reverend  Daniel 
.  Kidder,  A.M.  In  two  volumes,  with  lUustratious.— 
WUey  4*  Putnam. 


which  the  necessity  of  extemporaneous  address  is 
apt  to  produce  in  men  who  must  speak  upon  all 
occasions,  and  find  words  if  they  lack  matter,  is 
visible  in  Sketches  of  Residence  and  Travels  in  Bra- 
zil. Perhaps,  too,  the  author  is  by  nature  some- 
what deficient  in  that  penetrating  acumen  which, 
seizing  the  essential  qualities  of  things,  presents  to 
the  reader  a  characteristic  portrait.  A  better 
arrangement  and  better  training  would  have  pro- 
duced a  better  work,  but  scarcely  have  given  to 
Mr.  Kidder  this  last  excellence.  As  it  is,  his 
Sketches  are  often  jogtrot,  unless  the  incident  or 
the  image  is  so  striking  in  itself  that  its  leading 
features  can  scarcely  escape.  Such  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  sketches  especially  of  the 
Amazon,  and  of  Para,  a  decaying  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  most  magnificent  river  in  the  world. 
Here  it  is. 

A  BRAZILIAN    CITY. 

"  This  neglect  of  improvement  is  not  the  worst 
consequence  that  has  followed  the  revolutions  and 
disorders  that  for  many  years  prevailed  at  intervals 
in  this  ill-fated  town.  Many  are  the  finely-located 
streets  where  scarcely  a  solitary  foot-path  pene- 
trates the  thick  and  ever-growing  bushes  that 
overspread  them  ;  while  throughout  the  suburbs 
one  is  momentarily  passing  forsaken  tenements 
and  the  walls  of  houses,  many  of  them  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  no  longer  occupied.  Beyond  the  actual 
precincts  of  the  city,  one  may  instantly  bury  him- 
self in  a  dense  forest,  and  become  shut  out  from 
every  indication  of  the  near  residence  of  man. 

"  The  coolness  of  these  silent  shades  is  always 
inviting  ;  but  the  stranger  must  beware  lest  he 
loses  his  way  and  never  return.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  persons  who  became  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  these  thickets,  and  though  but  a  short 
distance  off,  were  utterly  unable  to  find  their 
way  back  to  town.  Several  are  believed  to  have 
perished  in  this  manner." 

AN   AMAZONIAN   TOREST. 

*'  The  road  leads  nearly  the  whole  way  through 
a  deep  unbroken  forest,  of  a  density  and  a  magni- 
tude of  which  I  had,  before  penetrating  it,  but  a 
faint  conception.  Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of 
the  most  public  roads  leading  to  or  from  the  city, 
yet  it  is  only  for  a  short  distance  passable  for 
carriages :  indeed,  the  branches  of  trees  are  not 
unfrequently  in  the  way  of  the  rider  on  horseback. 
A  negro  is  sent  through  the  path  periodically  with 
a  sabre  to  clip  the  increasing  foliage  and  branches 
before  they  become  too  formidable  :  thus  the  road 
is  kept  open  and  pleasant.  Notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  these  regions  at  noonday,  and 
the  danger  of  too  much  exposure  to  its  rays,  yet 
an  agreeable  coolness  always  pervades  those  re- 
treats of  an  Amazonian  forest,  whose  lofty  and 
umbrageous  canopy  is  almost  impenetrable.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  sun's  glare  is  mellowed  by  innu- 
merable reflections  upon  the  polished  surface  of 
the  leaves.  Many  of  the  trees  are  remarkably 
straight,  and  very  tall.  Some  of  them  are  decked 
from  top  to  bottom  with  splendid  flowers  and  para- 
sites, while  the  trunks  and  boughs  of  nearly  all 
are  interlaced  with  innumerable  runners  and  creep- 
ing vines. 

"  These  plants  form  a  singular  feature  of  the 
more  fertile  regions  of  Brazil.  But  it  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  Amazon  that  they  appear  in  their 
greatest  strength  and  luxuriance.  They  twist 
around  the  trees,  climbing  up  to  their  tops,  then 
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grow  down  to  the  ground,  and  taking  root,  spring 
up  again,  and  cross  from  bough  to  bough  and  from 
tree  to  tree,  wherever  the  wind  carries  their  limber 
shoots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  their 
garlanding.  This  vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes 
so  closely  interwoven  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
net-work,  which  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  easily 
pass  through.  Some  of  the  stems  are  as  thick  as 
a  man's  arm.  They  are  round  or  square,  and 
sometimes  triangular,  and  even  pentangular.  They 
grow  in  knots  and  screws,  and  indeed  in  every 
possible  contortion  to  which  they  may  be  bent. 
To  break  them  is  impossible.  Sometimes  they 
kill  the  tree  which  supports  them,  and  occasionally 
remain  standing  erect,  like  a  twisted  column,  after 
the  trunkwhich  they  have  strangled  has  mouldered 
within  their  involutions.  Monkeys  delight  to  play 
their  gambols  upon  this  wild  rigging ;  but  they 
are  now  scarce  in  the  neighborhood  of  Para. 
Occasionally  their  chatter  is  heard  at  a  distance, 
mingled  with  the  shrill  cries  of  birds  ;  but  gener- 
ally a  deep  stillness  prevails,  adding  grandeur  to 
the  native  majesty  of  these  forests." 

The  hospitable  attentions  he  personally  received, 
and  the  amenity  of  the  southern  manner,  seemed 
to  have  impressed  Mr.  Kidder  with  a  more  favor- 
able feeling  towards  the  upper  classes  of  the  Bra- 
zilians, and  indeed  towards  the  people  and  the 
prospects  of  the  country  in  general,  than  his  facts 
support,  or  than  he  himself  would  maintain  as  a 
direct  proposition.  Except  at  Rio,  where  foreign 
residents  and  a  continual  influx  of  foreigners  en- 
force something  like  activity  and  industry,  and 
where  the  seat  of  government  maintains  order, 
assisted  a  little  by  foreign  men-of-war,  the  country 
appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy  or  stagnation. 
Under  the  first  condition  there  is  a  species  of  con- 
vulsive energy,  the  energy  of  banditti  and  murder- 
ers, which  respects  neither  property  nor  life,  and 
when  subdued  by  exhaustion  or  external  force 
leaves  behind  the  decay  we  have  seen  at  Para. 
Where  quiet  prevails,  it  is  rather  lassitude  than 
order  or  repose.  "  Dolce  far  niente,"  or  "  Pleased 
let  me  trifle  life  away,"  might  be  the  motto  of  the 
Brazilians,  as  of  the  genuine  Spaniard.  Indepen- 
dence has  given  them  the  liberty — of  doing 
nothing  ;  which  in  their  fertile  soil  and  genial  cli- 
mate can  be  managed  at  the  least  possible  outlay. 
Rapid  decay  is  overtaking  the  public  buildings  and 
monuments  of  utility,  created  by  the  energy  of  a 
Portuguese  governor,  the  power  of  the  church, 
and  the  old  principle  that  there  exists  in  the  state 
something  higher  and  greater  than  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  or  their  particular  convenience  ; 
unless  some  direct  and  instant  use  compels  repara- 
tion, and  even  this  seems  patchingly  and  insuf- 
ficiently done.  In  some  closing  remarks  on  the 
magnificence  of  the  country  and  the  scanty  back- 
ward state  of  its  population,  Mr.  Kidder  suggests 
srreater  encouragement  to  colonization.  With 
Texas  in  view  the  Brazilians  might  not  be  very 
wise  to  adopt  this  advice.  The  Americans  of  the 
United  States  are  the  only  people  likely  to  colo- 
nize southern  America  to  any  great  extent ;  and  to 
invite  them  would  be  to  invite  the  wolf  to  the  door. 
At  present,  distance,  time,  and  the  barrier  of  the 
European  Guianas,  will  save  them  from  annexa- 
tion :  but  the  future  state  of  South  America  is  a 
curious  problem. 

The  religion  of  the  Brazilians,  like  other  parts 
of  the  social  fabric,  seems  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  and 
it  is  quite  as  problematical  whether  it  will  revive. 
Essentially  a  religion  of  forms,  these  forms  are 


kept  up  wherever  they  have  a  festal  character  ; 
but  the  religious  spirit  and  bigotry  seem  to  have 
departed  together.  The  monastic  establishments 
are  restricted  by  law,  and  there  seems  little  dispo- 
sition in  the  people  to  enter  them.  The  vices  and 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  are  topics  of  common  dis- 
course, and  even  of  official  rebuke.  No  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mission's  distribu- 
tion of  Bibles  and  tracts,  by  government  or  by 
public  opinion  ;  and  though  a  dignified  clergyman 
was  occasionally  worked  up  by  some  subordinates 
to  publish  a  denunciation,  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  Mr.  Kidder  naturally  attributes  a  hope- 
ful result  to  his  distribution,  that,  we  fear,  will  not. 
be  produced.  In  some  places,  the  books  were  evi- 
dently given  on  chance  ;  for  the  recipients  could 
not  read,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
accomplishment  was  rife  in  the  district.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  strikes  us,  the  curiosity  was 
literary  or  critical,  or  even  bibliographical,  rather 
than  religious.  A  spirit  more  anxiously  devout 
unquestionably  animated  some  ;  but  these  were 
persons  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  or  clergy- 
men, and  are  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  indi- 
vidual cases.  At  the  same  time,  a  religious  re- 
form would  oflTer  the  best  chance  for  stirring 
the  Brazilian  mind,  if  we  could  find  a  Brazilian 
Luther. 

During  our  author's  residence  at  Rio,  a  tempo- 
ral improvement  was  efl^ected,  in  the  establishment 
of  omnibuses  ;  of  which  he  gives  this  account,  and 
of  Brazilian  etiquette. 

"  Nothing  like  such  a  means  of  public  convey- 
ance had  been  before  known  in  any  part  of  the 
empire.  The  beautiful  coaches  constructed  for 
this  object  were  each  drawn  by  four  mules,  and 
presented  an  appearance  quite  as  interesting  as 
that  of  their  prototypes  in  Broadway. 

"  This  was  little,  however,  in  comparison  with 
the  actual  convenience  they  offered  to  persons  who 
desired  such  a  means  of  locomotion.  Within 
these  coaches  might  be  witnessed  perfect  speci- 
mens of  Brazilian  manners.  A  person  accustomed 
to  the  distant  and  care-for-nb-one  airs  which  are 
generally  observed  in  the  New  York  stages,  might 
be  a  little  surprised  that  so  much  friendly  attention 
and  politeness  could  prevail  among  perfect  stran- 
gers, who  might  happen  to  meet  each  other  in 
these  vehicles.  It  might  be  equally  surprising  to 
see  that  no  one  was  excluded  on  account  of  color. 
Condition  is  the  test  of  respectability  in  Brazil. 
No  slaves  can  be  admitted  to  an  omnibus,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  a  female  wet-nurse  to  some 
lady,  whose  child  she  carries.  At  the  same  time, 
no  free  person  who  is  decently  dressed,  and  has 
money  to  purchase  a  ticket,  is  excluded.  It  is 
presumed  that  every  respectable  person  will  dress 
well,  not  only  in  fact,  but  also  in  form.  Hence, 
none  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  public  offices,  or 
into  the  National  Museum  or  Library,  who  are 
not  dressed  in  coats.  A  jacket  is  the  special  ab- 
horrence of  the  Brazilian  laws  of  etiquette  ;  and 
although  more  adapted  than  any  other  garment  to 
the  climate,  and  generally  worn  by  gentlemen 
within  their  own  houses,  yet  it  is  sternly  pro- 
scribed abroad  ;  and  he  that  would  be  respectable 
must  put  on  a  coat  whenever  he  goes  out,  and  if 
he  please,  a  tolerably  heavy  coat  of  cloth." 

A    BRAZILIAN    PADRE. 

"  On  showing  me  his  library,  a  very  respectable 
collection  of  books,  he  distinguished  as  his  favorite 
work  Calmet's  Bible,  in  French,  in   twenty-six 
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volumes.  He  had  no  Bible  or  Testament  in  Por- 
tuguese. I  told  him  I  had  heard  that  an  edition 
was  about  to  be  published  at  Rio,  with  notes  and 
comments,  under  the  patronage  and  sanction  of  the 
archbishop.  This  project  had  been  set  on  foot  in 
order  to  counteract  the  circulation  of  the  editions 
of  the  Bible  societies,  but  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  had  heard, 
however,  that  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  had 
been  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  which  could  be  procured  gratis,  or  for  a 
trifling  consideration.  Judge  of  the  happy  sur- 
prise with  which  I  heard  from  his  lips,  that  some 
of  these  Bibles  had  already  appeared  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, three  hundred  miles  distant  from  our  de- 
pository at  Rio.  His  first  remark  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  how  much  good  would  come  from  their 
perusal,  on  account  of  the  bad  example  of  their 
bishops  and  priests.  I  informed  him  frankly  that 
I  was  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  distributing 
these  Bibles,  and  endeavored  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives of  our  enterprise,  which  he  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate. 

"  He  said,  Catholicism  was  nearly  abandoned 
here,  and  all  the  world  over.  I  assured  him  that  I 
saw  abundant  proofs  of  its  existence  and  influence  ; 
but  he  seemed  to  consider  these  '  the  form  without 
the  power.'  Our  conversation  was  here  interrup- 
ted ;  but  having  an  opportunity  to  renew  it  in  the 
evening,  I  remarked,  that  knowing  me  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  religion,  he  had  reason  to  suppose  I  would 
have  more  pleasure  in  conversing  on  that  subject 
than  upon  any  other. 

'*  I  then  told  him,  I  did  not  comprehend  what  he 
meant  by  saying  that  Catholicism  was  nearly  aban- 
doned. He  proceeded  to  explain,  that  there  was 
scarcely  anything  of  the  spirit  of  religion  among 
either  priests  or  people.  He  being  only  a  diacono, 
had  the  privilege  of  criticising  others.  He  was 
strong  in  the  opinion  that  the  laws  enjoining  cleri- 
cal celibacy  should  be  abolished,  since  the  clergy 
were  almost  all  de  facto  much  worse  than  married, 
to  the  infinite  scandal  of  religion  ;  that  such  was 
their  ignorance,  that  many  of  them  ought  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  their  own  people,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
common  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  that  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  had  been  of  late  rapidly  spreading, 
and  infecting  the  young,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
external  respect  for  religion  and  fear  of  God  which 
used  to  be  hereditary.  Infidel  books  were  com- 
mon, especially  Volnei/s  Ruins.  I  asked  whether 
things  were  growing  better  or  worse.  '  Worse,' 
he  replied , '  worse  continually  ! '  '  What  means  are 
taken  to  render  them  better?'  'None!  We  are 
waiting  the  interference  of  Providence.'  I  told 
him  there  were  many  pious  persons  who  would 
gladly  come  to  their  aid,  if  it  were  certain  they 
would  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  cuts, 
some  of  them  buildings,  others  portraits  with  a 
staring  wooden  kind  of  likeness.  The  majority, 
however,  are  illustrations  of  the  descriptive  letter- 
press ;  for  Vvhich  purpose  they  are  highly  useful. 
The  canoes,  rafts,  sedans,  and  many  other  articles 
of  use,  are  seen  at  once  ;  whilst  the  text  instructs 
the  mind  in  the  mechanism. 
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National  movements  are  contagious.  The 
Barricades  of  Paris  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the 
reform-bill  agitation  in  England,  and  the  Belgian 
"  Repeal  of  the  Union."     New  opinions  are  at 


present  exciting  our  next-door  neighbors,  which 
the  constitution  of  English  society  is,  as  medical 
men  say,  "  predisposed"  to  catch.  The  King  of 
Holland,  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  the  potato- 
crop,  has  lowered  the  duties  on  imported  vegetable 
provisions ;  and  the  Belgian  legislature,  under 
the  pressure  of  similar  apprehensions,  has,  for  a 
time  at  least,  taken  them  off  altogether.  And  the 
preambles  of  the  royal  and  legislative  ordinances 
which  effect  these  changes  expressly  recognize  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  by  en- 
couraging importation,  to  prevent  the  food  of"  the 
most  numerous  class"  from  becoming  too  dear. 
Matters  may  not  look  quite  so  ill  with  the  English 
as  with  the  continental  potato-crops :  but  the  same 
taint  is  there,  and  it  may  next  year  be  propagated 
by  the  cuttings.  What  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
to  catch  the  philanthropy  of  the  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian governments,  as  the  universal  public  of  Eng- 
land once  caught  the  qualified  republicanism  of 
Paris? 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Robert  is  not  a  man  of  unin- 
termitting  movements.  He  advances  by  jerks. 
He  is  apt  to  do  one  thing  and  then  rest  on  his  oars 
to  watch  how  it  works,  or  to  allow  people  to  get 
accustomed  to  it,  before  he  ventures  on  another. 
He  may  think  that  the  Maynooth  Endowment  and 
the  Irish  Colleges  entitle  him  to  a  year's  repose. 
But  he  may^  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  it  is 
better  to  concede  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  remove  obstacles  out  of  the  way 
of  food  importation,  before  the  people  be  actually 
starving — before  the  concession  be  ungraciously 
extorted  by  meal-mobs  and  nocturnal  drills  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  What  if  Sir  Robert  were 
next  session  to  deal  with  the  corn-law  on  the 
principles  professed  by  the  governments  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium? 

Of  this  he  might  be  sure — he  would  have  the 
support  of  a  sect  strong  in  its  faith  in  an  untried 
system,  and  the  opposition  of  a  sect  skeptical  as  to 
the  worn-out  system  to  which  it  clings  from  habit 
and  innate  distrust  of  change.  The  free-traders 
of  all  complexions  would  growl  at  his  offered  boon 
as  a  watch-dog  growls  at  the  bit  of  meat  held  out 
to  him  by  a  suspicious-looking  stranger  ;  but,  like 
the  watch-dog,  they  would  end  by  gulping  it  down. 
The  leaders  of  the  League  would  talk  about  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice  ;  the  Whig  leaders 
would  cry  out  that  Peel  was  plagiarizing  from 
them  ;  but  both  would  vote  for  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  landed  interest  have  now  less  dread  of  a 
state  of  free  trade  than  of  a  state  of  transition  ;  and 
many  among  them  have  of  late  been  practising  the 
art  to  look  corn-law  reform  in  the  face,  as  a  thing 
which,  however  undesirable,  must  come.  A  niort- 
gagre  or  a  family-settlement  is  a  serious  considera- 
tion  ;  but  so  is  the  abandonment  of  all  prospect  of 
places  and  commissions  for  younger  sons  and  other 
dependents,  by  going  to  opposition  against  a  gov- 
ernment— 

"  Still  breathing,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  with  their  double-damned  post-obits." 

So  if  Sit  Robert  were  next  session  to  undertake 
the  settlement  of  the  corn-law,  he  would  only  do 
what  must  be  done  soon — purchase  the  removal  of 
a  possible  source  of  disturbance,  at  the  expense  of 
those  taunts  about  inconsistency  which  he  can  now 
scarcely  feel,  so  accustomed  has  he  grown  to 
them  ;  and  make  the  fortunes  of  a  few  New  York 
speculators,  who  are  waiting  to  do  a  stroke  of 
business  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law,  with  an 
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instinct  as  true  as  that  which  brings  vultures  from 
the  remotest  regions  on  the  morning  of  a  day  of 
battle. — Spectator,  27  Sept. 


From  Tail's  Magazine. 
The  Poetical   Works   of  Alexander    Wilson,    the 
American    Ornithologist.     With  Portrait,  Vig- 
nette, &c.     Pp.  504.     Belfast :  John  Hender- 
son. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  one  of  those  men,  who, 
if  not  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland,  are  much 
more  frequently  found  in  that  soul-ripening  clime 
than  in  any  other  land.  Though  a  few  years 
younger,  he  was,  as  a  poet,  contemporary  with 
Burns,  and  had  composed  The  Pack,  Watty,  and 
Meg,  and  all  his  other  celebrated  Scottish  pieces, 
and  prophesied  the  utter  decline  of  poetry,  shortly 
before  Campbell,  Rogers,  Scott,  Byron,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Professor  Wilson,  Hogg,  Wordsworth, 
and  Moore,  the  bright  poetic  galaxy  of  the  first 
years  of  the  century,  had  appeared.  Alexander 
Wilson  was  born  in  Paisley  in  1766.  His  parents 
were  respectable  persons,  in  comfortable,  though 
humble  circumstances ;  and,  in  childhood,  his 
mother  had  mentally  devoted  him  to  the  church, 
though,  losing  her  when  still  very  young,  the 
hand-loom  became  his  occupation.  The  future 
wanderer  and  watcher  in  the  forests  and  savannas 
of  America,  heartily  detested  this  sedentary  em- 
ployment, and,  as  one  more  agreeable,  or  less  dis- 
tasteful, while  still  a  lad,  Wilson  became  a  pedlar, 
or  hawker  of  muslins  and  other  Paisley  goods.  He 
also  published  a  volume  of  his  early  poems,  and 
made  an  opportunity  of  vending  the  wares  of  his 
fancy's  loom  along  with  his  more  material  tissues. 
The  history  of  his  adventures,  while  roaming  with 
his  pack,  is  interesting  from  the  character  of  the 
youth,  and  not  without  instruction,  especially  to 
those  in  his  own  station  in  life  possessed  by  the 
same  turbulent  spirit  of  intellectual  activity.  Pov- 
erty was  his  great  enemy  ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  this  poverty  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  consequence  of  unsettled  habits,  or,  at  least, 
anything  like  steady  persevering  industry.  Wil- 
son was,  however,  among  those  strong-minded 
men,  who,  when  time  is  given  them,  are  certain  to 
redeem  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  the 
errors  of  their  early  training  and  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. While  still  young,  and  a  hot  demo- 
crat, he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, where,  after  a  few  years  spent  in  desultory 
employments,  he  settled  as  a  schoolmaster,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  much  esteemed.  That  love 
of  nature  which  marks  the  poet,  and  which  had 
gained  strength  in  his  wanderings  in  Scotland,  as 
a  pedlar,  became  at  length  his  ruling  passion.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  and  his  poetic 
genius  carried  him  into  the  wilderness  to  gratify 
his  own  longing  inborn  desires.  Wilson  thus 
became  the  most  eminent  ornithologist  which  the 
New  World  has  produced ;  and  no  man  has  ever 
encountered  the  same  hardships,  or  has  had  the 
same  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of 
science,  as  the  quondam  Weaver  and  Packman. 
His  descriptions  of  birds,  and  of  his  solitary  wan- 
derings in  search  of  them,  and  his  watchings  of 
their  habits,  are  his  finest  poems. 

The  poems,  the  early  history,  and  the  subse- 
quent adventures  of  this  remarkable  man,  with  se- 
lections from  his  prose  writings,  form,  we  need 
hardly  say,  a  delightful  Miscellany — a  book  that 
ought  to  be  popular,  and  which  will  be  so.  The 
work  has  higher  claims  than  those  of  its  author's 


Scottish  poetry,  though  that  is,  if  not  of  the  high- 
est, yet  of  a  high  order.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
verse  in  his  earlier  years,  and  as  an  indication  of 
that  love  of  nature,  and  power  of  describing  the 
common  objects  it  exhibits  to  the  searching  or  con- 
templative eye  of  genius,  for  which  Wilson  became 
preeminent,  we  select  a  few  stanzas  from  his  ju- 
venile poem, 

THE    DISCONSOLATE   WREN. 

Be  not  the  Muse  ashamed  here  lo  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  llie  grove.  Thomson. 

The  morn  was  keeking  frae  the  east, 
The  lav'rock  shrill,  wi'  dewy  breast, 

Was  tow 'ring  past  my  ken  ; 
Alang  a  burnie's  flovv'ry  side. 
That  gurlged  on  wi'  glancing  glide, 

I  gainM  a  bushy  glen  ; 
The  circling  nets  ilk  spider  weaves 

Bent  wi'  clear  dew-drops  hung, 
A'  roun'  amang  the  spreading  leaves 
The  cherry  natives  sung. 
On  its  journey,  the  burnie 

Fell  dashing  down  some  lins, 
White  foaming,  and  roaming, 
In  rage  amang  the  stanes. 

While  on  the  go w  any  turf  I  sat, 
And  viewed  this  blissful  sylvan  spat, 

Amid  the  joyous  soun'. 
Some  mournfu'  chirps,  methought  of  wae, 
Stole  on  my  ear  frae  'neath  a  brae, 

Whare,  as  I  glinted  down, 
I  spied  a  bonny  wee  bit  Wren 

Lone  on  a  fuggy  stane  ; 
And  aye  she  tore  her  breast,  and  then, 
Poor  thing,  pour'd  out  her  mane 
Sae  faintive,  sae  plaintive  ; 

To  hear  her  vent  her  strain 
Disirest  me,  and  prest  me 
To  ken  her  cause  o'  pain. 

Down  frae  a  hingin'  hazel  root, 
Wi'  easy  wing,  and  sadly  mute, 

A  social  Robin  came  ; 
Upon  a  tremblin'  twig  he  perch'd. 
While  owre  his  head  the  craig  was  arch'd, 

Near  hand  the  helpless  dame. 
A  wee  he  view'd  her  sad  despair; 

Her  bitter  chirps  of  wae 
Brought  frae  his  e'e  the  pearly  tear, 
Whilk  owre  his  breast  did  gae. 
Still  eyeing  and  s[)ying, 

Nane  near  to  gie  relief; 
And  drooping  and  stooping. 
He  thus  inquired  her  grief. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  direful  catastrophe 
thus  pathetically  introduced.  But  none  of  Wil- 
son's poetical  descriptions  of  the  fairy  birds  of  the 
New  World — the  humming-bird  or  the  lovely 
blue-bird — are  more  beautiful  than  this  elegy  of 
the  bereaved  wren.  In  his  riper  years,  Wilson 
did  not  neglect  poetry  ;  and  his  Solitary  TiUor,  a 
poem  of  some  length,  bears  testimony  lo  the  ex- 
pansion and  repose  of  intellect  which  had  suc- 
ceeded his  fervid  youth.  The  manner  of  Wilson's 
death  was  characteristic.  He  died  in  1813  of  a 
violent  illness,  caused  by  the  ardent  and  imprudent 
pursuit  of  a  rare  bird  of  which  he  had  long  been 
in  search.  The  moment  he  perceived  the  bird,  he 
seized  his  gun,  plunged  into  the  neighboring  river 
in  pursuit  of  it,  swam  across,  and  caught  the  ill- 
ness which,  in  ten  days,  closed  his  career.  He 
came  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  his  adopted  coun- 
try, where  honors  were  heaped  upon  his  memory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Western  Coast  of  America  is  rapidly 
becoming  important  from  its  proximity  to  China. 
Perhaps  the  fear  of  American  commerce  is  the 
motive  which  impels  the  French  government  to 
unite  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  giving  check  to 
the  United  States.  A  course  so  entirely  against 
popular  feeling  in  France,  must  have  been  the 
result  of  deliberate  policy. 

From  Mr.  Walsh's  letter  to  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, dated  at  Paris,  29th  September,  we  copy 
some  parts  which  deserve  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration. 

It  was  anticipated  that,  soon  after  the  second 
consecration  of  the  entente  cordiale  at  Eu,  there 
would  be  an  adumbration,  from  the  Journal  des 
D^bats,  of  the  sentiments  and  plans  mutually 
adopted  in  regard  to  foreign  countries  and  events. 
The  understanding  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Mr.  Guizot  might  embrace  Switzerland,  Ireland, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  the  states  of  La  Platte, 
Tahiti,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  the  first  favored  with  a  semi-official  quasi 
manifesto  on  the  return  of  the  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  leading  article  of  the  Debats  of  the 
24th  instant  relates  to  "the  menaces  of  war" 
between  Mexico  and  our  Union,  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  one  party,  the  limited,  secondary 
belligerent  faculties  of  the  other,  the  inordinacy 
of  the  American  aims,  and  the  predilection  which 
Europe,  mindful  of  dangers,  remote  indeed,  for 
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herself,  should  feel  for  the  Mexican  side.  The 
Americans,  saith  the  Debats,  have  not  distin- 
guished themselves  in  warfare  on  land  ;  their  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  is  the  only  great  military 
exploit  they  can  cite ;  and  that  afforded  proof 
rather  of  courage  and  sang  froid  than  knowledge  of 
tactics.  Their  hostilities  in  Florida  show  that 
they  are  only  middling  soldiers ;  yet  they  are 
unquestionably  superior  to  the  Mexicans,  and 
their  officers  are  well  taught ;  on  sea,  they  seem, 
however,  strong  and  formidable  ;  they  can  at  once 
blockade  the  ports  and  stop  the  revenue  of  Mex- 
ico. The  article  opens  with  assigning  all  right  in 
the  case  to  Mexico,  and  imputing  all  wrong  to  the 
United  States.  It  proceeds:  *'We  must  say 
roundly  that  it  is  the  concern  and  policy  of  Europe 
that  Mexico  should  not  be  dismembered,  and 
should  be  enabled  to  prevent  fresh  encroach- 
ments."    Here  is  the  end  and  moral  : 

"  The  United  States  deserve  applause  for  the 
prosperity  they  have  gained,  and  good  wishes  for 
its  prolongation.  They  form  a  great  nation  which 
cultivates  most  admirably  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
planted  by  Providence,  and  has  opened  vast  fields 
to  civilization,  but  the  domain  allotted  to  them  is 
quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  ambitious  and  enter- 
prising people.  It  is  ten  times  the  extent  of  our 
France,  which  nevertheless  is  a  very  fine  empire 
All  the  acquisitions  required  to  consolidate  them 
and  make  them  masters  of  their  own  possessions,.. 
they  have  already  won  by  force  or  negotiation. 
They  have  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Floridas,  and  all  that  originally  belonged  to  the 
Indians.  What  more  have  they  need  of?  Have 
not  their  twenty  millions  of  people  sufficient  roomi 
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in  their  vast  territories?  If  the  United  States 
knew  their  own  interest,  they  would  be  contented 
with  what  they  have.  The  civilized  world  cannot 
view  with  indifference  their  aggrandizement  on  the 
Mexican  side,  for  every  inch  of  ground  they  gain 
in  that  direction  is  so  much  given  up  to  the  infa- 
mous institution  of  slavery.  For  the  political  bal- 
ance of  the  world  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States  may  create  eventual  dangers,  which, 
though  distant,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  guard 
against.  Europe,  therefore,  watches  with  care  a 
great  empire  which  occupies  in  the  east  and  in  the 
north  an  immense  surface,  covered  with  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty-two  millions,  double  that  of  France 
and  that  of  Austria,  and  quadruple  that  of  Prussia, 
and  cannot  help  being  filled  with  the  contemplation 
of  another  colossus  which  may  occupy  the  whole 
space  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Columbia  river  in  the 
Oregon,  thus  acquiring  the  disposal  of  the  most 
productive  cultivable  lands  and  the  richest  mines 
of  the  earth,  and  extremely  redoubtable  at  sea. 
Between  the  autocracy  of  Russia  on  the  east,  and 
the  democracy  of  America  thus  aggrandized  on 
the  west,  Europe  may  find  herself  more  com- 
pressed than  she  may  one  day  think  consistent 
with  her  independence  and  dignity.  It  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  Europe  that  the  entirety  of  America 
;should  be  in  one  hand,  nor  do  we  think  America 
.herself  wishes  it.  Well  then  !  The  conquest  of 
Mexico  would  be  a  wide  step  towards  the  enslave- 
vment  of  the  world  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
:a  levy  of  bucklers  by  the  Mexicans  at  this  moment 
would  lead  the  way  to  this  subjection.  There  is, 
: therefore,  good  reason  why  the  public  mind  should 
Ibe  turned  with  attention  towards  what  is  now 
} passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Several  of  the  French  journals  perceived  and 
!  signalized  at  once  the  origin  and  drift  of  this 
:  appeal  to  Europe.  The  Courricr  du  Havre  rallied 
:  the  Debats  for  seeing  only  two  colossal  and  por- 
T  lentous  powers — Russia  and  the  American  Union. 
« Great  Britain  might  have  been  discerned,  and  even 
• "  modest  France  herself,  if  now  a  little  giant, 
'Would  grow  to  something  when  her  projects  in 
-Africa,  Oceania,  and  elsewhere  were  realized." 
'The  National  and  La  Presse  animadverted  on  the 
i  improvidence  of  this  new  aspect  of  the  entente 
<cordiale;  the  Siecle  (25th  instant)  equally  reproved 
rthe  cabinet,  arguing  that  France  might  profit  by 
American  aggrandizement  long  before  she  could 
\  have  anything  to  fear  from  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Guizot 
'was  only  lending  himself  to  the  fears  of  Great 
Britain  (the  true  colossus)  about  the  Canadas, 
•Oregon,  California,  and  British  maritime  supre- 

•  macy.     France  would  never  sanction  a  new  inter- 

•  vention  and  concert  such  as  the  article  shadowed 
forth,  and  its  authors  might  recur  with  benefit  to 

•  the  arguments  against  a  rupture  or  jarring  with  the 
United  States  which  came  from  the  same  oracle 
when  the  government  wished  to  settle  differences 
by  paying  the  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  in- 

•  demnity.  But  the  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
t  sive  direct  reply  to  the  Debats  appeared  in  the 
.  Esprit  Public,  a  new  cheap  daily  paper,  with  an 
:  able  editor  and  the  special  patronage  of  Lamartine. 
'  Let  me  indicate  the  heads  of  the  reply.  We  now 
i  learn  more  of  the  extent  of  the  stipulations  con- 
i  nected  with  the  seeming  concessions  in  the  Treaty 

•  of  Visit.  We  have  in  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
;  government  an  article  demi-hostile  to  the  United 
S  States.  This  power  is  charged  with  despoiling 
.  Mexico ;  and  the  recognition  of  Texan  indepen- 


dence by  France  and  Great  Britain  is  cautiously 
pretermitted — ^a  measure  which  the  Debats  once 
earnestly  commended.  Seeing  its  object — since 
betrayed — it  was  real  machiavelism.  The  Debats 
now  stimulates  the  blind  rage  of  Mexico  against 
the  Americans,  by  charging  them  with  the  whole 
evil,  and  overlooks  all  the  transactions  of  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  Mexico  for  the  twenty-five 
years  past,  which  should  render  her  more  sus- 
picious and  odious  than  the  Americans  to  the  im- 
potent victim.  Are  the  British  and  French  flags 
to  be  combined  against  the  United  Slates,  or  is  our 
moral  influence  merely  pledged  to  our  neighbor  in 
the  Oregon  affair?  The  enlargements  of  the 
Russian  and  American  empires  are  alone  signal- 
ized, and  with  studied  significance  :  but  Russian 
power  is,  plainly,  most  formidable  to  Great  Britain, 
who  thinks  of  Persia — India.  American  power  is 
the  counterpoise  to  the  British  overweening  pre- 
tensions on  the  ocean  and  projects  of  commercial 
monopoly.  Great  Britain  is  at  our  doors — Russia 
and  America  are  far  enough  off.  Our  lordly  and 
greedy  neighbor  has  tripled  her  might  and  sway 
since  1830.  The  Esprit  Public  then  specifies  the 
British  extension  and  designs  in  various  parts  of 
the  East,  in  Oceania,  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Africa,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  South  America  :  "  Eng- 
land, with  French  concurrence  or  connivance,  has 
assumed  the  police  of  all  seas  and  flaj^s ;  the 
political  centre  of  Europe  is  transferred  to  London, 
and  the  Debats  would  have  the  world  tremble  at 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  at  Russian  Asiatic 
progress,  alone  !  We  should  comprehend  such 
language  in  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle  ;  in 
a  French  sheet  and  at  Paris,  it  is  insupportable. 
There  is  a  bold  naivete  in  the  manifestation  of  such 
a  subserviency  to  our  eternal  rivals.  Until  now, 
there  was  a  seeming  or  professed  neutrality  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  the 
weight,  moral  weight  of  France  at  least,  is  now 
openly  thrown  into  the  British  scale." 


Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  two  numbers 
of  a  geographical  work,  for  which  we  desire,  and 
doubt  not,  an  abundant  success,  Morse's  Cera- 
graphic  Maps.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a  large 
Atlas,  and  are  sold  at  25  cents  a  number,  being 
only  6i  cents  for  each  map. 

Blair^s  Sermons,  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
matter  which  has  long  retained  its  popularity. 

A  very  handsome  volume  has  been  sent  to  us, 
called,  ^'Elements  of  Geology  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges,'' by  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
It  contains  300  well  executed  cuts,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  popular  as  well  as  instructive.  It  is  part  of 
a  series  of  first  books  on  Natural  History,  and  we 
see  from  the  advertisements,  that  teachers  and 
school  committees  at  the  South  and  West,  have 
greatly  praised  them.  The  seven  books  which 
have  preceded  this  we  have  not  seen,  but  they  are 
— Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Mammalogy,  Orni- 
thology, Herpetology  and  Ichthyology,  Conchol- 
ogy,  Entomology,  and  Botany.  We  cannot  be 
wrong  in  directing  the  attention  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  this  series.  Dr.  R.  is  the  author  of  a 
"Voyage  Round  the  world,"  published  several 
years  ago. 
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From  llic  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
HOT    SPRINGS    AND    VOLCANOES. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Sulphureous  Acid  Springs — 
Cold  Springs — Hot  Springs — Mud  Volcanoes — 
Volcanoes.  By  Baron  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt.* 

Having  now  taken  a  general  survey  of  the 
activity,  that  is,  of  the  internal  life  of  the  globe, 
in  its  heat,  in  its  electro-magnetic  tension,  in  its 
luminous  emanations  at  the  poles,  in  its  irregu- 
larly-recurring phenomenon  of  motion,  we  come  to 
chemical  changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are,  in 
like  manner,  the  consequence  of  planetary  vital 
activity.  From  the  ground  we  see  effusions  of 
watery  vapor  and  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  mostly 
free  from  all  admixture  of  azote  ;  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Sse- 
tschuan,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  where,  in  the  village  of  Fredonia, 
it  has  lately  been  employed  for  economical  pur- 
poses in  heating  and  lighting  ;f  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  of  sulphur  fumes,  and,  more  rarely, 
of  sulphureous  and  hydro-chloric  acid  vapors. 
Such  emanations  from  fissures  in  the  ground,  do 
not  only  indicate  the  dominion  of  volcanoes  long 
extinct  or  still  burning  ;  they  are  farther  observed 
exceptionally  in  districts  in  which  neither  trachyte 
nor  any  other  volcanic  rock  appears  at  the  surface. 
In  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  I  have  seen  sulphur  pre- 
cipitated from  hot  sulphureous  vapors  issuing  out 
of  mica-slate,  at  a  height  of  6410  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the  same,  and,  as  it  used 
to  be  regarded,  primitive  rock,  in  Cerra  Cuelo, 
near  Ticsan,  south  of  Quito,  exhibits  an  enormous 
bed  of  sulphur  in  pure  quartz. 

Of  all  the  gaseous   springs   which   the   earth 

*This  extract  from  Cosmos,  (English  edition  by  Bail- 
Here,)  at  present  in  course  of  publication,  is  slightly 
altered  and  enlarged. 

t  Carburetted  Hi/droq-en  Spring-  at  Fredonia. — Sailed 
in  a  steamboat  to  Frecionia,  a  town  of  1200  inhabitants, 
with  neat  white  houses,  and  six  churches.  The  streets 
are  lighted  up  with  natural  gas,  which  bubbles  out  of  the 
ground,  and  is  received  into  a  gasometer,  which  I  visited. 
This  gas  consists  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  issues 
from  a  black  bituminous  slate,  one  of  the  beds  of  the 
Hamilton  group  of  the  New  York  geologists,  or  part  of 
the  Devonian  formation  of  Europe.  The  lighthouse- 
keeper  at  Fredonia  told  me,  that,  near  the  shore,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  gasometer,  he  bored  a  hole 
through  this  black  slate,  and  the  gas  soon  collected  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  explode,  when  ignited. —  'lYarcls  in 
North  America.     By  Charles  L^'ell.     Vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 

Burning  Spring  of  Niagara. — At  the  falls  of  Niag- 
ara, where  we  next  spent  a  week,  residing  in  a  hotel  on 
the  Canada  side,  I  resumed  my  geological  explorations 
of  last  summer.  Every  part  of  tlie  scenery,  from  Grand 
Island  above  the  falls,  to  the  ferry  at  Queenstown,  seven 
miles  below,  deserves  to  be  studied  at  leisure. 

We  visited  the  "  burning  spring"  at  the  edge  of  the 
river  above  the  rapids,  where  carburetted  hydrogen,  or,  in 
the  modern  chemical  phraseology,  a  light  hydro-carbon, 
similar  to  that  before  mentioned  at  Fredonia,  rises  from 
beneath  the  water  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  The  bitu- 
minous matter  supplying  this  gas  is  probably  of  animal 
origin,  as  this  limestone  is  full  of  marine  moUusca,  Crus- 
tacea, and  corals,  without  vegetable  remains,  unless  some 
fucoids  may  have  decomposed  in  the  same  strata.  The 
invisible  gas  makes  its  way  in  countless  bubbles  through 
the  clear  transparent  waters  of  the  Niagara.  On  the 
application  of  a  lighted  candle,  it  takes  fire,  and  plays 
about  with  a  lambent  flickering  flame,  which  seldom 
touches  the  water,  the  gas  being,  at  first,  too  pure  to  be 
inflanimable,  and  only  obtaining  sufficient  oxygen  after 
mingling  with  the  atmosphere  at  the  height  of  several 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  stream. — Lj/eWs  Travels 
in  North  America^  vol.  ii.,  p.  90.— Edit.  ofPldl.  Journal. 


pours  forth,  those  of  carbonic  acid  (mofetten)  are 
still,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  important,  both 
in  number  and  extent.  Germany,  in  her  deeply- 
cut  valleys  of  the  Eifel,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Lach,  in  the  Kesselthal  of  Wehr,  and  in 
Western  Bohemia,  as  also  in  the  burning  foci  of 
the  primeval  world,  or  their  vicinity,  shows  us 
these  effusions  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  kind  of  last 
effort  of  volcanic  activity.  In  former  epochs, 
where,  with  a  higher  temperature  of  the  earth, 
and  the  frequency  of  fissures  yet  unfilled,  the 
processes  which  we  are  here  describing  proceeded 
more  actively  where  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery 
vapors  were  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  in 
larger  quantities  than  at  present,  the  youthful 
vegetable  world,  as  Adolph  Brongniart  has  acutely 
observed,  must  have  attained  almost  everywhere, 
and  independently  of  geographical  position,  to  the 
most  rank  luxuriance  and  evolution  of  its  organs. 
In  the  ever  hot,  ever  moist  atmosphere,  surcharged 
with  carbonic  acid,  vegetables  must  have  found 
such  vital  excitement,  such  superfluity  of  nourish- 
ment, as  enabled  them  to  supply  the  material  of 
those  beds  of  coal  and  lignite,  the  exhaustion  of 
which  it  is  dilSicult  to  conceive,  and  which  now 
serve  as  foundations  for  the  physical  strength  and 
the  welfare  of  nations.*     Such  beds  are  princi- 

*In  Lyell's  interesting  Travels  in  North  America, 
already  quoted,  we  meet  with  the  following  remarks  on 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
the  plants  of  the  coal  formation  flourished : — "  Before 
concluding  the  remarks,  which  are  naturally  suggested 
by  a  visit  to  the  Great  Dismal,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
a  popular  doctrine,  favored  by  some  geologists,  respecting 
an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  in 
which  the  coal  plants  are  supposed  to  have  flourished. 
Sonrie  imagine  the  air  to  have  neen  so  full  of  choke  damp 
during  the  ancient  era  alluded  to,  that  it  was  unfitted  for 
the  respiration  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  and  birds,  or 
even  reptiles,  which  require  a  more  rapid  oxygenation  of 
their  blood  than  creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion, such  as  have  alone  been  met  with  hitherto  in  the 
carboniferous  and  older  strata.  It  is  assumed,  that  an 
excess  of  oxygen  was  set  free  when  the  plants  which 
elaborated  the  coal  subtracted  manj'  hundred  million 
tons  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  previ- 
ously loaded  the  air.  All  this  carbon  was  then  perma- 
nently locked  up  in  the  solid  scams  of  coal,  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  essen- 
tially altered. 

But  they  who  reason  thus  are  bound  to  inform  us  what 
may  have  been  the  duration  of  the  period  in  the  course  of 
which  so  much  carbon  was  secreted  by  the  powers  of 
vegetable  life  ;  and,  secondly,  what  accession  of  fresh 
carbonic  acid  did  the  air  receive  in  the  same.  We  know 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  the  air  is  continu- 
ally suppliect  with  carbonic  acid  from  several  sources,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  Jirst,  The  daily  putrefaction  of 
dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ;  secondly.  The 
disintegration  of  rocks  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and 
organic  matter ;  and,  thirdly,  The  copious  evolution  of 
this  gas  from  mineral  springs  and  the  earth,  especially  in 
volcanic  countries.  By  that  law,  which  causes  two  gases 
of  different  specific  gravity,  when  brought  into  contact,  to 
become  uniformly  diffused  and  mutually  absorbed  through 
the  whole  space  which  they  occupy,  the  heavy  carbonic 
acid  finds  its  way  upwards  through  all  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  solid  materials  of  large  forests  are 
given  out  from  the  earth  in  an  invisible  form,  or  in  bub- 
bles rising  through  the  water  of  springs.  Peat  mosses  of 
no  slight  depth,  and  covering  thousands  of  square  miles, 
are  thus  fed  with  their  mineral  constituents,  without 
materially  deranging  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  man.  Thousands  of  trees  grow  up,  float 
down  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  and 
are  buried,  and  yet  the  air,  at  the  end  of  many  centuries, 
may  be  as  much  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  as 
before. 

Coral  reefs  are,  year  after  year,  growing  in  the  ocean  ; 
springs  and  rivers  feed  the  same  ocean  with  carbonic  acid 
and  lime  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer,  that  when 
mountain  masses  of  calcareous  rock  have- thus  beengrad- 
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pally  contained  in  basins,  and  are  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  Europe.  They  are  abundant  in  the 
British  Isles,  in  Belgium,  in  France,  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  the  same  prime- 
val times  of  all-pervading  volcanic  action,  too, 
must  those  enormous  quantities  of  carbonaceous 
matter  have  issued  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  all  the  limestone  rocks  contain,  and  which, 
separated  from  oxygen,  and  represented  in  the 
solid  form,  composes  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
absolute  bulk  of  those  mountain  masses.  The 
carbonic  acid  which  the  atmosphere  still  contained, 
and  which  was  not  absorbed  by  the  alkaline 
earths,  was  gradually  consumed  by  the  vegetation 
of  the  primeval  world  ;  so  that  the  atmosphere, 
purified  by  the  processes  of  vegetable  life,  by  and 
by  contained  no  more  of  the  gas  than  was  uninju- 
rious  to  the  organization  of  such  animals  as  people 
the  earth  at  the  present  time.  Sulphurous  or  sul- 
phuric acid  vapors,  too,  occurring  more  frequently, 
and  much  more  abundantly,  then  than  now,  occa- 
sioned ^the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  waters — mollusca  and  numerous  genera  of 
fishes,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  strangely 
contorted  beds  of  gypsum,  which  have  often,  appa- 
rently, been  shaken  by  earthquakes. 

Under  precisely  similar  physical  relations,  there 
were  further  thrown  out  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  various  gases  and  liquids,  mud,  and,  from 
the  eruption  cones  of  volcanoes,  which  are  but  a 
species  of  intermitting  springs,  streams  of  molten 
earths.  All  these  matters  owe  their  temperature, 
and  the  nature  of  their  chemical  constitution,  to 
the  place  of  their  origin.  The  mean  temperature 
of  ordinary  springs  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere  where  they  appear,  when  the  water 
is  derived  from  high  levels ;  their  temperature 
increases  with  the  depth  of  the  strata  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  at  their  origin.  The  numer- 
ical law  of  this  increase  has  been  stated  above. 
The  mixture  of  the  waters,  which  come  from  the 
mountain  elevations,  or  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  renders  the  position  of  the  isogeothermal 
lines,  or  lines  of  equal  internal  heat  of  the 
earth,  diflicult  of  determination,  when  the  conclu- 
sion has  to  be  come  to  from  the  temperature  of 
springs  as  they  rise.  So,  at  least,  did  I  and  my 
friends  find  it  in  some  experiments  which  we 
made  in  Northern  Asia.  The  temperature  of 
springs,  which  has  been  so  constant  an  object  of 
physical  investigation  for  the  last  half  century, 
depends,  like  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  on  numerous  and  highly  complex  causes. 
It  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  of  the  stratum 
in  which  they  have  their  origin,  of  the  capacity 
for  heat  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  quantity  and 
temperature  of  the  atmospheric  or  meteoric  water 

ually  formed  in  the  sea,  any  essential  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  its  waters  has  been  brought 
about.  We  have  no  accurate  data,  as  yet,  for  measuring, 
whether  in  our  own  time,  or  at  any  remote  geological  era, 
the  relative  supply  and  consumption  of  carbon  in  the  air 
or  the  ocean,  causes  the  amount  of  those  elements  to  vary 
greatly  ;  but  the  variation,  if  admitted,  would  not  have 
caused  an  excess,  but  rather  a  deficit,  of  carbon,  in  the 
periods  most  productive  of  coal  or  peat,  as  compared  to 
any  subsequent  or  antecedent  epochs.  In  fact,  a  climate 
favoring  the  rank  and  luxurious  growth  of  plants,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  checking  their  decay,  and  giving  rise  to 
peat  or  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter,  might,  for  the 
time,  diminish  the  average  amountof  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere — a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  assumed  by  those  to  whose  views  I  am  now  object- 
ing.— l\avels  in  North  America.  By  Charles  Lyell. 
Vol.  i.,  p.  150.— Edit,  of  Phil.  Journal. 


that  falls;  which  last,  again,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  origin,  diflfers  in  its  temperature  from 
that  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cold  springs,  as  they  are  called,  can  only  give 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  if  unmixed  with 
water  that  is  rising  from  great  depths,  or  that  is 
descending  from  considerable  heights,  and  when 
they  have  flowed  for  a  very  long  way  under  the 
surface — in  our  latitudes  from  40  to  60  feet,  in  the 
equinoctial  zone,  according  to  Boussingault,  one 
foot.  These  depths  are  those,  in  fact,  of  the 
stratum  of  rock  in  which,  in  the  temperate  and 
torrid  zone  respectively,  the  point  of  invariable 
temperature  begins,  in  which  the  hourly,  diurnal, 
or  monthly  variations  in  temperature  of  the  air  are 
no  longer  perceived. 

Hot  springs  burst  out  of  the  most  diversified 
mineral  strata  ;  the  hottest  of  all  the  permanent 
springs  which  have  yet  been  observed,  and  which 
I  myself  discovered,  flow  remote  from  all  vol- 
canoes. I  here  refer  to  the  Aguas  calientes  de 
Las  Trincheras  between  Porto  Cabello  and  New 
Valencia,  in  South  America,  and  to  the  Aguas  de 
Comangillas,  near  Guanaxuato,  in  Mexico.  The 
first  spring  issuing  from  granite,  indicated  90'3° 
C.  ;  the  second,  which  issues  from  basalt,  showed 
96 '4°  C.  The  depth  of  the  source  of  water  of 
these  temperatures,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
law  of  increase  of  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  must  probably  be  about  6700  feet  (more 
than  half  a  geographical  mile.)  If  the  cause  of 
the  heat  of  thermal  springs,  as  well  as  of  active 
volcanoes,  be  the  universally  diflfused  heat  of  the 
earth,  then  would  rocks  produce  an  effect  only 
through  their  capacity  for,  and  their  power  of,  con- 
ducting heat.  The  hottest  of  all  the  permanent 
springs,  those,  namely,  from  95°  to  97°  C.  (204° 
to  207"6°  F.,)  it  is  remarkable,  are  the  purest,  are 
those  that  contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  in  solution.  Their  temperature  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  less  permanent  than  that  of 
springs  between  50^  and  74'^  C,  the  in  variableness 
of  which,  both  in  regard  to  temperature  and  mine- 
ral impregnation,  has  been  maintained  so  wonder- 
fully, within  the  confines  of  Europe  at  least,  during 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  i.  e.  since  accurate 
thermometrical  observations  and  chemical  analyses 
were  made.  Boussingault  found  that  the  thermal 
springs  of  Las  Trincheras  had  risen  in  tempera- 
ture, in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years  (from 
1800,  when  my  journey  was  performed,  to  1823,) 
from  93-3°  to  97°  C.  This  very  smoothly-flowing 
spring  is,  consequently,  at  this  time  7°  C.  higher 
in  temperature  than  the  intermitting  Geyser  and 
Strokr,  the  temperature  of  which  has  been  lately 
more  carefully  ascertained  by  Krug  of  Nidda. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  origin  of 
these  hot  springs  being  due  to  the  percolation  of 
cold  meteoric  water  into  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  its  contact  there  with  a  volcanic  focus,  was 
presented  in  the  preceding  century,  in  connection 
with  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  which  was 
unknown  to  geography  till  after  my  South  Ameri- 
can journey.  VV^hen  this  mountain  suddenly  made 
its  appearance  in  September,  1759,  rising  to  a 
height  of  1580  feet  above  the  surrounding  level, 
the  two  small  streams  Rios  de  Cuitimba  y  de  San 
Pedro  disappeared  ;  but  some  time  afterwards 
they  made  their  appearance  again,  under  the 
dreadful  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  as  hot  springs. 
In  1803,  I  found  their  temperature  65°8  C. 

The  springs  of  Greece  still  flow  apparently  in 
the  same  places  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  Helle- 
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nic  antiquity.  The  spring  of  Erosinos,  two  leagues 
south  of  Argos,  in  the  declivity  of  Chaon,  is  even 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At  Delphi,  the  Cassotis 
(the  so-called  Wells  of  St.  Nicholas)  still  rises  to 
the  south  of  the  Lesche,  and  flows  under  the 
Temple  of  Apollo;  the  Castalia,  too,  at  the  foot 
of  Phaedriadafi,  and  the  Pirene  at  Acrocorinth,  are 
there,  as  well  as  the  hot  baths  of  -^depsos  in 
Cubaea,  in  which  Sulla  bathed  at  the  time  of  the 
Mithridatic  w^ar.  I  gladly  adduce  these  particu- 
lars, because  they  forcibly  remind  us  how,  in  a 
country  exposed  to  earthquakes  so  frequent  and  so 
violent,  the  interior  of  our  planet  has  been  able  to 
preserve  its  spring  canals  unaltered  for  2000  years 
at  least.  The  Fontaine  Jaillissante  of  Lillers,  in 
the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  was  bored  in 
the  year  1126,  and  ever  since  then  has  the  water 
flowed  uninterruptedly  to  the  same  height,  and  in 
the  same  quantity.  The  excellent  geographer  of 
the  Caramanian  coasts,  Captain  Reaufort,  more- 
over, observed  the  same  flame,  fed  by  a  stream  of 
inflammable  gas,  which  flows  out  in  the  district  of 
Phaselis,  which  Pliny  describes  as  the  flame  of 
Chinifflra  in  Lycia. 

The  observations  made  by  Arago  in  1821,  that 
the  deeper  Artesian  wells  are  the  warmer,  was  the 
first  means  of  throwing  a  great  light  upon  the 
origin  of  thermal  springs,  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  according  to  the  depth.  It  is  remarkable, 
and  only  noticed  in  very  recent  times,  that  St. 
Patricius,  probably  Bishop  of  Pertusa,  was  led  to  a 
very  correct  view  of  the  phenomenon  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  appearance  of  hot  springs  near 
Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  boiling-hot  water 
which  poured  out  from  the  earth,  he  answered  : — 
*'  Fire  is  nourished  in  the  clouds,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  as  Etna,  and  another  mountain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  inform  you.  The 
subterranean  waters  rise  as  through  syphons  ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  heat  of  hot  springs  is  this :  the 
waters  that  are  more  remote  from  the  subterrane- 
ous fire  show  themselves  colder  ;  those  that  flow 
in  closer  proximity  to  the  fire,  warmed  by  it,  bring 
an  insupportable  heat  to  the  surface  which  we 
inhabit." 

As  earthquakes  are  frequently  accompanied  by 
eruptions  of  water  and  watery  vapor,  so  do  we  per- 
ceive in  the  salses,  or  the  small  mud-volcanoes,  a 
transition  from  the  alternating  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  jets  of  vapor  and  thermal  springs  to  the 
great  and  frightful  activity  of  hills  that  vomit  forth 
lava.  If  these,  as  springs  of  melted  mineral  mat- 
ter, produce  volcanic  rocks,  so  do  the  thermal 
springs  that  are  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphurous  gas,  (and  earthy  matters,)  produce,  by 
incessant  precipitation,  either  horizontal  beds  of 
limestone,  (travertin,)  or  they  form  conical  hillocks, 
as  in  the  north  of  Africa,  (Algeira,)  and  the  Banos 
of  Caxamarca,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes.  In  the  travertin  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  not  far  from  Hobart  Town,  there  are 
contained,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  flora.  By  lava  and  travertin, 
two  species  of  rock,  the  production  of  which  goes 
on  under  our  eyes,  we  here  indicate  the  grand  an- 
tithesis in  geognostical  relations. 

Mud-volcanoes  (salsen)  deserve  a  greater  share 
of  attention  than  geologists  have  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  extent  of  the  phenomena  has 
been  overlooked,  because  in  the  two  states  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to  us,  the  ono  of  repose  is 
that  which  has  been  principally  dwelt  upon  ;  and 


in  this  state  of  repose  mud-volcanoes  often  continue 
for  centuries.  The  production  of  mud-vocanoes  is 
accompanied  by  earthquakes,  subterranean  thun- 
der, the  elevation  of  a  whole  district  of  country, 
and  the  eruption  of  flames,  which  rise  high,  but 
last  only  for  a  short  time.  When  the  mud-volcano 
of  lokmali  made  its  appearance  in  the  peninsula  of 
Abscheron,  eastward  from  Baku,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  (on  the  27th  of  November,  1827,)  flames  burst 
forth,  and  blazed  up  to  an  extraordinary  height  for 
a  period  of  three  hours  ;  for  the  next  succeeding 
tM'enty  hours  they  scarcely  rose  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  crater  that  discharged  the  mud. 
The  column  of  flame  mounted  to  such  a  height 
near  the  village  of  Baklichi,  westward  from  Baku, 
that  it  was  seen  at  the  distance  of  six  (German) 
miles.  Great  blocks  of  stone,  torn  from  their  foun- 
dations beneath,  were  scattered  widely  around. 
Similar  blocks  are  observed  about  the  now  slum- 
bering mud-volcanoes  of  Monte  Zibio,  near  Sassu- 
olo,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  second  state,  or 
that  of  activity,  has  continued  for  1500  years  in  the 
mud  volcano  of  Girgenti,  (Macalubi,)  in  Sicily, 
which  is  described  by  the  ancients.  Many  conical 
hillocks,  of  eight,  ten,  and  even  thirty  feet  high, 
though  the  height,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  these 
varies  at  difl!erent  times,  are  there  seen  arranged 
near  one  another.  From  the  superior  very  small 
basin,  which  is  full  of  water,  along  with  the  peri- 
odic escapes  of  gas,  there  are  periodic  streams  of 
clayey  mud  discharged.  The  mud  of  these  vol- 
canoes is  generally  cold,  but  occasionally,  as  at 
Damak,  in  the  province  of  Samarang,  island  of 
Java,  it  is  of  high  temperature.  The  gases, 
which  escape  with  a  rushing  noise,  are  also  of 
diflferent  kinds — hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with  naph- 
tha ;  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  as  Parrot  and  I  ascer- 
tained, (in  the  peninsula  of  Taman  and  ihe  South 
American  Volcancitos  de  Turbaco,)  almost  pure 
nitrogen  gas. 

Mud- volcanoes,  after  the  first  forcible  outburst 
of  flame,  which  perhaps  is  not  common  to  all  in 
the  same  measure,  present  the  observer  with  a 
picture  of  an  activity  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
that  proceeds  incessantly  but  feebly.  The  com- 
munication with  the  deep  strata,  in  which  a  high 
temperature  prevails,  is  speedily  interrupted  again  ; 
and  the  cold  discharges  of  mud-volcanoes  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  seat  of  the  phenomenon,  in  its 
state  of  continuance,  cannot  be  very  remote  from 
the  surface.  The  reaction  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  upon  its  outer  crust  is  exhibited  in  a  very 
diflferent  degree  of  force  in  the  proper  volcanoes, 
or  burning  mountains  ;  in  other  words,  in  those 
points  of  the  earth  where  a  permanent  communi- 
cation, or,  at  all  events,  a  communication  that  is 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  is  established  between 
the  surface  and  the  deep  focus  of  ignition.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  more  or  less 
exaggerated  volcanic  phenomena,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, hot  springs  and  jets  of  steam,  mud-volca- 
noes, the  rising  up  of  bell  and  dome-shaped  un- 
opened trachytic  mountains,  the  opening  of  these 
mountains,  or  the  upheaval  of  basaltic  beds  as  cra- 
ters of  elevation,  lastly,  the  rise  of  a  permanent 
volcano  within  the  crater  of  elevation  itself,  or 
amongst  the  fragments  of  its  previous  constitution. 
At  different  times,  along  with  different  degrees  of 
activity  and  force,  permanent  volcanoes  throw  out 
jets  of  aqueous  vapor,  acids,  glowing  ashes  and 
scoriae,  and,  when  the  resistance  can  be  over- 
come, ribbon-shaped  small  fiery  streams  of  melted 
earthy  matter. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  great  but  local  manifes- 
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tation  of  force  in  the  interior  of  our  planet,  elastic 
vapors  raise  either  single  parts  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  into  dome-shaped,  unopened  masses  of  fels- 
pathic  trachyte  and  dolerite,  (Puy  de  Dome  and 
Chimborazo,)  or  the  upheaved  strata  are  broken 
through,  and  inclined  outwards,  in  such  wise,  that 
upon  the  opposite  inner  aspect  a  steep  rocky  edge 
is  produced.  This  edge  then  becomes  the  boundary 
of  a  crater  of  elevation.  When  this  has  risen  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  does  not,  by  any 
means,  happen  in  every  case,  it  then  determines 
the  whole  of  the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  the 
upheaved  island.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  circular 
form  of  Palma,  which  Leopold  von  Buch  has  de- 
scribed so  carefully  and  so  ably,  as  well  as  of 
Nisyros,  in  the  -<3ilgean  Sea.  Occasionally,  one- 
half  the  ring-like  edge  is  destroyed  :  and  in  the 
bay  which  the  sea  that  has  flowed  in  then  forms, 
the  social  coral  polypi  establish  themselves,  and 
produce  their  cellular  dwellings.  Craters  of  ele- 
vation on  continents  are  also  frequently  found 
filled  with  water,  when  they  contribute  to  beautify 
the  landscape  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Their  origin  is  not  connected  with  any  particu- 
lar mountain  rock  ;  they  break  out  in  basalt,  tra- 
chyte, leucitic  porphyry,  (Somma,)  or  in  doleritic 
aggregates  of  augite  and  Labrador.  Hence  the 
very  dissimilar  natures  and  external  forms  of  this 
kind  of  crater  edge.  "  No  eruptive  phenomena 
take  place  from  such  boundaries.  Through  them 
there  is  no  permanent  channel  of  communication 
established  with  the  interior  ;  and  it  is  only  very 
rarely  that  traces  of  still  active  volcanic  power  are 
discovered  in  the  precincts,  or  within  the  circuit  of 
such  craters.  The  force  competent  to  bring  about 
such  important  effects,  must  long  have  accumu- 
lated, and  gained  strength  in  the  interior,  before  it 
could  have  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  superin- 
cumbent masses.  On  the  formation  of  new  islands, 
it  raises  up  granular  rocky  masses  and  conglome- 
rates (layers  of  tufa  full  of  marine  plants)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Compressed  gases  escape 
through  the  crater  of  elevation  ;  but  a  mass  of 
such  magnitude,  thus  upheaved,  sinks  down  again, 
and  closes  forthwith  the  openings,  which  are  only 
formed  for  such  manifestations  of  force.  No  vol- 
cano is  produced." 

A  proper  valcano  only  arises  where  a  perma- 
nent connection  is  established  between  the  interior 
of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  Here  the  reac- 
tion of  the  interior  upon  the  exterior  proceeds  for 
lengthened  periods.  It  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
Vesuvius,  (Fisove,)  be  interrupted  for  centuries, 
and  exhibit  itself  anew  with  renovated  vigor.  Li 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  already  customary,  in 
Rome,  to  rank  -^tna  among  the  number  of  the 
gradually  expiring  volcanic  mountains;  -Lilian, 
indeed,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  that  the  sea- 
men began  to  see  the  sinking  summit  at  a  less  dis- 
tance on  the  high  seas  than  formerly.  Where  the 
evidence  of  the  eruption — I  might  say  the  old  scaf- 
folding— has  been  perfectly  preserved,  the  volcano 
shows  itself  rising  from  a  crater  of  elevation  ;  there 
a  high  rocky  wall,  a  rampart  of  greatly  inclined 
strata,  surrounds  the  isolated  cone  in  the  manner 
of  a  circus.  Sometimes  there  is  not  a  trace  of  this 
circus-like  enclosure  visible  ;  and  the  volcano,  not 
always  conical  in  figure,  then  arises  as  an  elon- 
gated ridge  immediately  from  the  elevated  plat- 
form. This  is  the  case  with  Pichincha,  at  the 
foot  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Quito. 

As  the  nature  of  mountain  rocks,  in  other 
words,  the  combination  or  grouping  of  simple  min- 


erals into  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  into 
trachyte,  basalt,  and  dolerite,  independently  of 
present  climates,  and  under  the  most  dissimilar 
zones,  is  still  the  same  ;  so  do  we  everywhere 
observe  the  same  laws  of  formation  proclaiming 
themselves  in  the  realm  of  inorganic  nature,  laws 
according  to  which  the  strata  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  one  another, 
and  under  the  influence  of  elastic  forces,  break 
through  one  another  as  dikes.  This  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomena  is  particularly  striking  in 
volcanoes.  When  the  navigator,  among  the  isl- 
ands of  distant  seas,  finding  himself  surrounded 
by  palms  and  strange  forms  of  vegetation,  and  no 
longer  sees  the  same  stars,  in  the  individualities 
of  the  landscape,  he  still  traces  the  characters  of 
Vesuvius,  the  dome-shaped  summit  of  Auverg^ie, 
the  crater  of  elevation  of  the  Canaries  and  Azores, 
the  fissures  of  eruption  of  Iceland  repeated  and 
reflected.  A  glance  at  the  attendant  of  our  planet, 
the  moon,  generalizes  still  farther  the  analogy  of 
formation  here  adverted  to.  In  maps  of  the  moon, 
we  observe  in  our  satellite,  without  atmosphere 
and  without  water,  vast  craters  of  elevation,  which 
surround  conical  mountains,  or  support  them  on 
their  circular  walls ;  unquestionable  effects  of  the 
reaction  of  the  interior  of  the  moon  upon  her  exte- 
rior, aided  by  the  influence  of  diminished  gravity. 
If,  in  many  languages,  volcanoes  are  properly 
designated  Burning  Mountains,  it  would  still  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  were  produced 
by  any  gradual  accumulation  of  the  streams  of 
lava  that  have  flowed  from  them  :  their  origin 
appears  to  be  much  more  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  upheaval  of  tenacious  masses 
of  trachyte,  or  augitic  rock,  including  polychroma- 
tic [Labrador]  felspar.  The  measure  of  the  up- 
heaving force  reveals  itself  in  the  height  of  the 
volcano ;  and  this  is  so  different,  that  in  one  case 
it  is  a  mere  hillock  (as  in  Cosima,  one  of  the 
Japanese  Kuriles  ;*)  in  another,  it  is  a  cone  that 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  relative  height  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  frequency  of  the  eruptions ;  as  if  these 
were  much  more  common  in  the  lower  than  the 
loftier  volcanoes.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing series  : — Stromboli,  (2175  feet  high,)  Gua- 
camayo,  in  the  province  of  Quiros,  which  thunders 
almost  every  day,  (I  have  frequently  heard  it  in 
Chilo,  near  Quito,  at  a  distance  of  22  German 
miles,)  Vesuvius,  (3637  feet  high,)  ^tna,  (10,200 
feet  high,)  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  (11,424  feet 
high,)  and  Cotopaxi  (17,892  feet  high.)  If  the 
focus  of  these  several  volcanoes  be  at  the  same 
depth  below  the  surface,  a  greater  force  will  be 
required  to  raise  the  molten  masses  to  a  six  or 
eight  times  higher  level.  Whilst  the  low  Strom- 
boli (Strongyle)  has  labored  incessantly,  at  least 
snice  the  times  of  the  Homeric  traditions,  and 
serves  as  a  light-house  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
guiding  the  seaman  with  its  fiery  signal  on  his 
course,  the  more  lofty  volcanoes  are  characterized 
by  lengthened  periods  of  repose.  The  eruptions 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  colossal  volcanoes 
that  crown  the  Andes,  occur  at  intervals  almost  of 
a  century  apart;  where  exceptions  to  this  rule 
have  been  observed — and  I  long  ago  directed 
attention  to  them — they  may  probably  be  connected 
with  the  circumstance,  that  the  communication 
between  the  volcanic  focus  and  the  crater  of  erup- 

*  Vide  Jameson's  Edin.  Phil.  Journal  for  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Cosima,  communicated  by  Tilesius. 
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tion  is  not,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  be,  equally 
or  permanently  free  in  every  volcano  at  all  times. 
In  the  less  elevated  volcanoes  the  channel  of  com- 
munication may  be  closed  for  a  season ;  so  that 
their  eruptions  become  rarer,  without  their  being, 
on  this  account,  any  nearer  to  extinction. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
the  absolute  height  of  volcanoes,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  activity,  in  so  far  as  this  is  externally  visi- 
ble, the  place  at  which  the  lava  flows  out  is  closely 
connected.  Eruptions  from  the  crater  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  case  of  many  volcanoes  ;  they 
generally  proceed  from  the  lateral  fissures,  (as  no- 
ticed by  the  celebrated  historian,  Berabo,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  whilst  yet  a  youth,)  at  places 
where  the  flanks  of  the  uplifted  mountain,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  shape  and  position,  offer  the  least 
amount  of  resistance.  Upon  these  fissures  cones 
of  eruption  are  occasionally  raised.  The  larger  of 
these  are  of  such  dimensions  that  they  are  often 
erroneously  designated  by  the  title  of  new  volca- 
noes. Ranked  side  by  side,  they  show  the  direc- 
tion of  a  fissure  which  has  again  become  closed : 
the  smaller  ones  frequently  occur  in  groups,  close- 
ly set  together,  and  cover  whole  districts,  as  it 
were,  with  bell-shaped,  or  beehive-like,  elevations. 
To  the  latter  class  belong  the  hornitos  of  Jorullo, 
and  the  cone  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  of  the  volcano  of  Awatscha,  according 
to  Postels,  and  of  the  lava  field  near  the  Baidare 
mountains,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  ac- 
cording to  Erman. 

When  volcanoes  do  not  rise  free  and  isolated 
from  a  plain,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  table-lands  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet  * 
high,  as  in  the  double  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Quito, 
this  circumstance  may  very  well  give  rise  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  violent  eruptions,  when  red-hot 
ashes  and  scoriae  are  thrown  out  with  detonations 
that  are  heard  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  are 
never  accompanied  with  streams  of  lava.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  volcanoes  of  Popayan,  of  the 
lofty  plains  of  Los  Pastes,  and  of  the  Andes  of 
Quito  ;  the  single  volcano  of  Antisana,  among  the 
latter,  perhaps  excepted. 

The  height  of  the  cone  of  ashes^  and  the  dimen- 
sions and  form  of  the  crater,  are  the  elements  in 
the  figure  of  volcanoes  which  more  particularly  im- 
press upon  each  of  them  an  individual  character ; 
but  of  these  elements,  both  the  cone  and  the  crater 
are  perfectly  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
whole  mountain.  Vesuvius  is  not  one  third  of  the 
height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  yet  its  cone  of 
ashes  forms  one  third  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
mountain,  whilst  the  cone  of  ashes  of  the  peak  is 
only  one  twenty-second  of  the  entire  elevation.  In 
the  case  of  another  volcano  of  much  greater  height 
than  the  peak,  that  of  Rucu-Pinchincha,  namely, 
the  relations  come  nearer  to  those  of  Vesuvius. 
Of  all  the  volcanoes  I  have  seen  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, Cotopaxi  is  that  of  which  the  conical  form 
is  the  most  regular  and  beautiful.  A  sudden  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  of  its  cone  of  ashes  indicates  the 
proximity  of  an  eruption.  Before  there  is  even 
any  smoke  visible  in  the  attenuated  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  that  surround  the  summit  of  the  cra- 
ter's mouth,  the  walls  of  the  ash-cone  are  some- 
times heated  through,  when  the  entire  mountain 
presents  the  most  threatening  and  ill-omened  as- 
pect. 

*  French  feet  in  this  and  every  other  instance  in  the 
present  paper. 


The  crater  which,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  oc- 
cupies the  summit  of  the  volcano,  forms  a  deep, 
and  often  accessible,  basin-shaped  valley,  whose 
bottom  is  subject  to  incessant  changes.  The 
greater  or  less  depth  of  the  crater  is,  in  many  vol- 
canoes, an  indication  of  the  proximity  or  remote- 
ness of  an  eruption.  In  the  basin-shaped  crater, 
extensive  fissures  open  and  close  again  alternately, 
through  which  vapors  of  various  kinds  find  vent, 
or  small,  rounded,  and  fiery  openings,  filled  with 
molten  matters  are  seen.  The  floor  rises  and  falls, 
and  in  it  are  formed  hillocks  of  ashes  and  cones  of 
eruption,  which  occasionally  rise  high  above  the 
edges  of  the  crater,  and  give  the  volcano  its  char- 
acteristic physiognomy  for  years  ;  but,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  fresh  eruptions,  they  sink  suddenly 
down  and  disappear.  The  openings  of  these  cones 
of  eruption,  which  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
must  not,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  be  confounded 
with  the  crater  itself,  which  encircles  them.  When 
the  crater  is  inaccessible,  from  its  vast  depth,  and 
the  perpendicular  inward  slope  of  its  sides,  as 
in  the  case  of  Rucu-Pichincha,  (14,946  feet  high,) 
one  can  still  look  down  from  the  edges  upon  the 
summits  of  the  monticules  which  rise  within  the 
cauldron-like  crater,  partially  filled  with  sulphure- 
ous vapor.  A  more  wonderful  or  grander  natural 
prospect  I  have  never  enjoyed.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween two  eruptions,  the  crater  of  a  volcano  may 
exhibit  no  luminous  phenomenon,  but  merely  open 
fissures  and  jets  of  watery  vapor ;  or  hillocks  of 
ashes,  that  can  be  approached  without  danger,  are 
found  upon  its  scarcely-heated  bottom.  These 
often  gratify  the  wandering  geognost,  without 
making  him  run  any  risk,  by  casting  out  glowing 
masses,  which  fall  on  the  edges  of  the  cone  of  sco- 
riaj,  their  appearance  being  regularly  announced  by 
slight,  and  entirely  local,  shocks — earthquakes  on 
a  small  scale.  Lava  occasionally  flows  from  open 
fissures,  or  small  fiery  gorges,  into  the  crater  itself, 
without  bursting  through  its  walls,  or  overflowing 
its  edges.  But  if  it  does  break  through,  the  mol- 
ten spring  generally  flows  smoothly,  and  in  such  a 
determinate  direction,  that  the  great  cauldron-like 
valley,  called  the  crater,  can  still  be  visited  during 
the  period  of  the  eruption.  Without  a  particular 
description  of  the  form,  and  also  of  the  normal 
structure  of  burning  mountains,  phenomena  cannot 
be  rightly  comprehended  which  have  been  distorted 
by  fantastical  descriptions,  and  the  various  signifi- 
cations attached  to  the  words.  Crater,  Cone  of 
eruption,  and  Volcano ;  or  rather,  to  the  indefinite 
and  indeterminate  use  of  these  words.  The  edges 
of  the  crater  sometimes  show  themselves  much  less 
liable  to  change  than  might  be  expected .  A  com- 
parison of  De  Saussure's  measurements  with  my 
own,  yields  the  remarkable  result,  in  connection 
with  Vesuvius  at  least,  that  the  northwest  edge  of 
the  volcano,  the  Rocca  del  Palo,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  remained  for  forty-nine  years  (1773 — 
1822)  almost  without  change  in  its  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Any  difference  that  appears, 
may  be  looked  on  as  within  the  possible  errors  oi' 
measurement. 

Volcanoes  whose  summits  reach  far  above  the* 
limits  of  perpetual  snow,  like  those  of  the  Andes,, 
present  a  variety  of  peculiar  features.  The  sud-- 
den  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  course  of  an  erup-- 
tion,  not  only  occasions  destructive  floods,  tor- 
rents in  which  heaps  of  smoking  ashes  are  floated  i 
away  on  blocks  of  ice  ;  but  the  accumulation  of  ice* 
and  snow  goes  on  producing  its  influence  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  by  filtration,  into  the  trachytic  rocks,, 
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even  whilst  the  volcano  is  perfectly  quiescent. 
Caverns  are  thus  gradually  formed  on  the  declivi- 
ties or  at  the  foot  of  the  burning  mountain,  and 
these  become  subterraneous  reservoirs  of  water, 
which  communicate  in  various  ways,  by  narrow 
mouths,  with  the  alpine  rivulets  of  Quito.  The 
fishes  of  these  alpine  streams  multiply  greatly, 
particularly  in  the  gloom  of  the  caverns  ;  and  then, 
when  the  earthquakes  come,  which  precede  all 
eruptions  of  volcanoes  in  the  Andes,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  mountain  is  shaken,  the  subterraneous 
caverns  at  once  give  way,  and  pour  out  a  deluge 
of  water,  fishes,  and  tufaceous  mud.  This  is  the 
singular  phenomenon  which  the  presence  of  the 
Pimelodes  Cyclopum,  the  Prenadilla  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  lofty  plains  of  Quito,  attests.  When, 
in  the  night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  June, 
1698,  the  summit  of  Carguairazo,  a  burning  moun- 
tain 18,000  feet  high,  crumbled  together,  so  that 
no  more  than  two  enormous  rocky  horns  of  the  cra- 
ter's edge  remained,  the  country,  for  nearly  two 
square  miles,  was  desolated  with  liquid  tuff  and 
argillaceous  mud,  (lodazales,)  enclosing  dead  fishes. 
In  like  manner  the  putrid  fever  of  the  mountain 
town,  Ibarra,  to  the  north  of  Quito,  which  occurred 
seven  years  before,  was  ascribed  to  an  eruption  of 
fish  from  the  volcano  Imbaburnu. 

Water  and  mnd,  which,  in  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Andes,  do  not  pour  down  from  the  crater  itself, 
but  from  cavities  in  the  trachytic  mass  of  the 
mountains,  ought  not,  consequently,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  phrase,  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  proper  volcanic  phenomena.  They  are 
only  mediately  connected  with  the  activity  of  vol- 
canoes, nearly  in  the  same  measure  as  the  irregu- 
lar meteorological  process,  which,  in  my  early 
writings,  I  have  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  the 
Volcano  Storm.  The  hot  watery  vapor  which 
rises  from  the  crater,  and  mingles  with  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  eruption,  forms  a  cloud  as  it 
cools,  with  which  the  column  of  ashes  and  fire, 
many  thousand  feet  in  height,  is  surrounded.  So 
sudden  a  condensation  of  vapor,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cloud  of  enormous  superficial  dimensions, 
increase  the  electrical  tension,  as  Gay  Lussac  has 
shown.  Forked  lightnings  dart  from  the  column 
of  ashes,  and  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  volcanic 
storm  is  then  plainly  distinguished  from  the  rum- 
bling in  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  This  was 
well  observed  towards  the  end  of  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  in  the  month  of  October,  1822.  The 
lightning,  which  proceeded  from  the  volcanic 
steam-cloud  of  the  Katlagia  burning  mountain  in 
the  island  of  Iceland,  according  to  Olafsen's  ac- 
count, upon  one  occasion,  (17th  October  1775) 
killed  eleven  horses  and  two  men. 


THE  STEPMOTHER. 
From  Village  Paupers  and  other  Poems,  by  G.W. 

FULCHER. 

"  She  saw  me  weep,  and  asked  in  high  disdain, 
If  tears  would  bring  my  mother  back  again?" 

Well,  I  will  try  and  love  her  then, 

But  do  not  ask  me  yet : 
You  know  my  own  dear  dead  mamma 

I  never  must  forget. 

Don't  you  remember,  dear  papa, 

The  night  before  she  died 
You  carried  me  into  her  room? 

How  bitterly  I  cried! 

Her  thin  white  fingers  on  my  head 
So  earnestly  she  laid. 


And  her  sunk  eyes  gleamed  fearfully, 
I  felt  almost  afraid. 

You  lifted  me  upon  the  bed, 

To  kiss  her  pale  cold  cheek ; 
And  something  rattled  in  her  throat, 

I  scarce  could  hear  her  speak. 

But  she  did  whisper — "  When  I  am  gone 

Forever  from  your  sight, 
And  others  have  forgotten  me, 

Don't  you  forget  me  quite  !" 

And  often  in  my  dreams  I  feel 

Her  hand  upon  my  head, 
And  see  her  sunken  eyes  as  plain 

As  if  she  were  not  dead. 

I  hear  her  feeble  well-known  voice 

Amidst  the  silent  night, 
Repeat  her  dying  words  again — 

"  Don't  you  forget  me,  quite  !" 

It  sometimes  wakes  me,  and  I  think 

I  Ul  run  into  her  room, 
And  then  I  weep  to  recollect 

She  's  sleeping  in  the  tomb. 

I  miss  her  in  our  garden  walks  ; 

At  morn  and  evening  prayer ; 
At  church — at  play — at  home — abroad, 

I  miss  her  everywhere  : — 

But  most  of  all,  I  miss  her  when 

The  pleasant  daylight 's  fled, 
And  strangers  draw  the  curtains  round 

My  lonely  little  bed  ! — 

For  no  one  comes  to  kiss  me  now. 
Nor  bid  poor  Anne — "  Good  night!" 

Nor  hear  me  say  my  pretty  hymn  ; 
I  shall  forget  it  quite  ! 

They  tell  me  this  mamma  is  rich. 

And  beautiful,  and  fine  ; 
But  will  she  love  you,  dear  papa. 

More  tenderly  than  mine  ] 

And  will  she,  when  the  fever  comes 

With  its  bewildering  pain, 
Watch  night  by  night  your  restless  couch 

Till  you  are  well  again? 

When  first  she  sung  your  favorite  song, 

*'  Come  to  the  Sunset  Tree," 
Which  my  poor  mother  used  to  sing, 

With  me  upon  her  knee  : — 

I  saw  you  turn  your  head  away  : 

I  saw  your  eyes  were  wet ; 
'Midst  all  our  glittering  company, 

You  do  not  quite  forget ! 

But  must  you  never  wear  again. 

The  ring  poor  mother  gave? 
Will  it  be  long  before  the  grass 

Is  green  upon  her  grave? 

He  turned  him  from  that  gentle  child, 

His  eyes  with  tears  were  dim. 
At  thought  of  the  undying  love. 

Her  mother  bore  to  him  ! 

He  met  his  gay,  his  beauteous  bride 

With  spirits  low  and  weak. 
And  missed  the  kind  consoling  words 

The  dead  was  wont  to  speak. 

Long  years  rolled  on  ;  but  hope's  gay  flowers 

Blossomed  for  him  in  vain  ; 
The  freshness  of  life's  morning  hours 

Never  returned  again ! 


ON   THE   DILUVIAL    EPOCH. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  the  Diluvial  Epoch.      By  Professor  F.   J. 
PicTET  of  Geneva. 

The  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of 
fossil  bones  from  the  caves  of  France,  and  of  the 
bones  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  environs  of  Ge- 
neva, as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the  different 
memoirs  published  on  the  organic  remains  of  the 
diluvial  epoch,  have  led  me  to  form  a  different 
opinion  from  that  generally  entertained  on  this 
subject. 

The  diluvial  formation  is  commonly  regarded  as 
separated  from  the  modern  epoch  by  characters  as 
decided  as  those  which  distinguish  the  three  divis- 
ions of  the  tertiary  period.  The  naturalists  who 
believe  absolutely  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  species 
of  the  different  formations  (and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  everything  tends  to  show 
that  this  law  is  to  be  considered  as  demonstrated) 
think  that  the  order  of  events  was  the  same  in  the 
diluvial  epoch  as  in  the  others  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
at  the  end  of  that  period  all  the  species  became 
extinct,  and  that  a  new  creation  repeopled  the 
earth  at  the  commencement  of  the  modern  epoch. 
The  study  of  the  facts  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
justify  this  conclusion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  diluvial  epoch  ought  to  be  united 
with  the  modern  epoch.  I  believe  that  there  was 
no  new  creation,  and  no  interruption  of  organic 
life,  between  the  time  when  the  bones  of  bears 
were  buried  in  caverns  and  the  present  period. 
Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  adduce  my  reasons  for 
taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  then  point  out 
what  I  imagine  actually  occurred. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  give  is  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  arenaceous  deposits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Geneva.  These  deposits  have  been  very 
properly  divided  into  two  portions  by  M.  Necker 
— the  upper,  termed  diluvien  cataclystique,  and 
containing  erratic  blocks,  rolled  pebbles,  and  sand, 
irregularly  stratified  ;  and  the  lower,  or  alluvion 
ancienne,  composed  of  pebbles,  more  equal  in  size, 
and  more  regularly  arranged  in  beds,  so  that  we 
may  suppose  that  they  were  deposited  by  a  more 
gentle  and  more  tranquil  agent  than  that  by  which 
the  upper  member  was  formed. 

This  ancient  alluvium  covers  all  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  without  ever  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  acclivities  of  the  Molasse :  it  could  not  have 
been  deposited  except  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  existing  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  has  altogether  the  characters  of  the  de- 
posits of  the  diluvial  epoch. 

Now,  in  these  ancient  alluvial  deposits,  bones 
are  found  which  prove  that  our  valley  was  inhab- 
ited at  that  epoch  by  species  of  mammalia  per/eciZy 
identical  with  those  which  now  live  there.  We 
can  detect  in  these  bones  no  difference  of  size  or 
of  form  which  can  authorize  the  establishment  of 
any  new  species.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bed 
of  the  AUondon,  that  is  to  say,  probably  in  a  for- 
mation of  the  same  epoch,  a  tusk  of  an  elephant 
has  been  found. 

These  ancient  alluvial  deposits  are  probably 
contemporaneous  (or  nearly  so)  with  those  which 
exist  in  various  other  parts  of  the  Swiss  plain, 
and  in  which  there  have  been  found  species  now 
living,  as  well  as  remains  of  elephants. 

These  facts  seem  to  me  to  show  that  the  mam- 
moth lived  along  with  species  identical  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  and  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
new  creation  between  the  deposits  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  and  those  of  our  own  period. 


I  find  a  second  proof  in  the  caverns  and  breccias 
themselves.  Some  species  are  there  met  with 
which  I  believe  to  be  extinct,  such  as  the  bears  of 
the  caverns,  the  hyaenas,  and  some  others  ;  but 
there  are  also  found  bones  of  a  larger  number  of 
species,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
now  living  in  Europe.  The  bats,  the  shrews,  the 
moles,  the  badgers,  the  hares,  &e.,  of  the  caverns, 
appear  to  be  identical  with  our  own.  Is  it  proba- 
ble that  they  should  all  have  differed  from  the 
species  now  living  in  their  external  characters,  and 
that,  having  been  destroyed  en  masse  by  diluvial 
inundations,  they  should  have  been  replaced,  by 
means  of  an  entirely  new  creation,  by  species 
which  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  from  ihem? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  following  is  the  order 
of  events  as  they  occurred  in  Europe  : — The  spe- 
cies now  living,  and  some  others,  were  created  at 
the  commencement  of  the  diluvial  epoch.  Partial 
inundations  and  changes  of  temperature  caused 
some  of  them  to  perish,  such  as  the  mammoth,  the 
species  of  bear  having  an  arched  forehead,  the 
hysenas,  the  stag  with  gigantic  horns,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, the  hippopotamus,  &c.  ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  species  escaped  these  causes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  still  live.  Besides  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  others  which  I  have  noticed  in  the 
body  of  my  work,  it  is  possible,  for  example,  that 
the  Ursus  priscus  may  be  the  original  of  recent 
bears,  &c. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no- 
thing, in  this  manner  of  viewing  the  subject,  to 
account  for  the  late  appearance  of  man.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  creation  of  man  and  his  estab- 
lishment in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
arrive  there  till  after  the  inundations  which  de- 
stroyed the  cavern-bears  and  the  contemporaneous 
animals.  It  may  even  be  supposed  that  the  last 
diluvial  deposit,  and,  in  particular,  the  arenaceous 
formations  of  Switzerland,  were  formed  before  the 
human  species  inhabited  our  regions.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  prove  that  man  had  not  been 
created  in  Asia  at  the  commencement  of  the  dilu- 
vial epoch.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  and  the  traditions  of  various  nations, 
authorize  us  to  believe  that  man  witnessed  some 
of  those  great  inundations  which  were  entitled  to 
the  name  of  deluges.  Subsequently,  tribes  of  the 
human  race  became  more  numerous,  and  migrated 
to  Europe  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  philological, 
historical,  and  physiological  researches  all  com- 
bine to  demonstrate  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of 
the  nations  which  have  successively  invaded  our 
continent. 

Lastly,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  idea 
is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  peculiarity  of  spe- 
cies in  each  formation,  and  to  that  of  successive 
creations.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  question 
remains  untouched  as  respects  all  the  anterior 
epochs.  But  even  though  the  result  of  this  man- 
ner of  viewing  the  subject  should  be  to  place  in 
doubt  the  theories  which  T  believe  to  be  at  the 
present  moment  the  least  inadmissible,  I  cannot, 
on  that  account,  refuse  to  adopt  an  explanation  of 
facts  which  seems  to  me  evident.  The  state  of 
theoretical  palaeontology  is  still  too  uncertain  to 
allow  of  our  attaching  ourselves  too  strongly  to 
this  or  that  hypothesis.  It  is  the  study  of  facts 
which  is  essential,  and  we  must  engage  in  that 
study  unbiassed  by  preconceived  ideas  or  particu- 
lar systems.* 

*  From  Train  Elimentaire  de  Paleontologie,  vol.  i., 
p.  359.     1844. 
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KENAWHA    GAS THICKNESS    OF    THE    EARTH's    CRUST. 


KEXAWHA    GAS. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  James  A.  Lewis,  of 
Kenawha,  C.  H.,  Va.,  being  an  abstract,  some- 
what abridged,  from  the  Charleston  Republican. 

The  existence  of  large  quantities  of  gas  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  salt 
region  on  the  Kenawha  river,  was  known  to  the 
first  white  men  that  explored  this  beautiful  valley. 
It  appeared  escaping  through  apertures  in  low 
grounds  and  springs  of  water.  As  a  company  of 
the  earliest  explorers  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  one  of  their  number,  in  a  dark  night, 
took  a  torch  to  light  his  way  to  the  spring  near  by 
the  encampment,  and  in  waving  it  over  the  spring, 
to  his  great  consternation  it  took  fire,  the  gas 
burning  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was 
thence  called  the  "  Burning  Spring,"  and  is  the 
same  that  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
Notes  on  Virginia.  It  is  still  there,  but,  as  we 
saw  it  last  week,  a  mere  mud-puddle.  The  water 
agitated  by  the  gas  resembles  a  boiling  pot.  It 
readily  ignites,  and  for  a  short  time  it  burns  with 
a  blue  lilaze  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  even 
when  the  water  is  dried  up,  the  gas  will  burn  bril- 
liantly between  one  rain  and  another. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  salt-manufac- 
turers, either  from  a  failure  of  the  salt-water 
above  the  stratum  of  rock,  some  15  or  20  feet 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  water  in  greater  abundance,  sunk 
their  wells  by  boring  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  the  gas,  in  various  quantities,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  wells,  in  some  instances  jetting 
the  water  into  the  air,  when  being  ignited,  it 
spread  the  flame  about,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment and  terror  of  the  workmen.  When  this 
happened,  they  used  to  say  "Me  well  is  hlowed.'^ 
The  stream  of  gas,  however,  soon  subsided,  or 
acted  only  with  sufficient  power  to  force  the  water 
up  into  the  gum  or  shaft,  which  is  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree,  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, hollowed  out  so  that  the  shell  is  not  more 
than  4  inches  thick.  From  the  gum  it  was  pumped 
into  the  cistern  or  reservoir. 

Our  salt  wells  are  commenced  near  the  edge  of 
the  river  at  low  water.  The  gum  is  sunk  down 
to  the  rock,  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  feet, 
the  lower  end  resting  tightly  on  the  rock.  The 
other  end  is  usually  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  excludes  the  fresh  water  above  the  rock,  and 
serves  as  a  reservoir  to  receive  the  salt  water, 
when  it  is  reached  by  boring  through  the  rock  and 
the  various  strata  of  earth. 

Three  years  ago,  William  Tompkins,  Esq., 
first  obtained  a  steady  and  permanent  stream  of 
gas,  of  sufficient  power,  not  only  to  force  the 
water  up  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  into 
the  gum,  but  to  carry  it  into  the  reservoir  elevated 
many  feet  above  the  bank  of  the  river.  This 
saved  the  expense  of  a  pump,  which  is  worked  by 
a  steam-engine.  In  a  short  time,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  this  gas  could  be  turned  to  a  still  more 
useful  purpose.  He  therefore  erected,  over  the 
reservoir  or  cistern,  a  gasometer,  which  is  simply 
a  hogshead,  placed  upright,  in  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  inserted  the  pipe  that  conveys  the  water 
and  the  gas  from  the  wells,  the  water  running  out 
through  a  hole  in  the  lower  end,  and  in  the  top  is 
inserted  a  pipe  that  conveys  the  gas  to  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace.  When  ignited,  it  produces  a  dense 
and  intensely  heated  flame  along  the  whole  fur- 
nace under  the  row  of  kettles,  100  feet  long,  by 


6  deep,  and  4  wide.     This  saves  the  expense  of 
digging  and  hauling  coal. 

Subsequently,  Messrs.  Warth  and  English, 
whose  works  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
obtained  a  similar  stream  of  gas,  which  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  same  way  ;  and  more  re- 
cently Mr.  Dryden  Donnally,  Mr.  Charles  Rey- 
nolds, and  some  few  others,  produced  a  partial 
supply  of  gas  to  heat  their  furnaces  in  the  same 
way. 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
way  of  natural  gas  here,  and  we  have,  no  doubt, 
in  the  whole  world,  is  that  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Dickinson  and  Shrewsbury,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited for  nearly  two  months  past.  In  this  well 
the  gas  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  one  thousand 
feet.  What  the  upward  pressure  of  the  gas  to 
the  square  inch  is,  through  the  aperture,  which  is 
three  inches  in  diameter,  we  are  unable  to  tell ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain. 
It  has  never  had  a  free  and  unobstructed  vent. 
There  is  now*,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  an  iron 
sinker,  a  long  piece  of  round  iron  nearly  filling  the 
aperture ;  on  this  are  600  pounds  of  iron,  and 
about  300  feet  of  auger-pole  used  in  boring,  in 
pieces  of  10  and  20  feet  in  length,  with  heavy  iron 
ferules  on  the  end,  screwed  into  each  other.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  obstruction,  a  stream  of 
water  and  gas  issues  up  through  a  copper  tube,  3 
inches  in  diameter,  inserted  into  the?  well  to  the 
depth  of  500  feet,  with  the  noise  and  force  of 
steam  generated  by  the  boilers  of  the  largest  class 
of  steam-boats.  It  is  computed  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gas  comes  from  this  well  to  fill,  in  five 
minutes  a  reservoir  large  enough  to  light  the  city 
of  New  York  during  twelve  hours.  When  we 
reflect  that  this  stream  of  gas  has  flowed,  unabated 
for  nearly  two  months,  what  must  be  thought  of 
the  quantity  and  the  facility  of  manufacturing  it 
down  below  !  In  the  springs  hard  by,  and  in  the 
other  wells,  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  that  of 
one  or  two  others,)  there  appears,  as  yet,  to  be  no 
diminution  in  the  quantity  at  any  place  where  it 
has  heretofore  been  known  to  exist. — American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  vol.  xlix.,  No.  i.,  p. 
209. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
ON   THE   KNOWN    THICKNESS    OF     THE     CRUST 
OF    THE    EARTH. 

It  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  absolute 
depth  to  which  man  has  penetrated  in  his  mining 
operations,  or  the  depth  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  place  where  the  operations  are  carried 
on,  and  the  relative  depth,  i.  e.,  the  depth  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  relative  depth 
that  has  been  reached  is,  perhaps,  the  bore  at  Mew 
Salzwerk,  Minden,  in  Prussia.  In  June,  1844,  it 
was  exactly  1844i  Parisian  feet;  the  absolute 
depth  was,  however,  2094i  Par.  feet.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  deepest  bore  was 
32-7°  C.  (90-8°  F.)  which  assuming  9-6°  C.  as 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  gives  a  rise  of 
1-6°  for  29-6  metres  (upwards  of  97-6  feet  Eng- 
lish.) The  Artesian  well  of  Grenelle,  at  Paris,  is 
only  1683  feet  in  absolute  depth.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  the  missionary  Imbert  from  China,  the 
depth  of  our  Artesian  wells  is  far  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  fire-spring,  Ho-tsing,  which  yields 
inflammable  gas,  employed  in  salt  boiling.  In  the 
Chinese  province  Szii-tschuan,  these  fire-springs 
are  said  very  commonly  to  reach  a  depth  of  from 
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1800  to  2000  feet ;  and  at  Tseu-lieu-tsing  (place 
of  perpetual  flux)  a  Ho-tsing-  bored  with  the  rod  in 
the  year  1812,  is  reported  to  extend  to  the  depth 
of  3000  feet  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  t.  ii.,  p. 
521  and  525  ;  Annales  de  1' Association  de  la  Pro- 
pagation de  la  Foi,  1829,  No.  16,  p.  369.)  The 
relative  depth  attained  at  Monte  Massi,  in  Tus- 
cany, south  from  Volterra,  according  to  Matteucci, 
is  about  1175  feet.  The  bore  at  New  Salzwerk 
approaches  very  nearly  in  relative  depth  the  coal 
pit  at  Apendale,  Newcastle-under-Lyme  (Staf- 
fordshire.) There  the  works  are  carried  on  725 
yards,  or  2045  French  feet,  under  the  surface. 
(Th.  Smith,  The  Miner's  Guide,  1836,  p.  160.) 
Unfortunately,  the  height  of  the  ground  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  The 
relative  depth  of  the  Monkwearmouth  pit,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  only  1404  feet  (Philips, 
Philos.  Mag.,  vol.  v.,  1834,  p.  446  ;)  that  of  the 
Esperance  pit,  at  Liege,  1271 ;  and  that  of  the 
lately-worked  pit  Marihaye,  at  Val  St.  Lambert,  is 
1127  feet.  The  g^reatest  absolute  depths  to  which 
man  has  penetrated  are  in  mines  that  are  either 
among  lofty  mountains  or  in  mountain-valleys,  so 
much  raised  above  the  sea  level,  that  this  has 
either  not  been  reached  at  all,  or  has  only  been 
surpassed  by  a  very  small  quantity. 

The  Eselschacht  at  Kuttenberg,  Bohemia, 
before  it  was  abandoned,  had  reached  the  enor- 
mous depth  of  3545  feet  (Schmidt,  Bergg-esetze, 
Bd.  1.  S.  32.)  At  St.  Daniel,  and  at  Geist,  on 
the  Rohrerbiihel,  the  works,  in  the  16th  century, 
were  2916  feet  deep.  A  drawing  of  these  work- 
ings of  the  year  1539  is  still  preserved.  (Joseph 
Von  Sperges,  Tyroler  Bergvverks-Geschichte,  S. 
121.  See  also  Humboldt,  Gutachten  iiber  Heran- 
treibung  des  Meissner  StoUens  in  die  Freiberger 
Erzrevier,  published  in  Herder  iiber  den  jetzt 
begonnepen  Erbstollen,  1838,  S.  124.)  It  may 
be  imagined  that  information  of  the  extraordinary 
depth  of  the  workings  at  Rohrerbiihel  had  reached 
England  at  an  early  period,  for  in  Gilbert's  work, 
De  Magnete,  I  find  the  statement  that  man  had 
penetrated  from  2400  to  3000  feet  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

The  absolute  depth  of  the  mines  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge  are  1824  and  1714  feet;  the  relative 
depths  of  these  respectively  are  only  626  and  260. 
The  absolute  depth  of  the  rich  workings  in  Joa- 
chimsthal,  Bohemia,  is  1919  feet;  but  taking  the 
height  of  the  surface  upon  Dechen's  estimate  at 
2250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  the  sea  level  has  not  even  been  attained. 
In  the  Harz,  the  workings  in  the  Samson  pit,  at 
Andreasberg,  are  carried  on  at  the  absolute  depth 
of  2062  feet.  In  Old  Spanish  America,  I  know 
of  no  deeper  mines  than  those  of  Valenciana,  near 
Guanaxuato,  Mexico  ;  I  found  the  Planes  de  San 
Bernard  1582  feet  dfeep ;  but  this  mine  does  not 
reach  the  level  of  the  sea  by  5592  feet.  If  we 
compare  the  depth  of  the  old  Kuttenberg  works 
(a  depth  which  exceeds  the  height  of  the  Brocken, 
and  only  falls  short  of  that  of  Etna  by  200  feet) 
with  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  buildings  that  have 
been  reared  by  man  (the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and 
the  Minster  at  Strasburg,)  we  find  that  the  mines 
are  to  these  in  proportion  of  3  to  1 . 

Basin-shaped  curved  strata,  which  dip  down  on 
one  hand  and  rise  at  a  measureable  distance, 
although  not  penetrated  by  mines  or  shafts,  still 
suffice  to  give  us  accurate  information  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  crust  of  the  earth  at  great  depths 
from  the  surface.     I  have  to  thank  the  excellent 


geologist  M.  Von  Dechen  for  the  following : — He 
writes  to  me.  "  Tlie  depth  of  the  coal  measures  at 
Mont  St.  Gilles,  Liege,  which  our  friend  M.  Von 
Oeynhausen  has  estimated  at  3650  feet  below  the 
surface,  must  lie  at  the  depth  of  3250  feet  below 
the  sea  level,  inasmuch  as  Mont  St.  Gilles  is  cer- 
tainly not  400  feet  high  ;  and  the  coal  basin  at 
Mons  lies  fully  1750  feet  deeper.  These  depres- 
sions, however,  are  trifling  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Saar-Revier  (Saar- 
briicken).  After  repeated  trials,  have  found  that 
the  lowest  coal  strata  known  in  the  country  of 
Duttweiler  near  Bettingen,  north-eastward  from 
Saarlouis,  dip  19,406,  and  20,656  feet  under  the 
level  of  the  sea."  This  conclusion  exceeds  by 
8000  feet  the  estimate  which  I  have  given  in  the 
text  of  Cosmos  for  the  basin  of  Devonian  strata. 
These  Belgian  coal  measures,  therefore,  lie  as  far 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  Chimborazo  rises 
above  it,  at  a  depth  where  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  must  be  224°  C.  (435°  F.)  From  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  bottom  of 
this  basin,  containing  vegetable  remains  of  the 
primeval  world,  we  have  a  perpendicular  depth  of 
45,000  feet,  i.  e.,  ^^  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  thought  it  important  thus  to  bring  together 
these  data  in  relation  to  the  absolute  and  relative 
depths  that  have  been  reached  by  man,  a  subject  in 
connection  with  which  many  errors  have  been 
constantly  committed,  principally,  as  it  seems, 
through  faulty  reductions  of  the  measurements 
from  one  standard  to  another.  On  proceeding 
eastward  from  Jerusalem  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
prospect  is  gained  which,  according  to  our  present 
hypsometrical  knowledge,  is  unparalleled  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There,  on  approaching  the 
chasm  in  which  the  Jordan  flows,  we  advance, 
in  open  day,  along  beds  of  rock,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bertou's  and  Russegger's  barometrical 
levellings,  lie  1300  feet  in  perpendicular  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (  Vide 
Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  t.  ii.,  p.  323.) — CosmoSj 
No.  iv.,  p.  418.     By  Alex.  Von  Humboldt. 
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A  SOCIETY,  with  the  above  name,  has  been  re- 
cently established  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  "  into  the  origin,  progress,  arid  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  races  of  men," — not 
on  the  American  continent  only,  but  throughout 
the  world.  The  design  is  a  noble  one;  and  it  has 
given  birth  to  the  respectable  volume  before  us. 
The  papers  are  only  five  in  number,  though  the 
volume  contains  nearly  500  pages.  This  we  like  : 
brief  disquisitions,  where  there  is  no  room  for  the 
requisite  illustrations,  are  good  for  little.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  from  the  pen  of  Albert 
Gallatin — "  Notes  on  the  Semi-Civilized  Nations 
of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America."  It 
extends  to  full  350  pages,  and  is  enriched  by  use- 
ful plates  and  tables.  It  must  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  future  historian.  "  An  Account  of 
Ancient  Remains  in  Tennessee,"  and  "  Observa- 
tions respecting  the  Grave  Creek  Mound  in  West- 
ern Virginia,"  go  far  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
every  late  discovery  has  tended  to  strengthen,  that 
the  continent  of  North  America  must  once  have 
been  inhabited  by  a  race  far  higher  in  civilization 
than  the  present  red  man.     But  until  the  Amer- 
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ican  lan^uao-es  have  been  explained  by  grammars 
and  vocabularies,  we  must  remain  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  affinity  of  the  various  tribes  with  one 
another,  and  still  more  w'ith  the  people  of  the 
old  world.  If  something  has  recently  been  done, 
so  much  remains,  that  ages  must  elapse  before 
these  problems  can  be  solved,  k  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  some  of  the  characters  in  the  Grave 
Creek  Mound  inscription  resemble  the  Runic, 
some  the  Phoenician,  and  others  the  old  British. 
The  fourth  article,  "  On  the  Discoveries  of  Him- 
yaritic  Inscriptions  in  Southern  Arabia,"  contains 
indeed  nothing  novel ;  but  it  is  useful  as  present- 
ing the  reader,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance 
of  what  has  been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  fifth  article — '*  Account  of  the  Punico- 
Libyan  Monument  at  Dugga,"  is  of  considerable 
interest,  though  tantalizing  enough  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  ancient  language  of  the  Carthaginians. 
But  the  chief  merit  and  interest  of  this  volume 
must  be  based  on  its  native  character.  It  is  well 
observed  in  the  preface  : — 

"  To  its  native  and  resident  members,  the  Amer- 
ican Ethnological  Society  feels  it  has  but  to  indi- 
cate the  field  presented  for  their  exertions,  and  the 
immense  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  that  call 
for  their  investigation.  The  mystery  that  still 
envelopes  the  history  and  origin  of  the  American 
races  of  man — the  phenomena  connected  therewith 
— the  diversity  of  languages — the  remains  of 
ancient  art  and  traces  of  ancient  civilization  among 
the  aborigines  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America — the  spontaneous  growth  or  imported 
origin  of  arts,  science,  and  mythology — the  earth- 
works of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  and  their 
founders : — these  are  amongst  the  topics  for  in- 
quiry which  the  most  cursory  view  suggests  ;  and 
there  are  few  individuals  in  our  western  country 
who  may  not  obtain  interesting  materials  for  their 
elucidation." 

We  hope  the  society  will  confine  itself  to  this, 
its  legitimate  and  peculiar  object.  Most  heartily 
do  we  wish  it  success  ;  and,  indeed,  this  volume  is 
good  earnest  of  it ;  but  as  it  is  not  popular  in  its 
character,  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  it  more 
briefly  than  its  importance  deserves. — AtheruBum. 


A    VIOLENT    HAIL    STORM. 

September  16th. — ^To  the  seventh  posta  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Tapalguen.  The  country  was 
quite  level,  with  a  coarse  herbage  and  a  soft  peaty 
soil.  The  hovel  here  was  remarkably  neat,  the 
posts  and  rafters  being  made  of  about  a  dozen  dry 
thistle  stalks  bound  together  with  thongs  of  hide  ; 
and  by  the  support  of  these  Ionic-like  columns,  the 
roof  and  sides  were  thatched  with  reeds.  We 
were  here  told  a  fact,  which  I  could  not  have 
credited,  if  I  had  not  had  partly  ocular  proof  of  it ; 
namely,  that,  during  the  previous  night,  hail  as 
large  as  small  apples,  and  extremely  hard,  had 
fallen  with  such  violence  as  to  kill  the  greater 
number  of  the  wild  animals.  One  of  the  men  had 
already  found  thirteen  deer  {Cervus  campestris) 
lying  dead,  and  I  saw  \he,\T  fresh  hides.  Another 
of  the  party,  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival, 
brought  in  seven  more.  Now,  I  well  know  that 
one  man  without  dogs  could  hardly  have  killed 
seven  deer  in  a  week.  The  men  believed  they 
had  seen  about  fifteen  dead  ostriches  (part  of  one 
of  which  we  had  for  dinner;)  and  they  said  that 
several  were  running  about  evidently  blind  in  one 


eye.  Numbers  of  smaller  birds,  as  ducks,  hawks, 
and  partridges,  were  killed.  I  saw  one  of  the 
latter  with  a  black  mark  on  its  back,  as  if  it  had 
been  struck  with  a  paving-stone.  A  fence  of 
thistle-stalks  round  the  hovel  was  nearly  broken 
down  ;  and  ray  informer  putting  his  head  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  received  a  severe  cut,  and 
now  wore  a  bandage.  The  storm  was  said  to  have 
been  of  limited  extent :  we  certainly  saw  from  our 
last  night's  bivouac  a  dense  cloud  and  lightning  in 
this  direction.  It  is  marvellous  how  such  strong 
animals  as  deer  could  thus  have  been  killed  ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  evidence  I  have  given, 
that  the  story  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  have  its  credibility  supported 
by  the  Jesuit,  Drobrizhoflfer,*  who,  speaking  of  a 
country  much  to  the  northward,  says,  "  Hail  fell 
of  an  enormous  size,  and  killed  vast  numbers  of 
cattle  :  the  Indians  hence  called  the  place  Lale- 
graicavalca,  meaning  '  the  little  white  things.'  " 
Dr.  Malcolmson,  also,  informs  me  that  he  wit- 
nessed, in  1831,  in  India,  a  hail-storm,  which  killed 
numbers  of  large  birds,  and  much  injured  the 
cattle.  These  hail-stones  were  flat,  and  one  was 
ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  another  weighed 
two  ounces.  They  ploughed  up  a  gravel  walk 
like  musket-balls,  and  passed  through  glass  win- 
dows, making  round  holes,  but  not  cracking  them. 
— Darwin's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
part  i.,  p.  115. 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    GREAT    DROUGHTS. 

While  travelling  through  the  country,  I  re- 
ceived several  vivid  descriptions  of  the  eflfects  of  a 
late  great  drought ;  and  the  account  of  this  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  cases  where  vast  numbers 
of  animals  of  all  kinds  have  been  embedded  to- 
gether. The  period  included  betw^een  the  years 
1827  and  1830  is  called  the  "  gran  seco,"  or  the 
great  drought.  During  this  time  so  little  rain  fell, 
that  the  vegetation,  even  to  the  thistles,  failed  ;  the 
brooks  were  dried  up,  and  the  whole  country 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dusty  high-road. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  southern 
part  of  St.  Fe.  Very  great  numbers  of  birds,  wild 
animals,  cattle,  and  horses,  perished,  from  the 
want  of  food  and  water.  A  man  told  me  that  the 
deerf  used  to  come  into  his  courtyard  to  the  well, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  dig  to  supply  his 
own  family  with  water  ;  and  that  the  partridges 
had  hardly  strength  to  fly  when  pursued.  The 
lowest  estimation  of  the  loss  of  cattle,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  was  taken  at  one  ; 
million  head.  A  proprietor  at  San  Pedro  had, 
previously  to  these  years,  twenty  thousand  cattle  ; 
at  the  end  not  one  remained.  San  Pedro  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  finest  country,  and  even 

*  History  of  the  Abipones,  vol.  2.,  p.  6. 

t  In  Capt.  Owen's  Voyage  (vol.  ii.,  p.  274)  there  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  effects  of  a  drought  on  the  ele- 
phants, at  Benguela  (west  coast  of  Africa.)  "  A  number 
of  these  animals  had  some  lime  since  entered  the  towTi,  in  a 
body,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  wells,  not  being  able 
to  procure  any  water  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
mustered,  when  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  tenni-  ; 
nated  in  the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  invaders,  but  not 
until  they  had  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  several 
others.  The  town  is  said  to  have  a  jwpulation  of  nearly 
three  thousand.  Dr.  Malcolmson  informs  me,  that, 
during  a  great  drought  in  India,  the  wild  animals  entered 
the  tents  of  some  troops  at  EUore,  and  that  a  hare  drank 
out  of  a  vessel  held  by  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment. 
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now  abounds  again  with  animals  ;  yet,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  "gran  seco,'*  live  cattle  were 
brought  in  vessels  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  animals  roamed  from  their  estan- 
cias,  and,  wandering  far  southward,  were  mingled 
together  in  such  multitudes,  that  a  government 
commission  was  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  settle 
the  disputes  of  the  owners.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish 
informed  me  of  another  and  very  curious  source  of 
dispute :  the  ground  being  so  long  dry,  such 
quantities  of  dust  were  blown  about,  that  in  this 
open  country  the  landmarks  became  obliterated, 
and  people  could  not  tell  the  limits  of  their 
estates. 

I  was  informed  by  an  eye-witness  that  the  cattle, 
in  herds  of  thousands,  rushed  into  the  Parana,  and 
being  exhausted  by  hunger  they  were  unable  to 
crawl  up  the  muddy  banks,  and  thus  were 
drowned.  The  arm  of  the  river  which  runs  by 
San  Pedro  was  so  full  of  putrid  carcasses,  that  the 
master  of  a  vessel  told  me  that  the  smell  rendered 
it  quite  impassable.  Without  doubt  several  hun- 
dred thousand  animals  thus  perished  in  the  river ; 
their  bodies,  when  putrid,  were  seen  floating  down 
the  stream  ;  and  many  in  all  probability  were  de- 
posited in  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  All  the  small 
rivers  became  highly  saline,  and  this  caused  the 
death  of  vast  numbers  in  particular  spots  ;  for 
when  an  animal  drinks  of  such  water  it  does  not 
recover.  Azara  describes*  the  fury  of  the  wild 
horses  on  a  similar  occasion,  rushing  into  the 
marshes,  those  which  arrived  first  being  over- 
whelmed and  crushed  by  those  which  followed. 
He  adds  that  more  than  once  he  has  seen  the  car- 
casses of  upwards  of  a  thousand  wild  horses  thus 
destroyed.  I  noticed  that  the  smaller  streams  in 
the  Pampas  were  paved  with  a  breccia  of  bones, 
but  this  probably  is  the  effect  of  a  gradual  in- 
crease, rather  than  of  the  destruction  at  any  one 
period.  Subsequently  to  the  drought  of  1827  to 
1832,  a  very  rainy  season  followed,  which  caused 
great  floods.  Hence,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
some  thousands  of  the  skeletons  were  buried  by 
the  deposits  of  the  very  next  year.  What  would 
be  the  opinion  of  a  geologist,  viewing  such  an 
enormous  collection  of  bones,  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals and  of  all  ages,  thus  embedded  in  one  thick 
earthly  mass?  Would  he  not  attribute  it  to  a 
flood  having  swept  over  the  surface  of  the  land, 
rather  than  to  the  common  order  of  things  If — 
Darwin'' s  Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round  the  Worlds 
part  i.,  p.  132. 


FORMATION    OF    CLOUDS. 

In  an  article,  vol.  xxxviii.,p.  50  of  this  Journal, 
I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
ascent  of  vapor,  and  its  suspension  in  the  region 
of  the  clouds,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
agency  of  heat ;  that  the  vapor  in  the  region  of 
the  clouds  is  at  all  times  condensed  ;  and  that  "  the 
formation  of  clouds  is,  in  general,  not  owing  to  the 
sudden  condensation  of  the  vapor,  but  to  the  es- 
cape of  its  electricity,  thus  allowing  the  particles 
to  be  brought  nearer  by  the  attraction  of  aggre- 
gation ;  and  a  still  farther  escape  of  the  elec- 
tricity enables  such  attraction  to  overcome  the 
electrical  repulsion  of  the  particles,  and  to  form 
rain." 

The  opinions  advanced  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 

+  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  374. 

*  These  droughts,  to  a  certain  degree,  seem  to  be 
almost  periodical.  I  was  told  the  dates  of  several  others, 
and  the  intervals  were  about  fifteen  years. 


(at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation,) on  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  moon  in  dis- 
sipating clouds,  tell  against  this  theroy  ;  and, 
although  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  philosopher 
must  have  great  weight,  I  trust  I  may  not  be 
thought  presumptuous  in  endeavoring  to  show 
that  it  cannot  be  the  heat  of  the  moon  that 
causes  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  in  the  following 
extract. 

"  Speaking  of  the  climate  of  the  moon.  Sir  J. 
Herschel  considered  as  possible  the  attainment  of 
a  very  high  temperature,  (far  above  that  of  boiling 
water,)  by  its  surface,  after  exposure  to  unmiti- 
gated and  continual  sunshine  during  nearly  a  whole 
fortnight.  The  moon,  therefore,  when  at  the  full, 
and  for  a  few  days  after,  must  be,  in  some  small 
degree,  a  source  of  heat  to  the  earth  ;  but  this 
heat,  being  of  the  nature  of  culinary  rather  than  of 
solar  heat,  (as  emanating  from  a  body  below  the 
temperature  of  ignition,)  will  never  reach  the 
earth's  surface,  being  arrested  and  absorbed  in  the 
upper  strata  of  an  atmosphere  where  its  whole 
effects  will  necessarily  be  expended  in  the  con- 
version of  visible  clouds  into  transparent  vapor. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  rapid  dissipation  of  clouds 
(in  moderate  weather)  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  full  moon,  (or  of  a  moon  so  nearly  full  as  to 
appear  round  to  the  unassisted  eye,)  which  he 
stated  himself  to  have  observed  on  so  many  occa- 
sions as  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a 
strong  tendency  in  that  direction,  seem  to  him  ex- 
plicable only  on  this  principle." — Athencntm,  July 
19,  p.  722. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
moon  does  absorb  heat  sufl!icient  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature to  such  a  degree ;  for  as  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  are  insufficient  to  melt  the  snow  on  the 
higher  mountains  where  the  air  is  rarified,  the 
fortnight's  action  of  the  sun  may  have  little 
influence  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  where, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  many,  there  is  no 
atmosphere. 

Secondly,  if  the  moon  does  absorb  heat,  and  its 
temperature  is  raised  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  supposes, 
the  heat  that  would  arrive  at  the  earth,  or  its 
atmosphere,  would  be  very  trifling  ;  for  if  the  heat 
of  the  moon  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  the  boiling  point  (212'=',)  at  100  miles  distance 
from  its  surface,  even  then  it  could  not  increase 
the  temperature  at  the  distance  of  the  earth  so 
much  as  the  ^^^  part  of  a  degree,  which  is  so 
trifling,  that  if  the  nights  about  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  are  clearer  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  lunar  month,  I  submit  that  it  must  be  caused 
by  some  other  agency  than  the  heat  of  the  moon  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  little  heat 
we  receive  from  the  moon  can  disperse  clouds, 
while  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  is  insufficient  to 
do  so. — {Communicated  by  G.  A.  Row  ell,  Esq., 
Oxford,  Sept.  9.,  1845,  to  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal.) 

Great  Russian  Railway. — The  largest  tract 
of  railway  ever  contemplated  in  Europe  is  that 
from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Odessa — extending  over 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  1,600  miles.  It  will  con- 
nect the  Baltic  and  the  Black,  and  consequently 
the  Caspian,  seas — traversing  three  different  zones 
of  temperature.  It  is,  however,  the  beginning  of 
what  may  really  be  termed  an  overland  route — con- 
necting, in  fine,  the  Russian  metropolis  and  Ispa- 
han. The  Emperor  Nicholas  takes  great  interest 
in  this  gigantic  plan. — Advertiser. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  the  Registry  of  the  Hourly  Variations  of  the 
Thermometer^  by  means  of  Photographic  Pa- 
vers. By  MuNGo  Ponton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
F.R.S.S.A.  Communicated  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts.* 

An  unexceptionable  mode  of  registering  the 
hourly  variations  of  the  common  mercurial  ther- 
mometer, has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  science. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  register  only  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  temperature  for  each 
day  and  night,  and  even  that  in  rather  an  imper- 
fect manner ;  but  to  record  the  hourly  movements 
of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  as  yet  successfully  attempted. 
Various  purely  mechanical  methods  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time,  but  without  satisfactory 
results.  Nature,  however,  is  full  of  appliances ; 
and  it  only  requires  perseverance  on  our  part  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  implements  so  profusely 
scattered  around  us. 

The  newly  discovered  phenomena  of  photogra- 
phy appeared  to  me  likely  to  afford  facilities  for 
attaining  the  object  in  view  ;  and  the  results  I 
have  arrived  at  lead  me  to  hope,  that  we  may  suc- 
cessfully employ  light  to  record,  with  its  subtle 
pencil,  the  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  well  defined  shadow  of  the  filled  por- 
tion of  the  bore  of  the  thermometer,  capable  of 
being  distinguished  from  the  shadow  produced  by 
the  empty  portion.  This  is  a  matter  of  some 
nicety.  After  several  trials,  the  following  appeared 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  securing  this  result : — 
Select  a  thermometer  with  a  flat  bore,  and  grind 
the  stem  down  on  one  side  nearly  to  the  bore,  so 
as  to  produce  a  flat,  or  rather  slightly  concave, 
polished  surface,  and  let  the  opposite  side  be  ground 
only  a  little  flat.  If  the  latter  flattened  side  be 
now  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  gas  flame, 
condensed  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water,  placed  at  a  considerable  angle, 
it  will  be  found,  that  by  a  little  nice  adjustment  a 
certain  position  will  be  obtained,  in  which  the 
shadow  of  the  bore  may  be  thrown  on  a  piece  of 
paper  placed  against  the  other  ground  surface  of 
the  stem,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shadow  of  the 
empty  part  of  the  bore  is  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing, while  that  of  the  filled  portion  is  considera- 
ably  expanded,  and  well  defined.  A  little  prac- 
tice suffices  to  hit  the  best  adjustment. 

The  next  point  was  to  obtain  a  photographic 
paper  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  affected  by  arti- 
ficial light  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  in  a  suf- 
ficiently short  time,  but  which  could  at  the  same 
time  be  kept  long  enough  without  injury.  After 
various  unsuccessful  attempts,  I  have  ascertained 
that  paper  prepared  in  the  manner  to  be  described, 
answers  the  purpose  perfectly.  The  process  is  a 
modification  of  that  discovered  by  Hunt,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Energiatype. 

The  paper  is  first  to  be  coated  with  either  the 
iodide  or  the  chloride  of  silver  ; — I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter. The  usual  mode  of  washing,  first  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  with  either  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  the  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
good  coating  of  either  the  iodide  or  chloride  of 
silver  on  the  paper.  The  soluble  salt  having  been 
well  washed  out,  by  immersing  the  paper  in  clean 

*  Read  before  the  society  on  10th  March  and  12th  May, 
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cold  water,  it  is  next  to  have  applied  to  it  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  succinic  acid.  In  this  state  the 
paper  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
kept  dry,  and  carefully  excluded  from  light. 

Before  use,  a  wash  of  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver, 
as  directed  to  be  prepared  by  Talbot,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. This  gives  the  paper  the  necessary  degree 
of  sensitiveness,  and  in  this  state  it  may  be  kept 
without  injury  to  its  properties  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  not  more. 

If  the  aceto-nitrate  be  applied  without  the  pre- 
vious wash  of  succinic  acid,  the  paper  will  be 
equally  sensitive  ;  but  it  will  blacken  spontane- 
ously in  the  dark,  and  is  therefore  useless  for  the 
purpose.  The  succinic  acid  thus  appears  to  exert 
a  conservative  influence  in  preventing  spontaneous 
decomposition. 

The  photographic  image  formed  on  this  paper  is 
latent,  and  requires  to  be  brought  out  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic.  This  mixture  should  be 
freshly  prepared,  for  it  soon  becomes  a  jelly,  which 
is  unfit  for  use.  The  application  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  to  the  paper  may  be  made  at  the  distance 
of  upwards  of  24  hours  from  the  time  of  the  first 
impression  of  the  latent  image,  which  will,  not- 
withstanding that  lapse  of  time,  come  out  distinct- 
ly ;  and  thus  a  whole  day's  record  may  be  brought 
out  at  once.  The  aid  of  a  little  heat  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  image. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  are  these  : — A 
black  japanned  cylinder  of  tin,  about  4  inches 
diameter,  and  Ah  inches  deep,  has  a  piece  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper  wrapped  round  it.  This  cylinder  is 
intended  to  be  moved  round  by  a  time-piece,  and 
traverse  behind  the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  It 
will  be  stationary  for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
as  desired,  at  each  division  of  the  cylinder,  and 
then  be  moved  a  division  by  a  jerk.  There  will 
thus  be  time  for  the  image  to  be  completely  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  light.  Around  the  cylinder 
carrying  the  sensitive  paper  is  another  blackened 
cylinder,  4i  inches  diameter  and  4  inches  deep, 
with  a  slit  in  it  just  sufficient  to  admit  the  stem  of 
the  thermometer.  This  is  intended  to  screen  from 
the  light  all  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  is  not 
in  action.  A  cover  goes  over  the  whole,  the  more 
effectually  to  exclude  all  light  except  that  which 
passes  through  the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  The 
stem  itself  is  also  furnished  with  wings  of  black 
paper,  to  prevent  the  light  from  spreading  on  either 
side. 

The  thermometer  should  have  its  stem  twice 
the  length  of  what  is  required  for  the  natural 
range  of  temperature,  so  that  the  bulb  may  be 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  portion 
acted  on  by  the  light,  in  case  of  any  increase  of 
temperature  from  that  cause  ;  and  the  bulb  and 
lower  portion  of  the  stem  should  be  completely 
screened  from  the  light.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  the  thermometer  in  a  wooden  box,  the 
bulb  and  the  lower  half  of  the  stem  being  in  the 
box,  which  is  open  behind  to  admit  the  air,  while 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stem,  intended  for  use,  is 
left  standing  above  the  box.  The  time-piece  may 
be  placed  in  this  box  if  convenient. 

The  cylinders  already  described,  are  placed  be- 
hind the  exposed  portion  of  the  stem,  so  that  the 
image  of  the  bore  may  be  received  on  the  sensitive 
paper  surrounding  the  inner  cylinder,  care  being 
taken  that  the  paper  be  applied  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  stem. 
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The  whole  apparatus  is  now  to  be  placed  near  a 
lamp,  or  a  good  sized  gas  flame,  the  light  from 
which  is  to  be  concentrated  on  the  stem  by  means 
of  a  cylindrical  glass  bottle  filled  with  water,  as 
already  described.  If  the  registration  is  to  be 
half-hourly,  the  distance  of  the  light  may  be  about 
2  feet ;  if  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  distance 
should  be  about  1  foot. 

By  this  arrangement  the  image  of  the  mercury 
in  the  bore,  as  it  stood  during  each  half  or  quarter 
of  an  hour,  is  impressed  on  the  paper  in  a  latent 
state,  and  the  whole  series  may  be  brought  out  at 
once  by  the  sulphate  of  iron  at  the  end  of  the  24 
hours. 

A  scale  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  cylinder  to  deter- 
mine the  degrees,  and  corresponding  marks  should 
be  made  on  the  paper,  so  that  the  scale  may  be  ap- 
plied to  it  after  removal  from  the  cylinder.  A  slip 
of  paper  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  placed  on 
that  portion  of  the  cylinder  where  the  mercury  may 
be  expected  to  range,  will,  in  general,  be  found  suf- 
ficient. 

The  same  method  of  registration,  although  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  thermometer,  may  be  also 
employed  for  the  registration  of  the  barometer  and 
other  instruments.  It  has  this  peculiar  advantage, 
that  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  the  natural  action  of  the  in  trument,  but 
merely  takes  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  instru- 
ment during  a  given  time.  The  chief  expense 
would  be  that  of  the  artificial  light,  but  this  might 
be  partly  economized,  by  a  contrivance  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  artificial  light  might  also  be 
used  for  registering  several  instruments. 

The  photographic  paper  which  I  have  found  best 
adapted  for  the  above  purpose,  is  equally  fitted  for 
taking  landscapes  in  the  camera  obscura,  because 
it  keeps  well  for  being  taken  to  the  field,  and  may 
also  be  allowed  to  remain  for  so  considerable  a 
time  before  the  image  is  brought  out. 

Additional  Communication.* 

Since  my  former  communication  to  the  Society 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Bryson  has  had  the  kindness 
to  adapt  to  the  photographic  thermometer  a  clock 
movement,  so  as  to  complete  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  a  half-hourly  registration  of  the  tem- 
perature. The  connexion  is  formed  by  means  of 
a  spindle,  tenninating  in  a  small  pinion,  and  at- 
tached to  the  striking  train  of  the  clock.  The  pin- 
ion works  into  a  horizontal  toothed  wheel,  carry- 
ing the  cylinder,  on  which  is  placed  the  sensitive 
paper,  and  which  is  thus,  by  the  action  of  the 
clock,  moved  one  division  every  half  hour. 

Farther  experiment  having  proved,  that,  by  a 
more  perfect  concentration  of  the  light,  a  sufficient 
effect  could  be  produced  on  the  paper  by  an  ex- 
posure of  four  or  five  minutes,  it  appeared  advan- 
tageous to  limit  the  exposure  to  this  extent,  by 
providing  for  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  gas 
flame,  so  that  it  might  be  raised  to  its  full  pitch  for 
about  five  minutes  every  half  hour,  and  continue 
burning  with  a  very  small  flame  during  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  concentration  of  the 
light,  I  employ  a  lenticular  piece  of  glass,  4i  inches 
in  length,  3  in  width,  and  about  i  inch  thick  in  the 
middle.  This  produces  a  long  narrow  light  along 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  I  find  it  advanta- 
geous, in  using  a  fish-tail  burner,  to  turn  the  edge, 
instead  of  the  flat  side  of  the  flame,  towards  the 
lens. 

♦  Read  before  the  society,  12th  May,  1845. 


For  the  purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  the  gas, 
the  clock  is  furnished  with  two  hands,  forming  a 
diameter  of  the  circle.  Over  or  under  the  centre 
on  which  these  hands  turn,  is  placed  a  perpendic- 
ular lever,  terminating  at  bottom  in  a  small  roller. 
Proceeding  from  one  end  of  the  lever  is  a  thread 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  a  little  distance,  and  having 
a  small  weight  suspended  to  it,  by  which  the  lever 
is  pulled  a  little  aside  from  the  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  gas  tube  a  knee  is  formed,  and  immedi- 
ately over  the  place  where  the  gas  passes  from  the 
perpendicular  into  the  horizontal  tube,  there  is  a 
small  rectangular  chamber ;  and  the  termination 
of  the  perpendicular  pipe  is  a  flat  rectangular  piece 
of  brass  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  having  a 
hole  in  its  centre  for  the  admission  of  the  gas.  On 
this  flat  surface  rests  a  small  rectangular  piece  of 
iron,  reaching  to  about  one  sixteenth  or  one  twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  chamber  which 
is  closed.  Above  the  flat  top  of  the  chamber  is  sus- 
pended, on  an  axis,  a  small  horse-shoe  magnet, 
with  a  lever  several  inches  long  projected  from  its 
upper  curvature.  To  the  end  of  this  lever  is  at- 
tached a  thread,  which  proceeds  to  the  upper  limb 
of  the  lever  above  the  clock.  By  this  attachment 
the  magnet  is  drawn  aside  from  the  chamber  in  the 
gas  tube,  and,  consequently,  the  piece  of  iron  in 
that  chamber  being  unaffected  by  the  magnet,  rests 
over  the  orifice  for  the  admission  of  the  gas,  which 
it  closes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  only  a  mi- 
nute portion,  suificient  to  keep  up  a  very  small 
flame. 

When  the  hands  of  the  clock  approach  the  per- 
pendicular position,  the  upper  hand  presses  against 
the  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  lever ;  and,  as  the 
hand  moves  round,  it  carries  the  lever  with  it,  and 
thus  raises  the  small  weight  above  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time  slackening  the  thread  attached  to 
the  magnet,  which  being  thus  at  freedom  to  move, 
is  attracted  towards  the  iron  in  the  chamber.  So 
soon  as  the  poles  of  the  magnet  reach  the  top  of 
the  chamber,  the  piece  of  iron  jumps  up  towards 
them,  and  thus  lets  on  the  full  flow  of  the  gas, 
raising  the  flame  to  its  highest  pitch  at  once.  This 
state  of  matters  remains  while  the  hand  of  the  clock 
moves  onwards  for  about  five  minutes,  carrying  the 
lever  with  it,  and  so  continuing  to  raise  the  small 
weight.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  minutes  the 
hand  of  the  clock  passes  the  lever,  which  instantly 
returns  to  its  original  position,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  power  attending  the  fall  of 
the  weight  from  the  height  to  which  it  has  been 
raised,  the  lever  returns  with  such  force  as  to  jerk 
the  magnet  away  from  the  chamber  in  the  gas  pipe, 
and  thus  allow  the  piece  of  iron  in  that  chamber  to 
drop  into  its  original  position,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  gas  flame  at  once  to  its  lowest  point. 

By  these  means  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the 
gas  is  accomplished  with  less  strain  upon  the  clock 
than  it  would  be  were  a  stop-cock  employed. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  extraneous  light 
during  the  day,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  place 
between  the  lens  and  the  thermometer  a  small 
screen,  which  is  opened  and  shut  by  the  action  of 
the  same  lever  that  raises  and  lowers  the  gas.  The 
thermometer  is  thus  exposed  only  while  the  gas 
flame  is  at  its  height. 

For  the  successful  production  of  the  images  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  thermometer  tube, 
everything  depends  on  the  light  being  made  to  fall 
upon  it  at  the  proper  angle,  so  as  to  obliterate  the 
shadow  from  the  empty  part  of  the  bore,  and  in- 
crease the  shadow  produced  by  the  full  portion 
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Unless  this  position  be  hit  the  images  will  not  be 
distinct. 

As  it  appeared  desirable  to  have  it  in  our  power 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  clock  mig-ht  be  in- 
side of  the  house,  while  the  thennometer  and  reg- 
istering cylinder  stand  outside,  I  have  contrived  a 
method  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  It  is 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  the  gas  is 
raised  and  lowered,  and  may  be  managed  by  the 
same  lever,  so  that  the  shifting  of  the  cylinder 
takes  place  at  the  same  instant  that  the  gas  is  low- 
ered, just  after  the  registration  has  been  completed. 
The  only  connection  between  the  clock  and  the 
cylinder  is  a  thread,  which  may  pass  through  the 
window.  I  have  had  this  plan  in  action,  but  the 
apparatus  requires  some  little  alteration. 

By  this  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  cause  the  same 
clock  register  both  a  thermometer  and  a  barometer, 
or  even  a  barometer  and 'two  thermometers,  one 
placed  in  the  sun,  the  other  in  the  shade ;  while 
the  registration  of  the  barometer  may  be  either  by 
the  photographic  method,  or  by  the  mode  previ- 
ously invented  by  Mr.  Bryson. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Pon- 
ton's Photographic  Thermometer,  report  very  fa- 
vorably. 


TEA    AND    TOAST. 

One  day  last  week  the  London  Dock  Company, 
at  the  opening  of  their  new  range  of  tea- ware- 
houses, gave  a  party  to  the  Tea  division  of  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  London.  The  "  usual  toasts" 
were  given  on  the  occasion ;  and  though,  no  doubt, 
these  toasts  were,  so  to  speak,  buttered,  we  believe 
that  they  were  not  exactly  that  description  of  toast 
which  is  "  usually  given"  at  tea.  On  the  health 
of  Souchong  being  proposed, — 

Souchong  (through  his  representative)  declared 
that  he  had  never  risen — in  the  market  or  any- 
where else — under  circumstances  so  flattering  as 
the  present.  He  had  been  often  drunk  ;  though 
he  was  never  either  tipsy  himself,  nor  the  cause  of 
intoxication  in  others  ;  for  his  was  the  draught 
that  cheered  but  not  inebriated.  Around  him  were 
the  merchant  princes  of  London  ;  though  he  must 
regret  the  absence  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  mer- 
chant prince  and  a  merchant  tailor.  He  felt  that 
he  had  now  been  on  his  legs  long  enough,  and 
could  only  return  his  best  thanks  for  the  honor 
that  had  been  done  him. 

Gunpowder  felt  himself  ready  to  explode  with 
gratitude  for  the  distinction  which  had  just  been 
conferred  upon  him.  He  hoped  to  continue  to  give 
satisfaction — in  a  friendly  way :  he  was  not  that 
gunpowder  that  feared  to  be  superseded  by  steam  : 
he  respected  steam  for  its  connection  with  boiling 
water — which  was  his  element.  It  was  his  boast 
to  load  the  caddies,  and  not  the  cannons,  of  his 
country.  Allied  as  he  trusted  ever  to  be,  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  the  sugar  of  free  labor, 
it  should  ever  be  his  aim  to  promote  universal 
peace. 

Green  Hyson,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment 
that  he  had  just  received,  would  notice  with  pride 
an  epithet  which  had  been  applied  to  him.  He 
had  been  called  evergreen  :  he  felt  thus  associated 
with  the  laurel ;  and  if  the  laurel  bound  the  poet's 
temples,  he  had  often  to  boast  of  stimulating  the 
poet's  brain  :  he  was  aware  that  it  had  been  insin- 
uated that  he  was  hostile  to  the  nervous  system  ; 
this  was  a  calumny,  and  he  took  that  public  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  assertion. 


Young  Hyson,  after  the  eloquent  speech  just 
made  by  his  brother,  would  merely  express  his 
thanks.  He  was  unaccustomed  to  public  speak- 
ing ;  his  experience  being  limited  to  the  silent 
spouting  of  the  kettle. 

"  The  Genuine  Leaf"  having  been  proposed — 

A  stranger  rose  to  respond.  He  claimed  the 
appellation  which  had  just  been  mentioned  :  he 
was  the  British  Leaf.  {Indignant  cries  of  "  Turn 
him  out!^^) 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  here  ensued, 
amid  which  the  pretender  was  expelled  from  the 
room.  Order  having  at  length  been  restored,  har- 
mony resumed  her  sway,  and  several  sentimental 
and  comic  songs  having  been  sung,  the  company 
separated  at  an  advanced  hour. 


SERENADE. 

We  have  been  (exclusively)  favored  with  a 
copy  of  the  following  graceful  verses  composed  by 
Doctor  Praetorius,  and  sung  by  him  to  the  guitar 
before  the  windows  of  the  Royal  guests  at  Rosenau. 
They  show  considerable  aptitude  in  a  German, 
there  being  only  one  word,  that  of  Bitter,  (knight,) 
which  is  not  idiomatic  Enghsh.  The  doctor  has 
been  appointed  Knight  of  the  George  and  Blue 
Boar  of  Coburg  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  : — 

Sleep,  softly  sleep,  O  royal  pair !    and  be  your 

slumbers  cosy  now ; 
Watch  round  their  pillows,  angels  fair,  and  give 

their  eyes  repose  enow  ; 
And  summer  flowers  and  summer  air  breathe  soft 

around  Schloss  Rosenau ! 

No  jealous  gates  are  locked  and  barred  around  the 

Dame  and  Ritter  here, 
Nor  sentinels  keep  watch  and  ward,  save  wakeful 

stars  which  glitter  here. 
Or  larks  (which  come  relieving  guard  at  morn,) 

and  sing  and  twitter  here. 

Though  England  is  an  Empire  grand,  and  but  a 

humble  Duchy  's  this ; 
And   though   the  realm   which   you   command  a 

thousand  times  as  much  as  this ; 
You  cannot  take  in  all  England  a  pleasant  slumber 

such  as  this. 

As  calm  as  in  his  infancy  the  royal  Albert  dozes 

here ; 
Forgetting  cares  of  royalty  the  Stranger  Queen 

reposes  here. 
Though  citizens  and  peasantry  come  walk  amid 

the  roses  here. 

In  Pimlico  there  roses  blow,  if   true  the  papers 

write  of  you. 
But  'tis  not  thus  in  Pimlico  your  people  take  de- 
light of  you ; 
Were  ever  English  people  so  allowed  to  take  a 
sight  of  you  ? 

Then  softly  sleep,  O  royal  pair,  and   pleasantly 

repose,  ye  know 
In  England  there  is  state  and  care,  and  weariness 

and  woes  enow ; 
But  summer  wind  and  summer  air  breathe  gently 

round  Schloss  Rosenau. 

Punch. 
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JEMIMAH    WILKINSON,   THE  AMERICAN   PROPH- 
ETESS. 

BY   COLONEL    JOHNSON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  her  being  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  New  England 
states,  North  America,  about  1756,  while  the 
country  remained  a  British  province. 

The  Puritans  who  first  set  foot  on  the  Plymouth 
rock,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  their 
descendants,  who  inhabited  the  country  an  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  single  moral  or  religious  peculiarity.  While 
the  revolutions  of  Europe  in  church  and  state  were 
presenting  new  phases  of  society,  and  bringing  out 
new  developments  of  civilization,  puritan  New 
England,  in  its  religion  and  morals,  stood  still  for 
more  than  a  century.  Were  the  pilgrim  fathers 
uncompromising  zealots,  ultra  Calvinists,  rigid 
disciplinarians,  and  intolerant  bigots?  So  were 
their  great-grand-children  at  the  time  Jemimah 
Wilkinson  sprang  up  among  them.  It  presents, 
then,  a  curious  inquiry  to  the  speculative  philoso- 
pher, how,  in  such  a  community  of  staid  habits 
and  immutable  religion,  a  false  prophetess  could 
rise  up  among  them  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  parents  of  Jemimah  were  not  above  the 
common  yeomanry  of  the  country,  except  that 
her  father  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Calvinistic 
church.  Her  grandfather  had  been  more  distin- 
guished. He  had  sat  in  the  first  council  of  the 
colony,  where,  on  account  of  its  being  seed-time, 
and  the  members  anxious  to  get  home  to  their 
farms,  they  gravely  resolved  to  adopt  the  laws  of 
God  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  until  they 
should  have  time  to  meet  together  and  make 
better. 

Jemimah  inherited  the  native  talents  of  the 
whole  stock ;  and  I  should  conclude  from  her  sub- 
sequent career,  that  her  education  was  superior 
10  what  fell  to  the  common  lot  of  New  England 
females,  at  that  period.  From  the  living  chroni- 
clers of  the  place,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  gather 
anything  important  of  her  early  history,  before  she 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  except  that 
she  was  very  grave,  contemplative,  absent,  and 
somewhat  eccentric. 

There  is  a  certain  epoch  in  the  history  of  all 
prophets,  whether  true  or  false,  from  which  they 
date  their  commission  ;  when,  either  by  a  vision, 
the  ministration  of  angels,  a  journey  to  heaven,  or 
by  the  voice  of  God  himself,  the  inspired  one  re- 
ceives, or  pretends  to  have  received,  the  divine 
aflSatus,  by  which  he  is  qualified  to  open  his 
authoritative  message  to  the  world.  If  the  lips  of 
Isaiah  were  touched  with  hallowed  fire  from  off 
the  altar ;  if  Mahomet  was  caught  up  into  the 
country  of  Cherubim  ;  so  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  late 
of  Rhode  Island,  spinstress,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  met  the  Almighty  in  a  trance,  as  she  ever 
after  boldly  affirmed,  and  received  a  commission  at 
His  hands.  The  circumstances  of  this  event  are 
too  important  in  the  history  of  the  prophetess  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  must  therefore  here  appear  in 
their  order. 

It  occurred,  then,  about  1780,  when  our  heroine 
■was  of  the  age  aforesaid,  that  after  a  few  days' 
slight  illness,  she  fell  into  an  unusual  syncope, 
presenting  more  the  pallid  lineaments  of  death 
than  any  state  of  disease  known  to  physiology. 
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Her  eyes  remained  partially  open,  fixed  on 
vacancy ;  or  rather  apparently  gazing  on  some 
terrific  object ;  pulsation  had  ceased ;  the  silver 
cord  seemed  loosed  ;  the  wheels  of  life  stood  still ; 
and  nothing  indicative  of  vitality  remained,  but  a 
slight  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  In  this 
condition  she  had  remained  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  when  her  medical  attendants,  after  having 
exhausted  their  skill  in  efforts  at  resuscitation,  pro- 
nounced her  dead  ;  and  the  agonized  family,  no 
longer  held  in  suspense,  now  found  a  definite  ob- 
ject for  their  grief,  as  they  poured  out  their  tears 
for  their  beloved  and  lost  one.  It  is  the  custom  of 
that  country  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  next  day  after 
the  decease.  No  invitation  is  extended  to  particu- 
lar friends,  to  be  in  attendance.  The  corpse  is 
generally  removed  to  the  parish  meeting-house , 
where  a  promiscuous  congregation  is  assembled 
with  the  minister ;  singing,  prayer,  and  a  funeral 
sermon  follow,  when  the  whole  congregation 
march  in  procession  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  fune- 
ral of  Jemimah  Wilkinson.  When  it  arrived,  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  were  on  the  spot, 
drawn  out,  as  well  on  account  of  the  popularity  of 
the  deceased,  as  from  a  laudable  curiosity  to  learn 
more  of  the  singular  circumstances  attending  her 
exit.  The  family  appeared  in  decent  mourning  ; 
the  coffin  was  placed  on  the  altar  in  front  of  the 
pulpit ;  the  preacher  had  ascended  the  holy  place, 
and  was  in  profound  meditation ,  preparatory  to  that 
solemn  service  which  devolved  upon  him.  The 
assembly,  in  sympathy  with  the  scenes  before 
them,  and  feeling  that  they  were  in  the  house  of 
mourning,  were  hushed  into  silence  ;  when,  of  a 
sudden,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
three  distinct  raps,  coming  forth  from  the  narrow 
house  of  the  dead,  sounded  through  the  aisles,  and 
echoed  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  church. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  silence  still  more  pro- 
found ;  not  a  limb  was  moved  nor  a  whisper 
breathed  ;  the  awe-stricken  Puritans  sat  in  solemn 
amazement,  as  if  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the 
voice  of  the  last  trumpet,  had  just  sounded  in  their 
ears.  In  the  midst  of  this  silence,  and  while  every 
eye  was  turned  toward  the  altar,  the  short  lid*  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin  was  thrown  back,  and  the 
pale  hand  of  Jemimah  Wilkinson  was  extended 
upwards,  as  if  in  the  eflTort  of  rising.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  pious  divine  and  family  physician  were 
at  her  side.  The  lower  lid  was  stricken  off',  aid 
was  given  to  her  eflfbrts,  and  she  sat  up  in  her 
grave-clothes  in  the  midst  of  an  amazed  congrega- 
tion. After  a  short  pause,  the  prophetess  opened 
her  lips  in  faint  words,  which  were  rendered  audi- 
ble only  by  the  breathless  silence  which  otherwise 
prevailed.  She  declared  that  her  former  self  had 
died,  and  passed  into  the  land  of  spirits — that  thisr 
which  they  now  saw  was  her  resurrection  and 
spiritual  body,  redeemed  from  corruption  by  the 
power  of  God,  that  she  might  come  back  to  earthy 
as  a  new  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — 
that,  while  absent  from  the  body,  she  had  received 
a  commission  from  the  Holy  One  investing  her- 
with  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  until  his  second' 
coming  to  judge  the  world — that  she  had  authority^ 
to  raise  up  a  holy  and  elect  church  on  the  earth,, 
who  should  share  with  her  in  the  first  resurrection,, 
and  be  present  to  witness  her  equal  glory  withs 
Christ  when  he  should  descend  in  the  clouds  of 

*  Coffin  lids  in  that  country  are  made  in  two  parts  ;  the 
upper  division,  about  a  foot  in  length,  is  hung  with  brass, 
hinges,  left  unfastened  till  they  arrive  at  the  cemetery. 
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heaven.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  this 
astounding  announcement,  made  under  circum- 
stances thus  extraordinary,  was  not  without  its 
eflects  upon  a  multitude  so  disposed  to  the  mar- 
vellous from  their  sympathy  in  the  scene.  Its 
ultimate  influence  upon  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood will  by-and-by  more  fully  appear.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  philosophic 
and  incredulous  in  the  neighborhood,  as  to  the 
true  character  of  this  extraordinary  vision.  Some 
very  good  men  have  supposed  that  the  Almighty, 
whose  power  over  the  invisible  world  is  as  absolute 
as  over  the  material  universe,  did  indeed  in  this 
instance  employ  a  spiritual  agency  to  effect  some 
good  purpose  ;  but  that,  through  the  weakness  of 
the  erring  creature,  what  was  intended  for  salva- 
tion was  perverted,  and  made  the  occasion  of  the 
wildest  fanaticism.  To  support  this  notion,  her 
former  piety,  and  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
features  of  the  case,  are  referred  to. 

Others  have  supposed  that  the  melancholic  sub- 
ject of  the  vision  was  predisposed  to  swooning  or 
fainting  fits,  in  which,  while  the  other  powers  of 
mind  and  body  were  suspended,  the  imagination, 
as  in  case  of  a  dream,  was  left  free  to  wander  over 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  and  that  her  previous 
sublimated  piety  gave  direction  to  her  fancy,  and 
led  her  thoughts  up  to  the  temple  and  throne  of 
God,  where  she  verily  supposed  she  heard  the  an- 
nouncements, and  received  the  commission,  which 
she  afterwards  made  known.  This  notion  finds 
•corroboration  in  the  apparent  sincerity  of  her  after 
life.  If  correct,  it  presents  a  notable  case  of  self- 
deception. 

Others,  again,  have  resolved  the  whole  matter 
linto  a  systematic  scheme  for  personal  aggrandize- 
iment,  power,  and  wealth  ;  by  which  its  authoress 
Ibecame  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  leader  of  a  party, 
tand  the  oracle  of  her  devoted  followers.  This 
» explanation,  though  less  charitable  than  the  others, 
:and  scarcely  reconcilable  with  her  former  piety, 
:  and  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  trance,  is, 
I  nevertheless,  more  in  accordance  with  her  future 

•  developments. 

It  is  said,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
-save  in  his  own  country;"  but  it  must  be  con- 
'  ceded  to  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  that,  even  there, 
rand  among  her  own  kinsmen,  her  mission  was 
'honored  by  scores  of  proselytes.  Her  father's 
•family,  and  immediate  kinsfolk,  who  best  knew 
I  her  moral  character,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses 
'  of  her  trance,  were  the  first  to  seal  their  testimony 
'  to  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  by  unreserved  dis- 
» cipleship. 

Soon  she  established  regular  meetings,  where 

•  the  people  flocked  in  multitudes  ;  some  to  gratify 
r  an  awakened  curiosity,  others  to  wait  on  her 
■  ministrations  with  a  profound  conviction  of  their 

•  truth.  Some  who  were  present  on  such  occasions, 
:  and  who  were  by  no  means  favorable  to  her  pre- 

•  tensions,  have  assured  me,  that  so  much  evangeli- 
*'  cal  truth  was  mixed  up  with  her  statements  ;  so 

'  original  were  her  conceptions  ;  so  vivid  her  imagi- 
\  nation  ;  so  sublimated  her  piety,  and  pathetic  her 
;  appeals,  that  it  was  not  strange  that  the  unlettered 
1  mind  should  be  warped  from  the  common  faith, 
;  and  hundreds  should  rally  around  her  standard, 
*to  go  up  with  her  to  possess  the  goodly  land.  The 
» company  oi  \hQ,  faithful  m  her  native  state,  already 
i  numbered  some  hundreds.  That  it  was  not  quad- 
ijupled,  was  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  impolitic 
:  adoption  of  an  unnatural  rule  for  the  government 
•of' her  flock;  namely,  that  they  should  "  neither 


marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage  ;  and  those  who 
had  wives,  should  become  as  those  who  had 
none." 

Religionists  of  all  ages  have  been  tinctured  with 
this  folly.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  monastic 
orders.  Its  requirements,  by  the  popes,  of  the 
clergy  of  Britain,  furnished  matter  of  contention 
for  many  centuries.  The  stalwart  Saxon,  in 
whom  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  potent  for  such 
single  spirituality,  resisting  unto  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment, raised  up  a  standard  against  papal 
domination,  which  was  only  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished in  the  reformation  of  Luther.  Founders  of 
sects,  therefore,  who  incorporate  this  element  into 
their  systems,  however  they  may  prosper  for  a 
season,  will  find  in  the  end,  that  nature  will 
resent  such  a  prohibition  in  her  empire — her 
voice  will  be  heard — her  laws  will  prevail,  to 
the  subversion  and  overthrow  of  every  celibate 
hierarchy. 

Another  element  adopted  in  Jemimah's  system, 
was  conceived  in  more  wisdom.  Though  at  war 
with  the  conventional  usages  of  society,  it  out- 
raged no  laws  of  nature  ;  and  addressing  itself  to 
the  indigent  and  hungry,  it  operated  as  a  foil  to 
the  other  objectionable  feature,  by  drawing  in  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  deaf,  and  blind,  to 
the  place  of  bread,  and  equal  enjoyments.  This 
item  was  no  other  than  that  adopted  by  the  first 
disciples  of  Jesus,  after  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen 
on  them  at  Pentecost,  when,  "neither  of  them 
said  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common." 
Another  principle  adopted  and  acted  on  in  this 
new  system  was,  to  collect  and  adopt,  as  constit- 
uent parts  of  their  community,  all  the  orphans, 
foundlings,  and  poor  children,  within  reach  of 
their  operations  ;  thereby,  in  a  manner,  supplying 
the  defects  of  the  other  part  of  the  system,  that 
the  society  of  the  faithful  should  not  ultimately 
become  extinct.  These  two  last  mentioned  ele- 
ments, though  wisely  contrived,  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  sect,  could  not  fail,  in  their  practi- 
cal working,  to  increase  poverty  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  was  soon  felt,  to  the  heart  of  the 
community.  Jemimah  could  shower  down  the 
spiritual  bread,  such  as  it  was,  in  profuse  abun- 
dance, which  she  never  failed  to  do  at  their  solemn 
convocations ;  but  still,  these  ethereal  minded  dis- 
ciples were  constantly  reminded  that  they  were 
still  in  the  body,  by  the  cravings  of  unsatiated 
appetites,  and  the  shivering  of  their  uncovered 
limbs.  This  was  a  matter  to  be  looked  into. 
Rhode  Island,  as  a  country,  was  a  poverty-stricken 
region  ;  the  land  cold  and  hungry — the  climate 
bleak  and  unpropitious. 

Matters  for  the  society  were  getting  worse  and 
worse.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  this  emergency 
the  prophetess  applied  to  the  divinity  that  was 
within  her,  and  the  answer  returned  was,  "  Thou 
shalt  go  out  into  a  strange  country,  and  to  a  people 
of  strange  language  :  but  fear  not ;  for  lo  !  the 
angel  of  his  presence  [alias,  Jemimah  Wilkinson] 
shall  go  with  thee.  He  shall  lead  thee  ;  and  the 
Shechinah  [that  is,  Jemimah]  shall  be  thy  rear- 
ward !" 

About  this  period,  the  celebrated  Oliver  Phelps, 
whose  history  I  may  hereafter  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic, had  effected  his  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians, 
by  which  an  extensive  territory  of  Western  New 
York  was  ceded  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 
This  purchase  was  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  and 
an  hundred  in  length  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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Lake  Ontario  ;  east  by  Cayuga  lake ;  south  by 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  ;  and  west  by  the  Genesee  river.  At 
this  period,  it  is  the  most  populous  and  highly  cul- 
tivated portion  of  the  Union  ;  and,  having  respect 
to  luxuriousness  of  soil,  abounding  wealth,  hy- 
draulic erections,  clustering  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  convenience  to  market,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  perpetual  prosperity,  I  think  all  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  spot  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying,  it  is  the  garden  of  the  New  World. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  when  the  pro- 
phetess received  her  direction  to  go  to  a  strange 
country,  this  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and  unknown 
land  to  the  settled  portion  of  America,  lying  far 
beyond  the  western  limits  of  civilization.  The 
sound  of  the  axe  had  never  been  heard  in  its 
ancient  forests,  nor  had  foot  of  the  most  adventur- 
ous pioneer  pressed  its  soil.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
habitation  of  a  people  of  strange  language  ;  for  no 
voice,  since  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together"  at 
creation's  birth,  had  ever  broken  the  solitude  of 
the  wilderness,  or  awoken  echo  from  its  deep  glens 
and  mountain-caves,  save  the  whoop  of  the  savage 
warrior,  or  the  bowlings  of  beasts  of  prey.  To 
this  country,  then,  when  in  the  condition  I  have 
just  described  it,  Jemimah  Wilkinson  emigrated 
with  her  followers — performing  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles,  mostly  through  the  forests,  desti- 
tute of  highways — to  plant  her  colony  in  a  more 
congenial  soil,  and  develop  her  doctrines  on  a 
wider  theatre.  Though  the  savage  tribes  had  con- 
veyed by  treaty  the  greater  part  of  the  territory, 
yet,  as  the  process  of  settling,  by  the  whites,  would 
occupy  many  years,  those  stalwart  foresters,  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  the  land,  still  lingered  around 
the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  as  if  in  no  haste  to 
break  communion  with  their  hallowed  manes, 
which  they  believed  to  people  the  air,  and  "  walk 
the  earth  unseen,  both  when  they  waked  and 
when  they  slept,"  warning  them  of  approaching 
danger,  and  becoming  their  guardian  genii  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  These  scattered  tribes, 
though  principally  inhabiting  their  reservations  on 
the  aforesaid  territory,  were  not  scrupulous  in  the 
matter  of  the  chase,  but  promiscuously  wandered 
over  the  whole  country  for  their  game  ;  and,  what 
was  quite  natural  in  the  case,  they  looked  with 
jealousy  and  distrust  at  any  encroachment  on  their 
ancient  dominions  ;  having  occasion  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  a  treaty  procured  by  finesse,  if  not  by 
fraud,  by  which  their  former  hunting-ground  was 
about  to  pass  from  them  forever ;  their  sacred 
spots,  consecrated  to  the  dead,  to  be  desecrated; 
and  the  bones  of  their  venerated  chieftains  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  white  man's  plough-share,  to 
bleach  in  the  sun-beams,  or  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon earth.  It  was,  then,  with  no  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  surprise  that  a  hunting  party  of  these  sava- 
ges witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  holy  hand,  consist- 
ing of  some  hundreds,  with  the  prophetess  at  their 
nead.  Runners  were  despatched  from  this  small 
party  of  Indians  to  notify  to  the  head  men  of  the 
nation  this  important  event.  Jemimah  had  effected 
her  purchase  of  land  of  its  proprietor,  consisting  of 
a  township,  of  six  miles  square,  in  the  very  heart 
of  this  beautiful  country.  She  named  her  pur- 
chase after  the  holy  city  of  Judea;  calling  it 
Jerusalem,  because  out  of  it  was  to  go  forth  the 
word  of  life,  to  enlighten  the  surrounding  nations, 
as  well  pagan  as  civilized. 

It  still  retains  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
prophetess  ;  and  will  be  found  by  the  traveller, 


about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  in  the  well  known  county  of  Ontario.  That 
the  reader  may  know  with  what  rapidity  the  value 
of  real  estate  is  advanced  in  a  new  country,  by  its 
progressive  improvements,  I  will  here  state,  that 
the  worth  of  Jemimah's  purchase  at  this  time,  is 
not  less  than  .£400,000  sterling.  Its  original  cost, 
to  the  prophetess,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
record  of  her  deed,  at  Canandaigua,  the  capital  of 
Ontario,  was  but  jC500.  Well,  the  next  difficulty 
to  be  encountered,  was  with  those  turbulent  neigh- 
bors, the  Seneca  Indians  ;  for  a  settlement  within 
their  borders  could  not  go  on,  at  that  period,  un- 
less they  could  be  propitiated. 

The  neglect  of  such  a  precaution  has  been  the 
occasion  of  many  a  bloody  massacre.  Penn,  -per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  Jemimah  Wilkinson, 
was  the  only  pioneer  of  emigration  in  the  new 
world,  who  adopted  the  true  policy  with  these  un- 
lettered children  of  nature.  His  scheme,  bottomed 
on  eternal  justice,  and  the  pacific  theory  of  the 
gospel,  being  practically  carried  out  before  the 
pagan  eye,  won  for  Christianity  (exhibited  in  that 
amiable  form)  the  profoundest  reverence,  even 
from  savage  breasts ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
procured  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  band  of 
emigrants,  who  first  peopled  Philadelphia  and  the 
country  around.  His  doings  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition  here.  They  stand  recorded  on 
the  enduring  page  of  national  history  ;  and  live  in 
the  veneration  of  his  followers. 

While  Jemimah  and  her  disciples  were  busily 
employed  in  laying  out  their  grounds,  it  being  on 
a  spot  formerly  occupied  as  an  Indian  village,  a 
formidable  band  of  the  natives,  who  had  been 
collected  by  the  runners,  looked  in  upon  her,  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  to  the  dismay  of  her  lamb -like 
believers.  The  prophetess  alone  remained  un- 
moved at  this  hostile  array — for  the  warriors  had 
come  well  armed  ;  rifles  and  long  carbines  trailed 
from  their  right  hands  ;  tomahawks,  hatchets,  and 
scalping-knives  gleamed  in  the  sun's  rays,  as  they 
depended  from  their  belts ;  the  war-paint  upon 
their  faces,  and  eagle  quills  nodding  on  their 
scalp-tufts,  invested  them  with  unearthly  ferocity  ; 
so  that  a  much  more  valorous  band  than  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jemimah,  might  well  have  had  misgiv- 
ings, without  the  charge  of  cowardice  justly  rest- 
ing on  them.  The  prophetess  approached  the 
intruders  with  a  firm  step,  and  undaunted  eye, 
apparelled  in  that  unique  dress  which  I  shall  here- 
after describe.  She  was  met,  to  her  surprise,  by 
a  lad  of  white-skin,  who  addressed  her  in  good 
English.  This  lad  was  no  other  than  Jasper  Par- 
rish,  afterwards  Captain  Parrish,  who  became  the 
United  States  interpreter,  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Indians,  for  forty  years  thereafter.  Born 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  taken  prisoner  some 
years  previous,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  when  his 
family  were  all  massacred  in  his  presence,  and 
himself  caused  to  run  the  gantlet.  He  came  off 
triumphant — was  adopted  into  an  Indian  family — 
became  a  favorite — finally  settled  in  Canandaigua, 
enriched  by  Indian  munificence — filled  a  broad 
space  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  country — died  in 
the  bosom  of  civilization,  and  within  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  church.  This  Jasper  Parrish,  while 
a  vagrant  orphan,  incorporated  with  the  wandering 
tribes,  as  one  of  their  number,  met  the  prophetess 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  advance  of  his  savage  compan- 
ions, who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  He  in- 
quired of  her,  who  she  was,  whence  she  came, 
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who  were  her  companions,  and  what  was  their 
present  object.  Her  answer,  as  Parrish  afterwards 
reported  it,  was  as  follows : — "  I  am  the  Out- 
beaming  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  place  of  Jesus 
Christ,  until  his  second  coming — I  came  from  the 
east — these  are  the  lambs  of  my  flock — and  we 
seek  a  pasture  in  the  wilderness."  The  interpre- 
ter, though  a  youth,  was  a  shrewd  lad  ;  he  com- 
prehended in  a  breath,  as  well  from  the  vehe- 
mence and  apparent  sincerity  of  the  speaker,  as 
from  her  singular  dress,  that  she  was  some 
fanatic ;  and  he  conceived  the  thought,  that  this 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  with  the  savages, 
whose  superstitions  in  these  matters,  I  will  shortly 
hereafter  describe.  But  the  young  interpreter 
was  in  a  sad  perplexity  to  determine  to  which  sex 
the  ^^  Out-beaming^^  belonged;  especially  as  her 
dress  was  so  equivocal,  that  it  went  to  establish, 
rather  than  resolve  the  doubt.  And,  as  I  have 
referred  to  this  habiliment  once  before,  and  prom- 
ised an  explanation,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  it, 
as  I  saw  it  myself,  many  years  afterwards ;  espe- 
cially, as  I  was  assured,  by  those  who  knew,  that 
her  dress  was  never  varied  in  appearance,  through 
her  long  prophetic  life.  First,  then,  she  wore 
neither  gown  nor  petticoat.  Her  lower  limbs 
were  covered  with  kilts  or  panfaletts,  coming  down 
midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle — they  were 
composed  of  very  fine  woollen  cloth,  of  light  drab 
color.  Her  hose  were  of  linen  thread,  of  flax 
color  ; — shoes  covered  with  large  yellow  buckles. 
Her  tunic  was  like  a  bishop's  under-dress  ;  show- 
ing a  skirt  opening  in  front,  coming  down  midway 
between  the  waist  and  knee.  The  outward  gar- 
ment, covering  the  bust  and  arms,  was  not  unlike 
a  riding  habit  with  rolling  collar  and  wide  lapels, 
turning  back  upon  the  breasts.  Around  her  neck 
was  a  wide  white  ribbon,  crossed  in  front,  and 
pinned  down  upon  her  breast,  not  unlike  a  clergy- 
man's small  linen  worn  in  front.  The  material 
of  her  habit  and  tunic  were  all  of  a  piece  with  her 
kilts,  being  a  very  light-colored  drab.  Her  black 
hair  parted  in  front,  and  coming  down  upon  her 
shoulders  on  each  side,  rolled  up  in  natural  curls. 
She  wore  a  drab  quaker-hat,  with  a  rim  not  less 
than  eight  inches  wide. — While  my  hand  is  in  at 
description,  let  me  say,  as  to  her  person,  that  na- 
ture had  not  been  stingy,  either  in  bulk  of  mate- 
rial, or  symmetrical  adjustment.  She  was  con- 
siderably above  the  middle  stature,  as  to  height 
and  muscular  development.  Her  eyes  were  coal- 
black,  large,  steady,  firm  ;  the  tout  ensemble,  or 
entire  person  of  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  taken  with 
her  carriage,  manners,  and  address,  would  impress 
the  beholder  with  strong  intellect,  decision  of 
character,  deep  sincerity,  and  passionate  devotion. 
Now  my  reader  will  understand,  from  the 
above,  why  young  Parrish  doubted  as  to  which 
sex  she  belonged  ;  and  her  voice  furnished  no  better 
clue  ;  in  aid  of  nature,  she  had  made  it  sonorous 
by  her  out-pourings  to  her  flock,  some  of  whom 
were  deaf,  as  before  stated.  My  reader  may  think 
me  trifling  upon  this  question  of  sex ;  for  he  will 
ask  me,  what  mattered  it  to  the  interpreter,  whether 
the  prophetess  was  man  or  woman  1  Be  patient, 
kind  reader — don't  anticipate.  Let  me  assure 
you,  matter  enough  depended  on  this  equivocal 
point.  The  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  ;  ay, 
the  safety  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock ;  yea  more, 
the  life  of  the  prophetess  herself  rested  on  this  sin- 
gle point.  If  the  reader  will  indulge  me  in 
another  digression,  I  will  here  satisfy  him,  on  the 
spot,  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.    Indians, 


like  Orientalists,  place  women  low  in  the  scale  of 
moral  being,  denying  to  them  souls  and  immortal- 
ity ;  hence  they  refuse  them  a  place  in  the  coun- 
cil-house ;  intrust  them  with  no  secrets  of  war ; 
admit  them  to  no  part  of  religious  rites  ; — and  if  a 
woman  is  even  suspected  of  divination,  or  having  to 
do  with  invisible  agencies,  she  is  immediately  put  to 
death  as  a  witch,  and  her  children  must  seek  shel- 
ter in  a  foreign  tribe.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Medicine-man,  as  they  call  an  astrologer,  or 
magician,  ranks  high  in  the  nation  ;  wielding  au- 
thority even  over  their  chiefs  ;  sitting  among  their 
kings  ;  and  ruling  by  his  counsel,  as  the  great 
prophet  of  the  tribe,  in  all  affairs  of  war  and  state. 
Now,  had  the  interpreter  announced  Jemimah 
Wilkinson,  to  the  warriors,  as  a  woman  having 
the  power  of  Deity,  or  as  dealing  in  occult  arts, 
her  heart's  blood  would  have  been  spilled  before 
the  chieftains  left  the  spot,  and  the  lambs  of  her 
flock  been  devoured  by  the  savage  wolves  of  the 
Senecas.  The  matter  of  sex,  therefore,  as  the 
reader  now  sees,  became  most  important  on  that 
occasion.  Parrish,  who  had  witnessed  barbarous 
massacres  enough,  was  deeply  anxious  to  prevent 
the  blood  of  these  unarmed  enthusiasts  being 
shed  ;  and,  knowing  the  Indian  customs  aforesaid, 
put  the  direct  inquiry  to  Jemimah,  whether  she 
were  man  or  woman?  "  As  to  that,  young  man," 
replied  the  prophetess,  "I  am  neither;  being  the 
effulgence  of  Divinity,  and  at  the  head  of  a  king- 
dom whose  subjects  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage  ;  and  where  they  are  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female,  it  does 
not  behove  me  to  allow  the  distinctions  of  the 
flesh,  where  all  are  one  in  Christ,  whose  authority 
I  now  wield."  This  was  a  poser  to  the  young 
interpreter.  He  knew  not  how  to  proceed.  Jemi- 
mah, perceiving  his  embarrassment,  added,  *'  True, 
I  was  once  known  as  Jemimah  Wilkinson  ;  was 
then  a  woman,  and  so  remained,  till  my  mortality 
put  on  immortality,  and  was  swallowed  up  of 
spiritual  life."  "  God  be  thanked  for  that,"  said 
Parrish,  "  keep  the  old  name  to  yourself;  and, 
if  you  were  not  actually  changed  from  woman 
to  man,  in  the  operation,  let  me  say  to  the 
Indians  that  you  are  a  man,  or  you  '11  meet 
with  a  worse  change  than  ever  came  over  you 
down  east.'''  A  few  words  served  to  explain  the 
Indian  custom  to  the  quick  apprehension  of  the 
prophetess,  who  undoubtedly  rejoiced  in  spirit 
that  on  that  occasion,  at  least,  she  was  delivered 
from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh.  Parrish,  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  chief  mediator  in  this  grave 
afiuir,  left  Jemimah  where  they  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  hastened  to  his  companions,  to  report 
progress.  If  I  were  not  opposed  to  the  pedantic 
usage  of  interlarding  English  books  with  scraps 
of  French  and  Italian,  and,  moreover,  if  I  sup- 
posed my  readers  understood  the  language  of  the 
Senecas,  I  should  bring  out  the  life-tints  of  these 
Indian  scenes  in  their  guttural  and  beautifully 
figurative  dialect  ;  but,  having  undertaken  to 
write  an  English  account  of  this  woman,  I  should 
not  redeem  my  pledge  by  talking  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Would  that  my  contemporary  writers 
might  think  of  this  matter,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly  !  Well,  Parrish  declared  to  the 
assembled  warriors,  that  the  great  medicine-man  of 
the  pale-faces,  whose  mysterious  power  in  divina- 
tion was  the  admiration  of  his  own  nation,  being 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  wandering  tribes, 
had  left  the  place  of  the  sun's  rising,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  and,  after  passing  their  boundless 
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forests,  had  arrived  in  the  heart  of  the  Senecas, 
to  teach  them  more  fully  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
to  heal  their  diseases,  defend  them  from  evil 
ones,  and,  controlling  the  elements  of  nature,  to 
bring  fruitful  seasons,  good  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  general  prosperity.  This  announcement  was 
receivied  by  the  savages  vi^ith  mingled  feelings 
of  surprise,  joy,  and  doubt.  They  desired  to 
approach  nearer  to  this  mysterious  being,  that 
they  might  better  satisfy  themselves,  by  scrutiny, 
as  to  the  reality  of  her  pretensions. 

Jemimah,  who  was  an  adept  in  reading  men's 
thoughts,  vi'hether  savage  or  civilized,  perceived 
at  once  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
approach  of  these  awe-stricken  Pagans.  She 
knew  by  their  very  movement  that  a  favorable 
impression  had  already  been  made  upon  them  ;  so 
that  she  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  prepared 
to  deepen  the  veneration  with  which  they  ap- 
proached her.  As  they  formed  a  semi-circle 
around  her,  she  solemnly  raised  her  hands  toward 
heaven,  threw  back  her  head,  closed  her  eyes, 
moved  her  lips  as  if  in  holy  communion  with  the 
Highest ;  while  her  countenance,  lighted  up  with 
celestial  ardor,  betrayed  unearthly  emotion,  such 
as  man  might  not  look  upon  and  remain  unaffected. 
When  the  interest  of  the  warriors  was  thus 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity,  her 
eyes  gently  opened,  her  arms  waved  downwards  in 
concentric  circles  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouring  bless- 
ings on  their  heads,  while  her  lips  pronounced 
these  solemn  words : — "  May  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  pour  his  blessing  upon  you  ! 
Receive  my  blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
This  being  interpreted  to  the  Indians,  they  bowed 
themselves  toward  the  prophetess,  in  token  of 
reverence,  and  silently  retired.  As  these  foresters 
never  despatch  any  grave  matter  in  haste,  they 
chose  not  to  commit  themselves  further  in  this 
affair,  until  their  course  of  procedure  should  be 
settled  in  general  council,  when  their  own  prophet, 
orators,  and  sage  men,  should  all  be  present,  to 
act  as  might  be  required.  Accordingly,  runners 
were  despatched  to  the  Genesee  reservations,  to 
assemble  a  full  delegation  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
tribes,  at  a  council-fire,  to  be  held  near  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

When  the  day  arrived,  Blue-Sky,  Corn-Tassel, 
Red-Jacket,  the  most  illustrious  orators  of  the 
nation,  together  with  some  hundreds  of  chiefs  and 
warriors,  clad  in  all  their  gew-gaw  splendor,  ex- 
hibiting the  grotesque  insignia  of  their  respective 
tribes,  appeared  in  the  council-house,  ready  to 
hear  the  prophet  of  the  pale-faces.  But  there  was 
one  accompanied  them,  requiring  a  more  particular 
description.  His  form  was  venerable,  though 
emaciated.  Time,  and  mental  cares,  had  ploughed 
deep  furrows  in  his  cheeks,  and  marked  his  fore- 
head into  ridges.  Of  his  once  raven  locks,  what 
remained  from  the  bleaching  of  an  hundred  snows  * 
was  hoary  as  the  feathers  of  the  swan.  His  form 
was  stooping,  his  limbs  tremulous  with  age,  and 
his  eyes  sealed  up  with  blindness. 

This  was  Skos-kajenau,  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Senecas,  before  whom  the  chieftains  bowed 
down,  and  the  young  men  hid  themselves.  Into 
this  grave  assembly,  Jemimah  Wilkinson,  clad  as 
I  have  already  described  her,  made  her  entrance. 
A  wicker  seat  had  been  raised  for  the  two  pro- 
phets ;  while  the  warriors  sat  upon  the  ground 
below  and  before  them.  A  deep  silence,  such  as 
I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  Indian  council-house, 

*  Snows,  with  the  Indians,  signify  winters. 


pervaded  the  assembly  for  ten  minutes,  when  the 
Indian  prophet  above  described  arose  and  delivered 
himself  as  follows  : — "  Medicine-man  of  the  Yan- 
gees.*  listen!  I  am  an  old  man — my  eyes  can  no 
more  look  on  the  sun — my  tongue  can  speak  but 
few  words.  Soon  I  sleep — who  then  shall  teach 
my  people?  They  say  you  come  from  the  sun's- 
rising,  where  the  shining  ones  talk  with  you. 
Now,  we  don't  know.  May  be  you  be  good,  may 
be  not.  I,  ancient  prophet — seen  much.  Great 
Spirit  talk  to  me  from  the  cloud.  I  inquire  after 
him  in  my  dreams.  Sometimes  he  answer  in  the 
sunshine,  sometimes  in  the  rain.  Sometimes  I 
don't  know.  If  pale-face  know  more,  then  me 
listen.     I  have  done."t 

This  address  being  duly  interpreted  by  Parrish, 
Jemimah  felt  herself  called  on  to  respond.  I  must 
not  detain  the  reader  by  her  entire  speech.  She 
spake  of  her  supernatural  being  and  divine  mis- 
sion ;  of  the  success  which  had  attended  her 
preaching  ;  of  the  love  she  bore  to  a  fallen  world, 
and  especially  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Senecas,  for  whom  she  travailed  in 
birth,  until  their  redemption  should  be  brought  in. 
Indians  rarely  take  a  vote,  or  resolve  as  to  any- 
thing, immediately  after  listening  to  a  speech. 
They  will  not  place  an  important  matter  on  the 
issue  of  excited  passions.  They  have  a  maxim, 
which,  when  rendered  into  English,  reads  thus  : — 
"  Grave  things  are  to  be  weighed  in  a  cool  bal- 
ance." Hence,  on  the  close  of  Jemimah's  speech, 
they  adjourned  the  sitting,  to  deliberate  on  what 
they  had  heard.  After  due  consideration,  they 
sent  a  messenger,  with  their  interpreter,  to  the 
prophetess,  notifying  to  her  that  it  was  one  thing 
to  speak  the  great  word,  but  another  thing  to  do 
the  great  wizard-work ;  and  that,  unless  the  medi- 
cine-man of  the  pale-feces  could  show  them  a  sign, 
they  would  not  believe  on  him. 

Jemimah's  wits  were  put  to  the  test  by  this 
requirement.  However  great  she  might  fancy  her 
power  in  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  she  felt 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  bring  out  a  notable  and 
visible  miracle,  to  the  conviction  of  savages,  from 
the  gross  materials  of  nature  which  surrounded 
her.  She  had  but  short  time  to  consider  ;  so  she 
despatched  the  messenger  with  answer  that  she 
would  soon  be  with  them  in  council.  While  walk- 
ing her  room,  in  some  perplexity  how  next  to 
proceed,  dame  Nature  came  up  in  aid  of  her  divin- 
ity. Her  eyes  fell  on  a  large  magnet  lying  beside 
her  compass,  which  articles  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  the  sea-board,  to  aid  her  surveys  of  the 
new  country  ;  for,  be  it  known  to  my  readers,  that 
even  the  supernal  power  of  Jemimah  Wilkinson 
did  not  extend  to  the  making  of  straight  lines  and 
observing  due  courses,  in  that  extended  forest, 
without  the  aid  of  earthly  science.  Well,  with 
the  magnet  concealed  in  her  pocket,  the  "  out- 
beaming''^  once  more  paraded  through  the  sitting 
ranks  of  the  chieftains  to  her  wicker-chair,  beside 
the  ancient  prophet.  Another  silence  pervaded 
the  council-house;  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
divinity.  Jemimah  arose  in  that  solemn  and  im- 
posing manner  peculiar  to  herself,  and  said — "  Oh, 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  !  I  might  denounce  ye 
as  that  '  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  who 


seek  a  sign, 
be  given  ye. 


and  might  add,  that  '  no  sign  shall 
but  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet :' 

*  "  Yangees,"  means  white  men.  Yankee  was  derived 
from  it. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Captain  Parrish  for  the  substance 
of  this  speech. 
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but,  that  I  may  make  full  proof  of  this  more  mer- 
ciful dispensation  ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  that  I 
have  power  over  nature,  I  propose  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  house  where  we  are  sitting,  and 
level  its  timbers  to  the  ground."     This  being  in- 
terpreted,   a  thrill   of   horror  and   apprehension 
shook    every   warrior's   nerves.      They  begged, 
through  the  interpreter,  that  a  less  tremendous 
display  be  made,  and  they  would  believe.     Jemi- 
mah  saw  that  this  was  her  time  ;  the  savages  were 
in  alarm,  and  hence  disposed  to  the  marvellous. 
She  extended  her  hand  towards  the  nearest  chief- 
tain, and,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  demanded  his 
bright  scalping  knife,  which  gleamed  from  beneath 
his  belt.     The  knife  was  handed  to  her.     Then, 
standing  up,  she  waved  her  right  hand,  with  the 
magnet  in  it,  like  an  enchanter's  wand,  over  the 
heads  of  the  warriors,  till,  bringing  the  knife  and 
loadstone  in  contact,  the  cohesion  of  attraction  was 
never  better  illustrated.     The  knife,  attached  by 
its  point  to  the  loadstone,  made  sudden  evolutions 
in  concentric  circles,  as  it  glistened  and  trembled 
in  its  whirling,  and  yet  adhered  to  the  point  of 
attraction.     ^^HughT'  (their  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise,)   burst  from   every  savage   bosom.     In   a 
moment,  they   were  all  upon  their  feet,  leaning 
forward,  in  breathless  silence  and  amazed  wonder, 
at  the  phenomenon  before  them.     The  blind  pro- 
phet had  only  heard  the  exclamation.    He  inquired 
the  cause,  which  being  explained  to  him  by  one 
of  the  orators,  he  rose  up,  bending  his  sightless 
eye-balls  toward  the  magic  exhibition. 

VVhen  the  ^''divinity''''  had  made  ample  exhibi- 
tion of  her  sorcery,  to  the  satisfaction  of  herself 
and  amazement  of  her  beholders,  she  gracefully 
drew  in  her  arm,  disposing  of  the  magnet  in  her 
pocket,  still  holding  the  knife  in  her  hand,  and 
delivered  herself  as  follows  :  "  As  you  have  seen 
the  scalping-knife  arrested  by  invisible  power,  and 
suspended  on  nothing,  it  is  to  admonish  you,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  wills  the  suspension  of  that  bloody 
instrument,  together  with  the  tomahawk  and  rifle, 
in  the  destruction  of  human  life  ;  that  you  are  to 
hang  them  up  in  your  wigwams ;  and  no  more 
employ  them  against  your  white  neighbors.  I 
have  come  among  you  as  the  Great-Blessing ;  see 
that  you  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  from 
heaven  !" 

This  interpreted,  the  aged  prophet  closed  the 
council  as  follows  :  *'  Wizard  of  the  Yangees,  we 
bow  to  your  supremacy.  Red  men  have  become 
mice  ;  we  crawl  under  your  feet.  Once  we  were 
the  wild  buffalo — our  heart  was  big — our  legs 
long,  and  our  horn  strong.  Now  our  heart  is  soft, 
we  have  become  women.  The  Yangees  of  the 
east  have  slain  the  Pequot  warriors — made  the 
Delawares  mad  with  fire-water :  the  last  of  the 
Mohigans  sleeps.  The  Senecas  go  next.  The 
Great  Spirit  talks  no  more  with  our  prophets; — 
our  warriors  are  cowards  ;  and  our  wise  men  are 
confounded  in  their  talk.  By-and-by  we  have  no 
deer — the  tree  that  shades  us  will  be  dry  ;  Yangees 
will  burn  up  our  wigwams,  and  dig  up  our  graves. 
We  think  you  a  great  witch.*  Pale  faces  will 
hear  you.  When  you  see  poor  Indian  fainting, 
will  you  give  him  bread? — when  the  snow  and 
frost  are  on  his  blanket,  may  he  come  to  your  fire  ? 
Now  we  go  home  :  we  hang  up  the  scalping-knife 
at  your  great  word :  we  fight  no  more  :  we  be  good 
friends:  good-bye."     At  these  words  the  council 

*Not  that  the  Indians  suspected  Jemiinah  to  be  a  wo- 
man. "  Witch"  is  a  generic  term  for  sorcerer,  without 
distinction  of  ses. 


broke  up  ;  the  natives  retired  in  profound  reverence 
of  the  medicine-man  of  the  Yangees ;  and  from 
that  hour  to  the  day  of  her  death,  Jemimah  Wil- 
kinson exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  all 
the  Seneca  nation,  who  regarded  her  as  a  being 
having  power  over  nature  and  divine  agency  in  the 
invisible  world.  This  homage  was  not  limited  to 
profession  merely,  it  was  manifested  in  oflferinga 
and  propitiatory  presents  of  furs,  venison,  and 
other  acceptable  things,  at  every  full  moon,  for 
many  years  thereafter.  And,  in  justice  to  Jemi- 
mah be  it  recorded,  that  no  undue  advantage  of 
that  influence  was  ever  taken  by  her ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  proved  herself  the  Indian's  friend, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report.  Her  doors 
were  ever  open  to  these  houseless  wanderers  ;  and 
her  board  spread  for  their  wants.  That  thousands 
of  them  did  not  become  her  constant  disciples  was 
owing,  not  to  a  want  of  kindness  on  her  part,  or 
veneration  on  theirs,  but  to  that  fugitive,  vagabond 
habit,  instinctive  in  all  the  Indian  race,  which 
renders  all  efforts  at  civilization  among  them  un- 
availing and  abortive. 

The  settlement  of  Jemimah  at  Jerusalem  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  vast  influx  of  emi- 
grants from  New  England,  pouring  in,  year  after 
year,  and  month  after  month,  like  wave  succeeding 
wave,  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Genesee  country, 
which  was  justly  considered  the  garden  of  Amer- 
ica. This  brought  around  the  prophetess  too  stub- 
born a  material  to  be  worked  up  into  her  spiritual 
edifice,  as  all  who  will  philosophize  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  at  once  perceive. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  pioneers  of  a 
new  country,  especially  a  country  of  great  produc- 
tiveness, are  boorish,  illiterate  men.  The  next 
generation  may  become  so,  by  a  neglect  of  schools, 
churches,  and  other  institutions  of  moral  culture 
and  mental  training  ;  but  the  first  adventurers  are 
generally  bold,  enterprising,  persevering  men,  who 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Such  were  the  first  settlers  of  Ontario 
county.  Besides,  their  time  was  too  much  occu- 
pied in  felling  the  trees,  clearing  and  fencing 
land,  and  obtaining  bread  for  the  body,  to  bestow 
much  attention  upon  ethereal  and  spiritual  matters. 
Add  to  this,  populous  villages,  such  as  Canandai- 
gua,  Geneva,  Pennyan,  &c.,  &c.,  were  springing 
up  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  literature  of  the  day,  newspapers,  books, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  and  scholars  soon  found  their 
way. 

All  these  causes  combined,  operated  to  suspend 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  new  sect,  and  to 
limit  the  out-pourings  to  the  established  in  the 
faith.  Even  this  was  not  without  its  advantages : 
it  enabled  the  elect  to  extend  their  improvements,  A 
beautify  and  adorn  their  village,  introduce  the  * 
mechanic  arts,  erect  mills  and  manufactories  ;  so, 
if  they  were  not  gathering  materials  for  their  moon- 
shine kingdom  in  the  clouds,  they  were  more  pro- 
fitably advancing  their  interests  in  the  world  that 
now  is.  The  result  of  this  thrifty  economy  was, 
that  in  a  few  years,  the  same  community  who 
wandered  off  from  Rhode  Island  in  destitution  and 
in  rags,  now  excited  the  envy  of  the  surrounding 
country,  by  their  superior  wealth,  and  eligible 
situation.  A  country  squire,  by  the  name  of  Pot- 
ter, residing  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  recently 
been  raised  to  the  bench  of  common  pleas,  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  Ontario  county,  having  squan- 
dered his  time  and  fortune  in  politics,  now  cast 
around  him  for  the  means  of  getting  up  in  the 
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world.  He  selected  Jemimah's  establishment  as 
the  theatre  of  his  operations.  With  this  view,  he 
appeared  among  her  worshippers  on  their  Lord's- 
day  meetino;s,  first  as  a  spectator  ;  then  as  a  peni- 
tent ;  and  finally  as  a  convert  and  member  in  full 
fellowship.  Jemimah  rejoiced  in  spirit  at  this 
honorable  acquisition,  naturally  concluding  that  so 
influential  a  disciple  as  Judge  Potter,  would  induce 
many  others  into  her  fold  :  but  she  soon  found 
that  she  had  caught  a  Tartar — a  wolf  had  come 
among  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  Potter  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  '^  divinity  ;^^  became  her  confi- 
dential adviser  in  worldly  matters,  and  her  private 
secretary.  Soon  he  brought  his  wits  to  bear  upon 
the  old,  illiterate,  and  feeble-minded  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  by  what  pretence  I  have  never 
known,  he  obtained  releases  from  many  of  them, 
of  their  rights  as  tenants  in  common,  in  the  whole 
township. 

The  reader  must  know  that  this  township  of  six 
miles  square,  contained  no  less  than  23,040  acres 
of  land  ;  which,  at  the  time  of  Potter's  doings,  was 
worth  jb90,000  sterling.  It  was  therefore  quite  a 
scheme  at  money-making,  to  get  some  third  part 
of  these  rights  condensed  into  one  hand.  Matters 
went  on  but  a  short  time  in  this  way,  before  the 
prophetess,  who  kept  herself  well  informed  as  to 
the  doings  of  her  flock,  came  to  be  advised  of  all 
the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Meeting  with  her  secretary,  she  mildly 
rebuked  him  for  his  worldly-mindedness ;  and 
expressed  a  hope,  that  for  the  honor  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  so  devoutly  embarked,  he  would 
return  the  worldly  papers  in  his  possession,  to  the 
infirm  old  people  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
them.  Potter  jfeeling  that  his  designs  were  accom- 
plished, concluded  that  a  crouching  policy  was 
no  longer  necessary ;  so  he  came  out  boldly  to  his 
*'  divine^"*  mistress,  accusing  her  of  hypocrisy  and 
blasphemy,  threatening  the  penalties  of  the  law 
upon  her,  if  she  interfered  in  the  least  with  the 
contracts  he  had  made.  This  was  bold  language 
to  Deity's  vicegerent — such  as  Jemimah  had  never 
yet  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a  disciple — such  as 
none  but  a  mind  well  balanced,  and  feelings  well 
disciplined,  could  endure  in  silence. 

Jemimah  made  no  reply ;  but  retiring  to  her 
sanctum  sanctorum,  which  I  may  hereafter  describe, 
she  rang  for  her  page,  who  alone  was  admitted 
into  that  sacred  retreat.  Of  what  orders  she 
there  despatched,  or  how  executed.  Potter  knew 
nothing,  but  the  fact,  that  four  robust  disciples 
immediately  entered  the  room  where  he  was, 
seized  him  by  the  arms  and  legs,  and  without  a 
word  spoken,  hurried  him  out  of  the  house,  across 
the  improved  land,  and  so  through  the  forest,  till 
he  was  fairly  off  the  premises  claimed  by  the  elect 
church.  On  putting  him  upon  his  feet,  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  township,  his  bearers  now  cau- 
tioned him,  by  the  authority  of  the  "  vicegerent,''^ 
and  on  peril  of  his  life,  never  to  set  foot  on  the 
consecrated  premises. 

Potter  too  well  knew  the  unbending  character 
of  Jemimah,  and  that  her  authority  was  backed 
up  by  two  hundred  men  who  were  subservient  to 
her  nod,  to  treat  with  indifference  the  admonition 
he  had  received.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  this  thought,  that  the  papers  were  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  law  open  for  his  remedy.  And  to 
law  he  went — first,  by  obtaining  an  indictment 
against  the  elect-lady  for  blasphemy  ;  and  then  by 
instituting  ejectment-suits,  to  oust  the  infirm  ones 
who  had  so  improvidently  re-leased  to  him.     The 


blasphemy  case  first  caiue  on  for  trial.  Great 
interest  was  excited  throughout  the  west.  The 
court-house  was  filled  with  the  wonder-loving 
multitude.  The  prophetess  declined  employing 
counsel ;  alleging  for  plea,  that  the  temporal  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  Lord's 
anointed.  This  plea  being  overruled  by  the 
court,  the  attorney-general  went  on  with  his 
statements  and  proofs.  It  appeared,  indisputably, 
that  the  defendant  had  arrogated  divine  power  to 
herself;  and  this  was  alleged  to  fall  within  the 
definition  of  blasphemy.  It  now  became  Jemi- 
mah's turn  to  speak.  She  arose  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  empress.  The  buzzing  multitude  was 
hushed  to  silence.  She  observed,  that  her  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world — hence  she  should 
despatch  the  temporal  matter,  now  before  the  court, 
in  a  single  sentence,  and  hasten  to  something  more 
important.  If,  as  was  alleged,  her  doctrines  were 
blasphemous,  then  was  the  complainant,  who  was 
the  principal  witness,  a  blasphemer ;  and  therefore 
not  a  competent  witness ;  "  for,"  said  she, ''  Judge 
Potter,  on  whose  testimony  the  prosecution  is 
founded,  has  subscribed  to  all  my  doctrines,  and 
made  no  renunciation  of  his  faith."  With  this, 
she  assumed  a  new  attitude ;  lifted  up  her  hands 
and  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  poured  out  a  most 
fervent  and  passionate  ejaculation  to  her  Father  in 
heaven,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  descend  upon 
the  present  audience,  and  penetrate  their  hearts 
with  an  awful  sense  of  that  approaching  tribunal, 
before  whom  judges  and  jury,  witnesses  and  spec- 
tators, the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  must  shortly 
appear,  to  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  Then,  assuming  an  oratorical  attitude, 
she  continued  with  an  exhortation  so  pungent  and 
soul-stirring,  so  sublimated  and  overwhelming, 
that  all  present  seemed  to  forget  they  were  in  a 
temporal  court ;  and  none  seemed  disposed  to 
interrupt  her  in  her  course.  She  sat  down,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  multitude  upon  her ;  and  how- 
ever they  might  think  her  enthusiastic,  none 
doubted  her  sincerity.  The  learned  judge,  in 
charging  the  jury,  placed  the  case  on  two  points  : 
First,  conceding  that  to  assume  the  Almighty's 
prerogatives  was  blasphemy,  in  a  finite  creature ; 
yet,  he  submitted,  whether  such  an  assumption 
was  not  evidence  of  that  insane  state  of  mind, 
which  rendered  the  defendant  incapable  of  com- 
mitting crime :  this  was  for  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine. Second,  should  the  jury  consider  the  defen- 
dant of  suflBcient  reason  to  commit  crime ;  then 
they  would  inquire  into  the  intent,  or  quo  animo 
with  which  the  defendant  had  acted.  If  her  design 
had  been  to  revile  the  Deity — to  contemn  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ — or  bring  the  Christian 
Scriptures  into  contempt ;  then  was  she  guilty  of 
blasphemy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  acted 
from  mistaken  views,  or  relio^ious  frenzy — if,  in 
other  words,  her  motives  were  sincere,  however 
erroneous  her  opinions,  she  could  not  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  alleged. 

Jemimah's  speech,  though  considered  as  travel- 
ling out  of  the  record,  hy  the  legal  gentlemen  pres-- 
ent,  was  still  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  rustics 
jury,  who,  without  troubling  themselves  with  the- 
judge's  learned  charge,  proclaimed  their  verdict  of;' 
acquittal,  without  leaving  their  box. 

Potter  was  much  annoyed  at  this  result ;  but  he 
derived  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  nothing  could! 
defeat  his  recovery  of  the  land,  of  which  he  held( 
the  paper-title.  The  links  in  the  chain,  to  his> 
apprehension,  were  too  simple  and  direct  to  involva; 
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any  doubt  as  to  his  success.  1.  The  immemorial 
Indian  right  to  the  country,  by  the  gift  of  God. 
2.  Indian  conveyance  to  Oliver  Phelps,  by  solemn 
treaty.  3.  Grant  from  Phelps  to  Jemimah  Wil- 
kinson, and  her  heirs  and  assignees  forever.  4. 
Jemimah's  deed  to  her  disciples.  5.  Sundry  of  the 
disciples'  re-leases  to  Hiram  Potter.  "Thank 
God,"  says  Hiram,  "this  is  matter  of  law,  in 
which  the  old  hypocrite's  prayers  and  tears  can 
avail  her  nothing."  Well,  at  length  the  trial  came 
on.  The  presiding  judge  was  no  other  than  the 
late  chancellor,  Kent,  whose  brilliant  intellect  and 
forensic  science  have  won  him  renown,  even  in 
Westminster  Hall.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  case, 
Jemimah  declined  other  counsel.  She  sat  in  all 
the  majesty  of  royalty,  facing  two  of  the  most 
eminent  counsellors  in  the  state,  whom  Potter  had 
retained,  and  imported  from  the  city,  to  make 
doubly  sure  in  the  cause.  The  case  was  opened, 
the  documentary  evidence  exhibited,  which  left  no 
dou!)t  of  the  plaintiff's  right.  The  learned  judge, 
in  commiseration  of  the  defendants,  and  regarding 
Jemimah  as  necessarily  unqualified  as  counsel  for 
them,  humanely  proposed  to  assign  legal  gentlemen 
to  assist  in  the  defence,  who,  he  supposed,  would 
be  better  able  to  measure  swords  with  the  cham- 
pions from  New  York,  than  a  Rhode  Island  spin- 
stress.  The  prophetess  felt  her  dignity  touched 
by  the  suggestion ;  and  she  thus  addressed  the 
court :  "  Hast  thou  never  read,  that  He  taketh 
the  wise  in  his  own  craftiness  ?  That  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound 
the  wise,  and  foolish  things  to  bring  to  nought  the 
wisdom  of  the  mighty  1" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  judge  ;  "  but  here  is  a 
connected  chain  of  title  that  ties  up  your  hands, 
and  binds  you  hand  and  foot." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Jemimah;  "but  is  it  not 
written,  '  I  will  break  their  chains  from  off  their 
neck,  and  cast  their  bands  asunder,  that  my  people 
may  go  freel'  Judge  Kent,  hast  thou  faith?  '  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.'  " 

At  this,  she  drew  from  her  large  pocket  a  most 
formidable  parchment,  having  appended  to  it  two 
hundred  seals,  with  the  signature  of  all  her  fol- 
lowers, exemplified  by  the  great  seal  of  the  slate, 
certifying  that  it  had  been  duly  recorded  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  oflice,  long  previous  to  Potter's 
l^e-leases.  The  instrument  bore  even  date  with  the 
deeds  which  she  had  given  to  her  people,  and  was 
explanatory  of  those  deeds.  It  went  to  constitute 
Jemimah  Wilkinson  sole  trustee  for  her  followers, 
in  the  whole  of  their  lands,  and  to  re-invest  the 
title  in  her,  as  such  trustee.  It  referred  to  the  said 
deeds,  and  went  on  to  modify  them  thus :  That 
the  interest  in  the  lands,  granted  by  said  deeds, 
should  be  held  no  longer  than  the  subscribers 
remained  in  full  fellowship  in  the  elect-church ;  and 
that  any  grant,  sale,  or  re-lease  of  said  lands,  by 
any  member,  should  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  his 
right :  that  nothing  should  pass  to  the  purchaser, 
by  any  such  sale,  but  the  land  should  revert  to  the 
said  Jemimah. 

This  instrument  the  prophetess  read  out,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  court  and  bar,  in  a  firm  voice, 
and  with  most  provoking  nonchalance;  while  Potter 
and  his  counsel  were  agitated  in  every  nerve,  and 
in  a  fever  of  nonplusment.  The  court  decided  that 
this  instrument,  being  executed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  deeds  to  the  disciples,  was  to  be  taken  as 
'part  and  parcel  of  the  same  transaction,  and  to  be 
construed  in  connexion  with  the  deeds  ;  the  effect 
of  which  was,  to  reinvest  Jemimah  with  the  title 


as  trustee,  and  to  render  the  estates  inalienable  by 
any  act  of  her  followers. 

This  turned  the  tables  upon  poor  Potter,  who 
left  the  court  in  disgrace,  with  a  heavy  bill  of 
costs  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  soon  thereafter 
impeached  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  deposed 
from  his  office  as  judge,  and  sent  back  to  his  own 
insignificance.  It  is  due  to  the  magnanimity  of 
Jemimah  to  say,  that  she  refused  to  come  forward 
as  a  witness  against  her  quondam  disciple,  on  his 
impeachment;  observing,  that  "she  pitied  poor 
Potter,  whose  bad  heart  was  a  punishment  quite 
sufficient  for  him ;  and  she  would  not  place  the 
weight  of  her  finger  in  the  scale,  to  increase  that 
punishment." 

It  was  intended  to  note  the  progress  of  the  elect 
hierarchy,  to  draw  out  their  rules,  their  domestic 
economy,  their  distinctive  and  peculiar  usages,  &c. 
&c.  ;  but  these  would  fill  a  volume.  A  few  more 
remarks  must  close  this  article. 

However  presumptuous  and  arrogant  were  the 
pretensions  of  the  prophetess  as  a  "  divine  "  mes- 
senger, they  never  seem  to  have  led  her  into  any 
immoral  or  unjust  conduct.  In  her  abounding 
wealth  she  was  the  same  plain,  devout  nursing 
mother  to  her  flock,  as  when  surrounded  by  poverty 
and  want.  She  took  no  advantage  of  her  power 
in  temporal  matters  ;  but  caused  her  meanest  dis- 
ciple to  fare  as  well  as  his  "  divine  "  mistress  ;  yea, 
more,  she  submitted  to  fastings  and  privations, 
which  were  never  imposed  upon  her  servants. 
Her  hospitality  to  strangers  and  visitants,  was 
without  a  parallel.  On  Sundays,  when  many  of 
the  surrounding  gentry  came  out  to  spend  an  hour 
in  her  chapel,  as  a  matter  of  pastime,  she  never 
suffered  them  to  depart  without  a  bountiful  dinner, 
served  up  in  her  dining  hall  in  a  neat  and  most 
inviting  manner.  The  writer  of  this  article  was 
once  present  upon  such  an  occasion. 

When  service  was  closed,  which  was  performed 
by  Jemimah  in  a  sitting  posture,  on  an  elevated 
stand,  she  invited  all  strangers  and  visitants  to 
take  bread  with  her,  before  their  departure  ;  then 
retiring  into  a  screened  alcove,  at  the  back  of  the 
stand,  a  small  bell  was  heard — then  the  clatter  of 
many  footsteps  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining 
hall ;  and  finally  the  great  bell,  in  announcement 
of  dinner. 

In  coming  into  the  room,  we  congratulated 
ourselves  that  we  were  to  dine  with  the  great 
'"'  vicegerent ;^^  for  she  stood,  coA^ered  with  her 
broad-brimmed  hat,  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  but 
we  were  mistaken.  All  standing  before  their 
plates,  she  spread  out  her  hands,  blessed  the  food 
for  our  use,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  then  waving 
her  hand  in  token  of  adieu,  retired  to  her  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  cheer  belter 
becoming  a  nobleman's  mansion,  than  the  spiritual 
establishment  of  a  humble  prophetess.  We  saw 
no  more  of  Jemimah  ;  but  we  left  her  hall  with 
satiated  appetites,  full  of  benevolence  for  all  man- 
kind, and  with  the  best  of  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  prophetess  of  Jerusalem. 

A  sentiment  had  long  prevailed  among  her  peo- 
ple, that  Jemimah  was  to  live  forever.  Whether 
this  was  directly  inculcated  in  her  teachings,  or 
was  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
once  died  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  now  moving 
about  in  her  resurrection  body,  I  cannot  assert ;  yet 
the  impression  was  universal  among  her  flock, 
that  she  was  to  die  no  more.  However,  nature 
was  not  to  be  baulked  in  this  way.    The  "  keepers 
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of  the  house  began  to  tremble  :"  advancing  age 
admonished  the  ^^  vicegerent''''  that  she  must  by 
and  by  abdicate  her  spiritual  kingdom,  and  leave 
her  lambs  without  a  shepherd.  To  prepare  them 
for  this  event,  she  announced  that  it  was  needful 
for  her  to  go  away,  that  she  might  send  the 
Comforter,  and  prepare  for  them  a  habitation  in 
the  New  Jerusalem  above ;  whence  she  would 
return,  and  whither  they  should  go  up  with  her, 
to  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  with  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  to  reign  forever  and 
ever  !  She  charged  them  not  to  weep  for  her,  as 
those  who  had  no  hope ;  that  though  she  should 
sleep,  she  should  revive  again  ;  for,  "  I  desire,"  said 
she,  "  there  may  be  no  funeral  at  my  departure, 
no  hearse,  no  coach,  no  pomp,  no  parade  ;  but  the 
blessing  of  them  who  loved  me  on  earth,  and  are 
following  me  to  the  New  Jerusalem  in  heaven." 

These  injunctions  were  strictly  kept ;  she  stole 
away  from  life,  unattended,  unannounced,  unwept. 
The  disciples  hid  her  body  in  the  valley  where  she 
had  died ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  law- 
giver, "no  man  knoweth  of  her  sepulchre,  unto 
this  day." 

This  event  happened  in  1820.  Fifteen  years 
afterwards,  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  his  travels 
through  the  country,  visited  for  the  last  time  the 
habitation  of  the  prophetess.  The  scene  was 
changed ;  Jerusalem's  glory  had  departed.  Her 
sun  had  set  behind  a  cloud. 

He  was  shown  her  late  establishment,  and 
among  the  rest  the  "  sanctum  sanctorum ^'^  of  which 
mention  has  been  made.  It  was  a  snug  parlor, 
entered  but  by  one  door,  viz.,  through  the  alcove 
in  rear  of  the  chapel.  On  other  sides  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  sleeping  rooms,  lighted  by  a  sky-light, 
ornamented  by  pictures  of  apostles  and  saints,  and 
furnished  with  cushioned  chairs,  and  a  respectable 
theological  library. 

Not  an  article  in  the  room  had  been  removed 
from  the  day  of  her  death.  There  were  her 
dressing-case,  compass,  magnet,  thimble,  needles, 
&c.,  besides  a  ponderous  quarto  Bible,  well- 
thumbed  and  marked,  lying  open  on  the  table. 
But  death  had  made  fearful  ravages  among  her 
followers.  A  mere  fragment  remained  to  tell  that 
this  once  had  been  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  fragment 
consisted  of  the  mere  effigies  of  aged  men  and 
women,  whose  bending  forms  and  whitened  locks 
betokened  them  the  lingering  remnants  of  a 
bygone  age,  waiting  for  the  summons  to  depart, 
and  join  their  leader  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 
The  scenes  around  me  brought  painful  reflections 
that  here  was  the  end  of  human  aspirations, 
human  genius,  human  hopes,  unguided  by  the 
standard  of  revelation. 

Who  that  shall  contemplate  Jemimah  Wilkin- 
son in  her  genius,  in  her  probity,  in  her  constancy, 
in  her  perseverance  and  unwavering  course,  will 
not  regret  that  a  mind  so  original  and  powerful, 
a  heart  naturally  so  sincere,  an  imagination  so 
vivid  and  creative,  by  which  she  might  have 
adorned  the  higher  circles  of  life,  shedding  a  glory 
on  her  sex,  should  become  the  temple  of  a  false 
faith,  and  a  prey  to  Religious  Fanaticism  ? 

Scripture  Names. — The  Sykes  family  *'  were 
always  fond  of  Scripture  names,  on  the  side  of 
both  the  fathers  and  mothers,  Mr.  Dixon.  I  think 
it  was  an  aunt  or  a  cousin,  but  I  'm  sure  it  was  n't 
an  uncle,  on  my  side — the  Dabckicks — who,  hav- 
ing four  sons  christened  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  called  the  fifth  Acts." 


From  the  Athenaeuni. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  III.  By 
Horace  Walpole.  Now  first  published  from 
the  Original  MSS.,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Denis 
le  Marchant,  Bart.  V^ols.  HI.  and  IV.  Bent- 
ley. 

In  our  review  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  these 
memoirs,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  little 
attention  that  had  been  paid  to  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  and  to  express 
a  doubt  whether  the  real  nature  of  the  political 
changes  wrought  between  1760  and  1776,  had 
ever  been  fairly  brought  before  the  public.  One 
source  of  difficulty  is  obvious — contemporaries 
were  as  much  perplexed  by  what  passed  around 
them  as  we  are  ;  and,  to  quote  a  single  instance, 
Walpole  in  the  volumes  before  us  gives  the  most 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  relations  between 
George  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  in  general 
insisting  that  the  favorite  guided  all  the  secret 
springs  of  royal  policy,  but  ever  and  anon  insin- 
uating a  suspicion  that  the  supposed  influence  was 
mere  moonshine,  and  that  Bute,  so  far  from  being 
a  favorite,  was,  after  his  sudden  retirement  from 
office,  personally  disliked  by  the  sovereign.  Incon- 
sistent as  these  views  may  appear,  there  are 
abundant  facts  to  justify  both.  Bute  retained  polit- 
ical influence  after  having  quitted  office,  but  he 
did  not  owe  this  influence  to  continued  personal 
regard,  for  he  ceased  to  be  the  king's  favorite  at 
least  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  the  king's  minis- 
ter. Lord  Brougham  asserts  that  George  III. 
either  discovered  or  had  strong  reason  to  suspect 
the  disgraceful  nature  of  the  liaison  between  Bute 
and  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  his  never  seeking  to  recall 
the  earl,  whom  at  his  accession  he  had  delighted 
to  honor.  But  though  Bute  was  discarded,  the 
policy  which  he  and  the  Princess  Dowager  had 
imprinted  on  the  king's  mind  when  a  boy  was 
implicitly  followed,  and  hence  statesmen  were 
persuaded  that  personal  influence  prevailed  when 
only  past  counsels  were  followed. 

In  the  analogous  case  of  the  conduct  of  Louis 
XIV.,  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
his  minority,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  evidence 
that  he  knew  and  detested  his  mother's  intrigues 
with  Cardinal  Mazarin  ;  but  that,  believing  the 
cardinal's  line  of  policy  identified  with  the  asser- 
tion of  regal  supremacy,  he  supported  the  minister 
while  he  disliked  the  man.  The  parallel  goes 
farther,  for  the  words  ascribed  to  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Mazarin,  have  a 
strange  identity  with  those  ascribed  to  George  III. 
on  receiving  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute.  Still 
many  circumstances  which  occurred  after  Bute's 
ostensible  abandonment  of  public  life,  want  expla- 
nation ;  he  certainly  possessed  some  secret  which 
gave  him  power,  and  there  is  plausibility  in  the 
conjecture  that  this  secret  was  the  constitutional 
tendency  to  insanity  which  the  king  is  now  known 
to  have  exhibited  in  early  youth.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  and  it  is  only  now  that  circumstances  become 
known  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  his  long  reign 
should  be  severed  from  his  personality,  and  divided 
into  the  reigns  of  his  mother  and  his  wife. 

The  third  volume  of  Walpole's  Memoirs  intro- 
duces us  to  the  history  of  Chatham's  second 
administration,  which  Burke  has  immortalized  by 
the  well-known  description  of  its  component  parts, 
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for  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could  depict  it  as 
a  totality.  "Chatham,"  said  the  orator,  "  made 
an  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled  ;  he 
put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented 
and  whimsically  dovetailed  ;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  such 
a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit 
of  black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  patriots 
and  courtiers ;  king's  friends  and  republicans ; 
whigs  and  tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open 
enemies  ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show, 
but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand 
upon."  In  truth,  Chatham  and  George  III.  both 
aimed  at  the  same  end  by  different  means ;  they 
wished  to  emancipate  the  crown  and  the  country 
from  the  thraldom  in  which  both  were  held  by  the 
combinations  of  the  great  whig  families,  and 
Chatham  hoped  to  succeed  by  getting  together  the 
**  waifs  and  strays"  of  the  several  aristocratic 
sections.  The  course  which  the  king  adopted 
to  attain  the  same  end  will  come  before  us  in 
another  place.  Chatham  might  have  succeeded 
if  his  health  had  allowed  him  to  drill  the  recruits 
he  had  collected  from  such  a  diversity  of  quarters  ; 
but,  as  Burke  justly  observes,  "  when  his  face  was 
hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  on 
sea  without  chart  or  compass."  The  best  exem- 
plification of  this  confused  state  of  affairs  was  the 
strange  exhibition  of"  the  rival  luminary,"  Charles 
Townshend,  second  only  to  Chatham  in  eloquence 
and  ability,  on  the  very  important  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  British  cabinet  and  the  East 
India  Company.  In  consequence  of  the  grave 
questions  which  had  arisen,  Dyson  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  making 
of  dividends  by  the  directors  to  the  East  India 
proprietors.  The  entire  scene  that  followed  is 
without  a  parallel  : — 

"  It  was  on  that  day,  and  on  that  occasion,  that 
Charles  Townshend  displayed  in  a  latitude  beyond 
belief  the  amazing  powers  of  his  capacity,  and  the 
no  less  amazing  incongruities  of  his  character.  He 
had  taken  on  himself,  early  in  the  day,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Company's  conduct ;  and  in  a  very 
cool  sensible  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  with  a 
becoming  consciousness  of  his  own  levity,  had  told 
the  house  that  he  hoped  he  had  atoned  for  the 
inconsideration  of  his  past  life  by  the  care  he  had 
taken  of  that  business.  He  had  scarce  uttered  this 
speech,  but,  as  if  to  atone  for  that  (however  false) 
atonement,  he  left  the  house  and  went  home  to 
dinner,  not  concerning  himself  with  Dyson's  motion 
that  was  to  follow.  As  that  motion  was,  however, 
of  a  novel  nature,  it  produced  suspicion,  objection 
and  difficulties.  Conway  being  pressed,  and  not 
caring  to  be  the  sole  champion  of  an  invidious 
measure,  that  was  in  reality  not  only  in  Towns- 
hend's  province,  but  which  he  had  had  a  principal 
hand  in  framing,  sent  for  him  back  to  the  house. 
He  returned  about  eight  in  the  evening,  half-drunk 
with  champagne,  and  more  intoxicated  with  spirits. 
He  rose  to  speak  without  giving  himself  time  to 
learn,  and  without  caring  what  had  been  in  agita- 
tion, except  that  the  motion  had  given  an  alarm. 
The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  call  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  motion, — a 
confession  implying  that  he  was  not  consulted  on 
a  business  in  his  own  department ;  and  the  more 
marvellous,  as  the  disgrace  of  which  he  seemed  to 
complain  or  boast  of,  was  absolutely  false.  There 
were  sitting  round  him  twelve  persons  who  had 
been  in  consultation  with  him  that  very  morning, 
and  with  his  assistance  had  drawn  up  the  motion 


on  his  own  table,  and  who  were  petrified  at  his 
most  unparalleled  effron\ery  and  causeless  want  of 
truth.  When  he  sat  down  again,  Conway  asked 
him  softly,  how  he  could  affirm  so  gross  a  false- 
hood 1  He  replied  carelessly,  '  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  say  so ;'  but  before  he  sat  down,  he 
had  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  wit,  parts,  humor, 
knowledge,  absurdity,  vanity,  and  fiction,  height- 
ened by  all  the  graces  of  comedy,  the  happiness 
of  allusion  and  quotation,  and  the  buffoonery  of 
farce.  To  the  purpose  of  the  question  he  said  not 
a  syllable.  It  was  a  descant  on  the  times,  a  pic- 
ture of  parties,  of  their  leaders,  of  their  hopes  and 
defects.  It  was  an  encomium  and  a  satire  on 
himself;  and  while  he  painted  the  pretensions  of 
birth,  riches,  connexions,  favor,  titles ;  while  he 
affected  to  praise  Lord  Rockingham,  and  that 
faction,  and  yet  insinuated  that  nothing  but  parts 
like  his  own  were  qualified  to  preside ;  and  while 
he  less  covertly  arraigned  the  wild  incapacity  of 
Lord  Chatham,  he  excited  such  murmurs  of  won- 
der, admiration,  applause,  laughter,  pity,  and 
scorn,  that  nothing  was  so  true  as  the  sentence 
with  which  he  concluded,  when  speaking  of  gov- 
ernment ;  he  said  it  was  become  what  he  himself 
had  often  been  called,  a  weathercock.  Such  was 
the  wit,  abundance,  and  impropriety  of  this  speech, 
that  for  some  days  men  could  talk  or  inquire  of 
nothing  else.  '  Did  you  hear  Charles  Towns- 
hend's  champagne  speech  1'  was  the  universal 
question.  For  myself,  I  protest  it  was  the  most 
singular  pleasure  of  the  kind  I  ever  tasted.  The 
bacchanalian  enthusiasm  of  Pindar  flowed  in  tor- 
rents less  rapid  and  less  eloquent,  and  inspires  less 
delight,  than  Townshend's  imagery,  which  con- 
veyed meaning  in  every  sentence.  It  was  Garrick 
writing  and  acting  extempore  scenes  of  Congreve. 
A  light  circumstance  increased  the  mirth  of  the 
audience.  In  the  fervor  of  speaking,  Townshend 
rubbed  off  the  patch  from  his  eye,  which  he  had 
represented  as  grievously  cut  three  days  before ; 
no  mark  was  discernible,  but  to  the  nearest  spec- 
tators a  scratch  so  slight,  that  he  might  have 
made,  and  perhaps  had  made,  himself,  with  a  pin. 
To  me  the  entertainment  of  the  day  was  complete. 
He  went  to  supper  with  us  at  Mr.  Conway's, 
where,  the  flood  of  his  gaiety  not  being  exhausted, 
he  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  till  two  in  the  morning, 
by  various  sallies  and  pictures,  the  last  of  which 
was  a  scene  in  which  he  mimicked  inimitably  his 
own  wife,  and  another  great  lady  with  whom  he 
fancied  himself  in  love,  and  both  whose  foibles  and 
manner  he  counterfeited  to  the  life.  Mere  lassi- 
tude closed  his  lips  at  last,  not  the  want  of  wit  and 
new  ideas." 

Charles  Townshend  was  a  resolute  supporter  of 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  American  colonies,  though  member  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  the  most  important  though  not 
the  most  numerous  section,  including  Chatham 
himself,  was  pledged  to  the  principle,  that  "  taxa- 
tion without  representation  constituted  tyranny  ;" 
his  excuse  for  looking  to  the  colonies  was  the 
refusal  of  the  country-gentlemen  to  allow  a  shilling 
in  the  pound  to  be  added  to  the  land-tax,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  from  some  other  source.  Walpole 
deals  out  caustic  sarcasm  on  the  supporters  and  on 
the  opponents  of  the  tax ;  he  satirizes  the  minis- 
ters, the  Parliament,  the  English,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, reserving  for  the  latter  his  concluding  reflec- 
tions, which  might  find  more  than  one  application 
in  the  present  day  : — 
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^^ Authority  never  measures  liberty  downwards. 
Rarely  is  liberty  supposed  to  mean  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  below  us  ;  it  is  our  own  freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  superiors.  The  peer  dreads  the 
king,  the  commoner  the  peer  ;  the  Americans  the 
Parliament.  Each  American  trader  thought  him- 
self a  Brutus,  a  Hampden,  while  he  wrestled  with 
the  house  of  commons  ;  yet  his  poor  negroes  felt 
that  their  master,  Brutus,  was  a  worse  tyrant 
than  Nero  or  Muley  Ishmael.  Had  the  Par- 
liament of  England  presumed  by  one  godlike  act 
to  declare  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  freemen, 
not  a  patriot  in  America  but  would  have  clamored 
against  the  violation  of  property,  and  protested 
that  to  abolish  the  power  of  imposing  chains 
was  to  impose  them.  O  man  !  man  !  dare  not  to 
vaunt  your  virtue,  while  self-interest  lurks  in  every 
pore  !" 

Lord  Chatham's  crazy  cabinet  seemed  every 
instant  on  the  point  of  dissolution  from  the  want 
of  cohesion  in  the  materials,  and  his  lordship's  own 
conduct  greatly  added  to  the  perplexities  of  his 
colleagues  ;  he  retired  to  his  country-seat,  and 
afterwards  to  Bath,  where  he  refused  to  see  any 
person,  to  transact  any  business,  or  to  offer  any 
suggestion  for  the  guidance  of  public  affairs.  The 
nominal  premier,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  vain 
sought  for  commands  ;  the  king,  with  the  same 
ill  success,  petitioned  for  advice  ;  the  rest  of  the 
cabinet  feared  to  move  except  at  the  bidding  of  the 
master,  and  as  the  oracle  was  silent,  the  affairs  of 
government  were  brought  to  a  complete  "  dead- 
lock." Grafton  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Bedford  and  Rockingham  parties,  believing  that 
the  only  chance  of  establishing  a  ministry  must  be 
derived  from  a  new  combination  of  the  great  fami- 
lies. A  meeting  to  frame  such  a  combination  was 
held  in  October,  (1767,)  and  it  broke  up  in  most 
admired  confusion.  Walpole's  sketch  of  the  scene 
is  amusing : — 

*'  On  the  20th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's,  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Dowdeswell,  with  Newcastle  him- 
self, on  one  part ;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Weymouth,  and  Rigby  on  the  other.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  powers  from  Grenville  to  act 
for  him,  but  did  not  seem  to  like  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's taking  on  himself  to  name  to  places.  On 
the  latter  asking  what  friends  they  wished  to  pre- 
fer, Rigby  said,  with  his  cavalier  bluntness, 
*  Take  the  Court  Calendar  and  give  them  one,  two, 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year."  Bedford  observed 
that  they  had  said  nothing  on  measures  :  Mr. 
Grenville  would  insist  on  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country  over  America  being  asserted.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham replied,  he  would  never  allow  it  to  be  a 
question  whether  he  had  given  up  this  country : 
he  never  had.  The  duke  insisted  on  a  declaration. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  '  We  may  as  well 
demand  one  from  you,  that  you  never  will  disturb 
that  country  again.'  Neither  would  yield.  How- 
ever, though  they  could  not  agree  on  measures,  as 
t'he  distribution  of  places  was  more  the  object  of 
their  thoughts  and  of  their  meeting,  they  reverted 
to  that  topic.  Lord  Rockingham  named  Mr.  Con- 
way ;  Bedford  started  ;  said,  he  had  no  notion  of 
Conway ;  had  thought  he  was  to  return  to  the 
military  line.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  it 
was  true  Mr.  Conway  did  not  desire  a  civil  place  : 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
accept  one  ;  but  they  were  so  bound  to  him  for  his 
resignation,  and  thought  him  so  able,  they  must 
insist.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  said,  Conway  was 


an  officer  sans  tache,  but  not  a  minister  sans  tache. 
Rigby  said  not  one  of  the  present  cabinet  should 
be  saved.  Dowdeswell  asked,  '  What !  not  one?' 
— 'No.'— 'What!  not  Charles  Townshend?* 
'  Oh  !'  said  Rigby,  '  that  is  different ;  besides,  he 
has  been  in  opposition.'  '  So  has  Conway,'  said 
Dowdeswell ;  '  he  has  voted  twice  against  the 
court,  Townshend  but  once.'  '  But,'  said  Rigby, 
'  Conway  is  Bute's  man.'  '  Pray,'  said  Dowdes- 
well, '  is  not  Charles  Townshend  Bute's?'  '  Ay, 
but  Conway  is  governed  by  his  brother  Hertford, 
who  is  Bute's.'  So  is  Charles  Townshend  by  his 
brother,*  who  is  Bute's.'  '  But  Lady  Ailesburyf 
is  a  Scotch  woman.'  '  So  is  Lady  Dalkeith. 'j 
From  this  dialogue  the  assembly  fell  to  wrangle, 
and  broke  up  quarrelling.  So  high  did  the  heats 
go,  that  the  Cavendishes  ran  about  the  town,  pub- 
lishing the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  taxing  the 
Bedfords  with  treachery." 

It  appears  probable  that  Chatham  was  weary  of 
his  patchwork  cabinet,  and  intended  to  construct  a 
new  ministry  with  Charles  Townshend  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  but  that  erratic  genius  died  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
North  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  minis- 
ters were  soon  after  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  the  Bedfords  ;  but  what  they  gained  in  votes 
they  lost  in  talent,  Conway  having  resigned  to 
make  room  for  the  leaders  of  the  new  contingent. 
The  administration  thus  formed,  was  neither  re- 
spected abroad  nor  obeyed  at  home.  In  spite  of 
the  prestige  which  still  adhered  to  Chatham's 
name,  the  French  invaded  Corsica,  receiving 
almost  with  contempt  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  ambassador.  A  single  anecdote  recorded 
by  Walpole,  will  sufficiently  show  the  inefficiency 
of  the  government  at  home,  even  in  the  metro- 
polis : — 

"  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  coal- 
workers  and  the  coalheavers,  the  latter  of  whomi 
were  chiefly  Irish — nay,  some  of  them  White- 
boys,  an  act  of  Parliament  had  passed  the  last 
year,  subjecting  the  coalheavers  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  alderman  of  the  ward  ;  an  office  had  been 
erected,  and  one  Green,  who  kept  an  alehouse,  had 
been  constituted  their  agent.  Houston,  a  man 
who  wanted  to  supplant  Green,  had  incensed  the 
coalheavers  against  him,  and  they  threatened  his 
destruction.  Apprised  of  their  design,  he  every 
night  removed  his  wife  and  children  out  of  his 
house.  One  evening  he  received  notice  that  the 
coalheavers  were  coming  to  attack  him.  He  had 
nobody  with  him  but  a  maid-servant  and  a  sailor, 
who  by  accident  was  drinking  in  the  house.  Green 
asked  the  sailor  if  he  would  assist  him?  '  Yes,' 
answered  the  generous  tar,  '  I  will  defend  any 
man  in  distress.'  At  eight  the  rioters  appeared, 
and  fired  on  the  house,  lodging  in  one  room  above 
two  hundred  bullets  ;  and  when  their  ammunition 
was  spent,  they  bought  pewter  pots,  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  fired  them  as  ball.  At  length  with  an 
axe  they  broke  out  the  bottom  of  the  door  ;  but 
that  breach  the  sailor  defended  singly ;  while 
Green  and  his  maid  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  and 
killed  eighteen  of  the  besiegers.  Their  powder 
and  ball  being  at  last  wasted.  Green  said  he  must 
make  his  escape  :  '  for  you,'  said  he  to  the  friendly 

*  George  Lord  Townshend. 

+  Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  wife  of  General  Conway. 

t  Ladv  Caroline  Campbell,  wife  of  Charles  Towns- 
hend. These  two  ladies  were  daughters  of  two  Johns 
Dukes  of  Argj'll,  and  were  widows  of  the  Earls  of  Ailes- 
bury  and  Dalkeith. 
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sailor,  '  they  will  not  hurt  you.'  Green,  retiring 
from  the  back  room  of  his  house,  got  into  a  carpen- 
ter's yard,  and  was  concealed  in  a  sawpit,  over 
which  the  mob  passed  in  their  pursuit  of  him, 
being  told  he  was  gone  forwards.  I  should  scarce 
have  ventured  this  narrative,  had  not  all  the  cir- 
cumstances been  proved  in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet 
how  many  reflections  must  the  whole  story  create 
in  minds  not  conversant  in  a  vast  capital — free,  un- 
governed,  unpoliced,  and  indifferent  to  everything 
but  its  pleasures  and  factions  !  Who  will  believe 
that  such  a  scene  of  outrage  could  happen  in  the 
residence  of  government  1 — that  the  siege  lasted 
nine  hours,  and  that  no  guards  were  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  till  five  in  the  morning? 
Who  will  believe  that  while  such  anarchy  reigned 
at  one  end  of  the  metropolis,  it  made  so  little  im- 
pression at  the  court  end  that  it  was  scarce  men- 
tioned 1  Though  in  London  myself,  all  I  heard 
was,  that  a  man  had  been  attacked  in  his  house, 
and  had  killed  three  of  the  rioters.  Nor  were  the 
circumstances  attended  to,  till  the  trial  of  Green 
for  murder,  of  which  he  was  honorably  acquitted, 
divulged  his,  his  maid's  and  the  sailor's  heroism. 
Yet  did  not  the  fury  of  the  colliers  cease,  though 
seven  of  them  were  taken  and  executed.  Green 
was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  their  rage,  but 
his  sister  giving  a  supper  to  her  friends  for  joy  of 
her  brother's  safety,  her  house  was  attacked  by 
those  assassins,  their  faces  covered  with  black 
crape,  who  tore  her  into  the  street,  and  murdered 
her.  Yet,  perhaps,  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  tragedy,  not  one  was  so  singular  from  the  dis- 
play of  so  great  a  mind  as  the  indifference  of  the 
sailor,  who  never  owned  himself,  never  claimed 
honor  or  recompense  for  his  generous  gallantry. 
As  brave  as  the  Codes  of  fabulous  Rome,  his  vir- 
tue was  satisfied  with  defending  a  man  oppressed  ; 
and  he  knew  not  that  an  Alexander  deserved  less 
fame  than  he,  who  seemed  not  to  think  that  he 
deserved  any." 

In  the  October  of  1768,  Chatham  resigned,  leav- 
ing his  former  colleagues  engaged  in  a  disgrace- 
ful squabble  with  Wilkes,  whom  they  could  only 
reach  '*  by  piercing  the  sides  of  the  constitu- 
tion." In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising 
out  of  the  Middlesex  election,  when  Lutterel, 
though  left  in  a  miserable  minority  by  the  elec- 
tors, was  declared  the  sitting  member  by  the 
house  of  commons,  Chatham  suddenly  appeared  at 
court : — 

"He  was  perfectly  well ,  and  had  grown  fat. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  just  time  to  apprise  the 
king  of  this  mysterious  visit.  The  king  was  very 
gracious,  and  whispered  him  to  come  into  the 
closet  after  the  levee,  which  he  did,  and  stayed 
there  twenty  minutes.  Much  silence  was  observed 
on  what  passed  ;  though  by  degrees  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  conversation  was  only  general  and  indif- 
ferent. Yet  hints  were  dropped  that  the  king, 
sounding  Lord  Chatham  on  the  Middlesex  election, 
the  opinion  he  gave  was  not  favorable  to  his 
majesty's  wishes.  The  active  part  taken  by  Lord 
Shelburne,  Beckford,  and  Calcraft,  made  this 
greatly  probable  ;  and  his  lordship's  subsequent 
conduct  corroborated  the  idea.  Still  was  Lord 
Chatham  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  power  ; 
and  it  was  not  his  style  to  be  harsh  in  the  closet. 
It  was  remarked,  too,  that,  not  to  embitter  his 
reception,  he  had  come  when  Lord  Temple  was 
detained  at  Stowe,  by  entertaining  there  several 
of  the  foreign  ministers.  Lord  Chatham  lingered 
affectedly,  in  the  outward  room,  after  his  audi- 


ence, as  if  to  display  the  recovery  of  his  health 
and  understanding.  To  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
the  Bedfords  he  was  awkward  and  cool ;  embraced 
Lord  Granby  and  General  Harvey,  (a  personal 
military  favorite  of  the  king,)  and  was  very  civil 
to  Lord  Hertford  and  Mr.  Conway.  In  the  even- 
ing he  returned  to  Hayes." 

If  Chatham's  design  was  to  offer  himself  as  a 
mediator  to  the  court,  which  is  probable,  he  could 
not  have  met  with  much  encouragement,  for  he 
soon  after  appeared,  with  not  a  little  of  his  former 
vigor,  as  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition.  So 
soon  as  parliament  assembled  he  proposed  that  the 
house  of  lords  should  investigate  the  circumstance 
of  the  Middlesex  election  ;  and  though  this  was 
rejected  as  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  lower  house,  those  privileges  were 
treated  with  very  little  respect  either  by  Chatham 
or  those  who  supported  him  in  the  debate. 

The  ministerial  majority  of  the  commons  had  to 
endure  harsher  treatment  in  their  own  house  than 
that  above  noticed  : — 

"  Burke  on  a  former  day  had  attacked  the  house 
itself,  and  hinted  that  the  majority  was  so  guilty 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  take  notice  of  the  insults 
offered  to  them,  and  the  reproaches  cast  on  them. 
On  the  report  he  added,  that  he  was  conscious  he 
had  deserved  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  what  he 
had  said  ;  but  knew  the  house  did  not  dare  to  send 
him  thither.  Sir  George  Saville  adopted  and  used 
the  same  language.  Lord  North  took  notice  of  it, 
but  said  he  supposed  Sir  George  had  spoken  in 
warmth.  'No,'  replied  Saville  coolly,  'I  spoke 
what  has  been  my  constant  opinion  ;  I  thought  so  » 
last  night,  I  thought  the  same  this  morning.  I  9 
look  on  this  house  as  sitting  illegally  after  their 
illegal  act  [of  voting  Lutterell  representative  for 
Middlesex.]  They  have  betrayed  their  trust.  I 
will  add  no  epithets,'  continued  he,  '  because  epi- 
thets only  weaken  :  therefore  I  will  not  say  they  have 
betrayed  their  country  corruptly,  flagitiously,  and 
scandalously,  but  I  do  say  they  have  betrayed  their 
country ;  and  I  stand  here  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment for  having  said  so.'  Mr.  Conway,  sensible 
of  the  weight  of  such  an  attack  from  a  man  so 
respectable,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  that 
would  probably  attend  the  punishment  of  him,  and 
firm  in  his  own  irreproachable  virtue,  took  up  the 
matter  with  temper,  wisdom  and  art,  and  showed 
the  impropriety  and  indecency  of  such  language  ; 
and  by  that  address  prevented  Saville  from  repeat- 
ing the  provocation,  and  soothed  the  house  into 
sober  concern,  before  any  reciprocal  heat  had  been 
expressed  against  the  offender  :  for  though  Serjeant 
Glynn  asserted  that  when  the  house  had  been  in 
the  wrong,  it  was  right  to  say  so  ;  and  though 
Charles  Fox  replied  with  much  applauded  fire, 
moderation  had  made  its  impression,  and  a  scene 
was  avoided  that  might  have  had  the  most  fatal 
tennination.  Not  only  was  Sir  George  Saville 
composed  and  ready  to  provoke  the  whole  wrath 
of  the  legislature,  but  had  the  ministers  dared  to 
send  him  to  the  Tower,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the 
most  virtuous  and  respectable  of  his  friends,  would 
have  started  up,  would  have  avowed  his  language 
and  would  have  demanded  to  share  his  imprison- 
ment. A  dozen  or  twenty  such  confessors  in  the 
heart  of  a  tumultuous  capital  would  have  been  no 
indifferent  spectacle :  the  great  northern  counties 
were  devoted  to  them.  Then,  indeed,  the  moment 
was  serious !  Fortunately  there  were  none  but 
subordinate  ministers  in  the  house  of  common,  not 
one  of  whom  chose  to  cast  so  decisive  a  die.     The 
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house  sat  silent  under  its  ignominy — a  punishment 
well  suited  to  its  demerits  :  and  the  sword  was 
not  called  in  to  decide  a  contest  in  which  liberty 
and  the  constitution  would  probably  have  been  the 
Tictims.  This  was  in  effect  the  critical  day  ;  for 
though  the  struggle  continued,  and  not  without 
material  convulsions,  yet  the  apprehensions  of 
rougher  commotions  wore  away.  Losses,  dissen- 
sions, profligacy,  treachery,  and  folly  dissipated 
great  part  of  the  opposition,  and  began 

Ex  illo  fluere,  ae  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Spes  Danaum!" 

Among  the  many  anomalies  in  this  debate,  we 
may  notice  as  the  most  extraordinary  that  the 
best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  violent  speech 
delivered  against  the  government  was  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Camden.  He  of  course  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  but  there  was  some  delay 
in  accepting  it,  because  the  ministers  were  unable 
to  find  a  successor.  At  length,  Mr.  Yorke,  after 
having  twice  refused,  was  induced,  by  the  king's 
personal  solicitations,  to  accept  the  office.  The 
sad  result  is  thus  related  by  Walpole  : — 

"  He  had  been  with  the  king  over  night,  (with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,)  and 
had  again  declined ;  but  being  pressed  to  recon- 
sider, and  returning  in  the  morning,  the  king  had 
so  overwhelmed  him  with  flatteries,  entreaties, 
prayers,  and  at  last  with  commands  and  threats, 
of  never  giving  him  the  post  if  not  accepted  now, 
that  the  poor  man  sunk  under  the  importunity 
though  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise  to  his 
brother.  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Rockingham, 
that  he  would  not  yield.  He  betrayed,  however, 
none  of  the  rapaciousness  of  the  times,  nor  ex- 
acted but  one  condition,  the  grant  of  which  fixed 
his  irresolution.  The  chancellor  must  of  necessity 
be  a  peer,  or  cannot  sit  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
coronet  was  announced  to  Yorke  ;  but  he  slighted 
it  as  of  no  consequence  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
would,  probably,  succeed  his  uncle.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, the  latter  having  been  long  married,  and 
having  only  tvi^o  daughters.  But  Mr.  Yorke  him- 
self had  a  second  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  by  her  had  another  son.  She,  it  is  supposed, 
urged  him  to  accept  the  chancery,  as  the  king 
offered,  or  consented,  that  the  new  peerage  should 
descend  to  her  son,  and  not  to  the  eldest.  The 
rest  of  his  story  was  indeed  melancholy,  and  his 
fate  so  rapid  as  to  intercept  the  completion  of  his 
elevation.*  He  kissed  the  king's  hand  on  the 
Thursday :  and  from  court  drove  to  his  brother, 
Lord  Hardwicke's — the  precise  steps  of  the  tragedy 
have  never  been  ascertained.  Lord  Rockingham 
was  with  the  earl.  By  some  it  was  affirmed,  that 
both  the  marquis  and  the  earl  received  the  unhappy 
renegade  with  bitter  reproaches.  Others,  whom  I 
rather  believe,  maintained  that  the  marquis  left 
the  house  directly,  and  that  Lord  Hardwicke  re- 
fused to  hear  his  brother's  excuses,  and  retiring 
from  the  room,  shut  himself  into  another  chamber, 
obdurately  denying  Mr.  Yorke  an  audience.  At 
night  it  was  whispered  that  the  agitation  of  his 
mind,  working  on  a  most  sanguine  habit  of  body, 
inflamed  of  late  by  excessive  indulgence  both  in 
meats  and  wine,  had  occasioned  the  bursting  of  a 
bloodvessel  ;  and  the  attendance  of  surgeons  was 

*  For  the  Great  Seal  was  never  affixed  to  the  patent  of 
nis  barony,  and  the  king  had  not  the  generosity  to  make 
atonement  to  his  family  by  confirming  the  promise,  for 
having  forced  the  unhappy  person  to  take  a  step  that  cost 
Vim  his  life. 


accounted  for,  by  the  necessity  of  bleeding  him 
four  times  on  Friday.  Certain  it  is  that  he  expired 
on  the  Saturday  between  four  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing. His  servants,  in  the  first  confusion,  had 
dropped  too  much  to  leave  it  in  the  family's  power 
to  stifle  the  truth  ;  and  though  they  endeavored  to 
color  over  the  catastrophe  by  declaring  the  accident 
natural,  the  want  of  evidence  and  of  the  testimony 
of  surgeons  to  color  the  tale  given  out,  and  which 
they  never  took  any  public  method  of  authenticat- 
ing, convinced  everybody  that  he  had  fallen  by  his 
own  hand — whether  on  his  sword,  or  by  a  razor, 
was  uncertain." 

To  this  narrative  Walpole  subsequently  added 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Very  few  days  after  the  accident  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  came  to  me  in  extreme  perturbation,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  king,  who,  he  said,  had 
forced  Mr.  Yorke  to  disgrace  himself.  Lord 
Rockingham,  he  told  me,  was  yet  more  affected  at 
Mr.  Yorke's  misfortune,  and  would,  as  soon  as  he 
could  see  Lord  Hardwicke,  make  an  account  pub- 
lic, in  which  the  king's  unjustifiable  behavior 
should  be  exposed.  I  concluded  from  his  agitation 
that  they  wanted  to  disculpate  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Rockingham  of  having  given  occasion  to 
Mr.  Yorke's  despair.  They  found  it  prudent, 
however,  to  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  An  as- 
tonishing and  indecent  circumstance  that  followed 
not  very  long  after  that  tragedy  was,  that  Lord 
Hardwicke,  whose  reproaches  had  occasioned  his 
brother's  death,  attached  himself  to  the  court, 
against  Lord  Rockingham,  and  obtained  bishop- 
ricks  for  another  of  his  brothers !" 

After  this  catastrophe,  no  chancellor  could  be 
found,  and  the  great  seal  was  put  in  commission. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  long  weary  of  the  office  of 
premier,  which  kept  him  from  his  horses  and  his 
mistresses,  and  only  rewarded  him  for  the  loss  of 
these  favorite  associates  by  setting  him  up  as  the 
principal  mark  for  the  arrows  of  a  vindictive  oppo- 
sition, followed  the  advice  ironically  given  him  by 
Junius,  and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  North  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  premier,  and  formed  the 
cabinet  which  must  ever  be  gibbeted  in  history, 
for  its  conduct  in  reference  to  America. 

Viewing  these  matters  impartially,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  century,  we  cannot  blame  the 
king  for  having  sought  to  emancipate  the  crown 
and  the  country  from  the  domination  of  "  the  great 
families,"  though  we  cannot  approve  the  means 
employed.  George  HL  sought  to  exalt  preroga- 
tive on  the  ruins  of  aristocratic  power,  and  hence 
he  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  formed  a 
party  for  himself,  which  took  the  name  of  "  the 
king's  friends;"  for  nearly  twenty  years  Lord 
Bute  bore  the  blame  of  all  the  intrigues  conducted 
by  this  party,  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was  the 
founder,  but  over  which  he  scarcely,  from  the  be- 
ginning, exercised  any  control.  The  king  was 
not  sorry  to  see  the  opposition  on  a  wrong  scent, 
and  he  designedly  led  them  farther  astray  by  his 
manifestations  of  pretended  personal  regard  to 
those  of  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved. "The  power  behind  the  throne,  greater 
than  the  throne  itself,"  against  which  it  was  the 
fashion  with  Lord  Chatham  and  others  to  declaim, 
was  simply  George  HI.  in  a  closet  with  a  back- 
stairs, undoing  all  that  he  had  pretended  to  do 
with  his  ministers  in  the  couooil-chamber.  It  was 
this  secret  spirit  of  intrigue  tor  the  indulgence  of 
personal  feelings,  most  frequently  of  personal  ani- 
mosities, which  prevented  the  king  from  ever  at- 
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taining-  what  was  really  a  beneficial  object,  the 
overthrow  of  the  oligarchy ;  and  but  for  the  cour- 
age of  Lord  North,  he  must  have  capitulated  to 
the  Grenvilles,  the  Rockinghanis,  or  the  Bedfords, 
or  surrendered  to  some  combination  of  the  factions 
at  discretion,  when  Grafton  resigned.  North  saved 
the  crown  from  this  degradation  : — 

"  Lord  North  had  neither  connexions  with  the 
nobility,  nor  popularity  with  the  country,  yet  he 
undertook  the  government  in  a  manly  style,  and 
was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
29th,  with  only  one  day  to  intervene  before  it 
would  be  decided  whether  he  would  stand  or  fall. 
Could  he  depend  on  men  whom  he  had  not  time 
to  canvass?  Was  it  not  probable  that  the  most 
venal  would  hang-  off  till  they  should  see  to  which 
side  the  scale  would  incline !  Yet  Lord  North 
plunged  boldly  into  the  danger  at  once.  A  more 
critical  day  had  seldom  dawned.  If  the  court 
should  be  beaten,  the  king  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  opposition,  or  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lords — possibly  to  the  sword.  All  the  resolutions 
on  the  Middlesex  election  would  be  rescinded,  the 
parliament  dissolved,  or  the  contest  reduced  to 
the  sole  question  of  prerogative.  Yet  in  the  short 
interval  allowed,  Lord  North,  Lord  Sandwich, 
Rigby,  and  that  faction  on  one  side,  the  Scotch 
and  the  Butists  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  so  ac- 
tive, and  had  acted  so  differently  from  what  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  had  done,  that  at  past  twelve  at 
night  the  court  proved  victorious  by  a  majority 
of  forty." 

Walpole's  character  of  Lord  North  presents  es- 
sentially the  same  features  as  Lord  Brougham's 
description  of  that  minister,  but  has  greater  con- 
sistency of  parts  and  more  similarity  to  life  in  por- 
traiture : — 

"He  had  knowledge,  and  though  fond  of  his 
amusement,  seemed  to  have  all  necessary  activity 
till  he  reached  the  summit.  Yet  that  industry 
ceased  when  it  became  most  requisite.  He  had 
neither  system,  nor  principles,  nor  shame  ;  sought 
neither  the  favor  of  the  crown  nor  of  the  people, 
but  enjoyed  the  good  luck  of  fortune  with  a 
gluttonous  epicurism  that  was  equally  careless  of 
glory  and  disgrace.  His  indolence  prevented  his 
forming  any  plan.  His  indifference  made  him  leap 
from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  and  his  insensibility 
to  reproach  reconciled  him  to  any  contradiction. 
He  proved  as  indolent  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but 
his  temper  being  as  good  as  the  duke's  was  bad, 
he  was  less  hurt  at  capital  disgraces  than  the  duke 
had  been  at  trifling  difficulties.  Lord  North's  con- 
duct in  the  American  war  displayed  all  these  fea- 
tures. He  engaged  in  it  against  his  opinion,  and 
yet  without  reluctance.  He  managed  it  without 
foresight  or  address,  and  was  neither  ashamed 
when  it  miscarried,  nor  dispirited  when  the  crown 
itself  became  endangered  by  the  additional  war 
with  France.  His  good  humor  could  not  be  good 
nature,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  stuck  at 
no  cruelty,  but  laughed  at  barbarities  with  which 
all  Europe  rung.  It  could  not  be  good  sense,  for 
in  the  progress  he  blushed  at  none  of  the  mischiefs 
he  had  occasioned,  at  none  of  the  reproaches 
he  had  incurred.  Like  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  he 
was  always  affecting  a  disposition  to  retire,  yet 
never  did.  Unlike  the  duke,  who  secured  no 
emoluments  to  himself.  Lord  North  engrossed 
whatever  fell  in  his  way,  and  sometimes  was 
bribed  by  the  crown  to  promote  acts,  against 
which  he  pretended  his  conscience  recoiled — but 
it  never  was  delicate  when  profit  was  in  the  oppo- 


site scale.  If  he  had  ambition,  it  was  of  very 
mean  complexion,  for  he  stooped  to  be  but  a  nom- 
inal prime  minister,  and  suffered  the  king's  pri- 
vate junto  to  enjoy  the  whole  credit  of  favor, 
while,  between  submission  and  laziness.  Lord 
North  himself  was  seldom  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sures in  which  he  bore  the  principal  part.  This 
passive  and  inglorious  tractability,  and  his  being 
connected  with  no  faction,  made  him  welcome  to 
the  king  :  his  having  no  predominant  fault  or  vice 
recommended  him  to  the  nation,  and  his  good  hu- 
mor and  wit  to  everybody  but  to  the  few  whom 
his  want  of  good  breeding  and  attention  offended. 
One  singularity  came  out  in  his  character,  which 
was,  that  no  man  was  more  ready  for  extremes 
under  the  administration  of  others,  no  man  more 
temperate  than  Lord  North  during  his  own  : — in 
effect,  he  was  a  man  whom  few  hated,  fewer  could 
esteem.  As  a  minister  he  had  no  foresight,  no 
consistence,  no  firmness,  no  spirit.  He  miscarried 
in  all  he  undertook  in  America,  was  more  impro- 
vident than  unfortunate,  less  unfortunate  than  he 
deserved  to  be.  If  he  was  free  from  vices,  he  was 
as  void  of  virtues  ;  and  it  is  a  paltry  eulogium  of  a 
prime  minister  of  a  great  country,  yet  the  best 
that  can  be  allotted  to  Lord  North,  that,  though 
his  country  was  ruined  under  his  administration, 
he  preserved  his  good  humor,  and  neither  felt  for  » 
his  country  nor  for  himself.  Yet  it  is  true,  too,  m 
that  he  was  the  least  odious  of  the  ministers  with 
whom  he  acted ;  and  though  servile  in  obedience 
to  a  prince  who  meant  so  ill,  there  was  reason  to 
think  that  Lord  North  neither  stimulated,  nor  was 
more  than  the  passive  instrument  of  the  black  de- 
signs of  the  court." 

Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  in  his  notes  on  this  pas- 
sage, calls  attention  to  a  fact,  first  revealed  to  the 
English  public  by  the  Atheneeum,  that  Lord  North 
disapproved  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  Ameri- 
ca, that  he  wished  to  resign  his  office,  and  only 
kept  in  place  by  the  king's  personal  solicitations. 
The  important  letter  which  we  published,  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  publication  which 
many  of  our  readers  will  recollect,  led  to  a  reason- 
able expectation  that  Lord  North's  correspondence 
would,  ere  this,  have  been  before  the  public,  and 
we  cannot  conjecture  any  plausible  reason  for  its 
continued  suppression.  That  correspondence 
would,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  show  that  the 
evils  attributed  to  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  came  from  a  different  quarter,  and 
indeed  this  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Wal- 
pole : 

"  If  the  earl  himself  did  not  preserve  the  same 
degree  of  credit  with  his  majesty,  the  king  acted 
on  the  plan  in  which  he  had  been  initiated,  and  had 
cunning  enough,  as  most  princes  have,  to  employ 
and  trust  those  only  who  were  disposed  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  the  partial  and  self- 
ish views  of  the  crown  ;  view^s  to  which  his  majes- 
ty so  steadily  adhered  on  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself,  that,  not  having  sense  enough  to 
discover  how  much  the  glory  and  power  of  the 
king  is  augmented  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
country  he  governs,  he  not  only  preferred  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  that  of  England,  but  risked,  ex- 
posed, and  lost  a  most  important  portion  of  his  do- 
minions by  endeavoring  to  submit  that  mighty  por- 
tion to  a  more  immediate  dependence  on  the  royal 
will.  Mystery,  insincerity,  and  duplicity  were  the 
engines  of  his  reign.  They  sometimes  procured 
success  to  his  purposes,  oftener  subjected  him  to 
grievous  insults  and  mortifications,  and  never  ob- 
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tained  his  object  without  forfeiting  some  share  of 
his  character,  and  exposing-  his  dignity  to  affronts 
and  reproach  from  his  subjects,  and  his  authority 
to  contempt  from  foreign  nations.  He  seemed  to 
have  derived  from  his  relations  the  Stuarts,  all 
their  perseverance  in  crooked  and  ill-judged  policy 
without  pro jfi ting  by  their  experience,  or  recollect- 
ing that  his  branch  had  owed  the  crown  to  the  at- 
tempts made  by  the  former  princes  at  extending 
the  prerogative  beyond  the  bounds  set  to  it  by  the 
constitution.  Nor  does  a  sovereign,  imbued  with 
such  fatal  ambition,  ever  want  a  Jeffries  or  a  Mans- 
field, or  such  less  ostensible  tools  as  the  Dysons 
and  Jenkinsons,  who  for  present  emolument  are 
ready  to  gibbet  themselves  to  immortal  infamy  by 
seconding  the  infatuation  of  their  masters." 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  history 
of  a  period  remarkable  for  nothing  but  "  great  lit- 
tlenesses," as  Jared  Sparks  justly  describes  it, 
than  we  should  probably  have  done  under  the  guid- 
ance of  any  historian  but  Walpole.  He  was  one 
of  those  men,  more  common  than  generally  sup- 
posed, who  threw  away  the  fame  to  which  nature 
prompted,  for  the  indulgences  which  over-pam- 
pered taste  suggested.  The  view  he  has  taken  of 
the  history  of  the  twelve  years  through  which  we 
have  followed  him,  embodies  every  lesson  that  we 
should  wish  to  deduce  from  the  survey  : — 

"  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that,  when  I  im- 
pute to  the  king  and  his  mother  little  more  than  a 
lonned  design  of  reducing  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  great  lords,  I  am  far  from  meaning  that 
there  were  not  deeper  designs  at  bottom.  Lord 
Mansfield  was  by  principle  a  tyrant ;  Lord  Holland 
was  bred  in  a  monarchic  school,  was  cruel,  revenge- 
ful, daring,  and  subtle.  Grenville,  though  in  prin- 
ciple a  republican,  was  bold,  proud,  dictatorial,  and 
80  self-willed  that  he  would  have  expected  Liberty 
herself  should  be  his  first  slave.  The  Bedford  fac- 
tion, except  the  duke  himself,  were  void  of  honor, 


honesty,  and  virtue  ;  and  the  Scotch  were  what- 
ever their  masters  wished  them  to  be,  and  too  en- 
vious of  the  English,  and  became  too  much  pro- 
voked by  them,  not  to  lend  all  their  mischievous 
abilities  towards  the  ruin  of  a  constitution,  whose 
benefits  the  English  had  imparted  to  them,  but  did 
not  like  they  should  engross.  All  these  individ- 
uals or  factions,  I  do  not  doubt,  accepted  and  fo- 
mented the  disposition  they  found  predominant  in 
the  cabinet,  as  they  had  severally  access  to  it ;  and 
the  contradictions  which  the  king  suffered  in  his 
ill-advised  measures,  riveted  in  him  a  thirst  of  de- 
livering himself  from  control,  and  to  be  above  con- 
trol he  must  be  absolute.  Thus  on  the  innate  de- 
sire of  unbounded  power  in  all  princes,  was  en- 
grafted a  hate  to  the  freedom  of  the  sulsject,  and 
therefore,  whether  the  king  set  out  with  a  plan  of 
extending  his  prerogative,  or  adopted  it,  his  subse- 
quent measures,  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  directing  them  himself,  tended  to  the  sole  object 
of  acting  by  his  own  will.  Frequent  convulsions 
did  that  pursuit  occasion,  and  heavy  mortifications 
to  himself.  On  the  nation  it  heaped  disgrace,  and 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  should  the 
event  be  consonant  with  the  king's  wishes  of  estab- 
lishing the  royal  authority  at  home,  it  is  more  sure 
that  the  country  will  be  so  lowered,  that  the  sove- 
reign will  become  as  subject  to  the  mandates  of 
France,  as  any  little  potentate  in  Europe." 

In  noticing  the  preceding  volumes,  we  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  skill  and  care  which  Sir  Denis  le 
Marchant  has  bestowed  on  the  editing  of  the  work ; 
we  must  do  more  than  renew  this  testimony,  and 
declare  that  we  should  gladly  see  an  original  work 
on  the  early  history  of  George  HL  from  one  who 
obviously  has  excellent  sources  of  information  at 
his  command,  with  the  ability  to  discriminate  testi- 
mony, and  the  honesty  of  purpose  necessary  to 
elicit  truth. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  the  Luminousness  of  the  Earth.     By  Baron 
Von  H!umboldt. 

If  the  luminous  phenomenon  which  we  ascribe 
to  a  galvanic  current,  t.  e.,  a  movement  of  elec- 
tricity in  a  circuit  returning  into  itself,  be  desig- 
nated bv  the  indefinite  name  of  the  Northern  light, 
or  the  Polar  light,  nothing  more  is  thereby  implied 
than  the  local  direction  in  which  the  beginning  of 
a  certain  luminous  phenomenon  is  most  generally, 
but  by  no  means  invariably,  seen.  What  gives 
this  phenomenon  its  greatest  importance,  is  the 
fact  which  it  reveals,  viz.,  that  the  earth  is  himi- 
nous;  that  our  planet,  besides  the  light  which  it 
receives  from  the  central  body,  the  sun,  shows 
itself  capable  of  a  proper  luminous  act  or  process. 
The  intensity  of  the  earth-light,  or  rather  the  de- 
gree of  luminosity  which  it  diffuses,  exceeds  by  a  lit- 
tle, in  the  case  of  the  brightest  colored  rays  that 
shoot  up  to  the  zenith,  the  light  of  the  moon  in  her 
first  quarter.  Occasionally,  as  on  the  7th  of  January 
1831,  a  printed  page  can  be  read  without  strain- 
ing the  sight.  This  light-process  of  earth,  which 
the  Polar  regions  exhibit  almost  incessantly,  leads 
us  by  analogy  to  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  the  planet  Venus  presents.  The  portion  of 
this  planet  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
glows  occasionally  with  a  proper  phosphorescent 
gleam.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  moon,  Jupi- 
ter, and  comets,  besides  the  reflected  sun-light  re- 
cognizable by  the  polariscope,  also  emit  light  pro- 


duced by  themselves.  Without  insisting  on  the 
problematical,  but  very  common  phenomenon  of 
sheet-lightning,  in  which  the  whole  of  a  deep 
massy  cloud  is  flickeringly  illuminated  for  several 
minutes  at  a  time,  we  find  other  examples  of  ter- 
restrial evolutions  of  light.  To  this  head  belong 
the  celebrated  dry-fogs  of  1783  and  1831,  which 
were  luminous  by  night ;  the  steady  luminousness 
of  large  clouds,  perfectly  free  from  all  flickering, 
observed  by  Rozier  and  Beccaria ;  and  even  the 
pale  diffused  light,  as  Arago  has  well  observed, 
which  serves  to  guide  us  in  the  open  air,  in  thick- 
ly clouded  autumn  and  wintry  nights,  when  there 
is  neither  moon  nor  star  in  the  firmament,  nor  snow 
upon  the  ground.  As  in  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Polar  light  occurring  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
in  other  words,  in  electro-magnetic  storms,  floods 
of  flickering,  and  often  party-colored  light  stream 
through  the  air  ;  so  in  the  hotter  zones  of  the 
earth,  between  the  tropics,  are  there  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  ocean  which  are  similarly  light- 
engendering.  Here,  however,  the  magic  of  the  light 
belongs  to  the  organic  forces  of  nature.  Light- 
foaming  flashes  the  bursting  wave,  the  wide  level 
glows  with  lustrous  sparks,  and  every  spark  is  the 
vital  motion  of  an  invisible  animal  world.  So  man- 
ifold is  the  source  of  terrestrial  light.  And  shall  we 
conceive  it  latent,  not  yet  set  free  in  vapors,  as  a 
means  of  explaining  Moser's  pictures — a  discovery 
in  which  reality  still  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  vision 
shrouded  in  mystery? — Kosmos,  s.  20G,  and  Cos^ 
mos,  English  edition,  p.  209. 
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ON   GUTTA   PERCHA THE    EXILED    LONDONER. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  '■^Gutta  Percha,^^  a  peculiar  variety  of  Ca- 
outchouc. By  Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D.,  F. 
R.S.E.;  &c.  Communicated  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Art.* 

Crutta  Percha  is  the  Malayan  name  for  a  sub- 
stance which  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  forest 
tree,  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
Borneo,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  tree 
yielding  it  is  unknown  botanically ,  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  regarding  it  being,  that  it  is  a  large 
forest  tree,  and  yields  this  product  abundantly. 
We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  Dr. 
W.  Montgomerie,  H.E.I.C.S.,  whose  spirited  ex- 
ertions to  improve  the  cultivation  of  various  articles 
of  colonial  produce  at  Singapore  have  obtained 
from  him  several  distinguished  marks  of  approba- 
tion from  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  London. 
For  this  communication  regarding  gutta  percha, 
Dr.  Montgomerie  received  a  silver  medal  from  the 
society. 

This  substance,  in  its  crude  state,  differs,  in 
many  particulars,  from  common  caoutchouc.  It  is 
of  a  pale-yellowish,  or  rather  dirty- white,  color.  It 
is  nearly  as  hard  as  wood,  though  it  readily  re- 
ceives the  impression  of  the  nail.  It  is  very 
tenacious,  and  not  at  all  elastic. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  while  to  determine, 
whether  or  not  this  substance  really  was  a  variety 
of  caoutchouc,  and  for  this  purpose  I  subjected  it 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  ultimate  analysis,  and 
obtained  as  its  per-centage  composition,  carbon, 
86.36  ;  hydrogen,  12.15  ;  the  remainder,  1.49, 
was  most  probably  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air 
during  the  process  employed  for  purifying  it,  as 
the  substance,  whilst  heating  on  the  vapor-bath, 
acquired  a  brown  color.  The  only  analysis  of 
common  caoutchouc  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  that  of  Faraday,  who  obtained,  carbon,  87.2; 
hydrogen,  12.8.  The  results  are  sufficiently  near 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  matters  in 
question  are  generically  the  same. 

I  found,  also,  that  the  gutta  percha  yields  the 
same  product  of  destructive  distillation  as  the  com- 
mon caoutchouc.  Without  entering  into  details,  I 
may  briefly  state,  that  both  equally  yield  a  clear, 
yellow,  limpid  oil,  having  no  fixed  boiling-point, 
and,  therefore,  being  a  mixture  of  different  oleagi- 
nous principles.  In  both  instances,  the  distillation 
proceeds  most  freely  at  temperatures  between 
360°  and  390°  Fahr.,  and  seems  almost  stationary 
at  385°.  Comparative  analysis  of  similar  portions 
of  the  two  oils  were  made,  and,  as  is  already 
known  of  common  caoutchouc,  the  products  ex- 
hibit a  constitution  represented  by  the  formula  Cio 
Hs.  The  gutta  percha  thus  appears  really  to  be  a 
modification  of  caoutchouc. 

In  its  general  properties  it  likewise  shows  a 
similarity  to  common  caoutchouc.  It  is  soluble  in 
coal  naphtha,  in  caoutchouc  oil,  and  in  other.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  floats  upon 
the  latter. 

Its  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  peculiarity  is 
the  effect  of  heat  upon  it.  When  placed  in  water 
at  UO*^,  no  effect  is  produced  upon  it,  except  that 
it  receives  the  impression  of  the  nail  more  readily  ; 
but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  145°  or  up- 
wards, it  gradually  becomes  so  soft  and  pliant  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  form,  or 

*  Read  before  the  society  23d  June,  1845. 


of  being  rolled  out  into  long  pieces  or  flat  plates. 
When  in  the  soft  state,  it  possesses  all  the  elas- 
ticity of  common  Indian-rubber,  but  it  does  not  re- 
tain these  properties  long.  It  soon  begin^again 
to  grow  hard,  and  a  short  time,  varying  according 
to  the  temperature  and  the  size  of  the  piece  ope- 
rated on,  regains  all  its  original  hardness  and 
rigidity.  A  ball  one  inch  in  diameter  was  com- 
pletely softened  by  boiling  water  in  ten  minutes, 
and  regained  its  hardness  completely  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  It  appears  to  be  capable  of  un- 
dergoing this  alternate  softening  and  hardening 
any  number  of  times  without  change  of  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  ductile.  When 
soft  it  is  easily  torn  across,  but  when  hard  it  is 
very  tenacious.  A  piece  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  when  cold,  easily  raised  a  weight  of 
forty-two  pounds,  and  only  broke  when  half  a  hun- 
dred weight  was  attached  to  it. 

From  these  properties,  it  seems  capable  of  many 
applications  in  the  arts.  Its  solution  appears  to  be 
as  well  adapted  as  that  of  common  caoutchouc  for 
making  waterproof  cloth,  and,  whilst  softened,  it 
can  be  made  into  solid  articles,  such  as  knife- 
handles,  door-handles,  &c.  The  Malays  employ 
it  for  the  former  of  these,  and  prefer  it  to  wood. 
A  surgeon,  furnished  with  a  small  piece,  could 
easily,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water,  supply 
himself  with  bougies  or  pessaries  of  any  size  or 
form. 

[Dr.  M.  exhibited  a  knife-handle,  a  walking- 
cane  head,  a  riding-whip,  and  other  articles,  made 
of  gutta  percha.] 


THE    EXILED    LONDONER. 

I  ROAM  beneath  a  foreign  sky, 

That  sky  is  cloudless,  warm  and  clear ; 

And  everything  is  glad  but  I  ; 

But  ah  !  my  heart  is  far  from  here. 

They  bid  me  look  on  forests  green, 
And  boundless  prairies  stretching  far  ; 

But  I  rejoice  not  in  their  sheen. 
And  longing  turn  to  Temple  Bar. 

They  bid  me  list  the  torrent's  roar. 
In  all  its  foaming,  bounding  pride ; 

But  I,  I  only  think  the  more 
On  living  torrents  in  Cheapside  ! 

They  bid  me  mark  the  mighty  stream, 

Which  Mississippi  rolls  to  sea  ; 
But  then  I  sink  in  pensive  dream. 

And  turn  my  thoughts,  dear  Thames,  to  thee. 

They  bid  me  note  the  mountains  high. 

Whose  snow  capp'd  peaks  my  prospect  end : 

I  only  heave  a  secret  sigh — 

To  Ludgate  Hill  my  wishes  tend. 

They  taunt  me  with  our  denser  air. 
And  fogs  so  thick  you  scarce  can  see  ; 

Then  yellow  fog,  I  will  declare. 

Though  strange  to  say,  I  long  for  thee. 

And  everything  in  this  bright  clime 

But  serves  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  theel 

Thou  London,  of  an  earlier  time, 
O  when  shall  I  return  to  thee  ? 

Punch. 


ON    THE   TEMPERANCE   MOVEMENT    OF    MODERN    TIMES. 
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From  Tail's  Magazine. 

ON  THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT  OF  MODERN 
TIMES. 

BY    THE   ENGLISH    OPIUM-EATER. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  combined 
movement  in  society,  which  history,  perhaps,  will 
be  summoned  to  notice,  is  that  which,  in  our  own 
days,  has  applied  itself  to  the  abatement  of  intem- 
perance. Naturally,  or  by  any  direct  process,  the 
machinery  set  in  motion  would  seem  irrelevant  to 
the  object:  if  one  hundred  men  unite  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  temperance,  they  can  do  this  with 
effect  only  by  improvements  in  their  own  separate 
cases  :  each  individual,  for  such  an  effort  of  self- 
conquest,  can  draw  upon  no  resources  but  his  own. 
One  member,  in  a  combination  of  one  hundred, 
when  running  a  race,  can  hope  for  no  cooperation 
from  his  ninety-nine  associates.  And  yet,  by  a 
secondary  action,  such  combinations  are  found  em- 
inently successful.  Having  obtained  from  every 
confederate  a  pledge,  in  some  shape  or  other,  that 
he  will  give  them  his  support,  thenceforwards  they 
bring  the  passions  of  shame  and  self-esteem  to  bear 
upon  each  member's  personal  perseverance.  Not 
only  they  keep  alive  and  continually  refresh  in  his 
thoughts  the  general  purpose,  which  else  might 
fade  ;  but  they  also  point  the  action  of  public  con- 
tempt and  of  self-contempt  at  any  defaulter  much 
more  potently,  and  with  more  acknowledged  right 
to  do  so,  when  they  use  this  influence  under  a 
license,  volunteered,  and  signed,  and  sealed,  by  the 
man's  own  hand.  They  first  conciliate  his  coun- 
tenance through  his  intellectual  perceptions  of 
what  is  right ;  and  next  they  sustain  it  through 
his  conscience, (the  strongest  of  his  internal  forces,) 
and  even  through  the  weakest  of  his  human  sensi- 
bilities. That  revolution,  therefore,  which  no 
combination  of  men  can  further  by  abating  the 
original  impulse  of  temptations,  they  often  accom- 
plish happily  by  maturing  the  secondary  energies 
of  resistance. 

Already  in  their  earliest  stage,  these  temperance 
movements  had  obtained,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
a  national  range  of  grandeur.  More  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  resident  in  the 
United  States,  the  principal  American  society 
counted  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  mem- 
bers :  and  in  one  single  §tate,  (Pennsylvania,)  the 
annual  diminution  in  the  use  of  spirits  had  very 
soon  reached  half  a  million  of  gallons.  Now  a 
machinery  must  be  so  far  good  which  accomplishes 
its  end  :  the  means  are  meritorious  for  so  much  as 
they  effect.  Even  to  strengthen  a  feeble  resolu- 
tion by  the  aid  of  other  infirmities,  such  as  shame 
or  the  very  servility  and  cowardice  of  deference  to 
public  opinion,  becomes  prudent  and  laudable  in 
the  service  of  so  great  a  cause.  Nay,  sometimes 
to  make  public  profession  of  self-distrust  by  assum- 
ing the  coercion  of  public  pledges,  may  become  an 
expression  of  frank  courage,  or  even  of  noble  prin- 
ciple, not  fearing  the  shame  of  confession  when  it 
can  aid  the  powers  of  victorious  resistance.  Yet 
still,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  every  man  sighs  for  a 
still  higher  victory  over  himself :  a  victory  not 
tainted  by  bribes,  and  won  from  no  impulses  but 
those  inspired  by  his  own  higher  nature,  and  his 
own  mysterious  force  of  will  ;  powers  that  in  no 
man  were  ever  fully  developed. 

This  being  so,  it  is  well  that  from  time  to  time 
every  man  should  throw  out  any  hints  that  have 
occurred  to  his  experience — suggesting  such  as 
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may  be  new,  renewing  such  as  maybe  old,  towards 
the  encouragement  of  the  information  of  persons 
engaged  in  so  great  a  struggle.  My  own  expe- 
rience had  never  travelled  in  that  course  which 
could  much  instruct  me  in  the  miseries  from  wine, 
or  in  the  resources  for  strugglmg  with  it.  I  had 
repeatedly  been  obliged,  indeed,  to  lay  it  aside 
altogether ;  but  in  this  I  never  found  room  for 
more  than  seven  or  ten  days'  struggle  :  excesses 
I  had  never  practised  in  the  use  of  wine  ;  simply 
the  habit  of  using  it,  and  the  collateral  habits 
formed  by  excessive  use  of  opium,  had  produced 
any  difficulty  at  all  in  resigning  it  even  on  an 
hour's  notice.  From  opium  I  derive  my  right  of 
offering  hints  at  all  upon  the  subjects  of  abstinence 
in  other  forms.  But  the  modes  of  suffering  from 
the  evil,  and  the  separate  modes  of  suffering  from 
the  effort  of  self-conquest,  together  with  the  errors 
of  judgment  incident  to  such  states  of  transitiimal 
torment,  are  all  nearly  allied,  practically  analogous 
as  regards  the  remedies,  even  if  characteristically 
distinguished  to  the  inner  consciousness.  I  make 
no  scruple,  therefore,  of  speaking  as  from  a  station 
of  high  experience  and  of  most  watchful  attention, 
which  never  remitted  even  under  sufferings  that 
were  at  times  absolutely  frantic. 

I.  The  first  hint  is  one  that  has  been  often 
offered  ;  viz.,  the  diminution  of  the  particular 
liquor  used,  by  the  introduction  into  each  glass  of 
some  inert  substance,  ascertained  in  bulk,  and 
equally  increasing  in  amount  from  day  to  day. 
But  this  plan  has  often  been  intercepted  by  an 
accident :  shot,  or  sometimes  bullets,  were  the 
substances  nearest  at  hand  ;  and  an  objection 
arose  from  too  scrupulous  a  caution  of  chemistry 
as  to  the  action  upon  lead  of  the  vineous  acid. 
Yet  all  objection  of^  this  kind  might  be  removed  at 
once,  by  using  beads  in  a  case  where  small  decre- 
ments were  wanted,  and  marbles,  if  it  were  thought 
advisable  to  use  larger.  Once  for  all,  however,  in 
cases  deeply  rooted,  no  advances  ought  ever  to  be 
made  but  by  small  stages  :  for  the  effect,  which  is 
insensible  at  first,  by  the  tenth,  twelfth,  or  fif- 
teenth day,  generally  accumulates  unendurably 
under  any  bolder  deductions.  I  must  not  slop  to 
illustrate  this  point ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  by  an 
error  of  this  nature  at  the  outset,  most  natural  to 
human  impatience  under  exquisite  suffering,  too 
generally  the  trial  is  abruptly  brought  to  an  end 
through  the  crisis  of  a  passionate  relapse. 

II.  Another  object,  and  one  to  which  the  gladi- 
ator matched  in  single  duel  with  intemperance, 
must  direct  a  religious  vigilance,  is  the  digeslibilily 
of  his  food  :  it  must  be  digestible  not  only  by  its 
original  qualities,  but  also  by  its  culinary  pre 
paration.  In  this  last  point  we  are  all  of  us 
Manichseans  :  all  of  us  yield  a  cordial  assent  to 
that  ManichEean  proverb  which  refers  the  meats 
and  the  cooks  of  this  world  to  two  opposite  foun- 
tains of  light  and  of  darkness.  Oromasdes  it  is, 
or  the  good  principle,  that  sends  the  food  ;  Ahri- 
manes,  or  the  evil  principle,  that  everywhere  sends 
the  cooks.  Man  has  been  repeatedly  described  or 
even  defined,  as  by  differential  privilege  of  his 
nature,  "  a  cooking  animal."  Brutes,  it  is  said, 
have  faces — man  only  has  a  countenance  ;  brutes 
are  as  well  able  to  eat  as  man — man  only  is  able 
to  cook  what  he  eats.  Such  are  the  romances  of 
self-flattery.  I,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that 
six  thousand  years  have  not  availed,  in  this  point, 
to  raise  our  race  generally  to  the  leve.^  of  ingenious- 
savages.  The  natives  of  the  Society  and  the 
Friendly  Isles,  or  of  New  Zealand,  and  other  fa- 
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vored  spots,  had,  and  still  have  an  art  of  cookery, 
though  very  limited  in  its  range  :  the  French  * 
have  an  art  and  more  extensive ;  but  we  English 
are  about  upon  a  level  (as  regards  this  science) 
with  the  ape,  to  whom  an  instinct  whispers  that 
chestnuts  may  be  roasted;  or  with  the  aboriginal 
Chinese  of  Charles  Lamb's  story,  to  whom  the  ex- 
perience of  many  centuries  had  revealed  thus  much, 
viz.,  that  a  dish  very  much  beyond  the  raw  flesh  of 
their  ancestors,  might  be  had  by  burning  down  the 
family  mansion,  and  thus  roasting  the  pig-stye. 
Rudest  of  barbarous  devices  is  English  cookery, 
and  not  much  in  advance  of  this  primitive  Chinese 
step  ;  a  fact  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
lament,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  trem- 
bling deserter  from  the  banners  of  intoxication, 
who  is  thus,  and  by  no  other  cause,  so  often  thrown 
back  beneath  the  yoke  which  he  had  abjured. 
Past  counting  are  the  victims  of  alcohol,  that, 
having  by  vast  efforts  emancipated  themselves  for 
a  season,  are  violently  forced  into  relapsing  by  the 
nervous  irritations  of  demoniac  cookery.  Unhap- 
pily for  them,  the  horrors  of  indigestion  are  relieved 
for  the  moment,  however  ultimately  strengthened, 
by  strong  liquors  ;  the  relief  is  immediate  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  perceived;  but  the  aggravation, 
being  removed  to  a  distance,  is  not  always  referred 
to  its  proper  cause.  This  is  the  capital  rock  and 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  him  who  is  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  camps  of  temperance  ;  and  many  a 
reader  is  likely  to  misapprehend  the  case  through 
the  habit  he  has  acquired  of  supposing  indigestion 
to  lurk  chiefly  amongst  luxurious  dishes.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  amongst  the  plainest,  simplest, 
and  commonest  dishes  that  such  misery  lurks,  in 
England.  Let  us  glance  at  three  articles  of  diet, 
'beyond  all  comparison  of  most  ordinary  occurrence, 
•viz.,  potatoes,  bread,  and  butchers'  meat.  The  art 
•of  preparing  potatoes  for  human  use  is  utterly  un- 
known except  in  certain  provinces  of  our  empire, 
and  amongst  certain  sections  of  the  laboring  class. 
In  our  great  cities — London,  Edinburgh,  &c. — the 
sort  of  things  which  you  see  offered  at  table  under 
"the  name  and  reputation  of  potatoes,  are  such  that, 
if  you  could  suppose  the  company  to  be  composed 
of  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  or  any  other  quarrelsome 
people,  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  police  to 
interfere.  The  potato  of  cities  is  a  very  dangerous 
missile  ;  and,  if  thrown  with  an  accurate  aim  by 
an  angry  hand,  will  fracture  any  known  skull. 
In  volume  and  consistency,  it  is  very  like  a  paving- 
stone  ;  only  that,  I  should  say,  the  paving-stone 
had  the  advantage  in  point  of  tenderness.  And 
upon  this  horrid  basis,  which  youthful  ostriches 
would  repent  of  swallowing,  the  trembling,  palpi- 
tating invalid,  fresh  from  the  scourging  of  alcohol, 
is  requested  to  build  the  superstructure  of  his 
dinner.  The  proverb  says,  that  three  flittings  are 
as  bad  as  a  fire  ;  and  on  that  model  I  conceive  that 
three  potatoes,  as  they  are  found  at  many  British 
dinner-tables,  would  be  equal,  in  principle  of  ruin, 
to  two  glasses  of  vitriol.  The  same  savage  igno- 
rance appears,  and  only  not  so  often,  in  the  bread 
of  this  island.  Myriads  of  families  eat  it  in  that 
early  stage  of  sponge  which  bread  assumes  during 
the  process  of  baking  ;  but  less  than  sixty  hours 
will  not  fit  this  dangerous  article  of  human  diet  to 
be  eaten.  And  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Parmentier,  or  other  learned  investigators 

*  But  judge  not,  reader,  of  French  skill  by  the  attempts 
of  fourth-rate  artists  ;  and  understand  me  to  speak  with 
respect  of  this  skill,  not  as  it  is  the  tool  of  luxury,  but  as 
it  is  the  handmaid  of  health. 


of  bread  and  of  the  baker's  art,  must  be  aware  that 
this  quality  of  sponginess,  (though  quite  equal  to 
the  ruin  of  the  digestive  organs,)  is  but  one  in  a 
legion  of  vices  to  which  the  article  is  liable.  A 
German  of  much  research  wrote  a  book  on  the 
conceivable  faults  in  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  he 
found  to  be  about  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  many 
of  them,  as  he  observed,  requiring  a  very  delicate 
process  of  study  to  find  out ;  whereas  the  possible 
faults  in  bread,  which  are  not  less  in  number, 
require  no  study  at  all  for  the  detection  :  they 
publish  themselves  through  all  varieties  of  misery. 
But  the  perfection  of  barbarism,  as  regards  our 
island  cookery,  is  reserved  for  animal  food  ;  and 
the  two  poles  of  Oromasdes  and  Ahrimanes  are 
nowhere  so  conspicuously  exhibited.  Our  insular 
sheep,  for  instance,  are  so  far  superior  to  any  which 
the  continent  produces,  that  the  present  Prussian 
minister  at  our  court  is  in  the  habit  of  questioning 
a  man's  right  to  talk  of  mutton  as  anything  be- 
yond a  great  idea,  unless  he  can  prove  a  residence 
in  Great  Britain.  One  sole  case  he  cites  of  a  din- 
ner on  the  Elbe,  when  a  particular  leg  of  mutton 
really  struck  him  as  rivalling  any  which  he  had 
known  in  England.  The  mystery  seemed  inex- 
plicable ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  turned  out  to  be  an 
importation  from  Leith.  Yet  this  incomparable 
article,  to  produce  which  the  skill  of  the  feeder 
must  cooperate  with  the  peculiar  bounty  of  nature, 
calls  forth  the  most  dangerous  refinements  of  bar- 
barism in  its  cookery.  A  Frenchman  requires,  as 
the  primary  qualification  of  flesh  meat,  that  it 
should  be  tender.  We  English  universally,  but 
especially  the  Scots,  treat  that  quality  with  indif- 
ference, or  with  bare  toleration.  What  we  require 
is,  that  it  should  be  fresh,  that  is,  recently  killed, 
(in  which  state  it  cannot  be  digestible  except  by 
a  crocodile  ;)  and  we  present  it  at  table  in  a  transi- 
tion state  of  leather,  demanding  the  teeth  of  a  tiger 
to  rend  it  in  pieces,  and  the  stomach  of  a  tiger  to 
digest  it. 

With  these  habits  amongst  our  countrymen, 
exemplified  daily  in  the  articles  of  widest  use,  it 
is  evident  that  the  sufferer  from  intemperance  has 
a  harder  quarantine,  in  this  island,  to  support 
during  the  eflfort  of  restoration,  than  he  could  have 
anywhere  else  in  Christendom.  In  Persia,  and, 
perhaps,  there  only  on  this  terraqueous  planet, 
matters  might  be  even  worse  ;  for,  whilst  we 
English  neglect  the  machinery  of  digestion,  as  a 
matter  entitled  to  little  consideration,  the  people 
of  Teheran  seem  unaware  that  there  is  any  such 
machinery.  So,  at  least,  one  might  presume, 
from  cases  on  record,  and  especially  from  the  reck- 
less folly,  under  severe  illness,  from  indigestion, 
of  the  three  Persian  princes,  who  visited  this  coun- 
try, as  stated  by  their  official  mehmandcr,  Mr. 
Eraser.  With  us,  the  excess  of  ignorance,  upon 
this  subject,  betrays  itself  oftenest  in  that  vain- 
glorious answer  made  by  people,  who  at  any  time 
are  admonished  of  the  sufferings  which  they  are 
preparing  for  themselves  by  these  oulrajjes  upon 
the  most  delicate  of  human  organs.  They,  for 
their  parts,  "know  not  if  they  have  a  stomach  ; 
they  know  not  what  it  is  that  dyspepsy  means  ;" 
forgetting  that,  in  thus  vaunting  their  strength yi 
stomach,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  proclaiming 
its  coarseness  ;  and  showing  themselves  unaware 
that  precisely  those,  whom  such  coarseness  of  or- 
ganization reprieves  from  immediate  and  season- 
able reaction  of  suffering,  are  the  favorite  sub- 
jects of  that  heavier  reaction  which  takes  the  shape 
of  delirium  tremens,  of  palsy,  and  of  lunacy.     It 
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is  but  a  fanciful  advantage  which  they  enjoy,  for 
whom  the  immediate  impunity  avails  only  to  hide 
the  final  horrors  which  are  gatheringr  upon  them 
from  the  gloomy  rear.  Better,  by  far,  that  more 
of  immediate  discomfort  had  guaranteed  to  them 
less  of  reversionary  anguish.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  few,  indeed,  are  the  suicides  amongst 
us  to  which  the  miseries  of  indigestion  have  not 
been  a  large  concurring  cause  ;  and  even  where 
nothing  so  dreadful  as  that  occurs,  always  these 
miseries  are  the  chief  hinderance  of  the  self-re- 
forming drunkard,  and  the  commonest  cause  of 
his  relapse.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  misanthropic 
gloom  and  bad  temper  besiege  that  class,  by  pre- 
ference, to  whom  peculiar  coarseness  or  obtuse 
sensibility  of  organization  has  denied  the  salutary 
warnings  and  early  prelibations  of  punishment 
which,  happily  for  most  men,  besiege  the  more 
direct  and  obvious  frailties  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. 

The  whole  process  and  elaborate  machinery  of 
digestion  are  felt  to  be  mean  and  humiliating  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  our  mere  animal  economy. 
But  they  rise  into  dignity,  and  assert  their  own 
supreme  importance,  when  they  are  studied  from 
another  station,  viz.,  in  relation  to  the  intellect 
and  temper  ;  no  man  dares,  then,  to  despise  them  ; 
it  is  then  seen  that  these  functions  of  the  human 
system  form  the  essential  basis  upon  which  the 
strength  and  health  of  our  higher  nature  repose  ; 
and  that  upon  these  functions,  chiefly,  the  genial 
happiness  of  life  is  dependant.  All  the  rules  of 
prudence,  or  gifts  of  experience  that  life  can  accu- 
mulate, will  never  do  as  much  for  human  comfort 
and  welfare  as  would  be  done  by  a  stricter  atten- 
tion, and  a  wiser  science,  directed  to  the  digestive 
system ;  in  this  attention  lies  the  key  to  any  per- 
fect restoration  for  the  victim  of  intemperance ; 
and,  considering  the  peculiar  hostility  to  the 
digestive  health  which  exists  in  the  dietetic  habits 
of  our  own  country,  it  may  be  feared  that  nowhere 
upon  earth  has  the  reclaimed  martyr  to  intemper- 
ance so  diflicult  a  combat  to  sustain  ;  nowhere, 
therefore,  is  it  so  important  to  direct  the  attention 
upon  an  artificial  culture  of  those  resources  which 
naturally,  and  by  the  established  habits  of  the 
land,  are  surest  to  be  neglected.  The  sheet 
anchor  for  the  storm-beaten  sufferer,  who  is  labor- 
ing to  recover  a  haven  of  rest  from  the  agonies  of 
intemperance,  and  who  has  had  the  fortitude  to 
abjure  the  poison  which  ruined,  but  which  also, 
for  brief  intervals,  offered  him  his  only  consolation, 
lies,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  most  anxious  regard 
to  everything  connected  with  this  supreme  func- 
tion of  our  animal  economy.  And,  as  few  men 
that  are  not  regularly  trained  to  medical  studies 
can  have  the  complex  knowledge  requisite  for  such 
a  duty,  some  printed  guide  should  be  sought  of  a 
regular  professional  order.  Twenty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip  published  a  valuable  book  of 
this  class,  which  united  a  wide  range  of  practical 
directions  as  to  the  choice  of  diet,  and  as  to  the 
qualities  and  tendencies  of  all  esculent  articles 
likely  to  be  found  at  British  tables,  with  some 
ingenious  speculations  upon  the  still  mysterious 
theory  of  digestion.  These  were  derived  from 
experiments  made  upon  rabbits,  and  had  originally 
been  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  who  judged  them  worthy  of  publica- 
tion in  their  Transactions.  I  notice  them  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that  the  rationale  of 
digestion,  as  here  suggested,  explains  the  reason  of 
a  fact,  which  merely  as  a  fact  had  not  been  known 


until  modern  times,  viz.,  the  injuriousness  to  en- 
feebled stomachs  of  all  fluid.  Fifty  years  ago — 
and  still  lingering  inveterately  amongst  nurses 
and  other  ignorant  persons — there  prevailed  a 
notion  that  "  slops"  must  be  the  proper  resource 
of  the  valetudinarian ;  and  the  same  erroneous 
notion  appears  in  the  common  expression  of  igno- 
rant wonder  at  the  sort  of  breakfasts  usual  amo^^igst 
women  of  rank  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
"  What  robust  stomachs  they  must  have  had,  to 
support  such  solid  meals!"  As  to  the  question  of 
fact,  whether  the  stomachs  were  more  or  less 
robust  in  those  days  than  at  present,  there  is  no 
need  to  offer  an  o{iinion.  But  the  question  of 
pri[iciple  concerned  in  scientific  dietetics  points  in 
the  very  opposite  direction.  By  how  much  the 
organs  of  digestion  are  feebler,  by  so  much  is  it 
the  more  indispensable  that  solid  food  and  animal 
food  should  be  adopted.  A  robust  stomach  may 
be  equal  to  the  trying  task  of  supporting  a  fluid, 
such  as  tea  for  breakfast ;  but  for  a  feeble  stomach, 
and  still  more  for  a  stomach  enfeebled  by  bad 
habits,  broiled  beef,  or  something  equally  solid 
and  animal,  but  not  too  much  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fire,  is  the  only  tolerable  diet.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  one  capital  rule  for  a  sufferer  from 
habitual  intoxication,  who  must  inevitably  labor 
under  an  impaired  digestion  ;  that  as  little  as  pos- 
sible he  should  use  of  any  liquid  diet,  and  as  litile 
as  possible  of  vegetable  diet.  Beef  and  a  little 
bread,  (at  the  least  sixty  hours  old,)  compose  the 
privileged  bill  of  fare  for  his  breakfast.  But  pre- 
cisely it  is,  by  the  way,  in  relation  to  this  earliest 
meal  that  human  folly  has  in  one  or  two  instances 
shown  itself  most  ruinously  inventive.  The  less 
variety  there  is  at  that  meal,  the  more  is  the  danger 
from  any  single  luxury :  and  there  is  one  known 
by  the  name  of  "  muffins,"  which  has  repeatedly 
manifested  itself  to  be  a  plain  and  direct  bounty 
upon  suicide.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Zoonomia,"  reports 
a  case  where  an  officer,  holding  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, could  not  tolerate  a  breakfast  in 
which  this  odious  article  was  wanting;  but,  as  a 
savage  retribution  invariably  supervened  within  an 
hour  or  two  upon  this  act  of  insane  sensuality,  he 
came  to  a  resolution  that  life  was  intolerable  ^lith 
muffins,  but  still  more  intolerable  without  muffins. 
He  would  stand  the  nuisance  no  longer;  but  yet, 
being  a  just  man,  he  would  give  nature  one  final 
chance  of  reforming  her  dyspeptic  atrocities. 
Muffins  therefore  being  laid  at  one  angle  of  the 
breakfast-table,  and  loaded  pistols  at  another,  with 
rigid  equity  the  colonel  awaited  the  result.  This 
was  naturally  pretty  much  as  usual  :  and  then  the 
poor  man,  incapable  of  retreating  from  his  word 
of  honor,  committed  suicide — having  previously 
left  a  line  for  posterity  to  the  effect,  (though  I  for- 
get the  expression,)  "  that  a  muffinless  world  wns 
no  world  for  him;  better  no  life  at  all  than  a  life 
dismantled  of  muffins." — Dr.  Darwin  was  a  show  y 
philosopher,  and  fond  of  producing  effect;  so  that 
some  allowance  must  be  made  ifj  construing  the 
affair.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  probable  that  not 
the  special  want  of  muffins,  but  the  general  tor- 
ment of  indigestion,  was  the  curse  from  which  the 
unhappy  sufferer  sought  relief  by  suicide.  And 
the  colonel  was  not  the  first  by  many  a  million, 
that  has  fled  from  the  very  same  form  of  wretched- 
ness, or  from  its  effects  upon  the  genial  spirits,  to 
the  same  gloomy  refuge.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that,  although  some  other  more  overt  vexa- 
tion is  generally  assigned  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  suicide,  and  often  may  be  so  as  regards  the 
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immediate  occasion,  too  generally  this  vexation 
borrowed  its  whole  power  to  annoy,  from  the 
habitual  atmosphere  of  irritation  in  which  the  sys- 
tem had  been  kept  by  indigestion.  So  that  indi- 
rectly and  virtually  perhaps  all  suicides  may  be 
traced  to  mismanaged  digestion.  Meantime,  in 
alluding  at  all  to  so  dreadful  a  subject  as  suicide, 
I  do  so  only  by  way  of  giving  deeper  effect  to  the 
opinion  expressed  above,  upon  the  chief  cause  of 
relapse  into  habits  of  intemperance  amongst  those 
who  have  once  accomplished  their  deliverance. 
Errors  of  digestion,  either  from  impaired  powers 
or  from  powers  not  so  much  enfeebled  as  deranged, 
is  the  one  immeasurable  source  both  of  disease 
and  of  secret  wretchedness  to  the  human  race. 
Life  is  laid  waste  by  the  eternal  fretting  of  the 
vital  forces  emanating  from  this  one  cause.  And 
it  may  well  be  conceived,  that  if  cases  so  endless 
even  of  suicide,  in  every  generation,  are  virtually 
traceable  to  this  main  root,  much  more  must  it  be 
able  to  shake  and  undermine  the  yet  palpitating 
frame  of  the  poor  fugitive  from  intemperance  ; 
since  indigestion  in  every  mode  and  variety  of  its 
changes  irresistibly  upholds  the  temptation  to  that 
form  of  excitement  which,  thougli  one  foremost 
cause  of  indigestion,  is  yet  unhappily  its  sole 
immediate  palliation. 

III.  Next,  after  the  most  vigorous  attention, 
and  a  scientific  attention,  to  the  digestive  system, 
in  power  of  operation,  stands  exercise.  Here,  how- 
ever, most  people  have  their  own  separate  habits, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  exercise,  the  duration, 
and  the  particular  mode,  on  which  a  stranger 
cannot  venture  to  intrude  with  his  advice.  Some 
will  not  endure  the  steady  patience  required  for 
walking  exercise  ;  many  benefit  most  by  riding  on 
horseback  ;  and  in  days  when  roads  were  more 
rugged  and  the  springs  of  carriages  less  improved, 
I  have  known  people  who  found  most  advantage 
in  the  vibrations  communicated  to  the. frame  by  a 
heavy  rumbling  carriage.  For  myself,  under  the 
ravages  of  opium,  I  have  found  walking  the  most 
beneficial  exercise,  besides  that  it  requires  no  pre- 
vious notice  or  preparation  of  any  kind  ;  and  this 
is  a  capital  advantage  in  a  state  of  drcjoping  ener- 
gies, or  of  impatient  and  unresting  agitation.  I 
may  mention,  as  possibly  an  accident  of  my  individ- 
ual temperament,  but  possibly  also  no  accident  at 
all,  that  the  relief  obtained  by  walking  was  always 
most  sensibly  brought  home  to  my  consciousness, 
when  some  part  of  it  (at  the  least  a  mile  and  a  half) 
has  been  performed  before  breakfast.  In  this  there 
soon  ceased  to  be  any  difficulty  ;  for  whilst  under 
the  full  oppression  of  opium,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  rise  at  any  hour  that  could,  by  the  most  in- 
dulgent courtesy,  be  described  as  within  the  pale  of 
morning,  no  sooner  had  there  been  established  any 
considerable  relief  from  this  oppression  than  the 
tendency  was  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the  diffi- 
culty became  continually  greater  of  sleeping,  even 
to  a  reasonable  hour.  Having  once  accomplished 
the  feat  of  waking  at  9  A.  M.,  I  backed  in  a  space 
of  seven  or  eight  months  to  eight  o'clock,  to  seven, 
to  six,  five,  four,  three  ;  until  at  this  point  a  meta- 
physical fear  fell  upon  me  that  I  was  actually 
backing  into  "  yesterday,"  and  should  soon  have 
no  sleep  at  all.  Below  three,  however,  I  did  not 
descend  ;  and  for  a  couple  of  years  three  and  half 
hours'  sleep  was  all  that  I  could  obtain  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  From  this  no  particular 
suflfering  arose,  except  the  nervous  impatience  of 
lying  in  bed  for  one  moment  after  awaking.  Con- 
sequently the   habit  of  walking  before  breakfast 


became  at  length  troublesome  no  longer  as  a  most 
odious  duty,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a  temptation 
that  could  hardly  be  resisted  on  the  wettest  morn- 
ings. As  to  the  quantity  of  the  exercise,  I  found 
that  six  miles  a  day  formed  the  minimum  which 
would  support  permanently  a  particular  standard 
of  animal  spirits  evidenced  to  myself  by  certain 
apparent  symptoms.  I  averaged  about  nine  and 
a  half  miles  a  day  ;  but  ascended  on  particular 
days  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  more  rarely  to 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four ;  a  quantity  which 
did  not  produce  fatigue  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  spread 
a  sense  of  improvement  through  almost  the  whole 
week  that  followed ;  but  usually  in  the  night  im- 
mediately succeeding  to  such  an  exertion,  I  lost 
much  of  my  sleep  ;  a  privation  that,  under  the 
circumstances  explained,  deterred  me  from  trying 
the  experiment  too  often.  For  one  or  two  years, 
I  accomplished  more  than  I  have  here  claimed,  viz., 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  miles  in  the  twelve 
months.  Let  me  add  to  this  slight  abstract  of  my 
own  experience,  in  a  point  where  it  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  offer  any  useful  advice  (the  tastes  and 
habits  of  men  varying  so  much  in  this  chapter  of 
exercise)  that  one  caution  seems  applicable  to  the 
case  of  all  persons  suffering  from  nervous  irritabil- 
ity, viz.,  that  a  secluded  space  should  be  measured 
off  accurately  in  some  private  grounds  not  liable  to 
the  interruption  or  notice  of  chance  intruders; 
for  these  annoyances  are  unendurable-  to  the 
restless  invahd  ;  to  be  questioned  upon  trivial 
things  is  death  to  him ;  and  the  perpetual  antici- 
pation of  such  annoyances  is  little  less  distressing. 
Some  plan  must  also  be  adopted  for  registering 
the  number  of  rounds  performed.  I  once  walked 
for  eighteen  months  in  a  circuit  so  confined  that 
forty  revolutions  were  needed  to  complete  a  mile. 
These  I  counted  at  one  time  by  a  rosary  of  beads ; 
every  tenth  round  being  marked  by  drawing  a 
blue  bead,  the  other  nine  by  drawing  white  beads. 
But  this  plan  I  found  in  practice  more  troublesome 
and  inaccurate  than  that  of  using  ten  detached 
counters,  stones  or  anything  else  that  was  largo 
enough  and  solid.  These  w^ere  applied  to  the 
separate  bars  of  a  garden  chair ;  the  first  bar 
indicating  of  itself  the  first  decade,  the  second  bar 
the  second  decade,  and  so  on.  In  fact  1  used  the 
chair  in  some  measure  as  a  Roman  abacus,  but  on 
a  still  simpler  plan  ;  and  as  the  chair  offered 
sixteen  bars,  it  followed  that,  on  covering  the  last 
bar  of  the  series  with  the  ten  markers,  I  perceived 
without  any  trouble  of  calculation  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  fourth  mile. 

A  necessity  more  painful  to  me  by  far  than  that 
of  taking  continual  exercise,  arose  out  of  a  cause 
which  applies  perhaps  with  the  same  intensity 
only  to  opium  cases,  but  must  also  apply  in  some 
degree  to  all  cases  of  debilitation  from  morbid 
stimulation  of  the  nerves,  whether  by  means  of 
wine  or  opium,  or  distilled  liquors.  In  travelling 
on  the  outside  of  mails  during  my  youthful  days, 
for  I  could  not  endure  the  inside,  occasionally 
during  the  night  time  I  suffered  naturally  from 
cold  ;  no  cloaks,  &c.,  were  always  sufficient  to 
relieve  this  ;  and  I  then  made  the  discovery  that 
opium  after  an  liour  or  so  diffuses  a  warmth  deeper 
and  far  more  permanent  than  could  be  had  from  any 
other  known  source.  I  mention  this  to  explain  in 
some  measure  the  awful  passion  of  cold  which  for 
some  years  haunted  the  inverse  process  of  laying 
aside  the  opium.  It  was  a  perfect  frenzy  of  misery  ; 
cold  was  a  sensation  which  then  first,  as  a  mode  of 
torment,  seemed  to  have  been  revealed.     In  the 
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months  of  July  and  August,  and  not  at  all  the 
less  during  the  very  middle  watch  of  the  day,  I  sat 
in  the  closest  proximity  to  a  blazing  fire  ;  cloaks, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  hearth-rugs,  horse-cloths, 
were  piled  upon  my  shoulders,  but  with  hardly  a 
ghmmering  of  relief.  At  night,  and  after  taking 
coffee,  I  felt  a  little  warmer,  and  could  sometimes 
afford  to  smile  at  the  resemblance  of  my  own  case 
to  that  of  Harry  Gill.*  But  secretly  I  was  struck 
with  awe  at  the  revelation  of  powers  so  unsearch- 
ably new  lurking  within  old  affections  so  familiarly 
known  as  cold.  Upon  the  analogy  of  this  case,  it 
might  be  thought  that  nothing  whatever  had  yet 
been  truly  and  seriously  felt  by  man  ;  nothing 
searched  or  probed  by  human  sensibilities  to 
a  depth  below  the  surface.  If  cold  could  give 
out  mysteries  of  suffering  so  novel,  all  things 
in  the  world  might  be  yet  unvisited  by  the 
truth  of  human  sensations.  All  experience  wor- 
thy of  the  name  was  yet  to  begin.  Meantime 
the  external  phenomenon,  by  which  the  cold 
expressed  itself,  was  a  sense  (but  with  little 
reality)  of  eternal  freezing  perspiration.  From 
this  I  was  never  free ;  and  at  length,  from 
finding  one  general  ablution  sufficient  for  one 
day,  I  was  thrown  upon  the  irritating  necessity  of 
repeating  it  more  frequently  than  would  seem 
credible,  if  stated.  At  this  time  I  used  always 
hot  water ;  and  a  thought  occurred  to  me  very 
seriously  that  it  would  be  best  to  live  constantly, 
and  perhaps  to  sleep  in  a  bath.  What  caused  me 
to  renounce  this  plan,  was  an  accident  that  com- 
pelled me  for  one  day  to  use  cold  water.  This 
first  of  all  communicated  any  lasting  warmth  ;  so 
that  ever  afterwards  I  used  none  but  cold  water. 
Now,  to  live  in  a  cold  bath  in  our  climate,  and  in 
my  own  state  of  preternatural  sensibility  to  cold, 
was  not  an  idea  to  dally  with.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion, however,  for  the  information  of  other  suf- 
ferers in  the  same  way,  one  change  in  the  mode 
of  applying  the  water  which  led  to  a  considerable 
and  a  sudden  improvement  in  the  condition  of  my 
feelings.  I  had  endeavored  to  procure  a  child's 
battledore,  as  an  easy  means  (when  clothed  with 
sponge,)  of  reaching  the  interspace  between  the 
shoulders  ;  which  interspace  by  the  way  is  a  sort 
of  Bokhara,  so  provokingly  situated,  that  it  will 
neither  suffer  itself  to  be  reached  from  the  north, 
in  which  direction  even  the  Czar  with  his  long 
arms  has  only  singed  his  own  fingers,  and  lost 
six  thousand  camels ;  nor  at  all  better  from  the 
south,  upon  which  line  of  approach  the  greatest 
potentate  in  Southern  Asia,  viz..  No.  — ,  in  Leaden- 
hall  street,  has  found  it  the  best  policy  to  pocket 
the  little  Khan's  murderous  defiances  and  persever- 
ing insults.  There  is  no  battledore  long  enough  to 
reach  him  either  way.  In  my  own  difficulty,  I  felt 
almost  as  perplexed  as  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  when  I  found  that  no  battledore  was  to 
be  had  ;  for  no  town  was  near  at  hand.    In  default 

*"  Harry  Gill:" — Many  readers,  ia  this  generation, 
may  not  be  aware  of  this  Ijallad  as  one  amongst  the  early 
poems  of  Wordsworth.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
the  object  of  some  insipid  ridicule,  which  ought,  perhaps, 
in  another  place,  to  be  noticed.  And,  doubtless,  this  rid- 
icule was  heightened  by  the  false  impression  that  the 
story  had  been  some  old  woman's  superstitious  fiction, 
meant  to  illustrate  a  supernatural  judgment  on  hard- 
heartenedness.  But  the  story  Avas  a  physiologic  fact ; 
and,  originally,  it  had  been  brought  forward  in  a  philo- 
sophic work,  by  Darwin,  who  had  the  reputation  of  an 
irreligious  man,  and  even  of  an  infidel.  A  hold  free- 
thinker he  certainly  was  ;  a  deist ;  and,  by  public  repute, 
something  more. 


of  a  battledore,  therefore,  my  necessity  threw  my 
experiment  upon  a  long  hair-brush ;  and  this 
eventually  proved  of  much  greater  service  than 
any  sponge  or  any  battledore.  For  the  friction  of 
the  brush  caused  an  irritation  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  which  more  than  anything  else  has  gradually 
diminished  the  once  continual  misery  of  unrelent- 
ing frost ;  although  even  yet  it  renews  itself  most 
distressingly  at  uncertain  intervals. 

IV.  I  counsel  the  patient  not  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  his  amendment  will  neces- 
sarily proceed  continuously,  or  by  equal  incre- 
ments :  because  this,  which  is  a  common  notion, 
will  certainly  lead  to  dangerous  disappointments. 
How  frequently  have  I  heard  people  encouraging 
a  self-reformer  by  such  language  as  this  : — 
"  When  you  have  got  over  the  fourth  day  of  absti- 
nence, which  suppose  to  be  Sunday,  then  Mon- 
day will  find  you  a  trifle  better ;  Tuesday  better 
still — though  still  it  should  be  only  by  a  trifle  ;  and 
so  on.  You  may,  at  least,  rely  on  never  going 
back  :  you  may  assure  yourself  of  having  seen 
the  worst  ;  and  the  positive  improvements,  if 
trifles  separately,  must  soon  gather  into  a  sensible 
magnitude."  This  may  be  true  in  a  case  of  short 
standing  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  perilously 
delusive.  On  the  contrary,  the  line  of  progress, 
if  exhibited  in  a  geometrical  construction,  would 
describe  an  ascending  path  upon  the  whole,  but 
with  frequent  retrocessions  into  descending  curves, 
which,  compared  with  the  point  of  ascent  that  had 
been  previously  gained  and  so  vexatiously  inter- 
rupted, would  sometimes  seem  deeper  than  the 
original  point  of  starting.  1'his  mortifying  ten- 
dency I  can  report  from  experiences  many  times 
repeated  with  regard  to  opium  ;  and  so  unaccoun- 
tably as  regarded  all  the  previous  grounds,  of  ex- 
pectation, that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  it  a 
tendency  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  all  self- 
restorations  for  animal  systems.  They  move  per- 
haps necessarily  ;>C7-  saltum,  by  intermitting  spasms, 
and  pulsations  of  unequal  energy. 

V.  I  counsel  the  patient  frequently  to  call  back 
before  his  thoughts — when  suffering  sorrowful  col- 
lapses, that  seem  unmerited  by  anything  done  or 
neglected — that  such,  and  far  worse,  perhaps,  must 
have  been  his  experience,  and  with  no  reversion  of 
hope  behind,  had  he  persisted  in  his  intemperate 
indulgences  :  these  also  suffer  their  own  collapses, 
and  (so  far  as  things  not  co-present  can  be  com- 
pared) by  many  degrees  more  shocking  to  the 
genial  instincts. 

VI.  I  exhort  him  to  believe,  that  no  movement 
on  his  own  part,  not  the  smallest  conceivable,  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  his  healthy  state,  can  by 
possibility  perish.  Nothing  in  this  direction  is 
finally  lost  ;  but  often  it  disappears  and  hides 
itself;  suddenly,  however,  to  reappear,  and  in  un- 
expected strength  ;  and  much  more  hopefully  ; 
because  such  minute  elements  of  improvement,  by 
reappearing  at  a  remoter  stage,  show  themselves 
to  have  combined  with  other  elements  of  the  same 
kind  ;  so  that  equally  by  their  gathering  tendency 
and  their  duration  through  intervals  of  apparent 
darkness,  and  below  the  current  of  what  seemed 
absolute  interruption,  they  argue  themselves  to  be 
settled  in  the  system.  There  is  no  good  gift  that 
does  not  come  from  God  :  almost  his  greatest  is 
health,  with  the  peace  which  it  inherits  ;  and  man 
must  reap  this  on  the  same  terms  as  he  was  told 
to  reap  God's  earliest  gift,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
viz.,  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  through  labor, 
often    through   sorrow,   through   disappointment. 
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but  still  through  imperishable  perseverance,  and 
hoping  under  clouds,  when  all  hope  seems  dark- 
ened. 

VII.  It  is  difficult,  in  selecting  from  many  memo- 
randa of  warning  or  encouragement,  to  know 
which  to  prefer  when  the  space  disposable  is 
limited.  But  it  seems  to  me  important  not  to  omit 
this  particular  caution  :  The  patient  will  be  natur- 
ally anxious,  as  he  goes  on,  frequently  to  test  the 
amount  of  his  advance,  and  its  rate,  if  that  were 
possible.  But  this  he  will  see  no  mode  of  doing, 
except  through  tentative  balancings  of  his  feelings, 
and  generally  of  the  moral  atmosphere  around  him, 
as  to  pleasure  and  hope,  against  the  corresponding 
states,  so  far  as  he  can  recall  them  from  his 
periods  of  intemperance.  But  these  comparisons,  I 
warn  him,  are  fallacious,  when  made  in  this  way  : 
the  two  states  are  incommensurable  on  any  plan  of 
direct  comparison.  Some  common  measure  must 
be  found,  and,  out  of  himself ;  some  positive  fact, 
that  will  not  bend  to  his  own  delusive  feeling 
at  the  moment :  as,  for  instance,  in  what  degree 
he  finds  tolerable  what  heretofore  was  not  so — the 
effort  of  writing  letters,  or  transacting  business,  or 
undertaking  a  journey,  or  overtaking  the  arrears 
of  labor,  that  had  been  once  thrown  off  to  a  dis- 
tance. If  in  these  things  he  finds  himself  im- 
proved by  tests  that  cannot  be  disputed,  he  may 
safely  disregard  any  skeptical  whispers  from  a 
wayward  sensibility  which  cannot  yet,  perhaps, 
have  recovered  its  normal  health,  however  much 
improved.  His  inner  feelings  may  not  yet  point 
steadily  to  the  truth,  though  they  may  vibrate  in 
that  direction.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  some- 
times very  manifest  advances,  such  as  any  medical 
man  would  perceive  at  a  glance,  carry  a  man 
through  stages  of  agitation  and  discomfort.  A  far 
worse  condition  might  happen  to  be  less  agitated, 
and  so  far  more  bearable.  Now,  when  a  man  is 
positively  suffering  discomfort,  when  he  is  below 
the  line  of  pleasurable  feeling,  he  is  no  proper 
judge  of  his  own  condition,  which  he  neiiher  will 
nor  can  appreciate.  Toothache  extorts  more 
groans  than  dropsy. 

VIII.  Another  important  caution  is,  not  to 
confound  with  the  effects  of  intemperance  any 
other  natural  effects  of  debility  from  advanced 
years.  Many  a  man,  having  begun  to  be  intem- 
perate at  thirty,  enters  at  sixty  or  upwards  upon 
a  career  of  self-restoration.  And  by  self-restora- 
tion he  understands  the  renewal  of  that  state  in 
which  he  was  when  first  swerving  from  tempe- 
rance. But  that  state  for  his  memory  is  coincident 
with  his  state  of  youth.  The  two  states  are  coadu- 
nated.  In  his  recollections  they  are  intertwisted 
too  closely.  But  life,  without  any  intemperance 
at  all,  would  soon  have  untwisted  them.  Charles 
Lamb,  for  instance,  at  forty-five,  and  Coleridge  at 
sixty,  measured  their  several  conditions  by  such 
tests  as  the  loss  of  all  disposition  to  involuntary 
murmuring  of  musical  airs  or  fragments  when 
rising  from  bed.  Once  they  had  sung  when  rising 
in  the  morning  light ;  now  they  sang  no  more. 
The  vocal  utterance  of  joy  for  them  was  silenced 
forever.  But  these  are  amongst  the  changes  that 
life,  stern  power,  inflicts  at  any  rate  ;  these  would 
have  happened,  and  above  all  to  men  worn  by  the 
unequal  irritations  of  too  much  thinking,  and  by 
those  modes  of  care 

That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time, 
And  blanch  without  the  owner's  crime 
The  most  resplendent  hair, 


not  at  all  the  less,  had  the  one  drunk  no  brandy, 
nor  the  other  any  laudanum.  A  man  must  submit 
to  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  not  quarrel  with 
a  cure  as  incomplete,  because  in  his  climacteric 
year  of  63,  he  cannot  recover,  entirely,  the  vivaci- 
ties of  35.  If,  by  dipping  seven  times  in  Jordan, 
he  had  cleansed  his  whole  leprosy  of  intemperance  ; 
if,  by  going  down  into  Bethesda,  he  were  able  to 
mount  again  upon  the  pinions  of  his  youth — even 
then  he  might  querulously  say — "  But,  after  all 
these  marvels  in  my  favor,  I  suppose  that  one  of 
these  fine  mornings  I,  like  other  people,  shall  have 
to  bespeak  a  coffin."  Why,  yes,  undoubtedly  lie 
will,  or  somebody  for  him.  But  privileges  so 
special  were  not  promised,  even  by  the  mysterious 
waters  of  Palestine.  Die  he  must.  And  coun- 
sels tendered  to  the  intemperate  do  not  hope  to 
accomplish  what  might  have  been  beyond  the 
baths  of  Jordan  or  Bethesda.  They  do  enough, 
if,  being  executed  by  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  earnest 
sincerity,  they  make  a  life  of  growing  misery 
moderately  happy  for  the  patient ;  and,  through 
that  great  change,  perhaps  more  than  moderately 
useful  for  others. 

IX.  One  final  remark  I  will  make  : — pointed 
to  the  case,  not  of  the  yet  struggling  patient,  but 
of  him  who  is  fully  reestablished  ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  I  (who  am  no  hypocrite,  but  rather 
frank  to  an  infirmity)  acknowledge,  in  myself,  the 
trembling  tendency  at  intervals,  which  would,  if 
permitted,  sweep  round  into  currents  that  might 
be  hard  to  overrule.  After  the  absolute  restora- 
tion to  health,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  say — Now, 
then,  how  shall  I  use  my  health?  To  what  de- 
lightful purpose  shall  I  apply  it?  Surely  it  is  idle 
to  carry  a  fine  jewel  in  one's  watch  pocket,  and 
never  to  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  this  world, 
by  wearing  it  and  flashing  it  in  their  eyes.  *'  But 
how  ?"  retorts  his  philosophic  friend  :  "  my  good 
fellow,  are  you  not  using  it  at  this  moment  ? 
Breathing,  for  instance,  talking  to  me,  (though 
rather  absurdly,)  and  airing  your  legs,  ataglowir.g 
fire  ?"  "  Why,  yes,"  the  other  confesses  ;  "  that 
is  all  true  :  but  I  am  dull  ;  and,  if  you  will  par- 
don my  rudeness,  even  in  spite  of  your  too  philo- 
sophic presence.  It  is  painful  to  say  so  ;  but, 
sincerely,  if  I  had  the  power,  at  this  moment,  to 
turn  you,  by  magic,  into  a  bottle  of  old  port  wine, 
so  corrupt  is  my  nature,  that  really  I  fear  lest  the 
exchange  might,  for  the  moment,  strike  me  as 
agreeable."  Such  a  mood,  I  apprehend,  is  apt  to 
revolve  upon  many  of  us,  at  intervals,  however 
firmly  married  to  temperance.  And  the  propensity 
to  it  has  a  root  in  certain  analogies  running 
through  our  nature.  If  the  reader  will  permit  me, 
for  a  moment,  the  use  of  what,  without  such  an 
apology,  might  seem  pedantic,  I  would  call  it  the 
instinct  o^ focalizing^  which  prompts  such  random 
desires.  Feeling  is  diffused  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  ;  but  lig-ht  is  focalized  in  the  eye  ; 
sound  in  the  ear.  The  organization  of  a  sense  or 
a  pleasure  seems  diluted  and  imperfect,  unless  it  is 
gathered  by  some  machinery  into  one  focus,  or 
local  centre.  And  thus  it  is  that  a  general  stale 
of  pleasurable  feeling  sometimes  seems  too  super- 
ficially diffused,  and  one  has  a  craving  to  intensify 
or  brighten  it  by  concentration  through  some  suf- 
ficient stimulant.  I,  for  my  part,  have  tried  every- 
thing in  this  world  except  "  ione-,"  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  obtained  from  hemp.  There  are  other 
preparations  of  hemp,  which  have  been  found  to 
give  great  relief  from  ennvi ;  not  ropes,  but  some- 
thing lately  introduced  which  acts  upon  the  sys- 
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lem  as  the  laughing  gas,  (nitrous  oxide)  acts  at 
times.  One  farmer  in  Mid-Lothian  was  mentioned 
to  me  eight  months  ago,  as  having  taken  it,  and 
ever  since  annoyed  his  neighbors  by  immoderate 
fits  of  laughter  ;  so  that  in  January  it  was  agreed 
to  present  him  to  the  sheriff  as  a  nuisance.  But 
for  some  reason  the  plan  was  laid  aside  ;  and  now, 
eight  months  later,  I  hear  that  the  farmer  is  laugh- 
ing more  rapturously  than  ever,  continues  in  the 
happiest  frame  of  mind,  the  kindest  of  creatures, 
and  the  general  torment  of  his  neighborhood. 
Now,  I  confess  to  having  had  a  lurking  interest  in 
this  extract  of  hemp,  when  first  I  heard  of  it :  and 
at  intervals  a  desire  will  continue  to  make  itself 
felt  for  some  deeper  compression  or  centralization 
of  the  genial  feelings  than  ordinary  life  affords. 
But  old  things  will  not  avail,  and  new  things  I  am 
now  able  to  resist.  Still,  as  the  occasional  craving 
does  really  arise  in  most  men,  it  is  well  to  notice 
it ;  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  this 
dangerous  feeling  wears  off  by  degrees  ;  and  often- 
times for  long  periods  it  intermits  so  entirely  as  to 
be  even  displaced  by  a  profound  disgust  to  all 
modes  of  artificial  stimulation.  At  those  times 
I  have  remarked  that  the  pleasurable  condition 
of  health  does  not  seem  weakened  by  its  want 
of  centralization.  It  seems  to  form  a  thousand 
centres.  This  it  is  well  to  know  ;  because  there 
are  many  who  would  resist  effectually,  if  they 
were  aware  of  any  natural  change  going  on  silently 
in  favor  of  their  own  efforts,  such  as  would  finally 
ratify  the  success.  Towards  such  a  result  they 
would  gladly  contribute  by  waiting  and  forbearing ; 
whilst,  under  despondency  as  to  this  result,  they 
might  more  easily  yield  to  some  chance  temptation. 

Finally,  there  is  something  to  interest  us  in  the 
time  at  which  this  temperance  movement  has  be- 
gun to  stir.  Let  me  close  with  a  slight  notice  of 
what  chiefly  impresses  myself  in  the  relation  be- 
tween this  time  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  In  reviewing  history,  we  may  see  something 
more  than  mere  convenience  in  distributing  it  into 
three  chambers ;  ancient  history,  ending  in  the 
space  between  the  Western  Empire  falling  and 
Mahomet  arising  ;  modern  history,  from  that  time 
to  this  ;  and  a  new  modern  history  arising  at  pres- 
ent, or  from  the  French  Revolution.  Two  great 
races  of  men,  our  own  in  a  two-headed  form — 
British  and  American,  and  secondly,  the  Russian, 
are  those  which,  like  rising  deluges,  already  reveal 
their  mission  to  overflow  the  earth.  Both  these 
races,  partly  through  climate,  or  through  deriva- 
tion of  blood,  and  partly  through  the  contagion  of 
habits  inevitable  to  brothers  of  the  same  nation, 
are  tainted  carnally  with  the  appetite  for  brandy, 
for  slings,  for  juleps.  And  no  fire  racing  through 
the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  for  three  hundred  miles 
in  the  direction  of  some  doomed  city,  ever  moved 
so  fiercely  as  the  infection  of  habits  amongst  the 
dense  and  fiery  populations  of  republican  North 
America. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  whole  ancient 
system  of  civilization,  all  the  miracles  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  Persia  and  Egypt,  moved  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  races  that  were  not  tainted  with  any 
such  popular  marasmus.  The  taste  was  slightly 
sowed,  as  an  arlijicial  taste,  amongst  luxurious 
individuals,  but  never  ran  through  the  laboring 
classes,  through  armies,  through  cities.  The  blood 
and  the  climate  forbade  it.  In  this  earliest  era 
of  history,  all  the  great  races,  consequently  all  the 
great  empires,  threw  themselves,  by  accumulation, 
upon  the  genial  climates  of  the  south — havino-,  in 


fact,  the  magnificent  lake  of  the  Mediterranean 
for  their  general  centre  of  evolution.  Round  this 
lake,  in  a  zone  of  varying  depth,  tovvered  the  whole 
grandeurs  of  the  Pagan  earth.  But,  in  such 
climates,  man  is  naturally  temperate.  He  is  so  by 
physical  coercion,  and  for  the  necessities  of  rest 
and  coolness.  The  Spaniard,  the  Moor,  or  the 
Arab,  has  no  merit  in  his  temperance.  The  effort, 
for  him,  would  be  to  form  the  taste  for  alcohol. 
He  has  a  vast  fore-ground  of  disgust  to  traverse 
before  he  can  reach  a  taste  so  remote  and  alien. 
No  need  for  resistance  in  his  will  where  nature 
resists  on  his  behalf.  Sherbet,  shaddocks,  grapes 
these  were  innocent  applications  to  thirst.  And 
the  great  republic  of  antiquity  said  to  her  legionary 
sons: — "  Soldier,  if  you  thirst,  there  is  the  river; 
— Nile,  suppose,  or  Ebro.  Better  drink  there  can- 
not be.  Of  this  you  may  take  '  at  discretion.'  Or, 
if  you  wait  till  the  imprdimenta  come  up,  you  may 
draw  your  ration  of  Posca.^^  What  was  posca? 
It  was,  in  fact,  acidulated  water  ;  three  parts  of 
superfine  water  to  one  part  of  the  very  best  vine- 
gar. Nothing  stronger  did  Rome,  that  awful  mo- 
ther, allow  to  her  dearest  children,  i.  e.  her  legions. 
Truest  of  blessings,  that  veiling  itself  in  seeming 
sternness,  drove  away  the  wicked  phantoms  that 
haunt  the  couches  of  yet  greater  nations.  "  The 
blessing  of  the  evil  genii,"  says  an  Eastern  proverb, 
"  these  are  curses."  And  the  stern  refusals  of 
wisely  loving  mothers — these  are  the  mightiest  of 
gifts. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  our  northern  climates 
have  universally  the  taste,  latent  if  not  developed, 
for  powerful  liquors.  And  through  their  blood, 
as  also  through  the  natural  tendency  of  the  imita- 
tive principle  amongst  compatriots,  from  these 
high  latitudes  the  greatest  of  our  modern  nations 
propagate  the  contagion  to  their  brothers,  though 
colonizing  warm  climates.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  our  modern  preparations  of  liquors,  even 
when  harmless  in  their  earliest  stages,  are  fitted, 
like  stepping-stones,  for  making  the  transition  to 
higher  stages  that  are  not  harmless.  The  weakest 
preparations  from  malt,  lead,  by  graduated  steps, 
to  the  strongest ;  until  we  arrive  at  the  intoxicat- 
ing porter  of  London,  which,  under  its  local  name 
(so  insidiously  delusive)  of  "  Jeer,"  diffuses  the 
most  extensive  ravages. 

Under  these  marked  circumstances  of  difference 
between  the  ruling  races  of  antiquity  and  of  our 
modern  times,  it  now  happens  that  the  greatest 
era  by  far  of  human  expansion  is  opening  upon 
us.    Two  vast  movements  are  hurrying  into  action 
by  velocities    continually   accelerated — the    great 
revolutionary  movement  from  political  causes  con- 
curring with  the  great  physical  movement  in  loco- 
motion and  social  intercourse,  from  the  gigantic 
(though  still  infant)   powers  of  steam.     No  such 
Titan  resources  for  modifying    each    other  were 
ever  before  dreamed  of  by  nations  :  and  the  next 
hundred  years  will  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.     At  the  opening  of  such  a  crisis,  had  no 
third  movement  arisen  of  resistance  to  intemperate 
habits,  there  would  have  been  ground  for  despon-  - 
dency  as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race. . 
But,  as  the  case  stands,  the  new  principle  of  resist-  - 
ance  nationally  to  bad  habits,  has  arisen  almost  i 
concurrently  with  the  new  powers  of  national  in-- 
tercourse  ;  and  henceforward,  by  a  change  equally,' 
sudden  and    unlooked  for,  that    new  machinery,., 
which  would  else  most  surely  have  multiplied  the- 
ruins  of  intoxication,  has    become  the    stronges.$! 
agency  for  hastening  its  extirpation. 
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nelson's    ATTACK    ON    COPENHAGEN. 

TROM     THE     LIFE      AND    CORRESPONDENCE      OF    NIE- 
BUHR,    THE    HISTORIAN    OF    ROME. 

After  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Scot- 
land, Niebuhr  returned  to  Denmark,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  1799.  In  May,  1800,  he  was 
appointed  assessor  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
East  India  department,  and  secretary  and  chief 
manager  of  the  standing  commission  for  the  affairs 
of  Barbary.  In  the  same  month,  and  before  com- 
mencing the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  he 
was  married  to  Amelia.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  offered  a  chair  in  the  university 
of  Kiel,  which  he  dechned  in  the  mean  time.  His 
letters  during  the  bombardment  follow  :  — 

To  Madame  Heimler. 

Copenhagen,  March  2i,  1801. 

You  have  probably  learnt  by  the  last  post,  the 
reports  which  are  spread,  of  the  approach  of  an 
English  fleet  towards  us,  which  were  brought  by 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  had  gone  to  the  Sound, 
and  also  from  the  island  of  Anholt.  We  were  not 
willing  to  write  to  you  of  the  reports,  although 
they  were  too  likely  to  be  true  ;  and  when  they 
amounted  to  a  certainty,  it  was  then  too  late.  On 
Sunday  night,  however,  an  express  was  despatched 
from  Helsingor  with  intelligence  that  the  fleet  had 
been  seen  near  Gillelye,  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  this  place.  There  are  some  roads  there, 
where  they  had  cast  anchor ;  to-day  people  say 
that  they  have  weighed  anchor  and  crossed  over. 

On  Saturday  evening,  their  negotiators,  Drum- 
mond  and  Vansittart,  left  us  after  a  conference,  in 
which  a  very  unbecoming  demand  was  refused 
until  the  embargo  should  be  taken  off.  An  Eng- 
lish frigate  had  come  hither  the  preceding  evening, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  but  set  sail  again  the  same 
Saturday  evening.  The  flag  shows  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  at  w^ar  with  us,  since  they  feel 
that  they  are  waging  it  against  us.  We  have  not, 
however,  displayed  the  least  act  of  hostility  to- 
wards them  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  hour  of 
firing  the  first  shot,  and  of  irrevocable  war,  is  very 
near.  It  seems  more  likely  to  me  that  blood  will 
flow  to-day  or  to-morrow,  than  that  a  delay  should 
take  place,  as  many  suppose.  The  wind  is  now 
favorable  for  the  attempt  of  the  English  to  force 
a  passage,  in  which  they  must  succeed  ;  and  as  the 
cannonade  from  Cronberg  must  be  very  audible 
here  in  the  city,  we  are  often  listening  for  the 
sound  of  it. 

Nelson's  presence  causes  us,  who  expect  from 
him  the  same  energy  he  has  displayed  elsewhere, 
to  think  that  our  anchoring  ground  will  be  furi- 
ously attacked.  Others  give  credit  to  a  report 
that  he  is  opposed  to  an  expedition  into  the  Baltic, 
and  has  said,  that  "  he  did  not  choose  to  ensnare 
himself  in  that  mousetrap."  People  here  are 
as  anxious  to  hear  as  ready  to  spread  news.  An 
attack  upon  our  line  of  defence,  is,  indeed,  a  fear- 
ful event  for  the  city.  I  hope,  however,  that  we 
shall  support  it.  We  should  then  earn  fame,  and 
awake  the  nation  from  its  long  slumber  ;  undoubt- 
edly with  such  a  loss  as  we  should  feel  for  a  length 
of  time.  That  they  should  content  themselves 
with  blockading,  when  the  war  is  certain,  remain- 
ing satisfied  with  shutting  us  up,  whilst  we  mean- 
while were  completing  our  preparations,  is  not  at 
all  probable.  The  next  few  weeks,  therefore,  will 
most  likely  decide  our  fate.     I  do  not  write  a  de- 


tailed account  of  our  preparations  for  defence,  be- 
cause no  one  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mail  maybe  exposed  to  danger.  Thus 
much  everybody  is  welcome  to  know,  that  yester- 
day, already  as  many  as  a  thousand  men  were 
voluntarily/  enlisted  in  the  service,  the  soldiers  of 
which  are,  at  other  times,  obtained  hy  pressing. 

It  seems  odd  that  I  should  have  to  write  to  you 
of  war  and  military  preparations,  and  things  in 
general  so  strange  to  us.  The  approaching  crisis 
makes  it  perhaps  difficult,  especially  when  one 
talks  much  about  it,  to  draw  off  the  thoughts 
from  it ;  but  it  shall  not  so  engross  us  as  to  pre- 
vent our  speaking  to  you  of  that  whh  which  we 
had  better  be  occupied,  than  with  topics  which 
excite  only  anxiety,  bitterness,  and  hostile  emo- 
tions. We  try  to  guard  against  this,  and  occupy 
ourselves,  as  far  as  we  can,  as  in  the  midst  of 
peace.  We  are  reading  the  Odyssey  in  the  first 
translation.  'Melia  had  almost  entirely  lost  it 
from  her  memory,  since  she  read  it  when  you  were 
both  girls  in  the  house  of  your  parents.  She 
takes  a  hearty  pleasure  in  Homer,  so  that  she 
thinks  nothing  more  charming ;  and  you  know- 
how  delightfully  she  shows  her  enjoyment.  This 
recitation,  therefore,  gives  me  great  gratification. 
Before  that,  we  read  the  Melanie  of  Laharpe.  It 
is  a  beautiful  performance ;  nor  can  you  lay  it 
aside  without  emotion.  I  consider  it  a  rare  mas- 
ter-piece, of  great  simplicity. 

'Melia  is  perfectly  composed  ;  though  the  wo- 
men here  in  general  are  in  great  distress.  Schim- 
melmann  is  full  of  firmness  and  courage,  although 
he  is  not  blind  to  our  danger.  You  must  keep  up 
your  spirits  concerning  us,  yet  without  being  too 
secure,  since  a  frightful  misfortune  might  befall  us. 
How  and  wherefore  this  is  possible,  he  knows  full 
well,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I  must  write  nothing  on 
that  head. 

As  long  as  our  line  of  defence  holds  out,  no 
shots,  and  probably  no  shells,  can  reach  us  in  the 
West-street;  thus  much  for  your  comfort. 

Copenhageri,  March  28,  1801. 

We  received  your  letter  yesterday,  and  must 
answer  you  immediately,  since  it  calls  for  it  with 
that  anxious  voice  to  which  there  is  no  being  silent. 
You  shall  have  intelligence  from  me  by  every  post, 
and  of  everything  which  I  hear  and  may  speak 
of.  I  have,  this  time,  written  in  a  letter  attached 
to  this  and  addressed  to  Moltke,  all  that  relates  to 
our  military  condition ;  do  you  read  it.  I  write 
to-day  to  my  father,  and  to  Behrens  ;  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  still  to  B.  One  can  speak 
and  write  of  nothing  else  ;  and  yet  it  becomes  tire- 
some to  be  always  saying  the  same  thing.  As  for 
'Melia,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  she  should 
already  be  able  to  resume  her  part  in  our  cor- 
respondence. 

I  wrote  last  time  in  some  anxiety  about  our  line 
of  defence,  an  anxiety  which  I  must  now  lessen. 
It  was  grounded  upon  the  fear  that  the  piles  and 
planks  which  enclose  the  great  island-baitery, 
were  only  single,  and  might  therefore  be  knocked 
down,  which  would  cause  the  downfall  of  the  whole 
battery.  I  have  since  learnt  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  that  they  are  so  dove-tailed  and  rammed 
in,  that  we  may  be  tolerably  easy  on  that  side.  I 
have  also  learnt  that  the  people  are  pretty  well 
protected  by  a  very  strong  breastwork  on  the 
bastion,  and  that  a  furnace  for  casting  red-hot  shot 
is  raised  there — a  fact  that  I  was  not  certain  of 
before.     I  was  afraid  also  that  the  channel  between 
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the  islands  and  the  dockyard  fortifications,  was 
deeper  than  I  find  it  is.  On  that  ground  truly  I 
take  more  courage :  courage,  that  is,  as  to  the 
result ;  for  we  have,  and  must  have  courage  to 
resist,  if  we  would  not  disgrace  ourselves,  even  if 
we  should  perish.  Only  may  you  in  Holstein  con- 
tinue safe  !  Our  individual  lives  are  so  in  a  toler- 
able degree  ;  and  composure  on  that  head,  which 
at  other  times  would  be  downright  insensibility,  is 
in  time  of  war  indispensably  necessary.  Should 
we  survive  the  danger,  it  may  harden  us  more  than 
ever  to  act  somewhat  like  men. 

Your  opinion  of  our  allies  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
correct  ;  I  have  never  expected  otherwise.  There- 
fore it  does  not  now  depress  me ;  and  I  thank 
Heaven  for  this  foresight  of  the  danger  in  its  entire 
compass,  (your  state  of  defencelessness  being  ex- 
cepted.) The  king  of  Sweden  has  appeared  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  light  in  the  conference  with 
our  respected  Crown  Prince.  Sweden  has  prom- 
ised us  her  ships,  but  not  before  the  2d  of  April. 
It  was  well  known  that  this  would  be  too  late. 
The  Schonen*  side  of  the  sound  is  unfortified,  and 
therefore  the  closing  of  the  sound  is  impracticable. 
We  have  also  been  hindered  in  our  preparations 
by  mistakes  and  accidents.  Fearful  as  our  situa- 
tion is,  good  eflfects  have  already  resulted  from  it. 

We  are  awakened  from  sleep  ;  experience  has 
convinced  us  of  much,  to  which  advice  and  counsel 
could  not  make  us  attentive.  No  one  shines  more 
than  Schimmelmann.  Resigned  to  the  loss  of  his 
great  property  in  the  colonies,  willingly  offering 
the  remainder,  resolved  not  to  expose  us  to  a  still 
greater  danger  on  the  chances  of  a  favorable 
issue,  and  for  the  mere  parrying  off  of  the  danger 
which  hangs  over  us,  he  surrenders  himself  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  heart,  and  thinks  and  speaks 
with  a  dignity  and  grace  which  rise  from  his 
soul  and  fortify  it  with  peace  and  composure.  Only 
one  who  observes  him  in  a  long  conversation,  can 
know  how  to  esteem  and  value  him  as  he  deserves. 

The  English  are  still  at  Gillelye,  where  they 
land  peaceably  and  purchase  fresh  provisions. 

Gun-boats  are  to  be  stationed  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween our  block-ships ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  storm  the  island-batteries.  The  whole 
line  of  defence  will  be  ready.     The  wind  is  west. 

Copenfia'gen,  March  31,  1801. 
I  must  announce  to  you  (as  the  fact  is  undis- 
puted) that  the  English  fleet  is  now  stationed  in  a 
hostile  attitude  before  our  harbor,  where,  favored 
by  a  wind  that  suddenly  sprang  up  from  the 
north,  they  cast  anchor  about  ten  o'clock  yester- 
day morning.  At  Cronberg,  though  the  wind 
allowed  them  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  fortress,  a  brisk  cannonade  was  nevertheless 
kept  up  as  they  passed.  It  began  about  seven 
o'clock  and  lasted  till  half-past  nine.  They  have 
attempted  no  farther  hostilities  against  our  works, 
except  detaching  some  frigates  and  a  cutter,  appa- 
rently to  make  soundings,  which,  however,  rapidly 
withdrew  again,  after  some  shots  had  been  fired  at 
them.  Towards  evening,  they  went  through  some 
evolutions,  from  which  we  expected  an  attack  rtr 
bombardment ;  nothing,  however,  came  of  it,  and 
as  yet  all  is  quiet.  During  last  night,  they  sent  a 
few  sloops  to  plunder  near  the  fishing-village  of 
Skogshoved,  close  by  Seelust.  They  were,  how- 
ever, hindered  from  effecting  a  landing  by  our 
light  infantry. 

I  am  too  tired,  and  the  time  is  too  far  advanced, 
*  Schonen,  a  province  of  Sweden,  east  of  the  Sound. — T. 


for  me  to  go  out,  in  order  to  collect  farther  intelli- 
gence. Yesterday,  I  had  no  end  of  running  about 
to  get  a  view  from  high  houses,  towers,  &c. ;  then, 
twice  I  had  the  long  distance  to  Schimmelmann's, 
and  back  to  my  oflSce,  where  one  is  obliged  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  self.  I  was  knocked  up,  like 
any  poor  soldier.  Since  we  expected  an  attack  in 
the  night.  I  wished  to  remain  there.  But,  alas! 
Amelia  could  not  keep  herself  from  thence  ;  and 
this  has  hurt  her  eyes.  She  entreats  and  caresses 
me  until  I  give  way,  and  then  repent ;  for  what  I 
foresaw  followed. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  English  admiral  sent 
notice  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  hostilities. 

Copenhagen,  April  3,  1801. 

The  report  of  the  bad  success  of  our  line  of  de- 
fence, has  doubtless  reached  you,  ere  you  get  this 
letter.  It  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  about 
five  o'clock,  that  the  alarm  was  sounded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  movements  of  the  English  fleet.  Fif- 
teen of  them.  Nelson's  division,  (though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  entire  accuracy,  especially  as  to  num- 
bers,) moved  southwards,  and  took  their  station  to 
the  south  of  the  right  wing  of  our  defensive  line. 
It  had  been  asserted  (and  according  to  the  mari- 
time charts  it  could  not  well  be  thought  otherwise) 
that  such  an  attempt  of  passing  by  our  whole  line 
could  not  be  made  without  encountering  their 
united  fire.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
not  a  shot  struck  them ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  beyond  the  range  of  our  guns.  I 
fancied,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Saltholm  ground  and  the  Swedish  coast ; 
but  found,  however,  that  this  would  not  agree 
with  the  other  accounts.  By  this  time,  it  became 
clear  enough  that  they  would  not  make  the  attack 
upon  our  whole  line,  as  was  expected.  Yet  people 
built  upon  this,  and  consoled  themselves  with  the 
assurance  that  our  litie,  which  was  drawn  out  so 
far  in  that  direction,  could  instantaneously  be  filled 
up  and  strengthened  ;  and  one  man  thought  that 
the  shallowness  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  would  place 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  another  (though  of  this  I  doubted)  affirmed 
that  the  bastion.  No.  5,  and  the  others  at  the 
Holme,  would  be  able  to  keep  them  in  check. 

When,  therefore,  yesterday  morning,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  the  firing  commenced  with  sudden 
violence,  (the  only  thing  which  could  apprise  us 
of  what  was  impending,)  we  were  affected,  but 
still  of  good  courage.  We  had  imagined  it  would 
be  so  much  more  terrible,  and  therefore  believed 
not  the  attack  to  be  so  furious  or  so  general  as  it 
really  was.  I  went  to  my  office  full  of  anxiety, 
in  order  to  pack  up  the  archives.  On  my  way, 
and  in  my  office,  I  heard  all  kinds  of  reports — of 
two,  three,  and  more  English  ships,  which  were 
said  to  have  rim  aground,  and  to  be  firing  so  furi- 
ously, to  prevent  us  from  boarding  them.  Mean- 
while, the  cannonading  increased  with  redoubled 
rage,  till,  about  half-past  two,  it  became  quite 
faint,  and  only  single  shots  were  discharged.  I 
now  went  out  again  to  get  intelligence.  There 
was  a  dead  stillness  in  the  streets,  and  one  could 
hear  the  hollow  sounds  of  the  single  shots.  Occa- 
sionally I  heard  an  officer  talking  with  a  citizen 
of  a  shell  which  had  fallen  and  exploded  near  him. 
At  the  next  corner,  some  people  had  crowded  to- 
gether to  read  a  placard  issued  by  the  chief  of  the 
police,  which  contained  instructions  how  to  con- 
duct themselves  during  a  bombardment.  I  now 
turned  homewards,  tolerably  alarmed,  and  could 
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hear  the  single  discharges  which,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake,  were  caused  by  the  throwing 
of  shells.  Again  I  went  out,  and  last  of  all  to 
Schimmelmann,  who  had  just  been  speaking  to 
one  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  full  of  deep  anxiety. 
Presently  came  Herr  Von  S.  with  the  intelligence 
that  our  block-ships  on  the  right  wing  were 
knocked  to  pieces.  I  have  never  before  been  so 
shocked.  I  returned  home,  and  told  Amelia  only 
a  part  of  the  misfortune.  I  soon  came  back  again, 
and  heard  that  a  flag  of  truce  had  been  sent  from 
Nelson's  fleet,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  incompre- 
hensible cessation  of  the  enemy's  firing.  I  learnt, 
moreover,  details  of  the  fight  which  were  in  the 
highest  degree  affecting.  The  whole  city  was  in 
a  state  of  consternation  and  desertion. 

April  A. — During  the  deficiency  of  information 
out  of  which  a  connected  narrative  of  the  battle 
could  be  formed,  and  because  our  condition  would 
interest  you  even  more  than  occurrences  of  this 
ever-memorable  day,  I  intended  yesterday  to  write 
to  you,  first  of  all,  of  that  condition,  and  to  collect 
more  materials  for  the  other  to-day. 

You  shall  have  the  proper  history  of  the  fight, 
as  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it ; 
to-day  probably  I  can  send  only  some  detached 
features  of  it.  We  cannot  deny  it,  we  are  entirely 
beaten.  Our  line  of  defence  is  destroyed,  and  we 
have  everything  at  stake,  without  any  apparent 
chance  of  winning  anything,  and  without  being 
able  to  cause  the  enemy  any  great  harm,  as  long 
as  he  is  satisfied  with  throwing  shells  at  us,  espe- 
cially at  the  docks  and  the  fleet  laid  up  there  ;  and 
all  this  because  we  have  been  deceived  in  our  pro- 
jected plan  of  defence  I  But  if  we  are  obliged  to 
look  with  troubled  anxiety  on  the  danger,  and 
with  dissatisfaction  on  the  authors  of  the  failure, 
so  the  very  exemplary  heroism  which  our  people 
displayed,  cheers  us.  It  gives  us  a  melancholy 
pleasure,  and  full  of  love.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
console  us  for  the  state,  nor  so  satisfy  us  as  to  de- 
ceive us  concerning  our  situation  ;  but  still  it 
binds  us  to  our  nation,  and  makes  us  contented  to 
suffer  with  it.  Such  a  resistance  was  never  seen 
before.  Nelson  himself  has  confessed,  that  in  all 
the  battles  in  which  he  has  been  present,  he  never 
saw  anything  that  could  be  compared  with  it. 
His  loss  must  have  been  greater,  than  at  Aboukir. 
It  is  a  battle  that  may  be  compared  with  Thermo- 
pylae :  but  Thermopylae  opened  Greece  to  devasta- 
tion ! 

On  our  right  wing  lay  a  line  of  block-ships ; 
that  is,  the  hulks  of  old  men-of-war  which  were 
become  unfit  for  service,  but  could  be  made  use  of 
as  batteries.  These  had  been  manned  with  sailors 
and  volunteers,  for  working  the  guns.  We  were 
so  deficient  in  sailors,  that  we  had  not  been  able  to 
station  our  regular  fleet  there,  which,  if  completely 
fitted  out,  would  have  left  no  doubt  about  the  vic- 
tory in  a  battle  fought  as  this  has  been. 

The  Proevesteen,  Captain  Lassen,  of  90  guns, 
(but  these  block-ships  can  make  use  of  only  one 
side  of  the  vessel ;)  the  Vagrien,  Captain  Ries- 
brigh  ;  the  Jytland,  Captain  Brand  ;  the  Infodsret- 
ten,  Captain  Thura  ;  the  Siatland,  whose  captain's- 
name  I  am  not  certain  about ; — these  five  vessels 
seem  to  have  supported  the  attack  of  Nelson's 
whole  divison,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  several  54-gun  vessels,  among  which, 
according  to  all  appearance,  the  formidable  Glat- 
ton,  with  its  68-pound  carronades,  was  in  the  first 
line.  Two  gun-boats,  a  floating  battery,  and  the 
frigate  St.  Thomas,  appear  also  to  have  been  at- 


tached to  our  line.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  princi- 
pal block-ship,  the  Dannebrog,  commanded  by 
Captain  Fisker.  I  cannot  mention  exactly  their 
positions,  as  they  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
Flintrenne  as  far  as  the  battery  of  the  Three 
Crowns.  The  Proevesteen  lay  before  the  interval 
between  the  battery  No.  5  and  the  island  of  Ama- 
ger ;  a  battery  upon  this  island  should  have  sup- 
ported us,  but  could  do  nothing  because  of  its 
false  position.  The  block- ships  protected  the 
dock-yard  from  the  near  approach  of  the  bomb-ves- 
sels ;  they  were  believed  to  be  safe  from  the  attack 
of  a  superior  force,  by  the  want  of  depth  in  the  in- 
tervening space,  and  they  were  told  that  they 
should  be  reinforced.  But  the  English,  from  the 
first  day  of  their  arrival  before  the  harbor,  had 
caused  frigates  and  cutters  to  sail  and  take  sound- 
ings in  all  directions,  out  of  the  range  of  our  can- 
nons ;  they  had  found  ways  which  we  had  never 
explored,  and  marked  them  out  with  buoys  ;  and 
we,  who  were  obliged  to  confine  our  ill-manned 
fleet,  in  its  disarmed  and  defenceless  state,  to  mere 
defensive  measures,  had  no  power  to  hinder  them. 
Thus  had  they  (especially  in  the  night  after  Nel- 
son's division  had  stationed  itself  south  of  the  end 
of  our  right  wing,)  found  and  marked  passes 
which  no  one  suspected  to  exist  ;  for  it  had  been 
taken  for  granted,  from  the  earliest  times,  that  the 
bed  of  the  channel  was  here  too  shallow.  Thus 
it  was  they  were  able  to  attack  the  block-ships, 
which,  in  their  weak  state,  were  not,  as  had  been 
expected,  defended  by  the  intervening  space. 

They  now  fi)und  themselves  terribly  over- 
matched. The  Proevesteen  had  sometimes  five 
ships  of  the  line  opposed  to  her,  and,  amon^  oth- 
ers. Nelson's  own  ship,  of  98  guns.  Besides  this, 
a  54-^un  ship  had  laid  itself  across,  and  swept  her 
deck  lengthways.  The  English  ships  succeeded 
each  other  by  turns,  and  manoeuvred  to  and  fro. 
Nevertheless,  the  fight  continued  from  half-past 
ten  till  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  when  we  were 
conquered,  that  is  to  say  annihilated. 

The  Proevesteen  had  a  crew  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men :  of  these,  only  thirty  have 
returned  to  shore.  They  fought  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  only  three  guns,  because  all  the  rest 
had  been  rendered  useless.  The  deck  was  beaten 
in  ;  the  planks  were,  as  it  w-ere,  flayed  off  their 
surface  ;  the  steps  were  so  entirely  shot  away, 
that  the  officers  let  themselves  up  and  down  by 
ropes,  to  give  their  orders,  from  one  part  of  the 
ship  to  another.  There  was  a  shower  of  shots 
in  the  most  literg,l  sense,  especially  on  and  around 
this  vessel.  In  more  than  one  ship  the  crew  are 
said  to  have  fought  at  last  without  anyone  to  give 
the  word,  and  pressed  forward  to  die  at  their  guns. 

On  board  Captain  Cofoed's  ship  only  himself 
and  another  man  remained  unhurt,  (not  that  he 
relaxed  more  than  those  who  fell.)  It  is  said 
that  he,  finding  himself  with  only  eight  men  left, 
commanded  them  to  cease  firing;  they,  however, 
begged  of  him,  since  they  could  still  work  one 
gun,  to  be  allowed  to  fire  once  more.  As  they 
were  firing  it,  six  of  them  were  struck  down,  and 
the  compression  of  the  air  from  a  passing  shot 
struck  him  down  insensible,  but  unhurt.  Nelson's 
ship  was  stationed  over  against  them,  and  they 
had  vowed  that  he  should  remember  having  fought 
against  them. 

It  would  make  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
write  of  our  fate  to  my  parents,  if,  as  my  inclina- 
tion leads  me,  1  should  go  on  to  relate  to  you 
much  more  of  the  same  tendency. 
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As  soon  as  our  line  was  silenced,  the  English 
came  in,  and  began  throwing  shells.  This  contin- 
ued nearly  two  hours.  Many  of  these  fell  in  the 
new  docks  without  doing  any  harm  ;  one  of  them 
exploded  close  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

Nelson  now  sent  in  a  boat,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
with  a  letter  nearly  of  the  following  purport  and 
form : — 

"  To  the  Danish  Government. 
"  I  have   taken   seven    batteries,  and  shall  be 
obliged   to  burn   them,  if  no  arrangement  takes 
place.     But  I  wish  to  spare  the  effusion  of  human 
blood. 

"  From  the  brave  English,  to  their  brethren 
the  brave  Danes, 

"  Horatio  Nelson." 

An  aid-de-camp  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  sent 
to  him  to  desire  an  explanation  of  this  singular 
letter;  and  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon.  This 
was  done  upon  Nelson's  representations,  though 
Parker  alone  can  properly  make  proposals,  having 
been  sent  for  this  purpose.  The  armistice  was 
prolonged. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  was  terrible.  Desolation 
everywhere,  and  nothing  but  carts  loaded  with  ef- 
fects, which  people  were  conveying  to  a  place  of 
security.  The  stillness  was  like  that  of  the  grave  : 
faces  worn  down  with  weeping  ;  everything,  in 
short,  that  could  complete  the  expression  of  the 
still  bleeding  wounds  of  a  defeat. 

I  can  scarcely  give  you  an  idea  of  the  bringing 
in  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  and  the  scenes  of 
lamentation  around  them.  Amelia  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears  when  she  heard  the  fate  of  the  Proe- 
vesteen's  crew,  among  the  first  intelligence  we  re- 
ceived. Anguish  again  overpowered  her  when  an 
unfounded  report  arrived  that  all  thought  of  de- 
fencp  was  relinquished.  She  feared  only  a  hasty, 
dishonorable  agreement. 

The  negotiation  was  proceeded  with  ;  concern- 
ing which,  I  can  only  say  thus  much  to  you,  that 
even  yesterday  nothing  was  determined,  though 
Nelson  came  ashore.  The  armistice  continues  at 
least  till  the  early  part  of  to-morrow.  At  all 
events,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  bombardment. 
The  most  alarming  thing  is  that  the  battery  of 
"  the  Three  Crowns"  is  no  longer  tenable;  and 
the  enemy  will  hardly  expose  his  ships  of  the  line 
as  long  as  he  can  bombard  the  docks,  our  fleet,  and 
the  city. 

Have  no  fears  for  ourselves  in  case  of  a  bom- 
bardment. Our  house  lies  remote  ;  and  as  for  be- 
ing captured,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  Amelia's  eye  is  but  poorly 
to-day :  in  other  respects  she  is  well. 

Copenhagen,  April  Q,  1801. 

As  the  letter  which  we  expected  without  fail 
has  not  arrived  to-day,  we  assume,  as  your  excuse, 
that  you  may  have  gone  to  B.,  for  you  certainly 
are  deeply  sensible  what  comforts  letters  from 
those  whom  we  most  love  are  in  the  anxious  hours 
of  danger.  I  wrote  to  you  amidst  the  fury  of  the 
attack,  and  again  in  detail  while  melancholy  and 
anxiety  respecting  the  issue  still  hovered  around 
us.  A  bombardment  is  still  very  possible,  and  I 
will  write  to  you  even  when  that  is  raging.  Do 
not  you,  then,  dear  friend,  be  deficient  on  your 
part. 

We  hope  you  got  my  letter  of  Saturday ;  but 
are  not  without  some  anxiety  about  it,  because  on 


account  of  the  great  pressure  at  the  office  it  was 
delivered  by  the  bearer  at  a  place  different  from 
usual.  It  would  vex  us  greatly  should  it  be  lost, 
partly  on  account  of  the  authentic  information  con- 
tained therein,  partly  because  it  would  show  you 
how  we  felt  at  such  an  epoch,  and  because  it  was 
addressed  to  your  heart,  just  as  you  would  your- 
self have  desired  to  have  it. 

A  prolonged  armistice  has  since  been  granted 
till  now%  and  may  probably  continue  a  few  days 
longer,  even  if  an  arrangement  should  not  mean- 
while be  entered  into  ;  which,  if  it  can  be  made 
without  exposing  us  to  other  dangers,  is  most  de- 
sirable for  us,  when  we  calmly  reflect  upon  our 
condition  since  the  battle  of  the  2d  instant.  You 
will  attribute  this  wish  to  no  personal  motives  of 
fear.  As  'Melia  is  so  wonderfully  composed  ;  as 
respect  for  our  heroic  dead  accompanies  and  sus- 
tains our  every  thought ;  as  the  whole  nation  sets 
such  an  example  of  courage  and  calm  presence  of 
mind  as  could  perhaps  be  hardly  ever  witnessed 
elsewhere  ;  and  as  danger  is  a  consummate  teach- 
er; so  must  you  not  think  of  fear.  The  danger, 
however,  is  serious,  in  which  the  fleet,  the  dock- 
buildings,  the  arsenal,  indeed  all  the  most  impor- 
tant structures  of  this  city,  (i.  e.  of  the  whole 
kingdom,)  are  placed,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
bombard  us  from  the  quarter  where  the  action 
was  fought.  This  danger,  I  know,  is  not  incapa- 
ble of  being  averted  :  we  have  hitherto,  from 
experience  of  their  failure,  learnt  to  think  very 
meanly  of  the  English  bombshells ;  and  if  we  are 
ready  with  means  to  extinguish  them,  then  a 
limit  may  be  set,  as  at  least  we  may  hope,  to  the 
devastation  even  of  men  glutted  to  the  full.  The 
issue,  however,  may  turn  out  against  us ;  and 
where  order  and  activity  are  required  to  protect 
us,  there  1  expect  not  so  much  from  our  people  as 
where  it  depends  on  Spartan-like  courage.  On 
this  point  we  must  not  blind  our  eyes ;  nor  yet 
upon  the  condition  of  the  remaining  half  of  our 
defensive  line,  which,  from  a  narrowness  of  vision, 
was  not  constructed  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
right  wing  of  it  being  destroyed  ;  a  fault  which  I 
have  often  in  vain  mentioned  since  last  summer, 
while  we  were  yet  at  peace.  Our  good  destiny 
has  just  sent  us  a  man  whose  authority  is  suflli- 
ciently  great  to  carry  his  purposes  into  execution  ; 
and  this  day  has  certainly  been  made  use  of  to 
remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  may  be.  But  is  that  suf- 
ficient? and,  if  not — then  what  slaughter  will  a 
fresh  attack  occasion  !  and  that  without  our  being 
able  to  take  our  revenge. 

Tuesday.  The  negotiation  is  still  quite  unde- 
cided. I  dare  not  say  anything  more  without 
abusing  confidence. 

It  is  still  possible  a  fresh  attack  may  be  warded 
off:  if  not,  it  is  still  more  fearful  for  us  in  the 
city  than  the  first  was.  You  may  be  sure  that 
'Melia  exerts  herself  to  preserve  presence  of  mind. 
It  is  grief  for  our  people,  and  for  the  wounds 
which  threaten  the  state,  that  mortifies  us  ;  we  are 
afraid  of  a  violent  attack  upon  the  remainder  of 
our  defensive  line,  rather  than  a  bombardment : 
would  that  they  would  content  themselves  with 
that ! 

I  feel  depressed,  and  am  not  in  a  mood  to  give 
you  a  more  exact  account  of  the  fight.  If  things 
are  quiet  you  shall  hear  very  shortly. 

Dearest  friend,  adieu  !  Shall  we  soon  again 
write  in  tranquillity?  Will  not  the  times  come 
when  these  wounds  are  cicatrized,  and  we  shall 
employ  ourselves  once  more  in  our  own  proper 
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circle,  in  which  alone  we  can  be  either  happy  or 
useful  1  This  period  will  probably  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  our  w'hole  existence. 

Copenhagen,  April  11,  1801. 

My  last  letter  was  written  under  a  depression  of 
spirits  which  I  would  fain  have  concealed  from  you. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  situation  only  contributed  too  much  towards 
producing  it.  We  expected  a  bombardment  in  the 
evening,  which  I  withheld  from  you  :  we  reckoned 
only  on  the  chance  of  a  respite  from  the  violent 
wind  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  enemy.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  negotiations  must  be  broken  off. 
If  this,  and  the  general  flight  from  the  city  towards 
our  quarter  and  others  that  are  less  exposed,  mor- 
tified us,  and  filled  us  with  grief  for  the  fortune  of 
the  state  ;  so  also  the  troubled  and  wild  state  of 
the  elements  around  us  has  helped  much  to  make 
us  full  of  anguish. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  that  which  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  or  should  have  if  we  could  converse 
together. 

The  English  changed  their  mind  quite  unexpect- 
edly. The  armistice  was  renewed,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Nelson  came  ashore  to  the  Crown 
Prince.  They  agreed  upon  an  armistice  of  greater 
extent,  which  was  finally  limited  to  fourteen  weeks. 
We  are  thereby  enabled  to  provide  for  Norway, 
which  is  suffering  from  want  almost  to  starvation. 
We  do  not  disarm  ;  though  the  landwehr  are  dis- 
missed to  their  field-labors. 

The  great  loss  of  the  enemy  is  proved,  without 
question,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  which  are 
not  very  advantageous  to  him.  He  is  only  enabled 
by  it  to  sail  away  when  he  chooses,  and  as  he  can. 
They  will  hardly  carry  back  all  their  ships.  Par- 
ker's son  is  said  to  have  fallen.  Nelson  has  lost 
three  captains,  (two  of  them  fought  with  him  at 
Aboukir,)  and  on  board  the  Elephant,  his  own 
ship,  the  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  117  men. 
Another  English  vessel  is  reported  to  have  had 
230  killed.  Two  English  ships  of  the  line  struck, 
but  could  not  be  taken. 

We  have,  therefore,  I  think,  gained  honor  and 
respect  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  a  stronger 
bond  of  esteem  and  love  for  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

I  wish  that  the  intelligence  of  the  armistice 
could  have  followed  close  upon  my  last  letter  :  for 
your  anxiety  afflicts  us.  We  were  prepared  for 
every  event.  We  might  lose  all  that  we  had — 
that  is  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing  in  such  a  danger 
of  our  father-land  ;  and,  indeed,  the  danger,  as  it 
increased,  raised  us  to  higher  degrees  of  courage. 
Should,  therefore,  the  danger  return,  be  not  too 
anxious  about  us.  We  willingly  remained  where 
we  were  ;  and  would,  at  no  price,  have  sought  for 
our  individual  security. 

Farewell !  The  time  allows  me  to  say  no  more. 
Pray,  write  to  us ;  you  give  us  thereby  so  much 
pleasure.     Amelia's  eye  is  but  poorly. 

Copenhagen,  April  14,  1801. 

The  armistice  that  has  been  concluded  for  Den- 
mark restores  us  again  to  our  accustomed  relations 
during  its  continuance.  Every  event  of  impor- 
tance, however,  shall  still  be  made  the  occasion 
of  a  letter  extraordinary. 

You  kaow  the  particulars  of  the  armistice  from 
the  newspapers.  *  *  *  *  I  now  send 
you  some  intelligence  concerning  the  enemy,  and 
of  our  own  dear  people. 


On  Sunday,  a  division  of  fourteen  sails,  moved 
off  towards  the  sound.  It  was  said  their  object 
was  to  take  in  water  at  Helsingoer,  because  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  fetched  from  Hveen  had 
caused  a  dysentery.  Others,  however,  conjecture 
that  they  might  be  destined  against  Golheburg. 
It  was  announced  yesterday  from  Helsingoer  that 
three  large  English  vessels,  (probably  hospital 
ships,  that  is,  some  that  had  been  disabled  in  the 
engagement,  which  are  generally  used  for  that 
purpose,)  have  passed  through  the  sound. 

Several  days  before,  the  English  had  despatched 
two  frigates  and  a  cutter  towards  the  Baltic. 
Yesterday,  almost  all  the  rest  of  their  fleet  took 
their  departure  hence  ;  and  they  are  lying  to-day 
near  the  height  of  Castrup. 

We  are  still  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the 
degree  of  influence  which  the  present  government 
of  Russia  will  have  upon  our  peace.  Nelson  was 
apprized  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  he  will,  nevertheless, 
turn  his  arms  against  Russia,  (though,  at  present, 
certainly  the  ice  excludes  the  attempt,)  or  first  of 
all  against  equivocating  Sweden.  At  Carlscrona, 
however,  he  cannot,  according  to  appearance,  eflfect 
anything. 

bur  officers  assert  that  the  enemy  have  burnt 
several  of  their  own  disabled  ships  ;  more  are  said 
to  have  been  thus  burnt  than  they  have  captured 
from  us.  Their  loss  is  reported  to  amount  to  2000 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  They  have  received 
many  shots  below  water-mark.  They  can  tow 
none  of  our  ships  home  with  them  :  on  that  point 
our  captains  rejoice.  During  the  fight  Nelson 
was  furious  at  the  opposition  he  encountered,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  deck,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing at  us. 

It  is  affirmed  as  a  fact,  that  three  English  ships 
which  were  stationed  near  the  Three  Crown  bat- 
tery, were  in  such  a  state,  one  with  another,  at  the 
time  when  Nelson  offered  the  armistice  and  the 
firing  was  obliged  to  cease,  that  they  must  have 
been  lost,  without  any  chance  of  delivery,  had 
the  contest  been  continued,  and  that  two  of  them 
had  already  struck  their  flags.  Had  the  Three 
Crowns  battery  been  in  such  a  state  as  it  now  is, 
and  had  the  fight  been  prolonged  against  these  bat- 
tered English  ships,  it  is  thought  they  would  have 
been  captured,  and  so  the  evening  of  the  action 
might  still  probably  have  turned  out  fine.  Mag- 
nanimity had  nothing  to  do  with  Nelson's  proposal 
for  an  armistice.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  had 
begun  the  attack  without  instructions  from  his  su- 
perior in  command. 

One  of  our  lieutenants,  only  seventeen  years  old, 
(I  believe  his  name  is  Willemose,)  has  gained  very 
distinguished  honor  in  the  command  of  the  float- 
ing battery.  He  took  his  station  over  against 
Nelson,  and  with  the  greatest  sen  o--/rozW  constant- 
ly aimed  his  guns  at  the  rudder  of  his  ship.  His 
battery  was  at  last  silenced  ;  he  brought  it  back, 
however,  in  safety.  It  is  already  put  into  condi- 
tion, and  given  to  him  again.  Yesterday,  all  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  line  of  defence  were  invi- 
ted to  the  king's  table  :  this  young  man  excused 
himself  from  coming,  preferring  to  remain  at  his 
post  with  his  battery.  Nelson  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  him,  as  he  had  particularly  attracted  his  at- 
tention. 

I  have  seen  Captain  Lussen  of  the  Proevesteen  ; 
and  I  have  agreed,  with  the  chamberlain,  Bille, 
and  others,  to  dine  in  company  with  the  officers. 
I  hope  then  still  to  learn  many  particulars  of  the 
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engagement.  A  plan  of  our  line  and  of  the  action 
has  been  promised  me  ;  which  you  also  shall  one 
day  see.  Our  barbarous  enemies  loaded  their  guns 
with  nails.* 

We  can,  as  yet,  think  of  nothing  else. 


From  the  Britannia. 

Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  Consort  of  George  J. 
2  vols.     Colburn. 

Undoubtedly  we  should  find  these  volumes 
very  amusing  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  wretched  intrigues  of  the 
petty  and  corrupt  courts  of  Germany  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  We  have  here  full  details  of 
shameless  vice,  and  infamous  characters,  and  hor- 
rible scandal,  of  which  our  knowledge,  we  must 
confess,  was  previously  very  imperfect.  We  free- 
ly give  the  author  credit  for  industry ;  but  we 
must  wonder  at  the  taste  which  could  delight  in 
collecting  the  materials  out  of  which  this  work  has 
been  formed. 

It  is  known  that  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  consort 
of  George  I.  when  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  was 
divorced  from  him  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  confined  for  thir- 
ty-two years  in  the  province  of  Ahlden.  It  is  af- 
firmed on  one  side  that  she  was  guilty  of  adultery, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  charge  was  only  brought 
forward  by  the  mistresses  and  creatures  of  her 
husband  to  excuse  his  brutality  towards  her.  The 
point  has  been  warmly  contested  between  Ja- 
cobites and  Hanoverians,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  divorce  have  been  so  exagge- 
rated that  it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  The  author  of  this  book,  like 
most  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  is  a 
violent  partisan,  and  without,  in  the  least,  assist- 
ing us  to  facts  that  might  lead  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion, launches  out  into  unbounded  panegyric  of 
the  princess  and  unbounded  abuse  of  the  elector. 

Sophia  Dorothea  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Zelle,  by  a  left-handed  marriage  with  Eleanore 
Marquise  d'Olbruese.  These  German  left-handed 
marriages  are  convenient.  They  satisfy  the  scru- 
ples of  conscience  without  entailing  any  legal  con- 
sequences. They  are  good  in  the  eye  of  the 
church,  but  they  are  nothing  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  The  duke  was,  however,  so  well  pleased 
with  his  wife,  that  after  some  years  he  married 
her  legally  as  well  as  ecclesiastically  ;  and  the 
only  surviving  child  by  this  union,  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, became  heiress  to  her  father's  dominions. 

In  her  childhood  she  was  intimate  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Count  Konigsmark,  and  report  affirmed 
that  when  of  a  proper  age  they  would  most  proba- 
bly be  united.  But  more  ambitious  views  for  his 
daughter  opened  to  the  duke,  and  she  was  ulti- 
mately wedded  to  George  Lewis,  then  Crown 
Prince  of  Hanover.  The  union  took  place  in 
1682,  and  for  some  years  the  royal  pair  lived  qui- 
etly together,  if  not  happily,  their  children  form- 
ing, probably,  a  bond  of  union  much  more  potent 
than  mutual  affection.  The  court  of  Hanover 
seems  to  have  been  corrupt  enough,  but  the  cur- 
tain that  time  has  cast  over  its  disreputable  in- 
trigues shall  be  sacred  to  us.  The  differences 
between  the  prince  and  his  princess  came  to  an 
open  rupture  in  1694,  the  latter  having  recourse  to 
a  sharp  tongue  and  the  former  to  a  strong  arm. 

*  This  calumny,  and  what  is  said  of  Nelson's  undigni- 
fied behavior,  &c.,  may  be  accounted  for  (and  forgiven) 
from  the  natural  irritation  of  the  moment. — Translator. 


Sophia  Dorothea  left  Hanover  to  return  to  her  pa- 
rents, but  they  sent  her  back  to  her  husband  again. 
Recriminations  became  sharper  than  ever;  and, 
after  some  months  of  wrangle,  the  princess  deter- 
mined to  escape,  and  make  Konigsmark  the  com- 
panion of  her  flight.  On  the  evening  previous  to 
the  day  fixed  for  her  departure,  she  had  a  long 
interview  with  him.  On  leaving  her  presence  he 
wiis  arrested  by  four  guards,  but  resisting,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  a  scuffle  ensued  in  which  he 
was  slain.  Subsequently  the  Crown  Prince  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  the  princess,  she  being  a  will- 
ing party  to  the  separation.  The  rank  of  the 
parties  rendered  it  undesirable  that  any  scanda- 
lous matter  should  come  before  the  court,  and  the 
divorce  was  granted  on  the  ground  of  mutual  dis- 
inclination. The  princess  was  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Ahlden,  in  the  duchy  of  Zelle,  where  she 
was  allowed  to  rule  the  province  at  her  pleasure, 
and  to  retain  the  semblance  of  royal  state  ;  but 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  her  escape. 
Thus  she  passed  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  her 
life,  neither  her  parents,  nor  her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  appearing  to  sympathize  with 
her  complaints,  or  to  have  any  wish  to  see  her  at 
liberty. 

It  pleases  the  author  of  this  book  to  make  her 
the  heroine  of  a  romance.  We  have  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  her  virtue  celebrated  in  florid 
terms ;  and  we  are  favored  with  a  kind  of  diary 
which  she  kept  of  the  chief  events  of  her  life, 
thrown  into  the  form  of  dramatic  dialogue,  together 
with  the  narrative  of  one  of  her  attached  attend- 
ants, Madame  Knesebeck.  The  latter  is  instruc- 
tive, though  not  pleasing,  and  enables  us  to  form 
a  shrewd  guess  of  the  relations  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  princess  and  the  Count  Konigsmark. 

This  count  was  the  brother  of  that  Charles  John 
Konigsmark  who  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thynn,  and  who  owed 
his  escape  rather  to  his  rank  and  family  than  to 
any  doubt  that  could  be  entertained  of  his  guilt. 
Philip  seems  to  have  been  as  dissolute  and  as  ad- 
venturous as  his  brother.  When  at  the  court  of 
Hanover  he  had  an  intrigue  with  the  Countess 
Platen,  a  lady  high  in  favor;  and  the  contest  he- 
tween  this  dame  and  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea 
for  his  heart — the  term  is  profaned  in  speaking  of 
such  intercourse  ;  we  should  say  for  his  attentions 
— was  at  last  the  cause  of  his  death.  Madame 
Knesebeck  frankly  lets  us  observe  the  relations 
between  these  parties  in  her  narrative  : — 

"  One  year,  during  the  carnival,  among  other 
diversions,  there  was  given  a  ball,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  court.  On  this  occasion  young  Ko- 
nigsmark exhibited  such  astonishing  skill  and  ex- 
pertness  in  dancing,  that  he  excited  the  admiration 
of  everybody,  and  of  the  Countess  Platen  in  par- 
ticular. She  did  not  hesitate  to  go  up  to  him  be- 
fore all  present,  and  to  pay  him  the  highest  com- 
pliments on  his  performance,  declaring  that  she 
was  surprised  and  fascinated,  and  begging  him, 
when  the  assembly  was  over,  to  call  upon  her. 

"This  her  command  was  more  agreeable,  be- 
cause he  hoped  in  the  house  of  Countess  Platen  to 
pick  up  something  with  which  he  could  afterwards 
entertain  and  divert  our  princess.  When  the 
Countess  Platen  found  herself  alone  with  him  in 
her  house,  she  revealed  her  passion  to  him  with- 
out reserve,  and  at  the  same  time  employed  such 
allurements  that  he,  a  young  man,  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  not  scrupling  to  enjoy  it,  was  ready  in 
all  things  to  comply  with  her  wishes. 
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"  He  made  no  secret  of  this  to  the  princess  when 
he  next  came  to  see  her,  and,  as  she  was  no  friend 
to  Countess  Platen,  it  amused  her  to  converse  about 
her  vicious  courses  with  Kbnigsmark  and  me.  He 
was  required  to  relate  to  her  circumstantially  all 
that  afterwards  passed  between  him  and  Platen  ; 
and  it  is  very  possible,  as  this  gave  Konigsmark 
frequent  occasion  to  be  with  my  princess,  that  he 
sometimes  added  fictitious  circumstances  which 
had  never  happened,  that  he  might  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  her  company. 

"  The  beautiful  Countess  Platen,  closely  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  her  new  paramour,  discov- 
ered his  frequent  visits  to  the  princess,  and  soon 
betrayed  symptoms  of  jealousy  to  Konigsmark, 
and  ordered  him  to  discontinue  his  calls  on  the 
princess.  When  he  informed  the  princess  of  this, 
it  suggested  to  her  the  advice  that,  in  order  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  the  countess,  Konigs- 
mark should  obey  her,  and  abstain  from  frequent- 
ing the  society  of  the  princess. 

"  Hard  as  this  course  appeared  to  him,  it  was 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  But  in  order 
not  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  this  agreeable  con- 
versation, which  could  not  now  be  carried  on  ver- 
bally, it  was  transformed  into  a  written  one,  so 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  ivithout  letters  from  Kb- 
nigsmark, or  from  the  princess  to  him  ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  serve  for  the  channel  through  which 
they  were  transmitted." 

The  princess'  intimacy  with  so  confirmed  a  lib- 
ertine as  this  Konigsmark,  and  her  taste  for  the 
details  of  his  amours,  are  hardly  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  her  purity.  We  pass  over  notices  of 
some  disgusting  conversations  between  Konigs- 
mark and  the  Countess  Platen.  Fearing  their  in- 
trigue might  be  discovered,  she  proposed  to  him 
to  marry  her  daughter,  but  this  the  count  refused, 
and  thus,  it  is  said,  incurred  her  hatred.  Mad- 
ame Knesebeck's  friendly  narrative  is  equally  ex- 
plicit concerning  the  conduct  of  the  princess  on 
her  return  to  Hanover,  after  fruitless  appeal  to  her 
father,  and  on  her  preparations  for  flight  with  Ko- 
nigsmark : — 

"  As  this  disconsolate  princess  was  not  sufficiently 
cautious,  and  did  not  find  in  correspondence  with 
Konigsmark  so  much  comfort  as  in  conversation,  he 
was  summoned  through  my  means  to  come  to  her 
quite  privately ;  and,  as  on  her  side  despair,  so  on 
his  side  ardent  passion,  suggested  that  the  princess 
should  leave  Hanover,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
which  she  would  have  to  endure,  and  seek  protec- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  w^ho,  as  she 
believed,  would  not  hesitate  to  receive  her,  as  he 
had  always  manifested  extraordinary  friendship 
for  her. 

"  Count  Konigsmark  was  to  attend  her  in  this 
journey ;  he  was  also  to  furnish  for  the  purpose 
the  necessary  funds,  of  which  the  princess  was 
exceedingly  deficient." 

Previous  to  the  arrangements  made  for  their  de- 
parture, Konigsmark,  it  seems,  went  to  Saxony, 
and  openly  boasted  there  of  the  favor  he  was  in 
with  both  the  princess  and  the  Countess  Platen. 
On  his  return  the  princess  was  so  far  from  being 
displeased  with  his  impudence,  that  she  highly 
relished  his  accounts  of  what  had  passed.  On  the 
evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  flight  he 
stayed  with  the  princess  longer,  says  this  candid 
narrative,  "  than  was  prudent."  The  pair  parted 
affectionately,  and,  while  the  princess  was  packing 
up  her  jewels  in  her  chamber,  the  count  was  slain 
in  an  ante-room.    Intelligence  of  his  boastings  had 


reached  the  ears  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the 
Duke  of  Zelle.  His  arrest  was  determined  on, 
and  the  count,  from  what  motive  it  is  not  difficult 
to  say,  was  desperate.  As  little  stir  was  made 
about  his  death,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  took  place  seemed  to 
justify  it.  Among  his  papers  were  found  some  let- 
ters of  the  princess,  the  discovery  of  which,  says 
her  confidant,  Madame  Knesebeck,  "  overwhelmed 
her  with  mortal  terror."  In  this  corresp()ndence 
she  had  "  used  such  expressions  towards  Konigs- 
mark that  whoever  was  disposed  to  expound  them 
to  her  disadvantage  might  easily  excite  suspicion 
of  an  illicit  love  for  that  young  count."  Her  be- 
havior on  hearing  of  the  count's  death  was,  it  ap- 
pears, equally  open  to  suspicion.  "  She  com- 
plained bitterly,  and  several  times  wished  that, 
now  Konigsmark  had  died  on  her  account,  she 
could  die  too ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  she  thereby  ex- 
cited suspicion  that  she  had  been  on  terms  of  more 
than  ordinary  friendship  with  the  deceased  count." 

Out  of  these  circumstances  the  author  has  con- 
trived to  weave  a  narrative  very  exaggerated,  but 
not  very  clear  or  attractive.  We  are  told  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Countess  Platen  to  ruin  the  prin- 
cess— of  her  conspiracy  relating  to  an  embroidered 
glove — of  her  plot  to  assassinate  Konigsmark — of 
her  forged  letter  to  lure  him  to  the  princess'  apart- 
ments on  the  night  of  his  death — and  of  her  cruel- 
ty and  treachery  in  trampling  on  his  mouth  in  his 
dying  agonies,  that  he  might  not  avow  her  guilt 
and  the  princess'  innocence.  All  these  stories  are 
so  plainly  fabrications  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  investigating. 

In  her  confinement — if  the  princess'  residence 
at  Ahlden  can  be  so  called — she  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  complain  of  severity.  She  was  allowed 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  province  as  she  pleas- 
ed— to  maintain  an  extensive  correspondence — to 
enjoy  her  personal  liberty  within  the  limits  of  the 
domain — and  to  keep  up  a  large  establishment. 
Her  suite,  we  learn  from  the  author,  consisted  of 
a  governor,  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  and  two  or 
three  ladies.  Her  household  was  composed  of 
two  pages,  two  valets,  three  cooks,  a  baker,  a  but- 
ler, a  confectioner,  a  head  groom  with  several  sub- 
ordinates, a  coachman,  fourteen  footmen,  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  female  domestics.  Of  her 
manner  of  life  we  are  told  : — 

"The  Duchess  of  Ahlden,  as  she  was  now 
styled,  endeavored  to  occupy  her  mind  with  every 
kind  of  employment  that  presented  itself.  Among 
these  were  the  administration  of  the  estates  that 
produced  her  income,  her  correspondence,'  her 
diary,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  more  at 
length,  and  the  direction  of  her  household.  The 
instructions  for  her  head  cook  and  butler,  her  daily 
bills  of  fare  for  her  meals,  were  all  written  by  her- 
self; and  she  concluded  all  contracts.  But  a  great 
part  of  her  time  was  passed  in  a  course  of  active 
benevolence,  and  in  the  most  zealous  attention  to 
her  religious  duties.  She  proved  herself  a  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  neighborhood — improved  their 
dwellings,  interested  herself  in  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  laborers,  and  sought  to 
ameliorate  their  condition  by  every  means  in  her 
power." 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  must  be  matter  of  sat- 
isfaction that  so  bright  a  career  of  usefulness  was 
opened  to  a  lady  whose  conduct  showed  that, 
whatever  might  be  her  good  qualities,  discretion 
was  not  among  the  number.  As  she  lived  to  a 
ripe  age,  it  is  ifair  to  assume  that  her  treatment 
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did  not  injuriously  affect  either  her  health  or  her 
spirits. 

Of  the  inflated  style  in  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten, the  following  remarks  on  the  princess'  death 
afford  an  amusing  specimen  : — 

"  There  is  no  record  of  so  abominable  a  wrong 
ever  having  been  committed  even  by  the  worst  of 
despots.  The  Neros  and  the  Caligulas  were  care- 
less of  human  life  ;  the  monsters  of  tiie  Inquisition 
were  regardless  of  human  suffering  ;  the  Marats 
and  Robespierres  shed  seas  of  human  blood  ;  but, 
incarnate  demons  as  they  were,  they  tortured  and 
they  killed,  and  all  was  over.  We  have  heard  of 
slow  fires  for  the  victims  of  intolerance,  and  pro- 
longed torments  for  criminals  of  state,  but  what 
executioner  ever  before  presided  over  a  torture  that 
was  to  last  for  the  best  part  of  half  a  century  ? 
This  cold-blooded  atrocity,  too,  to  be  inflicted  on  a 
delicate  female — a  princess  by  birth,  a  wife,  and 
a  mother ! 

"  Yet  an  executioner  was  found  who  went 
through  this  unparalleled  cruelty  with  a  stern  de- 
termination that  the  most  unfeeling  inquisitors, 
and  the  worst  of  revolutionary  miscreants  might 
have  envied  ;  and  he  was  the  man  whose  dull 
heart  had  been  warmed  by  the  affections  of  his 
victim,  who  was  the  father  of  her  children,  and 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  the  conservator  of  her 
happiness  and  the  guardian  of  her  honor. 

"  We  have  had  pretty  specimens  of  royal  ty- 
ranny in  our  Richard  the  Third  aad  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Both  monarchs  were  remarkable  for 
their  want  of  sympathy  for  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Yet  their  murders  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  humane.  The  slow  assassination  of  his 
wife  by  George  the  First,  in  infamy,  stands  alone 
and  unrivalled." 

After  such  passages  as  these,  the  most  amusing 
portions  of  the  work  are 'the  descriptions  of  George 
I.  and  "  his  ugly  harem,"  which  are  drawn  with 
some  humor  and  much  bitterness.  If  the  king  had 
possessed  the  discrimination  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
choice  of  his  mistresses,  the  author  could  have 
forgiven  him ;  but  that  he  should  have  remained 
faithful  in  his  attachments  to  the  corpulent  Count- 
ess of  Darlington,  whose  bulk  procured  her  the 
cognomen  of  "  the  Elephant  and  Castle,"  and  the 
shrivelled  Duchess  of  Kendal,  whose  lank  height 
gained  her  the  title  of  "  the  Maypole,"  is  regarded 
as  utterly  disgraceful  to  his  taste,  and  wholly  un- 
pardonable. 

The  book  has  little  pretensions  to  an  historical 
character.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that 
the  author  has  been  diligent  in  collecting  materials 
which,  not  very  engaging  in  themselves,  have  been 
but  indifferently  employed. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  the  Rock- Nose  of  the  Whaler^  a  variety  of  the 
Balfena  Mystketus.  By  Alexander  H.  Guerin 
of  Geneva,  Surgeon  of  the  Ship  Superieur. 
Communicated  by  the  Author.* 

It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that  an  animal, 
apparently  so  very  different,  in  many  points,  from 
the  common  whale,  as  to  have  deserved  from  the 
whaler  a  distinct  name,  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  many  intelligent  and  active  natural- 
ists who  have  visited  the  Arctic  Regions.  We  do 
not  find  it  mentioned  anywhere ;  and  although 
Scoresby,  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject, 
tells  us  that  the  Mysticetus  is  met  with  in  the  bays 
*Mr.  Guerui  visited  Greenland  in  the  year  1844. 


and  inlets  of  Davis'  Straits,  and  that  there  are 
some  differences  observed  in  different  animals 
which  might  be  considered  as  constituting  them 
varieties,  he  gives  no  notice  of  any  difference  in 
their  habits  (Arc.  Reg.  vol.  i.,  p.  4fi9.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  other  writer  had  even  a  sus- 
picion of  the  Rock-nose,  as  it  is  called,  being  a 
variety. 

The  true  Mysticetus  is  often  found  in  the  Straits, 
though  not  generally  near  the  coast,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  land  ice,  and  among  the  heavy 
floating  ice,  known  as  the  middle  ice.  It  is  not 
till  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fishing  season 
that  this  whale  is  seen  along  the  shore,  which  it 
then  approaches  on  its  way  to  the  south  ;  though 
some  years  it  goes  south  along  the  edge  of  the  mid- 
dle ice,  without  coming  near  the  land.  The  Rock- 
nose  on  the  contrary,  never  leaves  the  coast,  and 
though  often,  when  crossing  a  bay,  it  goes  from 
point  to  point  or  cape  to  cape,  it  as  often  takes  a 
more  circuitous  route,  and  follows  the  shore,  the 
w^hole  way  round  the  inside  of  the  bay.  In  its 
passage  south,  the  last  mentioned  whale  goes 
either  in  shoals,  single,  or,  as  I  have  seen  occa- 
sionally, in  pairs,  when  the  two  seem  to  act  in 
concert,  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
sinking  at  the  same  instant. 

There  is  a  strange  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of 
the  Rock-nose,  from  which  ii  has  received  its 
rather  curious,  though  very  expressive  and  appro- 
priate name.  It  frequently  places  the  extremity 
of  its  head,  or  nose  as  the  whalers  call  it,  close  to 
the  shore,  upon  a  rock,  or  on  the  steep  and  stony 
bottom,  with  its  spiracles,  and  part  of  its  head  and 
body  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  re- 
mains perfectly  motionless  for  several  minutes.  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  in  that  position  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  a  pair  of  them,  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  remained  as  just  described,  for  more 
than  ten  minutes.  Though  they  were  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  ship,  the  breathing  was  so 
slow  and  easy,  as  neither  to  be  perceived  nor 
heard.  All  our  boats,  except  the  stern  boat,  were 
away  ;  this  last  was  immediately  lowered,  brought 
alongside,  manned,  and  sent  in  chase;  but  still, 
after  all  these  preparations,  which  took  a  long 
time,  it  was  not  till  the  harpooner  stood  up,  with 
harpoon  in  hand,  ready  to  strike,  that  the  whales 
began  to  move ;  which  they  did  so  swiftly  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  and  were  not  seen  again. 
This  happened  at  the  beginning  of  our  long  stay 
in  Cape  Searl  Sound.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
whalers  that  when  in  this  position,  the  Rock-nose 
is  feeding.  This,  however,  I  can  scarcely  believe, 
as  I  never  perceived  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
jaws  or  the  head  of  the  animal  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  frame,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the 
parts  above  water,  was  perfectly  motionless.  I 
therefore  think  it  more  probable  that  the  Rock-nose 
is  then  resting  itself,  being  enabled  by  its  position, 
to  breathe  more  at  ease,  with  less  effort,  and,  con- 
sequently, be  the  more  ready  to  renew  its  exertions 
either  to  feed  or  proceed  farther  to  the  soutii. 

I  have  also  to  remark  that  the  period  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Rock-nose  seems  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  true  Mysticetus;  the  last- 
mentioned,  setting  out  on  its  way  south  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  September ;  whilst  the  former 
does  not  generally  appear  in  the  lat.  66°  to  69°,  in 
any  considerable  numbers,  till  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  same  month,  and  often  is  seen  there,  as  late  as 
the  8th  or  10th  of  October.  The  state  of  the  ice 
and  weather,  and  the  age  of  the  individual,  have, 
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as  is  generally  believed ,  considerable  influence  over 
the  period  of  emigration  of  whales  in  general. 

Having  described  the  habits  of  these  animals, 
which  remain  in  large  shoals  in  the  bays  and  inlets 
of  lat.  71°  to  74°,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
that  there  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  shape 
between  the  Rock-nose  and  the  true  Mysticetus. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  I  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty.  It  is  of  such  importance  to  have 
the  whale  flenched  immediately  after  it  has  been 
towed  alongside,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
allow  time  for  actual  measurement;  besides,  the 
men  are  generally  tired,  and  require  rest  and 
refreshment,  so  that  none  could  be  found  to  assist 
in  measuring,  an  operation  which  no  one  could 
possibly  carry  on  by  himself.  I  shall,  therefore, 
mention  the  diflferences  which  struck  my  eye,  and 
which,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  to  be  the  general 
characters  by  which  the  Rock-nose  is  distinguished 
by  the  whaler. 

The  most  important  point  is  the  comparative 
size  of  the  head  and  body.  A  Rock-nose  of  10 
feet  whalebone,  is,  taking  the  extreme  length  of 
the  animal,  from  8  to  10  feet  shorter  than  a  true 
Mysticetus  having  the  same  length  of  whalebone, 
as  it  seldom  reaches  above  40  or  42  feet.  Of  this 
extreme  length  the  head  is  always  considerably 
more  than  a  third  ;  whilst,  in  the  true  Mysticetus, 
it  is,  as  stated  by  Scoresby,  as  16  to  51,  conse- 
quently less  than  the  third. 

The  whalebone  is  longer  in  comparison  to  the 
length  of  the  animal,  but  the  laminae  are  thin  for 
their  length. 

The  body  is  broader  and  terminates  more 
abruptly. 

The  tail  seems  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to 
that  of  the  true  Mysticetus  of  the  same  size. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  dark  velvet  brown, 
and  has  fewer  white  spots  than  that  of  the  other 
species  or  variety. 

The  Rock-nose  yields  less  oil,  compared  to  the 
length  of  whalebone,  than  the  true  Mysticetus. 

The  above  comparison  of  the  two  animals  in- 
duces me  to  believe  them  distinct  from  each  other  ; 
although  the  whalers  in  general  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  merely  a  difl^erence  of  age  that  causes 
this  difference  in  their  external  characters.  This, 
however,  appears  to  me  very  improbable.  If  we 
take  a  glance  at  zoology  in  general,  we  find  that 
animals  of  about  the  same  age  are  about  the  same 
size,  when  under  similar  circumstances.  I  would, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  believe  that  two  whales  of 
the  same  species,  of  the  same  length  of  whale- 
bone, would  be  of  about  the  same  age,  and  would 
present  nearly  the  same  external  characters  ;  but 
when  we  find  a  constant  and  considerable  difference 
both  in  habits  and  form,  we  may,  with  reason, 
infer  that  the  two  individuals  are  marked  varieties 
at  least,  if  not  different  species.  Besides,  we 
generally  find,  among  animals,  that  those  that  are 
fit  for  reproduction,  or  have  already  given  birth  to 
one  or  two  individuals,  have  attained  the  regular 
proportions  and  the  instincts  belonging  to  that 
particular  species.  Now,  as  cubs  or  suckers  are 
as  often  found  among  the  Rock-noses  as  among  the 
Middle  ice  whale,  the  former  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  maturity  ;  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Greenland  whale  can  be  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rnle.  I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  animals,  after  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  should  still  retain  a  difference  in  shape  and 


habits,  confining  themselves  to  the  bays  and  inlets ; 
whilst  the  other  portion,  at  the  same  period  of 
life,  changing  its  instinct  and  shape,  leaves  the 
shore  and  goes  to  roam  at  30  or  40  leagues  from 
the  coast,  and  that  under  the  same  latitude,  the 
same  climate,  and  under  similar  external  circum- 
stances. I  therefore  conclude  that  the  Rock-nose 
is  a  distinct  variety,  if  not  a  distinct  species.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Middle  ice  whale  is  the  true 
Balaena  Mysticetus  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  Rock- 
nose  is  the  same  species  as  the  Mysticetus  of  the 
South  Sea,  is  a  question  I  am  not  able  to  decide. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

At  one  of  the  recent  anniversaries  in  New  York, 
a  speaker  concluded  his  exhortation  to  persever- 
ance, by  reciting  the  following  verses  : 

A  swallow  in  the  Spring, 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled, 
With  patient  art,  but  ere  her  work  was  crowned 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought, 
But  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place  she  flew, 
And    with    her  mate,   fresh    earth   and   grasses 
brought. 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 
When  wicked  hand,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 
And  toiled  again  ; — and  last  nigiit,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,  and  lo  !  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  0  Man  ! 
Hath  Hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust  or  plan  ' 

Have  Faith,  and  struggle  on  ! 

Presbyterian. 


Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  published 
during  the  last  spring  in  numbers,  makes,  since  it 
has  been  completed,  two  very  compact  octavo  vol- 
umes of  over  500  pages  each.  The  value  of  this 
history  is  well  established — we  rank  it  among  the 
very  noblest  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity which  England  has  produced.  Its  reverend 
author,  since  the  lamented  death  of  Arnold  and 
Mitchell,  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  new  and 
liberal  school  of  English  scholarship,  a  school 
which  profiting  by  the  unbounded  activity  of  Ger- 
man research  bids  fair  to  arrive  at  results  even  as 
yet  undreamed  of.  To  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  vast  discoveries  made  in  a  region  so  long 
known,  we  would  merely  commend  a  comparison 
of  this  work  so  varied  in  learning,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  philosophy,  and  so  nice  in  critical  inquiry, 
with  the  crudities  of  Gillies  and  Goldsmith,  books 
which  still  linger  in  many  of  our  schools  and  sem- 
inaries.—  Churchman. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our  observations  would  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  fact,  if  not  in  profession,  the  whig 
party  is  more  unfriendly  to  the  United  States  than 
the  tories,  who  are  a  more  practical  and  practica- 
ble race  of  statesmen.  The  contrary  opinion 
seems  to  be  held  by  the  writer  of  the  following 
article  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

CHARACTERISTIC   IGNORANCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES- 
MEN. 

We  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  the  violent 
tory,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  conservative 
writers  of  Europe  habitually  assailing  the  insti- 
tutions and  national  character  of  this  country 
with  a  sort  of  fury.  Our  success  is  the  strongest 
argument  against  the  truth  of  their  system.  But 
we  must  own  that  we  are  surprised — and  that 
not  very  agreeably — to  see,  as  we  often  do,  the 
liberal  journals  adopting  the  same  tone,  and  thus 
playing  into  the  hands  of  their  and  our  worst  po- 
litical opponents.  Even  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  ablest  and 
most  judicious,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  and 
popular  publication  of  its  class,  is  far  from  being 
entirely  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  indulging 
in  this  wretched  jargon.  We  find  it  for  example, 
gravely  stated  in  a  late  article  in  that  journal  on 
the  Oregon  question,  written  with  remarkable 
ability,  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Senior,  that  "  igno- 
rance of  international  law  is  the  leading  defect  of 
American  statesmen." 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Senior  that  the  only  works  in  the  English 
language  of  any  value  on  international  law  are 
from  the  pen  of  an  American  statesman — our 
distinguished  minister  at  the  Court  of  BerUn  ; — 
and  this  defect  of  memory  is  the  less  excusable 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Senior  himself  is  understood  to 
have  written  the  highly  laudatory  notice  of  the 
last  of  those  works  which  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  Without  entering  into  any  gen- 
eral defence  of  the  character  of  American  states- 
men, which  speaks  for  itself  in  the  practical  re- 
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suits  of  their  labors,  it  may  be  sufllicient  to  remark 
that  the  principal  contributors  to  the  mass  of  di- 
plomatic correspondence  by  the  character  of  which 
their  pretensions  on  the  score  of  learning  in  inter- 
national law  must  be  tried,  are  such  men  as  Wash- 
ington, Jeflferson,  Madison,  Jay,  Hamilton,  the 
Morrises,  the  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys,  Gallatin, 
Marshall,  Monroe,  Rush,  Rives,  Livingston, 
McLane,  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Clay,  and  others 
of  the  same  order  of  intellect.  Occasional  errors 
may  perhaps  be  detected  in  the  writings  of  these 
distinguished  persons,  but  they  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, be  charged,  as  a  class,  with  "  ignorance  of 
international  law,"  and  Mr.  Senior,  in  making 
this  charge  upon  them,  without  aflfecting  their 
reputation,  only  diminishes  the  weight  of  his  own 
authority  and  that  of  the  journal,  in  which  he 
writes,  with  all  impartial  and  right-minded  men. 

We  doubt,  in  fact,  whether  any  existing  gov- 
ernment can  exhibit  a  body  of  state  papers,  on 
the  whole  more  creditable  to  the  learning  and 
talent  of  its  agents  than  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Senior  will,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to  put  his 
finger  in  the  collections  of  any  other  country, 
upon  abler  discussions  of  great  principles  in  na- 
tional law  than  are  contained  in  the  correspondence- 
between  Jefferson  and  Genet,  on  neutral  rights 
Adams'  letter  to  Erving  in  defence  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  by  General  Jack- 
son, or  the  despatches  of  the  commissioners  at 
Ghent.  These  last  elicited,  as  is  well  known, 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at  least  as  high  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Senior,  a  free  confession,  in  a 
speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  "  aston- 
ishing superiority"  displayed  on  the  American  side 
of  the  argument,  although  the  British  commis- 
sioners had  the  advantage  of  constant  consultation 
with  their  superiors  in  Downing  street,  while  the 
Americans  acted  under  general  instructions  upon 
their  own  immediate  responsibility. 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and  we 
will  therefore  merely  hint,  without  enlarging  on 
the  subject,  at  the  singular  fact  that  our  British 
friends,  after  a  thousand  years  of  national  exist- 
ence, have  not  yet,  with  all  their  literary  activity, 
produced  a  single  work  of  the  least  authority  or; 
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importance,  upon  national  law,  or  even  made  a 
respectable  collection  of  treaties  and  state  papers. 
For  this  whole  department  of  literature  they  are 
dependent  upon  their  continental  neighbors  and 
upon  the  "  characteristically  ignorant"  statesmen 
of  this  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
boasted  constitution,  upon  which,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  labors  of  Hallam,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  the  best  commentaries  in 
existence  are  still  the  feeble  essay  of  De  Lome, 
and  a  chapter  in  Montesquieu,  both  foreigners. 
Great  Britain  can  show  nothing  upon  the  subject 
which  will  sustain  a  moment's  comparison  with  the 
Federalist  or  Story's  Commentaries,  though  neither 
of  these  works  has  exhausted  the  great  theme  of 
the  American  Constitution. 

We  may  allude  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
recrimination,  but  rather  for  the  singularity  of 
such  an  oversight  in  such  a  quarter,  to  a  remark 
on  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States,  contained  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  Lord  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy, 
also  attributed  to  Mr.  Senior.  It  is  there  stated  that 
"  the  democracy  of  the  United  States  bullied  Spain 
out  of  Louisiana. 

A  writer  of  so  much  pretension,  and  one  who 
ventures  to  charge  the  whole  body  of  American 
statesmen  with  characteristic  ignorance,  ought  to 
have  been  aware, 

1.  That  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  France  and  not  Spain. 

2,  That  France  was  then  under  the  government 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  personage  who  had  pre- 
viously bullied  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  including 
England,  into  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  would 
not  have  been  easily  bullied  out  of  anything  by  the 
.United  States. 

:3.  That  the  proposal  for  the  cession  of  Loui- 
paiana  came  from  France  and  not  from  the  United 
.'^States. 

Tfee  latter  had  experienced  considerable  incon- 
venience from  the  refusal  of  Spain,  while  Loui- 
:siana  repaained  in  her  hands,  to  allow  us  a  right  of 
(deposit  at  'New  Orleans.     At  the  retrocession  of 
the  colony  by   Spain   to  France,  Mr.    Jefferson 
.  deputed  Mr.  Monroe  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Napoleon  for  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  a 
little  territory  in  its  vicinity.     The  First  Consul 
had  procured  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  from 
Spain,   at  a  time  when  Europe  appeared  to   be 
about  settling  down  upon  the  basis  of  peace,  with 
the  intention  of  keeping  it.     But  before  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's arrival  at  Paris,  appearances  had  changed  in 
this  respect,  and  a  new  war  had  become  certain. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
'have  enabled  her  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana 
at  once,  had  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  France  ; 
and  anything  that  Napoleon  could  obtain  by  ceding 
it  to  us,  was,  of  course,  clear  profit.     When  Mr. 
Monroe  presented  himself  with  his  proposal  to 


purchase  New  Orleans,  he  was  accordingly  met 
by  an  ojfer  from  France  to  cede  the  whole  col- 
ony. Perceiving  the  importance  of  the  over- 
ture, and  the  expediency  of  striking  while  the 
iron  was  hot,  he  took  the  responsibility,  without 
waiting  for  instructions,  of  accepting,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  upon  this  basis.  This  energetic, 
and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  sagacious  act, 
ought, — had  he  never  rendered  any  other  service 
to  the  country, — to  shield  Mr.  Monroe  from  the 
reproach  of  mediocrity  that  has  sometimes  been 
thrown  upon  him,  and  to  place  him  on  the  list  of 
our  most  distinguished  chief  magistrates  and 
statesmen. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  •'  the  democracy 
of  the  United  States  bullied  Spain  out  of  Loui- 
siana." 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  article  last 
quoted,  we  find  the  following  highly  flattering 
remarks  upon  our  national  character. 

"  To  the  influences  which  thus  corrupt  and 
degrade  the  person,  who  is  both  her  chief  magis- 
trate and  prime  minister,  we  attribute  much  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  public,  and,  we  fear  we  must 
add,  private  character  of  America, — the  bluster, 
the  vanity,  the  rapacity,  the  violence  and  the 
fraud  which  render  her  a  disgrace  to  democratic 
institutions  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.^^ 

This  violent  language  is  explained,  but,  we 
think,  not  justified  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Senior 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  No  one  can  be  less  disposed 
than  we  are  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  that 
institution,  or  regret  more  deeply  that  so  estimable 
a  person  should  have  lost  money  by  it ;  but  Mr. 
Senior,  as  a  philosopher,  ought  to  bear  a  merely 
pecuniary  loss  with  more  equanimity ;  and,  espe- 
cially, ought  not  to  visit  upon  a  whole  nation  the 
sins  of  a  corporation,  substantially  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  individual,  whose  course  has  been  dis- 
tinctly reprobated  by  the  government  of  the  Union 
and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  citizens. 


Wiley  &  Putnam  have  begun  a  Foreign  Li- 
brary, uniform  with  their  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing. Vols.  1  and  2  are  the  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  written  by  himself,  and  translated  by  Ros- 
coe.  We  read  this  work  many  years  ago,  with 
much  interest.  The  vanity,  fury  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  artist,  are,  however,  rather  monoto- 
nous. Vols.  28  and  33  of  their  other  library,  are 
English  Comic  Writers,  by  Hazlitt — and,  thrice 
welcome,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

We  have  received  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine 
for  November.     Practical  and  useful,  as  usual. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  The  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Daniel 

De  Foe;  with  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  Literary  Prefaces  to  the  various  pieces, 
and  illustrative  Notes ;  including  all  contained 
in  the  Edition  attributed  to  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  with  considerable  additions.  20  vols. 
8vo.     Oxford  :   1842. 

2.  The  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe ;  with  a  Memoir  of 

his  Life  and  Writings.  By  William  Haz- 
LiTT,jun.    3  vols.  Royal  8  vo.  London:  1843. 

It  is  with  De  Foe  dead,  as  it  was  with  De  Foe 
living.  He  stands  apart  from  the  circle  of  the 
reigning  wits  of  his  time.  Along  with  their  names, 
his  name  is  not  called  over.  What  in  this  respect 
was  the  fashion  formerly,  is  the  fashion  still ;  and 
whether  sought  for  in  the  histories  of  Smollett  or 
of  Lord  Mahon,  his  niche  is  vacant.  He  is  to  be 
found,  if  at  all,  aloof  from  his  great  contempora- 
ries. His  life,  to  be  fairly  written,  should  be  writ- 
ten as  the  "  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  lived  above  Seventy 
Years  all  alone,  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain." 

He  was  born  much  about  the  time  of  that  year 
of  grace,  1661,  when  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  wife, 
walking  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  saw  "  the  finest 
smocks  and  linen  petticoats  of  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,"  that 
ever  they  saw  :  "  it  did  me  good  to  look  at  them," 
adds  the  worthy  man.  There  was  but  little  in 
those  days  to  do  anybody  good.  The  people, 
drunk  with  the  orgies  of  the  Restoration,  rejoiced 
in  the  gay  dissoluteness  of  the  court.  To  be  a  bad 
Englishman  and  a  worse  Christian,  was  to  be  a 
good  Protestant  and  a  loyal  subject.  Sheldon  gov- 
erned the  church,  and  Clarendon  the  state ;  the 
bishop  having  no  better  charity  than  to  bring  a 
Presbyterian  preacher  into  contempt,  and  the  chan- 
cellor no  better  wisdom  than  to  reduce  him  to  beg- 
gary. While  Sheldon  entertained  his  dinner-table 
with  caricatures  of  a  dissenting  minister's  sermon, 
"  till,"  says  one  of  his  guests,  "  it  made  us  all 
burst;"  Clarendon  was  drawing  up  that  Act  of 
Uniformity,  by  which,  in  one  day,  he  threw  out 
three  thousand  ministers  from  the  benefices  they 
held. 

This  was  in  1662 ;  and  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  religious  persecution,  under  which,  with 
God's  blessing,  the  better  part  of  the  English 
character  reawakened,  and  the  hardy  virtues  of 
Dissent  struck  root  and  flourished.  Up  to  this 
time,  vast  numbers  of  the  Presbyterians,  strongly 
attached  to  monarchy,  desired  but  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement of  Episcopacy ;  and  would  have  given  in 
their  adherence  to  any  moderate  system.  The 
hope  of  such  a  compromise  was  now  rudely  closed. 
In  1663  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  punishing 
with  transportation  a  third  offence  of  attendance  on 
any  worship  but  that  of  the  church  ;  and  while  the 
plague  was  raging,  two  years  after,  the  Oxford  Act 
banished  five  miles  from  any  corporate  town  all 
who  should  refuse  a  certain  oath,  which  no  Non- 
conformist could  honestly  take.  Secret,  stealthy 
worship  was  the  resource  left;  and  other  things 
throve  in  secret  with  it,  which  would  less  have 
prospered  openly.  Substantial  citizens,  wealthy 
tradesmen,  even  gossiping  secretaries  to  the  admi- 
ralty, began  to  find  other  employment  than  the 
criticism  of  Lady  Castlemaine's  lace,  or  admiration 
of  Mistress  Nell  Gwynne's  linen.  It  appeared  to 
be  dawning  on  them  at  last,  that  they  were  really 
living  in  the  midst  of  infamy  and  baseness ;  that 


buffoons  and  courtesans  were  their  rulers  ;  that  de- 
feat and  disgrace  were  their  portion  ;  that  a  Dutch 
fleet  was  riding  in  their  channel,  and  a  perjured 
and  pensioned  popish  despot  sitting  on  their 
throne. 

The  indulgence  granted  to  dissenters  in  the  year 
of  the  Dutch  war,  (the  previous  year  had  been  one 
of  fierce  persecution,)  opened,  among  other  meet- 
ing-houses, that  of  Little  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate  ; 
where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Annesley,  ejected  from  his 
living  of  Cripplegate  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ad- 
ministered his  godly  lessons.  Under  him  there 
sat,  in  that  congregation  of  earnest  listeners,  the 
family  of  a  w^ealthy  butcher  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate  ;  and  the  worthy  minister  would  stop  approv- 
ingly, as  he  passed  the  seats  of  Mr.  Foe,  to  speak 
to  that  bright-eyed  lad  of  eleven,  by  name  Daniel, 
whose  activity  and  zeal  in  the  good  cause  were  al- 
ready such,  that,  in  fear  their  Popish  governors 
might  steal  away  their  printed  Bibles,  he  had 
"  worked  like  a  horse  till  he  had  written  out  the 
whole  Pentateuch."  For  the  gleam  of  liberty  to 
dissenters  had  been  but  a  veil  for  the  like  indul- 
gence to  Papists ;  and  it  was  known  at  this  very 
time,  that  the  high-minded  Richard  Baxter  had  re- 
fused a  bribe  of  jC50  a  year,  to  give  in  his  public 
approval  of  these  questionable  favors  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  James  Foe  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his 
son  Daniel.  He  gave  him  the  best  education 
which  a  dissenter  had  it  in  his  power  to  give.  He 
sent  him  to  the  then  famous  academy  at  Newing- 
ton  Green,  kept  by  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  an  excel- 
lent Oxford  scholar,  and  a  man  of  various  and  large 
ability ;  whom  Harvard  College  in  New  England 
afterwards  chose  for  vice  president,  when  driven  by 
ecclesiastical  persecution  to  find  a  home  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Here  the  lad  was  put  through  a  course 
of  theology ;  and  was  set  to  study  the  rudiments 
of  political  science.  These  things  Mr.  Morton 
reckoned  to  be  a  part  of  education.  He  also  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy ;  of  logic,  geography,  and  his- 
tory ;  and  when  he  left  the  school,  was  reasonably 
accomplished  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  French 
and  Italian.  He  had  made  himself  known,  too,  as 
a  "  boxing  English  boy;"  who  never  struck  his 
enemy  when  he  was  down.  All  this  he  recounted 
with  no  immodest  or  unmanly  pride,  when  assailed 
in  after  life  for  his  mean  dissenter's  education  ;  and 
he  added  that  there  was  a  fifth  language,  beside 
those  recounted,  in  which  it  had  been  Mr.  Mortons 
endeavor  to  practise  and  improve  his  scholars. 
'*  He  read  all  his  lectures,  gave  all  his  systems, 
whether  of  philosophy  or  divinity,  and  had  all  his 
declaimings  and  dissertations,  in  English.  We 
were  not  critics  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  perfect 
in  languages,  and  perfectly  ignorant,  if  that  tenn 
may  be  allowed,  of  our  mother  tongue.  We  were 
not  destitute  of  languages,  but  we  were  made  mas- 
ters of  English ;  and  more  of  us  excelled  in  that 
particular,  than  of  any  school  at  that  time." 

So  passed  the  youth  of  Daniel  Foe,  in  what  may 
be  well  accounted  a  vigorous  and  healthy  English 
training.  With  sharp  and  strong  faculties,  with 
early  and  active  zeal,  he  looked  out  from  his  hon- 
est father's  home  and  his  liberal  teacher's  study, 
upon  a  course  of  public  events  well  fitted  to  en- 
force, by  dint  of  bitter  contrast,  the  value  of  high 
courage,  of  stern  integrity,  and  of  unbending  faith- 
fulness. He  would  be  told,  by  all  whom  he  es- 
teemed, of  the  age  of  great  deeds  and  thoughts 
which  had  lately  passed  away  ;  and  thus  early 
would  learn  the  difference,  on  which  he  dwelt  in 
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one  of  his  first  vritings,  between  the  grand  old 
blind  schoolmaster  of  Bunhill-fields,  just  buried  in 
his  father's  parish  of  Cripplegate,  and  the  ribald 
crowd  of  proliig-ate  poets  lounging  and  sauntering 
in  St.  James'.  There  is  no  better  school  for  the 
love  of  virtue,  than  that  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
vice.  He  would  hear  discussed,  with  fervid  and 
honest  indignation,  the  recall  of  the  indulgence  in 
1674,  after  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  dissent 
had  been  defeated  ;  the  persecution  of  Baxter  and 
Manton  in  the  following  year ;  the  subsequent 
gross  interference  of  the  bishops  against  a  final 
effort  for  accommodation ;  and  the  fierce  cruelty 
of  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformists,  between 
1676  and  1678.  Then,  in  the  latter  memorable 
year,  he  would  find  himself  involved  in  that  sudden 
and  fierce  reaction  of  the  anti-papist  feeling  of  the 
time,  which,  while  Protestants  and  Presbyterians 
were  groaning  under  a  popish  prince,  sent  number- 
less innocent  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  to  Protes- 
tant and  Presbyterian  scaffolds. 

When  the  rage  of  the  so-called  Popish  Plot 
burst  forth,  Mr.  Morton's  favorite  pupil  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year.  We  need  not  say  how  freely 
we  condemn  that  miserable  madness  ;  or  in  what 
scorn  we  hold  the  false-hearted  spies  and  truculent 
murderers,  whose  worthless  evidence  sacrificed 
so  many  noble  and  gentle  lives.  But  we  as  little 
doubt  that,  to  honest  Presbyterians  then  existing, 
the  thing  was  not  that  cruel  folly  it  now  seems  to 
us  ;  and  we  can  understand  their  welcoming  at 
last,  in  even  that  wild  frenzy,  a  popular  denuncia- 
tion of  the  faith  which  they  knew  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  yet  knew 
to  be  the  faith  of  him  who  held  and  of  him  who 
was  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Out  of  the  villany 
of  the  court  sprang  tliis  counter  villany  of  Titus 
Gates ;  and  the  meetings  in  which  that  miscreant 
harangued  the  London  citizens,  were  the  first 
effectual  demonstration  against  the  government  of 
Charles  II.  We  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  there 
was  often  to  be  seen  among  his  crowds  of  excited 
listeners,  but  less  excited  than  they,  a  middle- 
sized,  spare,  active,  keen-eyed  youth — the  son  of 
Mr.  Foe  of  Cripplegate. 

At  these  meetings  were  first  heard  bandied  from 
side  to  side,  the  two  not  least  memorable  words  in 
English  history.  Then  broke  forth,  when  the 
horrible  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  were  the  theme, 
groans  of  sympathy  for  those  tortured  Cameronians 
who  lived  on  the  refuse,  the  "  weak"  of  the  milk, 
and  so  had  got  the  Scotch  name  of  Whigs;  then, 
when  justification  was  sought  for  like  cruelties  and 
tortures  against  the  opposite  faith,  shouts  of  exe- 
cration were  hurled  against  the  Papists  who  would 
murder  Titus  Gates,  and  who,  for  their  thieving 
and  villanous  tendencies,  had  got  the  Irish  name 
of  Tories.  Young  Foe  remembered  this  in  after 
life  ;  and  described  the  blustering  hero  of  these 
scenes,  with  a  squat  figure,  a  vulgar  drawling 
voice,  and  (right  in  the  centre  of  his  broad  flat 
face)  a  mouth  of  fit  capacity  for  the  huge  lies  it 
uttered,  "  calling  every  man  a  Tory  that  opposed 
him  in  discourse."  For  be  it  noted  to  the  credit 
of  the  youth's  sagacity,  he  did  not  even  now,  to 
adopt  his  own  expression,  "  come  up  to  all  the 
extravagances  of  some  people  in  their  notions  of 
the  Popish  plot."  He  believed,  indeed,  that 
wherever  sincere  Popery  was,  a  conspiracy  to  act 
in  conformity  with  it  would  not  be  far  off.  "  I 
noA'^er  blame  men  who,  professing  principles  de- 
structive of  the  constitution  they  live  under,  and 
believing  it  their  just  right  to  supplant  it,  act  in 


conformity  to  the  principles  they  profess.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  were  a  Papist,  I  should  do  the  same. 
But  when  we  ran  up  that  plot  to  general  massa- 
cres, fleets  of  pilgrims,  bits  and  bridles,  knives, 
handcuffs,  and  a  thousand  such  things,  I  confess, 
though  a  boy,  I  could  not  then,  nor  can  now, 
come  up  to  them.  And  my  reasons  were,  as  they 
still  are,  because  I  see  no  cause  to  believe  the 
Papists  to  be  fools,  whatever  else  we  had  occasion 
to  think  them." 

So  saved  from  the  general  folly  of  the  Presby- 
terian party,  and  intolerant  only  because  a  larger 
toleration  was  at  stake,  this  manly  and  sagacious 
lad  needed  neither  knife  nor  handcuff  to  save  him- 
self from  a  Papist.  He  walked  through  the  thick 
of  the  riots  with  reliance  on  a  stout  oaken  cudgel, 
which  he  called  his  "  Protestant  flail  ;"  and 
laughed  at  the  monstrous  lies  that  fed  the  vulgar 
cravings,  and  kept  taverns  agape  with  terror.  See 
him  enter  one,  and  watch  the  eager  group.  A 
fellow  bawls  forth  the  last  invention  against  "  the 
Papishes."  It  concerns  the  new  building  honest 
men  took  such  pride  in,  and  Papists,  for  a  reason, 
hated  so.  It  is  about  the  "  tall  bully"'  of  a  monu- 
ment ;  and  everybody  pricks  up  his  ears.  What 
has  happened?  "  Why,  last  night,  six  French- 
men came  up  and  stole  away  the  monument ;  and 
but  for  the  watch,  who  stopped  them  as  they  were 
going  over  the  bridge,  and  made  them  carry  it 
back  again,  they  might,  for  aught  we  know,  }iav3 
carried  it  over  into  France,  These  Papishes  will 
never  have  done."  Is  the  tale  incredible?  Not 
half  so  much,  as  that  some  of  those  assembled 
should  stare  and  doubt  it.  But  now  steps  for- 
ward "  Mr.  Daniel  Foe."  He  repeats  the  story  ; 
and  tells  the  unbelievers  to  satisfy  their  doubts  by 
going  to  the  spot,  "  where  they  'd  see  the  work- 
men employed  in  making  all  fast  again."  'The 
simpletons  "swallowed  the  joke,  and  departed 
quite  satisfied."  The  touch  of  reality  sent  it 
down.  A  genius  for  homely  fiction  had  strolled 
into  the  tavern,  and  found  its  first  victims.  They 
deserved  a  ripe  old  age,  and  the  reading  oi  Hohin- 
son  Crusoe. 

But  the  strolling  into  taverns  ?  It  is  little  likely 
that  Mr.  Morton  or  the  elder  Mr.  Foe  would  have 
sanctioned  it ;  but  the  Presbyterian  ministry  was 
no  longer,  as  it  once  had  been,  the  youth's  desti- 
nation. He  seems  to  have  desired  a  more  active 
sphere  ;  and  was  put  to  the  business  of  commerce. 
His  precise  employment  has  been  questioned  ;  but 
when  his  libellers  in  later  life  called  him  a  hosier, 
he  said  he  had  never  been  apprentice  to  that  craf\, 
though  he  had  been  a  trader  in  it :  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that,  in  seven  years  from  the 
present  date,  he  had  a  large  agency  in  Freeman's 
Court,  Cornhill,  as  a  kind  of  middleman  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  retail  trader.  He  was  a 
freeman  of  London  by  his  birth  ;  on  embarking  in 
this  business  of  hose-factor,  he  entered  the  livery ; 
and  he  wrote  his  name  in  the  chamberlain's  book, 
"  Daniel  Foe." 

Seven  eventful  years.  Trade  could  not  so 
absorb  him,  but  that  he  watched  them  with 
eager  interest.  Nor  without  hope.  Hope  would 
brighten  in  that  sensible  manly  heart,  when  it 
most  deserted  weaker  men's.  When  the  king, 
alarmed,  flung  off  his  lounging  sloth  for  crueller 
enjoyments ;  when  lampoons  and  ballads  of  the 
streets  became  fiercer  than  even  Portsmouth's  im- 
pudence ;  when  such  serious  work  was  afoot,  that 
a  satire  by  Dryden  counted  more  at  court  than  an 
indecency  by  Rochester ;  when  bills  to  exclude  a 
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Popish  succession  were  lost  in  the  upper  house  but 
by  a  phalanx  of  Protestant  bishops,  and  the  lower 
house,  that  had  passed  them,  rudely  dissolved  by  a 
furious  monarch  and  intemperately  assailed  by  his 
servile  churchmen,  was  calmly  defended  by  a  Syd- 
ney and  a  Somers  ;  when,  the  legitimate  field  of 
honest  warfare  closed,  dark  conspiracies  and  trea- 
sons took  its  place,  and  the  boasts  of  the  reckless 
Shaftesbury  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that 
he  'd  walk  the  king  leisurely  out  of  his  dominions, 
and  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  vagabond  on  the 
earth  like  Cain ; — no  fear  was  likely  to  depress, 
and  no  bragging  was  needed  to  keep  in  hope,  a 
shrewd,  clear  intellect.  The  young  Cornhill 
merchant  told  his  countrymen  afterwards,  how  it 
had  gone  with  him  then  ;  how  tyranny  had  taught 
him  the  value  of  liberty,  Popery  the  danger  of 
passive  pulpits,  and  oppression  how  to  prize  the 
fence  of  laws  ;  with  what  interest  he  had  observed 
the  sudden  visit  of  the  king's  nephew,  William  of 
Orange,  already  the  hero  of  the  Protestant  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  lately  wedded  to  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  throne ;  of  what  light  esteem  he 
held  the  monarch's  disregard  of  that  kinsman's 
prudent  counsel  ;  and  with  what  generous  anger, 
yet  unshrinking  spirit,  he  saw  the  men  who  could 
not  answer  Algernon  Sydney's  book,  erect  a  scaf- 
fold to  take  off  his  head. 

It  was  his  first  brave  impulse  to  authorship  of 
his  own.  In  the  year  made  infamous  by  the 
judicial  murders  of  Russell  and  Sydney,  he  pub- 
lished his  first  political  essay.  It  was  a  prose  lam- 
poon on  high  church  absurdities;  and,  with  much 
that  would  not  bear  present  revival,  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  robust  new  mind,  fresh  from  the  read- 
ing of  Rabelais.  It  stirred  the  veteran  libeller 
L'Estrange,  and  pamphlet  followed  pamphlet.  It 
needs  not  to  touch  the  controversy  now.  It  is 
dead  and  gone.  Oxford  herself  repudiates,  with 
shame,  the  decree  she  passed  in  full  convocation 
on  the  day  of  Russell's  execution  ;  promulgating, 
on  pain  of  infamy  here  and  damnation  hereafter, 
the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  and  anathematizing  twenty-seven  propo- 
sitions from  Milton,  Baxter,  and  Godwin,  Bel- 
larmine,  Buchanan,  and  Hobbes,  as  seditious, 
scandalous,  impious,  blasphemous,  heretical,  and 
damnable. 

Having  fleshed  his  maiden  pen,  the  young  mer- 
chant soon  resumed  it,  in  a  cause  again  involving 
religious  liberty  ;  with  a  spirit  in  advance  of  his 
party  ;  and  with  force,  decision,  and  success. 
The  reign  of  Charles  was  now  setting,  in  a  sullen, 
dire  persecution.  Chapels  were  shut ;  ministers 
dying  in  jail  ;  congregations  scattered.  A  man 
who  would  not  take  the  sacrament  was  whipped  or 
pilloried  ;  a  man  who  would  not  take  it  kneeling, 
was  plundered  or  imprisoned.  "See  there!" 
cried  the  sharp  strong  sense  of  Daniel  Foe,  (busi- 
ness had  taken  him  to  Windsor,  and  he  had 
sauntered  into  St.  George's  Chapel  with  a  friend) 
— "  See  that  altar-piece  !  Our  Saviour  adminis- 
ters his  last  supper  to  his  disciples  sitting  round 
the  table  ;  and,  because  we  would  copy  that  pos- 
ture, the  government  oppresses  us."  Almost  as 
he  spoke,  the  end  was  approaching.  Evelyn  had 
seen  the  king  the  past  Sunday  evening,  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleve- 
land, and  iMazarine.  A  French  boy  sang  love- 
songs  in  a  glorious  gallery  ;  and,  round  a  table 
groaning  with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  golden 
pieces,  a  crev^r  of  profligate  courtiers  drank  and 
gambled.  "  Six  days  after,  all  was  in  the  dust ;" 
and  caps  in  the  air  for  James  the  Second. 


Of  the  new  monarch's  greetings,  the  most  gro- 
velling were  the  churchmen's  and  the  lawyers'. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester  preached  the  divinity  and 
infallibility  of  kings  ;  the  temple  benchers  and 
barristers  went  to  court  with  the  assurance  that 
high  prerogative,  "in  its  fullest  extent,"  was  the 
subject's  best  security  for  liberty  and  property  ; 
and  in  every  pulpit  thanksgivings  resounded.  In 
the  first  months  of  the  reign,  our  hose-factor  of 
Freeman's  Yard  heard  it  publicly  preached  from 
one  of  these  pulpits,  that  if  the  king  commanded 
the  subject's  head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to 
fetch  it,  the  subject  was  bound  to  submit,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  facilitate  his  own  decapitation. 
Close  upon  this  came  the  sudden  tidings  of  Mon- 
mouth's ill-fated  landing  ;  and  of  a  small  band  of 
daring  citizens  who  took  horse  and  joined  him, 
Daniel  Foe  was  one.  Perhaps  he  tiiought  his 
head  nearer  danger  than  it  was,  and  worth  a 
stroke  for  safety.  He  knew,  at  any  rate,  but  the 
better  sides  of  Monmouth's  character.  He  ad- 
mired his  popular  manners.  "  None  so  beautiful, 
so  brave  as  Absolon."  He  had  seen  him  among 
the  people  in  their  sports  ;  at  races  and  at  games  ; 
and  thought  his  bearing  sensible  and  manly. 
What  matter  if  Lucy  Waters  was  his  mother? 
He  knew  him  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  a  lover  of 
civil  freedom.  He  remembered  the  more  kindly 
his  disgrace  in  the  reign  just  passed,  for  having 
vainly  striven  to  moderate  Episcopal  cruelties,  in 
Scotland,  when  he  saw  the  first  Scottish  act  of  the 
reign  just  begun,  in  a  law  to  inflict  death  on  con- 
venticle preachers.  In  a  word,  our  incipient  rebel 
made  no  nice  balance  of  danger  and  success.  He 
saw  what  seemed  to  him  liberty  on  the  one  side, 
and  slavery  on  the  other;  and  resolved,  with 
whatever  fortune,  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  good 
cause.  He  mounted  horse  and  joined  the  in- 
vaders ;  was  with  them  in  Bristol  and  at  Bath  ; 
and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  crash  that  fol- 
lowed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  while  Bishops  Turner 
and  Ken  were  prolonging  Monmouth's  agonies  on 
the  scaffold,  for  the  chance  of  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  divine  right  and  non-resistance ;  and  while  Jef- 
freys' bloody  campaign,  through  tiie  scenes  of  the 
late  rebellion,  was  consigning  his  master  and  him- 
self to  eternal  infamy;  the  young  rebel-citizen  had 
effected  a  passage  over  seas.  At  about  this  time, 
he  certainly  was  absent  from  England  ;  as  cer- 
tainly had  embarked  some  capital  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  trade  ;  and  no  one  has  questioned 
his  narrow  escape  from  the  clutch  of  Jeffreys. 
The  mere  escape  had  been  enough  for  other  men. 
His  practical,  unwearying,  versatile  energy,  made 
it  the  means  of  new  adventure;  the  source  of  a 
larger  experience  ;  the  incentive  to  a  more  active 
life.  He  had  seen  Spain,  Germany,  and  France, 
before  he  again  saw  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill ; 
and  when  he  returned,  it  was  with  the  name  he 
has  made  immortal.  He  was  now  Daniel  Dc 
Foe. 

Whether  the  change  was  a  piece  of  innocent 
vanity  picked  up  in  his  travels,  or  had  any  more 
serious  motive,  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire.  By 
both  names  he  was  known  to  the  last ;  but  his 
books,  in  almost  every  instance,  bore  that  by 
which  he  is  known  to  posterity.  He  found  a 
strange  scene  in  progress  on  his  return.  The 
power  of  the  king  to  dispense  with  the  laws,  had 
been  affirmed  by  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  ; 
and  he  saw  this  monstrous  power  employed  to  stay 
the  as  monstrous  persecution  of  Nonconformists 
and   dissenters.      A   license   purchased    for  fifty 
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shillinjffs  had  opened  the  prison  doors  of  Richard 
Baxter  ;  but  the  sturdy  lovers  of  freedom  who  pur- 
chased that  license,  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of 
doing  it,  that  they  placed  the  king  above  the  laws. 
It  was  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  of  the 
clearest  sight  had  lost  their  way,  and  the  steadiest 
were  daily  stumbling.  William  Penn  had  gone  up 
to  court  with  a  deputation  of  thanks ;  he  was 
seconded  by  not  a  few  Presbyterians;  he  had  the 
support  of  all  thos3  classes  of  dissent  whose  idea 
of  religion  rejected  altogether  the  alliance  of  civil 
government ;  and  though  the  main  Presbyterian 
body  stood  alo  )f,  it  was  in  an  attitude  of  deference 
and  fear,  witlioiit  dignity,  without  self-reliance. 
For  a  while  De  Foe  looked  on  in  silence  ;  and  then 
resolvedly  took  his  course. 

Of  James  t!ie  Second's  sincerity  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  as  little  of  his  bigotry  and  meanness. 
He  had  the  obstinate  weakness  of  his  father. 
"  There  goes  an  honest  gentleman,"  said  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  some  year  or  two  later, 
"  who  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass."  His 
unwearied,  sole  endeavor,  from  the  hour  in  which 
he  ascended  the  throne  to  that  in  which  he  was 
hurled  from  it,  was  to  establish  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  in  England.  When  the  church  that 
had  declared  resistance  unchristian,  and  proffered 
him  unconditional  obedience,  refused  him  a  single 
benefice,  fat  or  lean,  and  kept  his  hungering 
Popish  doctors  outside  the  butteries  of  her  Oxford 
colleges ;  the  dissenters  became  his  hope.  If  he 
could  array  dissent  against  the  church,  there  was 
an  entrance  yet  for  Rome.  It  was  his  passion. 
He  had  none  other.  It  stood  him  in  the  stead  of 
every  other  faith.  When  the  game  went  wholly 
against  him,  he  had  no  better  courage.  He 
thought  but  of  "  raising  the  host,"  and  winning  it 
that  way. 

De  Foe  understood  both  game  and  gambler. 
We  could  name  no  man  of  the  time  who  under- 
stood them  so  clearly  as  this  young  trader  of  Corn- 
hill.  He  saw  the  false  position  of  all  parties ;  the 
blundering  clash  of  interests,  the  wily  complica- 
tions of  policy.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  a 
church  that,  with  its  "  fawning,  whining,  canting 
sermons,"  had  played  the  Judas  to  its  sovereign. 
He  condemned  the  address-making  dissenters,  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  religious  liberty,  had  forgotten 
civil  freedom.  He  exposed  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  as,  in  plain  words,  a  fraudulent  project,  "  to 
create  a  feud  between  dissenters  and  the  establish- 
ment, and  so  destroy  both  in  the  end."  And, 
with  emphatic  eloquence,  he  exhorted  the  Presby- 
terian party,  that  now,  if  ever,  they  should  make 
just  and  reasonable  terms  with  the  church ;  that 
now,  if  ever,  should  her  assumption  of  superiority, 
her  disdain  of  equal  intercourse,  her  denial  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  be  effectually  rebuked  ;  that 
between  the  devil  sick  and  the  devil  well,  there 
was  a  monstrous  difference  ;  and  that,  failing  any 
present  assertion  of  rights  and  guarantees,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  them  when  she 
should  have  risen,  once  more  strengthened,  from 
her  humble  diet  and  her  recumbent  posture. 

The  advice  and  warning  were  urged  in  two 
masterly  publications.  The  dissenters  condemned 
them,  and  took  every  occasion  to  disclaim  their 
author.  De  Foe  bad  looked  for  no  less.  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  found  himself  that  solitary, 
resolute,  independent  thinker,  which,  up  to  his 
seventieth  year,  he  remained.  What  he  calls  the 
*'  grave,  weak,  good  men"  of  the  party,  did  not 
fail  to  tell  him  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  ;  but 


for  all  that  fell  out,  he  had  prepared  himself  abun- 
dantly. "He  that  will  s(^rve  men,  must  not 
promise  himself  that  he  shall  not  anger  them.  I 
have  been  exercised  in  this  usage  even  from  a 
youth.  I  had  their  reproaches  when  I  blamed 
their  credulity  and  confidence  in  the  flatteries  and 
caresses  of  Popery  ;  and  when  I  protested  against 
addresses  of  thanks  for  an  illegal  liberty  of  con- 
science founded  on  a  dispensing  power."  He  was 
thus  early  initiated  in  the  transcendent  art  of 
thinking  and  standing  alone. 

Whoso  can  do  this  manfully,  will  find  himself 
least  disposed  to  be  alone,  when  any  great  good 
thing  is  in  progress.  De  Foe  would  have  worked 
with  the  meanest  of  the  men  opposed  to  him,  in 
the  business  of  the  naticm's  deliverance.  He  knew 
that  Dyckvelt  was  now  in  England,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  state. 
He  had  always  honored  the  steady-purposed 
Dutchman's  master  as  the  head  of  the  league  of 
the  great  European  confederacy,  which  wanted 
only  England  to  complete  its  noble  purposes.  He 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  that  prince,  connected 
both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the  English 
throne,  to  watch  the  course  of  public  affairs  in  a 
country,  which  by  even  the  natural  course  of  suc- 
cession he  might  be  called  to  govern.  But  he 
despised  the  tory  attenjpt  to  mix  up  a  claim  of 
legitimacy  with  the  greater  design  of  elective 
sovereignty ;  and  laughed  with  the  hottest  of  the 
Jacobites  at  the  miserable  warming-pan  plot.  He 
felt,  and  was  the  first  to  state  it  in  print  at  the 
time,  that  the  title  to  the  throne  was  but  in  another 
form  the  more  sacred  title  of  the  people  to  their 
liberties.  So  he  mounted  his  "  rebel"  horse  once 
more  when  he  heard  of  the  landing  at  Torbay. 
He  was  with  the  army  of  William  when  James 
precipitately  fled  ;  he  was  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords  when  Hampden  took  up  the  vote  of  non- 
allegiance  to  a  Popish  sovereign,  and  wIipu  the 
memorable  resolution  of  the  13th  of  February 
declared  that  no  king  had  reigned  in  Enolatid 
since  the  day  of  James'  flight ;  he  heard  Wil- 
liam's first  speech  to  the  houses  five  days  later ; 
and,  "  gallantly  mounted  and  richly  accoutred," 
he  was  foremost  in  the  citizen  troop  of  volunteer- 
horse,  who  were  William  and  Mary's  guard  of 
honor  at  their  first  visit  to  Guildhall. 

De  Foe  never  ceased  to  commemorate  William's 
bearing  in  these  passages  of  his  life.  While  the 
convention  debates  were  in  progress,  the  calmly 
resolute  stadtholder  had  staid,  secluded,  at  St. 
James'.  Sycophants  sought  access  to  him,  coun- 
sellors would  have  advised  with  him  in  vain.  He 
invited  no  popularity  ;  he  courted  no  party.  The 
only  tory  chief  who  spoke  with  him,  came  hack  to 
tell  his  friends  that  he  set  "little  value  on  a 
crown."  The  strife,  the  heat,  the  violent  ani- 
mosity, the  doubtful  success — all  which  in  these 
celebrated  debates  seemed  to  affect  his  life  and 
fortune — moved  him  not.  He  desired  nothing  to 
be  concealed  from  him  ;  he  said  nothing  to  his 
informants.  This  only  was  known — he  would  not 
hold  his  crown  by  the  apron-strings  ol'  his  \\ire. 
He  would  not  reign  but  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. "They  are  an  inconstant  people.  Mar- 
shal," he  quietly  observed  to  Schomberg. 

Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  could  also  stand 
alone.  Here  was  a  king  for  such  a  subject  as  De 
Foe.  And  the  admiration  conceived  of  him  by 
the  citizen  merchant  deepened  into  passion.  He 
reverenced  him,  loved,  and  honored  him ;  and 
kept  as  a  festive  day  in  his  house,  even  to  the 
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close  of  his  life,  the  day  on  which  he  was  born  and 
landed.  Its  first  celebration  was  held  at  a  country 
house  in  Tooting,  which  it  would  seem  De  Foe 
now  occupied ;  and  the  manner  of  it  was  in  itself 
some  proof  of  what  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that 
the  resolute,  practical  habits  of  this  earnest,  busy 
man,  were  not  unattended  by  that  genial  warmth 
of  nature  which  alone  gives  strength  of  character 
such  as  his,  and  without  which  never  public  vir- 
tue, and  rarely  private,  comes  quite  to  its  maturity. 
In  this  village,  too,  in  this  year  of  the  revolution, 
we  find  him  occupied  in  erecting  a  meeting-house  ; 
in  drawing  together  a  nonconformist  congrega- 
tion ;  and  in  providing  a  man  of  learning  for  their 
minister.  It  was  an  object  always  near  his  heart. 
For  every  new  foundation  of  that  kind  went  some 
way  toward  the  rendering  dissent  a  permanent 
separate  interest,  and  an  independent  political 
body,  in  the  state ;  and  the  church's  reviving 
heats  made  the  task  at  once  imperative  and  easy. 
Wherfever  intemperate  language,  and  overbearing, 
arrogant  persecution,  are  characteristics  of  the 
highest  churchmen— should  we  marvel  that  sin- 
cere church-goers  turn  frighted  from  the  flame 
incessantly  flickering  about  those  elevated  rods, 
which  they  had  innocently  looked  to  for  safe  con- 
ductors ? 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  enjoyments, 
there  came  a  stroke  of  evil  fortune.  He  had  mar- 
ried some  little  time  before  this,  (nothing  further 
is  known  on  that  head,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
his  life  he  had  two  wives,  the  first  named  Mary, 
and  the  second  Susannah  ;)  and,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  family  growing  up  around  him,  he  saw 
his  fortune  swept  suddenly  away  by  a  large  unsuc- 
cessful adventure.  One  angry  creditor  took  out  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy;  and  De  Foe,  submit- 
ting meanwhile  to  the  rest  a  proposition  for  ami- 
cable settlement,  fled  from  London.  A  prison 
f>aid  no  debts,  he  said.  *'  The  cruelty  of  your 
aws  against  debtors,  without  distinction  of  honest 
or  dishonest,  is  the  shame  of  your  nation.  He 
who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  at  once,  may  be 
able  to  pay  them  at  leisure ;  and  you  should  not 
meanwhile  murder  him  by  law."  So,  from  him- 
self to  his  fellow-men,  he  reasoned  always.  No 
wrong  or  wretchedness  ever  befell  De  Foe,  which 
he  did  not  turn  to  the  use  and  profit  of  his  kind. 
To  what  he  now  struggled  with,  through  two  des- 
perate years,  they  mainly  owed,  seven  years  later, 
that  many  most  atrocious  iniquities  prevailing  in 
the  bankrupt  refuges  of  Whitcfriars  and  the  Mint 
were  repressed  by  statute ;  and  that  the  small 
relief  of  William's  act  was  at  least  reluctantly 
vouchsafed.  He  had  pressed  the  subject  with  all 
his  power  of  plain  strong  sense  ;  and  with  a  kind 
of  rugged  impressiveness,  as  of  the  cry  of  a  suf- 
ferer. 

His  place  of  retreat  appears  to  have  been  in 
Bristol.  Doubtless  he  had  merchant  friends  there. 
An  acquaintance  of  his  last  excellent  biographer, 
(Walter  Wilson,)  mentions  it  as  an  honorable  tra- 
dition in  his  family,  that  at  this  time  one  of  his 
Bristol  ancestors  had  often  seen  and  spoken  with 
*'  the  great  De  Foe."  They  call  him  the  Sunday 
Gentleman,  he  said ;  because,  through  fear  of  the 
bailiff's,  he  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  public  upon 
any  other  day ;  while  on  that  day  he  was  sure  to 
be  seen,  with  a  fine  flowing  wig,  lace  ruffles,  and 
a  sword  by  his  side,  passing  through  the  Bristol 
streets.  But  no  time  was  lost  with  De  Foe ; 
whether  watched  by  bailiffs,  or  laid  hold  of  by 
their  betters.     He   wrote,  in   his  present  retire- 


ment, that  famous  "Essay,  which  went  far  to  form 
the  intellect  and  direct  the  pursuits  of  the  most 
clear  and  practical  genius  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. *'  There  was  also,"  says  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, describing  the  little  library  in  his  uncle's 
house,  "  a  book  of  De  Foe's,  called  an  Essay  on 
Projects,  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  think- 
ing, that  had  an  mfluence  on  some  of  the  principal 
future  events  of  my  life." 

He  composed  the  Essay  here ;  though  it  was 
not  published  until  two  years  later.  What  the 
tendency  of  the  age  would  be  (partly  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  revolution,  for  commerce  and  religious 
freedom  have  ever  prospered  together ;  paniy  by 
the  financial  necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  im- 
pulse thereby  given  to  projects  and  adventure)  he 
had  promptly  discerned,  and  would  have  turned  to 
profitable  uses  in  this  most  shrewd,  wise,  and 
memorable  piece  of  writing.  It  suggested  reforms 
in  the  system  of  banking,  and  a  plan  for  central 
country  banks  ;  it  pointed  out  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages of  an  efficient  improvement  of  the  public 
roads,  as  a  source  of  public  benefit  and  revenue  ; 
it  recommended,  for  the  safety  of  trade,  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  law  against  the  honest  bankrupt,  and  a 
more  eflfectual  law  against  practised  knavery ;  it 
proposed  the  general  establishment  of  offices  for 
insurance,  "  in  every  case  of  risk  ;"  it  impres- 
sively enforced  the  expediency  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  of  a  kind  of  Savings  Bank,  among  the 
poor;  and,  with  eloquence  and  clear-sightedness 
far  in  advance  of  the  time,  it  urged  the  solemn 
necessity  of  a  greater  care  of  Lunatics,  which  it 
described  as  "a  particular  rent-charge  on  the 
great  family  of  mankind." 

A  man  may  aflford  to  live  alone  who  can  make 
solitude  eloquent  with  such  designs  as  these 
What  life  there  is  in  them !  what  a  pregnant 
power  and  wisdom,  thrown  broad-cast  over  the 
fields  of  the  future  !  It  might  not  be  ill,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  transfer  to  this  bankrupt  fugitive,  this  Sun- 
day Gentleman  and  every-day  earnest  Workman, 
with  no  better  prospect  than  a  bailiff"  visible  from 
his  guarded  window,  some  part  of  that  honor  and 
glory  we  too  freely  assign  to  more  prosperous 
actors  in  the  busy  period  of  the  revolution.  Cou'a 
we  move  by  the  four  days'  Bristol  coach  to  Lon- 
don, from  the  side  of  our  hero,  it  would  be  but  a 
paltry  scene  that  awaited  us  there.  We  should 
find  the  great  sovereign  obliged  to  repose  his  trust 
where  no  man  could  trust  with  safety.  There 
would  the  first  rank  growth  of  the  new-gotten 
Liberty  greet  ns  in  its  most  repulsive  forms. 
There  we  should  see  the  double  game  of  treachery 
to  the  reigning  and  to  the  banished  sovereign, 
played  out  with  unscrupulous  perfidy  by  rival 
statesmen  ;  opposition  and  office  but  varying  the 
sides  of  treason,  from  William  to  James.  There 
would  be  the  versatile  Halifax,  receiving  a  Jacob- 
ite agent  "with  open  arms."  There  would  be 
the  dry,  reserved  Godolphin,  engaged  in  double 
service,  though  without  a  single  bribe,  to  his 
actual  and  to  his  lawful  sovereign.  There  would 
be  the  soldier  Churchill,  paid  by  William,  taking  se- 
cret gold  from  James,  and  tarnishing  his  imperish- 
able name  with  an  infamous  treachery  to  England. 

And  all  this,  wholly  unredeemed  by  the  wit  and 
literature  which  graced  the  years  of  noisy  faction 
to  which  it  was  the  prelude.  As  yet  Pope  was 
an  infant  in  the  cradle  ;  Addison  and  Steele  were 
boys  at  school ;  Bolingbroke  was  icriding  Greek 
at  Christ  Church  ;  and  Swift  was  amanuensis  in 
Sir  William  Temple's   house,  for  his  board  and 
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twenty  pounds  a-year.  The  laureateship  of  Dry- 
den  has  fallen  on  Shad  well ;  even  Garth's  Dispen- 
sary has  not  yet  been  writ;  Mr.  Tate  and  Mr. 
Brady  are  dividing  the  town  ;  the  noble  accents 
of  Locke  on  behalf  of  toleration  are  inaudible  in 
the  press ;  but  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  prepares 
his  epics  ;  and  Bishop  Burnet  sits  down  in  some 
terrible  passion,  to  write  a  character  in  his  history. 
We  are  well  content  to  return  to  Bristol,  and  take 
humbler  part  with  the  fortunes  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

We  have  not  recounted  all  the  projects  of  his 
Essay.  The  great  design  of  education  was  em- 
braced in  it,  and  a  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
letters.  It  proposed  an  academy,  on  the  plan  of 
that  founded  in  France  by  Richelieu,  to  "  encour- 
age polite  learning,  establish  purity  of  style,  and 
advance  the  so  much  neglected  faculty  of  correct 
language  ;" — urging  upon  William,  how  worthy 
of  his  high  destiny  it  would  be  to  eclipse  Louis 
Quaforze  in  the  peaceful  arts,  as  much  as  he  had 
eclipsed  him  in  the  field  of  battle.  Nor  let  us 
omit  recital  of  the  military  college  he  would  have 
raised  ;  of  his  project  for  abolition  of  impressment ; 
and  of  his  college  for  the  education  of  women. 
His  rare  and  high  opinion  of  women  had  given 
him  a  just  contempt  for  the  female  training  of  his 
time.  He  could  not  think,  he  said,  that  God  ever 
made  them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  to  be 
only  stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves. 
"  A  woman,  well-bred  and  well  taught,  furnished 
with  the  additional  accomplishments  of  knowledge 
and  behavior,  is  a  creature  without  comparison. 
Her  society  is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments  ; 
she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wit,  and 
delight."  The  passage  reminds  us  of  the  best 
writings  of  Steele. 

His  Bristol  exile  was  now  closed,  by  the  de- 
sired arrangement  with  his  creditors.  They  con- 
sented to  compound  his  liabilities  for  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  take  his  personal  security  for  the 
payment.  In  what  way  he  discharged  this  claim, 
and  what  reward  they  had  who  trusted  him,  an 
anecdote  of  thirteen  years'  later  date  (set  down  in 
the  book  of  an  enemy)  will  tell.  While  the  cof- 
fee-houses raged  against  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
1  Mgn  of  Anne,  a  knot  of  intemperate  assailants  in 
one  of  them  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  person 
who  sat  at  a  table  apart  from  theirs.  "Come, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  let  us  do  justice.  I  know 
this  De  Foe  as  well  as  any  of  you.  I  was  one  of 
his  creditors ;  compounded  with  him,  and  dis- 
charged him  fully.  Years  afterward  he  sent  for 
me ;  and  though  he  was  clearly  discharged,  he 
paid  me  all  the  remainder  of  his  debt  voluntarily, 
and  of  his  own  accord  ;  and  he  told  me,  that,  so 
far  as  God  should  enable  him,  he  meant  to  do  so 
with  everybody."  The  man  added,  that  he  had 
placed  his  signature  to  a  paper  of  acknowledg- 
ment, after  a  long  list  of  other  names.  Of  many 
witnesses  to  the  same  effect,  only  one  other  need 
be  cited.  Four  years  later,  when  the  house  of 
lords  was  the  scene  of  a  libel  worse  than  that  of 
the  coffee-house  disputants,  but  with  no  one  to 
interrupt  it,  De  Foe  himself  made  an  unpretend- 
ing public  statement,  to  the  effect  that  the  sums  he 
had  at  that  time  discharged  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  without  obligation,  "  with  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, and  no  help  but  his  own  industry,"  amounted 
to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Not  as  a 
matter  of  pride  did  he  state  this,  but  to  intimate 
that  he  had  not  failed  in  duty.  The  discharge  of 
law  could  not  discharge  the  conscience.  "The 
obligation  of  an  honest  mind  can  never  die." 


He  did  not  return  to  Freeman's  Court.  He 
had  other  views.  Some  foreign  merchants,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  desired  to  set- 
tle him  as  a  large  factor  in  Cadiz ;  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  England.  It  was  his 
secret  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  the  king.  Nor  had 
many  months  passed  before  we  find  him  "  con- 
cerned with  some  eminent  persons  at  home,"  in 
proposing  ways  and  means  to  the  government  for 
raising  money  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  war. 
Resulting  in  some  sort  from  this  employment, 
seems  to  have  been  the  office  he  held  for  four 
years,  (till  the  determination  of  the  commission,) 
of  accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  the  giass 
duty.  And  without  violence,  one  may  suppose  it 
to  be  not  distantly  a  part  of  the  same  desire  to 
draw  round  him  a  certain  association  with  the  in- 
terests and  fortunes  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  also 
at  this  time  undertook  a  large  adventure  in  the 
making  of  what  were  called  Dutch  pantiles.  He 
established  extensive  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln  works 
at  Tilbury,  on  the  Thames  ;  where  it  was  his  boast, 
for  several  years,  to  have  given  employment  "  to 
more  than  a  hundred  poor  workmen."  He  took  a 
house,  too,  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  amused 
himself  with  a  sailing  boat  he  kept  there. 

We  fancy  him  now,  not  seldom,  among  the 
rude,  daring  men  who  made  the  shore  of  the  great 
London  river,  in  those  days,  a  place  of  danger  and 
romance  : — "  Friends  of  the  sea,  and  foes  of  all 
that  live  on  it."  He  knew,  it  is  certain,  the  Kyds 
as  well  as  the  Dampiers,  of  that  adventurous, 
bucaniering,  ocean  breed.  With  no  violent  eflbrt, 
we  now  imagine  him  fortifying  his  own  resolution 
and  contempt  of  danger  by  theirs  ;  looking,  through 
their  rough  and  reckless  souls,  face  to  face,  with 
that  appalling  courage  they  inherited  from  the 
vikings  and  sea-conquerors  of  old  ;  listening  their 
risks  and  wanderings  for  a  theme  of  robust  exam- 
ple, some  day,  to  reading  landsmen  ;  and  already, 
it  may  be,  throwing  forward  his  pleased  and 
stirred  imagination  into  solitary  wildernesses  and 
desert  islands,  ''placed  far  amid  the  melancholy 
main." 

But  for  the  present,  he  turns  back  with  a  more 
practical  and  earnest  interest  to  the  solitary  resi- 
dent at  St.  James'.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England  now, 
was  the  man  who  had  saved  England.  The 
pensioner  of  France,  the  murderer  of  Vane  and 
Sydney,  had  more  popularity  for  lounging  about 
with  his  spaniels,  and  feeding  the  ducks  in  St. 
James'  Park,  than  was  ever  attained  by  him  who 
had  rescued  and  exalted  two  great  countries ;  to 
whom  the  depressed  Protestant  interest  through- 
out the  world  owed  its  renovated  hope  and 
strentrth  ;  and  who  had  gloriously  disputed  Europe 
with  Louis  XIV. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  William  a  faultless 
prince  ;  but  what  to  princes  who  have  since 
reigned  has  been  a  plain  and  beaten  path,  was 
rendered  so  by  his  experience  and  example  ;  and 
our  wonder  is,  not  that  he  stumbled,  but  that  he 
was  able  to  walk  at  all  in  the  dark  and  thorny  road 
he  travelled.  He  undertook  the  vexed,  and  till 
then  unsolved,  problem  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  came  to  rule  as  a  monarch,  and  not 
as  a  party  chief.  He,  whom  foolish  bigots  libel 
with  their  admiration,  came  to  unite,  and  not  to 
separate ;  to  tolerate,  and  not  to  persecute  ;  to 
govern  one  people,  and  not  to  raise  and  depress 
alternate  classes.  Of  the  many  thousand  church- 
men who  had  been  preaching  passive  obedience 
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before  his  arrival,  only  four  hundred  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  government  of  resistance  ;  but  he 
lived  to  find  those  four  hundred  his  most  honorable 
foes.  He  was  overthrown  by  his  church  in  his 
first  attempt  to  legislate  in  a  spirit  of  equal  re- 
ligious justice.  His  whig  ministers  withdrew  from 
him  what  they  thought  an  unjust  prerogative, 
because  they  had  given  him  what  they  thought  a 
just  title  ;  his  tory  opposition  refused  him  what 
they  counted  a  just  prerogative,  on  the  ground  of 
what  they  held  to  be  an  unjust  title.  Tories  joined 
with  whigs  against  a  standing  army  ;  whigs  joined 
with  tories  against  a  larger  toleration.  *'  I  can 
see  no  difference  between  them,"  said  William  to 
the  elder  Halifax,  "  but  that  the  tories  would  cut 
my  throat  in  the  morning,  and  the  whigs  in  the 
afternoon." 

And  yet  there  was  a  difference.  The  whigs 
would  have  given  him  more  than  that  "  longer 
day."  In  the  tory  ranks  there  was  no  public 
character  so  pure  as  that  of  Somers  ;  in  the  high- 
church  bishops  there  was  no  intellect  equal  to 
Burnet's  ;  among  the  tory  financiers,  there  was  no 
such  clear  accomplishment  and  wit  as  those  of 
Charles  Montagu,  the  later  Halifax.  When  De 
Foe  flung  himself  into  the  struggle  on  the  king's 
behalf,  he  was  careful  to  remember  thisi  In  all 
his  writings  he  failed  not  to  enforce  it.  When  he 
most  grieved  that  there  should  be  union  to  exact 
from  the  Deliverer  of  England  what  none  had  ever 
thought  of  exacting  from  her  enslavers,  it  was  that 
men  so  different  should  compose  it.  When  he 
supported  a  moderate  standing  army  against  the 
whigs,  it  was  with  a  whig  reason  ;  that  "  not  the 
king,  but  the  sword  of  England  in  the  hand  of  the 
king,  should  secure  peace  and  religious  freedom." 
When  he  opposed  a  narrow  civil-list  against  the 
whigs,  it  was  with  no  tory  reason  ;  but  because 
•'  William's  perils  have  been  our  safety,  his  labors 
our  ease,  his  cares  our  comfort,  his  continued 
harassing  and  fatigue  our  continued  calm  and  tran- 
quillity." Nay,  when  he  opposed  the  king  him- 
self in  his  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France,  it 
was  on  a  ground  which  enabled  the  whigs,  soon 
after,  to  prosecute  and  direct  the  mighty  struggle 
which  forever  broke  the  tyranny  and  supremacy 
of  France.  "  He  that  desires  we  should  end  the 
war  honorably,  ought  to  desire  also  that  we  begin 
it  fairly.  Natural  antipathies  are  no  just  ground 
of  a  war  against  nations  ;  neither  popular  opinions ; 
nor  is  every  invasion  of  a  right  a  good  reason  for 
war,  until  redress  has  first  been  peaceably  de- 
manded." 

If  William  was  to  find  himself  again  reconciled 
to  the  whigs,  it  would  be  by  the  influence  of  such 
whiggery  as  this.  Indeed,  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  general  treachery,  by 
which  of  the  traitors  he  could  most  efficiently  be 
served  ;  and  when,  aware  of  the  Jacobite  corre- 
spondence of  the  whig  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  he 
sent  him  a  colonel  of  guards  with  the  seals  of  office 
in  one  hand  and  a  warrant  of  treason  in  the 
other,  to  give  him  choice  of  the  cabinet  or  the 
Tower,  he  but  translated,  in  his  decisive  fearless 
way,  the  shrewd  practical  counsel  of  Daniel  De 
Foe. 

That  this  merchant  financier  and  speculator,  this 
wary  advocate,  this  sagacious  politician,  this 
homely  earnest  man  of  business,  should  soon  have 
made  his  value  known  to  such  a  sovereign,  we 
cannot  doubt.  It  was  not  till  a  later  service,  in- 
deed, that  the  private  cabinet  of  William  was  open 
to  him ;  but,  before  the  queen's  death,  it  is  certain 


he  had  access  to  the  palace,  and  that  she  had  con- 
sulted hjm  in  her  favorite  task  of  laying  out  Hamp- 
ton Court  Gardens.  It  is,  to  us,  very  pleasing  to 
contemplate  the  meeting  of  such  a  sovereign  and 
such  a  subject,  as  William  and  De  Foe.  There 
was  something  not  dissimilar  in  their  physical  and 
moral  aspect.  The  king  was  the  elder  by  ten 
years ;  but  the  middle  size,  the  spare  figure,  the 
hooked  nose,  the  sharp  chin,  the  keen  grey  eye, 
the  large  forehead,  and  grave  appearance,  were 
common  to  both.  William's  manner  was  cold, 
except  in  battle  ;  De  Foe's,  unless  he  spoke  of 
civil  liberty.  There  would  be  little  recognition  of 
literature  on  either  hand ;  and  less  expected. 
When  the  stadtholder,  in  his  practical  way,  com- 
plimented St.  Evremont  on  having  been  a  major- 
general  in  France,  the  dandy  man  of  letters  took 
offence ;  but  if  the  king  merely  spoke  to  De  Foe 
as  one  who  had  borne  arms  with  Monmouth,  we 
would  answer  for  it  there  was  no  disappointed 
vanity.  Here,  in  a  word,  was  profound  good  sense 
on  both  sides  ;  substantial  scorn  of  the  fine  and  the 
romantic;  impassive  firmness;  a  good,  broad, 
buffeting  style  of  procedure  ;  and  dauntless  force 
of  character : — a  king  who  ruled  by  popular 
choice  ;  and  a  subject  who  represented  that  choice 
without  a  tinge  of  faction. 

Of  how  few  then  living,  but  De  Foe,  might  that 
last  remark  be  made !  Of  how  few  even  of  the 
best  whigs,  that  their  whiggism  found  no  support  * 
in  personal  spite  !  At  this  very  time,  old  Dryden 
could  but  weep  when  he  thought  of  Prior  and 
Charles  Montagu,  ("  for  two  young  fellows  I  have 
always  been  civil  to,  to  use  an  old  man  in  so  cruel 
a  manner  :")  but  De  Foe,  even  while  assailing  the 
license  of  the  stage,  spoke  respectfully  of  Dryden, 
and  when  condemning  his  changes  in  later  years, 
made  admission  of  his  "extraordinary  genius." 
At  this  time.  Prior,  so  soon  to  become  a  Jacobite, 
was  writing  to  Montagu  that  he  had  "  faced  old 
James  and  all  his  court,  the  other  day,  at  St. 
Cloud ;  vive  Guillaume !  You  never  saw  such  a 
strange  figure  as  the  old  bully  is  ;  lean,  worn,  and 
riv'led  :"  but  De  Foe,  in  the  publication  wherein 
he  most  had  exalted  WiUiam,  had  described  with 
his  most  manly  pathos  James'  personal  mal-treat- 
ment  and  desertion. 

We  repeat  that  the  great  sovereign  would  find, 
in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
his  own  ;  and,  it  may  be,  the  best  ultimate  correc- 
tive of  that  weary  impatience  of  the  factions, 
which  made  his  English  sovereignty  so  hard  a  bur- 
den. It  was  better  discipline,  on  the  whole,  than 
he  had  from  his  old  friend,  Sir  AVilliam  Temple, 
whom,  on  his  difficulty  with  the  ultra-factious 
Triennial  bill,  he  went  to  Moor  Park  to  consult. 
The  wary  diplomatist  could  but  set  his  Irish  aman- 
uensis to  draw  up  wise  precedents  for  the  mon- 
arch's quiet  digestion  of  the  bill,  whigs,  tories, 
and  all ;  and  the  monarch  could  but  drily  express 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Swift,  by  teaching  him 
to  digest  asparagus,  against  all  precedent,  by  swal- 
lowing stalks  and  all. 

These  great  questions  of  triennial  bill,  of  trea- 
son bill,  of  settlement  securities  bill,  whether  dic- 
tated by  wisdom  or  by  faction,  we  need  touch  but 
lightly  here.  All  worked  wisely.  Urged  by 
various  motives,  they  tended  to  a  common  end. 
Silently,  steadily,  securely,  while  the  roar  of  dis 
pute  and  discontent  raged  and  swelled  above,  the 
solid  principles  of  the  revolution  were  rooting 
themselves  deep  in  the  soil  below.  The  censor- 
ship of  the  press  expired  in  1694  ;  no  man  in  the 
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State  was  found  to  suggest  its  renewal ;  and  it 
passed  away  forever.  VVhat,  before,  it  had  been 
the  interest  of  government  to  impeach,  it  was  now 
its  interest  to  maintain  ;  what  the  tories  formerly 
would  have  checked  in  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons,  their  interests  now  compelled  them  to 
extend.  All  became  committed  to  the  principle  of 
resistance ;  and,  whether  for  party  or  for  patriot- 
ism, liberty  was  the  cry  of  all.  De  Foe  turned 
aside  from  politics,  when  their  aspect  seemed  for  a 
time  less  virulent ;  and  applied  himself  to  what  is 
always  of  intimate  connection  with  them,  and  of 
import  yet  more  momentous — the  moral  aspects  of 
the  time. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  he  always  pene- 
trated with  success  to  the  heart  of  a  moral  ques- 
tion. He  was  somewhat  obstructed,  at  the  thresh- 
old, by  the  more  formal  and  limited  points  of  Pres- 
byterian breeding ;  and  there  were  depths  in  morals 
and  in  moral  causes,  which  undoubtedly  he  never 
sounded.  The  more  practical  and  earnest  features 
of  his  character  had  in  this  respect  brought  their 
disadvantages  ;  and  on  some  points  stopped  him 
short  of  that  highest  reach  and  grace  of  intellect, 
which  in  a  consummate  sense  constitute  the  ideal, 
and  take  leave  of  the  merely  shrewd,  solid,  acute 
and  palpable.  The  god  of  matter-of-fact  and 
reality,  is  not  always  in  these  things  a  divine  god. 
But  there  was  a  manliness  and  courage  well  wor- 
thy of  him,  in  the  general  tone  he  took,  and  the 
game  at  which  he  flew.  He  represented  in  his 
essay,  the  Poor  Man  ;  his  object  was  to  show  that 
acts  of  Parliament  were  useless,  which  enabled 
those  who  administered  them  to  pass  over  in  their 
own  class  what  they  punished  in  classes  below 
them ;  he  arraigned  that  tendency  of  our  laws, 
which  has  since  passed  into  a  proverb,  to  "  punish 
men  for  being  poor ;"  and  he  set  forth  a  petition, 
pregnant  with  sense  and  wit,  that  the  stocks  and 
house  of  correction  should  be  straightway  abol- 
ished, "  till  the  nobility,  gentry,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  clergy,  will  be  pleased  to  reform  their 
own  manners."  He  lived  in  an  age  of  Justice 
Midases  and  Parson  Trullibers,  and  assails  both 
with  singular  bitterness.  "  The  parson  preaches 
a  thundering  sermon  against  drunkenness,  and  the 
justice  sets  my  poor  neighbor  in  the  stocks  ;  and  I 
am  like  to  be  much  the  better  for  either,  when 
I  know  that  this  same  parson  and  this  same 
justice  were  both  drunk  together  but  the  night 
before." 

He  knows  little  of  De  Foe  who  would  suspect 
him  of  a  class-prejudice  of  his  own  in  this.  When, 
in  the  present  year,  the  Presbyterian  lord  mayor, 
going  in  his  robes  and  chain  in  the  morning  to  the 
church,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Pinners'  Hall 
meeting-house,  raised  a  vehement  and  bitter  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  occasional  conformity  ; 
ardent  dissenter  though  he  was,  De  Foe  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  part  with  the  church.  He  could 
not  see,  he  said,  why  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin  should 
wish,  like  a  boy  upon  a  holiday,  to  display  his  fine 
clothes  at  either  church  or  meeting-house.  In  a 
religious  view,  he  thought  that  if  it  was  a  point 
of  conscience  with  a  dissenter  not  to  conform  to 
the  established  church  ;  he  could  not  possibly  re- 
ceive a  dispensation  to  do  so  from  the  mere  fact  of 
his  holding  a  civic  office ;  in  a  political  view,  he 
thought  what  was  called  occasional  conformity,  a 
surrender  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  dis- 
sent, likely  to  lead  to  larger  and  dangerous  con- 
cessions ;  and  he  maintained  these  opinions  with 
great  force  of  argument.     He  was  in  the  right ; 


and  the  party  never  forgave  him.  On  no  ques- 
tion, no  matter  how  deeply  aflTecting  their  com- 
mon interests,  could  they  afterwards  bring  them- 
selves to  act  cordially  with  De  Foe.  Ministers 
took  his  moral  treatises  into  their  pulpits  with 
them,  but  they  were  careful  to  suppress  his  name. 

Another  point  of  attack  in  his  publications  on 
the  manners  of  his  time,  had  reference  to  the 
stage.  With  whatever  views  we  approach  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  theatres. 
They  were  grossly  profligate.  Since  that  year 
after  the  restoration  in  which  Mr.  Evelyn  saw 
the  performance  of  Hamlet,  and  had  reason  to  note 
that  "the  old  plays  begin  to  disgust  this  refined 
age,  since  his  majesty's  being  so  long  abroad," 
vice  had  made  its  home  in  the  theatres.  Nor  had 
any  check  been  at  this  time  given  to  it.  The 
severe  tone  of  William's  court  had  made  the  con- 
trast but  more  extreme.  Collier  had  not  yet  pub- 
lished his  Short  View.  Burnet  had  not  yet  written 
that  volume  of  his  Own  Time,  wherein  he  de- 
scribed, with  perhaps  more  sense  than  logic,  the 
stage  as  the  corrupter  of  the  town,  and  the  bad 
people  of  the  town  as  the  corrupters  of  the  stage  ; 
and  proclaimed  it  "  a  shame  to  our  nation  and  re- 
ligion to  see  the  stage  so  reformed  in  France,  and 
so  polluted  still  in  England."  Neither  was  the 
evil  merely  left  unrestrained.  It  had  lately  re- 
ceived potent  assistance  from  the  unequalled  wit 
of  Congreve,  whose  Mashwell  and  Lady  Touch- 
wood were  now  aflTecting  even  the  lobbies  with  a 
touch  of  shame.  Nevertheless,  while  we  admit 
his  excellent  intention,  we  cannot  think  De  Foe 
made  any  figure  in  the  argument.  He  many  times 
returned  to  it,  but  never  with  much  effect.  His 
objections  would  as  freely  have  applied  to  the  best- 
conducted  theatre.  Nor,  in  the  special  immorali- 
ties assigned,  had  he  hit  the  point  exactly.  To 
bring  women  into  the  performance  of  characters, 
was  a  decided  improvement.  The  morals  of 
Charles  II. 's  age,  though  openly  and  generally 
worse,  were,  in  special  respects,  not  so  bad  as 
those  of  James  I.  ;  neither  was  the  stage  of  even 
Wycherley  and  Etherege  so  deeply  immoral  as 
that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Muses  resented,  in  De 
Foe's  case,  this  unfriendliness  to  one  of  their 
favorite  haunts ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  woo 
them  on  his  account,  they  answered  coyly  to  his 
call.  A  collection  of  Fugitive  Verses,  published 
by  Dunton,  appeared  at  this  time — "  made,"  says 
the  eccentric  bookseller,  "  by  the  chief  wits  of  the 
age ;  namely,  Mr.  Motteux,  Mr.  De  Foe,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and,  in  particular,  Mr.  Tate,  now 
poet-laureat."  (Swift  was  among  them  too,  but 
not  important  enough  to  be  named.)  And  we 
must  confess,  of  De  Foe's  contribution  to  the 
memory  of  his  old  Presbyterian  pastor,  that  it 
seems  to  us  rightly  named  fugitive ;  whether  wo 
apply  the  word  actively  to  the  poetry  that  flies 
away,  or  passively  to  that  which  makes  the  reader 
do  the  same.  He  lost  a  part  of  his  strength,  his 
facility,  and  his  fancy,  when  he  wrote  in  verse. 
Yet,  even  in  verse,  he  made  a  lucky,  nervous  hit, 
now  and  then  ;  and  the  best  of  his  efforts  was  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

It  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  directed  against 
the  bitter  attacks  from  which  William  at  that  time 
sufl^ered,  on  the  ground  of  his  birth  and  ^he  friends 
he  had  ennobled.  They  were  no  true-born  Eng- 
lishmen :  that  was  the  cant  in  vogue.  Mr.  Tut- 
chin's  poem  of  The  Foreigners  was  on  everybody's 
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tongue.  The  feeling  had  vented  itself,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  on  that  question  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  Guards,  which  the  king  took  so  sorely  to 
heart.  The  same  feeling  had  forced  the  tories 
into  power  ;  it  had  swelled  their  tory  majority  with 
malecontent  whigs  ;  and  it  now  threatened  the  fair 
and  just  rewards  which  William  had  offered  to 
his  deserving  generals.  It  is  recorded  of  him  at 
this  juncture,  that  even  his  great,  silent  heart  gave 
way  at  last.  "My  guards  have  done  for  them 
what  they  could  not  do  for  themselves,  and  they 
send  them  from  me."  He  paced  his  cabinet  in 
uncontrollable  emotion.  He  would  have  called 
out  his  assailants,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  a  private 
man.  If  he  had  not  had  the  obligation  of  other 
than  private  duties,  he  would  have  resigned  the 
crown. 

Then  it  was  that  De  Foe  stepped  in  with  his 
timely  service.  The  True-born  Englishman  was  a 
doggerel,  but  a  fine  one.  It  was  full  of  earnest, 
weighty  sense ;  of  excellent  history ;  of  the 
nicest  knowledge  of  our  English  character;  and  it 
thrust  right  home  at  the  point  in  issue.  It  proved 
the  undeniable  truth,  that,  so  far  from  being  of 
pure  birth  and  blood,  Englishmen  are  the  most 
mixed  race  on  the  earth  ;  and  owe  their  distinc- 
tion over  other  feebler  races  to  that  very  circum- 
stance. While  it  exposed  a  vulgar  prejudice,  it 
flattered  a  reasonable  vanity ;  and  few  things  of  a 
merely  temporary  interest  have  ever  equalled  its 
success.     Its  first  two  lines — 

*'  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there" — 

are  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  survived,  of  coup- 
lets that  were  then  shouted  from  street  to  street. 
Beside  the  nine  editions  of  which  De  Foe  himself 
received  the  profit,  upwards  of  twelve  editions 
were  pirated,  printed,  and  sold,  in  defiance  of  his 
interdict.  More  than  eighty  thousand  copies,  we 
are  told,  were  thus  disposed  of  in  the  streets  alone. 
But  it  is  more  important  to  have  to  remark,  that  it 
destroyed  the  cant  against  which  it  was  directed. 
*'  Whereas,  before,  you  had  it  in  the  best  writers, 
and  in  the  most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most 
august  assemblies,  upon  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions,"— now,  without  a  blush  or  a  laugh,  you 
never  heard  it  named. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  this  great  king  had  ever  so 
deeply  felt  a  service.  His  opportunities  were 
few.  De  Foe  has  recorded  how  he  was  sent  for 
to  the  palace,  on  the  special  occasion  of  his  book  ; 
with  what  kindness  he  was  received ;  "  how 
employed  ;  and  how,  above  his  capacity  of  deserv- 
ing, rewarded."  His  free  access  to  William's 
cabinet  never  ceased  from  this  time.  There  are 
statements  throughout  his  writings  of  the  many 
points  of  public  policy  he  had  been  permitted 
frankly  to  discuss  with  the  sovereign.  On  the 
agitated  questions  of  the  partition-treaties,  he  was 
throughout  consulted  ;  and  there  was  one  grand 
theme,  nobly  characteristic  of  the  minds  of  both, 
often  recurred  to  in  these  interviews.  It  was  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England.  "  It  shall  be 
done,"  said  William;  "but  not  yet."  Other 
things  more  nearly  and  closely  pressed  him  then. 

The  rapid  growth  and  march  of  the  revolution 
might  be  aptly  measured  by  the  incidents  and  dis- 
putes of  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  They  turned 
solely  on  the  power  claimed  by  the  lower  house  of 
legislature.  In  several  ably-written  pamphlets, 
and  particularly  in  a  Letter  distinguished  for  its 
plain   and    nervous  diction,    (and   in   which  the 


grounds  of  popular  representation  were  so  happily 
condensed  and  clearly  stated,  that  it  has  been  a 
text-book  of  political  disputants  from  the  expulsion 
of  Walpole  and  of  Wilkes  to  the  days  of  the  reform 
bill,)  De  Foe  impugned  the  full  extent  of  the 
claim  on  the  ground  of  a  non-representation  of  the 
people  ;  but  a  power  had  lately  arisen  within  that 
house  itself,  indicative  of  the  changed  relations  of 
the  government  of  England  ;  wiser  in  effect  than 
the  wisdom  of  Somers,  more  cunning  than  the 
cunning  of  Sunderland.  "  The  tories,"  said  the 
latter  to  William,  "  are  better  speakers  than  the 
whigs  in  the  "  house  of  commons.'^  It  had  arisen 
into  a  peculiar  art — the  art  of  oratory — tl  ere. 
Confessedly  one  of  the  most  influential  of  its  mem- 
bers was  he  whom  the  last  three  parliaments  of 
William  elected  for  their  speaker ;  yet  no  man 
would  have  listened  patiently  for  five  minutes  to 
Robert  Harley,  anywhere  but  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. There,  he  was  supreme.  The  country 
gentlemen  voted  for  him,  though  they  remembered 
that  his  family  went  to  a  meeting-house.  The 
younger  members  put  forth  their  most  able  and 
graceful  representative  to  honor  him,  when  Henry 
St.  John  seconded  his  third  nomination.  Posterity 
had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him,  when  he  joined  tory 
and  whig  in  a  common  demand  for  the  best  securi- 
ties of  the  act  of  settlement.  It  was  not  genius,  it 
was  not  eloquence,  it  was  not  statesmanship,  that 
had  given  Harley  this  extraordinary  power.  It  was 
house  of  commons  tact.  A  thing  born  of  the  rev- 
olution ;  and  destined,  through  whatever  immedi- 
ate effects,  to  strengthen  and  advance  it  in  the 
end.  For  it  rested  on  the  largest  principles,  even 
while  it  appealed  to  the  meanest  passions. 

There  was  something  very  striking  in  the  notion 
of  De  Foe,  to  bring  it  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
those  higher  principles.  His  Kentish  Petition  and 
Legion  Memorial,  are  in  all  the  histories  which 
relate  the  tory  impeachment  of  William's  four 
whig  lords.  It  was  creating  a  people,  it  is  true, 
before  the  people  existed  ;  but  it  was  done  with 
the  characteristic  reality  of  genius,  and  had  a 
startling  efl'ect.  As  Harley  passed  into  the  house, 
a  man,  muflHed  in  a  cloak,  placed  the  Memorial  in 
his  hands.  The  speaker  knew  De  Foe's  person, 
and  is  said  by  the  latter  to  have  recognized  him  ; 
but  he  kept  his  counsel. 

No  one  has  doubted,  that  in  the  excitement  of 
the  debates  that  followed,  the  whigs  and  William 
recovered  much  lost  ground  ;  and  the  coifee- 
houses  began  to  talk  mightily  of  a  pamphlet, 
wherein  Lord  Portland  figured  as  Phocion,  Lord 
Oxford  as  Themistocles,  Lord  Halifax  as  Pericles^ 
and  Lord  Somers  as  Aristides.  The  subsequent 
declaration  of  war  against  France,  still  further 
cheered  and  consoled  the  king.  He  sent  for  De 
Foe,  received  from  him  a  scheme  for  opening  new 
"  channels  of  trade,"  in  connection  with  the  war, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  main  office  of  its  execu- 
tion. He  felt  that  he  ruled  at  last,  and  was  pro- 
bably never  so  reconciled  to  his  adopted  kingdom. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  grand  designs  and  hopes,  he 
fell  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  sickened  for  a 
month,  and  died. 

There  are  many  mock  mourners  at  royal  deaths, 
and,  in  a  poem  with  that  title,  De  Foe  would  have 
saved  his  hero's  memory  from  them.  He  claimed 
for  him  nobler  homage  than  such  tributes  raise, 
"  to  damn  their  former  follies  by  their  praise." 
He  told  what  these  mourners  were,  while  yet 
their  living  king  appeared,  "  and  what  they  knew 
they  merited,  they  feared.'-     He  described  what 
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has  since  become  matter  of  history,  that  toast  of 
*'  William's  horse"  which  had  lightened  their  fes- 
tivities since  his  accident: — "'twould  lessen 
much  our  woe,  had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years 
ago."  And  he  closed  with  eloquent  mention  of 
the  heroic  death  which  Burnet's  relation  made  so 
distasteful  to  high  church  bigotry — 

*'  No  conscious  guilt  disturb'd  his  royal  breast, 
Calm  as  the  regions  of  eternal  rest." 

The  sincerity  of  the  grief  of  Be  Foe  had  in  this 
work  lifted  his  verse  to  a  higher  and  firmer  tone. 
It  was  a  heartfelt  grief.  There  was  no  speeding 
the  going,  welcoming  the  coming  sovereign,  for 
.t)e  Foe.  Nothing  could  replace,  nothing  too 
gratefully  remember,  the  past.  "I  never  forget 
his  goodness  to  me,"  he  said,  when  his  own  life 
was  wearing  to  its  close.  "  It  was  my  honor  and 
advantage  to  call  him  master  as  well  as  sovereign. 
I  never  patiently  heard  his  memory  slighted,  nor 
ever  can  do  so.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  never 
have  suffered  me  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  in 
this  world."  Ay!  good,  brave  Daniel  De  Foe! 
There  is  indeed  but  sorry  treatment  now  in  store 
foryou. 

The  accession  of  Anne  was  the  signal  for  tory 
rejoicings.  She  was  thirty-seven,  and  her  char- 
acter was  formed  and  known.  It  was  a  compound 
of  weakness  and  of  bigotry,  but  in  some  sort  these 
availed  to  counteract  each  other.  Devotion  to  a 
high  church  principle  was  needful  to  her  fearful 
conscience  ;  but  reliance  on  a  woman-favorite  was 
needful  to  her  feeble  mind.  She  found  Marlbor- 
ough and  Godolphin  in  office,  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  their  common  kinsman,  Sunder- 
land ;  and  she  raised  Godolphin  to  the  post  of 
lord-treasurer,  and  made  Marlborough  captain- 
general.  Even  if  she  had  not  known  them  to  be 
tories,  she  would  yet  have  done  this ;  for  she  had 
been  some  years  under  the  influence  of  Marlbor- 
ough's strong-minded  wife,  and  that  influence 
availed  to  retain  the  same  advisers  when  she  found 
them  converted  whigs.  The  spirit  of  the  great 
lives  after  them ;  and  this  weak,  superstitious, 
*'  good  sort  of  woman,"  little  thought,  when  she 
uttered  with  so  much  enjoyment  the  slighting 
allusions  to  William  in  her  first  speech  from  the 
throne,  that  the  legacy  of  foreign  administration 
left  by  that  great-minded  sovereign,  would  speedily 
convert  the  tories,  then  standing  by  her  side,  into 
undeniable  earnest  whigs. 

At  first,  all  was  well  with  the  most  highflying 
churchmen.  Jacobites  came  in  with  proffered 
oaths  of  allegiance  ;  the  "  landed  interest"  rubbed 
its  hands  with  anticipation  of  discountenance  to 
trade  ;  tantivy  parsons  cried  their  loudest  halloo 
against  dissent  ;  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  became 
the  theme  of  pulpits,  for  comparison  of  the  martyr 
to  the  Saviour  ;  and,  by  way  of  significant  hint  of 
the  royal  sanctity,  and  the  return  of  the  throne  to 
a  more  lineal  succession,  the  gift  of  the  royal 
touch  was  solemnly  revived.  Nor  did  the  feeling 
explode  in  mere  talk,  or  pass  without  practical 
seconding.  The  ministry  introduced  a  bill  against 
occasional  conformity,  the  drift  of  which  was  to 
disqualify  dissenters  from  all  civil  employments ; 
and  though  the  ministers  themselves  were  indif- 
ferent to  it,  court  bigotry  pressed  it  so  hard,  that 
even  the  queen's  husband,  himself  an  occasional 
conformist,  was  driven  to  vote  for  it.  "  My  heart 
is  vid  you,"  he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  as  he 
divided  against  him.  It  was  very  charmingly 
foreign  to  the  purpose. 


The  bill,  passed  by  the  tory  house  of  commons, 
(where  Harley  had  again  been  chosen  speaker,) 
was  defeated  by  the  whig  lords,  to  the  ministers' 
great  comfort.  But  the  common  people,  having 
begun  their  revel  of  high  church  excitement,  were 
not  to  be  balked  so  easily.  They  pulled  down  a 
few  dissenting  chapels ;  sang  high  church  songs 
in  the  streets  ;  insulted  known  dissenters  as  they 
passed  ;  and  otherways  orthodoxly  amused  them- 
selves. It  seemed  to  De  Foe  a  little  serious.  On 
personal  grounds  he  did  not  care  for  the  bill,  its 
acceptance,  or  its  rejection  ;  but  its  political  ten- 
dency was  unsafe ;  it  was  designed  as  an  act  of 
oppression  ;  the  spirit  aroused  was  dangerous  ;  and 
the  attitude  taken  by  dissenters  wanted  both  dig- 
nity and  courage.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  while 
he  still  looked  doubtingly  on,  that  he  had  any  per- 
sonal reason  which  would  not  strongly  have  with- 
held him  from  the  fray.  He  had  now  six  chil- 
dren ;  his  affairs  were  again  thriving  ;  the  works 
at  Tilbury  had  reasonably  prospered  ;  and  passing 
judgment,  by  the  world's  most  favored  tests,  on 
the  house  to  which  he  had  lately  removed  at 
Hackney,  on  the  style  in  which  he  lived  there, 
and  on  the  company  he  kept,  it  must  be  said  that 
Daniel  De  Foe  was  at  this  time  most  "  respecta- 
ble" and  well  to  do.  He  kept  his  coach,  and  vis- 
ited county  members.  But  as  the  popular  rage 
continued,  he  waived  prudential  considerations. 
There  was  a  foul-mouthed  Oxford  preacher  named 
Sacheverell,  who  had  lately  announced  from  his  pul- 
pit to  that  intelligent  university,  that  he  could  not 
be  a  true  son  of  the  church  who  did  not  lift  up  her 
banner  against  the  dissenters ;  who  did  not  hang 
out  "the  bloody  flag  and  banner  of  defiance;" 
and  this  sermon  was  selling  for  twopence  in  the 
streets.  It  determined  him,  he  tells  us,  to  delay 
no  longer.  He  would  make  an  effort  to  stay  the 
plague.  And  he  wrote  and  published  his  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters — without  his  name,  of 
course. 

Its  drift  was  to  personate  the  opinions  and  style 
of  the  most  furious  of  the  high-flying  church 
party,  and  to  set  forth,  with  perfect  gravity  and 
earnestness,  the  extreme  of  the  ferocious  intoler- 
ance to  which  their  views  and  wishes  tended. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  so  seasonable,  or  in  the 
execution  so  inimitably  real.  We  doubt  if  a  finer 
specimen  of  serious  irony  exists  in  the  language. 
In  the  only  effective  mode,  it  stole  a  march  on  the 
blind  bigotry  of  the  one  party,  and  on  the  torpid 
dulness  of  the  other.  To  have  spoken  to  either  in 
a  graver  tone,  would  have  called  forth  a  laugh  or 
a  stare.  Only  discovery  could  effect  prevention. 
A  mine  must  be  sprung,  to  show  the  combustibles 
in  use,  and  the  ruin  and  disaster  they  were  fraught 
with.  "'Tis  in  vain,"  said  the  Shortest  Way, 
"  to  trifle  in  this  matter.  We  can  never  enjoy  a 
settled  uninterrupted  union  in  this  nation,  till  the 
spirit  of  whiggism,  faction,  and  schism,  is  melted 
down  like  the  old  money.  Here  is  the  opport\mity 
to  secure  the  church,  and  to  destroy  her  enemies. 
I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  fagot,  but  Delenda  est 
Carthago.  They  are  to  be  rooted  out  of  this 
nation,  if  ever  we  will  live  in  peace  or  serve  God. 
The  light  foolish  handling  of  them  by  fines,  is 
their  glory  and  advantage.  If  the  gallows  instead 
of  the  compter,  and  the  galleys  instead  of  the  fines, 
were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conventicle,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  sufferers.  The  spirit  of 
martyrdom  is  over.  They  that  will  go  to  church 
to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors,  would  go  to  forty 
churches  rather  than  be  hanged." 
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If  a  justification  of  this  masterly  pamphlet  were 
needed,  would  it  not  be  strikingly  visible  in  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  society  wherein  such  argu- 
ments as  these  could  be  taken  to  have  grave  inten- 
tion? Gravely,  they  were  so  taken.  Sluggish, 
timid,  cowardly  dissenters  were  struck  with  fear  ; 
rabid  high  churchmen  shouted  approval.  A  Cam- 
bridge fellow  wrote  to  thank  his  bookseller  for 
having  sent  him  so  excellent  a  treatise,  it  being, 
next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Sacred  Comments, 
the  most  valuable  he  had  ever  seen.  But  then 
came  a  whisper  of  its  true  intention,  and  the  note 
suddenly  changed.  There  arose  a  clamor  for 
discovery  and  punishment  of  the  writer,  unequalled 
in  its  vehemence  and  intensity.  To  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  the  dissenters,  they  joined  the  cry. 
They  took  revenge  for  their  own  dulness.  That 
the  writer  was  De  Foe,  was  now  generally 
known  ;  and  they  owed  his  wit  no  favor.  It  had 
troubled  them  too  often  before  their  time.  They 
preferred  to  wait  till  Sacheverell's  bloody  flag  was 
hoisted  in  reality :  such  a  pamphlet,  meanwhile, 
was  a  scurrilous  irreverence  to  religion  and  author- 
ity, and  they  would  have  none  of  it.  A  worthy 
colonel  of  the  party  said,  "  he  'd  undertake  to  be 
hangman,  rather  than  the  author  should  want  a 
pass  out  of  the  world  ;"  and  a  self-denying  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  foremost  dissenters  clubs  pro- 
fessed such  zeal,  that  if  he  could  find  the  libeller 
he  would  deliver  him  up  without  the  reward. 
For  government  had  now  offered  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moderate  chiefs  were 
disinclined  to  this ;  but  they  were  weak  at  that 
time.  Lord  Nottingham  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
placed ;  there  was  a  tory  house  of  commons,  which 
not  even  Harley's  tact  could  always  manage,  and 
by  which  the  libel  had  been  voted  to  the  hangman  ; 
nor  had  Godolphin's  reluctance  availed  against  the 
wish  of  the  court,  that  oflSce  should  be  given  to 
the  member  most  eminent  for  opposition  to  the 
late  king  while  he  lived,  and  for  insults  to  his 
memory.  De  Foe  had  little  chance  ;  and  Notting- 
ham, a  sincere  bigot,  took  the  task  of  hunting  him 
down.  The  proclamation  in  the  London  Gazette 
described  him,  "  a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about 
forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark- 
brown  colored  hair,  but  wears  a  wig ;  a  hooked 
nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole 
near  his  mouth  ;  owner  of  the  brick  and  pan-tile 
works  near  Tilbury  Fort,  in  Essex."  But  it  was 
not  immediately  successful.  Warrants  then  threw 
into  custody  the  printer  and  the  bookseller  ;  and 
De  Foe  concealed  himself  no  longer.  He  came 
forth,  as  he  says,  to  brave  the  storm. 

He  stood  in  the  Old  Bailey  dock  in  July,  1703. 
Barcourt,  who  before  had  carried  up  the  impeach- 
ment of  Somers,  and  was  afterwards  counsel  for 
Sacheverell,  prosecuted.  "A  man  without  shame," 
says  speaker  Onslow,  "  but  very  able."  It  was 
his  doctrine,  that  he  ought  to  prosecute  every 
man  who  should  assert  any  power  in  the  people 
to  call  their  governors  to  account ; — taking  this 
to  be  a  right  corollary  from  the  undoubtedly 
existing  law  of  libel,  that  no  man  might  publish  a 
writing  reflecting  on  the  government,  or  even  upon 
the  capacity  and  fitness  of  any  one  employed  in  it. 
The  revolution  had  not  altered  this  law  ;  and  it  was 
in  effect  the  direct  source  of  the  profligate  and 
most  prolific  personal  libels  of  the  age  we  are 
entering  on.  For  Harcourt's  policy  was  found 
impracticable,  and  retaliation  was  substituted  for 
it ; — as  the  denial  of  all  liberty  in  theory  will  com- 


monly produce  extreme  licentiousness  in  practice. 
We  do  not  know  who  defended  De  Foe ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  ill  defended.  He  was  advised 
to  admit  the  libel,  on  a  loose  assurance  in  the 
court  that  a  high  influence  was  not  indisposed  to 
protect  him.  He  was  declared  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  to  stand 
three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  be  imprisoned  during 
the  queen's  pleasure,  and  to  find  sureties  for  good 
behavior  for  seven  years.  Alas,  for  the  fate  of 
Wit  in  this  world !  De  Foe  was  taken  back  to 
Newgate,  and  told  to  prepare  for  the  pillory.  The 
high  influence  whispered  of  made  no  sign  now. 
But  some  years  after,  when  it  was  her  interest  to 
say  it,  the  queen  condescended  to  say,  that  "  she 
left  all  that  matter  to  a  certain  person,  and  did  not 
think  he  would  have  used  Mr.  De  Foe  in  such  a 
manner." 

But  what  was  the  manner  to  Mr.  De  Foe  1  He 
went  to  the  pillory,  as  in  those  after  years  he  went 
to  the  palace,  with  the  same  quiet  temper.  In 
truth,  writers  and  thinkers  lived  nearer  to  it  then 
than  we  can  well  fancy  possible  now.  It  had 
played  no  ignominious  part  in  the  grand  age  passed 
away.  Noble  hearts  had  been  tried  and  tempered 
in  it.  Daily  had  been  elevated  in  it,  mental  inde- 
pendence, manly  self-reliance,  robust  athletic  en- 
durance. All  from  within  that  has  undying  worth, 
it  had,  in  those  times,  but  the  more  plainly  ex- 
posed without.  The  only  archbishop  that  De 
Foe  ever  truly  reverenced,  was  the  son  of  a  man, 
who,  in  it,  had  been  tortured  and  mutilated ;  and 
the  saintly  character  of  that  prelate  was  even  less 
saintly  than  his  father's.  A  Presbyterian's  first 
thought  would  be  of  these  things  ;  and  De  Foe's 
preparation  for  the  pillory  was  to  fortify  his  honest 
dignity  by  remembrance  of  them,  in  the  most  ner- 
vous and  pointed  verses  he  had  ever  written. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1703,  there  appeared,  in 
twenty-four  quarto  pages,  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory , 
hy  Daniel  De  Foe ;  and  on  that  day,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  London  Gazette,  Daniel  De  Foe 
stood  in  the  pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Cornhill ;  on  the  day  following,  near  the  conduit 
ill  Cheapside  ;  and  on  the  31st,  at  Temple-Bar.  A 
large  crowd  had  assembled  to  provide  themselves 
sport ;  but  the  pillory  they  most  enjoyed  was  not 
of  the  government's  erecting.  Unexpectedly  they 
saw  the  law  pilloried,  and  the  ministers  of  state  ; 
the  dulness  which  could  not  comprehend,  and  the 
malice  which  on  that  account  would  punish,  a  popu- 
lar champion.  They  veered  quickly  round.  Other 
missiles  than  were  wont  to  greet  a  pillory  reached 
De  Foe ;  and  shouts  of  a  different  temper.  His 
health  was  drunk  with  acclamations  as  he  stood 
there  ;  and  nothing  harder  than  a  flower  was  flung 
at  him.  "  The  people  were  expected  to  treat  me 
very  ill,"  he  said;  "but  it  was  not  so.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  with  me  ;  wished  those  who 
had  sent  me  there  were  placed  in  my  room  ;  and 
expressed  their  affections  by  loud  shouts  and  ac- 
clamations when  I  was  taken  down."  We  are 
told  that  garlands  covered  the  platform  where  he 
stood ;  and  that  he  saw  the  Hymn  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  heard  what  it  calmly  said,  less 
calmly  repeated, — 

"  Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  times  ; 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt. 
And  canH  commit  his  crimes. ^^ 

An  undeniable  witness  who  was  present,  (a  noted 
tory  libeller  of  the  day,  Ned  Ward,)  frankly  ad- 
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mils  this  "  lofty  Hymn  to  the  wooden-ruff"  to 
have  been  "  to  the  law  a  counter-cuff:  and  truly, 
without  whiggish  flattery,  a  plain  assault  and 
downright  battery."  Had  not  DeFoe  established 
his  right,  then,  to  stand  there  "  unabashed?"  Un- 
abashed by,  and  unabated  in  his  contenapt  for,  ty- 
ranny and  dulness,  was  he  not  now  entitled  to 
return  fearless,  (not  "  earless,"  O  readers  o( Dun- 
dad  .')  to  his  appointed  home  in  Newgate  1 

A  home  of  no  unwise  experience  to  the  wise 
observer.  A  scene  of  no  unromantic  aspect  to  the 
minute  and  careful  painter.  It  is  a  common  re- 
proach to  the  memory  of  William  of  Orange,  that 
literature  and  art  found  no  encouragement  in  him  ; 
but  let  us  remember  that  Daniel  De  Foe  and  Da- 
vid Teniers  acknowledged  him  for  their  warmest 
friend.  There  is  higher  art  and  higher  literature  : 
within  the  field  selected  by  both,  there  is  none  so 
exact  and  true.     But  the  war  of  politics  has  not 

fret  released  our  English  Teniers.  He  has  not 
eisure  yet  for  the  more  peaceful  "  art  of  roguery." 

In  the  writings  he  now  rapidly  sent  forth  from 
Newgate,  we  think  we  see  something  of  what  we 
may  call  the  impatient  restlessness  of  martyrdom. 
He  is  more  eager  than  was  perhaps  desirable,  to 
proclaim  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  will  do. 
We  can  fancy,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  sort  of 
reasonable  dislike,  somewhat  unreasonably  con- 
ceived against  him  now,  by  the  young  men  of  let- 
ters and  incipient  wits  with  whom  the  world  was 
going  easily.  His  utmost  address  might  seem  to 
have  some  offence  in  it ;  his  utmost  liberality  to 
contain  some  bigotry  ;  his  best  offices  to  society  to 
be  rendered  of  doubtful  origin,  by  what  would  ap- 
pear a  sort  of  everlasting  pragmaticalness  and  de- 
light in  finding  fault.  It  is  natural,  all  this.  We 
trample  upon  a  man,  plunder  him,  imprison  him, 
strive  to  make  him  infamous,  and  wonder  if  he  is 
only  the  more  hardened  in  his  persuasion  that  he 
has  a  much  better  case  than  ourselves.  One  of  the 
pirate  printers  of  the  day  took  advantage  of  the 
imprisoned  writer's  popularity  to  issue  the  Works 
of  the  Author  of  the  True-born  Englishman ;  and 
thought  himself  grossly  ill-used,  because  the  au- 
thor retorted  with  a  charge  of  theft,  and  a  True 
Collection  corrected  by  Himself.  The  very  portrait 
he  had  affixed  to  this  latter  book  was  a  new  of- 
fence. Here  was  a  large,  determined,  resolute 
face.  Here  was  a  lordly,  full-bottomed  wig ; — 
flowing  lower  than  the  elbow,  and  rising  higher 
than  the  forehead,  with  amazing  amplitude  of  curl. 
Here  was  richly-laced  cravat ;  fine  loose  flowing 
cloak  ;  and  surly,  substantial  citizen  aspect.  He 
was  proud  of  this  portrait,  by  the  way,  and  com- 
plains of  that  of  the  pirate  volume  as  no  more  like 
himself  than  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  was  like  the 
dog  Touzer.  But  was  this  the  look  of  a  languish- 
ing prisoner  ?  Was  this  an  image  of  the  tyranny 
complained  of?  Neither  Tutchin  of  the  Observa- 
tor,  nor  Leslie  of  the  Rehearsal,  could  bring  him- 
self to  think  it.  So  they  found  some  rest  from  the 
assailing  of  each  other,  in  common  and  prolonged 
assaults  upon  De  Foe. 

He  did  not  spare  them  in  return.  He  wrote 
satires  ;  he  wrote  polemics  ;  he  wrote  politics ;  he 
discussed  Occasional  Conformity  with  Dissenters, 
and  the  grounds  of  popular  right  with  Highfliers ; 
he  wrote  a  famous  account  of  the  Great  Storm; 
he  took  part  in  the  boldest  questions  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  policy  ;  he  canvassed  with  daring  freedom  the 
measures  of  the  court,  on  whose  pleasure  the 
opening  of  his  prison-doors  depended  ;  he  argued 
with  admirable  force  and  wit  against  a  proposed 


revival  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  ;  he  put  the 
claims  of  authors  to  be  protected  in  their  copyright 
with  irresistible  force  ;  and  finally  he  set  up  his 
Review. 

Its  plan  was  curious,  and,  at  that  time,  new  to 
English  literature.  It  was  at  first  a  quarto  sheet, 
somewhat  widely  printed,  published  weekly,  and 
sold  for  a  penny.  After  the  fourth  number,  it  was 
reduced  to  half  a  sheet  and  sold  for  twopence,  in 
smaller  print  and  with  double  columns.  After  the 
eighth  number,  it  was  published  twice  a  week,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Before  the  close  of  the 
first  volume,  it  sent  forth  monthly  supplements. 
And  at  last  it  appeared  on  the  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  of  every  week  ;  and  so  continueid, 
without  intermission,  and  written  solely  by  De  Foe, 
for  nine  years.  He  wrote  it  in  prison  and  out  of 
prison  ;  in  sickness  and  in  health.  It  did  notecase 
when  circumstances  called  him  from  England.  No 
official  employment  determined  it ;  no  politic  consid- 
eration availed  to  discontinue  it.  Through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  men  and  ministers,  from  1704  to 
1713 ;  amid  all  the  contentions  and  the  shouts  of 
party,  he  kept  with  this  homely  weapon  his  single- 
handed  way,  a  solitary  watchman  at  the  portals  of 
the  commonwealth.  Remarkable  for  its  rich  and 
various  knowledge,  its  humor,  its  satire,  its  down- 
right hearty  earnestness,  it  is  a  yet  more  surprising 
monument  of  inexhaustible  activity  and  energy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  resource  against  the  uncertain- 
ties of  his  imprisonment,  and  their  disastrous  effect 
on  his  trade  speculations,  (he  had  lost  by  this  pros- 
ecution more  than  £4000 ;)  and  there  is  no  doubt 
it  assisted  him  in  the  support  of  his  family  for  sev- 
eral of  these  years.  But  he  had  no  efficient  pro- 
tection against  its  continued  piracy.  The  thieves 
counted  it  by  thousands,  when  worthy  Mr.  Ma- 
thews the  publisher  could  only  account  by  hun- 
dreds ;  and  hence  the  main  and  most  substantial 
profit  its  writer  derived  from  all  the  anxiety  and 
toil  it  cost  him,  was  expressed  in  the  proud  declar- 
ation of  one  of  its  latest  numbers.  "•  I  have  here 
espoused  an  honest  interest,  and  have  steadily  ad- 
hered to  it  all  my  days.  I  never  forsook  it  when 
it  was  oppressed  ;  never  made  gain  by  it  when  it 
was  advanced  ;  and,  I  thank  God,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  all  the  courts  and  parties  in  Christendom 
to  bid  a  price  high  enough  to  buy  me  off  from  it, 
or  make  me  desert  it." 

The  arrangement  of  its  plan  was  not  less  origi- 
nal than  that  of  its  form.  The  path  it  struck  out 
in  periodical  literature  w^as,  in  this  respect,  entirely 
novel.  It  classed  the  minor  and  the  larger  morals; 
it  mingled  personal  and  public  themes  ;  it  put  the 
gravities  of  life  in  an  entertaining  form  ;  and  at 
once  discussed  the  politics,  and  corrected  the  vices 
of  the  age.  We  will  best  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  done  by  naming  rapidly  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  first  A'olume  ;  besides  those  of 
political  concern.  It  condemned  the  fashionable' 
practice  of  immoderate  drinking;  in  various  ways, 
ridiculed  the  not  less  fashionable  habit  of  swear- 
ing ;  inveighed  against  the  laxity  of  marital  ties  ; 
exposed  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  ;  discussed, 
with  great  clearness  and  sound  knowledge,  ques- 
tions affecting  trade  and  the  poor  ;  laughed  at  the 
ragfe  for  gambling  speculations  ;  and  waged  invet- 
erate war  with  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  duel. 
Its  machinery  for  matters  non-politica!  was  a  so- 
called  Scandalous  Clid),  organized  to  hear  com- 
plaints, and  entrusted  with  the  power  of  deciding 
them.     Let  us  show  how  it  acted.     A  gentleman 
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appears  before  the  club,  and  complains  of  his  wife. 
She  is  a  bad  wife  ;  he  cannot  exactly  tell  why. 
There  is  a  long  examination,  proving  nothing ; 
when  suddenly  a  member  of  the  club  begs  pardon 
for  the  question,  and  asks  if  his  worship  was  a 
good  husband.  His  worship,  greatly  surprised  at 
such  a  question,  is  again  at  a  loss  to  answer. 
Whereupon,  the  club  pass  three  resolutions.  That 
most  women  that  are  bad  wives  are  made  so  by 
bad  husbands  :  That  this  society  will  hear  no  com- 
plaints against  a  virtuous  bad  wife  from  a  vicious 
good  husband :  That  he  that  has  a  bad  wife,  and 
can't  find  the  reason  of  it  in  her,  'tis  ten  to  one 
that  he  finds  it  in  himself.  And  the  decision 
finally  is,  that  the  gentleman  is  to  go  home,  and 
be  a  good  husband  for  at  least  three  months ;  after 
which,  if  his  wife  is  still  uncured,  they  will  pro- 
ceed against  her  as  they  shall  find  cause.  In  this 
way,  pleas  and  defences  are  heard  on  the  various 
points  that  present  themselves  in  the  subjects 
named  ;  and  not  seldom  with  a  lively  dramatic  in- 
terest. The  graver  arguments  and  essays  too, 
have  an  easy,  homely  vigor;  a  lightness  and 
pleasantry  of  tone  ;  very  different  from  the  ponder- 
ous handling  peculiar  to  the  Ridpaths  and  the  Dy- 
ers, the  Tutchins  and  the  Leslies.  We  open  at  an 
essay  on  trade,  which  would  delight  Mr.  Cobden 
himself.  De  Foe  is  arguing  against  impolitic  re- 
strictions. We  think  to  plague  the  foreigner,  he 
says;  in  reality,  we  but  deprive  ourselves.  "If 
you  vex  me,  I  '11  eat  no  dinner,  said  I,  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  :  till  my  mother  taught  me  to  be  wiser 
by  letting  me  stay  till  I  was  hungry." 

The  reader  will  remember  the  time  when  this 
Revieio  was  planned.  Ensign  Steele  was  but  a 
lounger  in  the  lobbies  of  the  theatres ;  Addison 
had  not  emerged  from  his  garret  in  the  Haymarket. 
The  details  of  common  life  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vested with  the  graces  of  literature  ;  the  social  and 
polite  moralities  were  still  disregarded  in  the 
press  ;  the  world  knew  not  the  influence  of  my 
Lady  Betty  Modish,  and  Colonel  Ranter  still  swore 
at  the  waiters.  Where  shall  we  look  for  "  the  first 
sprightly  runnings"  of  Tattlers  and  Spectators  then, 
if  we  have  not  found  them  in  De  Foe's  Review? 
The  earlier  was  indeed  the  ruder  workman  ;  but 
wit,  originality,  and  knowledge  were  yet  the  tools 
he  worked  with ;  and  the  later  "  twopenny  au- 
thors," as  Mr.  Dennis  is  pleased  to  call  them, 
found  the  ^way  well  struck  out  for  their  finer  and 
more  delicate  art.  What  had  been  done  for  the 
citizen-classes,  they  were  to  do  for  the  beauties 
and  the  wits.  They  had  watched  the  experiment, 
and  seen  its  success.  The  Revieio  was  enormously 
popular.  It  was  stolen,  pirated,  hawked  about 
everywhere  ;  and  the  writer,  with  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages, paid  all  the  penalties  of  success.  He 
complains  that  his  name  was  made  "  the  hackney 
title  of  the  times."  Hardly  a  penny  or  twopenny 
pamphlet  was  afterwards  cried  in  the  streets  to 
which  the  scurrilous  libeller,  or  witless  dunce, 
had  not  forged  that  popular  name.  Nor  was  it 
without  its  influence  on  the  course  of  events  which 
now  gradually  changed  the  aspect  and  the  policy 
of  Godolphin's  government.  De  Foe  has  claimed 
for  himself  large  share  in  preparing  a  way  for 
what  were  called  the  "  modern  whigs ;"  and  the 
claim  was  undoubtedly  well  founded. 

Nottingham  and  Rochester  had  resigned  ;  and 
the  great  house  of  commons  tactician  was  now  a 
member  of  the  government.  The  seals  of  the 
home  and  war  offices  had  been  given  to  Harley 
and  his  friend  Henry  St.  John.     The  lord-treas- 


urer could  not  yet  cross  boldly  to  the  whigs,  and 
would  not  creep  back  to  the  tories.  To  join  with 
Robert  Harley  was  to  do  neither  of  these  things. 
This  famous  person  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
the  nearest  representative  of  what  we  might  call 
the  practical  spirit  of  the  revolution,  of  any  who 
lived  in  that  age.  In  one  of  his  casual  sayings 
reported  by  Pope,  we  seem  to  find  a  clue  to  iiis 
character.  Some  one  had  observed  of  a  measure 
proposed,  that  the  people  would  never  bear  it. 
"  None  of  us,"  replied  Harley,  "  know  how  far 
the  good  people  of  England  will  bear."  All  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  attempts  upon  that  prob- 
lem. If  he  had  thought  less  of  the  good  people 
of  England,  he  would  have  been  a  less  able,  a 
more  daring,  and  certainly  a  more  successful 
statesman.  We  do  not  think  he  was  a  trimmer, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  When  he  went 
to  church,  and  sent  his  family  to  the  meetinji- 
house ;  when  he  never  asked  a  clergyman  to  his 
Sunday  table  without  providing  a  clergyman  "  of 
another  sort"  to  meet  him ;  we  should  try  to  find 
a  better  word  for  it,  if  we  would  not  find  a  worse 
for  the  revolution.  The  revolution  trimmed  be- 
tween two  parties.  The  revolution,  to  this  day, 
is  but  the  grand  unsolved  experiment  of  how  much 
the  people  of  England  will  bear.  To  call  Harley 
a  mere  court  intriguer,  is  as  preposterous  as  to 
call  him  a  statesman  of  commanding  genius.  He 
had  less  of  mere  courtliness  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  fashionable  French  dancing-master 
who  wondered  what  the  devil  the  queen  should 
have  seen  in  him  to  make  him  an  earl  and  lord- 
treasurer — for  he  attended  him  two  years,  and 
never  taught  such  a  dunce — gives  iis  a  lively  no- 
tion of  his  homely,  bourgeois  manners.  Petticoat 
politics  are  to  be  charged  against  him  ;  but  to  no 
one  who  thoroughly  knew  the  queen  can  it  be 
matter  of  severe  reproach,  that  he  was  at  the  pains 
to  place  Abigail  Hill  about  her  person.  He  knew 
the  impending  downfall  of  Marlborough's  too  im- 
perious wife  ;  and  was  he  to  lose  a  power  so  plainly 
within  his  grasp,  and  see  it  turned  against  him? 
His  success  in  the  bedchamber  never  shook  his 
superior  faith  in  the  agencies  of  parliament  and 
the  press.  These  two  were  the  levers  of  the 
revolution ;  and  they  are  memorably  associated 
with  the  government  of  Robert  Harley. 

As  soon  as  he  joined  Godolphin,  he  seems  to 
have  turned  his  thoughts  to  De  Foe.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  the  first  who  had  done  so.  More  than  one 
attempt  had  been  already  made  to  capitulate  with 
that  potent  prisoner.  Two  lords  had  gone  to  him 
in  Newgate !  says  Oldmixon ;  in  amaze  that  one 
lord  could  find  his  way  to  such  a  place.  He  says 
the  same  thing  himself,  in  the  witty  narrative  at 
the  close  of  the  Consolidator .  But  they  carried 
conditions  with  them  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  in  the 
British  Museum,  (Addit.  MS.  7421,)  wherein  De 
Foe  writes  to  Lord  Halifax,  that  he  "  scorned  to 
come  out  of  Newgate  at  the  price  of  betraying  a 
dead  master."  Harley  made  no  conditions  :  it 
was  not  his  way.  He  sent  to  De  Foe  because  he 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  in  distress.  His  message 
was  "byword  of  mouth;"  and  to  this  effect — 
"  Pray,  ask  Mr.  De  Foe  what  I  can  do  for  him." 
Nor  was  the  reply  less  characteristic.  The 
prisoner  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  the  para- 
ble of  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel.  "  I  am  blind, 
and  yet  ask  me  what  thou  shall  do  for  me !  My 
answer  is  plain  in  my  misery.  Lord,  that  I  may 
receive  my  sight !  "  What  else  could  such  a  man 
wish  for  but  his  liberty  !     Yet  four  months  passed 
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before  a  further  communication.  It  seemed  to  im- 
ply reluctance  in  a  higher  quarter.  Within  four 
months,  however,  "  her  majesty  was  pleased  par- 
ticularly to  enquire  into  my  circumstances,  and  by 
my  Lord-Treasurer  Godolphin  to  send  a  consider- 
able supply  to  my  wife  and  family  ;  and  to  send  to 
me  the  prison-money,  to  pay  my  fine  and  the  ex- 
penses of  my  discharge." 

His  health  was  shattered  by  his  long  confine- 
ment. He  took  a  house  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and 
lived  there  a  little  while  retired.  But  his  pen  did 
not  rest ;  nor  could  he  retire  from  the  notorieties 
that  followed  him.  His  name  was  still  hawked 
about  the  London  streets  ;  and  it  was  reported, 
and  had  to  be  formally  denied,  that  he  had  escaped 
from  Newgate  by  a  trick.  Then  came  the  ex- 
citing news  that  Blenheim  was  won,  France 
humbled,  Europe  saved  ;  and  De  Foe,  in  verses 
of  no  great  merit,  but  which  cost  him  only  "  three 
hours"  to  compose,  gave  public  utterance  to  his 
joy.  Then  the  dry  unlettered  lord-treasurer  went 
in  search  of  the  most  graceful  wit  among  the 
whigs,  to  get  advice  for  a  regular  poet  to  celebrate 
the  captain-general.  Then  Halifax  brought  down 
Addison  from  his  garret ;  the  Campaign  was  ex- 
changed for  a  comfortable  government  salary ; 
and  communications  again  opened  with  De  Foe, 
Two  letters  of  this  date,  from  himself  to  Halifax, 
have  escaped  his  biographers.  In  the  first  he  is 
grateful  for  that  lord's  unexpected  goodness,  in 
mentioning  him  to  my  lord-treasurer ;  but  would 
be  well  pleased  to  wait  till  Halifax  is  himself  in 
power.  He  speaks  of  a  government  communica- 
tion concerning  "  paper  credit,"  which  he  is  then 
handling  in  his  Review.  He  regrets  that  some 
proposal  his  lordship  had  sent,  "  exceeding  plea- 
sant to  me  to  perform,  as  well  as  useful  to  be 
done,"  had  been  so  blundered  by  the  messenger 
that  he  could  not  understand  it ;  and  from  this  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  a  person  hitherto  unnamed  tn  his 
history — a  brother,  a  stupid  fellow.  In  the  second 
letter,  he  acknowledges  the  praise  and  favors  of 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  thus  manfully  declares  the 
principle  on  which  his  own  services  are  offered. 
'*  If  to  be  encouraged  in  giving  myself  up  to  that 
service  your  lordship  is  pleased  so  much  to  over- 
value ;  if  going  on  with  the  more  cheerfulness  in 
being  useful  to,  and  promoting  the  general  peace 
and  interest  of  this  nation  ;  if  to  the  last  vigorously 
opposing  a  stupid,  distracted  party,  that  are  for 
ruining  themselves  rather  that  not  destroy  their 
neighbors  ;  if  this  be  to  merit  so  much  regard, 
your  lordship  binds  me  in  the  most  durable,  and  to 
me  the  most  pleasant  engagement  in  the  world, 
because  't  is  a  service  that,  with  my  gratitude  to 
your  lordship,  keeps  an  exact  unison  with  my  reason^ 
my  principles,  my  inclinations,  and  the  duty  every 
man  owes  to  his  country,  and  his  posterity.'^ 

Harley  was  ai  this  time  in  daily  communication 
with  Halifax,  and  doubtless  saw  these  letters. 
But  he  managed  all  things  warily.  He  had  not 
appeared  in  De  Foe's  affairs  since  he  effected  his 
release  ;  and  that  release  he  threw  upon  the  queen. 
In  the  same  temper  he  sent  to  him  now.  The 
queen,  he  said,  had  need  of  his  assistance.  He 
offered  him  no  employment  to  fetter  his  future  en- 
gagements. He  knew  that  in  the  last  of  his  pub- 
lications (the  Consolidator,  a  prose  satire  remarka- 
ble for  the  hints  it  threw  out  to  Gulliver)  he  had 
laughed  at  Addison  for  refusing  to  write  the  Cam- 
paign "till  he  had  jC200  a  year  secured  to  him  ;" 
— an  allusion  never  forgiven.  He  sent  for  him  to 
London  ;  told  him  the  queen  "  had  the  goodness 


to  think  of  taking  him  into  her  service  :"  and  did 
what  the  whigs  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  do  for 
an  Irish  priest  who  had  written  the  most  masterly 
satire  since  the  days  of  Rabelais — took  him  to 
court  to  kiss  hands.  We  see  in  all  this  but  the 
truth  of  the  character  we  would  assign  to  Harley. 
On  grounds  independent  of  either  party,  except  so 
far  as  "  reason,  principles,  inclination,  and  duty  to 
his  country"  should  prompt,  he  had  here  enlisted 
this  powerful,  homely,  and  popular  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  government  of  the  revolution.  Com- 
pared with  Harley,  we  cannot  but  think  the  old 
whigs,  with  every  honest  inclination,  little  better 
than  bunglers  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  true 
that  not  even  Harley  could  carry  the  Vicar  of 
Laracor  to  the  palace  ; — but  he  could  carry  him  in 
his  coach  to  country  ale-houses  ;  he  could  play 
games  of  counting  poultry  on  the  road,  or  "  who 
should  first  see  a  cat  or  an  old  woman  ;"  he  could 
loll  back  on  his  seat  whh  a  broad  "  Temple"  jest ; 
or  he  could  call  and  be  called  Jonathan  and  Har- 
ley ; — and  the  old  whigs  were  much  too  chary  of 
these  things.  So  they  had  lost  Prior,  and  were 
losing  Parnell  and  Swift ;  and  he  who  had  com- 
pared Lord  Somers  to  Aristides,  was  soon  to  talk 
of  him  as  little  better  than  a  rascal. 

We  next  see  De  Foe  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Harley.  He  has  been  named  to  execute  a 
secret  commission  in  the  public  service,  which  re- 
quires a  brief  absence  on  the  continent.  He  »is 
making  preparations  for  his  departure  ;  proposing 
to  travel  as  Mr.  Christopher  Hurt;  giving  Harley 
advice  for  a  large  scheme  of  secret  intelligence ; 
and  discussing  with  him  a  proposed  poetical  satire 
(afterwards  published  as  the  Diet  of  Poland) 
against  the  high  church  faction.  In  a  subsequent 
farewell  letter  he  adverts  to  these  things ;  and, 
after  naming  some  matters  of  public  feeling,  in 
which  one  of  the  minister's  tory  associates  was 
awkwardly  involved,  characteristically  closes  with 
an  opinion,  that  it  was  needful  Harley  should 
know  in  this,  as  well  as  anything  else,  what  the 
people  say. 

The  foreign  service  was  one  of  danger.  "  I  ran 
as  much  danger  of  my  life  as  a  grenadier  upon  the 
counterscarp."  But  it  was  discharged  success- 
fully; and,  in  consideration  of  the  risk,  the  gov- 
ernment offered  him  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  sinecure.  He  took  it  as  a  debt ;  and  at  a 
later  period,  when  opposed  to  the  reigning  minis- 
try, complains  that  large  arrears  were  then  unpaid. 
On  his  return  he  had  found  the  tory  house  of  com- 
mons dissolved,  and  the  new  elections  in  progress. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  character- 
istic ardor.  He  wrote  ;  he  canvassed  ;  he  voted  ; 
he  journeyed  throughout  the  country  on  horseback, 
he  tells  us,  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles  ;  and, 
in  addresses  to  electors  everywhere,  still  counselled 
the  necessity  of  laying  aside  party  prejudices,  of 
burying  former  animosities,  and  of  meeting  their 
once  tory  ministers  at  least  half-way.  He  found 
many  arguments  on  his  road,  he  adds.  He  found 
people  of  all  opinions,  as  well  churchmen  as  dis- 
senters living  in  Christian  neighborhood  :  and  he 
had  very  often  the  honor,  "  with  small  difficulty, 
of  convincing  gentlemen  over  a  bottleof  wine,  that 
the  author  of  the  Bcvieiv  was  really  no  monster, 
but  a  conversable,  social  creature."  His  Essays, 
meanwhile,  written  in  the  progress  of  this  journey- 
ing were  admirable.  They  were  read  in  every 
coffee-house  and  club ;  often  they  were  stolen 
from  these  houses  by  highfliers,  that  they  might 
not  be  read  ;  they  were  quoted  on  every  popular 
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hustings ;  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  sent  them 
over  to  the  camp  in  Flanders  ;  and  the  writer,  on 
peril  of  his  life,  was  warned  to  discontinue  them. 
His  tributes  of  this  latter  kind  were  numerous. 
Highflying  justices  followed  him  about  the  country 
with  false  warrants  of  arrest ;  sham  actions  were 
brought  against  him  in  shoals  ;  compounded  debts 
of  long  past  years  were  revived  ;  and  only  his 
own  unequalled  and  irresistible  energy  could  have 
stayed  the  completion  of  his  ruin.  But  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope  was  abated  in  him.  '*  He  is  not," 
says  no  friendly  critic,  "  daunted  with  multitudes 
of  enemies  ;  for  he  faces  as  many  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  as  there  are  foes  to 
moderation  and  peace.  He  Reviews  without  fear, 
and  acts  without  fainting.  He  is  a  person  of  true 
courage." 

The  elections  confirmed  the  power  of  the  whigs. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Nathan  Wright 
retired  to  make  way  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Lord  Cowper ;  and  a  renegade  whig  and 
former  Dissenter,  Lord  Haversham,  led  the  first 
attack  upon  the  ministers.  De  Foe  was  dragged 
forward  by  this  lord  as  the  "  mean  and  mercenary 
prostitute  of  the  Review;^*  as  making  his  fortune 
by  the  way  of*  scribbling  ;"  and  as  receiving  both 
"  encouragement  and  instructions"  from  Godol- 
phin.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  and  eloquence 
in  his  answer.  He  reminds  the  turncoat  peer  that 
fate,  which  makes  footballs  of  men,  kicks  some 
men  up  stairs  and  some  down  ;  that  some  are 
advanced  without  honor,  others  suppressed  with- 
out infamy  ;  that  some  are  raised  without  merit, 
some  crushed  without  crime ;  and  that  no  man 
knows,  by  the  beginning  of  things,  whether  his 
course  shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory.  To 
the  charge  of  writing  for  bread,  he  asks  what  are 
all  the  employments  in  the  world  pursued  for,  but 
for  bread  ?  '*  The  lawyer  pleads,  the  soldier 
fights,  the  musician  fiddles,  the  players  act,  and, 
no  reflection  on  the  tribe,  the  clergy  preach,  for 
bread."  For  the  rest,  he  reminds  him  that  he  had 
never  betrayed  his  master  (William  had  given 
Lord  Haversham  his  peerage)  nor  his  friend  ;  that 
he  had  always  espoused  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty  ;  that  he  hjul  lived  to  be  ruined  for  it ;  that 
he  had  lived  to  see  it  triumph  over  tyranny,  party 
rage,  and  persecution  principles  ;  and  that  he  was 
sorry  to  see  any  man  abandon  it. 

Beside  the  Review,  he  had  published  in  the  cur- 
rent year  works  on  trade  ;  on  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  poor  ;  on  toleration  ;  and  on 
colonial  intolerance  in  North  America.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  more  soundly  reasoned  or 
shrewdly  written  pamphlet  than  his  Giving  Alms 
No  Charity.  He  claimed  to  be  heard  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  said,  as  an  English  freeholder.  His  town 
tenements  had  been  taken  from  him  ;  the  Tilbury 
works  were  gone  ;  and  the  Freeman's  Yard  house 
was  his  no  longer  ;  but  he  still  possessed  one 
English  freehold.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what 
county  ;  but  he  had  moved  his  family  to  Newing- 
ton,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  some  way  connected 
with  that  scene  of  his  boyhood.  To  this  date, 
also,  belong  several  pamphlets  on  dissenters' 
questions  ;  his  attempted  enforcement  of  a  better 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  madhouses  ;  and  his 
Jure  Divino.  The  latter  appeared  with  a  large 
subscription,  and  was  impudently  pirated  on  the 
very  day  of  its  publication.  Now,  too,  there  went 
to  him  that  worthy  and  much  distressed  book- 
seller, who  had  published  a  large  edition  of  a  very 
dull  and  heavy  book,  called  Drelincourt  on  Death, 
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"  with  several  directions  how  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  die  well ;"  which  the  public,  not  appearing  to 
relish  unauthorized  directions  of  that  nature,  had 
stubbornly  refused  to  buy.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  ponderous  stock  under  which  his  shelves 
were  groaning  :  De  Foe  quieted  his  fears.  Nothing 
but  a  ghost  from  the  grave,  it  was  true,  could 
recommend  such  a  book  with  eflTect ;  bui  a  ghost 
from  the  grave  the  worthy  bookseller  should  have. 
As  speedily  done  as  said  :  De  Foe  sent  him,  in  a 
few  days.  The  True  History  of  the  Apparition  of 
one  Mrs.  Veal  the  next  day  after  her  Death,  to  one 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  Sth  of  Sevtem- 
ber,  1705.  If  such  a  thing  was  ever  to  be  be- 
lieved, here  it  was  made  credible.  The  business- 
like, homely,  earnest,  commonplace  air  of  truth, 
was  perfectly  irresistible.  And  what  said  the 
ghost  to  Mrs.  Bargrave  1  The  ghost,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  gossip,  filled  with  the  says  I  and  thinks  I, 
the  says  she  and  thinks  she,  of  ihe  tea-table  of  a 
country  town,  said — with  all  the  confident  dog- 
matism of  her  recent  mortuary  experience — that 
Drelincourt's  book  on  death  was  the  best  book 
ever  written  on  that  subject.  Doctor  Sherlock 
was  not  bad  ;  two  Dutch  books  had  merit ;  several 
others  were  worth  mention  ;  but  Drelincourt,  she 
protested ,  had  by  far  the  clearest  notions  of  death 
and  the  future  state,  of  any  one  who  had  handled 
the  matter.  The  narrative  was  appended  to  the 
book,  and  a  new  edition  advertised.  It  flew  like 
wildfire.  The  copies,  to  use  an  illustration  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  (with  whom  the  narrative  was  an 
immense  favorite,)  which  had  hung  on  the  book- 
seller's hands  as  heavy  as  a  pile  of  lead  bullets, 
now  traversed  the  town  in  every  direction  like  the 
same  bullets  discharged  from  a  field-piece.  Nay, 
the  book  has  been  popular  ever  since.  More  than 
fifty  editions  have  not  exhausted  its  popularity. 
Mrs.  Veal's  ghost  is  still  believed  by  thousands. 
And  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  bought 
the  silly  piece  of  Drelincourt,  (for  hawking  book- 
sellers have  made  their  fortunes  by  traversing 
the  country  with  it  in  sixpenny  numbers,)  have 
borne  unconscious  testimony  to  the  genius  of  De 
Foe. 

It  was  now  engaged  once  more  in  the-  service 
of  the  ministry.  He  had,  in  various  writings,  pre- 
pared his  countrymen  for  the  greatest  political 
measure  of  the  time ;  he  was  known  to  have  ad- 
vised the  late  king  on  a  project  for  the  Scottish 
Union;  and  Godolphin,  about  to  immortalize  his 
administration  by  that  signal  act  of  statesmanship, 
called  in  the  services  of  De-  Foe.  He  describes 
the  lord-treasurer's  second  introduction  of  him  to 
her  majesty,  and  to  the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand. 
"  Upon  this  second  introduction,  her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  tell  me,  with  a  goodness  peculiar  to 
herself,  she  had  such  satisfaction  in  my  former 
services,  that  she  appointed  me  for  another  oflSce;" 
The  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years- was  passed 
in  this  office,  which  seems  to  have  combined',  with 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  English  commission- 
ers, considerable  power  and  influence  derived  from 
the  ministry  at  home.  It  was  an  important  ap- 
pointment, and  Godolphin  was  assailed  for  it. 
"  An  under  spur-leather,  forsooth,  sent  down  tO' 
Scotland  to  make  the  union  ?"  It  carried  De  Foe* 
at  various  intervals  between  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don ;  involved  him  in  continual  discussion  leading 
to  or  rising  out  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  in  tho 
riots  which  marked  the  excitement  of  the  time ; 
procured  for  him  what  seems  to  have  been  tho 
really  cordial  and  friendly  attentions  of  the  Duko 
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of  Queensberry  and  Lord  Buchan ;  directed  his  at- 
tention to  various  matters  which  he  believed  to  be 
p/Ssential  to  Scottish  prosperity ;  and  grounded  in 
him  a  high  respect  and  Uking  for  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  a  poem  in  eulogy  of  them  ;  busied 
himself  earnestly  with  suggestions  for  their  com- 
mercial and  national  advancement ;  and  spent  some 
w^ell-devoted  labor,  in  after  years,  on  the  compila- 
tion of  a  very  minute,  and,  so  to  speak,  highly 
dramatic  History  of  the  Union.  We  rejoice  to 
have  to  couple  that  act,  so  .eminently  in  the  best 
spirit  of  the  revolution,  so  large-minded  and  so 
tolerant,  with  his  name.  It  changed  turbulence  to 
tranquillity ;  rude  poverty  to  a  rich  civilization  ; 
and  the  fierce  atrocities  of  a  dominant  church,  to 
the  calm  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 

A  strange  scene  was  meanwhile  going  on  in 
London.  The  easy,  indolent  Prince  George, 
(whom  Charles  IL  said  he  had  tried  drunk  and 
sober,  and  could  do  nothing  with  him,)  had  been 
heard  to  complain  one  day,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
dinner  and  his  bottle,  that  the  queen  came  very 
late  to  bed.  This  casual  remark  falling  on  the  al- 
ready sharp  suspicions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, discovered  the  midnight  conferences  of  the 
queen  with  Abigail  Masham  and  her  kinsman, 
Secretary  Harley ;  and  the  good  Mrs.  Freeman, 
knowing  that  her  dear  Mrs.  Morley  had  not  a  stock 
of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time,  at 
once  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Abigail,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  secretary.  We 
state  the  fact  without  comment ;  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  Harley 's  back-stairs  midnight  visits 
implied  treachery  to  his  colleagues,  it  was  not  of 
that  black  kind  which  would  have  ruined  men  who 
trusted  him.  It  had  been  clear  to  the  secretary  for 
:;Some  time,  that  the  whigs  would  not  trust  him. 
^^e  says  himself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
trthat  he  was  not  enough  of  a  party-man  for  them. 

•  One  smiles,  indeed,  with  a  kind  of  sympathy  for 
ihina,  to  read  in  Lord  Cowper's  diary  of  two  years' 
idate  before  this,  his  devotion  of  his  best  tokay, 
.  ("  good,  but  thick,")  to  the  hapless  effort  of  whig 
(Conciliation.     The  accession  of  strength  received 

from  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  had  been 
;  straightway  used  to  weed  his  friends  from  office. 

Hedges  had  made  way  for  Sunderland;  and  even 

Prior  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
;had  been  removed.    Nor  was  that  an  age  in  which 

party  warfare  was  scrupulous  on  either  side.  In  the 
•session  just  begun,  the  party  motion  supported  by 

Rochester  and  Buckingham,  to  ruin  the  whig  chiefs 
,of  the  ministry,  was  supported  by  Somers  and 

Wharton  with  the  sole  hope  of  ruining  Harley. 

In  now  retiring,  the  secretary's  principal  mortifica- 

•  tion  would  seem  to  have  been  the  necessity  it  laid 
;him  under  of  joining  an  ultra-faction.  He  made  a 
^last   attempt  to  conciliate   Cowper  and   Somers. 

But  the  arrangements  were  made.  To  the  ill-con- 
cealed grief  and  distress  of  the  queen,  he  and  his 
friend  St.  John  retired ;  Robert  Walpole  entered 
the  ministry ;  Somers  was  made  lord  chancellor ; 

:  and  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Marlborough  thought 
herself  triumphant.     She  had  known  Anne  now 

:  forty  years,  but  she  did  not  know  the  strength  of 

iher  sullen  obstinacy.     In  a  few  months  more,  the 

r  death  of  the  prince  threw  fresh  power  into  whig 
hands.  Somers  became  president  of  the  council, 
and  Lord  Wharton  went  to  Ireland.    He  took  with 

ihim,  as  his  secretary,  .Toseph  Addison. 

Mr.  Addison  was,  at  this  time,  less  distinguished 

tby  the  fame  of  his  writings  than  of  his  sayings. 

lS.Q  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  little  com- 


monwealth of  whig  wits,  who  now  met  nightly, 
(Button's  was  not  yet  established,)  at  Will's  cof- 
fee-house in  Covent  Garden.  They  were  a  kind 
of  offshoot  from  the  more  dignified  club  who  eat 
mutton-pies  at  Kit  Katt's,  the  pastry-cook's  ;  and  of 
which  the  principal  literary  members  were  Con- 
greve,  Garth,  Tanbrugh,  Steele,  and  Addison. 
The  revolution  gave  a  new  character,  in  giving 
new  duties,  to  associations  of  this  kind.  They 
were  no  longer  what  they  were,  when,  in  this 
same  coffee-house,  then  called  "  The  Rose,"  Dry- 
den  ruled  the  town  wits  from  his  tory  chair.  They 
were  a  recognized  class,  with  influence  before  un- 
known. In  sketching  the  career  of  De  Foe,  we 
have  indicated  its  rise  and  growth.  The  people 
were  beginning  to  be  important,  and  it  was  the 
only  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  the  little  party  at  Will's  w^ere  not 
sought  or  courted  for  the  graces  of  their  wit  and 
literature  alone.  That  pale,  bright-eyed,  sickly, 
deformed  youth  of  one-and-twenty,  whose  Pasto- 
rals are  so  much  talked  of  just  now,  may  seek  them 
for  no  better  reason  ;  but  not  for  this  are  they 
sought  by  that  tall,  stern-looking,  dark-faced  Irish 
priest,  whose  forty-two  years  of  existence  have 
been  a  struggle  of  ill-endured  dependence  and 
haughty  discontent,  which  he  now  desires  to  re- 
deem in  the  field  of  political  warfare.  Here,  mean- 
while, he  amuses  himself  and  the  town  with  Mr. 
BickerstafF's  joke  against  Mr.  Partridge,  suggest- 
ing to  hearty  Dick  Steele  those  pleasant  Lucubra- 
tions of  Isaac,  which,  in  a  few  months  more,  are  to 
take  the  town  by  storm ;  or,  it  may  be,  showing 
privately  to  Addison  that  bitter  sneer  against  De 
Foe,  which  he  was  about  now  to  give  to  the  world. 
"  One  of  those  authors,  {the  fellow  who  teas  pillo- 
ried, I  have  forgot  his  name,)  is  indeed  so  grave, 
sententious,  dogmatical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  no 
enduring  him."  That  was  it !  There  was  profit- 
ing by  his  labor ;  there  was  copying  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  genius  ;  there  was  travelling  to  wealth 
and  power  along  the  path  struck  out  by  his  mar- 
tyrdom;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  there  was  no 
enduring  him.  A  man  who  will  go  into  the  pillo- 
ry for  his  opinions,  is  not  a  "  club-able"  man. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  De  Foe  was  laboring  for 
the  interests  of  the  literary  class.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  urged  the  necessity  of  a  law  to  pro- 
tect an  author's  property  in  his  wTitings,  and  in 
this  session  the  copyright  act  was  passed.  The 
common  law  recognized  a  perpetual  right,  but  gave 
no  means  of  enforcing  it ;  the  statute  limited  the 
right  and  gave  the  means.  It  was  a  sort  of  cheat, 
but  better  than  unlimited  robbery. 

Notwithstanding  Harley's  retirement,  De  Foe 
continued  in  the  service  of  Godolphin's  ministry. 
But  at  the  special  desire  of  Harley  himself;  to 
whom,  as  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  first 
employed  for  Anne,  and  whose  apparently  falling 
fortunes  were  a  new  claim  of  attachment,  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound,  "  Nay,  not  so,  Mr.  De 
Foe,"  said  Harley,  "  I  shall  not  take  it  ill  from 
you  in  the  least.  Besides,  it  is  the  queen  you  are 
serving,  who  has  been  very  good  to  you."  The 
words  were  well  selected  for  continuance  of  the 
tenure  by  which  the  sagacious  diplomatist  had  first 
engaged  his  service.  Upon  this,  he  went  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  who  received  him  with  great  friend- 
liness, and  told  him,  "  smiling,"  he  had  not  seen 
him  a  long  while.  De  Foe  frankly  mentioned  his 
obligations  to  Harley,  and  his  fear  that  his  interest 
might  be  lessened  on  that  account.  "  Not  at  all, 
Mr.  De  Foe,"  rejoined  Godolphin ;  "I  always 
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think  a  man  honest  till  I  find  the  contrary."  The 
scrupulous  author,  nevertheless,  considered  it  his 
duty  entirely  to  cease  communication  with  the  rival 
statesman,  till  he  again  appeared  as  a  public  min- 
ister. 

It  was  not  very  long.  Nor  had  the  ministry, 
on  the  score  of  moderation  at  any  rate,  profited 
greatly  by  his  absence ;  while  he,  by  the  position 
of  parties,  was  driven  to  the  extreme  of  opposition. 
Despairing  of  the  queen's  power  to  second  her 
well-known  inclination,  the  high  church  trumpet 
had  again  sounded  to  battle,  and  De  Foe  had 
again  buckled  on  his  armor  of  offence  against 
both  ultra-parties.  It  was  now  he  told  the  world 
that  fate  of  the  unbiassed  writer,  with  which  a 
witty  admirer  of  modern  days  has  familiarized  his 
readers.  "If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men, 
they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ; 
if  he  tells  them  of  their  virtues,  when  they  have 
any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But 
if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on 
both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.  And 
this  is  the  course  I  take  myself.''''  It  was  now, 
describing  his  personal  treatment  by  one  of  the 
tory  mobs,  he  told  them  the  destiny  of  all  that  bad 
ever  served  them.  "He  that  will  help  you,  must 
be  hated  and  neglected  by  you,  must  be  mobbed 
and  plundered  for  you,  must  starve  and  hang  for 
you,  and  must  yet  help  you.  And  thus  I  rfo." 
Then  came  again  upon  the  scene  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell.  This  brawling  priest 
attacked  Godolphin  in  the  pulpit  by  the  name  of 
Volpone;  inveighed  against  Burnet  and  other 
bishops  for  not  unfurling  the  bloody  flag  against 
dissent ;  abused  the  revolution  as  unrighteous ; 
and  broadly  reasserted  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience.  The  man  was  such  a  fool  and  mad- 
man, that  a  serious  thought  should  not  have  been 
wasted  on  him,  whatever  might  be  needful  to  dis- 
countenance his  atrocious  doctrines.  This  was 
the  feeling  of  De  Foe.  When  Harley  called  the 
sermon  a  "  circumgyration  of  incoherent  words," 
(in  a  speech  thought  to  merit  the  same  descrip- 
tion,) it  seems  to  have  been  his  feeling  too.  It 
was  certainly  that  of  Somers,  and  of  the  best  men 
in  the  cabinet.  They  all  knew  his  noisy  igno- 
rance. His  illustration  of"  parallel  lines  meeting 
in  a  centre,"  was  a  standing  joke  with  the  wits. 
But  Volpone  stuck  to  Godolphin,  and  an  impeach- 
ment was  resolved  upon.  Pie  little  thought,  when 
he  took  to  what  Burnet  calls  the  luxury  of  roasting 
a  parson,  that  the  fire  would  blaze  high  enough  to 
roast  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

Harley  made  a  shrewder  guess.  He  was  dining 
with  a  friend  in  the  country  when  the  news 
reached  him.  "  The  game  is  up !"'  he  cried  ;  left 
the  dinner-table,  and  hurried  to  London.  In  vain 
De  Foe  still  urged,  "  Let  us  have  the  crime  pun- 
ished, not  the  man.  The  bar  of  the  house  of 
commons  is  the  worst  pillory  in  the  nation."  In 
that  elevated  pillory  Sacheverell  was  placed  ;  well 
dressed,  with  clean  gloves,  white  handkerchief 
well  managed,  and  other  suitable  accomplish- 
ments; Atterbury,  who  secretly  despised  him,  in 
affected  sympathy  by  his  side ;  the  mob  without, 
screaming  for  their  martyr  ;  and  women,  high  and 
low,  frantic  with  admiration.  "  You  could  never 
embark  the  ladies,"  said  De  Foe,  "till  you  fell 
upon  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  you  pinch  the  par- 
son, the  women  are  one  woman  in  his  defence." 
His  description  of  the  interest  created  by  the 
impeachment  is  one  of  his  happiest  pieces  of  quiet 
irony.     It  has  also  historic  value.     The  ladies,  he 


tells  us,  laid  aside  their  chocolate,  their  china,  and 
their  gallantries,  for  state  business;  the  Tatler, 
the  immortal  Tailer,  the  great  Bickerstaff  himself, 
(to  whom,  let  us  remark  by  the  way,  De  Foe,  in 
his  hearty  admiration,  had  lately  resigned  the 
offices  of  his  own  scandal  clvb,)  was  fain  to  leave 
off  talking  to  them;  they- had  no  leisure  for 
church ; — little  Miss,  still  obliged  to  go,  had  the 
doctor's  picture  put  into  her  prayer-book ;  even 
Punch  laid  aside  his  domestic  broils,  to  gibber  for 
the  holy  man  ;  and  not  only  were  the  churches 
thinned,  and  the  parks,  but  the  very  playhouses 
felt  the  effects,  and  Betterton  died  a  beggar. 
Well  had  it  been,  however,  if  this  were  all.  A 
series  of  horrible  riots  followed.  Meeting-houses 
were  pulled  down  ;  the  bloody  flag  was  in  reality 
unfurled  ;  mounted  escorts,  carrying  martyr  Sach- 
everell about  the  country,  were  everywhere  the 
signal  for  the  plunder  and  outrage  of  dissenters ; 
the  printed  defence  (filled  with  abuse  of  De  Foe 
and  his  Reviews)  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands ; 
and  lord-treasurer  Godolphin  was  ordered  to  break 
his  staff  and  make  way  for  Harley. 

He  took  office  ;  and  at  once  began  the  work, 
which,  whatever  the  motives  we  assign  to  him, 
and  whatever  the  just  faults  we  may  find  with  the 
absence  of  decision  in  his  mind  and  in  his  temper, 
we  must  admit  that  he  continued  to  the  last,  of 
opposing,  against  his  own  interests,  the  extermi- 
nating policy  of  the  party  who  had  borne  him  into 
power.  While  several  leading  whigs  yet  retained 
office,  he  again  unsuccessfully  attempted  a  coali- 
tion with  Cowper  and  Walpole  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  wholly  rebuffed  in  this  quarter  that  he  com- 
pleted his  high  tory  cabinet,  and  determined  to 
risk  a  dissolution.  St.  John  was  made  secretary  ; 
Harcourt  had  the  great  seal ;  and  he  himself  took 
the  treasurer's  staff.  The  elections  gave  him  a 
majority,  though  not  very  decisive  ;  and  Anne's 
celebrated  "  last  administration"  began  its  career. 
A  man  might  predict  in  some  sort  the  course  of  it, 
who  had  seen  the  new  premier  on  the  first  of 
October  ;  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
He  was  not  at  the  palace  of  the  queen,  nor  in  his 
office  of  business  with  Harcourt  or  St.  John  ;  he 
was  stopping  in  his  coach  at  the  St.  James'  cof- 
fee-house, to  set  down  Jonathan  Swift.  "  He 
knew  my  Christian  name  very  well,"  says  the 
Journal  to  Stella.  On  that  day  the  ex-whig  par- 
tisan had  sent  forth  a  lampoon  against  Godolphin, 
and  paid  his  first  visit  to  Harley.  On  the  4th,  he 
dined  with  him.  Afterwards,  his  visits  were 
daily  welcomed.  The  proud  and  long-neglected 
priest  found  himself,  on  the  same  hopeful  October 
day,  dining  for  tenpence  in  his  old  chop-house  ; 
then  going  "  reeking"  from  thence  to  the  first 
minister  of  state  ;  and  then,  in  charity,  sending  a 
Toiler  to  Steele,  "  who  is  very  low  of  late." 
Others  were  "  low"  too.  There  was  Congreve, 
a  resolute  whig,  and  member  of  the  Kit  Katt, 
whose  little  place  depended  on  the  ministry.  But 
Harley  quieted  his  fears  with  a  happy  quotation 
from  Virgil. 

"  Our  hearts  are  not  so  cold,  nor  flames  the  fire 
Of  Sol  so  distant  from  the  race  of  Tyre." 

Whatever  else  were  the  objections  to  this  states- 
man, they  did  not  lie  on  the  score  of  his  indif- 
ference to  genius.  The  administration  organized, 
he  sent  for  De  Foe.  A  different  course  w* as  need- 
ful with  Daniel  from  that  taken  with  Jonathan. 
Harley  knew  De  Foe  thoroughly ;  and  was  not 
grieved  to  know  that  the  high  church  majority  in 
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the  commons  might  have  been  much  larger  but  for 
his  unwearied  personal  and  public  exertions  against 
that  faction,  in  the  elections  recently  closed.  De 
Foe  distinctly  states  the  result  of  the  interview  to 
have  been,  that  he  capitulated  for  liberty  to  speak 
•according  to  his  own  judgment  of  things,  and  that 
he  had  that  liberty  allowed  him.  Nor  did  he  wait  on 
Harley  till  he  had  first  consulted  the  dismissed  Go- 
dolphin,  who  counselled  him  to  consider  himself  the 
queen's  servant,  to  wait  till  he  saw  things  settled, 
and  then  to  take  her  majesty's  commands  from  the 
new  minister.  In  the  same  tone  Harley  conferred 
with  him  now.  And  if  we  couple  the  interview  with 
the  paper  sent  forth  in  the  Review,  and  which  first 
opened  the  fury  of  the  whig  batteries  on  De  Foe, 
we  shall  find  everything  to  confirm  the  impression 
here  taken  of  it ;  of  the  character  of  Harley  him- 
self;  and  of  the  honorable  grounds  of  De  Foe's 
conditional  support.  He  states  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  the  ministry  must  be  carried  on  upon  the  foun- 
dation and  with  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 
This,  he  adds,  can  be  the  only  safe  guide  where  so 
many  parties  alternately  govern ;  and  where  men 
of  the  same  party  have  so  often  been  of  several 
opinions  about  the  same  thing.  He  states  that  he 
shall  not  go  along  with  the  ministry  unless  they  go 
along  with  him.  He  exults  in  Harley's  known  in- 
clination to  the  whigs ;  and,  indeed,  he  argues, 
"  the  constitution  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  who- 
ever may  be  in  it,  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  duty, 
it  will  eithei  f  v.d  them  whigs  or  make  them  so." 
And  upon  these  plain  principles  he  acted.  They 
were  principles  professed  by  Swift  two  years  later; 
but  never,  later  or  earlier,  acted  on  by  him.  "  I 
bear  all  the  ministry  to  be  my  witnesses,"  he 
wrote  to  Steele,  in  whose  Correspondence  the  letter 
may  be  found,  "  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  wit 
of  the  adverse  party,  whom  I  have  not  been  so  bold 
as  to  recommend  often  and  with  earnestness  to 
them ;  for  I  think  principles  at  present  are  quite 
out  of  the  case,  and  that  we  dispute  wholly  about 
persons.  In  these  last,  you  and  I  differ ;  but  in 
the  other  I  think  we  agree ;  for  I  have  in  print 
professed  myself  in  politics  to  be  what  we  formerly 
called  a  whig."  And  in  two  months  from  the  date 
of  the  letter,  he  was  covering  this  very  "  Dick 
Steele"  with  the  most  lavish  contempt,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  he  held  whig  principles.  But 
he  wrote  for  his  deanery,  and  got  it ;  De  Foe 
wrote  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  service, 
and  had  no  reward  or  fee  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  so. 

Compare  Swift's  Examiner  with  De  Foe's  Re- 
view, and  the  distinction  is  yet  more  plain.  It  is 
earnest  and  manly  reasoning  against  a  series  of 
proflio-ate  libels.  Libels,  too,  in  which  the  so- 
called  advocate  of  Harley  is  denounced  by  Harley's 
confidential  writer,  as  an  illiterate  idiot.  "  Much 
wit  in  that !"  quietly  answered  De  Foe;  who  never 
was  seduced  into  party  lampooning,  and,  even  at 
moments  like  these,  held  Swift's  wit  and  genius  in 
honor.  "  Now  I  know  a  learned  man  at  this  time, 
an  orator  in  the  Latin,  a  walking  index  of  books, 
who  has  all  the  libraries  jn  Europe  in  his  head, 
from  the  Vatican  at  Rome  to  the  learned  collection 
of  Doctor  Salmon  at  Fleet  Ditch  ;  but  he  is  a  cynic 
in  behavior,  a  fury  in  temper,  unpolite  in  conver- 
sation, abusive  in  language,  and  ungovernable  in 
passion.  Is  this  to  be  learned  ?  Then  may  I  still 
be  illiterate."  It  was  the  calm  spirit  of  every 
return  vouchsafed  by  the  author  of  the  Review  to 
the  cross-fire  which  now  assailed  him.  He  was 
content,  whether  defending  or  opposing,  to  stand 


alone.  He  did  not  think  the  Brothers''  Club  had 
helped  the  ministry,  nor  that  the  ScriUerus  Club 
would  be  any  service  to  literature.  He  preferred 
to  stand  where  he  did  ;  "  unplaced,  unpensioned, 
no  man's  heir  or  slave  ;"  in  frank  and  free  com- 
munication with  his  countrymen.  Let  us  briefly 
state  his  debtor-and-creditor  account  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Robert  Harley. 

He  supported  him  against  the  October  Club  ;  a 
party  of  a  hundred  country  gentlemen,  who  drank 
October  ale,  and  would  have  driven  things  to  ex- 
tremes against  the  whigs.  He  supported  him 
against  the  bigot  Rochester  ;  and  against  the  fiery, 
impatient  Bolingbroke.  He  supported  him  against 
the  wigs  ;  when  the  whigs,  to  avenge  their  party- 
disappointments,  laid  aside  their  noblest  principles, 
and  voted  with  Lord  Findlater  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Scottish  Union.  He  supported  him  also 
against  the  whigs,  when,  for  no  nobler  reason, 
they  joined  with  his  old  enemy  Lord  Nottingham 
to  oppress  and  disable  the  dissenters.  And  again 
he  supported  him  against  the  whigs,  when,  speak- 
ing through  their  ablest  and  most  liberal  represen- 
tatives, the  Walpoles  and  the  Stanhopes,  they 
declared  emphatically,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
for  a  total  prohibition  of  a  trade  with  France.  It 
was  on  this  latter  question  De  Foe  would  seem  to 
have  incurred  their  most  deadly  hatred.  He  had 
achieved  the  repute  of  a  great  authority  in  matters 
of  this  kind  ;  and  he  threw  it  all  into  the  scale  in 
favor  of  Bolingbroke's  treaty.  He  wrote  on  it 
often  and  largely  ;  with  eminent  ability,  and  with 
great  efl^ect.  His  view  briefly  was,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  by  prohibi- 
tions, and  with  very  moderate  duties,  was  "  not 
only  equal  and  just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  in- 
terest of  trade,  and  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
Britain  than  of  France."  What  disadvantages 
of  unpopularity  such  reasoning  then  had,  we  need 
not  say  ;  the  cry  of"  trade  and  wool"  did  as  much 
for  the  whigs  as  that  of  "  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church"  had  done  for  the  tories  ;  but  De  Foe  op- 
posed both  alike,  and  it  is  little  likely  he  will  be 
traduced  for  it  now.  But  we  have  not  yet  stated 
the  reverse  of  the  account.  It  is  not  less  honorable 
to  him. 

He  did  not  oppose  the  peace  when  settled  ;  but 
while  it  was  in  progress  he  opposed  the  terms. 
He  desired  peace ;  but  did  not  think  the  Spanish 
guarantees  sufficient.  He  thought  that  Europe 
had  been  saved  by  the  policy  of  William  and  the 
whigs,  and  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  ;  but  he 
did  not  approve  the  violent  method  of  winding  up 
the  war.  He  was,  in  short,  glad  when  it  was  done  ; 
but  would  have  been  ashamed  to  take  part  in  the 
doing.  And  the  best  judgment  of  posterity,  we 
believe,  confirms  his  judgment.  He  opposed  the 
creation  of  peers.  He  opposed  strongly,  while 
the  whigs  made  the  feeblest  resistance,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Qualification  act  ;  which  he  condemned 
for  a  lurking  tendency  to  give  preponderance  to  the 
landed  interest.  He  opposed  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity bill  ;  though  his  opposition  respecting  it 
was  such  that  he  might  fairly  have  kept  his  peace. 
He  opposed  the  tax  upon  papers ;  and  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  false  attack  upon  the  press  which  sig- 
nalized Bolingbroke's  few  days'  ministry.  He 
concentrated  all  his  strength  of  opposition  against 
the  same  statesman's  Schism  Bill  ;  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deprive  dissenters  of  all  share 
in  the  work  of  education  ;  grounded  on  those  pre- 
posterous high  church  claims  which  we  have  seen 
flagrantly  revived  in  more  recent  days.     Let  us 
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show,  by  a  memorable  passage  from  the  Review, 
how  little  church  pretences  and  extravagances  alter, 
while  all  else  alters  around  them.  '*  Who  are 
they  that  at  this  juncture  are  so  clamorous  against 
the  dissenters,  and  are  eagerly  soliciting  for  a 
further  security  to  the  church  ?  Are  they  not  that 
part  of  the  clergy  who  have  already  made  mani- 
fV3st  advances  towards  the  synagogue  of  Rome  ? 
They  who  preach  the  independency  of  the  church 
on  the  state  ;  who  urge  the  necessity  of  auricular 
confession,  sacerdotal  absolution,  extreme  unction, 
and  prayer  for  the  dead  ?  who  expressly  teach  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
will  have  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice  ;  and  contend  for 
the  practice  of  rebaptizing,  wherein  they  overshoot 
the  Papists  themselves?  Are  they  not  they  who 
are  loudlv  clamorous  for  those  church  lands  which, 
to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  the  public,  were  in 
the  days  of  ignorance  given  to  impudent  begging 
friars?"  Finally,  when  it  was  imagined  that  the 
leading  ministers  were  intriguing  for  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Pretender ;  and  vv^hen  it  was  reported 
everywhere  that  the  manifesto  of  the  Jacobites 
against  a  Protestant  succession  lay  splendidly 
bound  in  the  queen's  closet  at  Windsor;  De  Foe 
wrote  and  published  those  three  pamphlets,  which, 
for  prompt  wit  and  timely  satire,  may  reckon  with 
Viis  best  efforts — A  Seasonable  Caution.  What  if 
the  Pretender  should  come  /  and  What  if  the  Queen 
should  die  ? 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  whigs  should 
have  led  the  cry  against  him  on  the  score  of  these 
admirable  pieces ;  but  it  is  another  proof  of  the 
blindness  of  party  malice.  A  great  whig  light 
commenced  a  prosecution  against  him,  at  his  pri- 
vate cost,  for  desiring  by  these  works  to  favor  the 
Jacobite  succession.  Their  mode  of  recommending 
the  Jacobite  succession  having  been  to  say,  that  it 
would  confer  on  every  one  the  privilege  of  wearing 
wooden  shoes,  and  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  hazard  and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to 
Parliament !  Yet  the  prosecutors  found  judges 
to  tell  De  Foe,  "that  they  contained  matter  for 
which  he  might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;" 
he  was  thrown  again  into  Newgate  ;  and  might 
possibly  again  have  been  taken  thence  to  the  pil- 
lory, but  for  the  interposition  of  Harley,  now  Lord 
Oxford.  He  represented  the  matter  to  the  queen  ; 
and  made  known  to  De  Foe  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Anne.  "  She  saw  nothing  but  private  pique  in 
it."  A  pardon  was  issued  by  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
prisoner  released.  But  not  till,  with  an  instinct 
that  the  end  was  now  approaching,  he  had  brought 
his  Revieio  to  a  close,  within  the  hard  ungenial 
walls  wherein  it  had  begun.  It  was  with  a  some- 
what sorrowful  retrospect  he  closed  it,  but  not 
without  a  dignified  content.  In  the  school  of  af- 
fliction, he  bethought  him,  he  had  learned  more 
philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity 
than  from  the  pulpit ;  in  prison  he  had  learned  to 
know  that  liberty  does  not  consist  in  open  doors,  and 
the  free  egress  and  regress  of  locomotion.  He  had 
seen  the  rough  and  smooth  sides  of  the  world,  and 
tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet  of  a  king 
and  the  Newgate  dungeon.  Here,  in  the  dungeon, 
he  had  still  '*  with  humblest  acknowledgments"  to 
remember  that  a  glorious  prince  had  "  loved " 
him ;  and  whatever  fortune  had  still  in  store,  he 
felt  himself  not  unfit,  by  all  this  discipline,  for  se- 
rious application  to  the  great,  solemn,  and  weighty 
work,  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

He  needed  it  when  the  crisis  came.     It  is  not 
here  our  province   to  dwell   on   the   memorable 


scenes  of  1714,  which  consigned  Oxford  to  the 
Tower  and,  Bolingbroke  to  exile;  shattered  the 
tory  party  ;  settled  the  succession  of  Hanover ; 
and  fixed  the  whigs  in  power.  The  principles  for 
which  De  Foe  had  contended  all  his  life  were  at 
last  securely  established  ;  and  for  his  reward  he 
had  to  show  the  unnoticed  and  unprotected  scars 
of  thirty-two  years'  incessant  political  conflict. 
But  he  retired  as  he  had  kept  the  field — with  a 
last  hearty  word  for  his  patron  Harley ;  and  with 
a  manly  defence  against  the  factious  slanders 
which  had  opened  on  himself.  He  probably  heard 
the  delighted  scream  of  Mr.  Boyer  as  his  figure 
disappeared ;  to  the  effect  of  how  fully  he  J>ad 
been  "confuted  by  the  ingenious  and  judicious 
Joseph  Addison,  Esquire."  Doubtless  he  also 
smiled  to  observe  what  whig  rewards  for  whig 
services  were  now  most  plentifully  scattered.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  secretary  of  state  ;  Steele, 
Sir  Richard  and  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables ; 
Mr.  Tickell,  Irish  secretary  ;  Mr.  Congreve,  twelve 
hundred  a-year ;  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Philips,  all  comfortably  sinecured.  For 
himself,  he  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year;  and,  after 
a  life  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion  that  would 
have  worn  down  a  score  of  ordinary  men,  had  to 
begin  life  anew. 

Into  that  new  life  we  shall  enter  but  briefly. 
It  is  plain  to  all  the  world.  It  is  the  life  by  which 
he  became  immortal.  It  is  contained  in  his  works  ; 
and  there  the  world  may  read  it.  What  we  sought 
to  exhibit  here,  we  trust  we  have  made  sufficiently 
obvious.  After  all  the  objections  which  may  be 
justly  made  to  his  opinions,  on  the  grounds  of 
shortcoming  or  excess,  we  believe  that,  in  the 
main  features  of  the  career  we  have  set  before  the 
reader,  will  be  recognized  a  noble  English  exam- 
ple of  the  qualities  most  prized  by  Englishmen. 
De  Foe  is  our  only  famous  politician  and  man  of 
letters,  who  represented,  in  its  inflexible  constan- 
cy, sturdy  resolution,  unwearied  perseverance,  and 
obstinate  contempt  of  danger  and  of  tyranny,  the 
great  Middle-class  English  Character.  We  believe 
it  to  be  no  mere  national  pride  to  say,  that,  whe- 
ther in  its  defects  or  its  surpassing  nterits,  the 
world  has  had  none  other  to  compare  with  it.  He 
lived  in  the  thickest  stir  of  the  conflict  of  the 
four  most  violent  party  reigns  of  English  history  ; 
and  if  we  have  at  last  entered  into  peaceful  pos- 
session of  most  part  of  the  rights  at  itsue  in  those 
party  struggles,  it  the  more  becomes  us  to  remem- 
ber such  a  man  with  gratitude,  and  with  wise  con- 
sideration for  what  errors  we  may  find  in  him. 
He  was  too  much  in  the  constant  heat  of  the 
battle,  to  see  all  that  we  see  now.  He  was  not  a 
philosopher  himself;  but  he  helped  philosophy  to 
some  wise  conclusions.  He  did  not  stand  at  the 
highest  point  of  toleration,  or  of  moral  wisdom  ; 
but  with  his  masculine  active  arm.  he  helped  to 
lift  his  successors  over  obstructions  which  had 
stayed  his  own  advance.  He  stood  apart  and  alone 
in  his  opinions  and  his  actions  from  his  fellow-men  ; 
but  it  was  to  show  his  fellow-men  of  later  times  the 
value  of  a  larger  and  juster  fellowship,  and  of  more 
generous  modes  of  action.  And  when  he  now 
retreated  from  the  world  without  to  the  world 
within,  in  the  solitariness  of  his  unrewarded  ser- 
vice and  integrity,  he  had  assuredly  earned  the 
right  to  challenge  the  higher  recognition  of  pos- 
terity. He  was  walking  toward  history  with 
steady  feet ;  and  mi?ht  look  up  into  her  awful  face 
with  a  brow  unabashed  and  undismayed. 

His  last  political  essay  was  written  in   1715  ; 
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and,  while  the  proof  sheets  lay  uncorrected  before 
him,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  After  some 
months'  danger,  he  rallied ;  and  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing years  sent  forth  a  series  of  works,  chiefly 
moral  and  religious,  and  of  which  the  Family  In- 
structor and  the  Religious  Courtship  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  types ;  which  were  excellently 
adapted  to  a  somewhat  limited  purpose,  and  are 
still  in  very  high  esteem.  They  have  before  been 
remarked  upon  in  this  journal,  in  an  article  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  biography  of  the  areat  writer ;  and  may 
be  briefly  dismissed  here.  They  had  extraordinary 
popularity  ;  went  through  countless  editions  ;  and 
found  their  way,  not  only  in  handsome  setting 
forth  to  the  king's  private  libraries,  but  on  rough 
paper  to  all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  kingdom. 
They  were  generally,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  among  the  standard  prize-books  of  schools; 
and  mi2:ht  be  seen  lying,  in  coarse  workman  garb, 
with  Pomfrefs  Poems  or  Hervey's  Meditations,  on 
the  window-seat  of  any  tradesman's  house.  Grave 
moral  and  religious  questions  had,  in  truth,  not 
before  been  approached  with  anything  like  that 
dramatic  liveliness  of  manner.  To  the  same  popu- 
larity were  also  in  later  years  committed,  such 
half  satirical,  half  serious  books,  as  the  Political 
History  of  the  Devil ;  of  which  strong  plain  sense, 
and  a  desire  to  recommend,  by  liveliness  of  treat- 
ment, the  most  homely  and  straightforward  modes 
of  looking  into  moral  and  religious  questions, 
were  again  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Other  works  of  miscellaneous  interest  will  be 
found  recited  in  the  careful  catalogue  of  De  Foe's 
writings  (upwards  of  two  hundred  in  all!)  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  by  Mr.  Hazlitt ;  who  has  so 
gracefully  inherited,  in  this  and  other  subjects,  his 
father's  tastes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
works  was  probably  the  Complete  English  Trades- 
man; in  which  you  see  distinctly  reflected  many 
of  the  most  solid  and  striking  points  of  De  Foe's 
own  character  ;  and,  let  us  add,  of  the  general 
character  of  our  middle-class  countrymen.  The 
plays  of  Heywood,  Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson  do 
not  give  us  the  citizens  of  their  time  more  vividly, 
nor  better  contrast  the  staid ness  and  the  follies  of 
old  and  younir,  than  De  Foe  has  here  accomplished 
for  the  traders  of  William  and  Anne.  We  are 
surprised  to  be  told  that  this  book  was  less  popu- 
lar than  others  of  its  class.  Perhaps  a  certain 
surly  vein  of  satire  which  was  in  it,  was  the  rea- 
son. A  book  which  tends,  however  justly,  to 
satirize  any  general  community,  readers  included, 
is  dangerous  to  the  author's  popularity,  however 
the  public  may  like  satire  in  particular,  or  when 
aimed  at  certain  classes.  Our  hasty  recital  would 
be  incomplete,  without  a  reference  to  his  many 
publications  on  points  of  domestic  economy,  and 
questions  of  homely  domestic  morals ;  or  to  a 
timely  and  ])owerful  series  of  strictures  on  London 
life,  in  which  he  earnestly  suggested  the  necessity 
of  a  metropolitan  university,  of  a  foundling  hospi- 
tal, and  of  a  well-organized  system  of  police.  He 
also  again  attacked  the  stage  on  the  success  of  the 
Beggar'' s  Opera;  and  here,  confusing  a  little  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  the  matter,  made  that  excel- 
lent piece  responsible  for  a  coarse  drama  on  the 
subject  of  the  recently  hanged  "  Jack  Sheppard." 
In  this  discussion  he  again  encountered  his  old 
enemy,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's;  and,  moving 
the  spleen  of  Swift's  dearest  friend,  got  himself 
niched  in  the  Dunciad.  But  the  assailant  lived  to 
regret  it  more  than  the  assailed. 

Meanwhile,  concurrently  with  these  works,  there 
had  appeared  a  more  memorable  series  from  the 


same  untiring  hand.  In  1719,  being  then  in  his 
fiftyr-eighth  year,  he  had  published  Robinson  Crusoe. 
In  1720,  the  Life  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Single- 
ton; The  Dumb  Philosopher ;  and  Duncan  Camp- 
bell. In  1721,  the  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of 
Moll  Flanders.  In  1722,  the  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Colonel  Jack;  and  the  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year.  In  1723,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.  In 
1724,  Roxana.  In  1725,  the  New  Voyage  round 
the  World.  And  in  1728,  the  Life  of  Captain 
Carleton.  He  was  at  work  upon  a  new  production 
at  the  close  of  1729,  and  apologizes  to  his  printer 
for  having  delayed  the  proofs  through  *'  exceeding 
illness."     It  never  appeared. 

Of  Robinson  Crusoe  it  is  needless  to  s^eak. 
Was  there  ever  anything  written  by  mere  man 
but  this,  asked  Doctor  Johnson,  that  was  wished 
longer  by  its  readers  1  It  is  a  standard  piece  in 
every  European  language ;  its  popularity  has 
extended  to  every  civilized  nation.  The  traveller 
Burckhardt  found  it  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
heard  it  read  aloud  among  the  Arabs  in  the  cool 
hours  of  evening.  It  is  devoured  by  every  boy  ; 
and,  as  long  as  a  boy  exists  he  will  clamor  for 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  sinks  into  the  bosom,  while 
the  bosom  is  most  capable  of  pleasurable  impres- 
sions from  the  adventurous  and  the  marvellous.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  neither  the 
Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey,  in  the  much  longer  course 
of  ages,  has  incited  so  many  to  enterprise,  or  to 
reliance  on  their  own  powers  and  capacities.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat,  what  has  been  said  so  well 
by  many  critics,  that  the  secret  of  its  fascination  is 
its  Reality.  The  same  is  to  be  said,  in  a  no  less 
degree,  of  the  ITistory  of  the  Plague ;  which,  for 
the  grandeur  of  the  theme,  and  the  profoundly 
affecting  familiarity  of  its  treatment,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  prose  epics  of  the  language.  These  are 
the  masterpieces  of  De  Foe.  But,  while  open  to 
objections  on  another  score,  the  Moll  Flanders,  the 
Colonel  Jack,  and  the  Roxana,  are  not  less  decisive 
examples  of  a  wonderful  genius.  In  their  day, 
too,  they  had  no  unwise  or  hurtful  eflfect.  They 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  more  indulgent  moral- 
ity, and  larger  fair  play  to  all.  But  we  question 
the  wisdom  of  now  reviving  them  as  they  were 
written,  we  will  frankly  confess.  As  models  of 
fictitious  narrative,  in  common  with  all  the  writings 
of  De  Foe,  they  are  supreme ;  the  art  of  natural 
story-telling  has  had  no  such  astonishing  illustra- 
tions. Hio^h  authorities  have  indeed  thought  them 
entitled  to  still  higher  dignity.  Some  one  asked 
Doctor  Robertson  to  advise  him  as  to  a  good  his- 
torical style.  "  Read  De  Foe,"  replied  the  great 
historian.  Colonel  Jack's  life  has  been  commonly 
reprinted  in  the  genuine  accounts  of  Highway- 
men ;  Lord  Chatham  thought  the  Cavalier  a  real 
person,  and  his  description  of  the  Civil  Wars  the 
best  in  the  language  ;  Doctor  Mead  quoted  the 
book  of  the  Plague  as  the  narrative  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness ;  and  Doctor  Johnson  sat  up  all  night  over 
Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs,  as  a  new  work  of 
English  history  he  wondered  not  to  have  seen 
before.  In  particular  scenes,  too,  of  the  three 
tales  we  are  more  immediately  considering,  (those 
of  the  Prison  in  Moll  Flanders,  of  Susannah  in 
Roxana,  and  of  the  Boyhood  in  Colonel  Jack,)  the 
highest  masters  of  prose  fiction  have  never  sur- 
passed them.  But  it  will  remain  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  De  Foe,  in  these  minor  tales  of  English 
life,  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  illustrious  fam- 
ily of  the  English  Novel.  Swift  directly  copied 
from  him  ;  Richardson  founded  his  style  of  minute 
narrative   wholly   upon   him;  Fielding,    Smollet, 
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and  Goldsmith,  Godwin,  Scott,  and  Dickens,  have 
been  more  or  less  indebted  to  him.  Shall  we 
scruple  to  add,  then,  that  while  he  remains  unap- 
pToached  in  his  two  great  master-pieces,  he  has 
been  surpassed  in  his  minor  works  by  these  his 
successors?  His  language  is  as  easy  and  copious, 
but  less  elegant  and  harmonious  ;  his  insight  into 
character  is  as  penetrating,  but  not  so  penetrating 
into  the  heart ;  his  wit  and  irony  are  as  playful, 
but  his  humor  is  less  genial  and  expansive  ;  and  he 
wants  the  delicate  fancy,  the  richness  of  imagery, 
the  sympathy,  the  pathos,  which  w^ill  keep  the 
later  masters  of  our  English  Novel  the  delightful 
companions,  the  gentle  monitors,  the  welcome  in- 
structors, of  future  generations.  So  true  it  is, 
that  every  great  writer  promotes  the  next  great 
writer  one  step  ;  and  in  some  cases  gels  himself 
superseded  by  him. 

While  his  gigantic  labors  were  in  progress,  De 
Foe  seems  to  have  lived  almost  wholly  at  his 
favorite  Newington.  His  writings  had  been  pro- 
fitable. He  got  little  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
was  paid  largely  for  its  successors.  We  have 
occasional  glimpses  of  him  still  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile speculation ;  purchasing  and  assigning 
leases  ;  disposing  of  South  Sea  stock  ;  and  other- 
wise attending  to  worldly  affairs.  But  we  do  not 
see  him  steadily  till  1724.  A  gentleman  named 
Baker,  afterwards  known  as  a  somewhat  celebrated 
philosophical  enquirer,  had  then  occasion  to  go  to 
Newington,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl, 
the  youngest  of  three  daughters  who  lived  in  a 
large  and  handsome  house  in  Church  street,  which 
their  father  had  newly  built.  The  father  was  an 
old  gentleman  of  sixty-four  years,  afflicted  with 
gout  and  stone,  but  very  cheerful,  still  very  active, 


with  mental  faculties  in  sharp  abundance,  keeping 
a  handsome  coach,  paying  away  much  money  in 
acts  of  charity,  and  greatly  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  large  and  pleasant  garden.  This  was  Daniel 
De  Foe.  We  know  nothing  more  with  certainty 
till  six  years  later ;  when,  from  one  of  the  most 
affecting  letters  which  the  English  language  con- 
tains, we  learn  that  the  conduct  of  De  Foe's  second 
son  was  embittering  the  closing  days  of  his  long 
and  checkered  life.  He  had  violated  some  large 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  father,  and  had  reduced 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  beggary.  De  Foe  writes 
from  a  place  near  Greenwich,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  some  time  wandering  about  alone,  in 
want,  and  with  a  broken  heart.  The  letter  is  to  his 
son-in-law  Baker,  possessor  of  his  "  best  gift,"  his 
dear  daughter  ;  and  closes  thus  : — "  I  would  say, 
I  hope  with  comfort,  that  it  is  yet  weU  I  am  so 
near  my  journey's  end,  and  am  hastening  to  the 
place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the 
wicked  cease  to  trouble ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is 
rough,  and  the  day  stormy.  By  what  way  soever 
He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  to 
finish  life  with  this  temper  of  soul  in  all  cases —  Te 
Deum  laudamus.  Kiss  my  dear  Sophy  once  more 
for  me,  and,  if  I  must  see  her  no  more,  tell  her 
this  is  from  a  father  that  loved  her  above  all  his 
comforts,  to  his  last  breath." 

The  money  was  recovered,  and  the  family  again 
prosperous  :f  but  Daniel  De  Foe  was  gone.  In  his 
seventy-first  year,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1731,  he 
had  somehow  found  his  way  back  to  London — to 
die  in  that  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  wherein 
he  was  born ;  and,  as  long  as  the  famous  old  city 
should  live,  to  live  in  the  memory  and  adoration  of 
her  citizens. 


THE    AUTUiMN  LEAF. 

Lone  trembling  one  ! 
Last  of  a  summer's  race,  withered  and  sear, 
And  shivering — wherefore  art  thou  lingering  here  ? 
Thy  work  is  done  ! 

Thou  hast  seen  all 
The  summer's  flowers  reposing  in  their  tomb  ;# 
And   the  green   leaves  that  knew  thee  in  their 
bloom. 

Wither  and  fall ! 

Why  dost  thou  cling 
Fondly  to  the  rough  sapless  tree  ? 
Has  then  existence  aught  like  charm  for  thee, 

Thou  faded  thing  ? 

The  voice  of  spring. 
Which  woke  thee  into  being,  ne'er  again 
Will  greet  thee,  nor  the  gentle  summer  rain 

New  verdure  bring. 

The  zephyr's  breath 
No  more  will  wake  thee  for  its  melody  ; 
But  the  lone  sighing  of  the  blast  shall  be 

The  hymn  of  death. 

Yet  a  few  days, 
A  few  faint  struggles  with  the  autumn  storm. 
And  the  strained  eye,  to  catch  thy  trembling  form, 

In  vain  may  gaze. 

Pale  autumn  leaf! 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  man's  mortality  : 
The  broken  heart,  once  young  and  fresh  like  thee, 

Withered  by  grief; 

Whose  hopes  are  fled. 
Whose  loved  ones  all  have  dropped  and  died  away, 


Still  clings  to  life — and  lingering,  loves  to  stay 
About  the  dead  ! 

But  list ! — e'en  now 
I  hear  the  gathering  of  the  autumn  blast : 
It  comes — thy  frail  form  trembles — it 's  past ! 

And  thou  art  low  ! 


u 
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BY    GEORGE    W.    BETHUNE. 

Live  to  do  good  ;  but  not  with  thought  to  win 
From  man  reward  of  any  kindness  done  : 

Remember  Him  who  died  on  cross  for  sin. 
The  merciful,  the  meek,  rejected  One  ; 

When  He  was  slain,  for  crime  of  doing  good, 

Canst  thou  expect  return  of  gratitude  ? 

Do  good  to  all ;  but,  while  thou  servest  best. 
And  at  thy  greatest  cross,  nerve  thee  to  bear, 

When  thine  own  heart  with  anguish  is  opprest, 
The  cruel  taunt,  the  cold  averted  air. 

From  lips  which  thou  hast  taught  in  hope  to  pray. 

And  eyes  whose  sorrows  thou  hast  wiped  away. 

Still  do  thou  good  ;  but  for  His  holy  sake. 
Who  died  for  thine,  fixing  thy  purpose  ever 

Hi^yli  as  His  throne,  no  wrath  of  man  can  shake  ; 
So  shall  He  own  thy  generous  endeavor, 

And  take  thee  to  His  conqueror's  glory  up. 

When  thou  hast  shared  the  Saviour's  bitter  cup. 

Do  nought  but  good,  for  such  the  noble  strife 
Of  virtue  is,  'gainst  wrong  to  venture  love, 

And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  life, 
Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above  ; 

Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  iueek. 

In  mercy  strong,  in  vengeance  only  weak. 

Knickerbocker* 
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From  the  Critic. 


Sketches  of  Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil,,  em- 
bracing Historical  and  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  Empire  and  its  several  Provinces.  By  the 
Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  A.M.  In  two  vols. 
Vol.  I.  New  York  and  London,  1845.  Wiley 
&  Putnam. 

Familiar  as  recent  discussions  in  Parliament 
and  the  newspapers  have  made  to  Eno:lish  ears  the 
name  of  Brazil,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  of  which  our  countrymen  really  know  so 
little.  The  American  press  has  produced  no  work 
exclusively  on  Brazil  ;  and  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  any  book  containing-  original  information  on 
that  remote  empire  and  its  people  has  proceeded 
from  the  British  press,  although  our  travellers 
have  almost  exhausted  every  other  land,  and  have 
long  been  seeking  some  new  field  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  vagrant  tastes,  and  the  employment 
of  their  busy  pens. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  narrative  of  an  in- 
telligent missionary,  such  as  Mr.  Kidder,  enjoying 
extensive  opportunities  for  observation,  and  having 
the  capacity  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account,  can- 
not but  be  heartily  welcomed  here,  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  more  since  he  writes 
in  an  agreeable  strain,  possesses  considerable 
powers  of  description,  and  not  unfrequently  rises 
to  eloquence  when  excited  by  a  congenial  theme. 
His  fault  is  an  occasional  ambitious  endeavor  at 
fine  writing,  an  error  too  common  to  be  the  subject 
of  peculiar  censure  in  Mr.  Kidder,  but  one  which 
he  would  do  well  to  avoid  in  any  future  literary 
adventure.  The  general  tone  of  a  narrative  should 
be  plain,  straightforward,  and  even — but  always 
lively  and  graphic  ;  only  occasionally  are  flights 
of  eloquence  permissible,  and  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  weyerbe  indulged  in  save 
when  the  subject  is  one  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
excuses  raptures  or  passionate  emotions.  If  there 
be  the  slightest  question  whether  it  be  a  case  for  a 
soaring,  a  prudent  writer  will  err  on  the  safe 
side,  and  give  to  sober  narrative  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Mr.  Kidder  has  combined  with  reminiscences  of 
his  residence  and  travels  in  Brazil,  historical  and 
geographical  sketches  of  the  country.  His  atten- 
tion was  primarily  directed  to  the  subjects  of 
morality,  education,  and  religion.  He  pleads  a 
needless  apology,  that  in  ihe  collection  of  his 
materials  he  met  with  many  embarrassments 
arising  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  people. 

The  first  volume,  which  only  we  have  yet  re- 
ceived, contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Brazil, 
briefly  but  succinctly  written.  But  for  our  readers 
the  other  materials,  descriptive  of  the  place  and 
the  people,  will  possess  the  most  interest ;  and  the 
subject  being  very  nearly  a  new  one,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  more 
length  than  we  are  wont  to  do  when  we  accompany 
travellers  through  countries  well  trodden,  save 
where  they  have  the  faculty  of  scattering  a  glow, 
reflected  from  their  own  minds,  upon  the  objects 
through  which  they  move,  and  so  as  to  present  the 
most  familiar  things  in  new  aspects  that  interest  us 
in  them  almost  more  than  if  they  had  possessed  the 
charm  of  novelty  in  substance. 

Mr.  Kidder  takes  us  at  once  to  Rio  Janeiro,  its 
harbor  opening  by  a  bold  and  narrow  passage  be- 
tween two  granite  mountains,  so  situate  that  for- 
tresses upon  the  islands  and  heights  might  defy 
the  hostile  ingress  of  the  proudest  navies  of  the 


globe.     These  passed,  the  city  bursts  upon  the 
view. 

RIO    JANEIRO    FROM    THE    SEA. 

*'  The  aspect  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  presents  to 
the  beholder  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  compacted 
brick  walls,  the  dingy  roofs,  the  tall  chimneys,  and 
the  generally  even  sites  of  our  northern  cities. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  diversified  by  several 
ranges  of  hills  which  shoot  off  in  irregular  spurs 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  leaving  between 
them  flat  intervals  of  greater  or  less  width.  Along 
the  basis  of  these  hills  and  up  their  sides,  stand 
rows  of  buildings  whose  whitened  walls  and  red 
tiled  roofs  are  both  in  happy  contrast  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  foliage  that  always  surrounds  and 
often  embowers  them.'' 

It  is  called  by  the  natives  the  City  of  Palaces, 
and  it  well  deserves  the  proud  title.  It  is  thronged 
with  fine  edifices.  The  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  save  where  the  beach  and 
the  declivities  of  the  hills  forbid.  Open  lo  the  sea- 
breeze  is  a  public  promenade.  Large  squares  are 
scattered  about.  Fountains,  supplied  by  aqueducts 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  some  of  them  beauti- 
fully constructed,  abound  in  every  direction.  From 
the  centre  of  the  city  the  suburbs  ascend  four  miles 
in  each  of  three  principal  directions.  The  ways 
are  paved  with  stones  of  large  size.  The  houses 
seldom  exceed  three  stories  in  height,  and  are 
built,  for  the  most  part,  of  granite,  but  coated 
with  plastering  on  the  outside,  their  color  is, 
consequently,  a  clear  white,  painfully  dazzling  to 
the  eye. 

A  regulation,  requiring  vessels  to  discharge  and 
receive  their  cargoes  only  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  two,  produces  an  animated  scene  of 
bustle,  especially  as  the  labor  is  almost  entirely 
performed  by  negroes,  there  being  scarcely  a  cart 
or  dray  in  the  city.     Hence  this  curious 

STREET    SCENE    AT    RIO. 

*'  The  coflfee-carriers  usually  go  in  troops,  num- 
bering ten  or  twenty  individuals,  of  whom  one 
takes  the  lead,  and  is  called  the  captain.  These 
are  usually  the  largest  and  strongest  men  that  can 
be  found.  While  at  work,  they  seldom  wear  any 
other  garment  than  a  pair  of  short  pantaloons  ; 
their  shirt  is  thrown  aside  for  the  time  as  an  in- 
cumbrance. Each  one  takes  a  bag  of  coffee  upon 
his  head,  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
and  when  all  are  ready  they  start  off  upon  a 
measured  trot,  which  soon  increases  to  a  rapid 
run. 

"As  one  hand  is  suflicient  to  steady  the  load, 
several  of  them  frequently  carry  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  other,  resembling  children's  rattle- 
boxes  ;  these  they  shake  to  the  double-quick  time 
of  some  wild  Fithiopian  ditty,  which  they  all  join 
in  singing  as  they  run.  Music  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  exhilarating  the  spirits  of  the  negro,  and 
certainly  no  one  should  deny  him  the  privilege  of 
softening  his  hard  lot  by  producing  the  harmony 
of  sounds,  which  are  sweet  to  him,  however  un- 
couth to  other  ears.  It  is  said,  however,  that  an 
attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to  secure  greater 
quietness  in  the  streets,  by  forbidding  the  negroes 
to  sing.  As  a  consequence  they  performed  littl& 
or  no  work  ;  so  the  restriction  was  in  a  short  time 
taken  off.  Certain  it  is  that  they  now  avail  them- 
selves of  their  vocal  privileges  at  pleasure,  whether 
in  singing  and  shouting  to  each  other  as  they  run, 
or  in  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  various  articles 
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they  carry  about  for  sale.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  stranger  by  the  mingled  sound  of  their 
hundred  voices  falling  upon  his  ear  at  once,  is  not 
soon  forgotten." 

A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of  Rio  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  all  the  most  commanding 
sites  being  occupied  by  churches  and  convents. 
The  hospitals  are  numerous,  and  many  are  richly 
endowed.  One  of  them,  situate  w^ithout  the  city, 
is  devoted  to  persons  affected  with  elephantiasis 
and  other  disorders  of  the  leprous  kind.  It  is 
occupied  by  about  eighty  patients.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  institution.  Some  time 
since  an  ingenious  antiquary  announced  that  the 
elephantiasis  of  Brazil  was  the  identical  disease 
that  used  to  be  cured  among  the  ancient  Greeks  by 
the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake.  The  assertion  made 
some  noise,  and  one  of  the  patients  resolved  to 
try  the  experiment.  The  physicians  and  his 
friends  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  and  this 
was  the  result : — 

"  The  serpent  was  brought  into  the  room  in  a 
gaiola,  a  species  of  cage.  Into  this  the  individual 
introduced  his  hand  with  the  most  perfect  presence 
of  mind.  The  reptile  seemed  to  shrink  from  the 
contact,  as  though  there  were  something  in  the 
part  which  neutralized  its  venom.  When  touched, 
the  serpent  would  even  lick  the  hand  without 
biting.  It  became  necessary  at  length  for  the 
patient  to  grasp  and  squeeze  the  reptile  tightly,  in 
order  to  receive  a  thrust  from  his  fangs.  The  de- 
sired thrust  was  at  length  given,  near  the  base  of 
the  little  finger. 

"  So  little  sensation  pervaded  the  member,  that 
the  patient  was  not  aware  he  was  bitten,  until 
informed  of  it  by  those  who  saw  the  act.  A  little 
blood  oozed  from  the  wound,  and  a  slight  swelling 
appeared  when  the  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the 
cage,  but  no  pain  was  felt.  Moments  of  intense 
anxiety  now  followed,  while  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  strange  application  would  issue  for 
the  better  or  for  the  worse.  The  effects  became 
generally  manifest,  although  it  was  evidently  re- 
tarded by  the  disease  which  had  preoccupied  the 
system.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  Laza- 
rus was  a  corpse." 

The  Foundling  Hospital  has  produced  the  same 
effects  upon  society  here  as  elsewhere.  It  has 
encouraged  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  the  infants  thus  removed  from  paren- 
tal care  are  most  fatal. 

"  Out  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty 
infants  exposed  in  Rio  during  ten  years  anterior  to 
1840,  only  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  were 
living  at  the  end  of  that  period.  In  the  year 
1838-9,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  deposited 
in  the  wheel,  of  whom  six  were  found  dead  when 
taken  out ;  many  expired  the  first  day  after  their 
arrival,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  died  in  a 
short  period.  By  means  of  all  possible  endeavors, 
and  the  expense  of  all  the  wet-nurses  to  be  pro- 
cured, it  has  only  been  possible  to  save  about  one 
third  of  all  that  are  received.  Well  might  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  establishment,  in  whose 
company  I  visited  several  departments  of  the 
institution,  remark,  '  Monsieur,  c'est  une  bou- 
cherie !'  " 

At  Rio,  our  missionary  remarks  the  singular 
scarcity  of  inns  and  boarding-he  uses.  Visitors 
are,  for  the  most  part,  compelled  to  take  lodgings 
or  rely  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  the  returns  of  the  prisons,  it  would  appear 
that  homicide  is  much  more  frequent,  and  theft 


much  less  so,  than  in  our  northern  climes.  A 
horrible  instance  is  related  of  the  desperation  of  a 
band  of  robbers  condemned  to  be  executed  for  mur- 
der. When  the  guard  approached  to  conduct 
them  to  the  place  of  execution, 
"  to  their  astonishment  the  convicts  had  filed  off 
their  fetters,  and  stood  brandishing  them  as 
weapons  of  defence.  They  challenged  the  fire  of 
the  soldiers,  and  demanded  to  be  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  officers  preferred  that  they  should  be 
executed  according  to  the  form  of  law,  and  put 
them  in  siege,  thinking  that  the  torments  of 
hunger  and  thirst  would  soon  reduce  them  to  a 
surrender. 

"  The  next  morning  a  ball  of  igniting  sulphur 
was  hurled  into  the  dungeon,  designed  to  produce 
suffocation  ;  a  single  voice  responded,  crying  for 
mercy.  Three  of  the  assassins  had  committed 
suicide  by  means  of  a  razor,  with  which  in  regular 
turn  they  had  cut  their  own  throats.  The  fourth 
had  become  horror-stricken  while  witnessing  the 
dreadful  deed,  and  the  dying  agonies  of  his  com- 
panions, with  whose  blood  the  floor  of  the  prison 
was  now  covered.  Weakened  by  hunger,  tor- 
mented by  the  stings  of  conscience,  and  despairing' 
of  life,  but  afraid  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  rushed  before  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  he  survived  to  give  the  frightful  details  of 
the  original  crime,  and  of  the  scene  of  desperation 
to  which  it  led." 

Rio  is  well  lighted  by  oil-lamps,  the  luxury  of 
gas  not  being  yet  introduced.  The  streets  at 
night  are  quiet  and  secure,  and  the  police  is 
efficient.  Schools  and  colleges  are  numerous,  and 
the  government  appears  to  rpcognize  the  vast  im- 
portance of  education,  which  it  aids  with  a  liber- 
ality that  might  put  richer  countries  to  the  blush. 
The  National  Library  is  a  noble  institution,  com- 
prising both  a  library  and  reading-room,  the  latter 
well  supplied  with  home  and  European  periodicals, 
and  open  without  charge  to  all  who  choose  to  enter 
the  saloon  and  read. 

The  book  trade  in  Brazil  is  by  no  means 
flourishing.  Native  productions  of  the  press  are 
few  ;  an  increase  of  readers  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  Parisian  market,  whence  comes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  literature  patronized  by  the  people. 
Translations  have  been  substituted  for  original 
works.  Every  petty  feuilleton  from  the  French 
newspapers  is  translated  to  make  a  book  for  Lisbon 
and  Rio.  Indeed  the  language  of  France  is  almost 
the  language  of  the  country — it  is  entirely  that  of 
good  society,  and  held  requisite  to  an  entrance  into 
all  public  institutions  of  a  higher  grade. 

The  newspaper  press  is,  however,  extremely 
prolific.  Rio  issues  four  daily,  two  tri-weekly, 
and  from  six  to  ten  weekly  journals.  But  their 
conduct  is  quite  unique. 

"  The  established  papers  are  not,  as  in  this 
country,  the  organs  of  different  political  parties. 
While  they  enter  warmly  into  political  discussions, 
they  seem  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  be  always  on  the 
side  of  the  government,  or  the  party  in  power. 
Hence,  however  much  any  change  is  deprecated 
before  it  occurs,  yet  when  it  is  once  consummated, 
it  is  chronicled  as  a  glorious  event.  If  the  party 
in  the  minority  wish  to  abuse  those  in  power, 
they  must  establish  a  journal  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, or  publish  their  correspondence  in  hand- 
bills, which  will  be  sent  out  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  daily,  into  whose  columns  it  could  not 
be  admitted." 

The  advertisements,  with  which  the  journals  are 
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crowded,  are  very  curious,  and  throw  much  light 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  people. 

"  One  peculiar  custom  may  be  noticed,  growing 
out  of  the  patronage  of  the  numerous  lotteries 
authorized  by  government.  Persons  frequently 
form  companies  for  the  purchase  of  tickets,  and 
those  at  a  distance  order  their  correspondents  to 
purchase  for  them.  In  order  to  avoid  any  subse- 
quent transfer  or  dispute,  the  purchaser  announces, 
through  the  newspaper,  the  number  of  the  ticket 
bought,  and  for  whose  account — as  for  example  : 
'  M.  F.  S.  purchased,  by  order  of  J.  T.  Pinto,  two 
half-tickets,  Nos.  1513  and  4817,  of  the  lottery  in 
behalf  of  the  theatre  of  Itaborahy . '  '  The  treasurer 
of  the  company,  entitled  "  TAe  Friends  of  Good 
Luck,''^  has  purchased,  on  the  company's  account, 
half  tickets,  Nos.  3885  and  5430,  of  the  lottery  of 
the  cathedral  of  Goyaz.'  Following  this  custom, 
individuals  who  wish  to  publish  some  pert  thing, 
usually  announce  it  as  the  name  of  a  company 
for  the  purchase  of  lottery  tickets  ;  although  that 
name  extends  sometimes  through  a  dozen  lines  of 
rhyme. 

* '  Not  a  few  of  these  annuncios  would  appear  very 
singular  among  us.  It  was  announced  at  one  time 
that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  would  be  celebrated  on  a 
gfiven  day,  in  the  church  of  S.  Francisco  de  Paula, 
for  the  happy  restoration  of  Bahia,  subsequent  to  a 
rebellion  in  that  city,  and  that  his  imperial  majesty 
would  attend.  A  few  days  after  the  following 
appeared  : — '  The  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  Te  Deum  in  S.  Francisco  de  Paula, 
thinking  that  they  would  better  satisfy  the  philan- 
thropic designs  of  those  who  have  subscribed  for 
that  object,  by  remitting  the  money  in  their  hands 
to  Bahia,  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  widows 
and  orphans,  and  especially  since  due  thanks  have 
already,  in  another  church,  been  offered  to  God  for 
the  restoration,  have  resolved  not  to  have  the  pro- 
posed Te  Deum  sung,  of  which  persons  invited  are 
now  informed.' 

"  Again — '  Senhor  Joze  Domingos  da  Costa  is 
requested  to  pay,  at  No.  35,  Rua  de  S.  Joze,  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  milreis  ;  and  in  case  he  shall 
not  do  so  in  three  days,  his  conduct  will  be  ex- 
posed in  this  journal,  together  with  the  manner  in 
which  this  debt  was  contracted.'  " 

The  natural  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio 
is  represented  as  charming.  Von  Martius  has 
thus  depicted 

EVENING   IN   BRAZIL. 

"  A  delicate  transparent  mist  hangs  over  the 
country  ;  the  moon  shines  brightly  amidst  heavy 
and  singularly-grouped  clouds.  The  outlines  of  the 
objects  illuminated  by  it  are  clear  and  well  defined, 
while  a  magic  twilight  seems  to  remove  from  the 
eye  those  which  are  in  the  shade.  Scarce  a  breath 
of  air  is  stirring,  and  the  neighboring  mimosas, 
that  have  folded  up  their  leaves  to  sleep,  stand 
motionless  beside  the  dark  crowns  of  the  man- 
gueiras,  the  jaca  tree,  and  the  etherial  jambos. 
Sometimes  a  sudden  wind  arises,  and  the  juiceless 
leaves  of  the  acaju  rustle  ;  the  richly  flowered  gru- 
mijama  and  pitanga  let  drop  a  fragrant  shower  of 
snow-white  blossoms  ;  the  crowns  of  the  majestic 
palms  wave  slowly  over  the  silent  roof  which  they 
overshade,  like  a  symbol  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Shrill  cries  of  the  cicada,  the  grasshopper,  and  the 
tree-frog,  make  an  incessant  hum,  and  produce  by 
their  monotony  a  pleasing  melancholy.  At  inter- 
vals different  balsamic  odors  fill  the  air ;  and 
flowers,  alternately  unfolding  their  leaves  to  the 


night,  delight  the  senses  with  their  perfume — now 
the  bowers  of  paullinias,  or  the  neighboring  orange 
grove — then  the  thick  tufts  of  the  eupatoria,  or 
the  bunches  of  the  flowering  palms,  suddenly  burst- 
ing, disclose  their  blossoms,  and  thus  maintain  a 
constant  succession  of  fragrance  ;  while  the  silent 
vegetable  world,  illuminated  by  swarms  of  fire- 
flies, as  by  a  thousand  moving  stars,  charms  the 
night  by  its  delicious  odors.  BriUiant  lightnings 
play  incessantly  in  the  horizon,  and  elevate  the 
mind  in  joyful  admiration  to  the  stars,  which, 
glowing  in  solemn  silence  in  the  firmament,  fill 
the  soul  with  a  presentiment  of  still  sublimer 
wonders." 

Here,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries,  religious  fes- 
tivals abound.  The  Intrudo,  answering  to  the 
carnival  of  Italy,  is  a  time  for  unlicensed  frolic, 
but  wanting  the  gracefulness  of  the  Venetian  bon- 
bons. The  pelting  in  Rio  is  performed  with 
showers  of  waxen  balls,  made  in  the  shape  of 
oranges  and  eggs,  but  filled  with  water.  The 
shell  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  admit  of  being 
thrown  a  considerable  distance,  but  when  it 
strikes,  it  bursts  and  floods  the  victim  with  its 
contents.  This  sport  is  played  by  high  and  low, 
in  and  out  of  doors,  and  without  any  respect  to 
persons. 

*'  In  fact,  whoever  goes  out  at  all  on  these  days 
would  do  well  to  expect  a  ducking,  and  at  least  to 
carry  his  umbrella  ;  for  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
game,  the  waxen  balls  are  frequently  soon  con- 
sumed ;  then  come  into  play  syringes,  basins, 
bowls,  and  sometimes  pails  of  water,  and  they  are 
plied  without  mercy  until  the  parties  are  tho- 
roughly drenched. 

"  Males  and  females  perch  themselves  along  the 
balconies  and  windows,  from  which  they  not  only 
throw  at  each  other,  but  also  at  the  passers  by. 
So  great,  indeed,  have  been  the  excesses  that  have 
grown  out  of  this  sport,  that  it  has  been  prohibited 
by  law." 

But  custom  is  more  powerful  than  law,  and 
police  notices  are  laughed  at. 

Religious  processions  are  conducted  with  great 
pomp,  but  they  appear  to  excite  little  reverence  in 
the  people  ;  a  small  proportion  only  are  seen  to 
kneel  as  the  host  passes. 

"  No  class  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  holiday 
parades  with  more  zeal  than  the  people  of  color. 
They  are,  moreover,  specially  complimented  from 
time  to  time  by  the  appearance  of  a  colored  saint, 
or  of  Nossa  Senhora  under  an  ebony  skin.  '■La 
vem  0  meu  parente,^  '  there  comes  my  kindred,'  ex- 
claimed an  old  negro  standing  near  me,  as  a 
colored  effigy,  with  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips, 
came  in  sight ;  and  in  the  overflow  of  his  joy  the 
old  man  had  expressed  the  precise  sentiment  that 
is  addressed  by  such  appeals  to  the  senses  and 
feelings  of  the  Africans." 

In  spite  of  slavery  and  its  usual  concomitants,  it 
is  pleasant  to  learn  that  condition,  and  not  color,  is 
the  test  of  respectability  in  Brazil.  The  only 
observance  required  to  admit  a  person  of  any  hue 
to  all  public  places  is  that  he  be  well  dressed.  A 
jacket  is  held  in  especial  abhorrence,  and  a  coat, 
however  inconvenient  in  such  a  climate,  is  there- 
fore indispensable  to  him  who  would  be  deemed 
respectable.  At  Tejuco  Mr.  Kidder  lighted  upon 
a  novelty  in  mechanics. 

A   NEW    MILL. 

"  The  reader  will  imagine  a  stick  of  timber,  ten 
feet  long,  poised  upon  a  fulcrum,  with  six  feet  of 
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one  extremity  reaching  to  a  quantity  of  corn  in  a 
cavity,  and  upon  the  other  end  a  box,  constructed 
and  placed  so  as  to  receive  a  small  stream  of  water 
from  a  brook  running  down  the  ravine.  When 
the  box  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  the  equilibrium 
passes  to  the  shorter  extremity  of  the  timber,  and 
the  long  end  is  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  as  the 
short  end  goes  down  the  water  is  spilled  out,  and 
the  long  end  falls  back  upon  the  corn.  Thus,  by 
the  process  of  filling  and  spilling,  the  timber  is 
kept  in  a  regular  motion,  and  the  corn  is  at  length 
pounded  into  meal." 

The  emperor  moves  familiarly  among  his  sub- 
jects. He  is  often  upon  the  promenade,  dressed 
plainly  as  any  citizen,  and  he  salutes  politely  the 
persons  he  meets.  The  people  are  devotedly 
attached  to  their  sovereign  and  his  family,  and 
unanimous  in  their  loyalty. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  in  Brazil  are  various, 
but  all  exhibit  that  fondness  for  parade  and  display 
which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  infants  and  young  children,  the 
occasion  is  considered  joyous,  and  the  procession 
is  one  of  triumph.  In  the  case  of  adults  night  is 
generally  chosen,  and  there  is  a  profusion  of  the 
usual  trappings  of  woe.  When  the  body  is  placed 
in  the  catacomb,  quick-lime  is  thrown  over  it  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  decay  ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  about  twelve  months,  the  cavity  is  opened,  the 
bones  are  taken  out,  cleansed,  and  by  the  friends 
placed  in  a  box,  which  is  carried  home  or  remains 
in  the  church. 

Very  different  is  the  funeral  of  the  slave.  His 
body  is  placed  in  a  hammock,  the  ends  of  which 
are  fastened  to  a  long  pole  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  comrades.  Within  the  cemetery  of  the 
Misericordia  a  grave  is  daily  dug  in  the  form  of  a 
pit,  seven  feet  square.  In  this  are  placed  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  in  the  hospitals,  and  of  the 
slaves  and  poor  brought  for  gratuitous  interment. 
In  the  evening  the  pit  is  closed,  and  on  the  next 
morning  another  yawns  for  its  prey." 

For  a  Christmas  excursion  Mr.  Kidder  visited 
some  villages  on  the  upper  borders  of  the  Bay  of 
Rio.  The  government  had  not  been  so  vigilant 
here  as  at  Rio ;  robbery  was  rife ;  and  education 
was  so  little  cared  for,  that,  according  to  a  priest 
whom  our  missionary  met,  scarcely  one  in  thirty 
of  the  population  could  read.  Intemperance,  too, 
was  common. 

Travelling  in  Brazil  is  sufficiently  primitive. 
There  are  no  carriages.  All  who  do  not  walk 
must  ride  on  mules  or  horses.  Baggage  is  trans- 
ported in  the  same  manner.  Professional  carriers 
must  travel  in  large  troops,  each  troop  under  the 
care  of  a  conductor,  and  regularity  and  security 
can  be  relied  upon.     This  is  a  sketch  of 

A   TROPEIRO. 

"  The  first  characters  that  engaged  my  attention 
were  the  two  tropeiros,  or  conductors  of  the  troop. 
They  were  not  mounted,  but  preferred  going  on 
foot,  in  order  to  give  proper  attention  to  their  ani- 
mals and  baggage.  The  latter  being  mostly  of  an 
inconvenient  form,  and  not  easily  balanced,  gave 
them  great  annoyance  from  its  propensity  to  get 
loose  and  fall  off.  The  principal  was  a  very  tall, 
athletic  man,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  aofe. 
His  features  were  coarse  in  the  extreme,  and  a 
hare-lip  rendered  his  speech  indistinct.  His  arms, 
feet,  and  legs  to  his  knees,  were  bare ;  and  soon 
after  starting,  off  came  his  shirt,  exhibiting  a 
tawny  and  properly  yellow  skin.     His  companion, 


and  probably  younger  brother,  was  not  so  large, 
but  appeared  to  have  equal  nerve.  He  was  better 
dressed,  and  walked  with  his  shoulders  inclined 
forwards.  His  jet  black  hair  was  long,  and  hung 
in  ringlets  upon  his  neck.  His  eyes  were  dark 
and  flashing,  and  his  countenance  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  a  North  American  Indian,  These  persons 
were  a  specimen  of  the  Paulista  tropeiros,  who,  as 
a  class,  differ  very  much  from  the  Mineiros  and 
conductors  that  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  have 
a  certain  wildness  in  their  look,  which,  mingled 
with  intelligence  and  sometimes  benignity,  gives  to 
their  countenance  altogether  a  peculiar  expression. 
They  universally  wear  a  large  pointed  knife, 
twisted  into  the  girdle  behind.  This  faca  de  pon- 
ta  is  perhaps  more  essential  to  them  than  the  knife 
of  the  sailor  is  to  him.  It  serves  to  cut  wood,  Jo 
mend  harnesses,  to  kill  and  dress  an  animal,  to  carve 
food,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  defend  or  to  as- 
sault. Its  blade  has  a  curve  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
in  order  to  be  approved,  must  have  a  temper  that 
will  enable  it  to  be  struck  through  a  thick  piece  of 
copper  without  bending  or  breaking.  This  being 
a  favorite  companion,  is  often  mounted  with  a  sil- 
ver handle,  and  sometimes  encased  in  a  silver 
sheath,  although  it  is  generally  worn  naked." 

It  was  with  such  a  party  that  our  missionary  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  journey  into  the  interior.  In  the 
more  unfrequented  parts  a  species  of  caravanserai 
is  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and 
called 

A  RANCHO. 

"  The  ordinary  rancho  is  a  simple  shed,  or  rather, 
a  thatched  roof  set  upon  posts,  entirely  open  be- 
low. It  is  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  and  its  size  corresponds  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  a  rancho 
is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  propor- 
tionally wide.  Occasionally  one  may  be  found 
inclosed.  Those  who  first  come  are  entitled  to 
their  choice  of  position.  They  unlade  their  mules, 
and  pile  up  their  saddles  and  cargo,  frequently  con- 
structing a  hollow  square,  within  which  they 
sleep,  either  upon  skins  extended  on  the  ground, 
or  in  hammocks.  Their  beasts  are  turned  out 
to  graze  for  the  night;  and  as  each  trooj)  ordi- 
narily carries  such  culinary  apparatus  as  its  com- 
pany requires,  they  have  abundant  leisure  for  pre- 
paring food  while  their  animals  are  resting. 

' '  The  ladies  are,of  course,  excellent  horsewomen, 
and  not  the  less  so  because,  in  the  absence  of  side- 
saddles, they  are  obliged  to  sit  after  the  fashion  of 
the  other  sex.  The  caravans,  or  troops,  so  often 
met  with  on  the  road,  are  an  interesting  sight. 

"They  are  composed  of  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred mules  each,  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  to  manage  and  protect  them.  The  ani- 
mals are  generally  accoutred  with  simply  a  pack- 
saddle,  bearing  upon  each  side  well-balanced  pan- 
niers, containing  bags  of  sugar,  or  other  cargo. 
One,  however,  is  trained  to  take  the  lead.  This 
animal,  selected  on  account  of  experience  in  the 
roads,  and  other  good  qualities,  is  often  adorned 
by  a  headstall  fantastically  wrought  with  sea-shell 
and  galoon,  and  crowned  with  plumes  of  peacock's 
feathers.  The  same  animal  wears  a  bell,  and 
yields  the  foremost  place  to  no  other.  The  con- 
ductor of  each  troop  is  well  mounted,  and  wearing 
a  lasso  at  the  skirt  of  his  saddle,  is  ready  to  pick 
up  a  stray  animal  at  any  moment." 

At  S.  Paulo  Mr.  Kidder  made  a  long  stay.  He 
describes  it  as  a  delightful  town,  the  inhabitants 
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highly  refined  and  civilized,  the  women  remarkable 
for  beauty,  grace,  and  esprit. 

Among  other  curiosities  of  its  neighborhood  was 
the  manufacture  of  madioc  flour,  the  principal  fari- 
naceous product  of  Brazil,  having  the  peculiarity 
of  an  union  of  a  deadly  poison  with  highly  nutri- 
tious qualities.  The  poison  is  confined  to  the  root, 
and  the  operation  of  preparing  it  for  food  is  deemed 
an  unwholesome  one.  It  is  cut,  dried,  and  pressed  ; 
then  pounded,  moistened,  and  granulated.  The 
poison  is  exuded  in  the  juice  ;  then  again  it  is  al- 
lowed to  stand,  when  it  deposits  the  valuable  sub- 
stance known  in  commerce  as  tapioca. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  a  country  estab- 
lishment in  the  neighborhood  of  S.  Paulo  are  thus 
described  : — 

"  There  was  a  princely  profusion  in  the  provisions 
for  the  table,  but  an  amount  of  disorder  in  the  ser- 
vice, performed  by  near  a  dozen  waiters,  which 
might  have  been  amply  remedied  by  two  that  un- 
derstood well  their  business.  The  plate  was  of 
the  most  massive  and  costly  kind.  The  chairs  and 
tables  were  equally  miserable.  The  sheets,  pillow- 
cases and  towels  of  the  sleeping  apartments  were 
of  cotton,  but  at  the  same  time  ornamented  with 
wide  fringes  of  wrought  cambric.  Thus  the  law 
of  contrast  seemed  to  prevail  throughout.  Dinner 
was  served  at  six  P.  M.;  supper  at  about  nine. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  evening  half  an  hour  was 
devoted  to  vespers.  I  had  observed  a« great  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  entering,  who  in  succession  ad- 
dressed us  with  crossed  hands,  and  the  pious  salu- 
tation, ^Seja  louvado  Nasso  Senhor  Jesus  Christo^ 
— *  blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Presently 
there  commenced  a  chant  in  the  adjoining  room, 
when  the  padre,  who  sat  by  my  side,  rising,  said 
he  supposed  I  did  not  pray,  but  that  he  was  going 
to  do  so.  I  corrected  his  mistake,  and  he  went  out 
laughing,  without,  however,  inviting  any  of  us  to 
accompany  him.  I  was  told  that  he  attended  these 
exercises  merely  as  any  other  member  of  the  fami- 
ly— the  singing  and  prayers  being  taught  and  con- 
ducted by  an  aged  black  man.  The  devotions  of 
the  evening  consisted  principally  of  a  Novena,  a 
species  of  religious  service  including  a  litany,  and 
consisting  of  nine  parts,  which  were  severally 
chanted  on  as  many  successive  evenings.  It  was 
really  pleasant  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  hundred  voi- 
ces mingling  in  this  their  chief  religious  exercise 
and  privilege.  This  assembling  the  slaves,  gener- 
ally at  evening,  and  sometimes  both  at  morning 
and  evening,  is  said  to  be  common  on  plantations 
in  the  country,  and  is  not  unfrequent  among  do- 
mestics in  the  cities.  Mistresses  and  servants,  at 
these  times,  meet  on  a  level." 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  the 
cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  Brazil,  and  sanguine 
expectations  are  entertained  that  ultimately  it  will 
be  enabled,  not  only  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but 
to  carry  on  a  large  commerce  with  it  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  plant  flourishes  luxuriously,  but  the 
quality  is  not  equal  to  that  from  China. 

In  the  region  of  C-oritiba,  our  missionary  met 
with  the  famous  Paraguay  herb,  the  Matte. 

"  The  infusion  is  prepared  in  a  bowl.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  leaf,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  suffered 
to  stand  a  short  time  in  cold  water.  Boiling  water 
is  then  added,  and  it  is  at  once  ready  for  use.  A 
peculiar  method  of  drinking  has  grown  out  of  the 
circumstance,  that  the  particles  of  leaf  still  swim 
in  the  tea.  It  is  sipped  through  a  tube,  with  a  fine 
globular  strainer  at  the  end,  immersed  in  the  fluid. 
For  ordinary   and  plebeian   use,  a   reed  with  a 


wicker  bulb,  neatly  wrought,  suffices.  Among  the 
wealthy,  the  bomhilha  must  be  silver.  Great  vir- 
tues are  ascribed  to  this  tea.  It  is  said,  especially 
if  taken  cold,  to  relieve  hunger  and  thirst. 

*'  Indians,  who  have  been  laboring  at  the  oar  all 
day,  feel  immediately  refreshed  by  a  cup  of  the 
herb,  mixed  simply  with  river  water.  In  Chili 
and  Peru,  the  people  believe  they  could  not  exist 
without  it ;  and  many  persons  take  it  every  hour  in 
the  day,  debauching  with  it,  as  the  Turks  do  with 
opium.  Its  use  was  learned  from  the  natives ;  but, 
having  been  adopted,  it  spread  among  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  until  the  demand  became  so 
great  as  to  render  the  herb  of  Paraguay  almost  as 
fatal  to  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  America,  as 
mines  and  pearl-fisheries  had  been  elsewhere. 

"  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  cultivate  the  shrub 
bearing  the  Matte,  but  only  partially  succeeded. 
It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  regions  of  Coritiba 
and  Paranagua,  and  flourishes  best  when  suffered 
to  propagate  itself.  I  might  remark ,  that  the  fla- 
vor of  the  Matte  was,  to  my  taste,  quite  as  agree- 
able as  that  of  the  Chinese  tea — both  decoctions 
being,  in  my  judgment,  quite  inferior  to  the  pure 
water  of  either  North  or  South  America." 

It  is  not  only  on  the  prairies  that  a  hunt  with 
the  lasso  may  be  enjoyed.  It  is  seen  at  times  also 
in  the  streets  of  Rio. 

"At  the  Matadouro  publico,  situated  on  the 
Praya  d'  Ajuda,  vast  nuinbers  of  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered daily.  Among  the  droves  that  reach  the 
capital  from  the  distant  sertoes,  there  is  occasion- 
ally an  ox  so  wild  and  powerful,  that  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  surrender  life  without  a  desperate  strug- 
gle. He  breaks  from  his  inclosure  and  dashes 
into  the  streets  of  the  city,  threatening  destruction 
to  whomsoever  opposes  his  course.  A  horse, 
caparisoned  with  saddle,  bridle,  and  a  lasso  fasten- 
ed to  him  by  a  strong  girth,  stands  ready  for  the 
emergency,  and  is  mounted  in  an  instant  to  give 
pursuit.  The  chase  is  widely  difl!erent  in  its  cir- 
cumstances from  that  which  occurs  in  the  open 
campos;  but,  perhaps,  no  interest  is  lost  in  the 
rapid  turning  of  corners  of  streets,  the  heavy  clat- 
ter of  hoofs  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  hasty  accu- 
mulation of  spectators.  In  a  short  time,  usually, 
the  noose  of  the  lasso  strikes  and  fastens  round  the 
horns  of  the  fugitive  :  an  area  is  cleared  and  the 
scene  above  described  is  enacted,  until  the  runaway 
ox  is  killed  on  the  spot  or  led  away  in  triumph  to 
the  slaughter." 

At  Paolo  he  heard  the  following 

STORY    OF    AN    ENGLISHMAN. 

"  A  poor  man  in  England,  on  reading  the  work 
of  Mr.  Mawe,  had  become  so  enthusiastic  with  the 
idea  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  riches  of  Brazil, 
that  in  order  to  get  to  the  country,  he  actually  came 
out  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.  After  reaching 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  had,  by  some  means,  found  his 
way  up  the  Serras  into  the  interior,  where  his  in- 
dustrious exertions  had  been  rewarded  with  sue 
cess,  and  where  the  botanist  found  him  actually 
possessed  of  a  fortune." 

An  appendix  contains  a  large  collection  of  statis- 
tics and  other  documents,  and  thus  closes  the  first 
volume. 

The  second  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  if  it  con- 
tain as  much  solid  information  as  is  to  be  found  in 
this,  and  we  would  only  hint  to  the  author  the  pro- 
priety of  a  little  more  strictness  in  expunging 
Americanisms,  the  single  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  library. 
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A  very  inconvenient  mode  of  publishing  has  of 
late  been  growing  into  favor.  The  plan  is,  where 
a  work  consists  of  more  than  a  single  volume,  not 
to  bring  it  out  entire,  but  to  publish  the  several 
volumes  at  intervals,  varying  from  a  month  to  a 
year,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  evi- 
dent purpose  of  the  arrangement  is  to  obtain  as 
many  different  reviews  and  other  advertising  noto- 
rieties for  each  work  as  it  numbers  in  volumes. 
The  inconveniences  to  reviewers  and  to  readers 
are,  however,  so  great,  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  discountenance  a  scheme  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  grow  unchecked  by  rebuke,  will  become 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  Every  book  will  be  to  be 
judged  piecemeal  and  read  by  detachments.  For 
the  mischief  there  is  but  one  cure,  and  that  is,  for 
the  journals  to  make  a  rule  not  to  notice  a  book 
until  it  is  offered  to  them  in  a  complete  form. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  this  device  adopted  in 
America.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  we  reviewed 
at  some  length  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Kidder's 
Sketches  in  Brazil,  and  now  there  is  a  second 
and  concluding  volume,  to  many  parts  of  which 
we  should  have  liked  to  call  attention  in  pre- 
ference to  some  of  the  passages  presented  in  the 
preceding  notice.  But  as  our  space  is  limited,  so 
must  be  our  extracts,  and  the  comments  we  made 
upon  the  first  volume  being  equally  applicable  to 
the  second,  we  will  at  once  proceed  as  if  this 
notice  had  been  a  continuation  of  the  former  one. 

Mr.  Kidder  opens  with  the  narrative  of  a  trip 
upon  the  river  Amazon.  He  spent  some  time  at 
Bahia,  which  he  represents  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  cities  of  the  Brazils.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  notices  the  different  shapes  of  the 
water-jars  borne  on  the  heads  of  the  negroes,  each 
place  having  a  style  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  backward  state  of  civilization  in  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  Brazils  may  be  judged  by  the 
accounts  given  of  the  administration  of  justice 
there,  translated  from  the  official  reports.  Here 
is  a  passage. 

"  The  period  for  organizing  juries  is  the  time 
of  jubilee  for  criminals.  The  jurors  being  in  a 
high  degree  ill-qualified,  having  but  little  general 
information,  and  still  less  acquaintance  with  the 
important  duties  of  their  office;  and,  moreover, 
having  no  personal  security,  can  by  no  means  be 
relied  upon  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  Rare  is  the  crim- 
inal, even  among  the  most  abandoned,  who  cannot 
find  some  protector ;  and  those  who  have  some 
powerful  man  on  their  side  are  sure  to  be  fully 
absolved.     This  scandal  has  reached  its  climax. 

"In  the  villa  of  Anadia,  where  a  jury  had  not 
been  organized  for  more  than  three  years,  out  of 
thirty  criminal  cases,  only  one  was  found  guilty  ; 
all  the  other  defendants  were  pronounced  innocent 
and  falsely  accused  !  In  another  case,  where  in 
,  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  a  competent  number  of  jurors  can  be  assem- 
bled, about  sixty  met  for  a  special  purpose,  and  on 
their  first  organization  cleared  all  the  persons  com- 
plained of,  and  then  separated." 

A  very  unattractive  description  is  given  of 
Ceara. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  Ceara  is,  that  it 
is  literally  a  city  built  upon  the  sand.  From  the 
beach  to  the  remotest  suburb  all  is  sand,  sand.  If 
a  person  walks,  the  deep  sand  wearies  his  limbs  ; 
if  the  sun  shines,  the  heated  sand  parches  his  feet ; 
and,  if  the  wind  blows,  the  flying  sand  fills  his 


eyes.  Sand  fills  the  streets  and  composes  the 
side-walks,  except  that,  here  and  there,  it  may  be 
covered  with  a  broken  flagging  of  stone  or  brick. 
Walking,  riding,  and  driving,  seem  to  be  equally 
impeded  by  the  sand  ;  and,  for  the  locomotion  of  a 
single  cart,  it  is  not  rare  that  ten  oxen  are  em- 
ployed. Nevertheless,  the  plan  of  the  city  is 
good  ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  its  squares  ample.'* 

Like  all  countries  whose  inhabitants  are  scat- 
tered about  so  thinly  that  they  are  necessarily 
thrown  back  upon  their  own  thoughts,  the  Brazils 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  strange  superstitions. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  resulted  from  a 
popular  belief  in  Portugal,  transferred  to  Pernam- 
buco,  that  Don  Sebastian,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
who  perished  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  in 
Africa,  will  make  his  reappearance  on  earth,  as 
each  of  the  faithful  believes,  during  his  own  life- 
time. Among  those  who  at  various  times  have 
sought  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  people  as  the  expected  Don  Sebastian,  was  a 
fanatic  named  Joao  Antonio,  who  had  fixed  upon 
a  remote  part  of  the  province  of  Pernambuco  for 
the  appearance  of  the  expected  warrior. 

"  The  place  designated  was  a  dense  forest, 
near  which  were  known  to  be  two  acroceraunian 
caverns.  The  spot  the  impostor  said  was  an 
enchanted  kingdom,  which  was  about  to  be  disen- 
chanted, whereupon  Don  Sebastian  would  imme- 
diately appear  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  with 
glory,  and  with  power  to  confer  wealth  and  happi- 
ness upon  all  who  should  anticipate  his  coming  by 
associating  themselves  with  said  Joao  Antonio. 

"  As  might  be  expected,  he  found  followers, 
who,  after  a  while,  learned  that  the  imaginary 
kingdom  was  to  be  disenchanted  by  having  its  soil 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  one  hundred  innocent 
children  !  In  default  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
children,  men  and  women  were  to  be  immolated, 
but  in  a  few  days  they  would  all  rise  again,  and 
become  possessed  of  the  riches  of  the  world.  The 
prophet  appears  to  have  lacked  the  courage  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  bloody  scheme,  but  he  dele- 
gated power  to  an  accomplice,  named  Joao  Fer- 
reia,  who  assumed  the  title  of '  his  Holiness,'  put  a 
wreath  of  rushes  upon  his  head,  and  required  the 
proselytes  to  kiss  his  toe,  on  pain  of  instant  death. 
After  other  deeds  too  horrible  to  describe,  he  com- 
menced the  slaughter  of  human  beings.  Each 
parent  was  required  to  bring  forward  one  or  two  of 
his  children  to  be  offered.  In  vain  did  the  prat- 
tling babes  shriek  and  beg  that  they  might  not  be 
murdered.  The  unnatural  parents  would  reply, 
'  No,  my  child,  there  is  no  remedy,'  and  forcibly 
offer  them.  In  the  course  of  two  days  he  had 
thus,  in  cold  blood,  slain  twenty-one  adults  and 
twenty  children,  when  a  brother  of  the  prophet, 
becoming  jealous  of  '  his  Holiness,'  thrust  him 
through  and  assumed  his  power.  At  this  juncture 
some  one  ran  away,  and  apprized  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  dreadful  tragedy. 

"  Troops  were  called  out,  who  hastened  to  the 
spot,  but  the  infatuated  Sebastianists  had  been 
taught  not  to  fear  anything,  but  that,  should  an 
attack  be  made  upon  them,  it  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom,  the  resurrection 
of  their  dead,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
Wherefore,  on  seeing  the  troops  approach,  they 
rushed  upon  them,  uttering  cries  of  defiance, 
attacking  those  who  had  come  to  their  rescue,  and 
actually  killing  five,  and  wounding  others,  before 
they  could  be  restrained.  Nor  did  they  submit  until 
twenty-nine  oftheir  number,  including  three  women, 
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had  actually  been  killed.  Women,  seeing  their 
husbands  dyini^  at  their  feet,  would  not  attempt  to 
escape,  but  shouted,  'The  time  is  come;  viva, 
viva,  the  lime  is  come  !'  Of  those  that  survived,  a 
few  escaped  into  the  woods ;  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners.  It  was  found  that  the  victims  of  this 
horrid  delusion  had  not  even  buried  the  bodies  of 
their  murdered  offspring-  and  kinsmen,  so  confident 
were  they  of  their  immediate  restoration." 

A  curious  trait  is  recorded  of  the  Brazilian  car- 
riers. When,  on  account  of  a  high  load,  they  are 
unable  to  spring  upon  their  horses'  backs  at  one 
leap,  they  deliberately  take  hold  of  the  horse's  tail, 
place  their  foot  upon  the  gambrel  joint,  and  walk 
up  over  the  hips  of  the  animal. 

Mr.  Kidder  attributes  the  low  state  of  improve- 
ment in  Brazil  to  the  great  natural  advantages  of 
the  country.  The  food  necessary  to  maintain  life 
can  be  procured  in  such  abundance  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  hard  work,  and  men  will  not  labor 
without  the  stimulus  of  necessity.  The  water- 
melon is,  during  the  season,  the  principal  food 
of  the  population,  and  it  is  so  abundant,  that  the 
finest  are  to  be  purchased  at  twenty  cents  for  a 
hundred.  Thus,  for  a  single  penny,  could  a  man 
be  fed  for  a  week. 

In  the  river  Amazon  he  noticed  a  phenomenon 
very  similar  to  the  bores  that  characterize  some  of 
our  tidal  rivers. 

"  This  phenomenon  is  called,  from  its  aboriginal 
name,  pororoca,  and  gives  character  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amazon  for  hundreds  of  miles.  No 
sailing  craft  can  descend  the  river  while  the  tide 
is  running  up.  Hence,  both  in  ascending  and 
descending,  distances  are  measured  by  tides.  For 
instance.  Para  is  three  tides  from  the  ocean,  and  a 
vessel  entering  with  the  flood  must  lie  at  anchor 
during  two  ebb  tides  before  she  can  reach  the  city. 
Canoes  and  small  vessels  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered in  the  commotion  caused  by  the  pororoca, 
and  hence  they  generally,  in  anticipation,  lay-to  in 
certain  places  called  esperas  or  resting-places, 
where  the  water  is  known  to  be  but  little  agitated. 
Most  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  commerce  of  the 
upper  Amazon  are  constructed  with  reference  to 
this  peculiarity  of  the  navigation,  being  designed 
for  floating  on  the  current  rather  than  for  sailing 
before  the  wind,  although  their  sails  may  often  be 
made  serviceable. 

"  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  Amazon 
are  observed  with  regularity  six  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Madeira.  The  pororoca  is  much  more  violent  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Marajo,  where 
the  mouth  is  wider  and  the  current  more  shallow. 
It  was  well  described  by  Condamine  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  these  terms  : 

"  '  During  three  days  before  the  new  and  full 
moons,  the  period  of  the  highest  tides,  the  sea, 
instead  of  occupying  six  hours  to  reach  its  flood, 
swells  to  its  highest  limit  in  one  or  two  minutes. 
It  might  be  inferred  that  such  a  phenomenon  could 
not  take  place  in  a  very  tranquil  manner.  The 
noise  of  this  terrible  flood  is  heard  five  or  six  miles, 
and  increases  as  it  approaches.  Presently  you  see 
a  liquid  promontory  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  and  sometimes  by  a 
fourth.  These  watery  mountains  spread  across 
the  whole  channel,  and  advance  with  a  prodigious 
rapidity,  rending  and  crushing  everything  in  their 
way.  Immense  trees  are  instantly  uprooted  by  it, 
and  sometimes  whole  tracts  of  land  are  swept 
away.'  " 


A  short  account  of  the  Brazil-nut  will  be  new  to 
many. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  triangular 
fruit,  called  in  England  and  the  United  States  the 
Brazil-nut,  is  only  produced  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  empire.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  great 
abundance  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon.  The 
Portuguese  call  it  '■Castanha  do  Maranham,^ — 
the  Maranham  chestnut,  it  having  first  been  ex- 
ported from  that  province.  It  grows  upon  the 
lofty  branches  of  a  giant  tree,  the  bertholletia 
excelsa.  When  the  fruit  is  new,  and  not  hardened 
by  age,  it  is  much  more  delicious  than  after- 
ward." 

During  the  revolution  of  1823,  an  event  occurred, 
which  rivals  in  horror  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

"  A  large  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
five  ringleaders  in  the  revolt  were  shot  in  the  pub- 
lic square.  Thence  returning  on  board ,  he  received, 
the  same  evening,  an  order  from  the  president  of 
the  junta,  to  prepare  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold 
two  hundred  prisoners.  A  ship  of  six  hundred 
tons  burden  was  accordingly  selected.  It  after- 
wards appeared,  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
actually  sent  on  board  by  the  president  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  These  men,  in  the 
absence  of  Captain  Grenfell,  were  forced  into  the 
hold  of  the  prison-ship  and  placed  under  the  guard 
of  fifteen  Brazilian  soldiers. 

"  '  Crowded  until  almost  unable  to  breathe,  and 
suffering  alike  from  heat  and  thirst,  the  poor 
wretches  attempted  to  force  their  way  on  deck,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  guard,  who,  after  firing  upon 
them,  and  fastening  down  the  hatchway,  threw  a 
piece  of  ordnance  across  it,  and  eflfectually  debarred 
all  egress.  The  stifling  sensation  caused  by  this 
exclusion  of  air  drove  the  sufl'ering  crowd  to  utter 
madness,  and  many  are  said  to  have  lacerated  and 
mangled  each  other  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 
Suffocation,  with  all  its  agonies,  succeeded.  The 
aged  and  the  young,  the  strong  and  feeble, 
the  assailant  and  his  antagonist,  all  sank  down 
exhausted  and  in  the  agonies  of  death.  In  the 
hope  of  alleviating  their  sufferings,  a  stream  of 
water  was  at  length  directed  into  the  hold,  and 
towards  morning  the  tumult  abated  ;  but  from  a 
cause  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  Of  all  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  four  only  were  found 
alive,  who  had  escaped  destruction  by  concealing 
themselves  behind  a  water-butt.'  " 

But  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  notice 
of  a  work  which  we  should  not  have  treated  at  so 
great  a  length,  but  that  the  country  to  which  it  is 
devoted  is  little  known  to  English  readers. 


Lord,  this  morning  my  unreasonable  visiting  of 
a  friend  disturbed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  devo- 
tions ;  unhappy  to  hinder  another  man's  goodness. 
If  I  myself  build  not,  shall  I  snatch  the  axe  and 
hammer  from  him  that  doth?  Yet  I  could  wil- 
lingly have  wished,  that  rather  than  he  should 
then  have  cut  off"  the  cable  of  his  prayers,  I  had 
twisted  my  cord  to  it,  and  had  joined  with  him  in 
his  devotions ;  however,  to  make  him  the  best 
amends  I  may,  I  now  request  of  thee  for  him, 
whatsoever  he  would  have  requested  for  himself. 
Thus  he  shall  be  no  loser,  if  thou  be  pleased 
to  hear  my  prayer  for  him,  and  to  hearken 
to  our  Saviour's  intercession  for  us  both. — Ful- 
ler. 


From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
PERA. 

There  are  four  bays  which  have  long  stood 
preeminent  for  magnitude  and  beauty — viz.,  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  the  Bay  of  Constantinople,  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna,  and  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  I  have 
visited  and  studied  them  all  in  my  day :  the  scen- 
ery and  character  of  each  is  vv^idely  different ;  each 
possessing  a  marked  claim  for  admiration.  The 
two  which  contend  for  the  palm  are  those  of  Na- 
ples and  Constantinople.  I  would  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.  True,  the  lovely,  sunny  scen- 
ery in  and  around  the  Bay  of  Naples  created  a 
feeling  of  lightness,  of  levity — the  fairy  scene 
deadens  reality — care  is  shorn  of  his  black,  slug- 
gish wings,  and  all  seems  in  unison  with  the 
customs  of  the  giddiest  and  most  thoughtless 
people  in  the  world.     The  Scottish  bard  said — 

"  Man  was  made  to  mourn  !" 

I  would  defy  him  to  make  out  this  truism  in  Na- 
ples !  there  man  becomes  a  bagatelle,  there  he 
wears  the  cap  and  bells  as  the  symbol  of  wisdom. 
But  on  entering  the  still  and  sombre  waters  of  the 
Bosphorus,  an  unaccountable  deep  impression  of 
awe  passes  over  us,  perhaps  arising  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  fact  of  nightly  victims  being  silently 
dropped  into  these  deep  waters,  sewed  up  alive  in 
sacks  to  quietly  expiate  their  fancied  crimes.  Had 
the  walls  of  the  prison  of  the  Seven  Towers  pos- 
sessed a  tongue,  what  tales  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
would  it  reveal !  Ere  you  cast  your  anchor  in 
that  fine  bay,  you  glide  past  those  sombre  Seven 
Towers — look  at  them  ! — they  will  afford  you 
ample  subject  for  the  dreamy  night,  whether  on 
land  or  sea — even  at  the  time  you  gaze,  some 
silent  deadly  work  is  most  likely  going  on — thank 
your  stars !  Should  policy  require  it,  your  turn 
might  be  the  next. 

Beauty  of  situation  and  scenery  does  much, 
association  does  more  ;  then  for  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  interest,  give  me  the  Bay  of  Constantino- 
ple. On  entering  these  deep,  deep,  silent  waters, 
where  a  74  can  at  all  times  draw  up  to  the  water's 
edge ;  the  splendid  city  with  its  gilded  mosques 
and  endless  minarets,  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror 
of  the  deep,  seem  to  repose  as  if  in  fairy  dream ; 
but  the  restless  idea  of  the  bow-string  is  ever  and 
anon  present — every  plunge  which  the  numerous 
wild  foul  make  into  the  silent  bay,  gives  the  im- 
pression, that  it  is  the  knell  of  some  unhappy 
fellow-creature,  who  has  sunk  into  oblivion — it  is 
vain  to  resist  the  powerful  imaginings  of  strangu- 
lation !  suffocation  !  and  decapitation  !  And  the 
apparently  devoted  ship  seems  to  glide  into  the 
bay,  watched  on  every  side  by  the  silent  and 
designing  emissaries  of  a  strange  and  despotic 
government.  It  is  said,  that  man  is  by  nature  sus- 
picious ;  let  him  enter  the  Bay  of  Constantinople, 
then  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
far  his  confidence  in  his  fellow-man  extends. 

Contrast  is  everythinof,  and  the  more  opposite, 
the  better  ;  how  little  relish  would  the  most  choice 
and  renowned  spots  of  earth  bestow,  were  it  not 
from  association  !  Look  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, of  Troy,  of  Marengo,  of  Waterloo,  ay,  and 
Bannockburn,  deserted  and  bleak  at  best  in  their 
appearance,  but  rich  and  glorious  from  association. 
Then  gaze  with  stirring  interest  on  Constantinople  ; 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  ;  for  the  moment 
forget  the  barbarian ;  think  of  the  Hippodrome, 
near  which  the  Emperor  Constantine  planted  and 
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proudly  unfurled  the  banner  of  Christianity  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia.     Oh,  Greece,  like 

"  Rome,  thou  art  no  more. 
As  thou  hast  been  !" 

The  splendid  church  and  altar  is  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Moslem.  The  fine  and  chaste  structure 
of  St.  Sophia  is  now  the  chief  mosque  of  the 
Mahometan,  from  which  magnificent  dome  and 
minaret  is  hourly  heard  the  solemn  impressive 
cry  of  the  infidel,  "There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet!"  Fanaticism  sharpens 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  it  was  with  fire  and 
sword,  that  the  poor,  though  clever  youth,  Maho- 
met, after  marrying  a  rich  widow,  and  giving  even 
richer  promises,  spread  his  faith  far  and  near, 
even  at  this  day  reigning  paramount  to  all  other 
creeds  as  to  the  number  of  his  proselytes. 

The  finest,  in  truth,  the  only  pleasing  and  gay 
quarter,  or  faubourg  of  Constantinople,  is  that  of 
Pera  ;  as  to  the  rest,  Galata,  in  fact,  the  great  mass 
of  this  extensive  city,  seems  to  be  day  and  night 
sunk  in  gloom ;  if  plague  is  not  there,  it  seen)s  to 
be  lurking  there  ;  the  closely  latticed  windows, 
the  barred  doors,  the  sluggish  Turk,  the  wan- 
looking  opium-eater,  the  dirty  narrow  streets,  the 
lazy  gutter  in  the  centre  of  each,  half  choked  up 
with  the  carcasses  of  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  the  nau- 
seating effluvia  constantly  ascending  from  this 
mass  of  corruption,  gives  augur  of  anything  but 
good.  Pera  alone  infuses  life  to  the  universal 
deathlike  stillness — the  choice  residence  of  the 
embassies  of  all  the  European  nations — there,  there 
alone,  exists  a  fellowship,  a  frank  and  goodly 
intercourse  far  remote  from  the  secluded  habits  of 
the  Turk  ;  from  embassy  to  embassy  the  nightly 
visits  are  made  ;  from  day  to  day,  the  consuls  of 
the  various  nations,  receive.  On  my  arrival,  these 
ceremonies  being  nearly  gone  through,  they  fin- 
ished with  the  introduction  to  our  ambassador,  and 
a  most  agreeable  and  gratifying  finish  it  was  ;  in 
due  form  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  the 

late  excellent  and  worthy  Sir  R 1  L n,  one, 

always  in  public  and  private  life,  the  gentleman  ; 
outward  pomp  seemed  to  sit  heavily  on  him,  and 
he  soon  and  gladly  assumed  the  frankness  of  a 
countryman — talked  of  Scotland — of  his  little  favor- 
ite villa  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  hills,  warmly 
expressing  a  hope  to  see  me  there  still  ;  "  for," 
said  he,  "  wander  as  we  Scotchmen  may,  we 
weary  to  see  the  bonnie  blooming  heather  again 
before  we  die!"  After-years  realized  that  warm 
and  glowing  wish  ;  I  saw  and  met  with  the  worthy 
knight  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentlands,  bestowing  the 
same  kindly  and  bland  smile  as  when  I  had  seen 
him  in  a  foreign  land.  Grown  old  in  his  long  and 
faithful  services  he  closed  his  honored  and  vener- 
able years  in  his  mother's  cottage,  the  place  of  his 
birth.  He  regarded  this  cottage  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  veneration,  preserving  it  with  his  utmost 
care  and  in  all  its  pristine  simplicity.  The  enlarge- 
ment, the  classical  and  tasteful  additions  to  the 
tower,  were  never  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  cottage  ;  "it  was  there 
where  my  honored  parent  used  to  sit;  and  it  was 
here  where  she  used  to  watch  over  me  many  an 
evening,  when  I  was  a  boy,  fishing  with  my  crook- 
ed pin  in  this  burn  !"  His  voice  was  tremulous, 
this  might  have  arisen  from  the  result  of  age  ;  but 
there  was  a  something  so  mild — so  true  to  nature 
— that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

To  return  to  Pera.  We  entered  the  striking 
and  splendid  Bay  of  Constantinople  in  the  month 
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of  January,  1820,  under  all  the  feelings  and  imagery 
of  an  eastern  dream,  landing  near  to  the  well- 
known  fountain  of  Tophatia  ; — stepped  ashore  ; 
but,  oh,  where  was  the  witchery  of  Constantinople 
when  we  trod  over  these  filthy,  disgusting  streets, 
pervading  that  deceptive  capital  1  all  which  before 
seemed  glittering  and  beautiful  in  the  distance, 
resolved  itself  in  a  moment  into  the  horrors  of 
reality.  The  squalid  multitude,  the  endless  torrent 
of  wolfish  and  mongrel  dogs,  swarming  in  every 
direction,  btill  do  their  duty  as  a  useful  and  effi- 
cient cleansing  police  to  the  great  city  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  they  ravenously  gobble  up  the  filth  and 
the  offal,  cast  in  abundance  into  the  streets  ;  in  the 
morning  the  blanched  bones  are  only  left ;  during 
the  night  they  snarl,  crunch,  snarl  and  crunch 
away ;  the  early  rays  of  the  morning  see  them 
back  to  their  hiding  holes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  ;  gloated  for  the  day,  they  sleep  in  their 
caves  to  gain  renovated  strength  for  the  approach- 
ing night.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  these  dogs,  both  in  Constantinople  and 
Lisbon.  I  have  only  touched  on  this  remarkable 
feature  during  the  passing  moment. 

After  my  arrival,  a  month  scarcely  elapsed  till 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  our  aged  king,  George 
the  Third  ;  the  gloomy  appearance  of  this  city 
seemed  only  to  want  the  completion  of  the  melan- 
choly announcement,  particularly  for  English  sub- 
jects ;  the  news  arrived  by  express  at  the  close  of 
the  month  of  February. 

The  palace  of  the  British  ambassador  is  admira- 
bly situated  on  the  height  of  the  hill  of  Pera,  com- 
manding a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  the  Bospho- 
rus ;  in  truth,  it  is  the  only  building  amongst  the 
many  which,  from  its  choice  and  extensive  bound- 
aries, really  merits  the  name  of  palace.  In  the 
walks  and  garden,  laid  out  in  good  taste,  I  was 

amused  with  Lady  L 's  strenuous  efforts  to 

rear  the  gooseberry-bush  ;  she  did  so  from  her 
early  attachment  to  Scotland  ;  in  that  clime,  the 
plants  did  not  succeed  ;  this  seemed  to  disappoint 
her ;  she  said,  "  I  have  the  oatmeal  cake  here,  yet 
I  cannot  rear  the  gooseberry  !" 

On  the  Sunday,  or  jour  de  fete,  following  the 
official  announcement  of  the  death  of  George  the 
Third,  all  the  representatives  of  the  many  nations 
assembled  in  the  halls  of  the  British  ambassador, 
to  offer  in  person  their  condolence  for  the  demise 

of  the  aged  monarch  ;  there  stood  Sir  R and 

his  lady,  attired  in  the  garb  of  woe  ;  then  entered 
the  Turk,  the  Russian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Armenian,  in  short,  the  elite  of  all  nations,  in 
their  varied  and  glittering  costumes ;  they  came 
to  pay  their  respectful  homage  to  the  earthly 
throne  of  the  departed  :  that  impressive  night  bore 
a  singular  and  strange  aspect.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, at  best,  such  a  fancy  reunion  bears  but  a  poor 
and  meagre  semblance  to  the  reality  ;  the  want  of 
feeling,  the  want  of  depth  and  character,  the  utter 
somnolency  of  my  frigid  country,  destroys  all. 
But  here  was  seen  the  Persian  prince,  stiffened 
in  his  golden  worked  pelisse,  treading  his  slow  and 
solemn  pace  through  the  halls,  his  snowy  beard 
profusely  descending  to  his  girdle,  shadowing  the 
dazzling  diamonds  and  precious  stones  which  en- 
circled the  hilt  of  his  dagger  reflected  in  unison 
■with  the  brilliant  lights  of  these  dazzling  halls. 
The  Russian,  the  Austrian,  the  Frenchman,  decked 
in  crosses  and  ribbons,  the  morose  and  gloomy 
Turk,   with  pistol  and   yatigan,  the  Greek,   the 


Armenian,  all,  all  attired  according  to  the  costume 
of  their  nation  ;  then  came  the  contrast — the  sim- 
ple sombre  cast  of  the  English — the  lady  ambassa- 
dress, in  full  mourning,  the  ambassador,  in  the 
same  sable  suit,  simply  relieved  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  In  the  hall,  on  that 
night,  the  philosopher  might  have  gathered  much 
goddly  fruit.  What  was  this?  The  empty  display 
of  emptiness  after  all.  What  was  George  the 
Third  to  them,  or  they  to  him?  The  supper-room 
and  ball-room  gave  the  only  substantial  proof  of 
their  fidelity.  The  night  wore  on,  the  solitary 
dismal  bell  was  rung  out  at  the  gateway,  the  Jan- 
issaries were  mounted  at  their  post,  the  visitors  in 
due  time  passed  away,  and  the  palace  at  last  re- 
posed in  rest  for  the  coming  day. 

The  morning  ! — the  first  rays  of  the  eastern  sun 
are  refreshing ;  excepting  man,  all  nature  seems 
to  rejoice  ;  it  is  then,  in  these  climes,  we  fancy 
we  hear  the  silent  and  impressive  hymn  of  nature, 
"  Rejoice  and  be  glad." 

The  next  forenoon,  on  waiting  to  pay  our  re- 
spects  to  the  ambassador,  he  asked  if  we  wished 
to  see  the  Grand  Signor  walk  in  procession  to  the 
mosque  next  day,  (Friday,  the  Turkish  Sabbath  ;) 
if  so,  the  protection  of  his  janissary  was  at  our 
service.  We  gladly  accepted  his  considerate  offer. 
The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  entered  Constantinople  proper.  The  bustle, 
the  elbowing,  the  independent  Turk  knocking 
about  from  right  to  left  the  Christian  infidel,  the 
turmoil  increasing  as  we  still  groped  our  way 
through  the  crowded  bazaars,  ere  we  could  arrive 
at  a  resting  point  in  front  of  the  palace,  or  seraglio 
gate,  from  out  of  which  the  sultan  was  to  issue, 
accompanied  with  all  his  retinue,  was  trying 
enough  ;  thanks  to  Sir  Robert's  janissary — without 
him,  we  could  not  have  reached  the  desirable  spot ; 
without  him  we  would  not  have  met  with  even  the 
little  respect  which  we  did.  The  minutiae  of  these 
eastern  spectacles  have  been  often  described  ;  the 
gorgeousness  was  striking ;  the  universal  silence 
and  slavish  submission  was  impressive ;  the  stir- 
ring huzza,  the  open,  warm  greetings  of  an  inde- 
pendent people,  were  not  heard ;  even  the  good- 
humored  hootings  of  a  Cheapside  rabble  would 
have  thrown  a  halo  around  this  sombre,  dragging 
feeling  of  thraldom  and  oppression  ;  the  veriomed 
snake  drags  its  sullen,  slimy  length  along  ;  so  did 
the  procession  of  Mahmoud,  as  it  entered  the  por- 
tal of  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Mahmoud  looked 
grave,  and  well  he  might ;  his  head  executioner 
rode  in  state  by  his  side,  a  sort  oi memento  mori! 

These  with  many  other  varied  sights  passed  on, 
each  of  their  kind  abounding  in  interest.  Yet 
were  I  asked,  "  Would  you  wish  to  pass  your  days 
here?"  I  would  answer  in  the  negative.  Charming 
for  the  moment  as  it  seems  to  be,  still  it  jars 
against  the  early  and  strong  impressions  of  former 
days. 

Farewell  to  Pera !  I  have  seen  it  under  a  lovely 
and  fascinating  veil,  still  it  looked  to  me  as  if  the 
shroud  of  death  hung  in  the  deep  folds  of  much 
comeliness  over  the  charnel-house  of  plague  and 
leprosy. 

In  after  years,  when  breathing  the  fresh  and 
wholesome  air  of  the  mountain  and  the  glen,  in 
the  strength  of  my  frame,  I  may  laugh  at  such  an 
impression,  and  long  to  join  thee  again — on  after 
conviction,  admitting — the  wide  world  is  ray 
country. 
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5.  Thames  Embankment  and  Railway  Prospectuses. 
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Gray,  noio  of  Exeter.  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  By  Thomas 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Chevalier  de  li'Ordre  Neer- 
landais.     London  :  Effingham  Wilson.     1845. 

7.  Observations   on  a    General  Iron  Raihcay,   or 

Land  Steam  Conveyance,-  to  supersede  the 
Necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vehicles ; 
showing  its  vast  superiority  in  every  respect 
over  the  present  pitiful  methods  of  Conveyance 
by  Turnpike  Roads  and  Canals.  With  Plates 
and  Maps  illustrative  of  the  plan.  Baldwin, 
Cradoc,  and  Joy,  London.     1820. 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since,  in  these 
pages,*  we  recorded  our  opinion  of  the  unwise 
course  pursued  by  railway  directors  in  seeking  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  of  transport  at  high  rates, 
regarding  only  their  own  apparent  interest,  and 
treating  the  public  pocket  as  their  oyster — to  be 
opened  by  force  at  their  pleasure.  Earnestly  did 
we  warn  them  against  the  evil  of  this  course,  and 
the  certainty  of  competing  lines  being  the  result. 
Earnestly  did  we  counsel  them  to  improve  in 
every  way  their  machinery,  and  reduce  their 
wasteful  expenditure  :  cutting  down  their  charges 
to  the  public  to  one  half,  and  as  much  lower  as 
possible  ;  maintaining  the  same  rate  of  dividend  by 
doubling  their  traffic.  We  warned  them  against 
the  fallacy  of  their  amalgamation  plans,  and  the 
universal  odium  they  would  produce  if  they  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  the  public 
by  the  denial  of  new  and  competing  lines.  Our 
words  fell  on  deaf  ears  ;  innumerable  ropes  of 
sand  were  contrived  ;  clasping  hands  disguised 
hating  hearts  ;  agreements  were  signed  and  broken 
ere  the  ink  was  dry ;  cupidity  strode  onwards 
blindfold,  and  fell  into  pitfalls.  And  what  now  is 
the  result  1 

High  prices  have  been  maintained,  till  competi- 
tion has  been  stimulated  to  the  projection  of  new 
lines  more  direct  than  the  old  ones  ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  down  dropped  the  fares. 
With  the  reduction  the  traffic  increased,  and  profits 
also,  but  too  late  to  destroy  competition.  Lon- 
don and  York  direct,  and  London  and  Manchester 
direct,  claim  a  share  of  the  traffic  that  now  passes 
over  the  rails  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  will  have  it ;  but  not,  there- 
fore, does  it  follow  that  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham will  lessen  their  total  amount  of  traffic.  Day 
by  day,  year  by  year,  it  accumulates  like  a  rolling 
snowball,  and  will  continue  so  to  do  so  long  as 
materials  shall  exist  in  our  land  to  work  up  for 
various  uses.  No  truth  is  more  certain  than  that 
railways  create  or  rather  induce  traffic,  and  every 
fresh  line,  unless  a  direct  parallel  at  a  very  short 
distance,  must  help  to  increase  the  traffic  of  others. 

*  "  Westminster  Review,"  No.  LXXXII. 
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Small  is  the  respect  we  can  entertain  for  railway 
rulers,  when  we  contemplate  their  seeming  utter 
ignorance  of  all  philosophic  rules  of  conduct ; 
wasting  thousands  on  thousands  in  fruitless  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  advantage ;  wasting  the  very 
means  which,  if  rightly  applied,  would  enable 
them  to  improve  their  arrangements  and  reduce 
their  fares.  The  money  thus  expended  is  of  little 
consequence — it  merely  changes  hands  ;  the  waste 
is  of  the  mass  of  intellect  engaged  by  ignorant 
directors  in  legal  strife — hired  to  impede  progress 
— to  prevent  the  execution  of  works  important  to 
the  community.  Engineers  and  lawyers  engaged 
in  battle  array  for  the  pettiest  of  all  squabbles — 
not  even  a  pretext  for  the  truth — only  a  desire  for 
victory,  whether  it  be  to  achieve,  or  to  prevent 
the  achieving,  of  useful  work. 

In  this  struggle  the  railway  department  of  the 
board  of  trade  has  sustained  damage.  Put  to 
execute  a  task  beyond  human  power,  it  has  been 
unintentionally  an  instrument  for  railway  jobbing. 
Neither  hands  nor  heads  were  adequate  in  number 
to  execute  the  amount  of  work,  and  yet  it  was 
expected  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  secrecy, 
and  with  accuracy.  That  committees  of  the 
house  of  commons  have  reversed  the  decisions  of 
the  board  of  trade  is  of  little  moment,  and  the  un- 
questionable benefit  remains  to  the  public,  that 
personal  transport  in  a  sheltered  carriage  can  now 
be  obtained  at  a  maximum  of  one  penny  per  mile. 
And  as  the  board  is  still  to  retain  its  position  of 
standing  counsel  for  the  public,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  ere  long  obtain  the  concession,  that  as 
many  of  these  cheap  carriages  as  the  public  may 
require  shall  be  attached  to  every  train.  Nor  will 
any  very  long  time  elapse  ere  the  same  accommoda- 
tions will  be  obtained  at  one  halfpenny  per  mile. 
The  savings  yet  to  be  made  in  expenses  are  obvi- 
ous and  palpable. 

The  groundwork  of  objection  made  by  the  old 
lines  to  new  ones  is  futile.  It  springs  from  a 
cramped  perception.  The  earliest  railways  were 
made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  communication 
between  two  distant  towns  of  large  traffic — as 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  intermediate 
communication  was  but  little  heeded.  The  sub- 
sequent lines  were  constructed  on  similar  princi- 
ples, and  for  such  traffic  is  the  battle  now  waged. 
The  true  value  and  uses  of  railways  has  not  yet 
dawned  on  men's  minds.  They  are  the  future 
streets  of  the  coming  time,  when  horse  and  foot 
transit  shall  be  nearly  extinct :  when  the  conquest 
of  time  and  space,  by  steam  or  other  power,  shall 
have  made  intercommunication  perfect  between 
every  farm,  village,  town,  and  manufactory 
throughout  the  island ;  when  the  industrious 
races,  no  longer  driven  away  by  high  or  uncertain 
rates  of  transit,  shall  people  the  whole  borders  of 
the  lines  ;  when  farms  and  manufactories  shall 
work  in  unison,  and  contribute  to  increased  results  ; 
when  the  most  improved  labor  among  processes 
shall  be  applied  to  the  production  of  food  as  well 
as  other  articles. 

This  principle  is  obvious,  and  maybe  thus  illus- 
trated : — The  value  of  Regent  street  does  not 
consist  in  its  being  the  line  of  transit  between 
Waterloo  place  and  the  city  road,  but  in  being  the 
medium  of  communication  with  numerous  wealthy 
buildings  on  either  side.  Take  away  the  build- 
ings, and  the  street  would  become  a  comparatively 
insignificant  road.  And  these  houses  have  been 
built  because  there  exists  facilities  for  the  supply 
of  water,   fuel,    and    provisions.     Take  up    th© 
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water-pipes,  and  break  up  the  road,  the  result 
would  at  no  distant  period  be  analogous  to  one  of 
"  Sultan  Mahmoud's  ruined  villages." 

Crowded  cities  have  been  a  result  of  slow  and 
expensive  transit,  and  therefore  highways,  on  the 
old  system,  have  not  become  lines  of  farms,  facto- 
ries, and  dwellings.  But  for  this,  water-pipes 
would  have  been  laid  throughout.  With  the 
advent  of  railways  the  difficulty  ceases,  and  towns 
may  expand,  for  ten  miles  of  railway  are  but  as 
three  miles  of  omnibus.  Our  railways  will  become 
streets  of  detached  buildings,  factories,  dwellings, 
and  farms,  so  soon  as  their  uses  shall  be  rightly 
appreciated  ;  that  the  petty  profits  of  distant  tran- 
sit shall  merge  and  be  overwhelmed  in  the  huge 
gain  to  be  wrought  out  from  the  land  which  bounds 
them  ;  that  the  suicidal  process  of  high  fares  shall 
be  abandoned,  which,  like  heavy  turnpike  tolls, 
deter  the  public  from  their  territories. 

There  would  doubtless  be  a  difficulty  in  having 
frequent  stoppages  on  main  trunk  lines  where  high 
speeds  are  used,  but  this  may  be  easily  surmount- 
ed where  there  is  much  transit  both  of  goods  and 
passengers.     No  two  rates  of  speed  should  be  per- 
mitted on  account  of  the  risk  thereby  involved.     If 
goods  are  to  travel,  they  should  travel  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  passengers,  unless  the  passengers  were 
confined  to  day  transit,  and  the  goods  to  the  night. 
But  the  true  mode  would  be  to  have  four  lines 
of  rails,    two  for  goods  and  two  for  passengers. 
The  goods  lines  would  serve  for  slow  transit  and 
frequent  stoppages,  and  at  this  conclusion  we  are 
satisfied  the   main   lines  must  arrive  at  last.     It 
may  be  urged  that  they  would  be  costly,  but  what 
,  of  that,  if  the  amount  of  transit  be  in  proportion  ? 
What  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
^would,  that  it  would  b&  worth  while  to  construct  a 
^railway  without  regard  to  transit,  and  solely  for 
fthe  sake  of  the  existence  and  cultivation  along  its 
yhorders. 

The  first  settlers  in  a  country  usually  select  for 
1^ their  abodes  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  because 
,  they  there  find  water  and  cheap  transit ;  good 
, valley  land  for  cultivation,  and  the  forest  trees  for 
ffuel  and  other  purposes.  The  hills  are  mostly 
.avoided,  became  thereon  few  of  these  convenien- 
,ces  are  found.  The  valley  is  a  natural  level,  but 
the  railway  is  an  artificial  level,  which  may  be 
..carried  along  the  hill-sides  as  well  as  along  the 
.  valleys,  and  by  art  we  can  supply  all  other  essen- 
vtials.  We  can  lay  water  mains,  liquid  manure 
mains,  and  gas  mains,  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  lines  ;  and  with  carriages  and  wagons  for  the 
•  transport  of  persons,  fuel.,  and  other  necessaries, 
,  over  the  surface,  what  more  can  we  require  to 
■  form  perfect  settlements? 

On  the   old  highways  the  stations  or   posting- 
houses  usually  served  as  stables,  inns,  and  farms. 
,  On  railways  the  same  system  might  be  continued 
on  improved  principles.     It  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that,    for   frequent   stoppages,    stationary    power 
with  atmospheric   traction   is    preferable    to   the 
locomotive — if  upon  no  other  principle — that  one- 
fourth  the  strength  of  roadway  is  sufficient  for  the 
.atmospheric  principle,  as  compared  with  the  looo- 
.  motive.     It  has  been  objected  to  stationary  engines, 
{that  much  power  is  thereby  wasted,  inasmuch  as 
the  steam  is  kept  constantly  up  at  pressure,  while 
it   is  only   required   at  intervals.     But,   properly 
; applied,  there  is  no  need  for  waste  ;  the  power  may 
fall  be  economically  applied  to  farm  and  other  pur- 
,_poses. 

jln  applying  to  parliament  far  an  atmospheric,  or 


indeed  any  other  line,  powers  should  be  taken  to 
purchase  a  mile  in  width  of  land  on  either  side  the 
railway,  to  apply  improved  cultivation  thereon, 
with  factories  at  intervals.  The  engines  at  the 
stations  would  be  central  positions,  at  which  to 
carry  on  improved  farming  and  gardening,  inde- 
pendent of  times  and  seasons,  and  with  the  mini- 
mum of  human  drudgery.  On  the  thousand-and- 
one  uses  to  which  steam  power  could  be  applied 
in  such  circumstances  it  were  needless  to  dwell. 
Combined  with  the  enormous  facilities  to  be  af- 
forded by  the  exceeding  cheapness  of  glass,  the 
effects  will  be  almost  marvellous.  If  a  proof  were 
needed  of  the  cramped  vision  of  our  railway  mak- 
ers as  to  the  uses  of  railways,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  charge  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  atmos- 
pheric principle,  that  the  surplus  power  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines  must  be  wasted,  as  if  in  a  thickly- 
peopled  country,  with  intense  energy  at  work,  any 
surplus  power  would  long  lie  waste  without  uses 
being  devised  for  it.  Whether  the  atmospheric 
principle  be  adapted  for  long  lines  and  great  speeds, 
is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  preference  where  frequent  stop- 
pages are  required.  The  question  of  its  superior 
economy  we  have  treated  in  a  former  number,  and 
we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  reason  why  we 
should  change  the  opinion  we  there  expressed. 

For  long  lines  and  high  speeds  it  is  essential 
that  stoppages  should  not  be  frequent.  Such  lines 
are  merely  connecting  links  between  distant  places, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  express  lines.  But  they 
should  be  bordered  by  lines  for  frequent  stoppage, 
upon  the  same  principle  in  w^hich  streets  in  towns 
are  laid  out — a  roadway  for  the  fast-going  vehicles, 
and  footpaths  for  the  slow-moving  pedestrians. 
Were  there  no  footpaths — were  pedestrians  obliged 
to  traverse  the  same  road  as  the  vehicles,  numer- 
ous accidents  would  occur,  and  such  is  the  case 
where  fast  trains  are  intermingled  with  slow  ones. 

In  all  farm  cultivation,  as  in  factories,  transit  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  items.  No  farms  laid  out 
on  the  ordinary  plans,  with  mere  highway  transit, 
could  compete  with  farms  laid  out  along  a  line  of 
railway,  any  more  than  a  factory  with  distant  cart- 
age could  compete  with  one  situated  on  a  canal  or 
railway,  and  ultimately,  when  the  uses  of  railways 
are  thoroughly  apprehended,  all  new  farms  and 
factories  will  be  located  thereon ;  and  in  self-de- 
fence, the  existing  farm  and  factory  owners  must 
construct  railways  along  their  roads  and  streets. 
Where  the  mountain  cannot  come  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain !  Upon  this 
principle  we  feel  assured  that  ere  long  the  system 
will  commence  of  laying  down  lines  of  rails  along 
all  the  borders  of  highways,  communicating  with 
the  various  farms. 

A  stationary  engine  should  be  as  much  the  cen- 
tral moving  power — the  nucleus  of  a  farm — as  of 
a  factory.  No  factory  of  any  magnitude  is  now 
constructed  without  an  engine,  and  the  factory  is 
the  centre  of  a  neighborhood  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  Supposing  a  railway  to  be  constructed 
through  a  line  of  factories,  the  engine  power  of 
those  factories  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
mospheric traction  during  meal  times,  exhausting 
a  receiver  for  that  purpose.  And  thus  in  farm  dis- 
tricts the  power  need  only  be  applied  to  road  pur- 
poses when  required,  using  it  for  farm  purposes 
at  all  other  times. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  to  consider  ag- 
riculture and  manufactures  as  two  distinct  branches 
of  human  industry,  with  separate  interests.     We 
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hold  this  to  be  an  entire  fallacy,  not  merely  for  the 
mercantile  reason  that  workmen  are  the  fanner's 
customers,  bnt  as  still  more  important  on  account 
of  economy  in  production.  The  reason  why  an  ap- 
parent rivalry  and  belief  in  opposite  interests  has 
grown  up,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out.  Work- 
men on  a  farm  are  spread  over  large  spaces — 
workmen  in  factories  occupy  little  space,  and  within 
buildings.  When  machinery  was  first  applied  to 
handicraft  operations,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  water 
power.  The  position  of  the  water  power  deter- 
mined the  localities  of  factories — and  thus  grew 
up  manufacturing  houses.  It  was  convenient  to 
have  workmen  closely  congregated — indeed  it  was 
impossible  they  should  be  otherwise ;  and  when 
steam  power  rendered  water  power  comparatively 
valueless,  by  its  superior  cheapness  and  conve- 
nience, other  customs  remained  the  same.  Uncon- 
sumed  coal  and  fuel  wasted  in  smoke  added  their 
deteriorating  effects  to  crowded  and  miserable  hov- 
els, and  thus  a  race  of  white  or  dirty  savages  were 
generated,  conspicuous  chiefly  for  low  cunning  and 
mere  animal  habits,  except  in  cases  where  the  in- 
tellect and  humanity  of  their  employers  were  con- 
siderably above  par. 

And  if  this  smoke  nuisance  were  to  continue  as 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  steam  power,  agricul- 
ture and  factories  must  necessarily  continue  in  iso- 
lation. Nay  more — steam  power  would  be  pre- 
cluded altogether  from  the  service  of  agriculture. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  notwithstanding  the  injudicious 
attempt  lately  made  to  put  down  smoke  according 
to  law,  there  is  abundant  hope  that  it  will  be  ac- 
complished by  individual  interest.  We  have  heard 
that  Muspratt,  of  Liverpool,  afflicted  that  town  for 
many  years  with  an  intolerable  nuisance  from  his 
chemical  works  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  that  after 
his  removal  was  procured,  either  by  law  or  conces- 
sion, a  simple  mode  was  discovered  of  converting 
the  noxious  gas  into  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
And  very  similar  to  this  has  been  the  succession  of 
processes  with  gas  tar. 

So  also  will  it  be  with  smoke.  The  produce  of 
combustion  is  the  food  of  plants.  The  mass  of 
combustion  takes  place  in  towns  where  there  are 
no  plants.  When  it  shall  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  plants,  smoke  will  be  turned  to  account 
like  other  materials ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
perfect  combustion  will  be  ensured — for  smoke  is 
merely  a  result  of  imperfect  combustion.  In  rail- 
way locomotives  prepared  fuel  is  used,  from  which 
the  smoke  material  has  been  driven  off  by  previous 
burning.  In  other  words,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
gases  has  been  nearly  adjusted  to  induce  clear  com- 
bustion. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  definite 
quantities  of  certain  gases  are  essential  to  combus- 
tion, so  perfect  as  to  burn  the  whole  amount ;  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  far  less  wasteful  process  than 
coking,  would  be  to  make  artificial  fael,  by  combin- 
ing various  kinds  of  coal  m  such  proportion  as  to  ob- 
tain the  due  admixture.  For  centuries  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  wasting  our  small  coal  at  the 
pit's  mouth.  Of  late,  artificial  fuel  is  made  from 
it — in  one  mode  by  uniting  it  with  gas  tar — in 
another,  by  a  self-acting  cement ;  but  probably  the 
best  mode  would  be  simple  pressure,  or  pressure 
and  percussion,  combined,  such  as  Naysmith's 
pile-drivers  would  produce.  By  proper  admixture, 
and  with  fitting  machines,  artificial  fuel  might  be 
thus  produced,  perfect  in  its  chemical  composition, 
and  of  the  best  mechanical  form,  to  ensure  perfect 
combustion. 

We  have  heard  an  objection  made  to  the  atmos- 


pheric principle  of  railway,  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  disfigurement  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  rural  beauty,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  tall 
chimney-stalks.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  dis- 
guise them  as  we  might,  they  would  remain  un- 
sightly ;  a  steeple  or  a  tower,  however  lofty  and 
ornamented,  would,  if  used  as  a  chimney,  produce 
an  unpleasant  effect.  Recurring  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, the  sameness  would  be  painful,  however  we 
might  try  to  vary  the  forms,  and  the  cost  would  be 
great,  both  of  construction  and  repairs.  The  ob- 
jection has  great  force,  but  we  think  it  might  be 
obviated,  even  under  present  circumstances,  by  the 
adoption  of  various  plans.  Two  fire-places  might 
be  used — the  main  fire  of  coal — and  a  second  fire 
of  coke,  at  such  a  distance  in  advance  of  the  first 
that  the  smoke  could  be  burnt  in  passing  over  or 
through  it.  But  we  think  the  true  method  will  be 
found  in  the  preparation  of  smokeless  fuel,  chemi- 
cally and  mechanically  arranged,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  With  regard  to  draught  to  compensate  for 
low  chimneys,  we  think  blowers  may  be  resorted  to. 
A  small  portion  of  power  might  thus  Be  wasted, 
but  it  would  be  compensated  for  in  other  modes, 
such  as  saving  in  chimney  and  repairs,  and  other 
important  objects  which  we  shall  point  out  at  a  fu- 
ture time. 

The  Epsom  line  may  be  considered  the  first  of 
the  atmospherics,  as  regards  their  application  to 
purposes  of  great  utility,  the  Dalkey  being  little 
more  than  **  a  bit  of  amusement."  The  house  of 
lords  has  thrown  out  the  "  Portsmouth  Direct  " 
for  the  present,  and  thereby  given  time  for  matur- 
ing the  Epsom.  Were  we  counsellors  to  the 
Epsom,  we  would  go  seriously  to  work  to  put  the 
value  of  the  atmospheric  principle  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. We  would  pay  no  heed  to  long  lines  or 
short  lines,  to  greater  or  less  speed  ;  we  would 
disregard  the  question  of  distant  transit  altogether. 
We  would  procure  a  well  or  underground  tank  to 
be  made  to  receive  the  liquid  contents  of  the  sew- 
ers, either  of  Croydon  or  of  the  Deptford  marsh. 
By  stationary  engine  power  we  could  force  this 
sewer  water  through  a  line  of  pipes  along  the 
course  of  the  railway  to  the  next  stationary  engine, 
used  for  working  the  line,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  could  be 
found.  We  would  then,  by  the  means  of  the  en- 
gine power,  force  the  sewer  water  up  a  stand  pipe 
precisely  similar  to  the  mode  used  by  the  water 
companies  for  high  service.  Having  secured,  on 
lease  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground 
proportioned  to  the  supply  of  sewer  water,  we 
would  apply  it  to  the  land  in  the  mode  thus  de- 
scribed in  Martin's  "  Thames  Embankment  and  Me- 
tropolis Improvement  Plans,"  p.  17. 

"  The  consideration  which  I  have  so  long  given 
to  this  most  important  subject,  leads  me  here  to 
propose  a  system  of  distributing  the  manure,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  greatly  superior  in  economy 
and  efficiency  to  the  foregoing,  or  to  any  at  pres- 
ent in  use : — it  is  to  apply  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple oi  fluids  finding  their  level: — thus,  to  convey 
the  sewage  in  its  most  fluid  state,  by  means  of 
pipes,  from  the  principal  receptacle,  or  great  sewers, 
and  to  then  pump  it  up  into  a  small  receptacle  or 
Hydraulic  Tower  of  sufficient  elevation,  from  which 
a  pipe  should  descend,  and  be  laid  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  tract  to  be  manured.  A  cock  and 
strong  caoutchouc  cloth  hose,  with  one  or  more 
small  branches,  should  be  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  pipe,  and  a  swivel  cock  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  branches  to  allow  of  their  being  easily 
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moved  round ;  by  these  means,  each  hose  being 
guided  by  a  man,  the  manure  could  be  turned  on 
and  projected  in  every  direction  in  the  same  way 
as  the  firemen  discharge  water  upon  a  fire  ;  and, 
without  moving  the  main  hose,  a  space  of  three 
miles  in  circumference  could  be  manured  with  only 
one  half-mile  of  iron  pipe,  the  same  hose  serving 
to  manure  the  whole  tract,  and  be  then  readily 
transported  to  another  locality." 

The  value  of  this  system  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact  that  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed- 
inburgh has  risen  in  value  from  21.  to  20/.,  30/., 
and  40/.  per  acre,  as  meadow  land,  by  the  simple 
application  of  sewer  water,  by  which  means  four 
and  five  annual  crops  of  grass  are  obtained.*  One 
cause  of  the  value  of  this  Edinburgh  land  is  its 
proximity  to  the  city.  But  land  bordering  a  rail- 
way, is,  if  the  railway  be  rightfully  applied,  equally 
available  at  ten  miles  distance  as  ordinary  land  at 
one. 

To  this  same  station  we  would  lay  down  a  main 
of  water-pipes  from  the  most  eligible  supply  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  line  ;  and  we  would  also 
lay  down  a  main  of  gas-pipes. 

At  the  station,  we  would  enclose  on  the  cheap- 
est plan  of  an  ordinary  railway  terminus,  from  two 
to  four  acres  of  land  in  a  square  form,  with  brick 
walls,  say  twenty  feet  high.  The  roof  to  be  in 
spans  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  formed  of  iron,  and  sup- 
ported on  iron  columns.  The  whole  of  this  we 
would  cover  in  w^ith  hail-proof  glass,  a  process  that 
will  be  ultimately  cheaper   than  slating,  and  far 

*  We  quote  the  following  from  the  prospectus  of  a 
company  about  to  carry  out  Mr.  Martin's  plans. 

"  The  great  value  of  liquid  manure,  when  applied  to 
fertilize  the  land,  has  long  been  known  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  of  late  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  been 
rendered  more  obvious  by  means  of  treatises  on  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  and  the  experience  of  numerous  enlight- 
ened persons  who  have  used  it  on  their  farms  and  es- 
tates ;  more  especially  at  Edinburgh,  where  lands  that 
were  previously  worth  but  from  5s.  to  1/.  per  acre,  have  by 
means  of  it,  been  brought  to  yield  a  net  rent  of  20/.  to 
30/.  per  acre  per  annum.  In  regard  to  the  drainage  of 
populous  towns,  it  assumes  a  still  more  important  aspect ; 
for,  besides  the  value  of  the  sewage  as  manure,  there  is 
the  great  advantage  of  preventing  the  nuisance  insepara- 
ble from  the  ordinary  discharge  of  drainage,  viz.,  by 
polluting  the  waters,  and  contaminating  the  air  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  public  health.  In  the  metropolis 
these  considerations  become  of  incalculable  moment.  To 
prevent  evils,  and  to  realize  benefits,  both  of  immeas- 
urable extent,  are  results  so  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  than  any  plan  which  is  calculated  for 
their  attainment  may  justly  claim  the  supf)ort  and  coop- 
eration of  the  public :  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  know 
that  such  a  plan  can  be  efiected  with  advantage  also  to 
those  who  may  undertake  its  execution.  The  subject 
has  been  carefully  investigated  and  considered,  both  sci- 
entifically and  practically,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  Com- 
pany is  now  in  the  course  of  being  formed,  to  effect  the 
important  object  of  conveying  the  liquid  manure  from 
the  sewers  of  London,  to  fertilize  the  surrounding  country. 

"  Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  suffice  to  state 
that  a  Plan  has  been  matured,  with  the  cooperation  of 
several  eminent  agriculturalists,  engineers,  and  others 
conversant  with  the  various  bearings  of  the  subject, 
upon  which  specific  calculations  have  been  made  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  liquid  manure  from  the  sewers  may 
be  supplied  by  pipes  and  engines  to  the  extent  of  about 
thirty  miles  round  London,  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per 
acre  per  annum,  at  3d.  per  ton  (or  ll.  5s.  per  acre,)  and 
that  at  this  price  it  will  yield  a  very  liberal  profit. 

"  The  scheme  will  eventually  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  ;  but  it  is  proposed 
at  first  to  limit  the  operations  to  those  comprised  in 
King's  Scholars'  Pond  and  Ranelagh  Districts,  which 
will  suffice  for  distribution  over  upwards  of  100  square 
miles,  comprising  a  large  extent  of  poor  lands,  particu- 
larly susceptible  of  improvement." 


more  durable.  In  Belgium,  we  believe,  at  this  time 
glass  for  green-house  purposes  is  sold  at  the  rate 
of  ten  shillings  per  hundred  superficial  feet,  weigh- 
ing fourteen  ounces  to  the  foot.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  the  two  railway  magnates  who  have 
just  established  a  glass-work  in  Sunderland  will 
not  produce  it  cheaper  than  this. 

Around  the  outer  wall  we  would  erect  dwellings 
of  two  floors,  leaving  four  gateways  into  the  inner 
square.  The  exuviae  from  these  dwellings  would 
be  carried  by  pipes  to  a  common  receptacle  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  manure,  so  chemically 
prepared  on  the  plans  of  Liebig  as  to  neutralize  all 
odor.  The  number  of  dwellings  surrounding  an 
enclosure  of  four  acres  would  be  about  eighty.  As- 
suming four  grown  persons  for  each,  the  exuviae 
would  be  equivalent  to  manure  the  heavy  com 
crops  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground, 
and  be  worth  jC300  per  annum  or  more. 

The  internal  building  or  green-house  would  thus 
be  very  cheaply  attained.  The  external  walls 
would  be  gratuitous,  as  being  part  of  the  houses, 
and  the  central  columns  would  serve  as  rain  con- 
duits ;  the  ground  would  require  no  paving  or  lay- 
ing, and  the  only  real  cost  would  be  the  roof. 

The  application  of  this  large  green-house  would 
be  for  the  production  of  vegetables  in  the  winter 
time.  Four  acres  thus  enclosed  and  sheltered 
would  be  multiplied  in  value  many  fold.  Produced 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  railway,  the  crops  could 
be  gathered  and  delivered  direct  into  the  markets 
of  the  city  within  an  hour  of  cutting.  At  other 
periods  the  external  land  could  be  applied  to  the 
same  purposes. 

For  all  these  arrangements  the  steam-engine 
would  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct.  The  waste 
steam  would  warm  the  green-house  and  the  dwell- 
ings, and  would  serve  the  purposes  of  cookery, 
either  in  a  general  kitchen  or  separately.  The 
condensation  water  would  supply  baths,  and  thus 
be  rendered  available  for  irrigation  purposes.  It 
would  serv^e  also  for  washing  clothes,  and  the 
steam  would  serve  for  drying  them. 

The  question  that  will  be  asked  is,  "  How  will 
all  this  pay  ?  "  We  answer  that  it  will  pay  better 
than  a  railway.  Each  house  will  be  worth  47.  per 
annum  in  exuviae,  which  would  pay  all  the  interest 
on  the  inner  enclosure  or  green-house.  The  next 
question  will  be,  "  Who  will  occupy  the  dwell- 
ings?" We  answer  that  there  will  be  many  fold 
more  applicants  than  dwellings.  The  railway  will 
ultimately  communicate  with  the  city  and  Hunger- 
ford  market.  Many  thousands  of  persons  are  there 
in  those  neighborhoods,  who  would  think  the  mil- 
lennium come,  if  told  that  they  could  have  houses 
warmed,  ventilated,  gas-lighted,  thoroughly  drain- 
ed and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  a 
healthy  country  district,  transit  included,  for  less 
money  than  they  could  obtain  the  same  for  in  Lon- 
don. Our  pages  will  not  afford  space  for  all  the 
calculations,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  those  inter- 
ested would  find  it  a  "  paying  speculation,"  more 
secure  than  a  railway.  We  are  satisfied  that,  with 
suph  arrangements,  no  long  time  would  elapse  ere 
the  washing,  cooking,  and  domestic  services  of  the 
whole  establishment  would  merge  in  one  general 
body  of  servants,  precisely  like  the  establishments 
at  club-houses.  A  school  for  the  children  would 
be  a  matter  of  course. 

At  intervals  between  the  atmospheric  stations 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  place  factories,  involv- 
ing no  nuisances,  such  factories  having  slidings  to 
the  railway.     In  all  cases  w^e  suppose  the  smoke 
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nuisance  to  be  abolished.  Say  that  a  cotton  mill 
or  silk  mill  were  established,  all  the  exuviae  would 
be  pumped  away  to  the  neighboring  land,  and  the 
w^aste  steam  and  condensation  water  would  be  ap- 
plied to  baths  and  numerous  other  purposes.  Con- 
tiguous to  such  factories  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  dairies,  well  built  and  thoroughly  warmed 
and  ventilated,  so  that  the  cows  would  never  be 
exposed  to  bad  weather.  Feeding  houses  for  sheep 
and  other  animals  should  be  established  on  the 
same  principles,  slaughter-houses  being  contiguous, 
fitted  to  preserve  the  greatest  cleanliness  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  the  wash- 
ings being  applied  to  irrigation  purposes.  Milk, 
meat,  and  vegetables  thus  produced  on  the  borders 
of  the  railway,  in  the  very  finest  condition,  would 
bo  conveyed  to  town  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  freshness  and  preservation. 

In  thus  interspersing  factories  and  farms — al- 
ways regarding  the  steam-engine  as  a  sine  qua  non 
for  the  nucleus  of  each — a  most  important  advan- 
tage is  gained.  The  same  persons  may  apply 
themselves  either  to  farm  work  or  factory  work,  as 
the  demand  may  be  greatest.  In  the  winter  the 
factories  would  have  the  preference,  in  the  sum- 
mer the  farms,  and  at  all  times  it  would  be  easy  to 
obtain  abundant  hands  for  gathering  in  the  harvest ; 
and  we  think  it  probable  that  a  large  enclosed 
space,  roofed  with  glass  and  warmed  and  ventil- 
ated, will  ere  long  be  considered  an  essential  ad- 
junct to  every  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  hay 
and  corn  during  a  wet  harvest  time.  During  the 
late  gloomy  weather  it  would  have  been  well  ap- 
preciated. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  atmospheric  ques- 
tion as  one  of  production  combined  with  a  country 
residence  for  townspeople  with  small  incomes. 
We  think,  however,  that  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done  for  the  wealthy.  On  a  healthy  spot,  say  Ep- 
som Downs,  we  would  erect  a  similar  glazed  en- 
closure as  a  winter  garden  and  walk  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  surrounding  villas.  If  the  neighborhood 
increased,  a  school  and  a  lecture-room,  a  library, 
and  perhaps  a  theatre,  should  be  added  to  the  es- 
tablishment ;  but  in  all  cases  a  steam-engine  or 
steam-engines  should  be  the  sources  for  warming, 
ventilation,  and  baths.  We  can  imagine  that  all 
the  luxuries  procurable  at  the  country  houses  of 
the  wealthiest  landholders  might  thus  be  achieved  at 
a  moderate  cost.  With  large  neighborhoods  even 
Chatsworth  might  be  eclipsed.  With  double  glass 
roofs  a  very  small  quantity  of  fuel  would  suffice  to 
warm  a  conservatory  of  very  large  size. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  on  such  a  plan  the  whole 
road  would  rapidly  become  a  system  of  detached 
buildings ;  for  the  facility  of  obtaining  water  and 
fuel  at  every  point  would  remove  all  obstacles.  It 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay 
an  annual  rate  to  the  road-makers,  and  throw  it 
open  to  all  dwellers  on  the  line. 

The  carriages  for  working  such  a  line  should  be 
simple,  but  large  platforms  on  many  wheels,  not 
less  than  ten  feet  in  width  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
with  a  breast  protection  at  the  sides  and  ends,  ca- 
pable of  covering  in  at  pleasure.  These  platforms 
would  serve  for  goods  or  standing  passengers.  On 
other  platforms,  one  of  which  might  constitute  a 
train,  first  or  second  class  bodies  might  be  placed, 
when  required  to  suit  the  traffic. 

We  think  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  railway  con- 
structed on  such  a  principle  could  have  no  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  abstraction  of  its  traffic,  and 
need  be  at  no  expense  to  oppose  rivals.    And  were 


such  a  system  put  in  practice  on  the  Epsom  line, 
no  legislature  could  possibly  deny  a  Portsmouth 
and  London  direct,  or  indeed  any  other  line  that 
might  be  asked  for.  To  deny  a  line  for  such  pur- 
poses, would  be  equivalent  to  denying  the  right  to 
grow  food. 

The  only  objection  we  are  aware  of  that  can  be 
taken  to  the  plan  we  have  sketched  is,  that  it  is 
new — a  defect  which  we  are  persuaded  will  be 
amended.  But  it  is  not  new,  except  as  a  whole. 
The  details  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  in- 
stances and  places.  We  have  simply  combined 
existing  practices  to  work  them  out  on  a  large 
scale,  instead  of  in  detached  portions  individually  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  parts  of  our  plan  are 
applicable  to  cities.  Why  one  single  building 
should  not  supply  warmth  as  well  as  gas  and  water 
to  a  number  of  buildings,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine, and  we  apprehend  it  will  ere  long  be  accom- 
plished. 

And  if  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  be 
sound  ones,  why  should  not  new  lines  be  made  to 
carry  out  these  principles  thereon,  as  well  as  put- 
ting them  in  practice  on  existing  lines  1  If  our 
views  be  correct,  the  time  will  come  when  rail- 
ways will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  land 
into  cultivation,  when  every  two  miles  of  land  will 
be  intersected  with  a  railway  throughout  the  whole 
country.  If  this  be  so,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
men  who  are  expending  money  in  millions  merely 
to  oppose  fancied  rivals?  Where  is  the  use  of 
crushing  an  opponent  at  ten  miles'  distance,  when 
two  or  three  other  lines  are  sure  to  intervene  sub- 
sequently ?  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  map,  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  every  mile  of 
highway  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  two  miles 
of  railway.  We  cannot  but  laugh  at  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  London  and  York  by  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  while  perhaps  at  the  very  time  a  new 
line  is  in  contemplation  between  both.  As  the 
conviction  grows  that  the  railway  is  not  the  mine 
— that  the  land  is  the  true  mine — and  the  railway 
is  but  the  access  to  the  mine,  this  sort  of  absurd 
opposition  will  diminish  and  disappear.  When  the 
country  shall  be  intersected  with  lines,  travellers 
will  have  choice,  and  choose  the  cheapest.  Nor 
can  amalgamation  prevent  this.  Amalgamation 
with  two  may  be  practicable,  but  with  twenty 
it  will  be  impossible.  Our  advice  to  all  railway 
owners  is  to  work  economically,  and  do  the  best 
they  possibly  can  for  the  public,  seeking  only  to 
gain  about  five  per  cent,  on  their  fixed  plant,  and 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  working  capital. 
Any  other  principle  must  result  in  competition  and 
loss.  Any  extra  profit  must  grow  from  land  and 
buildings  on  the  line  of  road,  and  not  from  transit. 
We  prefer  the  toll  at  Hungerford  bridge,  because 
it  is  a  shorter  cut  than  Waterloo  ;  but  if  it  were  a 
much  higher  toll  we  might  prefer  going  round 
about.  These  are  the  same  opinions  we  expressed 
last  year,  and  which  we  now  quote  to  existing 
shareholders : — 

'*  But  you  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  disarm 
opposition  by  lowering  prices  as  competition 
threatens.  We  believe  that  no  competitors  in 
good  times  will  be  content  with  less  than  from 
15  or  20  per  cent,  in  a  business  of  skill  and  capi- 
tal combined.  But  remember  that  this  20  per 
cent,  can  only  be  on  the  competitive  working  of 
the  line,  not  in  the  direct  capital  sunk  in  the  road. 
The  vahie  of  that  will  vary  with  other  freehold 
property.  If  you  are  wise  enough  to  disarm  oppo- 
sition by  fairly  meeting  the  case,  your  road  will 
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increase  in  value  by  the  buildings  and  manufac- 
turers that  will  congregate  to  it,  and  the  rent  of  it 
may  be  worth  5,  10,  or  more  per  cent.,  as  a  fixed 
investment,  as  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
friends  interested  in  its  prosperity.  Keep  up  your 
suicidal  prices,  and  you  will  '  kill  your  goose  for 
the  sake  of  the  golden  egg.^  Your  line  will  be 
grass-grown,  and  be  christened  in  future  times  the 
'  Railway  Folly.'  " — Westminster  Review,  No.  82. 
Since  this  was  written  the  London  and  York 
was  projected,  and  when  the  projectors  began  to 
raise  a  formidable  front,  and  not  till  then,  the 
London  and  Birmingham  began  to  lower  their  rates 
of  fare.  We  again  quote  from  the  Westminster 
Review  : — 

"The  choice  bits  of  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railways  will  circulate  after  a  while 
in  cheap  publications  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  every  man  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  agriculture,  will  find  out 
what  is  the  amount  of  impediment  you  present  to 
his  operations." 

From  the  report  of  the  last  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  we  quote  the 
chairman's  corroboration  of  this  our  opinion  : — 

"  Nor  do  I  find  fault  for  one  instant  with  those 
opponents  of  ours,  the  iron-masters  of  Stafford- 
shire, who  took  advantage  of  the  principle  then 
laid  down,  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  they 
thought  would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  them- 
selves. Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in 
that  expectation,  time  alone  can  prove.  Experi- 
ence, however,  is  certainly  against  them,  for  in  all 
large  undertakings  of  a  similar  character,  such  as 
water  companies,  gas  companies,  and  dock  com- 
panies, an  increased  number  of  companies  has 
invariably  led  to  combination  and  increased  charge. 
But,  gentlemen,  while  I  am  not  entitled  to  express 
wonder  at  the  proceedings  of  the  iron-masters, 
who  had  a  right  to  encourage  competition  if  they 
thought  it  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them,  I  must 
express  my  extreme  surprise  at  the  conduct  of 
others  who  were  also  opposed  to  us  on  that  occa- 
sion. Gentlemen,  the  iron-masters  might  fight 
against  us  on  the  principle  of  competition  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say  when  we  find  existing  railway 
companies— the  Great  Western  and  the  Grand 
Junction — acting  on  the  same  principle?  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  their  case  also  time  alone  can  show 
whether  they  have  acted  wisely  or  not ;  but, 
assuredly,  it  was  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  these  two  companies  which  could  not  have  been 
contemplated  by  us." — Railway  Record. 

It  assuredly  could  have  been  contemplated,  and 
a  sound  political  economist,  even  a  shrewd  mer- 
chant, would  take  it  for  granted  that  competition 
will  ever  go  on  while  any  pecuniary  gain  appears 
to  reward  it.  Nothing  can  keep  down  competition 
except  a  reduction  of  profits  so  low  as  not  to  tempt 
cupidity.  One  thing  indeed  we  can  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  Messrs.  Hudson  and  others, 
who  think  it  desirable  to  unite  surplus  profits  in 
new  paying  brancli  lines,  in  order  to  keep  out 
interlopers.     It  is  this  : — 

Get  an  act  of  parliament  to  purchase  two  strips 
of  land  one  hundred  yards  it)  width,  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  through  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  charge  your  own  rate  of  toll  to  all 
persons  and  goods  passing  over  the  barrier. 

Nothing  short  of  such  a  plan  will  "  hedge  in 
the  cuckoo"  of  monopoly,  and  we  augur  little 
success  from  such  tactics  as  the  following,  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
minffham  : — 


"Gentlemen,  while  we  do  not  forget  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  public,  it  is  our  duty  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  protect  your  interests ;  and  with  that 
view  it  is  the  intention  of  your  directors,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  conjunction 
with  influential  parties  in  various  districts  of  the 
country,  to  bring  forward  several  projects  which 
we  think  will  not  only  materially  tend  to  the  de- 
fence of  your  own  line,  but  add  considerably  to 
your  resources." — Railway  Record. 

"Defence  of  the  line!"  Nothing  can  defend 
it  but  economy  and  low  prices.  If  the  "several 
projects"  are  in  themselves  paying  projects,  it  will 
be  well  to  practicalize  them  ;  otherwi.se,  let  who 
will  do  it,  a  loss  will  ensue.  The  most  direct  main 
lines  between  important  towns  will  command  a 
certain  preference  over  indirect  ones,  but  not  at 
higher  rates  of  fare,  and  every  year  will  add  to 
the  choice  of  the  public  in  the  number  of  routes 
they  can  take.  The  highest  speeds,  the  lowest 
rates  of  fare,  the  best  line,  the  easiest  carriages, 
the  greatest  safety,  and  the  most  complete  general 
management,  are  the  only  securities  that  can 
henceforth  be  taken  against  successful  competition. 
Looking  at  the  map,  we  find  that  the  highways 
leading  northward  from  London  are  very  numer- 
ous, while  as  yet  there  exists  but  one  railway 
monopolizing  the  whole  of  the  traffic. 

In  the  Westminster  Review  of  September  last 
is  the  following  recommendation  to  railway  direc- 
tors : — 

"Do  with  your  carriao;es  as  the  publican  of  old 
was  recommended  to  do  with  his  measures — fill 
them  !  They  will  bear  at  least  double.  Cut  down 
your  fares  to  one  half  at  once,  and  show  the  public 
that  you  are  in  earnest." 

This  recommendation  has  been  more  than  borne 
out :  the  London  and  Birmingham  have  reduced 
their  fares  about  25  per  cent.,  and  have  carried 
about  57  per  cent,  more  passengers.  They  have 
reduced  their  goods  tolls  also,  and  have  increased 
the  amount  35  per  cent.  And  while  the  public 
have  thus  benefited,  the  company  have  increased 
their  profit,  and  divided  a  net  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  leaving  a  large  nest  egg  for  future  contin- 
gencies. On  the  Brighton  line  we  find  similar 
results.  We  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  intelli- 
gent chairman  : — 

"  We  have,  also,  in  the  course  of  tke  half-year, 
made  a  reduction  in  the  fares,  and  the  result  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  This  change  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  June,  about  seven  weeks  ago  ;  and 
I  find,  on  comparinsr  the  receipts  for  these  seven 
weeks  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
an  increase  on  the  gross  traffic  of  25  per  cent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Looking  to  this  fact,  and  also  to 
the  result  of  two  years  ago,  when  a  more  exten- 
sive reduction  of  fares  took  place,  it  appears  to  me 
that  your  experience  has  done  much  towards  estab- 
lishing one  very  important  principle — that  moder- 
ate fares  are  more  profitable  to  a  railway  company 
than  high  fares.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  I  believe  this 
is  now  an  established  principle,  for  we  see  that 
most  railway  conjpanies  have  done  so,  or  at  least 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  trial  of  the  principle 
in  this  company.  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  should  be  generally  under- 
stood. Let  it  be  an  acknowledged  fact  that  low 
fares  are  for  the  interest  of  railway  companies, 
and  it  will  be  more  effectual  than  all  the  provisions 
as  to  maximum  rates  and  charges  which  could  be 
crammed  into  an  act  of  parliament.    (Hear,  hear.) 
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Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject,  it  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  directors 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  make  a  still  further 
reduction.  When  this  will  take  place,  and  what 
will  be  the  extent,  I  cannot  say,  nor  indeed  any- 
thing beyond  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  a  further 
reduction  in  contemplation;  the  directors  will  pro- 
bably, as  is  natural,  be  guided  by  the  experience 
of  our  last  reduction." 

We  will  venture  a  prediction  that,  ere  three 
years  are  come  and  gone,  the  maximum  fares  on 
the  Brighton  line  will  be  lid.,  Id.  and  i  for  the 
respective  classes.  Fortunate  will  be  the  lines 
whose  directors  resist  the  temptation  to  make  too 
great  profits. 

In  our  assumption  that  railways  will  be  made  for 
farm  and  factory  purposes,  without  regard  to  dis- 
tant transit,  we  do  not  contemplate  the  costly  kind 
of  structure  shown  by  the  examples  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Great  Western.  In  most  cases 
such  lines  might  follow  the  course  of  the  country, 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  constructing  either 
bridges  or  tunnels.  In  the  year  1831  Sir  William 
Molesworth  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  at  his 
own  expense  for  a  railway  between  Bodmin  and 
Wadebridge,  in  Cornwall,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying sand  from  the  seashore  to  manure  the  land. 
This  line,  fourteen  miles  in  length — a  single  line 
of  rails  with  numerous  sidings — cost  when  made, 
including  two  acts  of  parliament,  two  locomotive 
engines,  and  forty  carriages,  2,450/.  per  mile. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  these  days  similar  lines 
might  be  realized  under  2,000/.  per  mile. 

In  the  *'  Westminster  Review"  for  last  Septem- 
ber some  of  the  defects  in  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  railways  are  thus  pointed  out : — 

*'  1.  Want  of  tractive  registering  gauges  to  the 
trains,  2.  Want  of  free  rolling  movement  in  the 
wheels  and  axles  of  the  carriages.  3.  Excessive 
weight  of  construction.  4.  Imperfection  of  bear- 
ing springs.  5.  Imperfect  construction  of  wheels 
and  tyres.  6.  Imperfect  buffing  and  traction  appa- 
ratus. 7.  Imperfect  brakes.  8.  Imperfect  bal- 
ance and  top-heaviness.  9.  Imperfections  of  loco- 
motives." 

The  friction  of  the  axles  of  a  grindstone,  lubri- 
cated with  oil,  is,  by  the  experiments  of  Nicholas 
Wood,  41bs.  per  ton.  The  friction  of  a  railway 
carriage  newly  adjusted  is  stated  by  the  same 
authority  to  be  91bs.  per  ton  ;  5lbs.  per  ton  repre- 
senting imperfection  of  construction,  causing  the 
wheels  to  slide  instead  of  roll.  We  must  here 
quote  again  from  the  "  Westminster"  : — 

"Experiments  with  choice  railway  carriages 
have,  however,  given  a  result  of  nine  pounds  per 
ton  resistance,  which  is  usually  assumed  as  a 
standard.  We  are  satisfied  that  in  practice  the 
resistance  of  carriage  trains  will  be  found  far  more 
than  this;  but,  strange  to  say,  on  no  line  of  rail- 
way has  any  plan  been  adopted  for  verifying  the 
resistance  to  traction  in  daily  traffic  ;  a  question  on 
which  so  large  an  amount  of  economy  depends  : 
a  matter  absolutely  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  check  over  carriage  builders  and  carriage 
maintainers." 

Since  this  was  written,  a  private  gentleman  of 
public  spirit  has,  at  his  own  cost,  been  making  ex- 
periments on  a  line  of  railway,  and  a  short  time 
back  he  informed  us  that  the  result  was  as  follows. 
The  railway  in  question  has  no  level  planes,  and 
the  gradients  are  about  one  in  three  hundred.  Up 
these  gradients  he  has  found  the  resistance  to  be 
281bs.  per  ton.     Down  the   same   gradients  the 


resistance  is  161bs.  per  ton — average  on  the  level 
221bs.  per  ton.     The  resistance,  therefore,  is  abou 
75  per  cent,  more   than   the   assumed   standard. 
The  resistance  of  the  air  in  these  cases  our  inform- 
ant states  to  be  nearly  nil,  as  he  verified  it  by  a 
proper  machine. 

This  is  a  statement  of  loss  so  monstrous  that  it 
behoves  all  directors  to  cause  a  proper  verification 
to  be  made.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  excess  in  trac- 
tion represents  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  in  the  strength  of  the  rails 
and  roadway,  in  maintenance  of  way,  in  consump- 
tion of  fuel  and  water,  and  in  wear  and  tear  of 
moving  machinery  of  all  kinds,  engines,  carriages, 
and  wagons. 

The  retarding  powers  in  railways  are  fri(  tion 
and  gravity.  It  is  of  little  use  to  neutralize  gravity 
by  gradients  approximating  to  levels,  if  we  are  to 
waste  all  the  results  in  surplus  friction.  It  is  to 
us  inconceivable  why'  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  work  done  by  the  engines  is  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. In  the  old  time  of  the  highways,  the  dumb 
beasts  told  the  story  of  surplus  friction  by  plain 
and  palpable  loss  of  muscle,  exhaustion,  and  death. 
The  engines,  when  overworked,  maintain  to  the 
common  eye  the  same  external  form,  and  excite  no 
general  commiseration  ;  but  the  excessive  expendi- 
ture in  the  repairing-shops  tells  the  tale  to  the 
engineers.  Why  are  they  thus  overworked  ?  Be- 
cause the  trains  they  draw  do  not  "  follow ;" — 
they  are  a  kind  of  irregular  sledge,  holding  back 
the  engine,  if  our  informant  be  correct,  with  a  sur- 
plus friction  equal  to  75  per  cent,  beyond  the 
assumed  standard  of  resistance,  and  nearly  six 
times  the  amount  of  simple  axle  friction  assumed 
as  a  standard  by  Nicholas  Wood. 

There  is  a  great  fallacy  in  assuming  a  standard 
of  resistance  of  trains  from  experiments  with  single 
carriages  at  comparatively  slow  movement.  It 
may  be  thus  illustrated  : — A  river  with  slow  move- 
ment meanders  in  a  serpentine  course,  and  runs 
smoothly  round  the  prominent  points.  If  the 
speed  of  the  river  be  greatly  increased  by  floods,  it 
will  sweep  away  the  prominences  and  plough  the 
bed  into  new  channels  with  violent  waves  and 
oscillations,  thus  absorbing  much  of  its  gravitating 
power.  And  thus  with  a  train  of  carriages.  With 
slow  movement  the  coned  wheels  adapt  themselves 
to  such  irregularities  of  the  rails  as  do  not  strike 
the  common  observer,  but  are  palpable  enough  to 
the  experienced  eyes  of  the  mechanician.  But  at 
high  rates  of  speed,  the  wheels  dash  against  the 
prominences,  the  carriages  oscillate,  being  literally 
tied  to  the  wheels,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
surplus  friction  is  thus  generated. 

Recent  circumstances  corroborate  this  statement. 
The  strides  made  by  the  Great  Western  toward.s 
the  north,  and  the  greater  rate  of  speed  obtained 
on  the  wide  gauge  stirred  up  the  emulation  of  the 
narrow  gangers,  and  the  wheels  of  ihe  "slow 
coaches"  were  ordered  to  revolve  more  rapidly. 
The  result  was  that  the  top-heavy  four-wheeled 
carriages  swayed  and  oscillated  fearfully,  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  passengers,  and  the  small  four- 
wheeled  engines  would  have  "  gone  and  done  like- 
wise," but  that,  like  cab  horses  tied  to  heavy 
carriages,  their  kicking  was  in  vain.  They  could 
not  keep  the  "pace,"  and  heavier  engines  were 
constructed  on  the  six-wheel  principle,  weighmg 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  tons  with  their  load  of  coal 
and  water,  and  with  so  much  pressure  on  the 
driving-wheels,  that  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Stephenson 
the  rails  are  now  tasked  to  their  uttermost ;  that 
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all  has  been  attained  on  the  narrow  gauge  that  can 
be  accomplished  on  the  broad,  and  that  if  it  be 
desired  to  attain  greater  speed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  relay  the  whole  lines  with  heavier  rails  and 
substructure. 

But  these  heavy  engines  have  not  rendered  the 
trains  steadier,  and  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  express  trains  to  abandon  the  use  of  four- 
wheel  carriages,  and  take  to  those  on  six  wheels, 
and  this  on  a  line  where  the  force  of  four-wheel 
bigotry  could  no  further  go.  But  we  think  it  is 
problematic  whether  a  thorough  reform  will  be 
accomplished  ;  it  will,  most  probably,  only  be  a 
palliative.  The  mechanical  principles  are  clear. 
A  moving  body  travelling  at  great  speed  will 
oscillate  if  it  be  top-heavy,  i.  e.,  unless  the  length 
and  width  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  height, 
and  upon  this  principle  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
railway  carriages  constructed,  forty  feet  in  length 
by  ten  in  width.  In  such  a  carriage  the  points  of 
support,  i.  e.  the  wheels,  would  be  multiplied  in 
number,  which  would  increase  the  steadiness  with- 
out interfering  with  the  pliability  of  the  springs. 
The  most  unsteady  carriage  would  be  on  a  single 
wheel ;  a  more  steady  one,  a  pair  of  wheels  ; 
three  wheels  would  be  still  more  steady  ;  and  four 
yet  more  so.  But  a  four-wheel  carriage  has  the 
disadvantage  in  case  of  one  of  one-wheel  striking 
an  obstacle,  or  getting  into  a  hole,  of  pitching  and 
oscillating  diagonally.  But  with  a  carriage  on  six 
wheels,  three  out  of  the  six  must  get  into  holes 
simultaneously,  ere  pitching  can  be  induced,  and 
this  is  a  result  against  which  there  are  many 
chances  of  its  not  taking  place.  And  so  on  with 
eight  or  more  wheels.  The  greater  the  number 
of  the  wheels,  the  greater  will  be  the  steadiness, 
and  the  greater  also  will  be  the  safety  ;  for  the 
breaking  one  wheel  out  of  four  involves  the  over- 
turn of  the  carriage,  whereas  the  breaking  one  or 
two  wheels  out  of  six  or  eight  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  All  that  is  requisite  in  long 
carriages  of  this  description  is  to  provide  for  the 
lateral  sliding  of  the  central  wheels,  to  enable 
them  to  pass  curves  with  facility,  a  safer  and  better 
arrangement  than  the  plan  in  practice  of  leaving 
the  central  wheels  of  engines  without  flanges. 

As  regards  the  important  item  of  brakes,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  improvement  or  modification 
since  last  year,  of  the  mischievous  practice  of 
setting  the  wheels  fast  and  suffering  the  peripheries 
to  slide  on  the  rail,  thus  destroying  their  circular 
form,  involving  continuous  shocks  and  wear  and 
tear  of  the  carriages,  and  increasing  the  resistance 
to  draught. 

On  the  subject  of  locomotive  engines  we  have, 
after  long  watching,  formed  an  opinion  which  we 
think  will  be  practicalized  at  some  future  time,  un- 
less they  are  wholly  superseded  by  the  atmos- 
pheric principle  of  traction .  We  are  accustomed  in 
common  parlance  to  speak  of  four-wheel  engines  and 
six-wheel  engines,  while  in  truth,  as  regards  their 
propelling  power,  they  are  simply  two-wheeled 
engines  in  the  one  case,  provided  with  a  pair  of 
wheels  at  one  end,  and  in  the  other  case  at  both 
ends,  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  them  ;  in  both 
cases  the  principal  part  of  the  total  weight  being 
borne  on  the  driving  wheels,  with  the  object  of 
procuring  adhesion.  The  four-wheel  principle 
was  a  very  imperfect  one,  insomuch  that,  with  the 
occasional  jerk  of  the  train,  the  front  wheels  were 
at  times  lifted  off  the  rails,  like  "  a  poodle  dog 
with  his  tail  curled  too  tight ;"  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  wheels  so  lifted  were  liable  to 


descend  off  the  rails,  and  thus  produce  accidents. 
The  six-wheel  engine  is  less  liable  to  this,  because 
the  hind  wheels  serve  as  a  spur  to  prevent  the 
front  ones  from  lifting. 

The  mode  of  propelling  by  a  single  pair  of 
driving  wheels  is  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
crush  the  rails  by  their  great  weight — some  of  the 
last  made  engines  having  probably  twelve  tons 
weight  on  a  single  pair  of  wheels.  In  the  traction 
of  goods  trains  four-wheel  engines  are  occasionally 
used  with  the  wheels  coupled  together,  so  that  all 
four  wheels  act  as  driving  wheels.  In  some  dis- 
tricts six  coupled  wheels  are  used,  so  that  there 
are  six  propellers.  But  in  practice  it  is  found  that 
engines  with  six  coupled  wheels  are  only  adapted 
for  slow  rates  of  travelling,  and  that,  if  worked 
fast,  they  will  grind  on  the  rails  without  pro- 
pelling. The  principle  of  this  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  increased  friction  of  trains  at 
high  speeds,  which  we  illustrated  by  the  example 
of  the  river. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  locomotives  is,  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  carried  so  high,  by  the 
boiler  being  placed  above  the  axles,  as  to  incur  the 
danger  of  oversetting  in  case  of  a  damaged  rail. 
When  the  cylinders  are  in  the  smoke-box,  and 
cranked  axles  are  used,  especially  with  driving 
wheels  of  large  diameter,  this  evil  is  increased  to 
the  utmost.  It  is  as  bad  as  an  old-fashioned  top- 
heavy  stage  coach.  It  is  tnie  that  the  engine  has 
no  skittish  or  nervous  horses  to  cause  it  to  rock, 
but  there  are  other  causes  at  work.  The  alternate 
pull  of  the  pistons  on  either  side  has  an  effect  like 
that  of  a  boat  not  rowed  evenly,  but  with  the  oars 
dipping  alternately.  Thus  the  power  of  the  steam 
applied  to  one  side  of  the  engine  tends  to  draw  it 
diagonally  on  the  rails,  making  one  wheel  to  ad- 
vance before  the  other,  and  multiplying  the  effect 
by  the  torsion  of  the  shaft  or  axle,  which  permits 
the  wheel  most  remote  from  the  applied  power,  to 
lag  behind  the  other. 

We  would  propose  a  new  plan  of  engine  on  four 
wheels,  with  plain  straight  axles,  connected  by  a 
powerfully  trussed  frame,  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  provided  with  efficient  springs. 
The  boiler  to  be  fixed  in  the  frame,  with  the  cen- 
tral horizontal  line  on  a  level  with  the  axles  of  the 
wheels.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  would  thus  be 
within  fifteen  inches  of  the  rails,  and  by  reason  of 
its  length  would  rest  securely  on  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rails  in  case  of  a  wheel  breaking.  The 
cylinders  to  be  outside,  on  a  level  with  the  axles, 
and  at  mid-length  of  the  boiler.  The  piston  rods 
to  project  at  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  to 
be  connected  with  both  pairs  of  wheels.  The  fire- 
box would  in  such  case  require  to  be  horizontal  in- 
stead of  vertical,  but  we  do  not  foresee  any  evil 
from  this  change  of  form.  On  the  same  principle 
an  engine  might  be  constructed  with  eight  wheels, 
all  propellers,  each  pair  of  cylinders  driving  four 
wheels,  and  thus  the  weight  might  be  distributed 
over  a  space  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  use 
of  lighter  rails  than  will  be  requisite  if  the  present 
principle  of  two-wheel  propulsion  is  persevered  in 
for  the  still  increasing  speed  that  will  be  de- 
manded ;  and  the  length  of  the  engine  and  low 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  would  prevent 
rocking.  The  rivalry  that  has  arisen  between  the 
respective  advocates  of  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauges  will  produce  a  competition  that  will  not 
cease  till  the  utmost  limit  of  speed  has  been 
attained,  consistent  with  safety  and  economical 
practicability. 
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As  the  speed  increases,  the  question  of  safety 
from  collision  becomes  more  urgent.  We  do  not  ap- 
prehend much  increase  of  risk  by  increase  of  speed 
in  case  of  the  engine  getting  off  the  line,  because 
that  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  greater  or 
less  space  to  bring  up  in,  by  the  retarding  power 
of  the  wheels  sinking  into  the  earth.  If  a  speed 
of  twenty  miles  per  hour  can  be  arrested  in  twenty 
yards  run,  by  such  a  process  a  speed  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  would  be  arrested  in  one  hundred 
yards,  and  so  on.  But  the  question  of  collision 
from  one  train  overtaking  another  becomes  very 
serious  with  increased  speed.  The  train  which  is 
overtaken  must  have  the  hinder  carriages  crushed 
if  the  blow  be  sufficient,  whether  it  be  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  And  if  the  engine  striking  the  blow  be 
suddenly  arrested,  the  train  it  draws  will  crush 
the  foremost  carriages  by  the  weight  of  the  hinder 
ones,  unless  there  be  sufficient  space  for  elastic 
yielding  in  which  to  expend  the  momentum.  The 
buffin?  springs  of  the  carriages  are  supposed  to 
supply  this,  and  allow  sufficient  collapse  of  the 
train.  Practically  the  result  is,  with  four-wheeled 
short  vehicles,  that  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
springs  is  in  action,  the  power  takes  a  new  direc- 
tion, the  carriages  are  lifted  upwards  in  the  air, 
and  "  ride  on  each  others'  backs."  Many  propo- 
sitions have  been  made  to  run  spare  trucks  or  lug- 
gage wagons  between  the  engine  and  the  train  it 
draws,  and  also  behind  the  trains,  that  the  crush- 
ing power  may  thus  be  expended  without  personal 
damage.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  arrangement, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  specific  plan  of 
deadening  the  force  of  the  blow  must  ultimately 
be  adopted.  Probably  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
plan  would  be  to  interpose  between  the  train  and 
engine  a  collapsing  frame,  supporting  a  huge 
cushion  or  elastic  block  of  horse  hair  or  cocoa- 
fibre,  like 

*'  Feather  bed  'tween  castle  wall 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball." 

But  whether  empty  trucks  or  a  specific  buffer 
carriage  of  this  description,  be  used  for  purposes 
of  personal  safety,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
trains  will  thereby  be  much  elongated ;  and  to 
prevent  this  elongation  while  retaining  the  advan- 
tage, the  obvious  course  is  to  widen  the  carriages, 
gaining  in  width  what  is  lost  in  length. 

With  respect  to  the  works  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  on  the  subject  of  the  gauges,  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  consider  them  as  the  results 
of  unprejudiced  philosophical  examination,  but 
rather  as  ex-parte  statements  of  the  advocates  of 
the  narrow  gauge,  who  occupy  an  extent  of  coun- 
try many  times  exceeding  that  occupied  by  the 
broad  gauge.  From  first  to  last,  the  "  War  of 
the  Gauges,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  not  been 
a  contest  for  mechanical  truth,  but  chiefly  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  with  a  certain  stimulus  of 
ambition  amongst  the  engineers. 

The  writer  of  the  first-named  pamphlet  contends 
that  on  the  Great  Western  wide  gauge  no  advan- 
tage has  hitherto  been  attained  that  has  not  been 
or  may  not  be  equally  well  attained  on  the  narrow. 
Mr.  Harding  states  the  same  thing,  and  in  this 
we  concur  ;  but  when  they  propose,  therefore,  to 
prohibit  the  broad  gauge  and  all  future  chance  of 
prospective  advantages  ;  when  one  of  them  propo- 
ses (Mr.  Harding)  that  government  should  take 
violent  possession  of  the  broad  gauge  lines  and 
alter  them  to  the  narrow,  we  are  prepared  to 
resist  such  manifest  injustice  and  absurdity  vi  et 


armis.  Here  is  a  modest  proposition  for  a  writer 
to  put  forth  : — 

*'  But  still  something  very  superior  (to  the  pres- 
ent railways)  does  arise,  let  the  present  companies 
be  properly  protected  ;  they  have  a  patent  right  in 
the  district,  a  right  obtained  by  the  outlay  of  mil- 
lions. The  district,  under  proper  regulations, 
properly  belongs  to  them,  and  neither  their  pro- 
perty as  investors,  nor  that  of  the  land-owners, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  made  ducks  and  drakes  of 
for  the  puposes  of  rash  speculators  or  unprincipled 
professionals." 

This  anonymous  writer  would  go  still  further, 
and  prohibit  the  canal-owners  from  converting 
their  own  property  into  railways.  An  argument, 
or  rather  no  argument,  conducted  in  this  spirit, 
needs  no  farther  notice.  But  Mr.  Harding  puts 
the  question  on  another  footing.  He  says  that  it 
would  put  a  stop  to  transit  if  two  different  gauges 
are  permitted.  He  exposes  the  folly,  if  not  worse, 
of  the  broad-gauge  advocates,  who  contend  that 
the  changing  goods  from  one  wagon  to  another 
involves  no  expense  or  loss  of  time  worth  heeding  ; 
but  he  fails  in  making  out  his  case  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  introduce  a  third  rail  on  the 
broad-gauge  lines,  so  as  to  run  both  classes  of  car- 
riage stock.  The  only  argument  he  sets  up  is, 
that  double  sets  of  carriages  would  involve  double 
sets  of  breaks  in  the  rails  at  all  crossings,  which 
in  the  first  place  is  not  the  fact,  for  it  would  only 
be  three  breaks  instead  of  two,  and  next,  the 
break  in  the  rail,  if  rightly  managed,  ought  not  to 
produce  jolts  such  as  Mr.  Harding  describes.  The 
breaks  in  question  are  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting the  flanges  or  wheel  guides  to  pass.  These 
flanges  require  an  opening  of  about  an  inch  in 
width.  This  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  hole, 
and  produces  jolts.  The  continuous  running  of 
engines  and  carriages  wears  down  the  sharp  cor- 
ners rapidly,  and  accidents  may  thereby  be  induced. 
But  we  think  all  this  might  be  obviated  by  the  use 
of  proper  shoes  or  castings,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
gradual  inclined  planes,  on  which  the  flanges  of 
the  wheels  might  take  a  bearing,  thus  conveying 
the  carriages  without  jolts  safely  over  the  breaks 
where  the  treads  or  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
cease  to  bear ;  and  the  breaks  in  the  rails  should 
be  set  out  for  deeper  flanges  than  have  yet  been 
used,  in  order  to  compensate  for  increased  speed, 
or  the  safety  will  otherwise  be  lessened. 

The  fact  that  the  structural  arrangements  of  the 
Great  Western  are  not  of  sufficient  strength  for 
its  enlarged  proportions,  or  as  the  "  Railway  Rec- 
ord" describes  it,  that  "  the  giant  is  weak  in  the 
knees,"  is  no  argument  for  preventing  progress. 
The  assumption  that 

"  The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked,  all 's 
known," 

in  this  year  1845,  just  fifteen  years  from  the  time 
of  first  going  to  the  railway  school,  is  something 
after  the  fashion  of  the  young  man  described  by 
Gothe,  who,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  informed 
him  that  he  had  finished  his  studies  and  made  up 
his  mind  finally  on  every  subject.  "  Railways 
are  perfect,"  says  Mr.  Harding;  ''and  lo !  let 
them  henceforth  be  stereotyped."  The  Chinese 
first  chop  Mandarin,  penning  an  edict  against  tho 
"  outside  barbarians"  in  his  back  tea  parlor,  could 
not  have  been  more  absolute.  ''  Down  with 
Brunei  I  away  with  the  broad  gauge  into  Hades  ! 
Four  feet  eight  inches  and  one  half  is  the  true 
integral  standard  of  railway  gauges,  marked  oat 
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at  the  Creation,  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians."  Mr.  Harding  proclaims  it, 
and  the  magnates  of  the  narrow  gauge,  from  Ber- 
wick Law  to  London  liberties,  answer  and  say, 
Amen !  But  for  all  that,  we  opine  that  the 
mercurial  demon  of  Mr.  Brunei  will  take  more 
"laying"  than  all  the  exorcism  of  Mr.  Harding 
amounts  to,  backed  by  the  proclamations  of  "  King 
Hudson"  and  Kaisar  George,  the  "  Hengist  of 
Railways"  himself.  It  were  as  easy  to  catch  a 
bird  by  putting  salt  on  his  tail  as  for  these  heavy- 
moulded  Saxons  to  catch  the  quick  and  agile  Celt 
beneath  their  armed  heels.  It  were  a  difficult 
thing  even  were  he  in  the  wrong ;  but  with  the 
right  on  his  side,  it  is  impossible.  All  just  men, 
all  wise  men,  feel  that  to  check  enterprise  or  im- 
provement would  be  suicidal  to  progress  ;  and  the 
legislature,  acting  in  this  spirit,  has  admitted  the 
broad  gauge  to  compete  with  the  narrow,  in  what 
the  owners  had  fondly  supposed  to  be  sacred  and 
reserved  precincts. 

QBteris  paribus ^  there  is  less  friction  on  the 
curves  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines  than  there  is  on 
the  broad  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  main  trunk  lines  will  be  lines  of 
the  broad  gauge.  Is  not  a  river  broader  than  its 
tributary  streams  ?     That  Mr.  Brunei's 

*'  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience'* 

essential  to  work  out  all  great  ends,  and  that  he 
attains  knowledge  by  trying  numerous  experiments 
in  succession,  finding  out  one  thing  that  will  do  by 
verifying  twenty  that  will  not,  may  occasionally  try 
the  patience  of  his  friends  and  the  depth  of  their 
pockets,  but  thereby  the  public  benefit,  and  steps 
are  attained  in  progress.  "  Whatever  man  has 
done  man  may  do"  is  an  old  school  precept;  but 
more  than  this  is  required  in  our  water-walled 
empire,  or  the  Celtic  hordes  would  turn  back  from 
Africa  and  eject  us  from  this  our  ancient  inherit- 
ance. To  avert  this  undesirable  conclusion,  every 
succeeding  generation  must  do  more  than  the  one 
that  precedes  it.  We  have  known  directors  of 
railways,  magnates  in  matter  but  mites  in  mind, 
of  temperament  so  cautious  that,  like  the  gardener 
in  the  story,  they  would  have  refused  to  plant  an 
apple  tree  lest  it  might  chance  not  to  grow,  and 
the  expense  be  lost.  "  I  dare  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility," said  one  of  these  men,  when  urged 
to  make  an  important  move,  in  which  there  was 
one  chance  of  failure  to  four  chances  of  success. 
"  Then  come  out  of  that,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  take 
your  position  as  a  follower,  and  let  those  guide 
who  know  how,"  Fool-hardiness  bears  many 
evils  in  its  train,  but  had  the  caution  which 
springs  from  fear,  not  discretion,  ruled  over  us, 
England  would  still  have  been  a  country  of  pack- 
horses,  unless,  indeed,  which  is  most  probable,  a 
fresh  infusion  of  the  old  Berserker  blood  from  the 
Norse  land  had  once  more  aroused  our  active 
courage. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  legislature  should 
encourage  wide  roads,  tunnels,  and  viaducts,  in 
preference  to  narrow,  and  leave  it  to  the  option  of 
the  makers  to  lay  down  their  own  gauge  of  rails, 
but  reserving  the  right  for  others  to  lay  down 
supernumerary  rails.  Mr.  Muntz  made  a  sound 
remark  in  the  house  on  this  subject.  "  Where 
the  cat  can  get  through  the  kitten  can  follow  ! ' ' 
The  miserable  burrows  of  tunnels  in  the  old  Staf- 
fordshire canals  are  a  sample  of  the  want  of  wis- 
dom in  making  holes  only  for  the  kittens. 


A  new  move  is  now  making  in  railways  that  we 
are  well  pleased  to  see.  The  lines  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames  are  at  length  to  be  joined 
together,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  differ- 
ent parties  anxious  to  effect  the  junction  are,  we 
believe,  likely  to  make  a  junction  amongst  them- 
selves, and  not  to  expend  their  money  in  absurd  op- 
position for  the  benefit  of  the  black-gowned  frater- 
nity, and  the  misery  of  members  of  the  honorable 
house  sitting  in  committee.  Any  opposition  of 
one  company  to  another  in  this  matter  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  absurdity,  because  the  sphere 
is  so  large  for  the  construction  of  London  railways. 
There  is,  first,  the  "through  traffic,"  for  passen- 
gers and  goods,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west,  and  this,  large  as  it  may  be,  is  a  compara- 
tively trifling  amount ;  secondly,  the  coach  traffic 
in  passengers  and  goods  ;  and  thirdly,  the  traffic  in 
provisions  and  articles  of  daily  consumption.  Not 
less  than  2,000  tons  must  come  into  London  daily 
in  the  form  of  edibles,  say  nothing  of  fuel  and 
liquids.  All  this  amount  of  passengers,  goods, 
and  commodities  is  at  present  transported  over  the 
town  by  animal  power,  by  horses  and  by  men. 
Railways  bring  men  and  goods  to  the  extremities 
of  the  town,  vessels  bring  them  along  the  rivers  and 
the  canals,  but  the  barbarous  processes  of  horse 
carriage  are  resorted  to,  to  distribute  them  through 
the  town,  cumbering  up  our  streets,  and  to  a  great 
extent  defeating  the  very  objects  the  railways  are 
at  present  intended  to  serve,  viz.,  communication 
between  distant  places.  Owing  to  this  imperfec- 
tion, viz.,  the  necessity  of  cartage  to  and  from  a 
railway,  and  various  loadings  and  unloadings,  rail- 
ways are  in  many  cases  useless,  unless  for  consid- 
erable distances.  The  market-gardeners  of  the 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  low  lands  make  no  use 
of  the  railway  to  transport  their  crops  :  but  if  the 
Greenwich  railway  communicated  directly  with 
Covent-garden  market,  or  along  the  main  lines  of 
streets  as  it  might  do,  delivering  vegetables  at  the 
points  of  consumption,  it  would  become  the  only 
mode  of  transport,  unless  suicidal  prices  prevented 
so  desirable  a  conclusion. ' 

Three  or  four  companies  have  proposed  to  make 
a  railway  connecting  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
London  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  thus 
embodying  in  their  plans  the  principle  of  embank 
ing  the  river  to  low  water  mark,  advocated  for  so 
many  years  by  Mr.  Martin  the  artist,  and  others. 
With  this  line  of  railway  stretching  from  Hunger- 
ford  market  along  the  river  to  somewhere  about 
Paul's  wharf,  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the 
Brighton,  Dover,  Croydon,  and  Greenwich  lines 
by  means  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  river  at  that 
spot.  From  the  bridge  it  is  proposed  to  open  up 
a  new  street  in  a  direct  line  to  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, allowing  people  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
southern  front  without  the  risk  of  a  stiff  neck. 
From  the  new  bridge  eastward,  it  is  proposed  to 
open  a  new  street  of  considerable  width,  with  a 
central  railway  viaduct,  passing  south  of  the 
monument  and  St.  Dunstan's  church,  opening 
them  up  to  view  ;  thence  passing  north  of  the  cus- 
tom house,  and  curving  round  at  the  back  of 
Tower  hill  to  join  the  Blackwall,  which  will 
shortly  be  in  communication  with  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  and  Eastern  Counties  lines  by  a  junction 
at  Bow,  and  with  the  sea  coast  by  tiie  projected 
South  Essex  line,  terminating  at  the  Crouch  river  : 
thus  bringing  Charing  cross  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  the  sea.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are, 
that  London  will   obtain  a  bona  fide  seaport  of 
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greater  commercial  value  than  even  the  new  town 
and  harbor  of  Birkenhead.  It  is,  as  the  press 
phrases  it,  "  a  curious  coincidence,  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Crouch  are  found  names  and 
localities  similar  to  those  of  Birkenhead — the 
Wallasea  and  theMersea."  In  truth,  it  is  a  simi- 
lar district,  and  as  much  more  valuable  as  London 
is  compared  with  Liverpool.  This  port  and  the 
Blackwater,  hitherto  neglected  because  the  wind- 
ing water  course  of  the  river  Thames  is  cheaper 
transit  than  horse  transit  by  land,  will,  when  in 
connection  with  London  by  means  of  a  railway, 
become  properties  of  enormous  value,  and  the 
sites  of  fortune-making  by  money  speculations 
iu  land,  far  exceeding  what  Birkenhead  has 
shown. 

A  part  of  the  proposition  of  the  promoters  of 
the  railway  between  Hungerford  and  the  Black- 
wall  is,  to  make  a  highway  or  carriage  drive,  as 
well  as  footpaths  along  the  course  of  the  river :  a 
plan  that  might  be  advantageously  pursued  on 
most  lines  of  railway.  And  by  carrying  the  via- 
duct along  the  centre  of  a  handsome  street  fitted 
for  shops,  offices,  and  warehouses,  in  a  line  of 
transit  which  must  become  the  most  important  in 
the  whole  metropolis,  it  is  probable  that  the  rail- 
way in  that  district  will  be  made  for  a  very  small 
cost.  That  portion  of  the  Blackwall  railway  be- 
tween the  Minories  and  Fenchurch  street,  is  said 
to  have  cost  500,000/.  per  mile  As  it  is  a  mere 
trench  cut  through  the  houses,  no  profit  can  be 
made  except  from  transit.  But,  had  the  whole 
line  been  constructed  in  a  street  with  frontages,  it 
is  probable  that  the  value  of  those  frontages  would 
have  compensated  for  the  whole  outlay.  The 
amount  of  new  streets  and  buildings  now  rising  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Blackwall  line  renders  this 
more  than  probable.  Had  these  streets  bor- 
dered the  line,  they  would  have  been  of  far  greater 
value. 

Another  part  of  the  proposition  is  to  form  a  new 
sewer  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  river  made  to 
intercept  the  various  sewers  at  right  angles  with 
the  river.  This  sewer,  or  in  lieu  of  it  a  series  of 
catch  pits  or  tanks,  will  receive  the  sewer  water, 
which  is  to  be  pumped  up  by  the  stationary 
engines  when  not  occupied  with  the  work  of  the 
line,  and  carried  along  pipes  with  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  appliances  as  the  ordinary  water  pipes 
along  the  lines  of  the  Blackwall  and  South  Essex, 
and,  if  required,  across  the  new  bridge  and  down 
the  southern  lines  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
contiguous  land.  Of  the  advantages  to  be  attained 
by  this,  we  have  before  spoken. 

The  connection  of  Charing  cross  with  the 
Crouch  river,  and  Blackwater  will  be  productive 
of  another  advantage.  Tlie  colhers  may  shorten 
their  voyage,  and  the  river  will  be  freed  from  a 
nuisance  of  vessels  and  barges  which,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  tends  to  impede  rapid  transit 
thereon.  The  colliers  will  lie  at  the  sea-side  and 
coals  be  sent  up  along  the  line  in  wagons  of  large 
size  divided  into  compartments  by  separate  bodies 
or  boxes,  each  of  which  will  be  a  load  for  a  horse 
wagon,  or  tumbrel.  Thus  coals  will  be  distribu- 
ted along  the  line  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  so 
on  to  London.  Of  the  pecuniary  gains  that  will 
accrue,  when  the  whole  frontage  of  the  line  shall 
be  turned  to  the  best  account  by  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  settlers,  it  were  superfluous  to 
speak.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Indian  hunting  ground,  and  a  white  man's 
clearing  ;  between  land  on  remote  farms,  and  the 


garden  ground  in  the  vicinage  of  cities  ;  between 
the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  Batiersea 
square,  or  any  similar  locality  ;  between  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  an  American  bank  in  the  "  far 
west,"  with  the  word  painted  on  a  slab  of  newly- 
hewn  maple,  from  which  the  sap  has  not  ceased 
exuding. 

But  more  is  required  than  mere  communication 
with  the  sea  and  the  land.  The  nominal  terminus 
can  readily  be  made  by  embanking  and  covering 
over  some  six  acres  of  mud-bank  now  lying  useless 
between  Hungerford  and  Waterloo  bridges,  and  all 
without  diminishing  the  air  space  of  the  main  lung 
of  London.  This  terminus  might  even  be  extended 
over  the  area  of  Great  Scotland  yard,  and  the  con- 
tiguous wharfs  ;  it  might  embrace  the  finest  of  all 
sites  for  a  railway  station — Northumberland  house 
— were  the  noble  owner  willing  to  part  with  it, 
and  retire  from  the  continual  pressure  of  surround- 
ing buildings  to  some  more  genial  locality.  Nay, 
Fife  house  could,  under  the  same  conditions,  be 
converted  into  a  new  post-office  station  for  govern- 
ment purposes,  and  connected  with  "  express 
trains"  in  the  centre  of  the  "  West  end"  a  new 
station  for  an  admiralty  electric  telegraph,  and  thus 
preventing  the  chance  of  some  new  church  or  shot 
tower  being  built  up  between  the  present  telegraph 
and  its  next  point  of  sight,  to  the  destruction  of  its 
utility.  But  even  all  this  would  be  insufficient  if 
it  were  so  to  end.  The  communication  must  be 
made  through  the  town  as  well  as  along  the  river 
banks.  The  street  with  a  central  railway  viaduct 
proposed  to  connect  the  Blackwall  railway  with 
the  river  side,  is  the  true  pattern  on  which  to 
work,  to  connect  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
proposed  York  direct,  Manchester  direct,  and 
many  other  directs  in  posse,  with  the  north  bank 
railway,  and  form  a  junction  with  a  post-office  sta- 
tion at  Smithfield,one  of  the  most  elevated  sites  in 
London.  Farringdon  street  is  the  most  probable 
line  for  this.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
connecting  the  Great  Western  by  means  of  a  via- 
duct passing  down  the  Edgeware  road,  Oxford 
street,  and  Regent  or  some  other  street  of  suf- 
ficient width.  All  the  markets  in  London  should 
have  their  branch  viaducts  whereby  provisions  may 
be  conveyed  direct  from  the  spots  where  they  are 
produced,  and  lowered  into  the  places  where  they 
are  distributed  for  consumption.  And  the  same 
principles  should  be  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
coals  and  goods  by  means  of  branch  lines.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that  such  lines  cannot  well  be  over 
multiplied,  and  that  the  proposed  system  of  tunnel- 
ling ^^ill  be  peculiarly  applicable  for  the  through 
traffic  heavy  goods.  Nor  will  a  railway,  even 
with  four  lines  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  traffic.  As  in  Paris,  lines  will 
be  required  in  both  banks,  and  no  better  lines  can 
be  contrived  than  railway  streets  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  water  side,  thus  leaving  unimpeded  the 
river  traffic,  where  the  wharfs  are  numerous.  Nor 
will  one  bridge  suffice.  We  shall  require  two, 
three,  four,  or  more.  The  South  Western  will 
require  a  bridge  at  Hungerford,  as  the  line  to 
Charing  cross.  The  Greenwich,  Croydon,  South 
Eastern,  Brighton,  and  other  lines  to  come,  will 
require  bridges  at  Southwark  and  at  Paul's  wharf 
also.  Five  bridges  have  been  considered  requisite 
hitherto  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  surely  three  will 
not  be  too  many  for  the  enormous  railway  traffic 
that  must  ensue  hereafter.  When  we  reflect  that 
the  whole  river,  both  above  and  below  London, 
will  ultimately  be  bordered  by  railways,  it  seems 
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clear  that  those  railways  must  benefit  by  frequent 
communication  across  the  river.  The  idea  of  pre- 
venting the  Brighton  from  joining  the  South  Wes- 
tern at  Wandsworth,  in  order  to  force  its  traffic  in 
another  direction,  seems  premature,  because  the 
Brighton  must  ultimately  be  guided  by  the  ten- 
dency of  its  customers.  There  are  two  positions 
to  which  the  traffic  tends  more  than  to  any  other — 
the  Bank  and  Charing  cross,  and  the  shortest  lines 
to  these  places  from  all  parts  of  the  town  or  coun- 
try must  have  the  preference,  unless  they  were  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  extortionate  proprietors, 
which  would  be  a  clear  case  for  government  inter- 
ference. There  may  be,  nay,  there  will  be,  a 
station  at  Charing  cross  ;  but  the  whole  line  of 
railway  communication  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
must  become  a  series  of  stations  also.  We  believe 
that  all  railways  through  London  must  have  stop- 
ping places  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  unless  it 
become  worth  the  while  of  main-line  owners  to 
construct  communications  for  their  own  exclusive 
use,  independently  of  the  short  traffic  lines.  Were 
any  company  to  get  possession  of  the  Charing- 
cross  territory,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  lines, 
we  think  government  must  interfere  ;  but  it  is  a 
possible  case  that,  without  due  diligence,  some 
one  or  two  might  be  excluded  for  the  question- 
able benefit  of  others,  a  conclusion  not  to  be 
wished. 

The  results  of  communication  through  London, 
and  directly  with  the  distant  lines,  will  ultimately 
be  to  convert  this  huge  metropolis  into  a  city  of 
palaces,  by  abstracting  from  it  all  factories  and 
workmen  to  more  eligible  spots.  When  this  takes 
place,  and  artificial  fuel,  scientifically  prepared, 
shall  exclude  the  coarse  raw  material  of  coal  from 
our  dwellings  for  open  fires  of  radiant  heat,  and 
companies  shall  commence  the  process  of  supply- 
ing heat  to  houses  on  the  joint-stock  system  of 
water  and  gas,  from  sources  common  to  a  given 
district,  the  atmosphere  of  London  will  be  as  free 
from  smoke  and  impure  air  as  the  cities  of  the  trop- 
ics, where  fuel  is  scarcely  required. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  would  be  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  shopkeepers  and  other 
inhabitants,  to  the  introduction  of  railway  viaducts 
into  streets — Oxford  street,  for  example.  We 
should  put  the  case  thus  to  each  opponent. 

A  railway  is  needed  between  the  Great  Western 
and  Charing  cross,  along  the  line  of  Oxford  street. 
It  will  be  carried  along  a  handsome  iron  viaduct  in 
the  part  usually  occupied  by  cab  stands.  It  will 
have  stopping-places  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  It 
will  be  void  of  noise,  dust,  and  smoke  ;  wil\  per- 
form all  the  offices  of  the  omnibus  traffic,  and  clear 
the  street  of  a  large  amount  of  traffic  creating  a 
nuisance,  thereby  saving  expense  in  cleansing  and 
paving,  and  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  carriage 
traffic,  or  light,  or  anything  required  by  shopkeep- 
ers. If  the  shopkeepers,  owing  to  ignorance,  op- 
pose the  line  as  the  people  of  Northampton  drove 
away  the  railway  from  their  town,  and  thus  did  it 
infinite  mischief,  the  result  will  be  that  a  new 
street  will  be  cut  parallel  with  Oxford  street,  as  far 
down  as  Berwick  street,  and  thence  in  a  line 
through  a  "  rookery,"  passing  at  the  back  of  the 
Haymarket  to  Trafalgar  square.  This  new  street 
being  a  line  of  shop  frontings,  would  become  more 
valuable  than  Oxford  street. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  remarks  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  railways,  we  will  wind  up  in  the 
fashion  of  Miss  Martineau,  with  a  "  summary  of 
principles  contained  in  this  article." 


1.  That  railways,  being  a  more  economical 
mode  of  transit  than  highways,  must  continually 
increase  in  extent. 

2.  That  it  would  be  advantageous  to  convert  the 
existing  lines  of  highway  into  railways,  and  more- 
over, to  construct  lines  on  speculation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  garden,  farm,  and  factory  front- 
ages, with  steam  power,  and  communicating  with 
towns  of  villas. 

3.  That  though  lines  so  constructed  might  not 
be  so  eligible  on  the  whole  for  through  traffic,  yet 
they  would  be  resorted  to  by  the  public  as  a  means 
of  keeping  down  high  rates  of  fare  on  the  main 
lines  ;  and  they  would  compete  on  more  than  equal 
terms  with  such  lines  as  had  been  made  in  a  very 
costly  manner.  Posting  on  indirect  lines  of  road 
was  commonly  cheaper  than  on  the  high  road. 

4.  That  no  plans  of  opposition,  whether  by 
amalgamation  or  otherwise,  can  be  successful  in 
maintaining  a  monopoly  against  a  constant  incre- 
ment of  new  lines  which  their  frontages  alone  will 
maintain,  exclusive  of  through  traffic. 

5.  That  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  expend,  in  use- 
less opposition,  money  that  can  be  more  usefully 
applied  to  improving  means  of  transit  and  the  re- 
duction of  fares. 

6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  railway 
property  rightly  to  prevent  effective  competition, 
the  land  and  fixed  plant  should  be  valued  at  just 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them,  and  a  rate  of 
interest  calculated  on  them  so  low  as  not  to  tempt 
cupidity.  The  other  portion,  the  carrying  stock, 
should  have  a  profit  calculated  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent.,  below  which  no  one  will  work  in 
a  business  of  combined  skill  and  judgment. 

7.  That  in  order  to  transact  this  business  in  the 
best  manner,  it  is  essential  first  to  ascertain  the 
actual  resistance  of  the  trains,  and  their  power  of 
destruction  to  the  rails  and  roadway.  And  this 
should  be  ascertained,  not  by  mere  experiment,  but 
by  the  actual  working  of  the  lines.  That  the  re- 
sults of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  should  be  the 
construction  of  experimental  trains  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  resistance  and  wear  and  tear  to  the 
minimum. 

8.  That  it  is  dangerous  to  run  trains  on  the  new 
lines  of  rail  at  different  rates  of  speed,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  traffic  is  great.  That  therefore  the 
great  lines  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  construct 
duplicate  lines,  so  as  to  carry  quick  passengers  and 
goods  separately  ;  one  pair  of  rails  being  used  for 
the  long,  and  the  other  pair  for  the  short  traffic, 
with  frequent  stoppages. 

9.  That  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make  railway 
stations  and  termini  the  sites  of  shops  and  bazaars 
for  the  sale  of  various  articles  of  traffic  not  involv- 
ing great  bulk  or  weight.  That  such  bazaars 
would  be  legitimate  places  of  sale  for  articles  man- 
ufactured at  the  factories  on  the  line. 

We  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  justice 
and  morality  of  railway  shareholders  and  author- 
ities. The  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Netherlands,  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  show  that  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray  was  the  original  projector  of  the  present 
system  of  railways  and  steam  locomotion  in  com- 
bination therewith.  In  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Wil- 
son states  that  Gray,  in  the  year  1816,  was  advo- 
cating the  principle  in  Belgium  ;  that  in  1818  he  put 
into  his  hands  the  manuscript  of  a  work  now  he- 
fore  us,  published  by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy, 
in  1820.  Various  other  evidence  is  adduced  in  the 
form  of  petitions  to  Parliament,  to  ministers  of 
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state,  circulars  to  capitalists,  merchants,  and 
others,  establishing-  by  documentary  proof,  with 
dates,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  the  original  projector  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  as  the  prelim- 
inary experiment  for  a  general  system  of  railways 
not  merely  over  the  British  islands,  but  throughout 
Europe.  The  expense  of  his  railways  in  England 
he  averaged  at  12,000^.  per  mile,  and  he  published 
a  map  for  a  system  of  direct  trunk  lines,  which, 
after  fifteen  years'  experience  and  a  large  expendi- 
l-ure  of  capital  unwisely,  are  now  found  to  be 
essential  parts  of  the  plan.  We  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  our  readers  by  going  over  the  ground 
in  detail — the  books  referred  to  are  to  be  found  at 
the  publishers'.  Suffice  it  that  the  truth  of  all 
this  has  not  only  not  been  called  in  question,  but 
has  been  recognized  by  the  railway  press  generally. 
The  "  Railway  Record  "— "  Chronicle  "— "  Her- 
ald," have  prominently  acknowledged  and  advo- 
cated Mr.  Gray's  claims ;  the  weekly  and  daily 
press  have  echoed  them,  and  the  monthly  publica- 
tions are  following  in  the  same  track.  Public 
sympathy  for  this  public  benefactor  is  growing 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  claims.  Sir  Augustus 
Foster  proposes  a  public  subscription  for  his  bene- 
fit ;  others  argue  that  parliament  should  award  him 
a  pension  out  of  the  large  revenue  accruing  to  the 
state  from  railways,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to 
call  public  attention  as  a  systematic  plan,  and  which 
it  is  probable  would  have  lain  in  abeyance  a  much 
longer  period  but  for  his  systematic  agitation. 

While  this  is  going  on,  propositions  are  on  foot 
to  present  testimonials  and  erect  statues  to  George 
Stephenson  and  George  Hudson,  the  names  of 
greatest  mark  in  railway  operations.  To  do  this, 
and  leave  the  claims  of  Mr.  Gray  unnoticed,  is  not, 
we  think,  indicative  of  wisdom  in  the  promoters. 
Unless  the  documents  of  Mr.  Gray  can  be  dis- 
proved, there  exist  the  facts  for  all  time,  not  to 
pass  away.  The  name  of  Wilberforce  could  not 
obscure  the  merits  of  Clarkson,  nor  can  the  high 
deserving  of  Stephenson  and  Hudson,  backed  by  a 
host  of  injudicious  lip  worshippers,  take  away  one 
jot  from  the  merit  and  deserving  of  Gray.  That 
the  two  former  are  rich,  and  the  latter  is  poor  and 
aged,  may  operate  for  a  time  with  the  million,  but 
after  that,  infallibly,  shall  judgment  come.  We 
would  have  justice  done  to  Gray  as  we  would  to 
Stephenson  and  Hudson.  We  would  not  leave  it 
to  scandal  to  allege  in  after  times  that  the  chief 
railway  engineer  and  financier  of  this  our  wonder- 
working England  voluntarily  made  waste  of  their 
own  fame  and  honor  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  brief 
vain-glory. 

We  shall  not  ourselves  be  suspected  of  luke- 
warmness  in  acknowledging  the  high  deserts  of 
Mr.  Stephenson.  Here  and  elsewhere  our  pen 
has  dwelt  in  earnest  commendation  of  his  great 
peaceful  conquest  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But 
why  should  he  not  say  to  Gray  as  he  has  done  to 
Lord  Ravensworth  1 

"  Thoumarshalledstme  the  way  that  I  should  go." 

The  wisdom  and  far  ken  of  Gray  shadowed 
forth  the  path  on  which  the  purse  of  Ravensworth 
was  to  travel  in  the  form  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
as  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  Hacon  in  the  Norse 
Legend  made  available  the  treasure  of  Siegfried. 
The  fame  of  the  "  Hengist  of  Railways"  can  well 
afford  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  pilot,  but  for 
whose  skill  and  daring  in  sounding  the  channel 
before  him,  his  vessel,  with  his  fortunes,  might 
have  been  wrecked  in  the  breakers.      Nor  have 


we  been  insensible  to,  or  silent  on,  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  financial  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Stephenson.  We  regret  his  Sunderland  election, 
as  tending  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  his  influence ; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  mind  which  could 
grapple  with  the  railway  subject,  and  become  a 
leader  amongst  so  many  jarring  individuals,  must 
have  in  itself  sufficient  force  to  grapple  with  the 
question  of  free  trade.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
he  will  hereafter  untalk,  and  be  a  hearty  laugher 
at,  the  absurdities  which  he  gathered  up  in  urgent 
haste,  and  showered  on  those  whose  "sweet  voices" 
he  coveted,  knowing  only  that  it  was  a  custom  at 
elections  to  make  speeches,  and  that  he  must  get 
a  certain  quantity  of  words  by  heart  without  re- 
gard to  their  purport.  A  railway  owner  opposed 
to  free  trade,  on  conviction,  is  an  anomaly  so  mon- 
strous, that  could  we  once  believe  it,  we  should  at 
once  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Hudson  was  only 
"  a  fortunate  accident,"  and  not  a  strong  brain. 

We  counsel  these  "  northern  lights"  that  they 
must  do  one  of  two  things — either  show  that  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Gray  are  groundless — a  difficult 
thing  to  do^-or  at  once  acknowledge  them  with 
manly  generosity.  Silence  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  press — daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
— is  stirring  in  this  matter  ;  even  the  "  New  Moral 
World"  and  the  "Morning  Star"  are  kindling, 
and  spreading  through  the  working  classes  the  cry 
of  injustice. 

"  Little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at 
us." 

The  claim  of  Gray  is,  that  he  found  the  railway 
and  the  locomotive  in  the  condition  of  mere  miners' 
tools,  dragged  them  forth  to  light,  and  proclaimed 
them  as  the  means  of  universal  progress.  He  pub- 
lished a  practical  plan  in  1820,  which  was  scoffed  at 
on  all  hands,  but  in  1830  was  made  a  fact  by  George 
Stephenson,  though  up  to  1829  it  was  almost  con- 
sidered a  certain  thing  that  the  haulage  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  would  either  be  per- 
formed by  horse-power,  or  by  stationary  engines. 

Unless  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  intervene  to 
check  prosperity,  the  year  1850  will  behold  the 
extinction  of  horses  as  a  moving  power,  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  purposes  of  pecuniary  gain  in  the  pub- 
lic transport  of  passengers  and  goods.  Every  new 
street,  every  village,  every  farm  will  have  its  rail- 
way, and  stationary  power  will  have  become  so 
common  in  its  numerous  applications,  that  it  will 
be  turned  on  and  off  for  the  purposes  of  haulage 
as  easily  as  gas  jets  for  the  purpose  of  lighting. 
And  the  modes  of  its  application  will  be  manifold. 
Beyond  the  mere  purposes  of  traction,  there  are 
other  important  problems  to  work  out.  There  is 
an  important  process  to  be  achieved  in  English 
agriculture,  which  seems  not  yet  to  have  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  any  of  our  improvers.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  our  chemists  are  not  me- 
chanicians, nor  are  our  mechanicians  chemists : 
but  be  it  as  it  may,  we  have  never  yet  seen  the 
matter  proposed,  and  possibly  may  run  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  mere  visionary  enthusiasts  for  pro- 
pounding it.  Yet  in  sober  earnestness  we  pro- 
pose— 

To  convey  artificial  heat  beneath  the  earth,  on 
open  land,  so  as  to  maintain  the  temperature  suited 
to  the  growth  arid  development  of  the  vegetable 
tribes,  by  means  of  pipes  of  metal  or  earthenware  ; 
circulating  steam,  or  hot  water,  or  air,  from  a  close 
boiler  or  stove.     These  pipes  to  be  laid  at  depths  of 
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from  four  to  five  feet,  in  the  manner  of  deep  drain- 
ing. Also,  by  a  similar  process,  to  inject  the 
ground  ivith  gaseous  manure,  as  ammonia  and  car- 
bon, so  that  the  heat  and  gases  may  be  constantly 
ascending  towards  the  surface,  and  thus  be  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

By  our  calculations  the  consumption  of  two  tons 
of  coals  per  acre,  per  annum,  will  supply  heat  for 
the  production  of  green  crops  throughout  the  year, 
and  probably  coal  will  be  delivered  along  lines  of 
railway  at  an  average  of  eight  shillings  per  ton. 
Along  lines  of  atmospheric  railway  the  stationary 
engines  would  supply  the  steam  or  hot  water,  and 
we  shall  yet  see  the  time  when  rails  will  be  laid 
along  the  surfaces  of  our  fields,  whereon  cylinder 
harrows  will  traverse,  driven  by  the  same  station- 
ary power,  to  break  the  soil  into  fragments  fit  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  Nor  is  this  artificial  warm- 
ing of  the  subsoil  a  mere  theory.  In  some  parts 
of  Saxony,  the  heat  arising  from  burning  coal 
mines  below,  so  tempers  the  soil  above,  that  snow 
never  lies  upon  it,  and  crops  are  produced  through 
the  whole  winter.     Professor  Liebig  says, — 

"  The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  vital  activ- 
ity of  vegetables  depends  only  on  heat  and  solar 
light,  which  we  have  not  arbitrarily  at  our  dispo- 


sal :  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  supply  substances 
adapted  for  assimilation  by  the  power  already  ex- 
isting in  the  organs  of  the  plant.  *  *  But  in 
spring,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  penetrates  the 
earth,  the  asparagus  may  put  forth  shoots  many 
feet  in  length,  quite  independently  of  the  action  of 
light.  *  *  Plants  require  light,  and  indeed  sun- 
light, but  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  should  reach  them." 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  process  we  have 
described,  the  germinating  of  spring  crops  might 
be  hastened,  gardens  preserved  in  verdure  during 
winter,  and  crops  of  grass  and  vegetables  furnish- 
ed throughout  the  year.  Green  vegetables  do  not 
require  a  ripening  sun.  The  only  question  to  de- 
termine is,  the  expense  of  laying  down  pipes  for 
the  heating  process.  It  is  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  our  nursery  men,  as  well  as  our  agri- 
culturists ;  for  the  luxury  of  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  comfort  of  the  poor.  When  our  land  shall  be 
drained,  dried  moistened,  heated,  cooled,  and  in- 
jected with  liquid  and  gaseous  manures  at  pleas- 
ure, and  moreover  cultivated  by  power  machines, 
we  may  be  truly  said  to  have  conquered  the  earth 
or  a  portion  of  it. 

G.  A.  H. 


THE    WOMAN    OF    THREE    COWS. 

0,  Woman  of  Three  Cows,  agragh !  don't  let  your 

tongue  thus  rattle ! 
O,  don't  be  saucy,  don't  be  stiff,  because  you  may 

have  cattle. 
I  have  seen — and,  here  's  my  hand  to  you,  I  only 

say  what 's  true — 
A  many  a  one  with  twice  your  stock  not  half  so 

proud  as  you. 

Good  luck  to  you,  don't  scorn  the  poor,  and  don't 

be  their  despiser. 
For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away,  and  cheats 

the  very  miser. 
And  Death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath  from 

haughty  human  brows ; 
Then   don't   be   stiff,  and   don't  be  proud,  good 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  ! 

See  where  Momonia's  heroes  lie,  proud   Owen 

More's  descendants, 
'T  is  they  that  won  the  glorious  name,  and  had 

the  grand  attendants  ! 
If  they  were  forced  to  bow  to  Fate,  as  every  mortal 

bows. 
Can  you  be  proud,  can  you  be  stiff,  my  Woman  of 

Three  Cows  ! 

The  brave  sons  of  the  Lord  of  Clare,  they  left  the 

land  to  mourning ; 
Movrone!  for  they  were  banished,  with  no  hope 

of  their  returning — 
Who  knows  in  what  abodes  of  want  those  youths 

were  driven  to  house  ? 
Yet  you  can  give  yourself  these  airs,  O,  Woman 

of  Three  Cows ! 

0,  think  of  Donnell  of  the  Ships,  the  Chief  whom 

nothing  daunted — 
See  how  he  fell  in  distant  Spain,  unchronicled, 

unchanted ! 


He  sleeps,  the  great  O'SuUivan,  where  thunder 

cannot  rouse — 
Then  ask  yourself,   should  you  be  proud,  good 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  I 

O'Ruark,   Maguire,   those  souls  of  fire,  whose 

names  are  shrined  in  story — 
Think  how   their  high  achievements  once  made 

Erin's  greatest  glory — 
Yet  now  their  bones  lie  mouldering  under  weeds 

and  cypress  boughs. 
And  so,  for  all  your  pride,  will  yours,  O  Woman 

of  Three  Cows ! 

Th'  O'Carrolls  also,  famed  when  Fame  was  only 

for  the  boldest. 
Rest  in  forgotten  sepulchres  with  Erin's  best  and 

oldest ; 
Yet  who  so  great  as  they  of  yore  in  battle  or 

carouse  1 
Just  think  of  that,   and  hide  your  head,    good 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  ! 

Your  neighbor  's  poor,  and  you,  it  seems,  are  big 

with  vain  ideas. 
Because,  inagh!  you  've  got  three  cows,  one  more, 

I  see,  than  she  has  ; 
That  tongue  of  yours  wags  more  at  times  than 

Charity  allows. 
But,  if  you  're  strong,  be  merciful,  great  Woman 

of  Three  Cows ! 

THE  SUMMING  UP. 

Now,  there  you  go  !  You  still,  of  course,  keep  up 

your  scornful  bearing. 
And  I  'm  too  poor  to   hinder  you  ;   but,  by  the 

cloak  I  'm  wearing. 
If  I  had  but  four  cows  myself,  even  though  you 

were  my  spouse, 
I'd   thwack   you   well   to   cure   your  pride,   my 

Woman  of  Three  Cows  ! 

Duffy^s  Irish  Ballads 
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Tales.  ByEoGARA.PoE.     London,  1845.    Wiley 
and  Putnam. 


We   have  in 
many  of  which 


this  volume  a  number  of  tales, 
show  the  ingenuity,  rather  than 
the  capacity,  of  the  author's  mind.  Mr.  Poe  is 
familiar  to  us  as  a  poet  of  considerable  power. 
We  remember  the  fine  conception  and  the  musical 
execution  of  some  of  his  stanzas,  and,  with  these 
fresh  in  our  mind,  we  confess  ourselves  disap- 
pointed by  the  present  volume  of  Tales.  The 
first  story,  '*  The  Gold  Bug,"  is  only  interesting 
from  its  strangeness.  It  tells  of  the  discovery  of 
some  hidden  treasure,  by  the  solving  of  certain 
enigmatical  figures.  Viewed  with  the  moral,  the 
tale  mai/  be  useful,  as  showing  what  a  patient, 
earnest  mind  may  accomplish.  This  is  barely 
probable,  and  the  tale  will  add  no  more  to  the 
stock  of  choice  literature  than  the  thousand  and 
one  stories  that  yearly  fill  the  penny  novelists. 

Of  a  piece  with  "The  Gold  Bug"  are  the 
*'  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,"  and  the  "  Murders  of 
the  Rue  Morgue."  The  author  seems  here  to 
have  amused  himself  by  following  the  plan  of 
those  philosophers  who  trace  a  series  of  references 
between  every  minute  act,  and  so  upward  to  the 
making  and  dethroning  of  kings.  Mr.  Poe  has 
been  as  assiduous  in  this  scheme  as  an  Indian  who 
follows  the  trail  of  a  foe.  He  has  learnt  from  the 
dwellers  in  the  American  woods  a  marked  acute- 
ness,  which  he  has  dealed  out  again  to  his  readers 
in  the  Tales  before  us.  Another  tale  of  this  class 
is  the  *'  Purloined  Letter."  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  recommend  this  story  to  any  particular 
party,  it  would  be  to  some  Bow-street  officers. 
Such  functionaries  would  be  sure  to  appreciate  it, 
as  it  exhibits  a  quick  intellect,  which,  from  a  few 
surmises,  arrives  at  a  chain  of  conclusive  evidence. 

Perhaps  of  even  less  utility  is  Mr.  Poe's  tale  of 
the  "  Black  Cat."  The  Black  Cat  would  have 
been  a  proper  inmate  for  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto," 
and  a  most  valuable  counterpart  to  the  mysterious 
plume  and  helmet.  The  beauty  of  Walpole's  in- 
explicable riddle  would  have  been  much  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  sooty  monster.  But  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  Black  Cat  is  a  figurative 
personification  of  the  dark-brooding  thoughts  of  a 
murderer,  murder  being  the  climax  of  the  story. 
It  may  be  so  urged,  we  repeat,  but,  at  present, 
our  little  perception  cannot  perceive  it ;  and  we 
have  not  faith  to  believe  that  the  generality  of 
readers  will  discover  what  we  cannot. 

We  object,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  tales  we 
have  instanced,  because  they  uncurtain  horrors 
and  cruelties.  It  is  enough,  and  perhaps  too 
much,  for  public  benefit,  that  minute  details  of 
murders  and  other  horrors  find  their  way  into 
newspapers.  They  form  no  part  of  the  glories 
of  literature.  The  literature  of  the  past,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  not  pure  enough  for  the  gaze  of 
the  future  because  of  its  antagonistic  character. 
Mr.  Poe's  Tales  are  out  of  place.  They  are 
things  of  the  past,  but  the  past  has  retired  from 
them.  They  do  not  anticipate  the  wants  of  the 
future,  and  the  future  will  take  no  cognizance  of 
them.  But  why  has  Mr.  Poe  given  us  so  much 
of  the  scraps  and  the  worn-out  thoughts  of  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  Poe  could  not  possibly  send  forth  a  book 
without  some  marks  of  his  genius,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  dross  we  find  much  sterling  ore. 


GILLE    MACHREE. 

Gille  machree, 

Sit  down  by  me. 
We  now  are  joined  and  ne'er  shall  sever ; 

This  hearth  's  our  own 

Our  hearts  are  one 
And  peace.is  ours  forever ! 

When  I  was  poor, 
Your  father's  door 
Was  closed  against  your  constant  lover  ; 
With  care  and  pain, 
I  tried  in  vain 
My  fortunes  to  recover. 
I  said,  "  To  other  lands  I  '11  roam, 

Where  Fate  may  smile  on  me,  love  ;" 
I  said,  "  Farewell,  my  own  old  home  !" 
And  I  said,  "  Farewell  to  thee,  love  !" 
Sing  Gille  machree ,  &c. 

I  might  have  said. 
My  mountain  maid, 
Come  live  with  me,  your  own  true  lover ; 
I  know  a  spot, 
A  silent  cot. 
Your  friends  can  ne'er  discover, 
Where  gently  flows  the  waveless  tide 

By  one  small  garden  only  ; 
Where  the  heron  waves  his  wings  so  wide, 
And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely ! 
Sing  Gille  machree,  &c. 

I  might  have  said, 
My  mountain  maid, 
A  father's  right  was  never  given 
True  hearts  to  curse 
With  tyrant  force 
That  have  been  blest  in  heaven. 
But  then,  I  said,  "  In  after  years. 

When  thought  of  home  shall  find  her, 
My  love  may  mourn  with  secret  tears 
Her  friends  thus  left  behind  her." 
Sing  Gille  machree,  &c. 

Oh,  no,  I  said. 
My  own  dear  maid, 
For  me,  though  all  forlorn,  forever, 
That  heart  of  thine 
Shall  ne'er  repine 
O'er  slighted  duty — never. 
From  home  and  thee  though  wandering  far 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  love ; 
I  'd  rather  live  in  endless  war 

Than  buy  my  peace  with  thine,  love. 
Sing  Gille  machree,  &c. 

Far,  far  away. 
By  night  and  day, 
I  toiled  to  win  a  golden  treasure ; 
And  golden  gains 
Repaid  my  pains 
In  fair  and  shining  measure. 
I  sought  again  my  native  land. 

Thy  father  welcomed  me,  love  ; 
I  poured  my  gold  into  his  hand. 

And  my  guerdon  found  in  thee,  love ; 
Sing  Gille  machree, 
Sit  down  by  me, 
We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever ; 
This  hearth  's  our  own, 
Our  hearts  are  one. 
And  peace  is  ours  forever. 

Duffy'' s  Irish  Ballads. 
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The  Picayune  carries  the  Entente  Cordidle  to 
the  very  extent  of  amalgamation,  in  the  annexed 
article : — 

"  We  have  now  and  then  a  contribution  of  a  po- 
etical description  offered  for  our  columns,  written 
in  French.  For  obvious  reasons  we  can  make  but 
little  use  of  such ;  but  when  we  i?an  please  our 
readers,  using  both  French  and  English,  we  are 
most  gratified.  So  here  goes  for  some  genuine 
*■  half  and  half,'  which  we  find  in  an  exchange  pa- 
per, credited  to  '  Joe  Miller,  Jr.'  " 

The  Tragedie  de  Douglas. 

Mon  nom  is  Nerval ;  on  the  Grampian  hills 
Mon  father  keeps  moutons ; — a  frugal  swain 
Whose  constant  soin  was  to  increase  his  or, 
And  keep  his  only  son,  moi-meme,  chez  moi ! 
But  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  longed 
Pour  suivre  jusq^au  champ  some  warlike  lord  ; 
And  Gel  soon  granted  what  mon  pere  denied. 

Le  Recontre  of  the  Waters. 

U  n'y  dans  la  wide  monde  a  valley  su£rej 

Comme  le  vale  in  whose  sein  meet  les  eaux  bril- 

liantes, 
Oh !  le  last  ray  of  sentiment  life  va  partir. 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  vale  dans  man  cceur  shall  eay 

pire  ! 
Ce  n^est  pas  that  Nature  has  shed  sur  le  scene. 
Her  crystal  sans  tache  and  her  plus  bright  of  green  ; 
'T  was  not  the  soft  munnur  of  ruisseau  or  rill ; 
Oh  non,  c^etait  quelque  chose  plus  ravissante  still ! 

Le  Tear  du  Soldat. 

II  tournait  sur  the  hill, 

Pour  prendre  fond  look  derniere^ 
Of  the  val  and  the  eglise  village, 

And  the,  by  the  brook,  chaumieref 
Ecoutant  to  the  sounds 

Long  heard  with  tant  de  charme, 
Le  soldat  leaned  on  his  epie 

And  wiped  away  a  larme  ! 

From  Tremblez-spear. 

Now  is  the  hiver  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  ett  by  Soleit  de  York. 

Par  ran. 

Mon  boat  is  sur  le  sand ! 
Mon  barque  est  on  the  sea ! 
Mais  Tommy  Plus,  avant  partir. 
Thy  double  santh  id  ! 


Reproduction  of  certain  Plants  compared 
WITH  Infusoria. — Perhaps  the  most  curious  anal- 
ogy between  animal  and  vegetable  organization  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  process  of  reproduction — 
which  in  some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  identity  with  that  of  plants 
than  in  any  other  function.  In  several  of  the  most 
minute  infusoria,  in  which,  nevertheless,  small  as 
they  are,  the  patient  investigation  of  Ehrenberg 
has  discovered  a  series  of  stomachs,  we  meet  with 
frequent  examples  of  multiplication  by  the  sponta- 
neous division  of  the  body  of  the  parent  into  two  or 
more  parts.  "  Many  species  of  monads,  for  in- 
stance, which  are  naturally  of  a  globular  shape, 
exhibit  at  a  certain  period  of  their  development  a 
slight  circular  groove  round  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  which  by  degrees  becoming  deeper,  changes 
their  form  to  that  of  an  hour-glass  ;  and  the  mid- 
dle part  becoming  still  more  contracted,  they  pre- 


sent the  appearance  of  two  balls  united  by  a  mere 
point.  The  monads  in  this  state  are  seen  s\vim- 
ming  irregularly  in  the  fluid,  as  if  animated  by  two 
different  volitions  ;  and  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  tearing  asunder  the  last  connecting  fibres,  dart- 
ing through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  of  surround- 
ing animalcules  ;  and  the  moment  this  slender  liga- 
ment is  broken,  each  is  seen  moving  away  from 
the  other  and  beginning  its  independent  existence." 
Now  although  we  have  not  in  the  vegetable  world 
any  instance  of  this  voluntary  division,  yet,  in  the 
all  but  spontaneous  action,  the  reproduction  of 
plants  by  the  division  of  their  parts  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  it ;  and  in  the  cases  to  be  further  men- 
tioned, the  resemblance  is  still  stronger.  The  Hy- 
dra, or  fresh-water  Polype,  "  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite multiplication  by  simple  division.  Thus,  if  it 
be  cut  asunder  transversely,  the  part  containing  a 
head  soon  supplies  itself  with  a  tail ;  and  the  de- 
tached tail  soon  shoots  forth  a  new  head,  with  a 
new  set  of  tentacula.  If  any  of  the  tentacula,  or 
any  portion  of  one  of  them  be  cut  oflf",  the  mutila- 
tion is  soon  repaired ;  and  if  the  whole  animal  be 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  pieces,  each  frag- 
ment acquires,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  parts  which 
are  wanting  to  render  it  a  complete  individual." 
In  this  same  animal,  (the  hydra,)  which  is  thus 
capable  of  being  increased  by  what  would  in  a 
plant  be  slips  or  cuttings,  the  natural  method  of 
propagation  is  analogous  to  that  of  many  plants — 
such  as  the  duck  weed  :  "  At  the  earliest  period  at 
which  the  young  of  this  animal  is  visible,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  small  tubercle,  or  bud,  rising  from  the 
surface  of  the  parent  hydra  ;  it  grows  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  remains  attached  for  a  considerable  peri- 
od ;  at  first  deriving  its  nourishment  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving its  mechanical  support  from  the  parent ; 
*  *  *  this  mode  of  multiplication,  in  its  first 
period,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  production  of 
a  vegetable  by  buds  ;  *  *  *  although  at  a  later 
stage,  it  differs  from  it  in  the  complete  detachment 
of  the  offspring  from  the  parent."  An  instance  of 
reproduction  occurs  in  the  sponges,  which  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  spontaneous  fructification 
and  bursting  of  the  thecae  of  many  of  the  Crypto- 
gamic  plants.  "  The  parts  of  the  spongia  panicca, 
which  are  naturally  transparent,  contain  at  certain 
seasons  a  multitude  of  opaque  yellow  spots,  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  which,  when  examined  by  a 
microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of  groups  of  ova, 
or  more  properly  gemmules,  since  we  cannot  dis- 
cover that  they  are  furnished  with  any  envelope. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  these  gemmules  cti- 
large  in  size,  each  assuming  an  oval  or  pear-like 
shape,  and  are  then  seen  projecting  from  the  sides 
of  the  internal  canals  of  the  parent,  to  which  they 
adhere  by  their  narrow  extremities.  In  process  of 
time  they  become  detached,  one  after  the  other, 
and  are  swept  along  by  the  currents  of  fluid,  which 
are  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  larger  orifices." 
"  When  two  gemmules,  in  the  course  of  their 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  a  watch-glass,  come  in 
contact  with  each  other,  their  clear  margins  unite 
without  the  least  interruption — in  a  few  days  we 
can  detect  no  line  of  distinction  between  them, 
and  they  continue  to  grow  as  one  animal.  The 
same  thing  happens,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Cavolini,  to  adult  sponges,  which,  on  coming 
into  mutual  contact,  grow  together,  and  form  an 
inseparable  union.  In  this  species  of  animal  graft- 
ing we  again  find  an  analogy  between  the  consti- 
tution of  zoophytes  and  that  of  plants." — Introducr 
tion  to  Vegetable  Physiology. 
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A    SEASONABLE    WORD    ON    RAILWAYS. 
BY    MR.    PUNCH. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Did- 
dlesex  Junction  Railway  to  one  another  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  company — Fitz  James  de  la  Pluche, 
Esq.,  Chairman — Punch  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman — 
the  latter  gentleman  delivered  the  following  speech 
in  reply  to  a  complimentary  oration  from  the  dis- 
tinguished president : — 
"  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  have  druflk  my 
health  is  most  gratifying  to  me.  I  won't  say  that 
*  tears  choke  my  utterance,'  as  O'Connell  did, 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,  the  other  day.  Humbug 
and  hypocrisy  will  not  pass  for  honest  emotion  in 
England  ;  and  never  can  be  welcome  to  honest 
men.  Gentlemen,  I  drink  all  your  good  healths 
in  return.     (Cheers.) 

"There  was  a  talk  last  week  of  an  order  in 
council  to  prohibit  the  further  issue  of  railroad 
prospectuses,  on  the  plea  that  there  were  too 
many  now  on  hand,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
parliament  to  discuss  those  schemes  already  extant 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session. 

"  Mr.  Punch  is  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion 
of  the  order  in  council,  for  various  cogent  reasons. 

"  In  the  first  place — do  we  wish  to  be  the  death 
of  the  House  of  Commons?  If  we  work  them 
with  bills  as  we  did  last  session,  every  one,  except 
a  few  of  the  tough  ones,  will  expire.  Fancy  a 
house  composed  of  Hume  and  Peel,  for  instance, 
whom  nothing  can  kill — old  Joe  with  his  stupid 
figures  of  arithmetic,  and  Bob  with  his  incompar- 
ably stupider  figures  of  speech.  {Sensation  dans 
Vauditoire.) 

"  Secondly — and  this  is  even  a  more  important 
reason  than  the  former — although  some  of  you, 
my  dear  brethren,  don't  care  a  jot  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  is  dead  or  alive,  yet  your  own 
interests  will  probably  aifect  you  sincerely.  Men 
and  shareholders,  you  have  already  signed  your 
deeds,  pocketed  your  premiums,  and  (the  scheme 
being  agreed  to  by  parliament,)  committed  your- 
selves to  the  finishing  of  your  respective  under- 
takings within  a  certain  space  of  say  three  years. 

"  Look,  my  dears,  at  the  number  of  schemes 
now  on  the  list !     I  can't  stop  to  count  them — I 
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can't  tell  the  number  of  deeds  I  myself  have 
signed — (hear,  hear,) — the  number  of  applications 
I  myself  have  made — {great  applause,) — but  O, 
my  dear  brother-shareholders,  which  among  you 
will  not  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  as  much 
money  to  pay  as  this  great  country  can  conve- 
niently fork  out ;  that  there  is  as  much  to  do  as 
our  laborers  possibly  can  do ;  and  that  it  will  be 
well  to  get  that  done  before  we  engage  ourselves 
farther  ? 

"  Parliament  binds  you  to  execute  your  con- 
tracts in  a  certain  short  period  of  years,  or  months 
almost.  You  must  have  the  iron  in  that  time,  and 
do  you  think  the  iron  masters  will  spare  youl 
You  must  have  the  labor  performed,  and  where  are 
the  hands  to  do  it  ?  Workmen  will  be  in  such 
request  for  the  next  three  years,  that  the  best  pro- 
fession for  younger  sons  will  be  the  pickaxe  and 
shovel.  Navies  may  dictate  their  own  terms — at 
least,  until  the  companies  are  bankrupt,  when 
there  will  be  no  labor,  nor  wages,  nor  railroads  at 
all.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  when  capitalists,  and 
iron  masters,  and  workmen,  sit  looking  at  each 
other  after  the  general  smash  that  our  haste  for 
speculation  has  occasioned.  {Profound  atten- 
tion.) 

"  Therefore,  dearly  beloved,  I  shall  in  my  place 
in  parliament,  or  if  called  to  attend  the  council'- 
board  of  my  sovereign,  approve  of  a  mild  check 
upon  railroad  speculation.  We  have  enough  on 
hand  at  present  for  any  prudent  men  to  perform. 
Next  year,  my  dear  brother-capitalists,  we  shall 
be  having  our  calls  to  pay,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  discharge  with  cheerful  punctuality. 
{Hear,  hear!  cries  of  Oh,  yes  /  Of  course .'  Wish 
you  may  get  it.)  1  am  not  a  croaker  by  nature, 
and  only  prophesy  on  rare  occasions ;  but,  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
touch-and-go  with  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
country  at  this  very  moment  when  I  am  drinking 
your  healths.  {Cheers.)  You  have  the  start  of 
all  Europe,  as  you  have  always  had  ;  and  the  rail- 
road system  successfully  carried  out,  will  make 
such  vast  changes,  and  work  such  prodigious  ben- 
efits, as  I  believe  a  man  has  scarcely  an  idea  of 
now.  {Sneers.)  But  (without  rebuking  the  sneer 
of  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Coldshoulder,  for  I  must 
speak  a  volume  to  set   him   right,  and  then  he 
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wouldn't  understand  me,)  it  depends  on  you  now, 
whether  the  preeminence  which  you  have  earned 
shall  remain  with  you,  or  the  ruin  which  all  the 
world  is  longing  to  see  accomplished,  shall  fall 
upon  you.     {Thrilling  sensation.) 

"  If  I  were  an  enemy  of  my  country — if  I  were 
a  aristocrat  bent  upon  the  maintenance  of  my 
order,  and  dimly  seeing  that,  with  the  triumph  of 
the  railroad  system  my  coronets,  and  my  lordships, 
and  my  stars  and  garters,  must  infallibly  disappear 
into  hades — I  would,  far  from  discouraging  the 
present  railroad  mania,  exaggerate  it  in  every 
way.  I  would  rejoice  to  see  the  capital  of  the 
country  engaging  itself  beyond  its  means — plung- 
ing into  speculations  which  must  end  hopelessly — 
and  then  the  ruined  land  would  come  under  my 
sway  again,  and  the  old  system  be  paramount 
once  more.  But  let  us  hope  better  things  of  the 
national  prudence,  and  that  our  own  greediness 
and  lust  of  gain  is  not  to  be  the  cause  of  our  ruin. 
If  we  are  but  prudent,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  anniversaries  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  celebrate  here ;  to  the  dividends  which  we  may 
announce  to  happy  shareholders  in  our  line ;  to 
the  branch  lines  which  may  spring  from  it ;  and  to 
the  premiums  which  we,  as  directors,  may  pocket. 
{Immense  cheering.)  I  will  conclude,  gentlemen, 
by  giving  you — The  railroad-market ,  and  may  we 
know  when  we  have  got  enough.^ ^ 

After  this  and  other  eloquent  speeches,  Mr. 
Punch  went  home  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  own  injunc- 
tions to  caution,  and  gloomy  predictions  regarding 
over-speculation,  the  infatuated  gentleman  wrote 
two-and-twenty  fresh  applications  for  shares  before 
he  went  to  bed  that  night. 


From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
ON     DEAFNESS. 

ii  SIT  in  silence — to  my  ear,  there  comes  no  sound 

of  words, 
;No  children's  ringing  laugh  I  hear,  nor  joyous 

song  of  birds — 
I  see  the  warblers  on  the  wing  and  children  sport- 
ing round, 
But  to  my  deadened  ear  they  bring  no  sweet  and 
welcome  sound. 

I  walk  in  silence — ^tho'  I  know  that  ev'ry  flow'r 

and  tree 
;  Is  vocal  with  the  music  sweet,  of  bird  and  hum- 
ming bee— 
"  I  see  the  fields  of  waving  corn  stirred  by  the  sum- 
mer breeze. 
But  still  to  me  no  sound  is  borne  from  flowers,  or 
fields,  or  trees. 

Each  day  I  see  around  our  board  my  friends  their 
places  fill — 

I  see  my  mother  ask  of  Ood  a  blessing  on  each 
meal ; 

But  yet  no  word  I   ever  hear  of  that  familiar 

prayer, 
.  And  not  a  sentence  greets  my  ear  from  all  assem- 
bled there. 

Although  to  church,  on  Sabbath  days,  I  duly  still 

repair, 
To  offer  there  my  sacrifice  of  humble  praise  and 

prayer, 
■  To  me  through   all  that  blest  abode   unbroken 

silence  reigns, 
:  Silent  to  me  ike  word.. of  God — silent  the  sacred 
strains. 


To  me  the  streams  in  silence  flow,  the  distant  sea 

to  join, 
There  's  music  in  their  waves  I  know,  to  every  ear 

but  mine, 
I  watch  the  billows  as  they  reach  and  break  upon 

the  shore. 
Yet  though  I  stand  upon  the  beach,  I  hear  their 

sound  no  more. 

To  me  the  storms  in  silence  roar- — the  threatening 

cloudfe  I  see, 
But  though  the  rain  in  torrents  pour,  it  brings  no 

sound  to  me — 
I  see   the  trees  by  tempest  riven,  its  gathering 

force  I  feel. 
Behold   the  angry  flash  of  heav'n,  yet  hear  no 

answering  peal. 

Alas !  to  me  all  nature's  voice,  is  now  forever 
mute, 

And  ne'er  again  may  I  rejoice  in  sound  of  song  or 
lute — 

Yet  still  doth  faithful  mem'ry  bring  the  sweet  me- 
lodious lays, 

I  heard  my  loved  companion  sing  in  earlier,  happier 
days. 

Oh  would  that  I  could  hear  once  more  the  charm- 
ing sound  of  words, 

The  music  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  melody 
of  birds — 

Could  hear  the  Sabbath  bell  again  sound  from  the 
house  of  prayer, 

And  join  in  every  sacred  strain  with  those  who 
worship  there. 

A.   G.   M. 

Cambridge,  Md.,  Oct.  Ist,  1845. 


SUNDAY   MORNING. 

How  calm  comes  on  this  holy  day ! 

Morning  unfolds  the  eastern  sky. 
And  upward  takes  her  lofty  way 

Triumphant  to  her  throne  on  high. 
Earth  glorious  wakes,  as  o'er  her  breast 

The  morning  flings  her  rosy  ray, 
And  blushing  from  her  dreamless  rest, 

Unveils  her  to  the  gaze  of  day  ; 
So  still  the  scene,  each  wakeful  sound 
Seems  hallowed  music  breathing  round. 

The  night  winds  to  their  mountain  caves, 

The  morning  mists  to  heaven's  blue  steep, 
And  to  their  ocean  depths  the  waves 

Are  gone,  their  holy  rest  to  keep. 
'Tis  tranquil  all — around — above— 

The  forests  far,  which  bound  the  scene, 
Are  peaceful  as  their  Maker's  love, 

Like  hills  of  everlasting  green  ; 
And  clouds,  like  earthly  barriers  stand, 
Or  bulwarks  of  some  viewless  land. 

Each  tree  that  lifts  its  arms  in  air, 

Or  hangs  its  pensive  head  from  high, 
Seems  bending  at  its  morning  prayer. 

Or  whispering  with  the  hours  gone  by. 
This  holy  morning,  Lord,  is  thine— 

Let  silence  sanctify  thy  praise. 
Let  heaven  and  earth  in  love  combine. 

And  morning  stars  their  music  raise  ;— 
For  'tis  the  day — ^joy — joy — ye  dead, 
When  death  and  hell  were  captive  led. 

Protestant  Churchman. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magaziae. 
ANDREW  CLEAVES. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  the  oldest  man  in  the 
parish  of  Redburn,  and  had  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  among  its  numerous  class  of  thriving 
and  industrious  husbandmen. 

Ilis  little  property,  which  had  descended  from 
father  to  son  for  many  generations,  consisted  of 
a  large  and  comfortable  cottage,  situated  on  the 
remote  verge  of  the  village  common,  a  })roductive 
garden,  and  a  few  fields,  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully,  rising  up  early,  and  late  taking  rest, 
that  by  the  time  he  had  attained  the  middle  period 
of  life,  he  was  enabled  to  rent  a  score  more  acres — 
liad  got  together  a  pretty  stock  of  catile — had 
built  a  barn — and  enclosed  a  rickyard — nud  drove 
as  fine  a  team  as  any  in  the  parish — was  altogether 
accounted  a  man  "  well  to  do  in  the  world,"  and 
was  generally  addressed  by  the  style  and  title  of 
*'  Farmer  Cleaves."  Then — and  not  till  then — 
and  still  with  most  phlegmatic  deliberation,  he 
began  to  look  about  him  for  a  partner — a  help  meet 
— in  the  true  homely  sense  of  the  word,  was  the 
wife  he  desired  to  take  unto  himself ;  and  it  was 
all  in  vain — "Love's  Labor  Lost" — that  many  a 
wealthy  farmer's  flaunting  daughter — and  many  a 
gay  damsel  of  the  second  table,  from  my  lord's, 
and  the  squire's — and  divers  other  fair  ones  set 
their  caps  at  wary  Andrew,  and  spake  sweet  words 
to  him  when  chance  threw  them  in  his  path,  and 
looked  sweet  looks  at  him,  when  he  sat  within 
eye-shot  at  church,  in  his  own  old  oaken  pew, 
hard  by  the  clerk's  desk,  with  his  tall,  bony,  ath- 
letic person,  erect  as  a  poker,  and  his  coal-black  hair 
(glossy  as  the  raven's  wing)  combed  smooth  down 
over  his  forehead,  till  it  met  the  intersecting  line 
of  two  straight  jetty  eyebrows,  almost  meeting 
over  the  high  curved  nose,  and  overhanging  a  pair 
of  eyes,  dark,  keen,  and  lustrous  ;  but  withal,  of 
a  severe  and  saturnine  expression,  well  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  the  closely  compressed  lips,  aod 
angular  jaw.  Those  lips  were  not  made  to  utter 
tender  nonsense — nor  those  eyes  for  ogling,  verily  ; 
but  the  latter  were  sharp  and  discerning  enough, 
to  find  out  such  qualifications  as  he  had  laid  down 
to  himself  as  indispensable  in  his  destined  spouse, 
among  which  (though  Andrew  Cleaves  was  justly 
accounted  a  close,  penurious  man)  money  was  not 
a  paramount  consideration,  as  he  wisely  argued 
within  himself  a  prudent  wife  might  save  him  a 
fortune,  though  she  did  not  bring  one.  A  small 
matter  by  way  of  portion,  could  not  come  amiss, 
however,  and  Andrew  naturally  weighed  in  with 
her  other  perfections  the  twenty  years'  savings  of 
the  vicar's  housekeeper,  whose  age  did  not  greatly 
exceed  his  own — who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  housewife  in  the  parish,  and  the  most  skilful 
dairy-woman,  having  come  from  a  famous  cheese 
country,  whose  fashions  she  had  successfully  in- 
troduced at  Redburn  Vicarage.  Beside  which, 
Mrs.  Dinah  was  a  staid,  quiet  person — not  given 
to  gadding  and  gossiping  and  idle  conversation  ; 
and,  '*  moreover,"  quoth  Andrew,  "  I  have  a  re- 
spect unto  the  damsel,  and,  verily,  I  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse."  "  Marry  in  haste,  and  re- 
pent at  leisure,"  was  however,  another  of  An- 
drew's favorite  sayings,  so  he  took  another  year  or 
two  to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  ;  but 
as  all  things  earthly  come  to  an  end,  so  at  last  did 
Andrew  Cleaves'  ponderings ;  and  as  his  actual 
wooing  was  by  no  means  so  tedious  an  affair,  and 
as  the  discreet  Dinah  had  had  ample  time  for  de- 


liberation while  the  important  question  was  pend- 
ing, the  favored  suitor  was  not  kept  long  on  the 
rack  of  uncertainty,  and  the  third  Sunday,  which 
completed  the  bans,  saw  Mrs.  Dinah  "  endowed," 
by  Andrew  Cleaves,  with  "  all  his  worldly  goods," 
and  installed  Lady  and  Mistress  of  his  hitherto 
lonely  dwelling. 

He  had  no  reason  to  repent  his  choice.  For 
once  Dame  Fortune  (so  often  reviled  for  her 
strange  blunders  in  matchmaking — so  often 
accused  of  "joining  the  gentle  with  the  rude,") 
had  hooked  together  two  kindred  souls  ;  and  it 
seemed  indeed  as  if  Andrew  had  only  reunited  to 
himself  a  some  time  divided  portion  of  his  oun 
nature,  so  marvellously  did  he  and  his  prudent 
Dinah  sympathize  in  their  views,  habits,  and 
principles.  Thrift — thrift — thrift — and  the  accu- 
mulation of  worldly  substance,  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  their  thoughts,  dreams,  and  undertak- 
ings ;  yet  were  they  rigidly  just  and  honest  in  all 
their  dealings,  even  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  of  which  they  scorned  to  take  advantage  in  a 
doubtful  matter ;  and  Andrew  Cleaves  had  been 
known  more  than  once  to  come  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  distressed  neighbors  (on  good  security 
indeed,)  but  on  more  liberal  terms  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  of  his  parsimonious  habits, 
or  than  were  offered  by  persons  of  more  reputed 
generosity. 

Moreover,  he  was  accounted — and  he  surely 
accounted  himself — a  very  religious  man,  and  a 
very  pious  Christian — '*  a  serious  Christian,"  he 
denominated  himself;  and  such  a  one  he  was  in 
good  truth,  if  a  sad  and  grave  aspect — solemn 
speech,  much  abounding  in  Scriptural  phrases — 
slow  delivery,  erect  deportment,  and  unsocial  re- 
serve, constitute  fair  claims  to  this  distinction. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  regular  church-goer — an  in- 
defatigable reader  of  his  Bible,  (of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Epistles  in  particular,)  fasted 
rigidly  on  all  days  appointed  by  the  church — 
broke  the  heads  of  all  the  little  boys  who  whistled, 
within  his  hearing,  on  Sabbaths  and  saints'  days 
— said  immoderate  long  graces  before  and  after 
meals,  and  sang  hymns  by  the  hour,  though  he 
had  no  more  voice  than  a  cracked  pitcher,  and  not 
ear  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  tunes  of  the 
100th  Psalm,  and  "  Molly  put  the  Kettle  on." 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  a  dutiful,  if  not  an 
affectionate  son — was  a  good,  if  not  a  tender  hus- 
band— a  neighbor  of  whose  integrity  no  one 
doubted — a  most  respectable  parishioner  ;  and,  yet, 
with  all  this,  Andrew  Cleaves'  was  not  vital  re- 
ligion,  for  it  partook  not  of  that  blessed  spirit  of 
love,  meekness,  and  charity,  which  vaunteth  not 
itself — is  not  puffed  up — thinketh  no  evil  of  its 
neighbor — neither  maketh  broad  its  phylacteries, 
nor  prayeth  in  the  corners  of  market-places,  to  be 
seen  of  men.  He  was  neither  extortionate  nor  a 
drunkard.  He  gave  tithes  of  all  that  he  possessed. 
He  did  not  give  half  his  goods  to  the  poor  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  make  out  such  a  cata- 
logue of  claims  on  the  peculiar  favor  of  Heaven, 
as  very  comfortably  satisfied  his  own  conscience, 
and  left  him  quite  at  leisure  to  "  despise  others." 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Andrew  Cleaves 
to  have  imbibed  from  his  parents  those  narrow 
views  of  Christianity,  and  their  early  death  had 
left  him  an  unsociable  being,  unloving,  unloved, 
and  unconnected,  till  he  changed  his  single  for  a 
married  state. 

"  Habits  are  stubborn  things  ; 
And  by  the  time  a  man  is  turned  of  forty, 
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His  ruling  passions  grow  so  haughty, 
There  is  no  clipping  of  his  wings." 

Now,  Andrew  was  full  forty-three  when  he 
entered  the  pale  of  matrimony,  and  the  staid 
Dinah,  three  good  years  his  senior,  had  no  wish 
to  clip  them,  being,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  his 
very  counterpart,  his  "  mutual  head"  in  all  essen- 
tial points ;  so,  without  a  spark  of  what  silly 
swains  and  simple  maidens  call  love,  and  some 
wedded  folks  "  tender  friendship,"  our  serious 
couple  jogged  on  together  in  a  perfect  matrimonial 
rail-road  of  monotonous  conformity,  and  Andrew- 
Cleaves  might  have  gone  down  to  his  grave  un- 
conscious that  hearts  were  made  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  circulate  the  blood,  if  the  birth  of  a 
son,  in  the  second  year  of  his  union,  had  not 
opened  up  in  his  bosom  such  a  fountain  of  love  and 
tenderness,  as  gushed  out,  like  water  from  the 
flinty  rock  ;  and  became  thenceforth  the  master 
passion,  the  humanizino:  feeling  of  his  stern  and 
powerful  character.  The  mother's  fondness,  and 
she  was  a  fond  mother,  was  nothing,  compared 
with  that  with  which  the  father  doated  on  his 
babe  ;  and  he  would  rock  its  cradle,  or  hush  it  in 
his  arms,  or  sing  to  it  by  the  hour,  though  the 
lullaby  seldom  varied  from  the  100th  psalm,  and, 
as  he  danced  it  to  the  same  exliilarating  tune,  it 
was  a  wonder  that  the  little  Josiah  clapped  his 
hands,  and  crowed  with  antic  mirth,  instead  of 
comporting  himself  with  the  solemnity  of  a  parish 
clerk  in  swaddling  clothes. 

It  was  strangle  and  pleasant  to  observe,  how  the 
new  and  holy  feeling  of  parental  love  penetrated, 
like  a  fertilizing  dew,  the  hitherto  hard,  insensible 
nature  of  Andrew  Cleaves  ;  how  it  extended  its 
sweet  influence  beyond  the  exciting  object,  the  in- 
fant darling,  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  general,  dis- 
posing his  heart  to  kindliness  and  pity,  and  almost 
to  sociability.  In  the  latter  virtue,  he  made  so 
great  progress  as  to  invite  a  few  neighbors  to  the 
christening  feast,  charging  his  dame  to  treat  them 
handsomely  to  the  best  of  everything,  and  he  him- 
self, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  "  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,"  pressed  and  smiled,  and  played 
the  courteous  host  to  a  miracle. 

And  sometimes,  on  his  way  home  of  an  evening, 
he  would  stop  and  exchange  a  few  words  with  an 
•acquaintance,  at  his  cottage  door,  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  some  chubby  boy,  with  whose  short  limbs 
and  infant  vigfor  he  would  compare,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  the  healthful  beauty  of  his  own  urchin.  But 
ffreat,  indeed,  was  the  amazement  of  Dame 
Cleaves,  when  Andrew,  who  had  always  "  set  his 
face  like  a  flint"  against  the  whole  tribe  of  idle 
mendicants,  making  it  a  rule,  not  only  to  chase 
them  from  his  own  door,  but  to  consign  them,  if 
possible,  to  the  wholesome  coercion  of  the  parish 
stocks,  actually  went  the  length  of  bestowing  a 
comfortable  meal,  a  night's  shelter  in  an  out- 
house, and  a  bed  of  clean  straw,  on  a  soldier's 
widow,  who  was  travelling,  with  her  babe  in  her 
arms,  towards  the  far  distant  home  of  its  dead 
father. 

Dame  Cleaves  stared  in  strange  perplexity,  and 
said  something  about  "charity  beginning  at 
home,"  and  "  coming  to  want,'"  and,  "  harboring 
idle  hussies  and  their  brats,"  But  Andrew  was 
peremptory,  for  his  eye  had  glanced  from  the  poor 
soldier's  fatherless  babe  to  the  cherished  creature 
at  that  time  nestling  in  his  own  bosom.  So  the 
widow  was  "  warmed  and  fed,"  and  left  a  bless- 
ing on  her  benefactor,  who,  on  his  part,  failed  not 


to  accompany  his  parting  "  God  speed  you,"  and 
the  small  piece  of  money  which  accompanied  it, 
with  an  impressive  lecture  on  the  sinfulness  of 
want  and  pauperism,  and  a  comfortable  assurance, 
that  they  v,  ere  always  deserved  manifestations  of 
divine  displeasure. 

Just  as  the  little  Josiah  had  attained  his  second 
year,  Andrew  Ch-aves  was  called  on  to  resign  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  who  went  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
after  a  short  but  sharp  illness.  She  had  so  fully 
realized  all  the  calculations  that  had  decided  An- 
drew to  choose  her  for  his  mate,  that  he  regretted 
her  loss  very  sincerely  ;  but  resignation,  he  justly 
observed,  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  Andrew 
was  wonderfully  resigned  and  composed,  even  in 
the  early  days  of  his  bereavement,  throwing  out 
many  edifying  comments  on  the  folly  and  sinful- 
ness of  immoderate  grief,  together  with  sundry 
apposite  remarks,  well  befitting  his  own  circum- 
stances, and  a  few  proverbial  illustrations  and  ob- 
servations, such  as,  "  misfortunes  never  come 
alone,  for  his  poor  dame  was  taken  at  night,  and 
the  old  gander  was  found  dead  in  the  morning-. " 
Moreover,  he  failed  not  to  sum  up,  as  sources  of 
rational  consolation,  "  that  it  had  pleased  the  Lord 
to  spare  her,  till  the  boy  ran  alone,  and  Daisey's 
calf  was  weaned,  and  all  the  bacon  cured  ;  and  he 
himself  had  become  fully  competent  to  supply  her 
place  in  the  manufacturing  of  cheeses."  So  An- 
drew buried  his  wife,  and  was  comforted. 

And,  from  the  night  of  her  death,  he  took  his 
little  son  to  his  own  bed,  and  laid  him  in  his 
mother's  place  ;  and  long  and  fervent  were  the 
prayers  he  ejaculated  before  he  went  to  rest, 
kneeling  beside  his  sleeping  child  ;  and  cautious 
and  tender  as  a  mother's  kiss,  was  that  he  im- 
printed on  its  innocent  brow,  before  he  turned  him- 
self to  slumber.  Early  in  the  morning  an  elderly 
widow,  who  had  been  used  to  cook  his  victuals, 
and  set  the  cottage  to  rights  before  his  marriage, 
came  to  take  up  and  tend  the  boy,  and  get  break- 
fast for  him  and  his  father,  and  she  was  now  de- 
tained through  the  day,  in  the  care  of  household 
concerns,  and  of  the  motherless  little  one.  She 
was  a  good  and  tender  foster-mother,  and  a  care- 
ful manager  withal,  falling  readily  into  Andrew's 
ways  and  likings  ;  a  woman  of  few  words,  and 
content  with  little  more  than  her  victuals  and  drink 
— and  (inoffensive  and  taciturn  as  she  was)  he  had 
a  feeling  of  snug  satisfaction  in  locking  her  out 
every  evening  when  she  betook  herself  to  sleep  at 
her  own  cottage.  Then  was  Andrew  wont  to 
turn  back  to  his  own  solitary  hearth,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  self-gratulation,  not  evincing  much  taste  for 
social  enjoyment,  or  any  disposition  again  to  barter 
his  secure  state  of  single  blessedness  for  a  chance 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery — from  which,  having 
drawn  a  first-rate  prize,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous to  expect  a  second. 

What  with  old  Jenny's  help,  and  his  own  nota- 
bility, (he  had  not  lived  so  long  a  bachelor  without 
having  acquired  some  skill  in  housewifery,)  he  got 
on  very  comfortably  ;  and  for  a  living  object  to 
care  for,  and  to  love,  the  little  Josiah  was  to  him 
wife,  child,  companion — everything  !  So  Andrew 
continued  faithful  as  a  widowed  turtle  to  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  Dinah  ;  and  the  mother- 
less boy  throve  as  lustily  as  if  he  had  continued  to 
nestle  under  the  maternal  wing.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  fine  sturdy  little  fellow,  full  of  life  and  glee,  and 
"  quips  and  cranks,  and  mirthftd  smiles,"  and  yet 
as  like  Andrew  as  "two  peas."  "The  very 
moral  of  the  father,"  said  old  Jenny,  "  only  not 
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so  solemn  like."  He  had  Andrew's  jetty  eye- 
brows, and  black  lustrous  eyes,  deep  set  under  the 
broad  projecting  brow  ;  but  they  looked  out  with 
roguish  mirth  from  their  shadowy  cells,  and  the 
raven  hair,  that,  like  his  father's,  almost  touched 
his  straight  eyebrows,  clung  clustering  over  them, 
and  round  his  little  fat  poll,  in  a  luxuriance  of 
rich,  close,  glossy  curls.  His  mouth  was  shaped 
like  his  father's,  too  ;  but  Andrew's  could  never, 
even  in  childhood,  have  relaxed  into  such  an  ex- 
pression of  dimpled  mirth,  as  the  joyous  laugh 
burst  out — that  sound  of  infectious  gladness,  which 
rings  to  one's  heart's  core  like  a  peal  of  merry 
bells.  He  was  a  fine  little  fellow  !  and,  at  five 
years  old,  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  doating  father, 
not  only  for  his  vigorous  beauty,  but  for  his  quick 
parts,  and  wonderful  forwardness  in  learning  ;  for 
Andrew  was  a  scholar,  and  liad  early  taken  in 
hand  his  son's  education  ;  so  that,  at  the  age  above 
mentioned,  he  could  spell  out  passages  in  any 
printed  book,  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Belief,  and  great  part  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
though  he  stuck  fast  at  the  39  Articles,  and  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  his  father  had  thought  it 
expedient  to  include  among  his  theological  studies. 
It  was  the  proudest  day  of  Andrew  Cleaves'  whole 
life,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  led  his  little  son 
by  the  hand  up  the  aisle  of  his  parish  church,  into 
his  own  pew,  and  lifted  up  the  boy  upon  the  seat 
beside  him,  where  (so  well  had  he  been  tutored, 
and  so  profound  was  his  childish  awe,)  he  stood 
stock  still,  with  his  new  red  prayer-book  held  open 
in  his  two  little  chubby  hands,  and  his  eyes  im- 
movably fixed,  "  not  on  the  book,  but"  on  his 
father's  face.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  boy, 
for,  verily,  a  comical  little  figure  did  the  young 
Josiah  exhibit  that  Sabbath-day.  Andrew  Cleaves 
had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  petticoats,  (though 
of  course,  he  had  never  hinted  as  much  in  his  late 
spouse's  hearing,)  and  could  ill  brook  that  his  son 
and  heir,  a  future  lord  of  creation,  should  be  igno- 
niiniously  trammelled  even  in  swaddling  clothes. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  a  change  was  feasible — far 
sooner  than  old  Jenny  allowed  it  to  be  so — the  boy 
was  emancipated  from  his  effeminate  habiliments, 
and  made  a  man  of — a  little  man  complete,  in  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  breeches,  made  after  the  precise 
fashion  of  his  father's,  who  had  set  the  tailor  to 
work  in  his  own  kitchen,  under  his  own  eye,  and 
on  a  half-worn  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  out  of 
which  enough  remained  in  excellent  preservation, 
to  furnish  a  complete  equipment  for  the  man  in 
miniature.  So  little  Josiah's  Sunday-going  suit 
consisted  of  a  long-tailed  coat  of  dark  blue  broad 
cloth,  lapelled  back  with  two  rows  of  large  gilt 
basket-work  buttons;  a  red  plush  waistcoat,  (the 
month  being  July,)  brown  corduroy  breeches  with 
knee  buckles,  grey  worsted  hose,  and  large  new 
squ;ired-toed  shoes,  with  a  pair  of  heavy  silver 
buckles,  once  belonging  to  his  mother,  that,  cover- 
ing his  little  feet  quite  across,  like  a  couple  of 
pack-saddles,  touched  the  ground,  as  he  walked, 
on  either  side  of  them.  Add  to  this,  a  stiff  broad- 
brimmed  beaver,  (padded  within  all  round,  to  fit 
his  tiny  pate,)  under  the  shadow  of  which  the 
baby-face  was  scarce  discoverable,  and  the  whole 
diminutive  person  moved  like  a  walking  mush- 
room. 

Proud  was  the  boy  of  his  first  appearance,  so 
equipped,  before  the  assembled  congregation  ;  and 
very  proud  was  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  felt  as  if 
now  indeed  he  might  assume  unto  himself,  before 
the  elders  of  his  people,  the  honor  of  being  father 
to  a  man-child. 


From  that  day  forth,  little  Josiah,  led  in  his 
father's  hand,  came  regularly  to  church  every 
sabbath-day;  but,  alas!  his  after  demeanor,  during 
service,  by  no  means  realized  the  promise  of  that 
solemn  propriety  wherewith  he  comported  himself, 
on  his  first  memorable  appearance ;  and  it  soon 
required  Andrew's  utmost  vigilance  to  rebuke  and 
check  his  son's  restless  and  mischievous  propensi- 
ties. Great  was  the  father's  horror  and  conster- 
nation, on  detecting  him  in  the  very  act  of  making 
faces  at  the  vicar  himself,  whose  unfortunate  obli- 
quity of  vision  had  excited  the  boy's  monkey  tal- 
ent of  mimicry  ;  and,  at  last,  the  young  rebel  was 
suddenly  and  forever  deposed  from  his  lofty  station 
on  the  seat  beside  his  father,  for  having  taken  a 
sly  opportunity  of  pinning  the  hind  bow  of  an  old 
lady's  bonnet  to  the  back  of  her  pew,  whereby  her 
bald  pate  was  cruelly  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation,  as  she  rose  up  with  unsuspected 
innocence,  at  the  Gloria  Patri. 

At  home,  too,  Andrew  soon  discovered  that  his 
parental  cares  were  likely  to  multiply  in  full  pro- 
portion to  his  parental  pleasures.  Little  Josiah 
was  quick  at  learning,  but  of  so  volatile  a  spirit, 
that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  father's  finest  moral 
declamations,  or  most  elaborate  expoundings,  he 
would  dart  off  after  a  butterfly,  or  mount  astride 
on  the  old  sheep-dog ;  and  at  last,  when  sharply 
rebuked  for  his  irreverent  antics,  look  up  piteously 
in  his  father's  face,  and  yawn  so  disconsolately, 
that  Andrew's  iron  jaws  were  fain  to  sympathize 
with  the  infectious  grimace,  to  their  owner's  infi- 
nite annoyance.  At  meal  times,  it  was  well-nigh 
impossible  to  keep  his  little  hands  from  the  platter, 
while  his  father  pronounced  a  long  and  compre- 
hensive grace,  with  an  especial  supplication  for  the 
virtues  of  abstinence  and  forbearance  ;  and  so  far 
from  continuing  to  take  pride  in  the  manly  dignity 
of  his  raiment,  it  became  necessary  to  dock  his 
waistcoat  flaps,  and  the  long  skirts  of  his  week- 
day coat,  the  pockets  of  the  former  being  invaria- 
bly crammed  with  pebbles,  munched  apples,  worms, 
brown  sugar,  snails,  cock-chafers,  and  all  manner 
of  abominations  ;  and  on  the  latter,  it  was  not  only 
his  laudable  custom  to  squat  himself  in  the  mud 
and  mire,  but  being  of  an  imitative  and  inventive 
genius,  and  having  somewhere  read  a  history  of 
the  beavers,  he  forthwith  began  to  practise  their 
ingenious  mode  of  land-carriage,  by  dragging  loads 
of  rubbish  behind  him  on  the  aforesaid  coat-tails, 
as  he  slid  along  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Greatly  did  Andrew  Cleaves  marvel  that  a  son 
of  his  should  evince  such  unseemly  propensities, 
having  perpetually  before  his  eyes  an  example  of 
sober  seriousness  and  strict  propriety.  But,  never- 
theless, he  doated  on  the  boy  with  unabated  fond- 
ness— toiled  for  him — schemed  for  him — waked  for 
him — dreamt  of  him — lived  in  him — idolized  him  ! 
— Yes  ! — Andrew  Cleaves,  who  had  been  wont  to 
hold  forth  so  powerfully  on  the  sin  and  folly  of 
idol  worship,  he  set  up  in  his  heart  an  earthly 
image,  and  unconsciously  exalted  it  above  his 
Maker. 

Andrew's  cottage  was  situated  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  a  large  and  lonely  common,  which  separ- 
ated it  from  the  village  of  Redburn,  and  it  was 
also  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other  hab- 
itation. He  had  taken  upon  himself  his  son's 
early  instruction,  and  it  was  consequently  easy 
enough  to  maintain  a  point  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  that  of  keeping  the  boy  aloof  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  village  children,  or  indeed  with  any 
persons  save  himself  and  old  Jenny,  except  in  hi<; 
company.     This  system,  to  which  he  rigidly  ad- 
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hered,  had  a  very  unfavorable  effect  on  his  own 
character,  repressing  in  it  all  those  kindlier  and 
more  social  feelings,  which  had  almost  struggled 
into  preponderance,  when  the  hard  surface  was 
partially  thawed,  by  the  new  sense  of  parental  ten- 
derness, and  while  his  son  was  yet  a  cradled  babe, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  for  him  on  the 
score  of  evil  communications.  But  now  he  guarded 
him  as  misers  guard  their  gold.  As  he  himself, 
alas !  hoarded  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness 
(his  secondary  object)  but  "  solely  for  his  darling's 
sake."  So  Andrew  compromised  the  matter  with 
his  conscience  ;  and  so  he  would  have  answered  to 
any  inquiring  Christian. 

The  boy,  though  thus  debarred  from  all  com- 
munication save  with  his  father  and  old  Jenny, 
was  nevertheless  as  happy  as  any  child  of  the  same 
age.  Pie  had  never  known  the  pleasures  of  asso- 
ciation with  youthful  playmates — he  was  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  invention,  particularly  in  the 
science  of  mischief — he  completely  ruled  old  Jenny 
in  the  absence  of  his  father,  and  (except  at  lesson 
times,  and  on  Sabbaths)  had  acquired  more  ascend- 
ancy over  that  stern  father  himself,  than  Andrew 
any  way  suspected. 

The  interval  between  the  boy's  fourth  and  sev- 
enth year  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  in  the  whole 
lives  of  father  and  son  ;  but  that  state  of  things 
could  not  continue.  Andrew  Cleaves  had  aspiring 
views  for  his  young  Josiah — and  it  had  always 
been  his  intention  to  give  him  "  the  best  of  learn- 
ing;" in  furtherance  of  which  purpose,  he  had 
looked  about  him  almost  from  the  hour  of  the  boy's 
birth,  for  some  respectable  school  wherein  to  place 
him,  when  his  own  stock  of  information  became 
incompetent  to  the  task  of  teaching.  He  had  at  last 
pitched  upon  a  grammar  school  in  the  county  town, 
about  five  miles  from  his  own  habitation,  where 
the  sons  of  respectable  tradesmen  and  farmers 
were  boarded,  and  taught  upon  moderate  terms ; 
though,  to  do  Andrew  justice,  saving  considera- 
tions were  not  paramount  with  him,  when  his  son's 
welfare  was  concerned,  and  he  was  far  more  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  that  his  morals,  as  well  as  his 
learning,  would  be  strictly  attended  to.  On  that 
head,  he,  of  course,  received  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  the  master  of  the  "academy  for 
young  gentlemen,"  and  having  likewise  ascer- 
tained that  the  boy  would  have  an  ample  allowance 
of  wholesome  food,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  An- 
drew Cleaves  threw  the  "  moderate  terms"  as  the 
third  weight  into  the  scale  of  determination. 

The  greater  number  of  the  boys — those  whose 

parents  were  dwellers  in  the  town  of  C -,  were 

only  day-boarders;  but  some,  whose  families  lived 
at  a  greater  distance,  went  home  on  Saturdays 
only,  to  spend  the  Sabbath-day ;  and  it  was  An- 
drew's private  solace,  to  think  that  the  separation 
from  his  child  would  be  rendered  less  painful  by 
that  weekly  meeting.  It  had  taken  him  full  six 
months,  and  sundry  journeyings  too  and  fro,  to 
make  all  his  arrangements  with  the  master.  But 
at  last  they  were  completed,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  trial — ^the  hard,  hard  trial — of  parting  with 
that  creature  who  constituted  his  all  of  earthly 
happiness.  Andrew  was  a  hard  man,  little  sus- 
ceptible of  tender  weakness  in  his  own  nature,  and 
ever  prone  to  contemn  and  censure  in  others  the 
indulgence  of  any  feeling  incompatible  (in  his 
opinion)  with  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  the  duty 
of  a  Christian. 

His  God  was  not  a  God  of  love  ;  and  when  he 
rebuked  the  natural  tears  of  the  afflicted — the  sub- 


missive sorrows  of  the  stricken  heart — it  was  in 
blind  forgetfulness  of  him  who  wept  over  the  grave 
of  his  friend  Lazarus.  He  had  honored  his  pa- 
rents during  their  lifetime,  and  buried  them  with 
all  decent  observance  ;  but  with  no  other  outward 
demonstration  of  woe,  than  a  more  sombre  shade 
on  his  always  severe  countenance.  "  The  desire 
of  his  eyes"  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  had 
shown  himself  a  pattern  of  pious  resignation.  And 
now  he  was  to  part  with  his  son  for  a  season,  and 
who  could  doubt  that  the  temporary  sacrifice  would 
be  made  with  stoical  firmness?  And  so  it  should 
verily,  was  Andrew's  purpose  ; — upon  the  strength 
of  which  he  proceeded,  with  old  Jenny's  advice 
and  assistance,  to  make  requisite  preparation  for 
the  boy's  equipment.  Nay,  he  was  so  far  master 
of  himself,  as  to  rebuke  the  old  woman's  foolish 
fondness,  when  she  remarked,  "  how  lonesome 
the  cottage  would  seem  when  the  dear  child  was 
gone ;"  and  he  expressed  himself  the  more  wrath- 
fully,  from  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  unwonted 
rising  in  his  throat,  which  half  choked  him  as  he 
went  "maundering  on." 

To  the  child  himself,  he  had  not  yet  breathed  a 
syllable  of  his  intentions,  and  yet  more  than  twice 
or  thrice  he  had  taken  him  on  his  knee,  to  tell  him 
of  the  approaching  change.  But  something  always 
occurred  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  purpose — 
the  boy  stopt  his  mouth  with  kisses — or  he  prat- 
tled so  there  was  no  getting  in  a  word  edgeways 
— or  it  would  do  as  well  in  the  evening,  when  he 
came  home  from  his  fields.  But  then,  the  young 
one  came  running  to  meet  him,  and  had  always 
so  much  to  ask  and  tell,  that  the  important  com- 
munication was  still  delayed.  In  the  morninir, 
before  he  rose  from  his  pillow,  he  would  tell  it  as 
the  boy  lay  still  by  his  side  ;  but  while  the  secret 
was  actually  on  his  lips,  his  little  bedfellow  crept 
into  his  bosom,  and  nestled  there  so  lovingly,  that 
his  voice  died  away,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  heart,  and  the  words  were  yet  un- 
spoken. At  length  he  hit  upon  an  opportunity, 
which  was  sure  to  present  itself  ere  long.  The 
next  time  Josiah  was  idle  and  refractory  at  his 
lessons — that  very  moment,  in  the  strength  of 
indignation,  he  would  tell  him  he  was  to  leave  his 
father's  roof,  and  he  consigned  to  the  rule  of  stran- 
gers. Alas  !  that  fitting  occasion  was  in  vain  laid 
wait  for — Josiah  truly  did  his  best  to  forward  it, 
but  the  father  could  not  be  angry — and  he  could 
not  speak. 

At  last,  seriously  angry  with  himself — humili- 
ated at  the  triumph  of  human  weakness,  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  boasted  himself  superior — Andrew- 
departed  one  morning  to  his  labors  earlier  than 
usual,  having  deputed  to  Jenny  the  task,  to  which 
he  felt  himself  unequal.  All  that  morning  the  fa- 
ther's thoughts  were  with  his  child.  He  pictured 
to  himself  the  first  burst  of  distress — the  first 
grievous  surprise — the  inconsolable  sorrow  at  the 
thought  of  parting — and  he  longed  to  return,  and 
clasp  the  boy  to  his  heart,  and  to  kiss  ofi'  the  tears 
from  his  dear  face,  and  to  comfort  him  with  sooth- 
ing words  and  indulgent  promises. 

JBut  still  as  the  fond  impulse  rose  within  him,  he 
wrestled  with  it  manfully,  and  lashed  on  his  team, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  plough,  as  if  to  support 
himself  in  resolute  forbearance.  No  wonder  the 
furrows  Andrew  traced  that  day  were  the  most 
uneven  he  had  ever  drawn  since  the  hour  he  first 
guided  his  own  plough  on  his  own  acres.  He  kept 
firm  to  his  post,  however,  till  the  usual  dinner- 
hour,  and  even  left  the  field  with   his  laborers, 
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without  deviating  from  his  accustomed  firm,  dehb- 
erate  step  ;  but  when  they  had  turned  out  of  sight 
to  their  own  homes,  then  Andrew  speeded  on  rap- 
idly towards  his  own  cottage,  till  just  within  sight 
of  it,  he  spied  the  little  Josiah  running  forward  to 
meet  him.  Then  again  he  slackened  his  pace,  for 
his  heart  shrunk  from  the  first  burst  of  the  boy's 
impetuous  sorrow. 

But  those  apprehensions  were  soon  exchanged 
fur  feelings  of  a  more  irritable  nature,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  merry  urchin  bounded  towards 
him  with  more  than  his  usual  exuberant  glee ;  and 
the  first  words  he  distinguished  were, — "  Father, 
father,  I  'm  going  to  school ! — I  'rn  going  to  school ! 
— I  'm  going  to  town,  father  ! — I  'm  going  to  school ! 
When  shaU  I  go  ? — Shall  I  go  to-morrow  1  Shall 
I  take  my  new  clothes,  father?  And  my  hoop, 
and  my  lamb,  and  old  Dobbin  ?" 

A  bitter  pang  it  was  that  shot  through  Andrew's 
heart  at  that  moment — a  bitter  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  that  he  experienced.  He  made  no  allowance 
for  the  volatile  nature  of  childhood — its  restless  de- 
sire of  change  and  love  of  novelty,  its  inconsidera- 
tion — its  blissful  recklessness  of  the  future.  He 
read  only  in  the  boy's  exulting  rapture,  that  this 
his  only,  only  child — the  only  creature  he  had 
ever  loved — who  had  slept  in  his  bosom,  and  prat- 
tled on  his  knee,  and  won  from  him  such  fond 
indulgences  as  he  could  scarce  excuse  to  his  own 
conscience — this  darling  of  his  age,  now  on  the 
eve  of  a  first  separation,  broke  out  into  extravagant 
joy  at  the  prospect,  and  testified  no  anxiety,  but  to 
take  with  him  his  playthings,  and  his  dumb  favor- 
ites. The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  came  upon 
Andrew  like  an  ice-bolt,  and  there  he  stood  motion- 
less, looking  sternly  and  fixedly  on  the  poor  child, 
who  was  soon  awed  and  silenced  by  his  father's 
unwonted  aspect,  and  stood  trembling  before  him, 
fearing  he  knew  not  what.  At  last  he  softly  whis- 
pered, sidling  closely  up,  and  looking  earnestly  and 
fearfully  in  his  father's  face, — "  Shall  I  not  go  to 
school  then?     Old  Jenny  said  I  should." 

That  second,  quiet  interrogatory  restored  to  An- 
drew the  use  of  speech,  and  the  mastery  over  all 
his  softer  feelings.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  taking  the 
boy's  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly  within  his  own, 
as  he  led  him  homeward — "  Yes,  Josiah,  you 
shall  go  to  school — you  have  been  kept  too  long  at 
home — to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath — but  on  Monday 
you  shall  go.  On  Monday,  my  child,  you  shall 
leave  your  father." 

That  last  sentence,  and  a  something  he  perceiv- 
ed but  comprehended  not,  in  his  father's  voice  and 
manner,  painfully  affected  the  boy,  and  he  burst 
into  tears,  and,  clinging  to  his  father's  arm,  sobbed 
out — "  But  you  will  go  with  me,  father;  and  you 
will  come  and  see  me  every  day,  will  you  not? 
And  I  shall  soon  come  home  again.^' 

That  artless  burst  of  natural  alfection  fell  like 
balm  on  Andrew's  irritated  feelings,  and  he  caught 
up  his  child  to  his  bosom,  and  blessed  and  kissed 
him,  and  then  they  "  reasoned  together  :"  and  the 
father  told  his  boy  how  he  should  fetch  him  home 
every  Saturday  with  Dobbin  ;  and  how  they  should 
still  go  hand-in-hand  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
and  how  his  lamb,  and  the  grey  colt,  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  his  absence ;  and  his  hoop  and 
other  toys  might  be  carried  with  him  to  school. 

Then  the  child  began  again  his  joyous  prattle, 
with  now  and  then  a  sob  between  ;  and  the  father 
kissed  his  wet  glowing  cheek,  carrying  him  all  the 
way  home  in  his  arms ;  and  thus  lovingly  they 
entered  the  little  garden,  and  the  preity  cottage. 


and  sat  down  side  by  side,  to  the  neat  homely  meal 
old  Jenny  had  provided. 

The  Sabbath-day  passed  on  as  usual ;  its  wonted 
calm  unbroken  even  by  Josiah's  eager  anticipation 
of  the  morrow — for  so  early  and  so  severely  had 
Andrew  inculcated  the  duty  of  a  grave  and  solemn 
demeanor  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  the  child  had 
learnt  to  imitate  his  father's  serious  and  mortified 
aspect,  and  his  joyous  laugh  was  rarely  heard  ring- 
ing through  the  house  during  those  twelve  long, 
tedious  hours  ;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  vivacious 
habits,  he  was  always  anxious  to  go  to  bed  very 
early  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  and  he  had  already 
been  some  hours  in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep, 
when  his  father  came  to  bed  on  that  last  night  pre- 
ceding the  important  Monday. 

If  ever  prayers  were  breathed  from  the  heart, 
such  were  those  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  when,  by  the 
pale  light  of  a  cloudless  moon,  he  knelt  down  at 
the  solemn  hour,  beside  the  pillow  of  his  sleeping 
child,  who  "  looked  like  an  angel  as  he  slept," 
the  tender  moon-beams  playing  like  a  glory  round 
those  young  innocent  temples.  Yes,  if  ever  prayer 
came  direct  from  the  heart,  such  was  that  of  An- 
drew Cleaves  at  that  solemn  hour  ;  yet  never  be- 
fore were  his  whispered  aspirations  so  broken,  so 
faintly  murmured,  so  devoid  of  all  the  graces  of 
speech  and  metaphor.  Over  and  over  again  his 
lips  murmured — "  Bless  my  child — bless  him,  oh 
Lord!"  and  then  the  words  died  away,  and  the 
heart  only  spoke,  for  its  eloquence  was  unut- 
terable ;  yet  he  continued  near  an  hour  in  that 
holy  communion  ;  and  when  at  length  he  rose  up 
from  his  knees,  and  bending  over  his  child,  bowed 
his  head  to  imprint  the  accustomed  kiss,  large 
drops  rolled  down  his  rugged  fealures,  and  fell  on 
the  soft  glowing  cheek  of  the  little  sleeper. 

Andrew  Cleaves  laid  himself  down  to  rest  that 
night,  with  such  thoughts  as  might  "  if  Heav- 
en had  willed  it,"  have  matured  even  then  to  fruits 
of  blessedness.  But  his  time  was  not  come.  The 
rock  was  stricken,  but  as  yet  the  waters  gushed 
not  freely  out. 

Daylight  brought  with  it  other  thoughts,  and 
more  worldly  feelings  ;  and  Andrew  Cleaves  rose 
up  himself  again,  stout  of  heart  and  firm  of  pur- 
pose, remembering  that  he  was  to  appear  among 
men  ;  and  scorning  to  betray,  before  his  fellow- 
creatures,  any  symptom  of  that  tender  weakness, 
which  he  felt  half  humiliated  at  having  yielded  to 
in  the  sight  of  his  Creator. 

He  roused  the  boy  up  hastily  and  cheerily,  and 
hurried  old  Jenny  in  her  breakfast  preparations, 
and  in  completing  the  packing  up  of  Josiah's  box, 
and  equipping  him  for  his  departure,  and  the  new 
scene  he  was  about  to  enter  on,  in  a  suit  of  bran 
new  clothes,  made,  however,  after  the  precise 
fashion  of  his  first  manly  habiliments  ; — and  An- 
drew himself  was  less  methodical  and  deliberate 
than  usual  in  his  own  proceedings,  finding  some- 
thing to  do,  or  to  seek  for,  which  hurried  him 
hither  and  thither,  with  a  bustling  restlessness, 
very  unlike  his  general  clock-work  movements. 

He  sat  scarce  five  minutes  at  his  breakfast,  and 
had  not  consumed  half  his  morning's  portion  of 
oatmeal  porridge,  when  he  started  off  to  draw  out 
the  cart,  and  harness  old  Dobbin  ;  and  the  box  was 
locked  and  brought  out — and  the  boy  rigged  at  all 
points,  like  a  little  hog  in  armor — and  the  horse 
and  cart  at  the  door — and  all  ready,  though  An- 
drew professed  he  had  believed  U  later  than  it 
really  was,  by  a  full  hour,  and  the  sooner  they 
were  off  the  better — so  cutting  short,  with  peevish 
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impatience,  the  blubbering  adieu  of  poor  Jenny — 
just  as  Josiah  was  beginning  to  sob  out  in  concert 
and  saying  "  Up  wi'  ye,  my  man,"  he  jerked  him 
suddenly  into  the  cart,  and  mounting  himself,  drove 
off  at  a  rate  that  caused  old  Jenny  to  exclaim, 
"  Lord  save  us,  for  certain  master  's  bewitched  !" 
— and  greatly  inconvenienced  Dobbin,  whose  usual 
paces  were  every  whit  as  sedate  and  deliberate  as 
her  master's. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  on  the  venerable  beast  to  those  un- 
natural exertions  throughout  the  whole  five  miles. 
Andrew  was  so  far  a  human  man,  that  he  was 
"  merciful  to  his  beast,"  and  once  out  of  sight  of 
home,  permitted  her  to  fall  into  her  old  jog-trot, 
taking  the  opportunity,  after  clearing  his  throat 
with  sundry  hums  and  ha's,  to  hold  forth  very 
lengthily  to  his  young  companion,  on  the  new 
course  of  life  he  was  about  to  enter  on — the  new 
duties  he  would  have  to  fulfil — the  zeal  for  learning 
— aptness,  diligence,  and  perseverance,  that  would 
be  expected  from  him — the  care  he  was  to  take  of 
his  clothes,  and  his  new  Bible  and  prayer-book, 
and  the  caution  with  which  it  would  behove  him  to 
select  intimates  among  his  schoolfellows,  many  of 
whom  might  be  wild,  riotous  chaps,  given  to  such 
wicked  ways  as  Andrew  trembled  to  think  of. 

The  boy  had  listened  to  this  edifying  exhorta- 
tion— which  had  held  on  through  four  intermina- 
ble miles,  for  Andrew  was  always  soothed  and  in- 
spired by  the  sound  of  his  own  droninfj  preach- 
ments— just  as  he  had  been  wont  to  listen  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Leadbetter's  hydra-headed  sermons — in 
silence  indeed,  but  with  most  disconsolate  yawn- 
ings  and  twitchings,  and  indescribable  fidgetings — 
but  when  his  father  came  to  the  head  of  School- 
fellows, his  attention  was  instantly  excited,  and 
suddenly  brightening  up,  and  skipping  over  the 
prohibitory  clauses  of  the  discourse,  he  broke  in  on 
it  with  an  inquiry — whether  the  boys  were  likely 
to  be  good  hands  at  hoops  and  marbles  ? 

An  interruption  so  ill-timed  and  incongruous, 
would  have  drawn  down  a  sharp  rebuke  on  the 
heedless  offender,  but  just  as  it  was  breaking  from 
Andrew's  lips,  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought 
them  to  the  top  of  the  last  hill  overlooking  the 
town  of  C ,  which  now  opened  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  full  view  of  the  travellers. 

There — the  father  remembered  he  was  to  leave 
his  boy — so  the  severe  words  died  away  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  child  looked,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  on  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of  houses,  churches, 
market,  and  manufactories,  that  constitute  a  con- 
siderable county-town ;  and  his  amazement  and 
delight  broke  forth  with  inexpressible  vehemence. 
— "Ay, — it's  all  very  fine,  my  man!"  said  the 
father,  shaking  his  head — "A  fine  thing  to  look 
at,  yon  great  city ;  and  ye  've  seen  nothing  like  it 
afore,  poor  innocent  lamb ;  but  God  keep  ye  from 
the  evil  ways  that  are  in  it,  and  from  the  tents  of 
the  ungodly!"  So  groaned  Andrew  ;  but  never- 
theless he  drove  on  with  his  precious  charge  to- 
wards the  tents  of  ungodliness,  for  he  had  worldly 
and  ambitious  view^s  for  the  boy,  and  they  were 
not  to  be  forwarded  in  the  desert. 

The  road  wound  quite  round  the  brow  of  the 
hill  in  a  somewhat  retrograde  direction,  so  as  to 
alter  the  otherwise  precipitous  descent,  into  one 
more  gradual  and  easy.  On  one  side  arose  a  wall 
of  chalky  cliff — on  the  other  a  steep  slope  of  slip- 
pery down — so  Andrew  guided  old  Dobbin  slowly 
and  carefully  around  the  promontory's  brow  ;  and 
on  doubling  the  point,  an  unexpected  and  unwel- 


come sight  saluted  him.  Just  beneath,  on  a  sort 
of  green  platform  half-way  down  the  declivity,  had 
stood  from  times  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  an 
awful  fixture,  from  which  the  eminence  derived 
its  designation  of  "  Gallows-Hill."  Round  that 
fatal  tree,  and  quite  down  the  remaining  descent, 
and  ranged  ledge  above  ledge,  up  the  chalky  sum- 
mit, the  whole  population  of  C seemed  now 

assembled  ;  yet  suchAvas  the  stillness  of  the  vast 
multitude,  that  no  sound,  indicative  of  the  scene 
they  were  approachinir,  had  reached  the  ears  of 
Andrew  or  his  son,  till  they  came  in  full  sight  of 
it.  Andrew  Cleaves  instinctively  tightened  his 
rein  and  hiilted  abruptly,  and  the  boy  jumped  up 
and  caught  hold  of  his  father's  arm,  but  uttered 
not  a  word,  as  he  looked  down  breathlessly  on  the 
condensed  living  mass.  At  last  he  drew  a  long, 
deep  inspiration,  and  looked  round  in  his  father's 
face,  the  seriousness  of  which  had  darkened  into 
unusual  severity.  Rather  in  answer  to  his  own 
momentary  surprise,  than  in  reply  to  the  boy's  in- 
quiring looks — Andrew  uttered,  in  his  deepest, 
lowest  tone — "Ay,  I  see  how  it  is — 'Sizes  are 
over,  and  there  's  an  execution  going  forward. — 
So  perish  the  guilty  from  the  land !" 

Andrew  Cleaves  would  have  been  a  sturdy 
champion  for  that  faith,  in  the  strength  of  which 
the  valiant  Bishop  Don  Hieronymo  urged  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  infidels,  with  the  shout  of — 
"  Smite  them,  for  the  love  of  God  !"  And  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  he  would  never  have 
spared  Agag,  whatever  he  might  have  done  by 
"  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen."  So  now 
twice  over — yea,  three  several  times,  he  fervently 
ejaculated — "  So  perish  the  guilty  from  the  land  !" 
concluding  the  third  repetition  with  a  sonorous 
"Amen  I"  which  was  softly  reechoed  by  the  trem- 
ulous voice  of  the  unconscious  child,  who,  having 
been  accustomed  at  home  and  at  church  always  to 
repeat  the  word  after  the  clerk  or  his  father,  now 
chimed  in  mechanically  with  the  pious  aspiration. 
"Amen!"  quoth  Andrew,  and  whipped  on  Dob- 
bin, though  rather  perplexed  at  having  to  make 
his  way  through  the  close-wedged  multitude.  An- 
drew Cleaves,  though  a  severe,  was  not  a  cruel 
man  :  though  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  law,  he  took  no  delight  in  witnessing 
the  actual  execution  of  its  dread  sentence  ;  neither 
did  he  desire  that  his  innocent  companion  should 
thus  prematurely  behold  a  sight  so  awful.  There- 
fore he  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  hoping  to  get 
clear  of  the  crowd  before  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff 
and  the  mournful  cavalcade,  which  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching. As  they  passed  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
gibbet,  Josiah,  glancing  upwards  at  the  fatal  tree, 
shrunk  close  to  his  father,  as  if  he  would  have 
grown  into  his  very  side  ;  and  now  their  onward 
progress  became  more  difficult — almost  impossible. 
The  fatal  cart  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  curious 
people  thronged  about  it  to  catch  a  passing  view 
of  the  condemned.  It  was  in  vain  that  Andrew 
urged  on  the  old  mare  with  voice  and  lash  :  she 
could  not  force  a  passage  through  the  living  wall, 
so  he  was  fain  to  take  patience  and  draw  up  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  till  the  sad  pageant  had  passed 
by.  The  crowd  which  had  arrested  his  progress, 
impeded  also  the  advance  of  the  cart  with  its 
wretched  burden  ;  and  during  the  time  of  its  tedious 
approach,  Andrew  gathered  from  some  of  the  by- 
standers, that  the  criminal,  who  was  that  day  to 
meet  an  ignominious  and  untimely  fate,  was  a  mere 
youth,  having  barely  attained  his  20th  year;  that 
he  had  been  a  boy  of  fair  promise,  till  seduced  by 
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bad  company,  and  evil  example,  into  irreg-ular 
ways,  and  lawless  practices;  which,  proceeding- 
from  bad  to  worse,  had  at  last  involved  him  in  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  and  which 
would  surely  bring  down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow 
the  grey  hairs  of  his  unhappy  parents,  whose  only 
child  he  was. 

"  Maybe  they  '11  have  to  blame  tbemselves  for 
the  ill-deeds  of  their  offspring.  Maybe  they  '11 
have  fallen  short  in  setting  him  a  good  example, 
and  in  bringing  him  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  renunciation  of  sin  and  Satan,"  senten- 
tiously  observed  Andrew,  firmly  compressing  his 
lips,  and  contracting  his  dark  brows  into  their 
sternest  and  most  awful  expression. 

"  You  're  quite  wrong  there,  master,"  indig- 
nantly retorted  a  wonnan,  who  was  squeezed  up 
close  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  whose  hard- 
favored  countenance  exhibited  an  expression  little 
less  saturnine  than  Andrew's  ;  and,  to  use  the 
vulgar  phrase,  far  more  "  m/." — "  You  're  quite 
wrong  there,  any  way.  Better  Christians  and 
honester  folk  never  broke  bread  than  that  poor 
lad's  parents;  ay,  and  better  parents  too,  though 
maybe  a  thought  too  proud  and  fond  of  him,  for 
pride  will  have  a  downfall ;  and  I  always  told 
'em  Joe  wanted  a  tight  hand  over  him  ;  but  it 's 
too  late  now. — God  help  'em,  poor  souls,  I  say." 

•'  Amen  !  mistress,"  quoth  Andrew.  '*  Never- 
theless, punishment  is  wholesome,  for  example's 
sake;  and  it's  right  guilt  should  suffer;  and 
verily  the  parents  of  the  lad,  if  they  be,  as  you 
say,  pious  Christians,  should  rather  rejoice  in  their 
affliction,  and  praise  the  Lord,  that  he  is  cut  short 
in  his  wickedness." 

"I  say,  'praise  the  Lord!'  indeed,  that  their 
only  child  should  come  to  the  gallows !  A  fine 
thing  to  praise  God  on  !"  growled  the  woman — 
yet  more  indignantly.  "  I  wonder  what  some 
folks'  feelings  are  made  of!  I  say,  'praise  the 
Lord,'  indeed  I" 

"  Woman  !"  snorted  Andrew  ;  but  his  expos- 
tulatory  sentence  was  cut  short  by  her  angry 
vehemence,  as  she  continued  in  a  taunting  key, — 

"Maybe  you'll  like,  'for  example's  sake,'  to 
see  that  pretty  lamb  by  your  side  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck  some  day.  Maybe  you  '11  praise 
the  Lord  for  that,  master!"  and  so  saying,  she 
stretched  out  her  long  bony  arm,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  shuddering  child,  and 
when  Andrew  turned  to  rebuke  her,  and  their 
eyes  met,  the  expression  of  hers  struck  into  his 
heart  such  a  sensation  of  strange  uneasiness,  as 
caused  him  suddenly  to  draw  the  child  beyond  her 
reach  ;  and  long  afterwards,  for  many  and  many  a 
day,  and  when  months  and  years  had  passed  by, 
and  the  recollection  of  that  scene  had  faded,  and 
no  particular  circumstance  occurred  to  revive  it, 
that  woman's  face,  and  that  peculiar  look,  would 
come  across  him,  and  again  strike  to  his  heart  the 
same  feeling  of  indefinite  horror,  which  impelled 
him,  at  the  moment  he  actually  encountered  it,  to 
snatch  the  boy  from  within  the  evil  influence  of 
her  touch.  But  at  the  time  that  painful  sensation 
was  as  momentary  as  vivid,  for  all  farther  alterca- 
tion was  cut  short,  by  the  pressure  of  the  living 
mass,  among  which  a  general  agitation,  and  a  low 
confused  murmur  took  place,  as  it  fell  back  on 
either  side,  to  make  way  for  the  fatal  cart.  The 
woman  left  off,  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  revilings 
on  Andrew's  hard-hearted ness,  in  her  anxiety  to 
press  back  in  time  to  secure  a  snug  place  near  the 
gibbet,  where  she  might  see  all  in  comfort.     And 


Andrew  held  his  peace,  and  drew  still  closer  to 
the  road-side,  as  the  cart  came  slowly  on  ;  and  as 
vulgar  curiosity  was  not  one  of  his  besetting  sins 
— (Andrew  Cleaves'  was  by  no  means  a  vulgar 
mind,  nor  was  his  character  a  common  one) — his 
eye  followed  not  the  broad  eager  gaze  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  looking  downward,  with  serious  and 
not  unbecoming  solemnity,  he  raised  his  head  only 
for  an  instant,  and  as  it  were  involuntarily,  first  as 
the  cart  came  abreast  of  his  own  vehicle,  and  the 
wretched  criminal  was  so  near,  that  in  the  deep 
stillness  which  had  succeeded  that  prelusive  mur- 
mur, his  short,  quick,  laborious  respiration,  broken 
at  intervals  by  a  convulsive  sob,  was  distinctly 
audible;  and  transient  as  was  Andrew's  involun- 
tary glance,  the  object  it  encountered  was  not  one 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  sight,  indeed,  to 
touch  a  father's  heart;  and  who  could  have  beheld 
it  unmoved  ^ 

The  culprit,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  mere 
youth.  He  appeared  scarcely  to  have  numbered 
twenty  summers.  A  tall  slim  lad  he  was,  almost 
effeminate  in  the  transparent  delicacy  of  his  com- 
plexion, the  profusion  of  fair  silky  hair  which 
waved  in  disorder  about  his  blue-veined  temples, 
and  the  sickly  whiteness  of  his  long  thin  hands, 
one  of  which  hung  lifelessly  over  the  side  of  the 
cart,  in  which  he  sat  erect  and  stiffened,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  some  benumbing  spell,  (his 
eyes  only  wandering  with  a  bewildered  stare,)  and 
seemingly  incapable  of  attending  to  the  clergy- 
man, who  was  seated  by  his  side,  occasionally 
reading  to  him  a  few  sentences  from  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  mildly  exhorting  him  to  join 
in  some  pious  ejaculations,  or  penitential  verse. 

At  such  times,  indeed,  the  wretched  boy  looked 
for  an  instant  towards  the  book  of  prayer,  and  his 
lips  moved,  but  no  articulate  sound  proceeded  from 
them.  Those  quivering  lips  were  parched  and 
deadly  white,  but  a  spot  of  vivid  crimson  burnt  on 
his  hollow  cheek,  and  the  expression  of  his  large 
blue  eyes,  distended  to  an  unnatural  roundness, 
was  exceedingly  ghastly.  Occasionally  he  looked 
quickly  and  eagerly  from  side  to  side,  and  in  one 
of  those  hurried  glances  his  eyes  met  Andrew's, 
and  at  that  moment  his  frame  was  convulsed  with 
a  universal  tremor,  and  he  faintly  articulated  the 
word,  "Father!"  Right  glad  was  Andrew 
Cleaves  when  the  cart  with  its  miserable  burden, 
the  sheriffs  with  their  attendants,  and  the  whole 
dismal  train,  having  passed  onward,  the  people 
thronged  after  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
he  was  once  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  way, 
which  he  did  with  all  possible  expedition,  urging 
on  Dobbin  with  an  energy  he  had  never  before  ven- 
tured to  exert  on  that  steep  declivity.  But  the 
sound  of  the  agitated  multitude,  (that  heavy, 
awful  sound,  like  the  swell  of  a  distant  ocean,) 
was   still  audible,    and    Andrew  speeded   to  get 

beyond  it,  and  to  reach  C ,  now  within  the 

distance  of  a  few  furlongs.  All  this  while  not  a 
word  had  passed  between  the  father  and  son  ;  but 
just  before  they  entered  the  town,  Andrew  looked 
round  upon  his  child,  who  had  remained  as  it 
were,  glued  on  to  his  side,  both  his  little  arms  fast 
locked  round  one  of  his  father's.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  when  his  father 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  answer,  the  attempt 
produced  only  a  deep  choking  sob,  that  burst  out, 
as  if  his  very  breath  had  been  pent  up  for  ages  ; 
one  or  two  hysterical  catches  succeeded,  a  broken 
word  or  two,  the  brimming  eyes  overflowed,  and 
then  the  little  heart  was  relieved  and  lisfhtened.— 
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Oh,  would  the  burden  of  elder  bosoms  was  as 
easily  breathed  out ! — And  he  slackened  his  grasp 
of  his  father's  arm,  and  began  again  to  breathe 
and  prattle  freely.  Andrew  fairly  enough  improved 
the  opportunity  of  that  awful  sight  they  had  just 
witnessed,  by  pointing  out  to  his  young  com- 
jianion,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  vice,  and  the 
danger  of  yielding  to  temptation,  even  by  the  most 
trifling  deviation  from  moral  and  religious  recti- 
tude.    They   had  just   reached   the    entrance  of 

C ,  so  the  lecture  was  necessarily  concluded  ; 

but  Andrew  failed  not  to  wind  up  his  exhortation 
against  the  early  inroads  of  sin,  by  inveighing, 
especially,  against  the  particular  guilt  of  waste  and 
extravagance,  charging  his  son  to  take  extraordi- 
nary care  of  his  new  clothes,  not  to  skufF  out  his 
shoes  by  unnecessary  activity  and  acts  of  wanton 
mischief,  nor  to  squander  away  his  pocket  money 
in  idle  toys  and  sensual  indulgences.  The  latter 
charge  was  particularly  requisite,  as  Josiah  took 
with  him  to  school  the  capital  of  three  sixpences 
in  silver,  and  was  to  receive  the  stipend  of  two- 
pence every  Monday  morning.  He  was  moreover 
enjoined  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  expendi- 
ture, and  his  father  presented  him  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  long  narrow  ledger-looking  account-book, 
all  ruled  and  lined  with  red  ink,  under  the  heads 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Andrew's  last  charge  was  abruptly  put  an  end 
to,  by  the  rumbling  of  his  cart  wheels  over  the 
stones  of  the  high  street ;  and  in  two  minutes  they 
had  turned  out  of  it  into  the  market-place,  then 
through  a  long,  narrow,  back  street,  and  at  length 
drew  up  before  a  tall  red  house,  with  a  bright 
green  door,  having  on  it  a  large  plate  of  resplen- 
dent brass,  whereon  was  engraved  with  sundry 
flourishes, — 

"  The   Commercial  Academy  for 

Young  Gentlemen, 

KEPT  BY  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jerk." 

All  matters  concerning  the  admission  of  Josiah 
had  been  settled,  and  resettled,  over  and  over 
again,  between  the  careful  father  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jerk,  so  the  former  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
than  to  consign  his  precious  deposit  into  the  care 
of  that  respectable  pedagogue,  which  transfer  was 
the  affair  of  a  moment,  for  Andrew  had  his  private 
reasons  for  brief  leave-taking  ;  so  setting  down  his 
son  at  the  door  of  his  new  abode,  (when  the  mas- 
ter took  the  hand  of  his  little  pupil  with  that  pecu- 
liar tenderness  of  manner  so  insinuating  to  the 
breaking  hearts  of  new  comers,)  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head,  and  with  an  abrupt  "  God  be 
with  ye,  my  man  !"  was  in  his  seat  again,  and  off, 
and  round  the  corner  of  the  street,  before  the  tears 
that  had  been  swelling  up  into  the  little  fellow's 
eyes  had  burst  over  their  lids,  and  down  his  pale, 
quivering  face,  in  all  that  agony  of  grief  excited 
by  the  first  trial  of  the  heart — the  first  pang  of  the 
first  parting. 

However  cogent  were  the  motives  which  decided 
Andrew  Cleaves  to  decline  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk's 
proffered  hospitality,  he  was  by  no  means  in  haste 
to  get  home  that  day.  He  had  business  to  trans- 
act  with    sundry  corn-factors    and    graziers,  and 

various  other  persons  in  C ,  and    altogether 

found — or  made,  so  much  to  detain  him  there, 
though  his  concerns  were  wont  to  be  more  expe- 
ditiously transacted,  that  it  was  evening  before  he 
remounted  his  rumbling  vehicle,  and  put  Dobbin  in 
motion,  and  quite  dark  before  he  reached  the  door 
of  his  own  cottage.  It  was  a  cold  evening  too — a 
cold,  cheerless,  bleak  March  evening,  and  an  east 


wind  and  a  sleety  rain  had  been  driving  in  his  face 
all  the  way  home  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  cot- 
tage, its  bright  blazing  hearth  glowed  invitingly 
through  the  low  casement,  and  reflected  a  red 
cheerful  light  on  the  half-open  door,  and  streamed 
forward  like  a  clew  of  welcome  along  the  narrow 
gravel  walk  to  the  entrance  wicket.  And  yet 
Andrew  was  in  no  haste  to  reenter  his  comfortable 
home. — Some  hearts  may  guess  why  he  lingered 
on  the  cold  heath. — Such  as  have  felt  the  pang  of 
returning  to  an  abode,  when  all  is  as  it  was — 
except — that  the  light  of  life  is  extinguished — the 
jewel  gone — the  shrine  left  desolate. 

But  at  last  poor  old  Jenny  came  hurrying  out  at 
the  sound  of  the  cart-wheels,  with  her  humble 
welcome,  and  wonderment  at  his  late  return,  and 
offers  of  assistance  in  unharnessing  Dobbin,  that 
her  master  might  the  sooner  come  in  and  warm 
himself.  Her  well-meant  kindness  was  rather 
gruflly  declined,  so  she  was  fain  to  retreat  within 
doors,  and  leave  "  master,"  as  she  muttered  to 
herself,  in  not  the  best  of  humors,  "  to  please 
himself  his  own  way  ;"  (the  most  difiicult  thing 
in  the  world,  by  the  bye,  to  some  folks  in  some 
moods,)  and  when  at  last  he  approached  the  flre- 
side,  and  she  ventured  a  cautious  question  as  to 
how  he  left  the  dear  child?  she  was  snapt  off  with 
an  injunction  to  mind  her  own  business,  and  not 
trouble  him  with  foolish  questions.  So,  having 
set  dovi'n  his  supper  on  the  small  table  already 
prepared  with  its  clean  white  cloth,  and  partaken 
of  the  meal  in  unsocial  silenca,  she  was  dismissed 
to  her  own  hovel,  with  an  intimation  that  Andrew 
would  himself  put  away  the  fragments  of  the 
repast,  and  had  no  need  of  her  further  services 
that  night. 

What  were  Andrew  Cleaves'  special  reasons 
for  ridding  himself  so  impatiently  of  old  Jenny's 
company  that  evening,  and  what  were  his  cogita- 
tions after  he  had  locked  her  out,  and  himself  in, 
and  resumed  his  former  station  by  the  hearth  and 
the  little  supper-table,  we  cannot  exactly  ascer- 
tain, though  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  differed 
widely  from  those  feelings  of  snug  satisfaction, 
with  which,  after  the  old  lady  had  set  by  him  his 
pipe,  and  his  small  glass  of  ale,  he  had  been  wont 
to  lock  her  civilly  out,  and  reseat  himself  in  his 
comfortable  corner,  with  the  sweet  consciousness 
that  his  child  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  little 
adjoining  chamber,  and  that  he  should  himself  lie 
down  ,to  rest  on  the  same  bed,  when  the  cuckoo 
flung  open  his  small  door  in  the  old  Dutch  clock, 
and  warned  him  it  was  time  to  retire. 

Very  different  must  have  been  his  cogitations 
the  night  he  dismissed  poor  Jenny  so  impatiently 
— for  when  the  cuckoo  warned,  he  still  sat  on 
unheeding,  with  his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  cold  fireless  hearth,  where  no  spark  had  glim- 
mered for  the  last  half  hour — the  pipe  unlit,  and 
the  small  glass  of  ale  still  untasted.  But  when 
the  hour  actually  struck,  it  aroused  him  from  his 
comfortless  abstraction ;  and  starting  and  shivering 
with  a  sensation  of  cold  to  which  he  had  been  till 
then  insensible,  he  hastily  swallowed  down  his 
temperate  draught,  and  taking  up  the  end  of  the 
candle,  now  flaring  in  its  socket,  and  moving  with 
the  noiseless  stealthy  step  acquired  by  long  habits 
of  carefulness  for  the  slumbers  of  his  little  bed-fel- 
low, he  entered  his  now  solitary  chamber,  and 
shut  himself  within  it — and  what  were  his  thoughts 
that  night,  his  feelings,  and  his  prayers,  may  be 
guessed  by  some  hearts,  but  perhaps  not  fully 
conceived  by  any. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  ensuing 
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Saturday  was  more  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
father  or  son.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  arrived,  Andrew  was  in  no  less 
haste  to  be  gone,  than  when  he  had  harnessed  old 
Dobbin  to  the  cart  so  expeditiously  on  the  preced- 
ing Monday.     But  when  he  reached  C ,  it  was 

still  too  early  to  call  for  his  boy,  for  Andrew,  with 
all  his  impatience,  would  not  on  any  account  have 
anticipated  the  precise  moment  when  the  half-holi- 
day commenced — so  he  trafficked  away  the  inter- 
vening time  at  his  different  places  of  call,  and  drew 
up  the  cart  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Jerk's  Academy, 
just  as  the  "  young  gentlemen"  had  risen  from 
their  Saturday's  commons  of  scrap-pie  and  stick- 
jaw— certain  savory  preparations  not  enumerated 
in  the  catalogue  of  that  scientific  professor  Mon- 
sieur Tide,  or  perhaps  recommended  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kitchiner,  but  quite  familiar  to  the  palate  of 
l)rovincial  school-boys.  Little  Josiah,  having  just 
arisen  from  the  aforesaid  banquet,  came  running  to 
the  door  at  the  sound  of  the  cart-wheels,  choking 
with  joy,  and  the  last  huge  mouthful  of  tenacious 
compound.  In  a  moment  he  was  up  in  his  father's 
arms,  and  hugging  him  so  tight  round  the  neck, 
that  Andrew  was  fain  to  cry  out, 

"  Well,  well,  my  man  !  but  you  '11  not  throttle 
your  old  dad,  will  ye  1  Have  you  been  a  good 
boy,  Joey?" 

Joey  answered  with  a  second  hug,  and  the 
usher,  who  stood  smirking  at  the  door,  satisfac- 
torily certified  the  same  ;  so  the  boy  was  sent  to 
wash  his  greasy  face  and  hands,  and  fetch  his 
hat  and  little  bundle  of  Sunday  clothes,  and  then 
his  father  lifted  him  up  into  ihe  cart,  and  turning 
old  Dobbin,  and  giving  him  the  sign  of  departure, 
a  bright  cherup  and  a  propelling  stamp,  in  a  few 

minutes   they  were  fairly  out  of  C ,  and  on 

their  glad  way  to  the  cottage.  What  were  the 
boy's  acclamations  of  delight  at  the  first  sight  of 
its  curling  smoke  and  dark  brown  thatch — and 
how,  in  spite  of  all  Andrew's  endeavors  to  set 
him  right,  he  persisted  in  miscalculating  time  and 
space — and  how  often  he  fidgeted  up  and  down  on 
the  seat — and  how  he  took  a  heap  of  chalk  in  a 
distant  field  for  the  grey  colt — and  a  flannel  petti- 
coat hung  out  to  dry,  for  old  Jenny  in  propria  per- 
sona— and  how  his  father  went  on  pointing  out  the 
folly  and  unprofitableness  of  such  crude  guesses 
and  rash  assertions ;  and  how  the  boy  went  on 
making  them  thick  arjd  threefold — those  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  conceive  who  have  ever  accompanied  a 
lively  urchin  to  liis  own  home,  on  his  first  return 
after  his  first  week's  schooling. 

Thri/  may  also  picture  to  themselves  the  actual 
arrival — little  .Toey  actually  at  home  again — smoth- 
erinjr  old  Jenny  with  kisses — squeezing  the  cat  to 
a  thread-paper — scampering  down  the  garden  to 
see  if  his  beans  were  come  up — unhitching  his 
ht)op  from  the  nail,  and  flinging  it  away,  to  run 
and  see  whether  the  gray  colt  was  in  the  home 
croft — scrambling  upon  the  back  of  his  unbroken 
favorite,  and  racing  round  the  field,  holding  on  by 
its  mane,  not  a  jot  the  worse — as  a  finale — for 
being  pitched  rio^ht  into  the  privet  hedge,  from 
whence,  half  rolling,  half  scrambling  out  into  the 
garden,  he  came  crawling  up  the  gravel  walk  on 
all  fours,  with  that  characteristic  disregard  of  seri- 
ousness and  propriety,  which  had  so  early  evinced 
itself,  in  despite  of  his  father's  solemn  admonitions 
and  decorous  example.  Fortunately  on  the  present 
occasion,  Andrew  was  absent  unharnessing  the 
mare,  and  there  was  nothing  new  to  Jenny  in  the 
uncouth  performance.     When  the  first  ebullition 


of  joy  had  subsided,  (or  rather  when  the  animal 
spirits  were  sobered  by  actual  exhaustion,)  Josiah 
was  well  content  to  sit  on  his  little  stool  beside  his 
father,  close  by  the  bright  warm  hearth,  while 
Jenny  lit  the  candle,  and  set  on  the  kettle,  and 
brought  out  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  Josiah's 
own  basin,  full  of  the  red  cow's  milk,  set  by  for 
him  at  that  evening's  milking,  and  the  hot  oat- 
cake, prepared  for  his  especial  regale.  Then 
came  the  time  for  question  and  answer,  and  the 
father  made  minute  inquiry  into  all  school  particu- 
lars, and  his  brow  contracted  a  little,  when  Joey 
confessed  that  his  three  sixpences  were  gone  ;  yea, 
melted  away,  expended  to  the  last  fraction  ;  yet 
hovj,  he  could  by  no  means  explain  even  to  his  own 
satisfaction ,  though  he  counted  over  and  over  again, 
upon  his  little  fat  fingers,  sundry  purchases  of 
pies,  crabs,  gingerbread,  marbles,  and  penny- 
worths of  brown  sugar  ;  the  enumeration  whereof 
by  no  means  tended  to  unknit  the  puckers  in  his 
father's  brow,  who,  for  that  time,  however,  con- 
tented himself  with  a  short  lecture  on  prodigal 
expenditure.  But  Joey's  bosom  labored  with  mat- 
ter more  important,  and  his  little  heart  swelled 
indignantly,  as,  with  a  quivering  lip  and  broken 
voice,  he  began  to  recount  a  long  list  of  the  insults 
and  mortifications  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
He  had  been  the  butt  of  the  whole  school,  twirled 
abotit  like  a  te-totum ;  while  one  pretended  to 
admire  the  fashion  of  his  clothes,  and  another 
asked  if  they  were  made  by  Adam's  tailor ;  and  a 
third,  if  his  hat  had  belonged  to  his  great-grand- 
father;  and  with  that,  clapping  it  on  the  crown, 
till  his  little  face  was  buried  therein,  and  the  broad 
brim  rested  on  his  shoulders,  they  called  him  little 
Aminadab,  and  bandying  him  about  thus  blindfold 
from  one  to  the  other,  bade  him  complain  to  his 
dad,  old  "  Praise-God-barebones ;"  and  the  poor 
little  boy  revealed  to  the  indignant  eyes  of  his 
father  and  Jenny,  an  awful  fracture,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  these  mischievous  sports,  had  nearly 
dissevered  one  of  his  long  coat-flaps,  though  the 
maid  of  the  house  had  hastily  tacked  up  the  rent 
when  his  father  called  for  him.  Darker  and 
darker  Andrew's  countenance  had  waxed,  as  he 
listened  to  the  detail  of  these  atrocities.  Fearful 
was  the  contraction  of  his  brow,  the  dilatation  of 
his  nostril,  and  the  compression  of  his  thin  straight 
lips,  when  Joey,  with  an  apprehensive  side-glance 
and  a  suppressed  lone  of  horror,  pronounced  the 
opprobrious  cognomen  which  had  been  so  irreve- 
rently applied  to  his  own  sacred  person  ;  and  by 
the  time  all  was  unfolded,  he  had  well  nigh  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  son  should  return  no  more  to 
the  companionship  of  such  daring  reprobates  ;  but 
Andrew  Cleaves  was  seldom  guilty  of  hasty  dici- 
sion  ;  and  when  his  displeasure  had  had  time  to 
cool,  and  he  found  reason  to  be  satisfied  on  the 
whole  with  Joey's  further  report  of  school  pro- 
gress, he  thought  it  expedient  to  gulp  down  the 
unpalatable  part  of  the  narration,  and  to  reconduct 
his  son  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk's  Academy  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Sabbath  holiday. 

'  That  Sabbath  had  passed  like  all  former  ones  at 
the  cottage,  undistinguished  by  any  additional 
gleam  of  cheerfulness  or  innocent  recreation  ;  and 
by  the  time  it  was  half  over,  Joey  began  to  think 
of  the  morrow,  and  his  return  to  school,  with  less 
repugnance  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  When 
Monday  came,  indeed,  home  was  home  again  ;  and 
when  the  cart  was  ready,  Joey  ascended  it  rather 
dejectedly,  consoling  himself,  however,  with  the 
thought  that  Saturday  would  come  round  again  in 
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five  days.  Joey's  calculations  were  correct  for 
once — Saturday  came  in  five  days,  and  he  was 
fetched  home  again,  and  ag-ain  returned  rapturously 
to  all  its  delights ;  and  this  time  he  had  no  griev- 
ance to  relate  ;  no,  not  though  his  broad-brimmed 
beaver  had  been  clipped  to  a  porringer,  and  his 
whole  raiment  exhibited  such  wofal  dilapidation, 
as  to  set  at  nought  all  Jenny's  repairing  ingenuity, 
for  both  coat-flaps  were  gone — annihilated,  irreme- 
diably abstracted — having  been  (as  strongly  indi- 
cated by  certain  suspicious  appearances)  actually 
singed  off  from  the  dishonored  garment.  Still,  in 
spite  of  Jenny's  dismay,  and  his  father's  indigna- 
tion, Joey  persisted  that  all  was  well ;  that  he  was 
now  "  very  good  friends  with  his  schoolfellows ; 
that  th;y  were  only  very  funny  fellows;  and  if 
they  had  burnt  off  his  coat-tails,  a  jacket  was 
much  more  comfortable  and  convenient,  especially 
for  playing  at  leap  frog." 

In  short,  so  perversely  resigned  was  Master 
Joey  to  the  docking  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
his  "  good  grey  frieze,"  that  it  might  have  been 
shrewdly  inferred  he  had  had  a  hand  in  the  opera- 
tion. Happily  for  him,  no  such  suspicion  insinuated 
itself  into  his  father's  mind,  who  was,  however, 
highly  scandalized  at  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
carried  into  effect  his  determination  of  laying  it 
before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk,  when  Josiah  returned  to 
school.  A  conference  with  that  gentleman  had, 
however,  the  effect,  not  only  of  prevailing  on 
Andrew  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  illegal  curtail- 
ment of  his  son's  week-day  garb,  but  to  permit  the 
whole  suit,  as  well  as  that  set  apart  for  Sundays, 
to  be  so  far  modernized  as  no  longer  to  subject  the 
boy  to  the  practical  jokes  of  his  mischievous  com- 
panions. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Andrew  Cleaves  if  his 
parental  disquietude  had  been  excited  by  no  causes 
more  serious  than  the  afore-mentioned.  But, 
alas  !  innumerable  vexations  sprang  up  to  embitter 
that  weekly  reunion  with  his  child,  at  first  so 
delightful  to  both  parties.  Every  succeeding  Sat- 
urday diminished  Joey's  eagerness  to  return  to 
his  home,  his  former  pleasures,  and  his  dumb 
favorites.  Every  succeeding  Sunday  beneath  the 
paternal  roof,  hung  heavier  upon  him  than  the 
former  ;  and  as  his  impatience  increased,  his  wea- 
riness became  more  apparent,  and  the  lessons  of 
m;inly  independence  he  had  begun  to  learn  among 
his  playfellows,  manifested  their  fruits  in  such  acts 
of  contumacy,  as  called  down  stern  rebuke,  and 
sometimes  severe  chastisement,  from  the  hitherto 
indulgent  father — though  Joey  still  stood  too  much 
in  awe  of  the  latter  to  venture  on  very  open  rebel- 
lion. So  he  became  sullen,  and  silent  and  incom- 
municative ;  and  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
father's  undue  severity,  was  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  hitherto  thoughtless  and  frank-tem- 
pered boy,  the  expediency  of  keeping  to  himself 
those  idle  frolics  and  venial  trespasses,  which,  on 
his  return  from  school,  had  been  boasted  of,  and 
confessed  with  an  innocent  confidence,  it  should 
have  been  Andrew's  care  to  confirm  and  encour- 
age. But  Andrew,  with  all  his  fancied  wisdom, 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  milder  arts  of 
training  ;  and  it  was  really  on  Scripture  princi- 
ples, erroneously  applied,  that  as  the  boy  grew 
older,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  treat  him  with 
increased  severity,  and  to  rebuke,  with  uncom- 
promising sternness,  those  venin1  lapses,  which 
when  candidly  confessed,  should  have  been  com- 
mented on  with  lenient  gentleness.  Very  soon 
Josiah  learnt  to  anticipate  the  Sabbath  holiday  as 


a  weekly  penance,  and  ample  amends  did  he  make 
himself  for  its  dulness  and  restraint,  when  he 
found  himself  once  more  among  his  merry  mates 
in  tiie  school  play-ground  ;  and  very  soon  Joey 
was  noted  for  the  most  daring  spirit  of  the  whole 
riotous  assemblage — "  up  to  everything" — the 
leader  of  all  conspiracies — the  foremost  in  all  mis- 
chief— the  most  enterprising  in  all  dangers — and, 
what  was  more  remarkable,  the  readiest  and  most 
ingenious  at  equivocations,  inventions,  and  even 
unblushing  falsehood,  in  cases  of  suspicion  or 
detection.  But  as  he  became  more  knowing  in  all 
evil  experience,  his  home  deportment  gradually 
manifested  such  an  alteration  as  rejoiced  the 
heart,  and,  at  length,  excited  the  highest  h(>pes, 
of  the  credulous  parent,  whose  boasted  penetration 
failed  him  in  detecting  even  the  earliest  artifices 
of  infant  cunning. 

Joey's  natural  shrewdness  soon  found  out  the 
vulnerable  points  of  his  father's  character  ;  and 
that  by  affecting  to  copy  his  serious  carriage  and 
sententious  speech,  and  now  and  then  bringing 
home  a  new  Psalm  tune,  or  quoting  a  Scripture 
text,  or  relating,  with  well-feigned  abhorrence, 
some  anecdote  of  a  reprobate  schoolfellow — or 
pleading  his  want  of  some  useful  book,  the  old 
man  was  even  prevailed  on  to  undraw  the  strings 
of  his  canvass  bag ;  and  the  young  hypocrite's 
glee  at  obtaining  substantial  proofs  of  his  ingenu- 
ity, was  enhanced  by  his  public  triumph,  when  he 
rehearsed,  in  the  circle  of  his  thoughtless  school- 
mates, "  the  capital  acting"  with  which  he  had 
"  come  over  the  old  gentleman." 

In  short.  Master  Joey's  proficiency  in  these  thriv- 
ing arts  was  such  as  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
older  head,  and  the  pupil  of  a  more  fashionable 
establishment ;  and  as  his  attainments  in  the  ostensi- 
ble branches  of  his  education  really  kept  pace  with 
his  supernumerary  accomplishments,  all  went  on 
seemingly  as  well  as  heart  could  wish ;  and  An- 
drew's ambitious  views  for  his  son's  future  ad- 
vancement, took  firm  root  in  the  groundwork  of 
these  fair  appearances. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  not  a  man  to  lay  down 
plans  with  reservations — to  make  provident  allow- 
ance for  unforeseen  circumstances — or  to  leave 
much  to  Providence.  Neither  did  he  ever  decide 
in  haste  ;  but  having  once  come  to  a  determination, 
it  was  seldom  qualified  with  the  mental  proviso — 
"If  it  please  God." 

So  well  considered,  so  fully  matured,  and  so 
irrevocably  fixed,  were  his  parental  plans. 

Though  still  abiding  in  his  father's  humble  cot- 
tage, and  (comparatively  with  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors) farming  in  a  small  way,  Andrew  Cleaves  had 
contrived  to  scrape  together  a  sum  of  money,  on 
which  many  a  more  dashing  spirit  would  have  set 
up  a  one-horse  chay,  taken  out  a  shooting  license, 
and  drank  his  bottle  of  port  daily.  But  our  far- 
mer's ambition  aimed  at  more  remote  objects.  His 
savings  were  snugly  deposited  in  a  banking-house 

at  C ;  where,  however,  they  by  no  means  lay 

in  unprofitable  security  ;  and  on  certain  considera- 
tions arranged  among  the  parties  concerned,  cer- 
tain engagements  had  been  entered  into,  that,  at  a 
competent  age,  the  young  Josiah  should  be  received 
as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment ;  and  from  that  office 
be  further  advanced,  as  after  circumstances  should 
warrant.  Andrew  uttered  not  a  word  of  these  pro- 
jects to  any  human  being,  but  he  brooded  over  them 
in  his  own  heart,  till  the  grand  object  seemed  so 
secure  of  attainment — so  built  up  by  prudence,  and 
foresight,  and  calculation,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
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adverse  circumstances  of  time,  and  change,  and 
even  of  death  itself.  Poor  man  !  And  yet  the 
uncertanty  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  worldly  things, 
and  the  snares  of  riches  and  honors,  were  ever  in 
his  talk,  and  in  his  mortified  seriousness  of  aspect. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  on  the  whole,  till  Joey 
had  been  full  two  years  at  school,  and  his  third 
summer  holidays  were  approaching. 

They  were  no  longer  anticipated  with  the  same 
impatient  longing  which  had  drawn  his  heart  to- 
wards home  in  his  earlier  school-days ;  but  still 
there  xoere  home  pleasures,  and  home  indulgences, 
not  attainable  at  school,  and  foremost  of  those 
ranked  the  privilege  of  being  master  of  his  own 
time,  and  of  the  grey  colt,  now  become  a  well-dis- 
ciplined, yet  spirited  steed,  and  destined  to  succeed 
to  the  functions  of  blind  Dobbin,  whose  faithful 
career  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

In  the  mean  time,  Joey  was  permitted  to  call 
young  Greybeard  his  horse,  and  was  indulged  in 
the  pride  and  happiness  of  driving  it  himself,  the 
first  time  its  services  were  put  in  requisition  to  fetch 
him  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  But  when 
the  summer  vacation  arrived,  Joey's  return  was 
ordained  to  be  in  far  other  and  less  triumphant 
order.     It  so  chanced,  that  on  the  very  day  of 

breaking  up,  a  great  annual  fair  was  held  at  C , 

which  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  grand  festival  by 
the  boys  whose  parents  and  friends  were  residents 
there.  These  youngsters  had  vaunted  its  delights 
to  Joey,  and  one  especial  friend  and  crony  had 
invited  his  schoolfellow  to  go  with  him  to  his  own 
house,  and.  stay  the  two  days  of  the  fair.  Now  it 
unluckily  fell  out  that  these  identical  two  days 
occurred  at  a  season  most  important  to  Andrew — 
just  as  his  hay-harvest  was  getting  in,  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  the  breaking  up  of  a  long 
spell  of  dry  weather.  So  when  Joey  returned  to 
school  on  the  Monday,  he  was  enjoined  to  tell  his 
master  (with  whom  Andrew  had  no  time  for  par- 
lance) that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  his 
father  to  fetch  him  home  the  ensuing  Thursday,  or 
indeed  (on  the  account  before-mentioned)  till  the 
Saturday  evening. 

Andrew,  engrossed  by  his  rural  concerns,  had 
not  thought  of  the  fair,  of  which  Joey  took  espe- 
cial care  not  to  remind  him,  as  he  well  knew,  that 
were  he  to  give  the  least  hint  of  his  schoolfellow's 
invitation,  and  his  own  vehement  longing  to  accept 
it,  his  father  would  fetch  him  away  at  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  his  whole  hay-crop,  rather  than  leave 
him  exposed  to  the  danger  of  mixing  in  such  a 
scene  of  abomination. 

Master  Joey,  whose  genius  was  of  a  very  invent- 
ive nature,  soon  arranged  in  his  own  mind  a  neat 
little  scheme,  which  would  enable  him  to  partake 
the  prohibited  delights,  unsuspected  by  his  father, 
or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk  ;  so  trimming  up  to  his  own 
purposes  his  father's  message  to  that  gentleman, 
he  ingeniously  substituted  for  the  request  that  he 
mig-ht  be  allowed  to  stay  at  school  till  Saturday, — 
an  intimation  that  he  had  obtained  parental  permis- 
sion to  accept  his  schoolfellow's  invitation  for  the 
fair  days,  and  that  a  neighbor's  cart  would  take 
him  home  on  Friday  evening  from  the  house  of  his 
friend's  parents.  Joey  had  his  own  plans  for  getting 
home  too  when  the  fun  was  over,  and  of  managing 
matters  so  dexterously,  that  the  truth  should  never 
transpire  either  to  his  father  or  master.  The  latter 
was  easily  imposed  on  by  the  boy's  specious  story  ; 
and  when  Thursday  arrived,  Joey,  taking  with 
him  his  little  bundle  of  Sunday  clothes,  and  his 


whole  hoard  of  pence  and  sixpences,  left  school  in 
high  spirits  with  a  party  of  his  playmates. 

Andrew  Cleaves,  mean  time,  got  in  his  crops 
prosperously,  and,  exhausted  as  he  was  by  a  hard 
day's  labor,  set  out  on  Saturday  evening  to  fetch 
home  the  expecting  boy.  Poor  Greybeard  was 
tired  also,  for  he  too  had  worked  hard  all  day  :  biit 
he  was  a  spirited,  willing  creature,  and  went  ofi:' 
freely,  as  if  he  knew  his  errand,  and  rejoiced  at  tlie 
thought  of  bringing  home  his  young  master.  So 
the  farmer  and  his  vehicle  arrived  in  good  time  at 
the  door  of  the  academy ;  but  Andrew  looked  to- 
wards it  in  vain,  and  at  the  upper  and  lower  win- 
dows, for  the  happy  little  face  that  had  been  wont 
to  look  out  for  him  on  such  occasions. 

The  servant  girl  who  opened  the  door  looked 
surprised  when  Andrew  inquired  for  his  son  ;  and 
still  greater  astonishment  appeared  in  Mr.  Jerk's 
countenance,  when  he  stepped  forward  and  heard 
the  reiterated  inquiry.  A  brief  and  mutual  expla- 
nation ensued — a  grievous  one  to  the  agitated  fa- 
ther, whose  feelings  may  be  well  imagined — irri- 
tated as  well  as  anxious  feelings,  for  on  hearing 
the  master's  story,  little  doubt  remained  in  his 
mind,  but  that  the  truant  was  still  harbored  at  the 
house  of  his  favorite  schoolfellow.  But  the  intelli- 
gence promptly  obtained  there,  was  of  a  nature  to 
create  the  most  serious  alarm.  The  parents  of 
Josiah's  friend  informed  Andrew,  that  his  boy  had 
accompanied  their  son  home  when  the  school  broke 
up  on  Thursday  morning — they  having  willingly 
granted  the  request  of  the  latter,  that  his  playfel- 
low might  be  allowed  to  stay  with  him  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  (of  which  he  was  in  expec- 
tation) of  returning  to  his  father's  the  next  evening. 
That  after  dinner  the  two  boys  had  sallied  out  into 
the  fair  together,  from  which  their  son  returned 
about  dark  without  his  companion,  with  the  account 
that  they  had  been  separated  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  but  that  just  as  he  began  to  tire  of  looking 
about  for  his  schoolfellow,  Josiah  had  touched 
him  hastily  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  a  neighbor  of 
his  father's  who  guessed  he  was  playing  truant, 
insisted  on  taking  him  home  in  his  own  cart,  and 
that  he  mnst  go  that  moment.  This  was  all  the 
boy  had  to  tell — and  that  Josiah  vanished  in  the 
crowd  so  suddenly,  he  could  not  see  who  was  with 
him.  Vain  were  all  possible  inquiries  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  distracted  father  could  only  learn  fur- 
ther, that  his  child  had  been  seen  by  many  per- 
sons standing  with  his  friend  at  many  booths  and 
stalls,  and,  at  last,  quite  alone  in  a  show-booth 
belonging  to  a  set  of  tight-rope  and  wire  dancers, 
and  of  equestrian  performers — with  some  of  these 
he  seemed  to  have  made  acquaintance,  and  among 
them  he  was  last  observed.  That  troop  had  quit- 
ted C the  same  night,  and  having  fine  horses 

and  a  light  caravan,  must  have  travelled  expedi- 
tiously, and  were  probably  already  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  ;  nor  could  the  route  they  had  taken 
be  easily  ascertained  after  they  had  passed  through 
the  turnpike,  which  had  been  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Now  it  was,  that  Andrew  Cleaves,  in  the 
agony  of  his  distress,  would  have  given  half  his 
worldly  substance,  to  have  obtained  tidings — but 
the  least  favorable  tidings  of  his  lost  child — for 
dreadful  thoughts,  and  fearful  imaginings,  sug- 
gested themselves,  aggravating  the  horrors  of 
uncertainty.  There  was  no  positive  reason  for 
belief  that  the  boy  had  left  C with  the  itiner- 
ant troop.  A  rapid  river  ran  by  the  town — there 
was  a  deep  canal   also — and  then — the  wharf — 
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crowdcfl  ^A•ith  barses — ^between  which- 


-But 


Andrew  was  not  one  to  brood  over  imaginary  hor- 
rors, in  hopeless  inaction,  and  the  opinion  of  others 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  son  had  only  been 
lured  away  by  the  equestrian  mountebanks.  With 
the  earliest  dawn,  therefore,  mounted  on  the  young 

powerful  grey,  he  was  away  from  C ,  and, 

(according  to  the  clew  at  last  obtained)  in  the  track 
of  the  itinerants.  But  they  were  far  in  advance, 
and  soon  after  passing  through  the  turnpike,  had 
struck  into  cross  country-roads  and  by-ways,  so 
that  the  pursuit  was  necessarily  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult ;  and  Andrew  was  unused  to  travelling,  hav- 
ing never  before  adventured  twenty  miles  beyond 
his  native  place.  No  wonder  that  he  was  sorely 
jaded  in  body  and  mind,  when  he  put  up  for  the 
night   at  a  small   town   about   thirty  miles   from 

C ,  through  which  he  ascertained,  however,  that 

the  caravan,  with  its  escort,  had  passed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day — that  the  troop, 
while  stopping  to  bait,  had  talked  of  Carlisle  as 
their  next  place  of  exhibition ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
struck  into  the  great  north  road  when  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  Andrew  could  gain  no  intel- 
ligence whether  a  boy,  such  as  he  described, 
accompanied  the  party.  It  having  been  very  early 
in  the  morning  when  they  baited  their  horses  at 

,  the  females  of  the  band  and  children   (if 

there  were  any)  were  still  asleep  within  the 
closed  caravan. 

So  Andrew  proceeded  with  a  heavy  heart,  but 
a  spirit  of  determined  perseverance — and  his  pur- 
suit (now  that  he  was  fairly  on  the  track  of  its 
object)  was  comparatively  easy. 

About  mid-day,  in  mercy  to  his  beast,  as  well  as 
to  recruit  his  own  strength,  he  halted  at  a  hedge 
alehouse,  when,  having  unsaddled  Greybeard,  and 
seen  that  he  was  taken  care  of,  he  entered  the 
kitchen  and  called  for  refreshment.  There  were 
many  persons  drinking  and  talking  in  the  place, 
and  Andrew  failed  not  to  make  his  customary 
inquiries,  which  awakened  an  immediate  clamor  of 
tongues — every  one  being  ready  with  some  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  troop  Andrew  was  in  pur- 
suit of.  Such  was  the  confusion  of  voices,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  kept  for  a  moment  in  painful 
suspense,  when  a  decent-looking  woman,  (appa- 
rently a  traveller,)  who  was  taking  her  quiet  meal 
in  one  comer  of  the  kitchen,  came  hastily  forward, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  Andrew's  arm,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  in  his  face,  exclaimed, — "  After 
what  are  ye  asking,  master?  Is  it  for  a  stray 
lamb  ye  're  seeking — and  hav  n't  I  seen  your  face 
before?"  Andrew  shook  like  a  leaf.  The  man 
of  stern  temper  and  iron  nerves,  shook  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  while  the  woman  looked  and  spake 
thus  earnestly — "  Have  ye,  have  ye  found  him? — 
have  ye  found  my  boy?"  was  all  he  could  stam- 
mer out.  "  You  are  a  stranger  to  me  ;  but  God 
bless  you,  if  you  can  give  me  back  my  boy  !  " 

"  1  am  not  a  stranger  to  you,  Andrew  Cleaves  ; 
and  I  can  give  you  back  your  boy  ;  and  the  Lord 
bless  him  for  your  sake,  for  you  saved  me  and 
mine,  and  took  us  in,  and  gave  us  meat  and  drink 
when  we  were  ready  to  perish.  Come  your  ways 
with  me,  Andrew  Cleaves ;  but  soft  and  quiet,  for 
the  laddy  's  in  a  precious  sleep.  He  has  come  to 
hurt,  but  the  Merciful  watched  over  him." 

So  she  led  him  softly  and  silently  through  a  lit- 
tle back  kitchen,  and  up  a  steep  dark  stair,  into  a 
small  upper  chamber,  before  the  casement  of  which 
a  checked  apron  was  pinned  up,  to  exclude  the  full 
glow  of  light  from  the  uncurtained  bed.     Softly 


and  silently,  with  finger  on  her  lip,  she  drew  him 
on  to  the  side  of  that  humble  bed,  and  there,  indeed, 
fast  locked  in  sleep,  in  sweet,  untroubled  sleep,  lay 
the  little  thoughtless  one,  whose  disappearance  had 
inflicted  such  cruel  anxiety  and  distress. 

The  boy  was  sleeping  sweetly,  but  his  cheeks 
and  lips  were  almost  colorless  ;  a  thick  linen  band- 
age was  bound  round  his  head  ;  and  over  one  tem- 
ple, a  soft  fair  curl,  that  had  escaped  from  the  fil- 
let, was  dyed  and  stuck  together  with  clotted  blood. 
Andrew  shuddered  at  the  sight ;  but  the  woman 
repeated  her  whispered  assurance,  that  there  was 
no  serious  injury.  Then  the  father  knelt  softly 
down  beside  his  recovered  darling,  his  head  bent 
low  over  the  little  tremulous  hand  that  lay  upon 
the  patchwork-counterpane.  Almost  involuntarily 
his  lips  approached  it ;  but  he  refrained  himself  by 
a  strong  effort,  and,  throwing  back  his  head,  lifted 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  grati- 
tude ;  and,  one  after  another,  large  tears  rolled 
down  over  the  rough,  hard-featured  face,  every 
muscle  of  which  quivered  with  powerful  emotion. 
Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Andrew  Cleaves 
poured  out  his  whole  heart  in  gratitude  to  his  Cre- 
ator in  the  presence  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  when 
he  arose  from  his  knees,  so  far  was  he  from  shrink- 
ing abased  and  humiliated  from  the  eyes  that  were 
upon  him,  that,  turning  to  the  woman,  and  strong- 
ly grasping  her  hands  in  his  own,  he  said,  softly 
and  solemnly,  "  Now  I  see  of  a  truth,  that  a  man 
may  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  find  it 
again  after  many  days.  I  gave  thee  and  thine  or- 
phan babe  a  little  food  and  a  night's  shelter,  and 
thou  restorest  to  me  my  child.  While  Andrew 
Cleaves  has  a  morsel  of  bread,  thou  shalt  share  it 
with  him."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
and  from  that  hour,  whatever  were,  in  other  re- 
spects, his  still  inveterate  habits  of  thrift  and  par- 
simony, Andrew  Cleaves  was  never  known  to 
"  turn  away  his  face  from  any  poor  man." 

By  degrees  all  particulars  relating  to  Joey's  dis- 
appearance and  his  providential  recovery,  were  cir- 
cumstantially unravelled.  The  little  varlet  had 
been  accidentally  separated  from  his  school-fellow, 
and  while  gaping  about  the  fair  in  search  of  him, 
had  straggled  towards  the  large  showy  booth, 
where  feats  of  rope-dancing  and  horsemanship 
were  exhibited.  Long  he  stood  absorbed  in  won- 
dering admiration  of  the  Merry- Andrew's  antic 
gestures,  and  the  spangled  draperies  and  nodding 
plumes  of  the  beautiful  lady  who  condescended  to 
twirl  the  tambourine,  and  foot  it  aloft,  "  with  nods 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,"  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  gaping  multitude.  Others  of  the  troop 
came  in  and  out  on  the  airy  stage,  inviting  the 
"  ladies  and  gentlemen"  below  to  walk  in,  with 
such  bland  and  cordial  hospitality,  that  Joey 
thought  it  quite  irresistible,  and  was  just  stepping 
under  the  canvass  when  a  strong  arm  arrested  him, 
and  a  splendid  gentleman,  in  scarlet  and  gold,  de- 
manded the  price  of  entrance.  That  was  not  at 
Joey's  command,  for  all  his  copper  hoard  was  al- 
ready expended,  so  he  was  shrinking  back,  abashed 
and  mortified,  when  one  or  two  idlers  of  the  band, 
probably  seeing  something  promising  about  him, 
and  that  he  was  a  pretty,  sprightly,  well-limbed 
lad,  whose  appearance  might  do  credit  to  their 
honorable  profession,  entered  into  a  parley  Avith 
him,  and  soon  made  out  that  he  was  playing  truant 
at  that  very  moment,  and  apparently  blessed  with 
such  adventurous  genius,  as,  with  a  little  encour- 
agement, might  induce  him  to  join  the  company, 
and  succeed  to  the  functions  of  a  sharp  limber  ur- 
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chin,  of  whom  inexorable  death  had  lately  deprived 
them.  So  Joey  was  let  in  gratis ;  and  there  he 
was  soon  translated  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  superhuman  perform- 
ances of  his  new  acquaintances.  He  had,  as  it 
were,  an  innate  passion  for  horses,  and  the  eques- 
trian feats  threw  him  into  fits  of  ecstasy.  Then 
all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  so  good-natured 
and  so  funny !  and  one  gave  him  a  penny-pic,  and 
another  a  drop  of  something  strong  and  good  ;  and 
then  the  manager  himself — a  very  grand  person- 
age— told  him,  if  he  liked,  he  should  wear  a  blue 
and  silver  jacket,  and  ride  that  beautiful  piebald, 
with  its  tail  tied  up  with  flame-colored  ribbons. 
That  clinched  the  bargain  ;  and  in  a  perfect  bewil- 
derment of  emulation  and  ambition — wonder  and 
gratitude — gin  and  flattery — poor  Joey  suffered 
himself  to  be  enrolled  in  "  The  Royal  Equestrian 
Troop  of  Signer  Angelo  Galopo,  di  Canterini." 

Forthwith  was  he  equipped  in  the  azure  vest- 
ments of  the  deceased  Bobby,  and  indulged  with 
five  minutes'  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  beautiful 
piebald  ;  after  which,  on  the  close  of  the  day's  per- 
formance, he  made  one  of  the  jovial  and  uncere- 
monious party  round  a  plentiful  board,  where  he 
played  his  part  with  such  right  good  will,  and  was 
so  liberally  helped  to  certain  cordial  potations,  that 
long  before  the  end  of  the  banquet,  his  head  dropt 
on  the  shoulder  of  his  fair  neighbor,  the  lovely  Co- 
lumbine, and  in  a  moment  he  was  fast  locked  in 
such  profound  slumber,  that  he  stirred  not  hand  or 
foot,  till  so  late  the  next  morning,  that  the  caravan 
(in  a  snug  birth  whereof  he  had  been  securely  de- 
posited) had  long  passed  the  small  town,  where 
Andrew  had  halted  on  his  first  day's  chase. 

Joey's  awakening  sensations  were  nearly  as  as- 
tonishing as  those  of  Abon  Hassan,  when  he  un- 
closed his  eyes  in  his  own  mean  mansion,  after  his 
waking  vision  of  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the 
Caliph.  Poor  Joey,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
intoxication  of  supreme  enjoyment  and  gratified 
vanity,  among  knights  and  ladies,  glittering  with 
gold  and  spangles,  himself  radiant  in  all  the  glories 
of  the  blue  and  silver,  and  the  fancied  master  of 
the  prancing  piebald — found  himself,  on  awak- 
ing, stowed  away  into  a  corner  of  the  dark,  suffo- 
cating, jolting  caravan,  of  course  divested  of  his 
finery,  huddled  up  on  a  bag  of  straw,  and  covered 
with  a  filthy  horse-rug.  The  whole  ambulating 
dormitory  was  heaped  with  similar  bedding,  from 
which  peeped  out  heads  and  arms  and  dirty  faces, 
which  Josiah  was  some  time  in  assigning  to  the 
blooming  heroines  of  the  preceding  evening.  At 
last,  however,  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  identity 
of  the  lovely  Columbine ;  and  as  she  lay  within 
reach,  and  had  taken  him  under  hei  especial  pro- 
tection, he  made  bold  to  pluck  her  rather  uncere- 
moniously by  the  outstretched  arm,  which  saluta- 
tion had  the  desired  effect  of  rousing  the  fair  one 
from  her  innocent  slumbers,  but  only  long  enough 
to  obtain,  for  Joey,  a  sound  box  of  the  ear,  and  a 
drowsily-muttered  command,  "  to  lie  still  for  a  lit- 
tle troublesome  rascal."  So  there  he  lay,  half 
frightened,  and  half  repentant,  and  quite  disgusted 
with  his  close  and  unsavory  prison,  from  whence 
his  thoughts  wandered  away  to  the  pleasant  cot- 
tage on  the  thymy  common — his  clean,  sweet,  little 
chamber,  where  the  honeysuckle  looked  in  at  the 
window — his  breakfast  of  new  milk  and  sweet 
brown  bread — his  own  little  garden  and  his  bee- 
hives, and  Greybeard,  that  paragon  of  earth-born 
steeds.  But  then  came  in  review,  the  rival  glories 
of  the  piebald,  and  Joey's  remorseful  feelings  be- 


came less  troublesome,  and  he  longed  ardently  for 
the  hour  of  emancipation.  It  came  at  last ;  a  brief 
and  unceremonious  toilet  was  despatched  by  the 
female  group  ;  and  great  was  Joey's  indignation, 
when,  in  lieu  of  the  silver  and  azure,  or  his  own 
good  raiment,  he  was  compelled  to  dress  himself 
in  the  every-day  suit  of  his  deceased  predecessor — 
a  most  villanous  compound  of  greasy  tatters,  which, 
had  he  dared,  he  would  have  spurned  from  hira 
with  contemptuous  loathing  ;  but  a  very  short  ex- 
perience, and  the  convincing  language  of  a  few 
hearty  cuffs,  accompanied  with  no  tender  exple- 
tives, had  satisfied  him  of  the  danger  of  rebellion, 
and  he  was  fain  to  gulp  down  his  rising  choler,  and 
the  scraps  of  last  night's  meal,  which  were  chucked 
over  to  him,  as  his  portion  of  the  slovenly  break- 
fast. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  door  and  little  square  win- 
dow of  the  caravan  had  been  thrown  open,  and  at 
last  the  machine  came  to  a  full  stop  on  the  high 
road,  by  a  hedge-side,  and  the  ladder  was  hooked 
to  the  high  door- way,  and  the  manager,  who,  with 
his  spouse,  had  occupied  a  back  compartment  of 
the  van,  descended  to  review  his  cavalry,  while  the 
equestrians  snatched  a  hasty  meal  dispensed  to 
them  by  their  associated  Heb^s. 

There  was  the  piebald  shining  in  the  morning 
sun,  in  all  the  perfection  of  piebald  beauty — paw- 
ing, and  sidling,  and  curving  inward  his  graceful 
neck,  and  small  elegant  head,  as  if  impatient  of 
the  rein  by  which  he  was  led  at  the  side  of  a  large 
Flemish-looking  mare.  At  sight  of  his  appointed 
palfrey,  Joey  was  about  to  scramble  down  the  lad- 
der after  Signer  Angelo,  when  the  latter  most  un- 
courteously  repelled  him,  with  such  a  push  as  sent 
him  sprawling  backwards  on  the  floor  of  the  cara- 
van, and  more  than  revived  his  late  incipient  feel- 
ings of  disgust  and  repentance.  But  now  the 
whole  party,  females  and  all,  held  parley  of  no 
very  amicable  nature  about  the  door  of  their  migra- 
tory council-chamber.     The   success  of  the  late 

performance  at  C had  by  no  means  been  such 

as  to  sweeten  the  manager's  temper,  or  to  harmon- 
ize the  "  many  minds"  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and 
loud,  and  surly,  and  taunting  accusations  and  re- 
criminations were  bandied  about,  the  most  acrimo- 
nious of  which,  Joey  soon  gathered,  related  to 
himself,  and  to  some  dispute  respecting  him, 
which  had  occurred  the  preceding  night,  after  they 
had  deposited  him  in  his  luxurious  resting-place. 
It  appeared,  that  some  of  the  party  had  even  then 
begun  to  think  with  apprehension  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves  by  the  abduction 
of  a  boy,  whose  father  had  ample  means  to  pursue 
and  punish  them,  should  he  discover  that  his  son 

had  left  C in  their  company.     These  prudent 

suggestions  were  made  light  of  by  others  of  the 
troop,  words  had  run  high  even  then,  and  the  in- 
sides  and  outsides  had  arranged  themselves  for  the 
night  in  no  very  placable  moods.  During  the 
many  silent  hours  of  darkness,  they  had  jogged 
and  jolted  in  company  ;  almost  every  one,  how- 
ever, in  his  secret  mind,  came  over  to  the  side  of 
the  doubters,  and  when  at  last  they  halted  and 
called  council,  each  accused  the  other  of  having 
caused  the  present  dilemma.  From  words  they 
proceeded  to  rough  arguments,  and  at  length  to 
something  very  near  a  general  battle,  in  which 
their  fair  companions,  descended  from  "  their  high 
estate,"  took  part  so  heartily,  that  Joey,  finding 
himself  quite  unobserved,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
scramble  down  after  them  ;  but  in  his  haste  to 
reach  terra  Jirma,  he  missed  his  footing,  and  fell 
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headlong  among  the  horses,  already  fretted  and 
fidgety  at  the  disorder  of  their  riders,  so  that  Joey's 
sudden  precipitation  set  them  rearing  and  pawing 
furiously,  and  he — the  luckless  truant! — received 
such  a  kick  on  the  head,  from  the  hard  hoof  of  the 
ungrateful  piebald,  as  not  only  completely  stunned 
him,  hut  left  him  such  a  ghastly  and  bloody  spec- 
tacle, as  stilled  in  a  moment  the  uproar  of  the  con- 
flicting parties,  and  made  them  imanimous  in  their 
apprehensions  of  the  serious  consequences  in  which 
Ihey  might  all  be  involved,  should  the  accident 
prove  fatal,  of  which  there  was  every  appearance. 
The  child  had  ceased  to  breathe — not  the  faintest 
pulsation  was  perceptible.  The  panic  became 
general,  and  the  decision  immediate,  to  consider 
their  own  safety,  by  moving  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
leaving  the  unhappy  boy  (who  was  pronounced 
quite  dead)  on  the  grass  bank  by  the  road  side. 

In  two  minutes  the  troop  was  in  motion — in  ten 
more,  quite  out  of  sight — and  there  lay  poor  Joey 
to  all  appearance  a  corpse,  and  sot)n  to  have  be- 
come one  in  reality,  but  for  the  providential  inter- 
vention of  that  poor  woman,  by  whom  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  conducted  to  the  bedside  of  his  re- 
covered child.  That  woman  (as  she  briefly  ex- 
plained to  Andrew  on  their  stealthy  progress 
towards  the  little  chamber)  was,  indeed,  the  poor 
soldier's  widow,  who.  with  her  orphan  babe,  had 
owed  to  his  compassion  in  her  utmost  need,  the 
seasonable  mercy  of  a  night's  lodging  and  a  whole- 
some meal  ;  and  she  had  never  forgotten  the  name 
of  her  benefactor,  nor  thought  of  him  without  a 
grateful  prayer.  She  had  travelled  far  on  to  her 
dead  husband's  birth-place  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, to  claim,  for  his  orphan  and  herself,  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  his  kindred.  Her 
claims  had  not  been  disallowed,  and  among  them 
she  had  dwelt  contentedly  till  her  child  died. 
Then  she  began  to  feel  herself  a  stranger  among 
strangers,  and  her  heart  yearned  towards  her  own 
country  and  kinsfolk  ;.  and  she  wrote  a  letter  home 
to  her  own  place,  Manchester,  the  answer  to  which 
told  her,  that  her  friends,  who  were  too  poor  to 
help  her  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  were  now 
bettered  in  circumstances,  and  would  give  her  a 
home  and  welcome  ;  and  that,  now  she  had  no 
living  hinderance,  she  might  obtain  a  comfortable 
subsistence  by  resuming  her  early  labors  at  the 
loom. 

So  she  set  out  for  her  native  place,  a  leisurely 
foot  traveller,  for  she  was  no  longer  unprovided 
WMth  means  to  secure  a  decent  resting  place,  and  a 
wholesome  meal  ;  and  she  it  was,  who,  having  so 
far  proceeded  on  her  way,  had  discovered  the 
young  runaway  lying  by  the  way-side  in  the  con- 
dition before  described.  Her  feelings,  (the  feel- 
ings of  a  childless  mother,)  needed  no  incentive  to 
place  her  in  a  moment  beside  the  forlorn  deserted 
child,  whose  head  she  tenderly  lifted  on  her 
bosom,  and  parting  off  the  thickly  clotted  hair, 
bound  her  own  handkerchief  about  his  bleeding 
temples.  There  was  water  within  reach,  with 
which  she  laved  his  face  and  hands,  and  had  soon 
the  joy  of  perceiving  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
lips  and  eyelids — and  at  last  the  boy  breathed 
audibly,  and  his  fair  blue  eyes  unclosed,  and  he 
uttered  a  few  words  of  wonder  and  distress, 
among  which — "Oh,  father!  father!"  were  most 
intelligible,  and  to  the  woman's  gentle  inquiry  of 
"  who  was  his  father?  and  did  he  live  far  off?"  he 
answered  faintly,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
Cleaves,  who  lived  at  Redburn.  A  second  fit  of 
insensibility  succeeded  those  few  words,  but  they 


sent  her  to  save  (she  trusted)  the  child  of  her 
benefactor,  and  all  her  homely  but  well-directed 
energies  were  called  into  action.  Partly  carrying 
him  in  her  own  arms,  and  partly  by  casual  assis- 
tance, she  succeeded  in  conveying  him  to  the 
nearest  dwelling,  that  small  way-side  inn.  There 
he  was  put  comfortably  to  bed,  and  medical  aid 
obtained  promptly — the  longer  delay  of  which 
must  have  proved  fatal.  And  then  a  message  was 
sent  off  to  Farmer  Cleaves,  (a  man  and  horse,  for 
that  poor  woman  was  a  creature  of  noble  spirit, 
and  impatient  to  relieve  the  father's  misery,)  and 
then  the  widow  quietly  took  her  staticm  by  the 
pillow  of  the  little  sufferer.  His  head  had  under- 
gone a  second  dressing,  and  the- surgeon  had  pro- 
nounced that  all  would  go  well  with  him,  if  he 
were  kept  for  a  time  in  perfect  quiet.  It  need  not 
be  told  how  rigidly  that  injunction  was  attended 
to,  nor  how  carefully,  when  he  was  in  a  state  to 
be  removed,  the  father  conveyed  back  his  truant 
child  to  the  shelter  of  his  own  peaceful  cottage — 
nor  how  anxiously  he  was  nursed  up  there  to  de- 
cided convalescence — nor  how  solemnly,  yet  ten- 
derly, when  the  boy  was  so  far  recovered,  his 
father  set  before  him  the  magnitude  of  his  offence, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  which  had  so  nearly 
resulted  from  it.  Joey  wept  sore,  and  looked 
down  with  becoming  humility,  and  promised,  over 
and  over  again,  and  really  with  a  sincere  intention, 
never,  never  again  to  give  his  father  cause  for  un- 
easiness or  displeasure. 

Time  travelled  on — school-days  and  holidays 
revolved  in  regular  succession — and  Joey  com- 
ported himself  just  well  enough  to  gain  the  charac- 
ter of  a  very  good  scholar  in  school,  and  a  very  idle 
dog  out  of  it,  except  at  home  and  in  his  father's 
sight,  when  he  comported  himself  with  such  a 
show  of  sanctity  and  correctness,  as  was  quite 
edifying  to  behold,  and  too  easily  lulled  to  rest 
the  awakened  caution  of  the  still  credulous  old 
man. 

Andrew  had  continued  his  son  at  the  academy 
to  an  unusually  advanced  period  of  youth,  from  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  and  em- 
ploy him  profitably,  during  the  interregnum  be- 
tween school  and  the  earliest  time  of  admission  in 
the  counting-house,  where,  at  the  proper  age,  he 
was  to  be  articled.  At  last,  however,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  really  forward  and  excellent  abili- 
ties, the  gentlemen  of  the  firm  consented  to  re- 
ceive him  ;  and  now  the  time  arrived  when  the 
human  bark  was  to  be  launched  from  its  support- 
ing cradle  into  the  tumultuous  stream  of  active 
life.  Insomuch  as  it  advanced  him,  in  his  own 
estimation,  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  confirmed 
manhood,  Josiah  was  elated  at  the  change  ;  but 
had  he  been  left  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  own  incli- 
nations, to  a  surety  they  would  not  have  hoisted 
him  up  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  before  a  dingy 
desk,  in  a  dark  gloomy  counting-house,  there  to 
pore  away  the  precious  hours  he  could  have  dis- 
posed of  so  much  more  agreeably.  Had  Joey 
been  allowed  to  choose  his  own  lot  in  life,  to  a 
certainty  he  would  have  enrolled  himself  a  bold 
dragoon,  a  dashing  lancer,  a  trooper  of  some  de- 
nomination— anything  that  would  have  him  clothed 
in  a  showy  uniform,  and  given  him  the  command 
of  a  horse  ;  but  all  military  professions  were  so 
abhorrent  to  Andrew  Cleaves,  that  he  w'ould  as 
lieve  have  placed  his  son  in  the  Devil's  Own,  as  in 
"The  King's  Own  ;"  and  the  boy  was  too  well 
aware  of  his  father's  inveterate  prejudices,  even  to 
hint  at  his  own  longings  ;  still  less  did  he  hazard 
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preferred  the  situation  of  a  dashing  groom  to  a 
station  at  the  desk  ;  and  that  to  be  a  jockey  !  a 
real,  knowing  Newmarket  jockey  !  (he  had  heard 
a  vast  deal  about  Newmarket,)  would  have  been 
the  climax  of  his  ambition.  Happy  disposition, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  staid  clerk  of  a  commercial 
establishment!  But  knowing  the  decree  was  irre- 
versible, he  submitted  to  it  with  a  tolerably  good 
grace,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
many  young  men  so  situated  were  nevertheless 
very  fine  fellows,  and  contrived,  at  odd  hours, 
evenings,  and  holidays,  to  indemnify  themselves 
very  tolerably  for  their  hours  of  durance  vile.  He 
had  great  confidence,  moreover,  that  good  fortune 
w^ould  introduce  him  to  some  of  those  choice 
spirits,  whose  experience  would  initiate  him  into 
many  useful  secrets. 

Joey's  expectations  were  but  too  well  founded  ; 
temptation  lies  in  wait  for  youth  at  every  turning 
and  by-path  ;  but  when  youth  starts  with  the  de- 
sign of  voluntarily  entering  her  fatal  snare,  the 
toils  are  wound  about  the  prey  with  treble  strength, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  disentangled.  Joey  was 
soon  the  associate  and  hero  of  all  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute youth  in  C , — the  hero  of  cock-fights, 

of  bull-baitings,  of  the  ring,  of  the  skittle  ground, 
of  every  low,  cruel,  and  debasing  sport,  that  pre- 
pares the  way,  by  sure  and  rapid  advances, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  guilt,  towards  the 
jail,  the  convict  ship,  and  the  scafl^old. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  considerable  time,  Josiah 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  very  fair  character  with  his 
employers — so  clear  and  prompt  was  his  despatch 
of  business,  and  (with  very  few  exceptions)  so 
punctual  and  assiduous  his  attention  to  office  hours. 
Beyond  those  seasons,  their  watchfulness  extended 
not,  and  no  glaring  misdemeanor,  on  the  part  of 
their  young  clerk,  had  yet  awakened  any  degree 
of  suspicious  vigilance. 

The  heart  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  was,  therefore, 
gladdened  by  such  reports  of  his  son's  official  con- 
duct, as,  coming  from  so  respectable  a  quarter, 
were,  in  his  estimation,  sufficient  surety  of  general 
good  conduct,  and  he  was  consequently  lulled  into 
a  fatal  security,  not  even  invaded  by  any  of  those 
vague  and  flying  rumors,  which  generally  lead  the 
way  to  painful  but  important  discoveries.  Andrew 
Cleaves  had  no  friends,  it  could  scarcely  be  said, 
any  acquaintance — alas  !  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  well- 
wishers.  Beyond  the  cold  concerns  of  business, 
he  had  maintained  no  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men.  His  world  was  a  contracted  span  ;  two  ob- 
jects of  interest  occupied  it  wholly — his  wealth  and 
his  son.  But  there  was  no  equipoise  between  the 
scales  that  held  those  treasures.  He  would  not, 
in  Shylock's  place,  have  been  in  suspense  between 
"  his  ducats  and  his  daughter." 

Gold  had  been  his  idol,  till  superseded  by  that 
living  claimant,  to  whose  imagined  good  all  other 
considerations  became  secondary  and  subservient, 
and  for  whom  (looking  to  worldly  aggrandizement 
as  the  grand  point  of  attainment,  though  Andrew 
talked  well  of  "the  one  thing  needful")  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  upon  his  habits  of  parsimony 
and  accumulation,  so  as  to  deny  himself  the  com- 
mon comforts  becoming  necessary  to  his  advancing 
years.  But  the  hard  gripe  occasionally  relaxed  at 
the  persuasive  voice  of  Josiah's  eloquence  ;  and 
that  hopeful  youth,  as  he  advanced  in  the  ways  of 
iniquity,  made  especial  progress  in  its  refined  arts 
of  specious  hypocrisy,  to  which,  alas!  his  early 
training  had  too  favorably  disposed  him. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  ■  distasteful  task  mi- 
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nutely  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  by  which 
JosiaK  attained  that  degree  of  hardened  profligacy, 
which  marked  his  character  by  the  time  he  had 
completed  his  nineteenth  year — the  second  of  his 

clerkship  in  Messrs. counting-house.    The 

marvel  is,  that  his  seat  on  the  high  office  stool  had 
not  been  vacated  long  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  The  eyes  of  his  employers  had  for  some 
time  been  open  to  his  disreputable  and  ruinous 
courses.  Their  keen  observation  was  of  course 
upon  him  in  all  matters  that  could  in  any  way 
affect  their  own  interests;  and  at  length,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  from  more  conscientious  mo- 
tives, which  ought  to  have  had  earlier  influence, 
they  deemed  it  requisite  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the 
still  deluded  parent,  and  to  recommend  his  inter- 
ference, to  avert,  if  possible,  the  dangerous  career 
of  his  infatuated  son.  Alas  !  it  was  a  cruel  cau- 
tion, for  it  came  too  late.  Too  late,  except  to  ex- 
cite the  father's  fears  to  a  sudden  pitch  of  agony, 
which  provoked  him  to  bitter  upbraidings,  and 
violent  denunciations,  and  thus  contributed  to  sear 
the  already  corrupted  heart  of  the  insensate  youth, 
and  to  accelerate  his  desperate  plunge  into  irre- 
trievable ruin. 

It  was   well    known    at   C that  Andrew 

Cleaves  had  (for  a  man  in  his  station)  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  and  that  his  idolized  and  only 
son  would  inherit  it  undivided  ;  and  in  that  confi- 
dence, there  were  not  wanting  venturous  and  un- 
principled persons,  who  not  only  gave  him  credit 
in  the  way  of  trade,  to  an  unwarrantable  amount, 
but  even  advanced  him  loans  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  speculation  of  future  repayment,  with  usurious 
interest.  By  such  means,  added  to  the  not  incon- 
siderable gratifications  he  at  different  times  ob- 
tained from  his  father,  under  various  specious  pre- 
tences, Josiah  had  been  enabled  to  run  a  course  of 
low  and  profligate  extravagance,  far  exceeding 
anything  which  had  entered  into  the  suspicions  of 
his  employers,  or  the  tardily  aroused  apprehen- 
sions of  the  distressed  father.  Among  the  threats 
of  that  abused  parent,  there  was  one  which  Josiah 
doubted  not  would  be  promptly  executed — a  public 

advertisement  in  C ,  that  Andrew  Cleaves  held 

himself  nowise  answerable  for  any  debts  his  son 
might  think  proper  to  contract — an  exposure  which 
would  not  only  cut  him  off  from  all  future  supplies, 
but  probably  create  such  distrust  of  his  hitherto 
undoubted  heirship,  as  to  bring  forward  all  the 
claims  standing  against  him,  and  irritate  his  father, 
beyond  hope  of  accommodation. 

But  the  idea  of  absconding  from  C had  long 

been  familiar  to  Josiah,  and  he  had  for  some  time 
past  been  connected  with  a  set  of  characters, 
whose  daring  exploits,  and  communication  with 
the  metropolis,  had  fired  his  ambition  to  emulate 
the  former,  and  to  transfer  his  genius  to  a  theatre 
more  worthy  its  enterprising  capabilities.  Yet 
Josiah's  heart  was  not  (^iiite  hardened.  It  had  not 
lost  all  'pleasant  remembrance  of  his  days  of  boyish 
happiness — of  the  indulgences  of  his  father's 
dwelling,  and  of  the  repressed,  but  ill-dissembled 
fondness  of  that  doating  parent,  whose  proud  and 
severe  nature  had  even  accommodated  itself  to 
offices  of  womanly  tenderness,  for  the  feeble  infant 
left  motherless  to  his  care. 

There  were  still  moments — even  in  the  circle  of 
his  vile  associates — even  in  the  concerting  their 
infamous  schemes — or  while  the  profane  oath  still 
volleyed  from  his  tongue — and  the  roar  of  riotous 
mirth  and  licentious  song  resounded — there  were 
moments,  even  then,  when  recollection  of  better 
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thing's  flashed  across  his  mind,  like  ang-els'  wings 
athwart  the  pit  of  darkness,  and  he  shuddered  with 
transient  horror  at  the  appalling  contrast. 

The  faint  gleam  of  such  a  mental  vision  still 
haunted  him  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  riotous  meet- 
ing, during  which  he  had  finally  arranged  with 
his   confederates  the  plan  which  was  to  remove 

him    (probably   forever  !)  from  C and   its 

vicinity. 

"But  I  will  have  one  more  look  at  the  old 
place  before  I  go,"  suddenly  resolved  Josiah, 
when  he  had  parted  from  his  companions.  "  At 
least  I  will  have  a  last  look  at  the  outside  of  the 
walls — though  I  canH  go  in — I  canH  face  the  old 
man,  before  I  leave  him — he  would  not  pass  over 
what  can't  be  undone — and  there  's  no  going  back 
noio—hnt  I  will  see  the  old  place  again." 

It  was  late  on  the  Sabbath  evening  when  Josiah 
formed  this  sudden  resolution,  and  so  quickly  was 
it  carried  into  effect,  that  it  wanted  near  an  hour  to 
midnight  when  he  reached  the  low  boundary  of  the 
cottage  garden. 

It  was  a  calm,  delicious  night  of  ripening  spring 
— so  hushed  and  still,  you  might  have  heard  the 
falling  showers  of  overblown  apple  blossoms. 
Josiah  lingered  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the 
garden  wicket ;  and  while  he  thus  tarried,  was 
startled  by  a  sudden  but  familiar  sound  from  the 
adjacent  close.  It  was  the  nichering  salutation  of 
his  old  friend  Greybeard,  who,  having  perceived 
with  fine  instinct,  the  approach  of  his  young  mas- 
ter and  quondam  playmate,  came  forward,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  to  the  holly  hedge,  which  divided  his 
pasture  from  the  garden,  and  poking  his  white 
nose  through  the  old  gap  betwixt  the  hawthorn 
and  the  gate,  greeted  him  with  that  familiar 
.nicher. 

*'  Ah,  old  boy,  is  it  thou?"  said  the  youth,  in  a 
How  hurried  voice,  as  he  stopped  a  moment  to  stroke 
the  face  of  his  faithful  favorite.  "Dost  thou  bid 
,me  welcome  home,  old  fellow?  Well — that's 
: something!"  and  a  short  unnatural  laugh  finished 
;  the  sentence,  as  he  turned  from  the  loving  creature, 
;and  with  quick,  but  noiseless  steps,  passed  up 
the  garden  walk  to  the  front  of  the  quiet  cottage. 

Quiet  as  the  grave  it  stood  in  the  flood  of  moon- 
light— its   lonely  tenant   had   long   since  gone  to 

-  rest ;  and  no  beam  from  hearth  or  taper  streamed 
•through  the  diamond  panes  of  the  small  casements. 

The  Prodigal  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  white 

■  walls — on    the    honey-suckle    already    flowering 
-round  his  own   casement — then    stept  within  the 

porch,  and  softly,  and  fearfully,  as  it  were,  raised 

;his  hand  to  the  latch — which,  however,  he  lifted 

not — only   softly  laid    his   hand  upon  it,  and  so, 

with  eyes  rooted  to  the  ground,  stood  motionless 

-  for   a  few   minutes,    till   the   upraised  arm  dropt 
heavily  ;   and  with  something  very  like  a  sigh,  he 

•  turned  from  the  door  of  his  father's  dwelling,  to 

retrace  his  steps  towards  C . 

Yet   once   again  in  his  way  down  the   garden 

path,  he  turned  to  look  on  the  home  he  was  for- 
;.saking.  At  that  moment  the  evil  spirit  slept 
"vvithin  him,  and  his  better  nature  was  stirring  in 

his  heart.  The  repose  of  night — its  "  beauty  of 
;  holiness" — the  healing  influence  of  the  pure  fresh 
•air — the  sight  of  that  familiar  scene — nay,  the 
'  fond  greeting  of  his  dumb  favorite — the  thought 
■for  what  purpose   he  was  there — and  of  the  old 

■  man  who  slept  within  those  silent  walls,  uncon- 
:  scions  of  the   shock   iinpending  over  him  in  the 
-desertion  of  his  only  child — all  these  things  crowd- 
ed together  with  softening  influence  into  the  heart 


of  that  unhappy  boy,  as  he  turned  a  farewell  look 
upon  the  quiet  cottage — and  just  then  a  sound 
from  within  smote  his  ear  faintly.  At  first,  a 
faint,  low  sound,  which  deepened  by  degrees  into 
a  more  audible  murmur,  and  proceeded  surely 
from  his  father's  chamber.  Josiah  started — "Wa3 
the  old  man  ill?"  he  questioned  with  himself 
— "  111  and  alone  !"  and  without  farther  parley,  he 
stept  quickly  but  noiselessly  to  the  low  casement, 
and  still  cautiously  avoiding  the  possibility  of  being 
seen  from  within,  gazed  earnestly  between  the 
vine-leaves  through  the  closed  lattice.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  small  chamber  was  quite  visible  in  the 
pale  moonshine — so  distinctly  visible  that  Josiah 
could  even  distinguish  his  father's  large  silver 
watch  hanging  at  the  bed's  head  in  its  nightly 
place — and  on  that  bed  two  pillows  were  yet  laid 
side  by  side,  (it  was  the  old  man's  eccentric 
humor,)  as  in  the  days  when  his  innocent  child 
shared  with  him  that  now  solitary  couch.  But 
neither  pillow  had  been  pressed  that  night — the 
bed  was  still  unoccupied — and  beside  it  knelt 
Andrew  Cleaves,  visibly  in  an  agony  of  prayer — 
for  his  upraised  hands  were  clasped  above  the  now 
bald  and  furrowed  brow.  His  head  was  flung 
far  back  in  the  fervor  of  supplication — and  though 
the  eyelids  were  closed,  the  lips  yet  quivered  with 
those  murmuring  accents,  which,  in  the  deep  still- 
ness of  midnight,  had  reached  Josiah's  ear  and 
drawn  him  to  the  spot.  It  was  a  sight  to  strike 
daggers  to  the  heart  of  the  ungrateful  child,  who 
knew  too  well,  who  felt  too  assuredly,  that  for 
him,  offending  as  he  was,  that  agonizing  prayer 
was  breathed — that  his  undutiful  conduct  and  sin- 
ful courses  had  inflicted  that  bitterness  of  anguish 
depicted  on  the  venerable  features  of  his  only  pa- 
rent. Self-convicted,  self-condemned,  the  youth- 
ful culprit  stood  gazing  as  if  spell-bound,  and  im- 
pulsively, instinctively,  his  hands  also  closed  in  the 
long-neglected  clasp  of  prayer — and  unconsciously 
his  eyes  glanced  upward  for  a  second,  and  perhaps 
the  inarticulate  aspiration  which  trembled  on  his 
lip,  was,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!" 
Yet  such  it  hardly  could  have  been — for  that 
touching  cry,  proceeding  from  a  deeply  stricken 
heart  would  have  reached  the  ear  of  Mercy,  and, 
alas  !  those  agitated  feelings  of  remorse,  which 
might  "  If  Heaven  had  willed  it," 

Have  matured  to  penitence  and  peace, 

were  but  the  faint  stirrings  of  a  better  spirit 
doomed  to  be  irrevocably  quenched  ere  thoroughly 
awakened. 

The  tempter  was  at  hand,  and  the  infatuated 
victim  wanted  moral  courage  to  extricate  himself 
by  a  bold  effort  while  there  was  yet  time,  from 
the  snare  prepared  for  his  destruction.  Just  at 
that  awful  moment,  that  crisis  of  his  fate,  when 
the  sense  of  guilt  suddenly  smote  upon  his  heart, 
and  his  better  angel  whispered,  "  Turn — yet  turn 
and  live  !" — at  that  decisive  moment  a  rustling  in 
the  holly  hedge,  accompanied  by  a  low  whistle, 
and  a  suppressed  laugh,  broke  on  his  startled  ear  ; 
and,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  he  sprang 
without  one  backward  glance  from  the  low  case- 
ment and  the  cottage  walls — and  almost  at  a  bound 
he  cleared  the  garden  path,  and  dashed  through 
the  little  gate  which  swung  back  from  his  despe- 
rate hand  with  jarring  violence. 

Those  awaited  him  without,  from  whom  he 
could  not  brook  the  sneer  of  ridicule — with  whom 
he  had  mocked  at  and  abjured  all  good  and  holy 
things,  and,  with  whose  desperate  fortunes  he  had 
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■voluntarily  embarked  his  own ;  and  well  they 
knew  the  hold  they  had  upon  him,  and  having  at 
that  time  especial  motives  to  desire  his  faithful 
adherence,  they  had  dodged  his  steps  to  the  lone 
cottage,  under  a  vague  suspicion  that  if  an  inter- 
view should  take  place  between  the  father  and 
son,  nature  might  powerfully  assert  her  rights,  and 
yet  detach  the  youth  from  their  unholy  coalition. 

"  The  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  gen- 
eration, wiser  than  the  children  of  light."  1'hey 
guessed  well,  and  two  well  succeeded  in  securing 
their  victim — and  before  Josiah  had  half  retraced 
the  townward  way  with  his  profligate  companions, 
his  mind  was  again  engrossed  by  their  nefarious 
projects,  and  all  that  had  so  recently  affected  him 
— the  whole  familiar  scene — the  low  white  cottage 
— the  little  chamber,  and  the  aged  man  who  knelt 
beside  that  lonely  bed  in  prayer  for  an  offending 
child — all  these  things  had  faded  like  a  vision  from 
his  unstable  mind  ;  and  secretly  humiliated  at  the 
recollection  of  his  momentai-y  weakness,  the  mis- 
erable youth  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  paths  of 
peace  and  innocence,  and  gave  himself  up  to  work 
evil  unreservedly. 

The  flood-gates  of  accusation  and  information 
once  set  open,  innumerable  tongues  that  had  never 
stirred  to  give  timely  warning  to  a  person  so  inac- 
cessible and  unpopular  as  was  Andrew  Cleaves, 
were  voluble  in  pouring  in  upon  him  charge  upon 
charge  against  the  son  who  had  been  so  lately, 
not  less  the  darling  than  the  pride  of  the  old  man's 
heart.  And  many  a  one  with  whom  he  had  had 
weekly  dealings,  who  had  refrained  from  speaking 
the  word  in  time,  which  might  have  saved  a  fellow- 
creature  from  destruction,  because  their  own  pride 
was  offended  by  the  reserve  of  the  austere  old  man 
— now  sought  him  even  in  his  lonely  dwelling,  to 
multiply  upon  him  humiliating  proofs  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  professions  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion, that  would  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  proud  spirit,  if  the  overwhelming  conviction  of 
his  son's  deceptive  and  profligate  conduct  had  not 
already  humbled  it  to  the  dust.  He  heard  all 
patiently,  and  in  silence — attempted  no  vindication 
of  himself,  when  the  comforters  obliquely  reflected 
on  his  blind  credulity  by  observing  that  they  "  had 
long  seen  how  matters  were  going  on  ;"  that  they 
"  had  suspected  such  and  such  things  from  the 
first;"  that  they  "  had  always  looked  sharp  after 
their  own  boys,  thank  God,  but  then  they  were 
ordinary  children — no  geniuses;"  for  it  was  well 
known  how  Andrew  Cleaves  had  prided  himself 
on  his  child's  superior  abilities — and  the  self-suffi- 
cient man,  who  had  so  long  held  himself  preemi- 
nent in  wisdom,  qualified  to  rebuke  and  instruct 
others,  now  listened  with  a  subdued  spirit  to  the 
torrent  of  unasked  and  impertinent  advice,  which 
sounded  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  intru- 
sive utterers,  if  it  fell  harshly  and  unprofitably  on 
those  of  the  unhappy  hearer. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  immediately  succeeding 
that  Saturday,  in  the  course  of  which  Andrew 
Cleaves  had  been  subjected  to  this  spiritual  martyr- 
dom, he  went  twice  as  usual  to  his  parish  church  ; 
but  during  divine  service,  his  eyes  were  never 
lifted  even  during  sermon  time,  so  much  as  to  the 
face  of  the  minister,  and  his  deep  sonorous  voice 
mingled  not  that  day  with  those  of  the  village 
choristers ;  and  in  going  and  in  returning,  he 
shunned  all  passing  salutation,  and  once  within  his 
own  threshold,  the  cottage  door  was  closed  on  all 
intruders,  (for  presuming  on  his  present  circum- 
stances such  were  not  wanting  to  present  them- 


selves,) and  no  human  eye  again  beheld  him,  till 
that  of  his  undutiful  child,  drawn  to  his  chamber 
window  at  the  still  midnight  hour,  looked  upon 
the  distress  he  had  occasioned.  Not  in  vain  had 
been  the  long  and  iminterrupted  communing  of 
Andrew  Cleaves  with  his  own  heart  and  with  his 
God.  Sweet  to  him  were  the  uses  of  adversity, 
for  they  had  not  to  struggle  with  a  heart  of  un- 
belief, neither  with  one  seared  by  vicious  courses, 
nor  debased  by  sensual  indulgence.  The  spiritual 
foundation  was  sound,  though  human  pride,  induc- 
ing moral  blindness,  had  raised  on  it  a  dangerous 
superstructure.  But  when  the  hour  came,  and 
the  axe  (in  mercy)  was  struck  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  the  haughty  spirit  bowed  down  in  self- 
abasement  ;  then  was  the  film  withdrawn  from  his 
mental  vision,  and  Andrew  Cleaves  really  looked 
into  himself,  and  detected  his  besetting  sins  in  all 
their  naked  deformity.  Yes — at  last  he  detected 
his  pride,  his  worldliness,  his  worship  of  the  crea- 
ture, encroaching  on  that  due  to  the  Creator. 
He  felt  and  confessed  his  own  utter  insufficiency, 
and  laying  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  burden 
of  his  frailties  and  sorrows,  he  sought  counsel  and 
consolation  at  the  only  source,  which  is  never 
resorted  to  in  vain.  As  he  proceeded  in  the  work 
of  self-examination,  and  self-arraignment,  his  heart 
relented  towards  his  offending  child.  Had  he 
yielded  something  of  his  own  inflexible  determina- 
tion to  the  boy's  known  disinclination  for  the  line 
of  life  marked  out  for  him,  the  parental  concession 
might  have  established  in  reality,  that  grateful 
filial  confidence,  the  semblance  of  which  had  been 
so  artfully  assumed  ;  and  the  father's  heart  was 
wrung  with  its  bitterest  pang,  when  he  called  to 
mind  the  sanctified  hypocrisy,  which  had  so  long 
imposed  upon  him,  and  reflected  that  his  own  mis- 
taken system  and  erroneous  measures,  his  own 
boasted  example  of  superior  sanctity,  might  have 
been  the  means  of  engrafting  it  on  his  son's  char- 
acter. The  fruit  of  that  night's  vigil  was  a  deter- 
mination on    the  part   of  Andrew,    to  depart  the 

next  morning  for  C ,  and  seek  out  his  erring 

child — not  with  frowns,  and  upbraidings,  but  the 
more  effective  arguments  of  tender  remonstrance, 
and  mild  conciliation ;  to  inquire  into  and  cancel 
whatever  pecuniary  embarrassments  he  had  in- 
curred ;  and,  having  done  so,  to  say,  "  My  son, 
give  me  thine  heart!"  and  then — for  who  could 
doubt  the  effect  of  such  an  appeal  ? — to  consult 
the  lad's  own  wishes,  with  regard  to  a  profession, 
as  far  as  might  be  compatible  with  maturer  reason 
and  parental  duty.  So  resolved,  and  so  projected 
Andrew  Cleaves  during  the  sleepless  watches  of 
that  Sabbath  night ;  but  when  morning  came  he 
found  himself  unable  to  act  on  his  determination  so 
immediately  as  he  had  intended.  The  conflict  of 
the  spirit  had  bowed  down  the  strong  man.  He 
arose  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  altogether  une- 
qual to  the  task  he  had  assigned  himself.  There- 
fore, as  the  delay  of  four-and-twenty  hours  could 
not  be  material,  he  determined  to  pass  that  inter- 
val in  deliberately  reconsidering  his  new  projects, 
and  in  acquiring  the  composure  of  mind,  which 
would  be  so  requisite  in  the  approaching  interview 
with  Josiah.  Early  on  the  morrow,  however,  with 
recruited  strength,  and  matured  purpose,  he  hastily 
despatched  the  morning's  meal,  and  was  prepaiing 
to  depart  for  C ,  when  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  the  swinging  to  of  the  garden 
gate,  made  him  pause  for  a  moment  with  his  hand 
on  the  latch  ;  and  almost  before  he  could  lift  it,  the 
door  was  dashed  rudely  open,  and  three  men  pre- 
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sented  themselves,  one  of  whom  stationed  himself 
just  without  the  threshold,  while  the  two  others 
stepping  forward  threw  down  a  warrant  on  the 
table,  abruptly  declaring,  that,  by  its  authority, 
they  were  empowered  to  make  search  for,  and 
arrest,  the  body  of  Josiah  Cleaves.  Their  abrupt 
notice  fell  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  ear  of  the  un- 
fortunate old  man  ;  and  yet,  for  a  moment,  he  com- 
prehended not  its  full  and  fatal  sense,  but  stood  as 
if  spell-bound  upright,  immovable,  every  muscle 
of  his  strong  features  stiff  as  in  the  rigidity  of 
death,  and  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  stony  and  vacant 
stare  on  the  countenance  of  the  unfeeling  speaker. 
And  yet  the  man  was  but  outwardly  hardened  by 
his  hateful  occupation.  His  heart  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  speechless  horror  of  that  harrowing 
gaze.  His  own  eyes  fell  beneath  it,  and  in  soft- 
ened tones  of  almost  compassionate  gentleness,  he 
proceeded  to  explain,  that  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  he  must  be  permitted  to  make  strict  search 
over  the  cottage,  and  its  adjacent  premises,  in 
some  part  of  which  it  was  naturally  suspected  the 
olfender  might  have  taken  refuge,  with  the  hope 
of  remaining  concealed  till  the  first  heat  of  pur- 
suit was  over.  As  he  spoke,  Andrew  Cleaves 
gradually  recovered  from  the  first  eflfects  of  that 
tremendous  shock.  His  features  relaxed  from 
their  unnatural  rigidity,  and,  by  a  mighty  effort, 
subduing  the  convulsive  tremor  which  succeeded 
for  a  moment,  he  regained  almost  his  accustomed 
aspect  of  stern  composure,  and  in  a  low,  but  steady 
voice,  calmly  demanded  for  what  infraction  of  the 
laws  his  son  had  become  amenable  to  justice. 
The  appalling  truth  was  soon  communicated.  In 
the  course  of  the  past  night,  the  counting  house 

of  Messrs. had  been  entered  by  means  of 

skeleton  keys — access  to  the  cash  drawer,  the 
strong  box,  and  other  depositories  of  valuables, 
had  been  obtained  by  similar  instruments,  and 
considerable  property,  in  notes,  gold,  -and  plate, 
abstracted  by  the  burglars,  who  had  escaped  with 
their  booty,  and  as  yet  no  traces  of  their  route  had 
been  discovered.  Then  came  the  dreadful  climax, 
and  the  officer's  voice  was  less  firm  as  he  spoke 
it,  though  every  softened  accent  fell  like  an  ice- 
ball  on  the  father's  heart — his  son — his  only  child 
— his  own  Josiah,  had  been  the  planner — the 
chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  A  chain  of  circum- 
stances already  elicited — evidence  irrefragable — 
left  no  shadow  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  guilt,  and 
the  measure  of  it ;  and  though  he  was  known  to 
have  had  accomplices,  perhaps  to  have  been  the 
tool  of  more  experienced  villany,  his  situation  of 

trust  in  Messrs.  s'  firm,  and  the  advantage 

he  had  taken  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  rob- 
bery, deservedly  marked  him  out  as  the  principal 
offender,  after  whom  the  myrmidons  of  justice 
were  hottest  in  pursuit.  ~ 
listened  in  silence  to  the 
aggravated  communication 
lence,  with  a  steady  brow,  and  a  compressed  lip, 
but  with  looks  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  when  all 
was  told,  bowing  down  his  head,  he  waved  his 
hand  with  dignified  submission,  and  calmly  articu- 
lating, "  It  is  enough,  do  your  duty,*'  seated  him- 
self in  his  old  elbow-chair,  from  whence  he  stirred 
not,  and  neither  by  word,  look,  or  gesture,  gave 
further  token  of  concern  in  what  was  going  for- 
ward, while  the  ineffectual  search  was  proceeding. 
When  it  was  over,  and  the  officers  (after  a  few 
well-meant  but  unheeded  words  of  attempted  com- 
fort) left  him  alone  with  his  misery,  he  was  heard 
to  arise  and  close  the  cottage  door,  making  it  fast 


The   miserable  parent 

officer's  brief  and  not 

He   heard  all 


m  si- 


within  with  bar  and  bolt ;  and  from  that  hour,  no 
mortal  being  beheld  Andrew  Cleaves,  till,  on  the 
third  day  from  that  on  which  his  great  sorrow  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  was  seen  slowly  walking  up 
the  High  Street  of  C ,  with  an  aspect  as  com- 
posed as  usual,  though  its  characteristic  sternness 
was  softened  to  a  milder  seriousness,  as  if  the  cor- 
recting hand  of  God  had  affixed  that  changed  ex- 
pression, and  his  tall  athletic  form,  hitherto  upright 
as  the  cedar,  bent  eanhward  with  visible  feeble- 
ness, as  though,  since  he  trode  that  pavement  last, 
ten  added  years  had  bowed  him  nearer  to  the  grave. 
His  calamity  was  generally  known,  and  as  gener- 
ally commiserated  ;  for  even  those  whose  contract- 
ed hearts,  and  mean  tempers,  had  taken  unchris- 
tian delight  in  mortifying  the  pharisaical  and 
parental  pride  of  a  man  so  arrogant  in  his  prosper- 
ity, now  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  lay  heavily 
on  him,  were  affected  by  the  sacredness  of  a  sor- 
row, for  which  there  was  no  balm  in  human  sym- 
pathy, and  were  awed  by  the  quiet  dignity  of  his 
silent  resignation.  As  he  passed  on,  many  a  hat 
was  touched  with  silent  respect,  whose  wearer  he 
was  personally  unacquainted  with,  and  many  hands 
were  extended  to  his,  by  persons  who  had  never 
in  their  lives  before  accosted  him  with  that  kindly 
greeting. 

To  those  who  addressed  him  with  a  few  words 
of  cordial  but  unavailing  concern  and  sympathy,  he 
replied  without  impatience,  but  with  a  brief  and 
simple  acknowledgment,  or  a  lowly  uttered  "God's 
will  be  done  ;"  and  withdrawing  himself,  as  soon 
as  possible,  from  the  cruel  kindness  of  his  comfort- 
ers, he  betook  himself  with  all  the  undiminished 
energy  of  his  uncommon  character  to  transact  the 
business  which  had  urged  him  forth  into  the  haunts 
of  men,  in  the  first  nakedness  of  his  affliction.  To 
satisfy  the  demands  of  tradespeople  and  other  in- 
habitants of  C ,  who  had  claims  on  his  un- 
happy son,  was  his  first  concern,  as  it  had  been  his 
intention,  before  the  last  stroke  of  ruin  ;  and  that 
done,  he  repaired  to  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 

,  and  having  ascertained  the  actual  loss  those 

gentlemen  had  sustained  by  the  late  robbery  ;  and 
setting  aside  even  their  own  admission,  that  others 
had  assisted  in  the  perpetration,  and  partaken  of 
the  booty  with  his  unhappy  boy ;  he  proceeded 
with  unwavering  inflexibility  of  purpose,  to  make 
over  to  them,  without  reservation  or  condition,  the 
entire  sums  of  his  long-accumulating  wealth,  of 
which  their  house  had  been  the  faithful  depository; 
and  the  first  faint  sensation  of  relief  which  lighten- 
ed the  heart  of  the  afflicted  father,  was  that  when 
he  received  into  his  hands,  not  an  acquittance  of 
his  son's  criminal  abstraction,  from  which  he  well 

knew  Messrs. could  not  legally  absolve  him, 

but  an  acknowledgment  of  such  and  such  moneys 
paid  into  the  establishment,  as  due  to  it  on  account 
of  his  son  Josiah.  That  payment  reimbursed  the 
firm  within  a  trifle  of  their  actual  loss,  and  the  de- 
ficiency was  made  good  to  them  in  a  fortnight,  by 
the  sale  of  a  few  acres  of  Andrew's  paternal  farm 
— the  little  patrimony  he  had  tilled  and  cultivated 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  the  natural  and 
honest  hope  of  transmitting  it  entire  and  unalienable 
to  his  descendants,  though  destined,  in  his  fond 
anticipation,  to  form  but  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  worldly  wealth  to  which  he  aspired  for  his 
young  Josiah.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the 
occupation  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  was  held  on  renew- 
able leases — a  term  whereof  expiring  about  the 
time  of  his  great  calamity,  he  resigned  the  whole 
into  his  landlord's  hands. 
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The  concern,  though  considerable,  had  hitherto 
been  but  the  healthful  and  salutary  occupation  of 
his  hale  and  vigorous  age,  and  its  annual  bringings 
in  were  still  added  to  the  previous  hoard,  for  him 
who  was  to  inherit  all.  But  that  great  stimulus 
was  gone  forever.  For  whom  should  he  now  toil  ? 
for  whom  should  he  accumulate?  For  whom — to 
what,  look  forward?  "To  Heaven,"  was  the 
fervent  response  of  his  own  heart,  when  the  deso- 
late old  man  thus  mused  within  himself,  but  with 
earth  what  more  had  he  to  do  ?  "  Sweet  are  the 
lessons  of  adversity. "  His  elder  sin — his  abstract 
covetousness — was  dead  within  him.  The  few  pa- 
ternal acres  with  which  he  had  begun  the  world, 
would  more  than  furnish  a  sufficiency  for  his  con- 
tracted wants,  and  even  afford  a  surplus  to  reserve 
for  future  exigencies  ;  and  in  calculating  those,  he 
thought  far  less  of  his  own  desolate  old  age,  than  of 
the  wretched  exile,  whose  cry  might  come  from 
afar  to  the  ear  of  his  forsaken  parent,  should  dis- 
ease and  misery  come  upon  him,  and  the  associates 
of  his  guilt  leave  him  to  perish  in  helplessness.  It 
was  a  miserable  hope,  but  still  it  was  hope,  and  it 
lent  the  old  man  energy  and  strength  to  ply  his 
rural  labors,  in  their  now  contracted  space,  with 
almost  undiminished  activity. 

Weeks  slipped  away — weeks — months — a  year 
— four  years.  Four  years  had  come  and  gone 
since  the  day  that  left  Andrew  Cleaves  a  worse  than 
childless  father — the  forlorn  tenant  of  his  paternal 
cottage,  which,  with  its  appendencies  of  barn,  out- 
buildings, and  a  few  fields,  was  all  that  then  re- 
mained to  him  of  his  previous  prosperity. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  then,  and  the  old 
man  still  lived.  The  same  roof  still  sheltered  him, 
— the  same  small  garden  still  yielded  its  produce 
to  his  laborious  hands.  But  that  small  dwelling 
and  that  poor  patch  of  ground,  and  its  adjoining 
slip  of  pasturage,  a  crazy  cart,  one  cow,  and  one 
old  horse — (the  favorite  gray  colt,  now  white 
with  age,)  these  were  all  the  possessions  that  An- 
drew Cleaves  could  now  call  his  own  in  the  wide 
world.  A  cry  had  come  from  afar — the  appeal 
of  guilt  and  misery — and  it  came  not  unheeded. 
Again  and  again  the  father's  heart  was  wrung, 
and  his  straitened  means  were  drained  to  the  utter- 
most, to  supply  the  necessities,  or,  alas!  the  fraud- 
ulent cravings  of  the  miserable  supplicant.  And 
now  and  then  professions  of  contrition,  and  prom- 
ises of  reform,  served  to  keep  up  the  parent's  hope  ; 
and  old  and  impoverished  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  taken  up  his  staff  and  travelled  uncounted 
leagues,  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  outcast's 
neck,  and  received  into  his  own  bosom  the  tears 
of  the  repentant  prodigal.  But  under  various  pre- 
tences, the  wretched  youth  still  evaded  all  propo- 
sitions of  this  nature,  though  his  communications 
became  more  frequent — more  apparently  unreserv- 
ed;— more  reg^ular  and  plausible — and  at  last  came 
such  as,  while  he  read  them,  blinded  the  old  man's 
eyes  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  It  was  an 
artfully  constructed  tale.  The  eloquence  of  an 
itinerant  preacher  had  touched  the  stony  heart. 
Then  came  the  hour  of  conversion — of  regeneration 
— of  justification — of  peace  unspeakable  !  Pious 
friends  had  rejoiced  over  their  converted  brother — 
had  associated  him  in  their  labors — deeming  him 
a  fit  instrument  to  convince  others,  himself  a  shi- 
ning testimony  of  the  power  of  grace — and  then 
points  of  worldly  consideration  were  cautiously  in- 
troduced. For  him  there  was  no  safety  in  his  na- 
tive land.  But  other  lands  offered  a  refuge — a 
decent  maintenance — ?«bove  all,  a  spiritual  harvest 


— and  thither,  by  many  unquestionable  tokens,  he 
felt  himself  called  to  labor  iji  the  vineyard.  A 
little  band  of  elect  Christians  were  about  to  embark 
themselves  and  families  for  a  distant  mission.  To 
them  he  was,  as  it  were,  constrained  in  spirit  to 
join  himself — and  then  came  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  whole — the  point  to  which  these  hypocriti- 
cal details  had  tended — to  his  kind  parent,  his  for- 
giving father,  he  looked  for  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance necessary  to  fit  him  out  for  a  long  voyage  and 
distant  establishment.  And  there  were  references 
given  to  "reverend  gentlemen,"  and  "serious 
Christians  ;"  and  letters  confirming  Josiah's  state- 
ment were  actually  addressed  to  Andrew  Cleaves 
by  more  than  one  pious  enthusiast,  blessed  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  whose  credulity  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  pretended  convert.  This 
well-concerted  story  was  but  too  successful.  All 
lurking  doubts  were  discarded  from  Andrew's 
mind,  when  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  were  actually  written  by 
the  persons  whose  names  were  affixed  as  signa- 
tures— names  long  familiar  to  him  in  the  pages  of 
Evangelical  Magazines  and  Missionary  Registers. 
"  Now  may  I  depart  in  peace,"  was  the  old  man's 
inward  ejaculation,  as,  full  of  joyful  gratitude,  he 
despoiled  himself  of  nearly  his  last  earthly  posses- 
sions, to  forward  what  he  believed  the  brightening 
prospects  of  his  repentant  child.  The  reversion 
of  his  cottage  and  garden,  and  the  small  close,  was 
promptly — and  without  one  selfish  pang — disposed 
of  to  a  fair  bidder,  and  an  order  for  the  sum  it  sold 
for  as  quickly  transmitted  to  the  unworthy  expect- 
ant, together  with  a  multifarious  assortment  of 
such  articles  as  the  deceived  parent,  in  his  simpli- 
city of  heart,  fondly  imagined  might  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  departing  exile. 
A  few  good  books  were  slipt  into  the  package,  and 
Josiah's  own  Bible  and  prayer-book  were  not  for- 
gotten. Involuntarily  the  old  man  paused  as  he 
was  carefully  enfolding  the  former  in  its  green 
baize  cover ;  involuntarily  he  paused  a  moment, 
and  almost  unconsciously  opened  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, and  on  the  few  words  written  on  the  fly-leaf 
nineteen  years  before  by  his  own  hand,  his  eyes 
dwelt  intently  till  the  sight  became  obscured,  and 
a  large  drop  falling  on  the  simple  inscription,  star- 
tled the  venerable  writer  from  his  fond  abstraction. 

Day  after  day,  the  now  comforted  but  anxious 
father,  expected  the  coming  letter  of  filial  acknowl- 
edgment. Day  after  day,  procrastinating  the  tasks 
on  which  depended  his  whole  subsistence,  he  was 

at  C by  the  hour  of  the  mail's  arrival,  and 

evening  after  evening  he  returned  to  his  solitary 
home,  his  frugal,  alas!  his  now  scanty  meal,  sick 
at  heart  with  "  Hope  deferred,"  and  yet  devising 
plausible  pretences  for  retaining  the  blissful  illu- 
sion. But  at  length  its  fading  hues  were  utterly 
effaced — no  word — no  letter — no  communication 
came  ;  silence,  chilling,  withering,  deathlike  silence 
held  on  its  palsying  course,  and,  once  more  divested 
of  all  earthly  hope,  Andrew  Cleaves  leant  wholly 
for  support  on  the  staff  which  faileth  not  in  direst 
extremity.  But  the  fiery  trial  had  not  reached  its 
climax.  The  gold  was  yet  to  be  more  thoroughly 
refined,  yea,  proved  to  the  uttermost. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  day 
of  Andrew's  shortlived  gladness,  when  a  rumor 
reached  him,  which  had  been  for  some  time  current 

at  C ;  that  his  unhappy  son  had  been  seen  in 

the  neighborhood,  and  recognized  by  more  than 
one  person,  in  spite  of  the  real  and  artificial  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance  ;  that  he 
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had  been  observed  in  company  with  suspected  char- 
acters, some  of  whom  were  beUeved  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  gang  of  horsestealers,  whose  depre- 
dations had  lately  proceeded  to  an  audacious  extent 

in  C and  its  vicinity  ;  and  that  two  houses  had 

lately  been  broken  open,  under  circumstances  that 
evidenced  the  skilful  practice  of  experienced  thieves. 
The  painful  warning  came  not  to  an  incredulous 
ear.  That  of  the  unhappy  father  was  but  too  well 
prepared  for  the  worst  that  might  betide.  But  this 
vague  perception  of  impending  calamity — this  indef- 
inite anticipation  of  something  near  and  terrible — 
was,  of  all  his  painful  experiences,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  endure  with  Christian  equanimity.  For 
many  days  and  nights  after  he  heard  that  frightful 
rumor,  Andrew  -Cleaves  knew  not  an  hour  of  peace- 
ful thought,  nor  one  of  quiet  slumber.  However 
employed — in  his  cottage — in  his  garden — if  a 
passing  cloud  but  cast  a  momentary  shadow,  he 
started  from  his  task,  and  looked  fearfully  abroad 
for  the  feet  of  those  who  might  be  swift  to  bring 
evil  tidings.  And  in  the  silence  of  night,  and  dur- 
ing the  unrest  of  his  thorny  pillow,  the  stirring  of 
a  leaf — the  creaking  of  the  old  vine  stems — the 
rustling  of  the  martin  on  her  nest  under  the  eaves 
— sounded  to  his  distempered  fancy  like  steps,  and 
whispers,  and  murmuring  voices.  And  once,  when 
the  night-hawk  dashed  against  his  casement  in  her 
eccentric  circles,  he  started  from  his  bed  with  the 
sudden  thought  (it  came  like  lightning)  "  was  it 
possible  that  he — the  guilty  one — the  wretched — 
the  forsaken,  might  have  stolen  near,  under  the 
shadow  of  night,  to  gaze  like  the  first  outcast  Cain, 
on  the  tents  of  peace,  from  which  he  was  forever 
exiled?"^'' Oh  !  not  from  hence — not  from  his 
father's  roof!"  was  the  old  man's  unconscious 
murmur,  as,  under  the  influence  of  that  agitating 
thought,  he  flung  open  the  cottage  door,  and  stept 
out  into  the  quiet  garden.  There  was  no  sign  nor 
sound  of  mortal  intrusion.  No  foot-print  on  the 
dewy  herb-bed  beneath  the  casement,  betraying  its 
pressure  by  the  exhalation  of  unwonted  fragrance. 
The  old  horse  was  grazing  quietly  in  his  small 
pasture.  The  garden  gate  close  latched,  and  no 
objects  visible  on  the  common  to  which  it  opened, 
but  the  dark  low  pyramids  of  furze,  distinct  in  the 
cloudless  star-light.  And  soon  that  feverish  fancy 
passed  away  from  the  old  man's  mind,  as  the  balmy 
air  played  round  his  throbbing  temples,  and  he  in- 
haled the  wafting  of  that  thymy  common,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  natural  tones  of  midnight's  diapason, 
and  gazed  fixedly  on  the  dark-blue- heaven,  and  its 
starry  myriads, 

"  Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  " 

Ten  days  had  dragged  on  heavily  since  Andrew- 
Cleaves'  mournful  tranquillity  had  been  thus  utterly 
overthrow^n.  During  all  that  time  he  had  not  ven- 
tured beyond  his  own  little  territory.  The  weekly 
journey  to  C ,  with  his  cart-load  of  rural  mer- 
chandise, (the  produce  of  his  garden  and  his  dairy,) 
had  been  relinquished,  though  its  precarious  sale 
now  furnished  his  sole  means  of  subsistence.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  finding  him- 
self unmolested  by  fresh  rumors,  or  corroborations, 
he  began  to  take  hope  that  the  whispers  of  his 
son's  reappearance  in  the  neighborhood  miglit  have 
arisen  on  vague  suspicion ,  or  the  slight  ground  of 
fancied  or  accidental  resemblance.  So  reasoning 
with  himself,  the  old  man  shook  off,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  influence  of  those  paralyzing  appre- 
hensions, and  his  morbid  reluctance  to  reenter  the . 


busy  streets  of  C ,  where  he  felt  as  if  destined 

to  encounter  some  fresh  and  overwhelming  misfor- 
tune. But  though  Andrew  Cleaves'  iron  nerves 
and  powerful  mind  had  been  thus  enfeebled  by  his 
late  trial  of  torturing  suspense,  he  was  not  one  to 
encourage  vague  forebodings,  or  give  way  to  pusil- 
lanimous weakness ;  so,  girding  up  his  loins  for 
renewed  exertions,  he  loaded  his  little  cart  with  its 
accustomed  freight,  and,  as  cheerfully  as  might 
be,  set  oif  for  C— —  market.  By  the  time  he 
reached  it,  bodily  exercise  and  mental  exertion, 
cooperating  with  change  of  scene  and  variety 
of  objects,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  restored  to 
him  his  usual  firmness  and  self-possession,  and 
he  transacted  his  business  clearly  and  prosperously 
— provided  hunself  with  such  few  articles  of  home 
consumption  as  he  had  been  accustomed  weekly  to 

take  back  from  C ,  and  once  more  set  his  face 

homeward,  inwardly  blessing  God  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  in  peace. 

As  he  turned  the  comer  of  Market  street,  into 
that  where  stood  the  court-house,  in  which  the 
magistrates  were  holding  their  weekly  meeting, 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  an  unusual  crowd, 
which  thronged  the  doors  of  the  building,  with  an 
appearance  of  unconomon  excitation.  Andrew 
was,  however,  slowly  making  way  through  the 
concourse,  when  two  or  three  persons  observed, 
and  recognized  him — and  suddenly  a  whisper  ran 
through  the  crowd,  and  a  strange  hush  succeeded, 
and  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  hun,  as  the 
people  pressed  back,  as  though,  in  sympathetic 
concert,  to  leave  free  passage  for  his  humble  vehi- 
cle. But  the  old  man,  instead  of  profiting  by  their 
spontaneous  courtesy,  unconsciously  tightened  his 
reins,  and  gazed  about  him  with  troubled  and  be- 
wildered looks.  In  a  moment  he  felt  himself  the 
object  of  general  observation,  and  then  his  eyes 
wandered  instinctively  to  the  court-house  doors, 
from  whence  confused  sounds  proceeded,  and  at 
that  moment  one  or  two  persons  from  within  spoke 
with  the  eager  listeners  on  the  steps — and  the 
words — "Prisoner"  and  "committed,"  smote 
upon  Andrew's  ear,  and  the  whole  flashed  upon 
him.  As  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  he  started 
up,  and  leaping  upon  the  pavement  with  all  the 
agility  of  youthful  vigor,  would  have  dashed  into 
the  justice  hall,  but  for  a  firm  and  friendly  grasp, 
which  forcibly  withheld  him.  Wildly  striking 
down  the  detaining  hand,  he  was  rushing  forward, 
when  himself  and  all  those  about  the  doors  were 
suddenly  forced  back,  by  a  posse  of  constables  and 
others  descending  the  court-house  steps,  and  clear- 
ing the  way  for  those  who  were  conducting  the 
prisoner  to  jail.  And  now  it  w^as,  that  the  poor 
old  man,  overcome  by  agonizing  expectation,  leant 
heavily  and  unconsciously  on  the  friendly  aran, 
W'hich  a  moment  before  he  had  dashed  aside  with 
impatient  recklessness.  Cold  drops  gathered  upon 
his  forehead — he  breathed  short  and  thick,  and 
his  sight  became  misty  and  imperfect,  as  he 
strained  it  with  painful  intensity  toward  the  open 
door- way.  But  it  cleared  partially,  as  the  expected 
group  came  forth.  Three  persons  only — the  mid- 
dlemost a  hand-cufled  guarded  felon,  whose  down- 
cast features,  haggard,  and  dark,  and  fierce — and 
shadowed  by  a  mass  of  coarse  red  hair,  were  seen 
but  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  hurried  short  round 
the  corner  of  the  court-house  to  the  adjacent  pri- 
son. But  the  old  man  had  seen  them — had  seen 
enough — a  genial  glow  had  diffused  itself  through 
his  shivering  frame — and  with  a  burst  of  renovated 
energy  he  elapsed  his  upraised  hands  forcibly  to- 
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gether,  and  cried  out  with  a  piercing  voice — "  It  is 
not  he — Oh,  God!  it  is  not  Ae."  It  iwas  a  piercing 
cry?  The  prisoner  started,  and  half  turned — but 
he  was  hurried  off,  and  the  crowd  had  already- 
closed  in  between  him  and  Andrew  Cleaves,  who, 
recovering  a  degree  of  self-possession,  looked  up 
at  last  to  note  and  thank  those  who  had  befriended 
him  in  his  agony.  Everywhere,  from  all  eyes — 
he  encountered  looks  of  compassionate  interest,  and 
distressful  meaning — and  no  one  spoke  but  in  some 
low  whisper  to  his  neighbor — and  again  Andrew's 
heart  sunk  with  a  strange,  fearful  doubt.  But  had 
he  not  beheld  with  his  own  eyes'? — That  dark 
gaunt  countenance  ? — Those  fiery  elf  locks  ! — 
"  That  could  not  be  my  curly-headed  boy — you 
saw  it  was  not  he  !"  the  old  man  faintly  uttered, 
as  his  eyes  wandered  with  imploring  anxiety  from 
face  to  face,  and  resting  at  last  on  that  of  the  friend 
whose  arm  still  lent  him  its  requisite  support,  read 
there  such  a  page  of  fearful  meaning,  as  scarce 
needed  the  confirmation  of  words  to  reveal  the 
whole  extent  of  his  calamity.  But  the  words 
were  spoken — the  few  and  fatal  words,  which  dis- 
pelled his  transient  security.  They  sounded  on 
his  ear  like  the  stunning  din  of  rushing  waters,  yet 
were  they  low  and  gentle — but  his  physical  and 
mental  powers  were  failing  under  the  rapid  transi- 
tions of  conflicting  passions,  and  overtasked  nature 
obtained  a  merciful  respite,  by  sinking  for  a  time 
into  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness. 

It  needs  not  to  detail  the  particulars  of  that  last 
daring  exploit,  which  had  been  the  means  of  con- 
signing Josiah  into  the  hands  of  justice  ;  nor  of  the 
progressive  circumstances,  which  had  drawn  him 
back,  step  by  step,  with  the  hardened  confidence 
of  infatuated  guilt,  to  receive  the  punishment  of  his 
crimes  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  first  broken 
through  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Neither  will 
we  attempt  to  trace  the  journal  of  those  miserable 
weeks  that  intervened  between  his  committal  to 
the  county  jail  and  his  trial,  which  came  on  at  the 
next  assizes.  Still  less  may  we  venture  to  paint 
minutely,  the  first  meeting  of  parent  and  child, 
in  such  a  place,  under  such  circumstances.  On 
one  side,  the  overwhelming  agony  of  grief  and 
tenderness.  On  the  other,  the  callous  exterior  of 
sullen  insensibility,  and  sneering  recklessness,  and 
unfilial  reproaches,  "  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth."  It  is  too  painful  to  dwell  on  such  a  scene 
— too  harrowing  to  depict  it.  Rather  let  us  pass 
on  to  the  brighter  days  of  that  awful  interval,  which 
was  most  blessed  in  its  prolongation.  Light  from 
above  penetrated  the  depth  of  the  dungeon.  The 
prayer  of  faith  prevailed.  The  sinner's  heart  w^as 
touched,  and  at  last  the  tears  of  the  repentant  son 
fell  like  balm  upon  the  father's  bosom.  From  that 
hour  the  gracious  work  was  gradually  perfected. 
The  good  seed,  though  mixed  with  tares,  had  been 
sown  early  in  Josiah's  heart ;  and  God  gave  time 
in  mercy,  that  the  parental  hand,  which  had  first 
sown  it  there,  should,  with  gentle  and  dear  bought 
experience,  revive  the  long-hidden  and  unfruitful 
germ,  and  cherish  it  into  life-everlasting.  The 
father's  labor  of  love  had  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  Christian  zeal  of  the  officiating  chaplain,  who 
was  unremitting  in  his  visits  to  the  prisoner's  cell, 
especially  at  those  times  when  imperious  necessity 
detained  Andrew  Cleaves  at  his  own  desolate 
home,  or  forced  him  more  unwillingly  into  the 
public  haunts.  But  when  (as  was  not  unfrequent) 
Mr.  Grey  found  the  father  and  the  son  together, 
it  W9B  very  affecting  to  observe  with  what  a  chas- 
tised and  humbled  spirit  the  aged  man  acknowl- 


edged his  oivn  deficiencies — his  own  need  of  instruc- 
tion, and  his  own  earnest  desire  to  profit  by  the 
spiritual  teaching,  and  pious  exhortations,  addressed 
to  his  unhappy  son.  Mr.  Grey's  voice  not  seldom 
faltered  with  emotion,  as  he  looked  on  his  two 
hearers,  the  eyes  of  both  fixed  on  hun  with  such 
earnest  reverence  !  Of  the  beautiful  youth  ! — and 
the  old  grey-haired  man ! — and  both  so  near  the 
grave ! 

The  awful  hour  approached  of  Josiah's  arraign- 
ment before  an  earthly  tribunal,  but  his  trial  did 
not  come  on  till  the  last  day  of  the  assizes.  Its 
result  was  inevitable,  had  the  cause  been  defended 
by  the  ablest  counsel  in  the  land  ;  but  no  defence 
was  attempted,  all  had  been  prearranged  between 
the  father  and  son ;  and  when  the  latter  in  a  low^ 
but  steady  voice  pleaded  "  Guilty  "  to  the  charge 
against  him,  and  in  spite  of  merciful  dissuasion 
from  the  bench  itself,  firmly  persisted  in  that  plea, 
and  it  was  finally  recorded,  the  aged  parent,  who 
had  accompanied  him  into  court,  and  borne  up 
through  all  the  preliminary  forms  with  unshaken 
fortitude,  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  perfect  acqui- 
escence with  that  decisive  act,  and  yielding  at  last 
to  natural  weakness,  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
away,  as  the  judge  rose  to  pronounce  sentence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution,  far  different  was  the 
scene  in  Josiah's  cell,  from  what  it  had  presented 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  imprisonment.  Its 
occupants  were  the  same  as  then,  the  old  afflicted 
man,  and  the  poor  guilty  youth — and  they  were 
alone  together,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  and 
earthly  hope  was  none  for  either  of  them.  And 
yet,  in  that  gloomy  cell — that  portal  of  the  grave, 
was  Hope,  not  born  of  this  world,  and  Peace,  such 
as  this  world  '*  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.'' 
In  the  father's .  heart,  a  humble  and  holy  confi- 
dence, that  through  Christ's  atonement  and  inter- 
cession, the  pardon  of  his  repentant  child  was 
already  registered  in  heaven  ;  and  in  the  son's,  a 
more  chastised  and  trembling  hope,  built  up  on  the 
same  corner  stone,  and  meekly  testified  by  a  per- 
fect submission  to  his  awarded  doom,  far  removed 
from  the  miserable  triumph  of  false  courage,  and 
the  presumptuous  confidence  of  fanatic  delusion. 
That  evening  was  the  close  of  the  last  Sabbath 
Josiah  was  to  pass  on  earth,  and  the  old  man  had 
obtained  the  mournful  privilege  of  being  locked  up 
for  the  night  in  the  condemned  cell.  Father  and 
son  had  that  day  partaken  together  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  when  the  pious 
and  compassionate  chaplain,  who  had  administered 
that  holy  rite,  looked  in  upon  them  before  the 
closing  of  the  prison  doors,  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  low  hard  pallet  side  by  side,  hand 
clasped  in  hand — and  few  words  passed  between 
them,  for  they  had  spoken  all.  But  the  Bible  lay 
open  upon  the  father's  knees,  and  the  eyes  of  both 
followed  the  same  line,  on  the  same  page,  as  the 
old  man  occasionally  read  in  his  deep  solemn  voice, 
some  strengtheninff  and  consolatory  sentence. 
The  youth's  tall  slight  form  was  visibly  attenu- 
ated, and  his  face  was  very  pale — yet  it  had  re- 
gained much  of  its  sweet  and  youthful  expression. 
The  jetty  curls,  of  which  his  father  had  been  so 
proud,  again  clustered  in  glossy  richness  on  his 
white  and  polished  forehead,  and  as  his  head  leant 
against  the  old  man's  shoulder,  a  large  tear,  which 
had  trembled  on  the  long  black  fringes  of  his  down- 
cast eyelids,  dropt  on  the  sacred  page,  which 
assuredly  it  profaned  not.  As  the  good  chaplain 
gazed  upon  that  youthful  countenaxice,  his  own 
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eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  almost  groaned  within 
himself,  "To  be  cut  oft"  so  young-!"  But  re- 
pressing that  involuntary  thought,  as  one  of  sinful 
questioning  with  Heaven,  he  addressed  to  each  of 
his  heart-stricken  hearers,  a  few  fitting  words  of 
comfort  and  exhortation,  and  having  knelt  down 
with  them  in  short  but  fervent  prayer,  and  prom- 
ised to  revisit  them  at  the  earliest  hour  of  ad- 
mission, he  departed  for  the  night  with  his  Mas- 
ter's emphatic  words,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 

The  pale  cold  light  of  November  dawn  yet 
feebly  visited  the  cell,  when  Mr.  Grey  reentered 
early  on  the  fatal  morning,  and  all  was  so  still 
within,  he  thought  hoth  slept,  the  parent  and  the 
child.  Both  had  lain  down  together  on  the  narrow 
pallet,  and  the  youth's  eyes  were  heavy,  and  he 
"  slept  for  sorrow  ;"  but  in  age,  the  whole  weight 
falls  within,  and  presses  not  upon  the  aching  eye- 
lid :  so  the  old  man  slept  not.  The  son's  cheek 
was  pillowed  on  the  father's  breast,  every  feature 
composed  in  angelic  peace,  and  his  slumbers  were 
deep  and  tranquil  as  those  of  infant  innocence. 
One  long  pale  hand  was  clasped  within  his  father's 
— in  that  hard  withered  hand,  which  had  toiled  for 
him  so  long — and  as  the  chaplain  drew  near,  and 
stooped  over  the  bed,  the  old  man,  who  had  been 
so  intently  watching  his  child's  placid  sleep,  as  not 
to  heed  the  opening  of  the  cell,  turned  his  head 
round  with  an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  disturbance  of  that  blessed  rest.  Perhaps  he 
also  had  slumbered  for  a  while,  and  awaking  with 
that  young  head  upon  his  bosom,  where  it  had  so 
often  lain  in  the  beauty  of  childhood,  his  mind  had 
wandered  back  confusedly  to  that  blissful  season, 
and  its  fair  vision  of  parental  hope.  But  one 
glance  round  the  walls  of  the  small  prison  room, 
at  the  person  of  the  reverend  visitor,  recalled  him 
to  the  scene  of  sad  reality,  and  knowing  that  the 
hour  was  come,  he  cast  upward  one  earnest  look 
of  unutterable  supplication,  and  softly  pressing  his 
lips  to  the  forehead  of  the  still  unconscious  sleeper, 
thus  tenderly  awakened  him,  as  he  had  often  done 
before  to  light  and  joy  ;  but  now  to  the  light  of  a 
new  day,  which  for  him,  whose  hours  were  num- 
bered, was  to  have  no  morrow  but  eternity.  And 
from  that  hour,  till  the  earthly  expiation  was  com- 
plete, Andrew  Cleaves  left  not  for  one  single  in- 
stant, the  side  of  his  unhappy  son  ;  and  having 
surely  received  strength  from  above,  proportioned 
to  his  great  necessity,  not  only  sustained  himself 
firmly  throughout  the  tremendous  trial,  but  soothed 
and  supported  the  fainting  spirit  of  the  poor  youth, 
in  his  dishonored  passage  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  whispering  hope  and  con- 
solation, even  within  the  portal  of  that  gloomy 
gate,  through  which,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature,  himself  should  have  gone  first.  And  when 
all  was  over,  his  aged  hands  helped  to  compose  in 
its  narrow  receptacle  that  youthful  form,  which 
should  have  followed  his  own  remains  to  a  peace- 
ful grave,  and  laid  his  grey  head  reverently  in  the 
dust. 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  provided  that  his  own  cart, 
with  the  old  favorite  horse,  should  be  in  readiness 
at  the  place  of  execution,  that  Gallows-hill  at  a 

short  distance  from  C ,  where  his  first  outset 

with  the  young  Josiah  had  been  so  ominously  im- 
peded. Compunctious  bitterness  might  have 
sharpened  the  arrow  in  his  heart,  had  the  absorb- 
ing present  left  room  for  retrospection.  But  to 
him,  the  past,  the  future,  and  all  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances, were  for  a  time  annihilated.  In  com- 
paratively light  affliction,  the  heart  takes  strange 


delight,  in  aggravating  its  own  sufi^erings,  with 
bitter  fancies,  and  dear  remembrances,  and  dark 
anticipations  ;  but  a  mighty  grief  sufficeth  unto 
itself,  in  its  terrible  individuality. 

So  absorbed,  yet  acting  as  if  mechanically  im- 
pelled, while  aught  remained  to  do,  the  old  man 
proceeded  with  his  appointed  task,  and  having, 
with  the  assistance  of  friendly  hands,  lifted  into  the 
cart  the  shell  containing  that  poor  all  which  now 
remained  to  him  on  earth,  he  quietly  took  his  seat 
beside  it,  while  those  who  had  so  far  lent  their 
charitable  aid,  prepared  to  accompany  the  humble 
vehicle  with  its  mournful  freight,  and  to  lead  the 
old  horse — ah  !  how  unconscious  of  his  charge — 
with  slow  and  respectful  pace,  to  the  desolate 
home  of  his  aged  master.  Just  as  the  simple 
arrangement  was  complete,  the  old  man,  whose 
eyes  had  not  once  wandered  from  the  coffin,  lifted 
them  for  a  moment  to  the  face  of  a  woman,  who 
had  touched  him  accidentally,  as  she  stood  beside 
the  cart.  The  sight  of  that  face,  was  like  light- 
ning from  the  past.  It  flashed  through  heart  and 
brain,  and  wakened  every  nerve  that  thrilled  to 
torturing  memory  ;  and  almost  he  could  have  cried 
aloud — "  Hast  thou  found  me,  oh,  mine  enemy?" 
but  he  refrained  himself;  and  groaning  inwardly 
let  fall  his  head  upon  his  breast  in  deep  humility. 
Then  slowly  lifting  it,  looked  up  again  in  that  re- 
membered face,  still  fixed  on  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unforgetting  hardness  ;  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  coflSn,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  Woman  !  pray  for  me — the  time  is  come." 

The  old  man  looked  up  no  more,  neither  spake 
nor  moved,  nor  betrayed  farther  signs  of  conscious- 
ness, till  the  humble  car,  with  its  charitable  escort, 
stopt  at  the  gate  of  his  own  cottage  gai^len.  Then 
rousing  himself  to  fresh  exertion,  his  first  care  was 
to  assist  in  bearing  the  body  of  his  dead  son  under 
the  shelter  of  that  roof,  beneath  which,  three-and- 
twenty  years  before,  he  had  welcomed  him,  a  new- 
born babe — and  to  place  the  coffin  (for  he  would 
have  it  so)  on  his  own  bed,  in  his  own  chamber. 
Then  lingering  for  a  moment  behind  those  who 
had  helped  him  to  deposit  the  untimely  burden,  he 
drew  the  white  curtain  before  the  little  casement, 
glanced  round  the  chamber  as  if  to  ascertain  that 
all  xvas  arranged  with  respectful  neatness,  and 
stepping  softly,  like  one  who  feared  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  sick,  paused  on  the  threshold  to 
look  back  for  a  moment,  and  making  fast  the  door, 
as  if  to  secure  his  treasure,  followed  his  friends 
into  the  outer  room,  and  with  quiet  and  collected 
firmness,  rendered  to  all  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  charitable  services,  and  set  before 
them  such  refreshment  as  his  poor  means  had 
enabled  him  to  provide. 

Neither,  while  they  silently  partook  round  his 
humble  board,  did  he  remit  aught  of  kindly  hospi- 
tality, nor  was  it  apparently  by  any  painful  efl^ort 
that  he  so  exerted  himself.  But  there  was  that  in 
his  countenance  and  deportment,  and  in  the  tone 
of  his  low  deep  voice,  which  arrested  the  words  of 
those  who  would  have  pressed  him  to  "  eat  and 
drink,  and  be  comforted,"  and  carried  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  all,  that  to  his  aflSiction  One  only 
could  minister :  and  that  having  rendered  him  all 
the  active  service  immediately  needful,  they  should 
best  consult  his  wishes,  by  leaving  him  to  the  un- 
molested quiet  of  his  solitary  cottage.  There  was 
a  whispering  among  themselves,  as  they  stood  up 
to  depart — and  then  a  few  lowly  spoken,  but  ear- 
nest proffers,  were  made  to  return  at  the  close  of 
evening,  and  watch  through  the  hours  of  darkness, 
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while  the  old  grey  head  took  rest  in  sleep,  by  him 
whose  slumbers  needed  no  guardianship.  But  the 
kindly  offer  was  declined  with  a  gentle  shake  of 
the  head,  and  a  faint  smile  which  spoke  more 
meaningly  than  words — and  the  old  man  spoke 
also,  and  thanked  and  blessed  them,  and  bade 
them  take  no  care  for  him,  for  he  should  "  now 
take  rest."  So  they  retired — slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly retired — and  left  him  to  his  coveted  soli- 
tude. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  some  who,  deeply 
moved  with  compassionate  anxiety  for  the  desolate 
old  man,  came  about  the  cottage  after  nightfall, 
and  crept  close  to  its  walls  with  stealthy  footsteps. 
And  they  told  how,  looking  cautiously  into  the 
chamber  of  death,  wherein  a  light  was  burning, 
they  saw  a  sight  which  so  strangely  and  power- 
fully affected  them,  and  (rough  peasants  as  they 
were)  they  could  not  afterwards  speak  of  it  with 
unfaltering  voices.  The  coffin,  from  which  the  lid 
had  been  removed,  rested,  as  they  had  helped  to 
place  it,  at  the  old  man's  desire,  on  one  half  of 
his  own  bedstead  ;  and  beside  it,  he  had  since 
arranged  his  mattress  and  pillow,  and  then  (his 
head  pressing  against  the  coffin,  and  one  arm  flung 
across  over  its  side)  he  lay  at  length  in  sweet  and 
tranquil  slumber.  He  had  told  them  he  should 
"now;  take  rest;"  and,  doubtless,  that  rest  So 
taken,  strange  and  awful  as  it  was  to  look  upon, 
was  sweet  and  blessed,  in  comparison  with  all  he 
had  lately  tasted.  For  him  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past  ;  and  the  nearness  of  his  own  change, 
made  of  slight  account  the  little  intervening  space 
of  earthly  darkness.  Once  more  his  son  lay  be- 
side him  on  that  same  bed  they  had  so  often  shared 
together  ;  and  perhaps  the  moment  of  reunion  with 
his  forgiven  child  was  already  anticipated  in  the 
dreams  of  that  placid  sleep,  which  composed  his 
venerable  features  in  such  unearthly  peace. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  remains  of  Josiah 
Cleaves  were  quietly  and  decently  interred  beside 
those  of  his  mother,  in  Redburn  churchyard.  Six 
laborers,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Andrew,  volun- 
teered to  bear  the  body  to  its  last  resting-place  ; 
and  two  or  three  respectable  persons,  in  decent 
mourning,  walked  behind  the  aged  solitary 
mourner.  And  beside  him  none  other  was  akin 
to  the  dead,  of  those  who  stood  that  day  about 
that  untimely  grave  in  Redburn  churchyard  ;  yet 
was  his  the  only  face,  which,  as  the  affecting  ser- 
vice proceeded,  maintained  unmoved  composure, 
and  his  the  only  dry  eyes  that  fallowed  the  descent 
of  the  coffin,  as  it  was  lowered  into  "  the  pit  where 
all  things  are  forgotten." 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  unavoidably  incurred  a  few 
trifling  debts  during  the  time  of  Josiah's  imprison- 
ment, and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  his  own 
laborious  industry.  To  discharge  these,  and  the 
burial  expenses,  he  parted  with  his  cow,  and  with 
his  Ihst.  freehold — that  small  old  pew  in  the  parish 
church,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
father,  the  heir-loom  of  many  generations,  where 
he  himself  (a  small  urchin  !)  had  stood  aloft  upon 
the  seat  between  his  father  and  his  mother  ;  and 
when  the  old  couple  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the 
church-yard — where  he  had  sat  alone,  upright 
against  the  high  dark  oak  back,  a  thriving  bach- 
elor, "  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,"  and 
afterwards,  a  staid  and  serious  bridegroom,  with 
his  matronly  bride  ;  and  then  again,  alone  in  im- 
pregnable widowhood  ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  proud 
and  happy  father,  with  his  little  son  lifted  up  be- 
side him  into  the  very  place  where  he  had  stood 


between  his  own  parents.  Andrew  Cleaves  had 
said  to  himself,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  dead  body  of 
his  son,  that  no  after  circumstance  of  human  life 
could  affect  him  with  the  slightest  emotion  of  joy 
or  sorrow  ;  but  when  he  finally  made  over  to 
another  the  possession  of  his  old  pew,  one  pang  of 
commingled  feeling  thrilled  through  his  heart,  and 
moistened  the  aged  eyes  that  had  looked  tearlessly 
into  his  son's  grave. 

The  next  Sunday  after  the  funeral,  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  at  church  as  usual,  but  not  in  his  ac- 
customed place.  Many  pew  doors  opened  to  him, 
as  he  walked  slowly  and  feebly  up  the  aisle,  and 
many  a  hand  was  put  forth  to  the  old  man's  arm, 
essaying  to  dra\V  him  in  with  kindly  violence  ;  but 
gently  disengaging  himself,  and  silently  declining 
the  proffered  accommodation,  he  passed  onward, 
and  took  his  seat  near  the  communion-table,  on  the 
end  of  one  of  the  benches  appropriated  to  the  par- 
ish poor  ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  Andrew  Cleaves  was  to  be  seen  twice 
every  Sabbath-day  in  that  same  place,  more  digni- 
nified  in  his  sorrow  and  in  his  humility,  and  per- 
haps more  inwardly  at  peace,  than  he  had  ever 
been  when  the  world  went  well  with  him,  and  he 
counted  himself  a  happy  man. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  an  old  man  when  his  great 
calamity  befel  him.  He  had  already  numbered  seven 
years  beyond  the  age  of  man — his  threescore  years 
and  ten  ;  and  though  he  bore  up  bravely  during 
the  time  of  trial,  that  time  told  afterwards  ten-fold 
in  the  account  of  nature,  and  he  sank  for  a  time  al- 
most into  decrepit  feebleness  ;  yet  still  the  lonely 
creature  crept  about  as  usual,  and  was  seen  at  his 
daily  labor,  and  at  church  and  market,  and  answer- 
ed all  greetings  and  kindly  queries,  with  courteous 
thankfulness,  and  assurances  that  he  was  well — 
quite  well,  and  wanted  for  nothing,  and  was  con- 
tent to  "  tarry  the  Lord's  leisure."  But  it  was 
easy  to  see  he  hoped  soon  to  depart,  and  all  who 
spoke  of  him  said  his  time  would  not  belong,  "  for 
the  old  man's  strength  was  going."  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  God's  pleasure  to  delay  the  summons, 
which  could  not  but  have  been  welcome,  though  it 
was  waited  with  submissive  patience.  Andrew 
Cleaves  survived  his  son's  death  upwards  of  nine 
years,  and  not  only  did  his  strong  and  sound  con- 
stitution in  great  measure  recover  from  the  shock 
which  for  a  time  had  prostrated  its  uncommon 
power,  but  his  rnind  also  settled  into  a  state  of  such 
perfect  peace,  as  at  times  almost  brightened  into 
cheerfulness ;  and  never  before  had  he  tasted  such 
pure  enjoyment  from  the  sight  of  the  green  earth 
— of  the  summer  sky,  and  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  balmy  air. 

The  old  man  would  have  been  a  welcome  and  res- 
pected guest  by  many  a  fireside  in  Redburn  village  ; 
but  at  his  time  of  day,  it  was  too  late  to  acquire 
social  habits.  It  is  often  easier  to  break  the  bond- 
age of  a  heavy  chain,  than  to  disentangle  the 
nieshes  of  a  few  seemingly  slight  cords ;  neither 
may  the  tree,  which  has  been  warped  when  a  sap- 
ling, be  made  straight  when  its  green  branches  are 
all  gone,  and  the  bare  trunk  left  scarred  and  rifted 
on  the  heath. 

Andrew  still  dwelt  companionless  in  his  paternal 
cottage,  and  rarely  entered  under  any  other  roof 
except  that  of  the  house  of  God.  But,  towards 
the  close  of  his  hfe,  he  was  more  frequently  drawn 
into  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  his  existence.  He  had  con- 
tinued to  support  himself,  for  four  years  after  his 
son's  death,  on  the  sole  profits  of  his  garden,  and 
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of  a  little  poultry  that  fed  about  his  cottage ;  with 
which  small  merchandise  he  still  performed  his 

weekly  journey  to  C market.     But  though 

the  "  green  old  age"  of  honest  Greybeard  still 
yielded  good  and  willing  service,  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  crazy  cart  mast  soon  drop  to  pieces, 
and  painfully  suspected  that  there  was  pinching 
want  in  Andrew's  cottage,  in  lieu  of  the  increasing 
comforts  which  should  afford  "  a  good  soft  pillow 
for  the  old  grey  head,''  And,  thereupon,  much 
kindly  consultation  took  place  among  the  magnates 
of  the  parish,  how  to  assist  and  benefit  the  old 
man,  without  wounding  his  last  lurking  feelings 
of  human  pride — the  pride  of  living  by  the  honest 
labor  of  his  own  hands,  unindebted  to  parochial  or 
individual  charity.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  benevolent  pur- 
pose. The  foot  carrier,  who  had  long  travelled 
twice  a-week,  to  and  fro,  between C — —and  Red- 


burn,  became  disabled  from  continuing  in  his 
office,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  immediately 
proposed  to  Andrew  Cleaves,  and  that  a  new  light 
cart  should  be  provided  for  him  by  subscription, 
among  those  to  whom  the  regular  carriage  of  pack- 
ages larger  than  could  be  conveyed  by  a  foot  car- 
rier, would  prove  a  real  accommodation.  The  old 
man  did  not  long  deliberate.  He  felt  that  he  could 
usefully  and  faithfully  acquit  himself  of  the  prof- 
fered charge,  and  accepted  it  with  unhesitating 
gratitude.  But  when  there  was  farther  talk  of 
purchasing  for  him  a  younger  and  more  efficient 
steed  than  honest  Greybeard,  Andrew  shook  his 
head,  in  positive  rejection,  and  said,  smiling,  "No, 
no,  we  must  rub  on  together — the  old  fellow  will  do 
good  service  yet ;  and  who  knows  but  he  may  take 
me  to  my  last  home  !"  And  then,  for  a  moment, 
his  brow  darkened  with  a  passing  shadow,  for  the 
thought  of  the  last  burden  of  mortality  drawn  by  the 
old  horse  came  vividly  into  his  mind. 

The  new  cart  was  provided,  the  venerable  car- 
rier installed  into  his  office,  and  for  five  whole 
years,  (his  remaining  span  of  life,)  he  fulfilled  its 
duties  with  characteristic  faithfulness  and  exacti- 
tude, and  almost  with  the  physical  energies  of  his 
youthful  prime.  Winter  and  summer — through 
frost  and  snow — and  in  the  dog-day  heat — through 
fair  ways  and  foul — by  daylight  and  twilight — An- 
drew Cleaves'  cart  was  to  be  seen  nearly  about  the 
same  place  on  Redburn  Common,  at,  or  near,  five 
o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days, on  its  return  from  C .     And  it  was  still 

drawn  lustily  along  by  the  same  old  horse,  looking 
sleek  and  glossy,  and  round-quartered  like  one  of 
Wouverman's  Flemmings ;  and  when  some  one, 
willing  to  please  the  master,  would  now  and  then 
pat  the  sides  of  the  faithful  creature,  and  comment 
on  his  handsome  appearance,  the  old  man  would 
smile  with  evident  gratification,  and  say — "  Ay, 
ay,  I  knew  what  stuff  he  was  made  of — we  shall 
last  out  one  another's  time — never  fear." 

So  said  jlndrew  Cleaves,  towards  the  close  of  a 
long,  hard  winter  ;  when,  though  the  snow-drifts 
that  still  lay  in  every  shady  place,  were  not  whiter 
than  the  once  darkly  dappled  coat  of  old  Greybeard 
— he  showed  little  other  sign  of  age,  except,  in- 
deed, the  rather  more  deliberate  pace  in  which  his 
kind  master  indulged  him.     But  though  the  tardy 
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spring  set  in  at  last,  mild,  warm,  and  beautiful ;  f 
and  though  its  renovating  spirit  seemed  to  infuse 
itself,  like  a  renewal  of  youthful  vigor  into  the 
frame  of  the  hale  and  hearty  old  man,  it  was  ob- 
served that  his  periodical  returns  from  C be- 
came each  time  later  and  later  ;  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  young  tender  grass  on  which  Greybeard  fed 
at  pleasure — and  the  abundance  of  bruised  corn, 
and  heartening  mashes  with  which  he  was  tender- 
ly pampered,  the  sides  of  the  aged  creature  grew 
lank  and  hollow,  his  fine  glossy  coat  rough  and 
dull,  and  that  his  well-set  ears,  and  once  erect  and 
sprightly  head,  drooped  low  and  heavily  as  he 
toiled  slowly  homeward  over  the  Common. 

It  was  some  evening  in  the  first  week  of  balmy 
June,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Redburn,  who  expected 
a  consignment  by  Andrew's  cart,  set  out  to  meet 

the  vehicle  on  its  return  from  C .     The  man 

walked  on  and  on,  and  no  cart  was  seen  approach- 
ing, and  the  gloaming  was  darkening  apace,  and 
still  no  Andrew. 

But  just  as  uncomfortable  surmises  respecting 
the  delay  of  the  venerable  carrier  began  to  crowd 
into  his  neighbor's  mind,  the  old  man  came  in 
sight,  not  in  his  accustomed  driving-seat,  but  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  aged  steed,"  which  still  drew 
on  the  cart  with  its  lightened  load,  but  evidently 
with  painful  labor ;  and  when  Andrew  stopt  to 
deliver  out  the  required  parcel,  his  neighbor  re- 
marked to  him,  that  though  he  himself  looked 
stout  and  well  as  usual,  his  good  horse  seemed 
drawing  near  the  last  of  his  journeys. 

"May  be — may  be,"  gravely  replied  the  old 
man,  laying  his  arm  tenderly  across  the  neck  of  his 
aged  servant,  and  looking  in  the  creature's  face, 
as  it  lifted  and  half  turned  round  its  head  with 
seeming  consciousness — "May  be,  master;  but 
who  knows,  after  all,  which  may  go  first?  Please 
God,  we  may  yet  last  out  one  another's  time." 

But  he  himself  looked  well,  and  strong  as  ever, 
and  talked  cheerfully  all  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  and 
that  same  evening,  as  was  customary  with  him, 
walked  his  rounds,  to  give  account  of  his  multi- 
farious commissions.  This  was  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  and  the  next  morning  Andrew  Cleaves 
was  missed  at  church  from  his  accustomed  seat ; 
and  no  soul  that  looked  towards  the  vacant  place, 
but  knew  immediately  that  the  old  man  was 
either  sick  unto  death,  or  that  he  had  already 
"  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus." 

When  divine  service  was  over,  many  persons 
bent  their  steps  towards  the  lonely  cottage  ;  and 
soon  the  general  expectation  (fear  on  such  an  oc- 
casion would  have  been  an  irreligious  feeling) 
was  fully  verified.  The  cottage  door  was  closed 
and  locked,  and  not  a  lattice  open,  but  prompt  ad- 
mission was  effected,  and  there  the  venerable  in- 
mate was  found  sitting  in  his  old  high-backed 
chair,  before  the  little  claw  table,  on  which  was 
a  small  glass  of  untasted  ale,  and  an  unlit  pipe 
beside  the  open  Bible.  It  seemed  at  a  first  glance, 
as  if  the  old  man  were  reading — but  it  was  not  so. 
One  hand,  indeed,  was  still  spread  upon  the  chapter 
before  him,  but  his  head  had  dropped  down  upon 
his  breast,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  slept  the 
last  sleep  of  the  righteous. 
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Who  can  look  on  the  principal  constituents  of 
plants,  i.  e.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  contemplate  their  gradual  transformation 
into  vegetable  albumen,  and  vegetable  caseine,  or 
on  any  of  the  elementary  forms  of  the  nitrogenized 
compounds,  so  absolutely  essential,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  animal  life,  without  feeling  that  nothing 
stands  alone  in  this  world,  but  that  "  the  chain 
holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown."  And 
even  should  it  also  occur  to  the  mind,  that  the 
same  process  ceases  not  with  us,  but  that  these 
human  bodies,  thus  marvellously  made  and  nour- 
ished, are,  even  the  organs  by  which  the  high  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  performed,  material  and  per- 
ishable, and  that  "  we  feed  ourselves  to  feed  the 
worms,"  and,  being  dust,  return  literally  to  that 
dust  again ;  let  us  not  pause  on  the  threshold  of 
the  argument,  where  despondency  might  await  us, 
but  go  boldly  on  through  the  portal,  and  calmly 
consider  what  deduction  we  may  draw,  by  the  sim- 
ple light  of  reason,  from  this  undeniable  truth. 
We  see  that  everything  around  us  here,  when  it 
has  accomplished  the  end  of  its  being,  is  not  anni- 
hilated, but  only  transformed  into  some  other  state, 
in  which  it  still  continues  to  work  out  the  will  of 
Him  who  created  it :  every  material  thing  perfectly 
fulfils  its  destined  purpose ;  but  Man  has  that 
within  which  assures  him  that  here  he  neither  is 
nor  does  all  that  the  soul  could  be  and  perform, 
were  it  disencumbered  of  the  body  in  its  present 
grosser  state.  Has  he  not,  then,  the  strongest 
reason  to  confide  in  Him  who  gave  that  body  for 
good  purposes  here,  that  He  will,  at  its  dissolu- 
tion, still  make  it  subservient  to  his  wise  inten- 
tions, and  after  he  separates  it  from  its  present 
union  with  the  soul,  will  assuredly  place  his  ra- 
tional creature  in  a  condition  to  be  and  to  do  all  for 
which  that  creature  was  made?  Man  would  then 
no  longer  be  the  exception  to  the  rest  of  sentient 
beings ;  tliPir  wishes  and  desires  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  means  of  their  gratification  are  within 
their  reach  on  earth ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  feel  as- 
pirations which  never  can  be  fully  gratified  here, 
and  whose  very  existence  foreshows  a  time  when 
they  will  have  their  fruition.  The  moral  conse- 
quence we  may  draw  from  this  is  almost  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  notice.  If  we  look  forward  to  a 
state  in  wbich  the  body  shall  be  so  changed  that  its 
present  enjoyments  can  exist  no  more,  while  those 
of  the  soul  shall  last  forever,  how  important  is  it 
that  the  Will,  which  triumphs  over  everything  that 
is  material  in  us,  should  be  so  regulated,  that  when 
that  state  arrives,  it  may  not  long  for  those  earthly 
pleasures  which  are  gone  to  return  no  more,  but 
may  have  already  anticipated  in  hope  the  reality  it 
shall  then  experience.  The  wise  of  old,  though 
but  dimly  perceiving  what  is  assured  to  us  under 
the  pledge  and  seal  of  God  himself,  could  yet  draw 
the  right  inference  from  those  dim  perceptions. 
When  in  the  varied  phases  of  the  butterfly's  frail 
life  they  saw  prefigured  their  own  future  destiny, 
they  could  urge  their  disciples  to  purify  the  soul, 
and  fit  it  for  companionship  with  eternal  Love.  In 
the  grain  of  wheat  apparently  perishing  in  the 
earth,  but  springing  up  in  due  season  in  a  form 
*'  the  same,  and  yet  another,"  the  apostle  found  a 
similar  correspondence  with  our  lot :  all  can  see  the 
appropriateness  and  beauty  of  the  comparison  ;  may 
all  likewise  take  to  heart  the  apostle's  argument, 
and  having  this  hope,  may  they  continue  "steadfast 
and  immovable,"  in  all  that  is  good,  knowing  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  cavil,  that  their  labor  shall  not  be 
in  vain. — Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology. 


Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Cause  why 
THE  Plumules  of  Plants  invariably  Ascend, 
WHILE  THE  Radicles  Descend. — In  whatever 
manner  a  seed  may  be  placed  in  the  ground,  it  in- 
variably shoots  forth  its  pumule  in  an  ascending, 
and  its  radicle  in  a  descending  direction.  Invert  it 
as  we  may,  the  result  will  be  the  same ;  but  on 
what  vital  energy  within  the  plant  the  constancy 
of  this  fact  depends,  seems  yet  entirely  uncertain. 
Whether  it  arise  from  the  tendency  of  upper  por- 
tions of  plants  to  seek  the  light,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  reason  is  equally  obscure,  and  we  can 
hardly  reckon  on  its  being  ascertained  by  the  most 
minute  investigation ;  it  seems  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  phenomena  in  nature  whose  ultimate  prin- 
ciples are  too  subtle  for  our  grasp,  and  appear  to 
depend  on  that  vitality  which  we  can  indeed  per- 
ceive most  palpably  in  its  eflfects,  but  whose  cause 
is  known  only  to  the  Creator :  whether  modern 
science  will  be  permitted  to  approximate  nearer  to 
the  truth  on  this  and  some  few  similar  subjects 
must  remain  at  least  doubtful :  at  all  events,  we 
are  not  now  in  possession  of  any  wholly  satisfacto- 
ry solution  of  the  difficulty. 

That  gravity  is  an  important  agent  in  determin- 
ing the  diflference  between  the  directions  taken  by 
the  root  and  stem,  is  shown  by  an  ingenious  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  Knight.  He  placed  some  French 
beans  on  the  circumference  of  two  wheels,  and  so 
secured  them  that  they  could  not  be  thrown  oft' 
when  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  was  given  to  the 
wheels.  One  wheel  was  disposed  horizontally, 
the  other  vertically,  and  both  were  kept  in  constant 
motion  while  the  beans  were  germinating.  The 
radicles  of  those  beans  which  germinated  on  the 
vertical  wheel  extended  themselves  outwards,  or 
from  the  centre,  and  the  plumules  imvards,  or  to- 
wards it.  Those  which  were  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal wheel  pushed  their  radicles  downwards  and 
their  plumules  upwards  ;  but  the  fornier  were  also 
inclined  from  and  the  latter  towards  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  This  inclination  was  found  to  be  greater 
as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  was  increased.  Now  in 
the  vertical  wheel  the  effects  of  gravity  were  nulli- 
fied ;  since  the  beans  were  constantly  changing 
their  position  with  respect  to  those  parts  which 
were  alternately  uppermost  and  lowermost  in  each 
revolution.  The  only  cause  which  could  have  pro- 
duced the  effects  described  must  be  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  has  here  replaced  the  effects  of  grav- 
ity, compelling  the  root  to  grow  outwards  and  the 
stem  inwards,  instead  of  downwards  and  upwards. 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  horizontal  wheel  is 
evidently  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  the 
forces — gravity  inclining  the  root  downwards,  and 
the  centrifugal  force  propelling  it  outwards ;  and 
the  reverse  with  regard  to  the  stem.  Although  it 
is  plain  that  gravity  is  the  efficient  cause  in  estab- 
lishing the  directions  of  the  stems  and  roots  of 
plants,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  it  produces  opposite  effects  on  these  two 
organs.  Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  ac- 
count for  this,  and  the  most  plausible  is  that  which 
ascribes  it  to  ti^  different  manners  in  which  the 
newly-develqjjP^  tissues  are  added  to  the  root  and 
stem.  In  the  root  the  addition  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  very  extremity,  while  the  stem  con- 
tinues to  increase  for  some  time  through  its  whole 
length.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  the  soft  mate- 
rials continually  deposited  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root  must  ever  be  tending  downwards  from  the  ef- 
fect of  gravity  alone. — Henslow^s  Botany. 
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American  Factories  and  their  Female  Operatives ; 
with  an  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  British  Factory 
Population^  Sfc.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Scoresby, 
D.  D.     London,  1845.     Longman  and  Co. 

In  the  year  1844  Dr.  Scoresby  visited  the  United 
States,  and  having-  personally  witnessed  the  con- 
dition of  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell,  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  spectacle,  that  on  his  return  he 
made  the  information  he  had  gathered  the  subject 
of  two  lectures  delivered  to  the  Bradford  Church 
Institution. 

Dr.  Scoresby's  description  of  that  interesting 
place  and  of  the  novel  sights  he  witnessed  there 
so  entirely  coincides  in  all  important  particulars 
with  that  given  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  of  which 
a  full  account  was  published  in  an  early  number 
of  The  Critic,  that  repetition  will  be  unneces- 
sary. The  novelty  of  these  lectures  lies  in  the 
doctor's  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  superior 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Lowell 
factory-girls.  These  he  concludes  to  be — 1.  A 
general  superior  tone  of  moral  principle  prevalent 
among  the  young  women  of  the  operative  classes 
of  New  England.  2.  The  universal  prevalency 
of  education  among  all  classes  combined  with  a 
general  respect  for  the  Bible  and  religion.  3. 
The  considerable  wages  they  receive.  4.  The 
watchful  consideration  and  moral  care  for  the 
young  women  taken  by  their  employers  and  others. 
5.  The  self-consideration  and  regard  for  moral 
character  of  the  female  operatives  themselves. 

The  reverend  doctor  concludes  with  some  valu- 
able suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  factory  operatives.  To  the  females 
he  proposes  that  they  should  emulate  their  Amer- 
ican sisters  in  their  zeal  for  acquiring  education — 
that  they  should  carefully  cultivate  a  high  tone 
of  chaste  and  moral  principle,  and  exercise  a  pru- 
dent economy  in  the  spending  of  their  wages.  To 
the  masters  he  recommends  a  more  watchful  regard 
to  the  moral  character  of  their  female  operatives, 
and  that  of  those  who  overlook  them  ;  that  they 
should  do  something  for  their  morals  and  general 
benefit  beyond  the  walls  of  the  mills  and  factories  ; 
and  lastly,  that  they  should  place  the  operatives 
generally  in  a  better  position  by  abridging  the 
hours  of  labor. 

These  views  are  enforced  by  Mr.  Scoresby  with 
great  powers  of  argument  and  much  earnest  elo- 
quence, and  his  pamphlet  will  not  only  interest 
those  in  the  manufacturing  districts  whom  it  spe- 
cially concerns,  but  the  narrative  portion  must  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  who  acknowledge  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
to  be  the  question  of  the  time.  Critic. 


THE    PRAIRIE    ON    FIRE  ! 
BY    GEORGE    P.    MORRIS. 

'^IThe  following  ballad  is  founded  in  part  upon  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  west,  related  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  novelist. 

The  shades  of  evening  closed  around 

The  boundless  prairies  of  the  west, 
As,  grouped  in  sadness  on  the  ground, 

A  band  of  pilgrims  leaned  to  rest. 
Upon  the  tangled  weeds  were  laid 

The  mother  and  her  youngest  born. 
Who  slept,  while  others  watch'd  and  pray'd, 

And  thus  the  weary  night  went  on. 


Thick  darkness  shrouded  earth  and  sky, 

When  on  the  whispering  winds  there  came 
The  Teton's  wild  and  thrilling  cry, 

And  heaven  was  pierced  with  shafts  of  flame  ! 
The  sun  seem'd  rising  through  the  haze, 

But  with  an  aspect  dread  and  dire  ! 
The  very  air  appear'd  a  blaze  ! — 

Oh  God  !  the  prairie  was  on  fire  ! 

Around  the  centre  of  the  plain 

A  belt  of  flame  retreat  denied. 
And  like  a  furnace  glow'd  the  train 

That  wali'd  them  in  on  every  side  ! 
And  onward  roH'd  the  torrent  wild  ! 

Wreaths  of  dense  smoke  obscured  the  sky  ! 
The  mother  knelt  and  pressed  her  child, 

And  all — save  one  ! — shrieked  out  "  we  die  !" 

"  Not  so  !"  he  cried — "  help — clear  the  sedge — 

Strip  bare  a  circle  to  the  land  !" 
That  done,  he  hastened  to  its  edge, 

And  grasped  a  rifle  in  his  hand  : 
Dri^d  weeds  he  held  beside  the  pan, 

Which  kindled,  at  a  flash,  the  mass ! 
"  Now  fire  fight  fire !"  he  said,  as  ran 

The  forked  flames  among  the  grass  ! 

On  three  sides  now  the  torrent  flew, 

But  on  the  fourth  no  more  it  raved  ; 
Then  large  and  broad  the  circle  grew. 

And  thus  the  pilgrim  band  were  saved. 
The  flames  receded  far  and  wide — 

The  mother  had  not  pray'd  in  vain — 
God  had  the  Teton's  arts  defied  ! 

His  scythe  of  fire  had  swept  the  plain  ! 

Columbian  Magazine. 


OUR     FAITH. 

The  slave  may  sicken  of  his  toil, 

And  at  his  task  repine — 
The  manly  arm  will  dig  the  soil 

Until  it  reach  the  mine  ; 
No  toil  will  make  the  brave  man  quail. 

No  time  his  patience  try, 
And  if  he  use  the  word  "  to  fail," 

He  only  means — "  to  die." 

What  is  a  year  in  work  like  ours? 

The  proudest  ever  planned — 
To  stay  oppression's  withering  powers. 

And  free  our  native  land  ! 
Oh  !  many  a  year  were  bravely  past, 

And  many  a  life  well  lost, 
If  blessings  such  as  these  at  last, 

Were  purchased  at  their  cost! 

The  seed  that  yields  our  daily  bread 

Not  for  a  year  we  reap. 
But  when  the  goodly  grain  we  spread, 

We  hold  the  labor  cheap — 
Yet  ere  the  winter's  snow  appears, 

Must  other  seeds  be  sown. 
For  man  consumes  the  golden  ears 

As  quickly  as  they  're  grown. 

Not  so  the  harvest  freedom  yields, 

'T  will  last  for  ages  long, 
If  those  who  till  her  glorious  fields, 

Be  steadfast,  brave  and  strong  ; 
Shall  we,  then,  hopelessly  complain, 

Because  its  growth  is  slow. 
When  thousands  die  before  the  grain 

Is  ripened,  which  they  sow? 

Did)Un  Nation. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
GERMAN    CRIMINAL    TRIALS. 

1 .  Actenmassige  Darstellung  Merkwiirdiger  Verbre- 

chen.    Von  Anselm  Ritter  von  Feuerbach. 
(Narratives  of  Remarkable    Crimes,  compiled 
from  the  Official  Records.     By  Anselm  von 
Feuerbach.)     Giessen :   1839. 

2.  Strafgesetzbuchfur  das  Konigreich  Bayern.   (Pe- 

nal Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.)     Mu- 
nich :   1838. 

Anselm  Von  Feuerbach  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  whom  Germany  has  recently  pro- 
duced. He  was  eminent  in  practice  and  in  theory, 
as  a  JLidg-e,  as  a  legislator,  and  as  a  writer.  He 
long-  and  worthily  presided  in  the  highest  criminal 
court  of  Bavaria ;  he  was  the  principal  framer  of 
the  Bavarian  penal  code  ;  his  exposition  of  the  gen- 
eral criminal  law  is  a  text-book  throughout  Germa- 
ny ;  and  the  last  of  his  works,  (mentioned  above,) 
places  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  narrator  and  as  a 
psychologist.  Of  some  portions  of  this  Work,  and 
of  the  system  of  procedure  which  it  exemplifies,  we 
propose  to  give  a  short  account. 

We  must  warn  our  readers,  however,  not  to  ex- 
pect a  German  trial  to  afford  to  them  the  same  sort 
of  instruction,  or  the  same  kind  of  mental  exercise, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  the  re- 
ports of  English  criminal  proceedings.  An  Eng- 
glish  report  is  a  drama  in  which  the  reader,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  becomes  one  of  the  principal 
actors.  He  unavoidably  assumes  the  character  of 
a  juryman,  and,  with  the  exception  that  he  reads 
the  evidence  instead  of  hearing  it,  he  has  all  a  ju- 
ryman's means  of  arriving  at  a  verdict.  He  has 
before  him  the  opening  speech  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  which  states  what  is  expected  to 
be  proved  ;  the  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses ;  the  defence  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel ;  and  the  recapitulation  and  commentary  of 
the  judge.  Each  set  of  appearances  and  of  conflict- 
ing inferences,  is  explained  and  enforced  by  an  advo- 
cate, and  they  are  then  weighed  before  him,  against 
one  another,  by  an  impartial  and  experienced  mod- 
erator. A  more  instructive  exercise  in  the  great 
business  of  life,  the  balancing  of  probabilities,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  But  if,  after  having  ascer- 
tained the  prisoner's  guilt,  he  wishes  to  account  for 
it ;  if  he  wishes  to  inquire  what  were  the  accidents 
of  natural  disposition  or  of  education  which  predis- 
posed him  to  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances which  supplied  the  place  of  such  a  pre- 
disposition ;  if  he  wishes,  in  short,  to  make  the  pris- 
oner a  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry,  he  gets  no 
assistance  from  the  English  courts.  The  only  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  jury,  and  the  only  question  on 
which,  therefore,  evidence  can  be  received,  is,  did 
the  prisoner  wilfully  commit  the  act  of  which  he  is 
accused  ? 

A  bright  light  is  endeavored  to  be  thrown  on  his 
conduct,  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  which  occasions  the  trial ;  but,  with 
the  rare  exception  of  the  cases  in  which  insanity  is 
the  defence,  all  the  rest  of  his  history  is  left  in  dark- 
ness. Even  as  to  the  narrow  question  which  alone  is 
allowed  to  be  investigated,  the  reader  must  often  be 
struck  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed. 
A  trial  resembles  one  of  those  games,  in  which  the 
problem  is  to  effect  a  certain  object,  complying  with 
certain  conditions  imposed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  difficulty,  and  giving  room  to  chance. 
That  the  accused,  and  those  who  are  his  judges, 
should  be  clearly  informed  what  is  the  offence  with 


which  he  is  charged,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  that  the 
trial  should  be  preceded  by  an  indictment,  is  pro- 
per ;  but  is  it  rational  that  the  omission  of  some 
technical  word,  which  neither  the  prisoner  nor  the 
jury  would  have  remarked  or  have  understood  if  it 
had  been  present — or  the  variance  of  the  fact  laid, 
from  the  fact  proved,  in  some  utterly  unimportant 
circumstance — should  at  once  stop  the  proceed- 
ings, and  exempt  a  man  whose  guilt  is  manifest, 
not  only  from  immediate  conviction,  but  sometimes 
even  from  further  inquiry?  Again,  it  is  quite  right 
that  the  investigation  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
prolonged,  that  the  accused  should  not  be  broken 
down  by  an  indefinite  imprisonment,  or  harassed  by 
repeated  and  abortive  trials.  But  the  English  rule 
that  the  trial,  when  once  begun,  should  be  contin- 
uous— that  the  unexpected  absence  of  a  witness,  or 
some  unforeseen  want  of  proof,  should  produce  an 
immediate  acquittal,  though  perhaps  a  delay  of  a 
few  hours  would  have  remedied  the  defect — is  a 
superstitious  adherence  to  a  useful  regulation. 
Again,  the  more  heinous  accusations  are  those  as  to 
which  it  is  most  diflficult  to  obtain  direct  evidence  ; 
— neither  premeditated  murder,  nor  robbery,  nor 
arson,  is  often  committed  in  the  presence  of  third 
persons.  The  proof,  therefore,  is  almost  always 
circumstantial — that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  appear- 
ances which  can  be  accounted  for  only,  or  most 
easily,  by  supposing  the  prisoner's  guilt.  The 
most  obvious,  and  generally  the  most  effectual, 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  erroneousness  of 
this  supposition,  is  to  examine  the  accused.  If  it 
be  false,  the  clearness,  consistency,  and  veracity 
of  his  answers  will  assist  in  establishing  his  inno- 
cence. If  it  be  true,  he  must  afford  evidence  as  to 
his  guilt  by  confession,  or  by  silence,  or  by  falsje- 
hood.  But,  in  an  English  trial,  not  only  is  such 
examination  forbidden,  but  the  prisoner  is  allowed, 
indeed  recommended,  to  leave  his  defence  to  his 
counsel,  and  to  remain  himself  a  mere  passive  spec- 
tator. Again,  where  several  persons  are  suspected 
of  having  concurred  in  a  crime,  the  admissions  by 
one  must  often  supply  proof  against  the  others. 
But  the  confession  of  a  prisoner  is  not  supported  by 
his  oath;  though  it  be  received  against  himself, 
therefore,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  evidence  against 
any  one  else.  It  would  seem  that,  to  avoid  this 
difficulty,  the  persons  suspected  might  be  tried 
separately,  and  those  who  are  not  yet  under  accu- 
sation might  be  summoned  as  witnesses.  But  this 
expedient  is  rendered  useless  by  the  rule,  that  no 
man  is  required  to  answer  questions  when  he 
chooses  to  believe,  or  to  assert  that  he  believes, 
that  his  answer  might  render  himself  liable  to  legal 
punishment.  He  may  be  required  to  give  evidence 
which  may  ruin  his  fortune  or  destroy  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  if  it  would  expose  him  to  a  chance,  how- 
ever slight,  of  any  penal  infliction,  however  trifling, 
he  has  a  right  to  say,  I  refuse  to  answer.  As  a 
last  resource,  the  accomplice,  whose  evidence  is  to 
be  used,  is  allowed  to  bargain  that  he  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  himself.  As  the  price  of  his  betraying 
his  associates  he  obtains  an  impunity,  mischievous 
to  society  and  disgraceful  to  the  law,  which  dis- 
gusts those  who  can  comprehend  its  grounds,  and 
perplexes  those  who  cannot. 

We  will  illustrate  some  of  these  remarks  by  a 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  legal  proceed- 
ings which  has  occurred  in  England  during  the 
present  century.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan  was  ac- 
cused of  having  shot  Captain  Tuckett  with  the  in- 
tent to  kill,  to  maim,  or  at  least  to  injure  him. 
The  trial  took  place  before  the  highest  court  in 
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the  empire,  the  House  of  Lords.  A  great  officer 
was  created  to  preside  over  it.  The  judges  were 
summoned  to  give  their  advice.  All  the  foreign 
ministers  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  British  pub- 
lic constituted  the  audience.  Nothing  could  be 
more  impressive  than  the  ceremonial.  To  the  un- 
learned, the  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  appeared 
to  be  complete.  The  duel  was  fought  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  Wandsworth  windmill. 
The  miller,  from  his  elevated  position  on  the  stage 
of  the  mill,  saw  the  party  approach  and  take  their 
ground.  While  he  was  hurrying  to  interfere,  he 
saw  the  principals  receive  pistols  from  their  sec- 
onds and  fire  once,  and  receive  fresh  pistols  and  fire 
again.  One  of  them  fell  wounded  as  he  came  up. 
The  wounded  man  gave  to  him  his  card,  engraved 
with  the  name  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett ;  the  other 
admitted  himself  to  be  Lord  Cardigan.  Captain 
Tuckett  was  allowed  to  be  removed.  Lord  Cardi- 
gan was  taken  to  the  police-office,  and,  as  he  en- 
tered, told  the  inspector  that  he  was  his  prisoner  ; 
that  he  had  been  fighting  a  duel,  and  had  hit  his 
man.  There  was,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  an 
eyewitness,  and  the  confession  of  the  accused. 
What  more  could  the  court  wantl  What  they 
wanted  was  to  know  the  second  and  third  Christian 
names  of  the  wounded  man.  The  indictment  stated 
his  Christian  names  to  be  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps. 
The  card  omitted  the  two  latter.  A  Mr.  Codd, 
who  acted  as  Captain  Tuckett's  agent,  was  exam- 
ined, and  proved  what  were  his  Christian  names  ; 
but,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  duel,  could  not 
identify  his  Captain  Tuckett  with  the  wounded 
man.  But  it  was  supposed  that  Sir  James  Ander- 
son, a  physician,  who  had  been  on  the  ground  to 
give  professional  services,  could  add  the  informa- 
tion that  was  wanted. 

This  was  his  examination  : — 

"  Lord  High  Steward. — '  Sir  James  Anderson, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  you  are  not 
bound  to  answer  any  question  which  may  tend  to 
criminate  yourself.' 

"  Mr.  Attorney- General. — '  Are  you  acquainted 
with  Captain  Tuckett  V 

"  '  I  must  decline  answering  that.' 

"  '  Were  you  on  that  day  called  in  to  attend  any 
gentleman  that  was  wounded  T 

"  '  I  am  sorry  to  decline  that  again.' 

*'  *  Can  you  tell  me  where  Captain  Tuckett  lives?' 

"  '  I  must  decline  that  question.' 

"  '  When  did  you  last  see  Captain  Tuckett?' 

'*  '  I  decline  answering  any  question  that  may 
tend  to  criminate  myself.' 

"  '  And  you  consider  that  answering  any  ques- 
tion respecting  Captain  Tuckett  may  tend  to  crim- 
inate yourself?' 

"  '  It  is  possible  that  it  would.' 

*' '  Then  the  witness  may  withdraw.'  " 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  proof,  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  maintained  that  no  case  was  made 
which  required  a  defence  ;  and  Lord  Denman,  as 
lord  high  steward,  proceeded  to  state  what  he 
thought  ought  to  be  the  decision  of  the  house. 

The  charge  was,  that  Lord  Cardigan  had  shot 
at  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett.  The  defect 
of  the  proof  was,  that  it  was  not  shown  that  the 
person  shot  at  bore  all  these  names. 

"  It  is  proper,"  said  Lord  Denman,  "  to  observe 
that  the  law  requires  such  proof  to  be  given.  The 
law  gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion,  that 
where  the  injury  itself  is,  in  fact,  well  established, 
the  names  borne  by  the  injured  party  may  be  con- 
sidered as  immaterial.      Tlcere  is  little  hazard  in  as- 


serting, that  no  year  passes  without  some  examples 
of  acquittals  taking  place  in  some  of  the  courts  hy 
reason  of  mistakes  or  defects  of  this  kind.  In  the 
present  case,  the  simplest  means  of  proof  were  ac- 
cessible. If  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution 
had  obtained  your  lordships'  order  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Captain  Tuckett  at  your  bar,  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  duel  had  identified  him,  Mr.  Codd 
might  have  been  asked  whether  that  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  bore  the  four  names  mentioned  in  the 
indictment,  and  his  answ-er  would  have  been  con- 
clusive. If  this  were  an  ordinary  case,  the  judge 
must  hold  the  objection  well  founded,  and  the 
jury  would  at  once  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal." 
In  compliance  with  this  recommendation  Lord 
Cardigan  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

If  the  object  of  the  English  procedure  were  to 
arrive  at  the  substantial  truth,  would  it  have  been 
suffered  to  be  insulted  and  defeated  by  this  solemn 
trifling?  Would  the  prosecutor  have  been  required 
to  prove  anything  so  irrelevant  as  the  second  and 
third  baptismal  names  of  the  injured  party?  Would 
a  witness  have  been  allowed  to  refuse  information, 
merely  because  he  feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  that 
it  might  expose  him  to  punishment  ?  What  would 
be  easier  than  to  remove  this  excuse,  if  it  be  one, 
by  enacting  that  his  evidence  given  in  court  shall 
not  be  received  against  himself?  If  a  link  in  the 
evidence  is  wanting,  why  should  not  the  court 
have  the  power  of  adjourning  (in  Lord  Cardigan's 
case  a  day,  perhaps  an  hour,  would  have  been 
sufficient)  until  it  can  be  procured  ? 

The  explanation  probably  is,  that  the  discovery 
of  truth  was  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal 
purpose,  which  the  rules  of  English  criminal  pro- 
cedure were  intended  to  effect.  They  have  grown 
up  in  that  long  contest  between  the  crown,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  people,  which  has  produced,  and 
continues  to  produce,  the  constantly  varying  insti- 
tutions, forming  what  is  called  the  "  Constitution 
of  England."  Until  the  revolution,  they  were, 
in  many  respects,  unjust  to  the  prisoner.  He  had 
no  counsel,  nor  any  means  of  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  his  witnesses.  They  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  sworn  ;  and  yet  the  jury  was  always  re- 
minded that  their  mere  statements  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to,  when  opposed  to  the  oaths  of  those  for 
the  crown.  The  penal  law  was  frightfully  san- 
guinary and  oppressive  ;  it  inflicted  death  and  for- 
feiture with  almost  wanton  profusion  ;  and  supplied 
weapons,  from  which  no  one  who  had  a  public  or  a 
private  enemy  could  feel  safe.  The  rules  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  many  others,  which  are 
equally  effectual  to  screen  the  guilty,  were  invent- 
ed in  order  to  shield  the  innocent.  The  judges 
sympathized  with  the  accused.  They  acted  as 
European  captives  have  done,  when  they  have 
been  forced  by  a  barbarous  conqueror  to  serve  his 
artillery  against  their  own  countrymen.  They 
withdrew  the  balls,  or  misdirected  the  pieces. 
And  the  rules  which  were  thus  introduced,  have, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  long  survived  their  original 
motives. 

The  penal  code  of  Bavaria,  the  country  from 
which  Feuerbach's  narratives  are  taken,  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  criminal  law  of  the 
other  portions  of  Germany.  Its  procedure,  and  its 
rules  of  evidence,  are  far  more  faulty  than  those  of 
England  ;  but  the  defects  are  different,  and  indeed 
often  opposite.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nothing 
in  Bavaria  analogous  to  an  English  trial.  There 
is  no  jail  delivery  ;  no  day  on  which  the  prisoner 
must  be  acquitted  or  convicted.     The  whole  trial, 
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if  it  can  he  called  one,  is  a  long  inquiry ;  first,  be- 
fore the  local  judge  of  the  district  in  which  the 
events  constituting  the  supposed  crime  took  place  ; 
afterwards,  by  the  superior  criminal  tribunal, 
which,  after  perusing  all  the  documents  and  the 
decision  of  the  inferior  court,  pronounces  sentence; 
and  lastly,  in  grave  cases,  by  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal, which  adopts,  modifies,  or  reverses  that  sen- 
tence, or  directs  a  further  inquiry. 

On  the  occurrence  of  any  such  event,  the 
Untersuchungs  richter,  (which  may  be  translated 
examining  judge,)  a  functionary  acting  both  as 
prosecutor  and  as  judge,  sets  to  work  to  ascertain, 
in  their  minutest  detail,  all  the  facts  constituting 
the  supposed  crime,  and  all  the  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting any  individual  as  concerned  in  it.  Those 
against  whom  the  judge  thinks  that  there  is  a 
plausible  suspicion,  are  placed  in  prison,  and  there 
must  remain  until  the  court  is  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  guilt  or  of  their  innocence,  or  of  its  own 
inability  to  ascertain  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  have  compared  an  English  trial  to  a  drama  ; 
and  it  is  a  drama  in  which  the  unities  of  action 
and  of  time  are  observed  with  a  pedantry  which 
would  satisfy  the  most  servile  French  critic.  The 
German  judicial  inquirer  is  bound  by  no  such 
fetters.  He  hunts  up  every  collateral  fact  or  sug- 
gestion which  may  possibly  influence  the  decision  or 
the  sentence.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  a 
priori  probability  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  he  un- 
ravels his  whole  history  from  earliest  childhood. 
As  that  history  approaches  the  time  of  the  sup- 
posed crime,  he  endeavors  to  make  it  a  perfect 
chronicle  of  all  the  prisoner's  actions,  and  even 
words.  By  means  which  we  shall  mention  here- 
after, he  obtains  from  him,  on  all  these  points,  the 
fullest  statements  that  can  be  wrung  from  him,  and 
then  investigates,  as  separate  inquiries,  the  truth 
of  every  detail.  If  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  testi- 
mony of  any  of  the  witnesses — whether  by  general 
imputations  on  character,  or  by  defined  charges, 
or  by  discrepancy  even  as  to  immaterial  points — 
this  doubt  is  to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  general  m- 
quiry  waits  until  the  credibility  of  the  witness  has 
been  established  or  broken  down.  The  original 
subject  of  investigation,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  English  law,  the  issue  between  the  crown  and 
the  prisoner,  is  like  an  Indian  fig-tree.  It  can 
send  out  suckers,  which  become  trees  as  large  as 
their  parent,  and  have  the  same  powers  of  repro- 
duction. 

Such  an  inquiry  cannot  be  defeated  by  mere  for- 
mal errors.  There  can  be  no  flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  for,  in  fact,  there  is  no  indictment.  The 
prisoner  is  not  tried  for  having  committed  a  speci- 
fied crime ;  but  the  two  inquiries,  whether  any 
and  what  crime  has  been  committed,  and  whether 
the  prisoner  had  any  and  what  share  in  it,  go  on 
simultaneously.  He  cannot  escape  because,  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  proceedings,  the  prosecutor 
has  omitted  to  prove  a  link  in  the  evidence,  or  be- 
cause a  material  witness  is  not  produced.  There 
is  no  critical  point  in  a  German  trial.  No  one 
hurries  himself,  or  allows  others  to  hurry  him,  in 
that  tranquil  country.  What  is  not  proved  to-day 
may  be  proved  to-morrow,  or,  more  probably,  six 
months  hence.  If  the  witness  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  inquiry  waits  until  he  appears.  Justice  prides 
herself  on  being  sure,  and  is  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  reproach  that  she  is  slow.  One  year,  two 
years,  five  years,  or  even  seven  years  may  elapse 
before  the  final  decision  is  obtained.  And  this  de- 
cision may  be,  that  the  evidence  being  deficient, 


the  prisoner  shall  be  detained,  either  in  actual 
confinement,  or  in  an  appointed  place  of  residence, 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police. 

In  Germany,  again,  not  only  is  the  English  rule, 
that  a  man  shall  not  be  required  to  criminate  him- 
self— a  rule  which  perhaps  excludes  more  evidence 
than  all  our  other  technical  rules  put  together-^ 
unheard  of,  but  the  whole  procedure  is  based  on 
the  opposite  principle.  The  evidence  given  by  a 
man  against  himself,  being  the  most  satisfactory 
of  proofs,  is  the  proof  which  the  judicial  prosecu- 
tor is  most  anxious  to  extort.  Until  a  period 
within  the  present  century,  it  was  generally  ob- 
tained by  torture.  The  principal  use  of  other 
evidence  was  to  lay  a  ground  for  placing  the  pris- 
oner in  the  torture-chamber,  and  if  he  came  out  of 
it  without  having  confessed,  he  was  entitled  to  his 
discharge.  Feuerbach  tells  us  that  he  never  was 
forgiven  by  the  old  Bavarian  judges  for  having  con- 
tributed towards  depriving  them  of  a  process  so 
simple,  so  convincing,  and  so  economical  of  time 
and  trouble.  And  when  he  adds,  that,  since  the 
abolition  of  torture,  the  constant  endeavor  of  the 
courts  has  been  to  obtain  for  it  a  substitute  as 
nearly  as  possible  resembling  the  original,  he 
might  refer  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  as  proving  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  appears  more  remarkable 
than  the  constant  confession  of  the  accused.  In 
England,  any  admission  of  guilt,  however  casual 
or  indirect,  is  evidence.  It  may  have  fallen  from 
the  prisoner  years  before  the  trial,  or  have  been 
made  to  the  constable  who  arrested  him,  or  to  one 
of  his  companions  in  prison  ;  or,  where  there  are 
accomplices,  a  spy  may  be  placed,  as  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Steele's  murderers,  to  overhear 
and  report  their  conversation.  And  yet  nothing 
is  rarer  than  conviction  founded  on  confession. 
Those  who  confess,  confess  only  when  the  trial  is 
over,  and  the  majority  die  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. In  Bavaria,  a  confession  is  not  received 
unless  it  be  deliberately  made  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  or  to  the  judge.  And  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  persons  arrested  on  slight 
suspicion,  and  clearly  innocent,  there  is  scarcely 
one  among  the  accused,  whose  stories  Feuerbach 
relates — different  as  they  are  in  sex,  in  age,  in 
rank,  in  knowledge,  and  in  character — who  is  not 
convicted  on  his  own  confession.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  confession  is  guarded,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
circumstances  which  would  make  the  offence  cap- 
ital ;  but  generally  it  is  complete  and  circumstan- 
tial. Even  to  Feuerbach  himself,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  it,  this  circumstance  appeared  to  require 
explanation  ;  and  he  has  given  that  explanation  in 
an  interesting  chapter  on  confessions.  He  holds  the 
principal  motives  to  confession  to  be  five,  viz. — 
First,  remorse  ;  the  stings  of  an  irritated  conscience, 
and  the  desire  to  soothe  them  by  the  sort  of  amends 
which  a  full  confession  affords.  This,  however, 
he  adds,  experience  shows  to  be  one  of  the  rarest 
phenomena  in  criminal  procedure.  For  one  crim- 
inal who  confesses  from  no  motive  but  remorse, 
there  are  a  thousand  who  scarcely  know  that  such 
a  feeling  exists.  Secondly — and  this,  he  says,  is 
the  prevailing  cause — the  prisoner's  inability  to 
resist  or  elude  the  cross-examination  of  the  judge. 
He  cannot  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  his  nar- 
ration ;  he  is  ashamed  to  persist  in  an  evident 
lie ;  he  is.  fatigued  by  having  to  invent  stories 
which  the  judge  immediately  proves  to  be  false- 
hoods ;  he  knows  that  every  such  detection  sinks 
him   lower  and   lower  in  the  estimation   of  the 
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judge ;  and  he  hopes  that  by  frankness  he  may 
obtain  some  approach  to  sympathy.  A  third  and 
very  frequent  source,  is  the  desire  to  escape  from 
the  agony  of  suspense — an  agony  which,  in  the 
solitary  unemployed  days  and  sleepless  nights  of  a 
German  prison,  may  often  be  severer  than  any 
punishment  short  of  death.  A  fourth  is  stupid 
sluggish  despair.  The  prisoner  has  not  the  spirit 
or  the  energy  which  are  necessary  to  play  out  a 
losing  game.  He  gives  himself  up  at  once  for 
lost,  and  saves  himself  the  trouble  of  a  defence. 
And,  lastly,  every  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  in  a 
great  measure  in  th?  power  of  the  examining 
judge.  He  knows  that  the  examiner  can  aggra- 
vate or  relax  the  rigor  of  his  present  imprisonment, 
and  that  his  report  must  influence  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  and  may  decide  the  question  of 
pardon.  Whether  he  make  a  confession  or  not, 
he  expects  to  be  convicted  ;  he  sees  the  judge's 
eagerness  to  obtain  one,  and  he  yields  in  the  hope 
of  propitiating  him. 

The  part  of  the  Bavarian  criminal  code  which 
contains  criminal  procedure,  consists  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  articles,  contained  in  thirty- 
two  chapters.  Two  whole  chapters,  containing 
sixty-two  articles,  rather  more  than  one  eighth  of 
the  whole,  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
accused.  Except  in  the  case  which  we  shall 
afterwards  mention,  oi  confrontation,  the  only  per- 
sons present  are  the  enquiring  judge,  {unterau- 
chungs  richter,)  the  accused,  and  a  notary.  The 
judge  informs  the  accused  that  it  is  his  duty  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  that,  even  if  he  be  guilty,  a  frank 
confession  may  mitigate  his  punishment.  He  then 
asks  him  whether  he  knows  why  he  has  been 
summoned  or  arrested.*  If  he  protest  his  igno- 
rance, or  do  not  assign  the  real  ground,  he  is  to  be 
told  that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth,  and  that  the 
judge  is  well  aware  that  he  knows  about  the  matter 
much  more  than  he  pretends. f  If  he  persist,  the 
examination  is  to  be  immediately  closed  for  that 
day.  At  the  next  examination,  he  is  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  duty  of  truth,  and  of  the  evil  which 
he  may  bring  on  himself  by  falsehood ,|  and  then 
to  be  questioned  as  to  facts  bearing  on  the  imputed 
crime — beginning  with  those  more  remotely  con- 
nected with  it,  so  as  gradually  to  lead  him  into 
denials  inconsistent  with  innocence,  or  into  admis- 
sions inconsistent  with  an  invented  defence.  It  is 
only  after  all  attempts  to  lead  him  to  avow  his 
knowledge  have  failed,  that  he  is  to  be  told,  not 
precisely  the  crime,  but  the  sort  of  crime  of  which 
he  is  accused,^  and  not  a  word  is  to  be  said  of  the 
evidence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  states  the  real  cause 
of  his  summons  or  arrest,  he  is  to  be  desired  to 
relate  all  that  he  knows  on  the  subject,  and  his 
narrative,  however  improbable,  is  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted. When  he  has  told  his  story,  he  is  to  be 
examined  as  to  all  its  details,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
circumstantial  as  possible. ||  And  he  is  to  be 
again  and  again  examined,  at  intervals,  on  the 
same  points,  and  his  answers  compared.^  Irrele- 
vant questions  are  to  be  mixed  with  those  which 
are  relevant,  and  unimportant  facts  with  those 
that  are  important ;  so  that  the  prisoner  may  not 
know  whether  the  answer  which  he  is  giving  is 
material  or  not.**  Wherever  it  is  possible,  he  is  to 
give  an  immediate  answer,  and  not  to  have  time  to 
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invent  a  false  one.*  Great  anxiety  is  manifested 
throughout  the  code,  that  until  the  case  against 
him  has  been  completed,  the  prisoner  shall  know 
as  little  as  possible  about  it.  He  is  allowed  no 
communication  with  the  external  world.  Not  only 
are  all  the  witnesses  examined  in  his  absence,  but 
all  their  depositions  are  concealed  from  him,  nor 
is  he  allowed  any  copy  of  his  own  statements. 
The  judge  is  directed  to  be  careful  that  the  ques- 
tions shall  not  enable  him  to  suspect  the  nature  or 
the  amount  of  the  evidence  against  him. 

When  we  found  that  the  code  contained  a  chap- 
ter on  confrontation,  we  supposed  it  to  be  one  of 
the  aids  given  to  the  defence.  We  supposed  it  to 
be  an  opportunity  given  to  the  prisoner  and  to  his 
counsel  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown.  We  found  it,  however,  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  instruments  of  attack.  When  all  other 
means,  says  the  law,  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  the  judge  may,  at  his  discretion,  endeavor 
to  surprise  the  prisoner  into  confession  by  unex- 
pectedly producing  before  him  any  one  or  more, 
either  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  or  of  his  ac- 
complices who  have  already  confessed.  For  this 
purpose  the  witness  is  to  be  prepared  by  reminding 
him  of  his  former  statements,  and  to  be  asked  if  he 
will  repeat  them  in  the  presence  of  the  accused. 
If  he  refuse,  he  must  state  the  grounds  of  his  refu- 
sal, the  sufficiency  of  which ,  the  court  must  decide. 
If  he  consent,  whether  willingly  or  by  order  of  the 
court,  those  portions  of  his  evidence  which  are  to 
be  concealed  from  the  prisoner,  are  to  be  selected, 
and  he  is  to  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  repeat  or  to 
allude  to  them.f  The  prisoner  is  then  to  be  re- 
examined ;  the  improbability  or  the  inconsistency 
of  his  denials  or  of  his  statements  is  to  be  pointed 
out  to  him ;  he  is  to  be  again  and  again  urged  to 
tell  the  truth  ;  and  if  he  be  still  obstinate  j  the  wit- 
ness is  as  unexpectedly  as  possible  to  be  produced, 
and  reexamined,  so  far  as  the  judge  thinks  it  expe- 
dient, in  the  prisoner's  presence.  The  prisoner  is 
not  to  put  any  question,  but  is  allowed,  and  indeed 
required,  to  give  his  own  statement  as  to  the  facts 
deposed  to  by  the  witnesses.  If  more  than  one 
person  is  to  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  each 
is  to  be  introduced  separately,  reserving  the  most 
material  as  the  last.  The  judge,  says  the  code, 
must  watch  the  countenance  as  well  as  the  answers 
of  the  prisoner,  and  snatch  every  occasion  of  lead- 
ing or  driving  him  to  confession  ;  and  if  he  succeed, 
the  confrontation,  having  served  its  purpose,  is  to 
be  immediately  closed,  and  the  judge's  whole  at- 
tention given  to  the  completion  of  the  confession. 

If  the  prisoner  refuse  to  answer,  or  try  to  evade 
answering  merely  by  referring  to  some  previous 
answer,  he  is  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  on 
bread  and  water  ;  and,  if  that  fail,  by  blows — of 
which,  however,  not  more  than  twenty  can  be 
inflicted  in  one  day.  All  other  modes  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  are  then  to  be  used,  and  if  they  are 
unsuccessful,  he  is  to  be  detained  in  prison  as  long 
as  his  obstinacy  continues.;]; 

The  importance  attached  to  obtaining  a  confes- 
sion is  explained,  when  we  consider  the  rules  by 
which  the  efficacy  of  all  other  evidence  is  encum- 
bered and  impaired.*^ 

Witnesses  are  divided  into  incompetent,  suspi- 
cious, (verdachtig,)  and  sufficient,  {voUgultig.) 
Children  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  those  who 
have  accepted  any  reward  or  promise  for  their 


*  Art.  178. 

t  Art.  183,  189. 


+  Art.  222. 
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evidence,  those  who  have  an  immediate  and  cer- 
tain interest  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  prose- 
cution, those  who  have  been  accused  of  calumny, 
jf  giving  false  information,  or  of  perjury,  and  have 
been  convicted  or  not  fully  acquitted,  and  those 
who,  in  any  material  part  of  their  evidence,  have 
been  guilty  of  falsehood  or  of  inconsistency,  are  all 
incomfrtent  witnesses.  Their  evidence  i&  to  be 
rejected  in  toti).  Persons  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, the  injured  party,  informers,  (unless  officially 
bound  to  inform,)  accomplices,  persons  connected 
with  the  party  for  whom  they  depose,  by  blood,  by 
marriage,  by  friendship,  by  office,  or  by  dependence 
— persons  opposed  to  the  party  against  whom  they 
depose,  by  strife  or  by  hatred,  those  who  may 
obtain  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  any  remote  or 
contingent  benefit,  persons  of  suspicious  character, 
persons  unknown  to  the  court,  and  those  whose 
manner  gives  the  appearance  of  insincerity  or  of 
partiality — are  all  suspicious  witnesses. 

The  testimony  of  two  sufficient  witnesses,  stat- 
ing not  mere  inferences,  but  facts  which  they  have 
perceived  with  their  own  senses,  amounts  to  proof. 
That  of  one  sufficient  witness  amounts  to  half 
proof. 

Two  suspicious  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
agrees,  are  equal  to  one  sufficient  witness.  There- 
fore the  testimony  of  two  suspicious  witnesses 
agreeing  with  that  of  one  sufficient  witness,  or  the 
testimony  of  four  suspicious  witnesses  by  them- 
selves, amounts  to  proof. 

When  the  evidence  on  each  side,  taken  per  5e, 
amounts  to  proof,  the  decision  is  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  accused.  In  other  cases,  contradictory  testi- 
monies neutralize  one  another.  So  that  if  there 
be  two  sufficient  witnesses  on  one  side,  and  two 
suspicious  witnesses  on  the  other,  it  is  as  if  there 
were  a  single  sufficient  witness,  and  consequently 
a  half  proof.  But  if  the  number  of  sufficient  wit- 
nesses had  been  three,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
proof — the  two  suspicious  witnesses  merely  neu- 
tralizing the  evidence  of  one  of  the  three  sufficient 
witnesses,  and  therefore  still  leaving  the  fact 
proved.  So  the  testimony  of  seven  suspicious 
witnesses  opposed  only  by  three  similar  witnesses, 
amounts  to  proof — that  of  six  to  half  proof.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  amounts  to  proof  when  each 
fact  of  which  it  consists  is  fully  proved,  (that  is  to 
say,  by  two  sufficient  witnesses,  or  by  one  such 
witness  and  two  suspicious  ones,  or  by  four  sus- 
picious ones,)  and  when  these  facts  cannot  be 
rationally  accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis  except 
that  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.*  If  any  other  explan- 
ation is  possible,  tliough  it  may  be  improbable,  or 
if  the  facts  are  imperfectly  proved,  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  is  imperfect. f  The  code  does  not 
state  with  its  usual  arithmetical  preciseness,  the 
gradations  in  value  of  imperfect  circumstantial 
evidence.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  may  amount 
to  half  proof;  for  (by  Art.  324)  if  it  coalesce  with 
direct  evidence  amounting  to  half  proof,  the  mix- 
ture amounts  to  whole  proof.  The  most  complete 
circumstantial  evidence,  however,  does  not  author- 
ize the  infliction  of  death.  J 

Let  us  see  how  such  rules  may  work.  A  man 
meets  two  others  in  a  path  through  a  wood. 
Soon  after  he  has  passed  and  lost  sight  of  them, 
he  hears  screams.  He  turns  back,  and  finds  one 
of  them  lying  sensseless  on  the  ground,  and  sees 
the  other  running  away.  He  overtakes  him,  and 
finds  on  him  the  purse  and  watch  of  the  wounded 

*  Art.  328.  t  Art.  327.  t  Art.  330. 
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man,  who,  by  this  time,  is  dead.  The  murderer 
and  robber,  unless  he  will  confess,  must  escape. 
In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  is  only  circumstan- 
tial— no  one  saw  him  give  the  fatal  blow  ;  and 
secondly,  as  there  is  only  one  witness,  there  is 
only  a  half  proof  even  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  witness  deposes.  We  will  suppose, 
however,  that  the  wounded  man  revives,  and 
deposes  that  the  prisoner  demanded  his  watch 
and  purse,  and  on  his  refusal  struck  him  down, 
and  took  them.  Even  then  the  prisoner,  unless, 
we  repeat  it,  he  will  confess,  cannot  be  convicted 
even  of  ihe  robbery.  For  the  only  direct  evidence 
is  that  of  the  injured  person,  and  he  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  suspicious  witness  ;  his  testimony,  there- 
fore, amounts  to  only  half  of  a  half  proof;  and  as 
that  of  the  other  witness  amounts  to  only  a  half 
proof,  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  for  defect 
of  evidence.  Well  might  Feuerbach  say,  that 
unless  a  man  choose  to  perpetrate  his  crimes  in 
public,  or  to  confess  them,  he  need  not  fear  a  con- 
viction. 

Even  a  confession  is  not  conclusive.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  English  plea  of  guilty.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evidence  only  of  the  prisoner's 
acts,  not  of  any  inferences  from  those  acts.  There- 
fore it  is  no  evidence  of  the  "  ihat-bestand,'^  the 
corpus  delicti,  the  fact  that  a  given  crime  was 
committed.*  Thus,  if  a  prisoner  confess  that  he 
shot  a  man,  his  confession  is  evidence  that  he 
loaded  a  pistol,  directed  it  towards  the  person  in 
question,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  But  it  is  not 
evidence  that  these  acts  occasioned  that  person's 
death.  That  must  be  proved  by  inspection  of  the 
body.  The  only  cases  in  which  a  confession  is 
allowed  to  assist  in  proving  the  "  that-best  and, ^^  is 
when  the  following  requisites  concur  ;  First,  the 
impossibility  of  fully  proving  the  "  that-bestand" 
in  any  other  way  must  be  shown.  Secondly,  the 
prisoner  must  be  proved  to  be  a  person  from  whom 
the  conduct  which  he  confesses  may  be  expected. 
Thirdly,  there  must  be  other  evidence  of  the 
'Hhat-bestand,^^  sufficient  to  exclude  any  rational 
doubt,  though  not  legally  complete. f  Fourthly, 
in  cases  of  murder,  the  acts  confessed  by  the  pris- 
oner must  be  such  as  necessarily  occasion  death  ; 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  professional  witnesses,  must 
have  occasioned  death  in  the  case  in  question .| 

We  shall  see  hereafter  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  these  rules. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  a  confession  does  not 
amount  to  proof,  even  of  the  acts  which  it  con- 
fesses, unless  it  be  made  to  the  untersuchungs 
richter  at  a  formal  hearing,  which  must  have  taken 
place  on  a  day  subsequent  to  that  of  the  first  ex- 
amination. No  conviction  can  be  founded  on  a 
confession  made  by  the  prisoner  during  his  first 
examination. §  An  informal  confession  formally 
proved,  that  is  to  say,  a  confession  made  in  the 
presence  of  two  sufficient  witnesses,  but  not  to 
the  untersuchungs  richter,  amounts  to  half  proof, 
and  therefore  justifies  conviction  if  it  can  be  as- 
sisted by  another  half  proof,  such  as  conclusive 
circumstantial  evidence,  or  the  direct  evidence  of 
one  sufficient  eyewitness,  or  of  two  suspicious 
eyewitnesses,  provided  that  those  witnesses  are 
not  also  the  witnesses  vvho  prove  the  confession. |j 

We  will  finish  our  account  of  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure of  Bavaria,  by  a  short  outline  of  the  law, 
so  far  as  it  respects  the  defence  and  the  sentence. 

With  respect  to  the  A^a^ence,  the  untersuchungs 


*  Art.  268. 
§  Art.  162. 


t  Art.  267. 
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richter  is  directed  to  seek  and  produce  evidence 
establishing  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  as  dili- 
gently as  he  does  that  which  proves  his  guilt. 
The  prisoner,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
until  the  judge  has  exhausted  all  his  own  means 
of  investiofation.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
prisoner  is  offered,  and  in  some  cases  required  to 
accept,  the  assistance  of  a  legal  defender.  He 
now,  for  the  first  time,  knows  what  is  the  evidence 
against  him,  and  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  knows 
of  what  he  is  accused.  The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings are  exhibited  to  the  defender,  and  he  is  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  prisoner  in  private,  having  pre- 
viously sworn  not  to  become  a  party  to  any  un- 
righteous defence.*  He  is  then  to  designate  to  the 
untersuchungs  richter  the  points  as  to  which  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  further  investigation. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  code  that  the  pris- 
oner, or  his  defender,  can  summon  any  witnesses  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  demand  that  they  be  sum- 
moned is  seldom  refused.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  prisoner,  or  his  defender,  can  examine  any  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence,  or  personally  examine  those 
who  have  been  already  examined.  We  find  no 
exception  from  the  general  rule,  (laid  down  in 
Art.  207,)  that  every  witness  is  to  be  examined  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  or  his 
defender  is,  lastly,  to  give  a  minute  {Zum  Proto- 
colle  geben)  of  his  objections  to  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure, to  the  force  of  the  inculpating  evidence, 
and  to  conviction  Or  punishment ;  and  is  allowed, 
but  not  required,  to  develop  this  minute  by  a  writ- 
ten defence,  ( Vertheidigxings-schrift.) 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  then  sent  by 
the  untersuchungs  richter  to  the  immediately  supe- 
rior criminal  court  of  decision,  {Kriminal  Gericht.) 

'This  court  refers  them  to  one  of  its  members,  who 

ihas  to  report, 

4 .  Whether  the  case  is  ripe  for  decision  ? 

If  it  be,  2.  Whether  the  accused  is  guilty,  and 

J  if  so,  of  what  crime  ? 

If  he  be,  3.  What  punishment  ought  to  be  in- 

i-flicted  ? 

The  court  decides  on  all  these  questions  by  ma- 
jority.    If , the  first  question  be  decided  in  the  neg- 

".  ative,  the  case  is  sent  back  to  the  court  of  inquiry 

'  for  further  investigation.     If  it  be  decided  in  the 

:  affirmative,  the  court  proceeds  to  give  judgment ; 

•which  may  be, 

1 .  That  the  accused  is  innocent ;  or, 

2.  That  he  has  not  been  proved  to  be  guilty  ;  or, 

3.  That  the  inquiry  is  abandoned  for  want  of 
.evidence  ;  or, 

4.  That  the  accused  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  which 
;  must  be  specified  in  the  judgment,  and  ought  to  suf- 
fer a  punishment,  which  must  also  be  so  specified. 

When  the  punishment  is  death,  or  imprisonment 

•  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  twenty  years,  the  sen- 
;  tence  must  be  sent  for  revision  to  the  high  court 

of  appeal.  In  other  cases,  an  appeal  does  not  take 
olace,  unless  it  be  demanded  b3'^the  accused  on  the 
,  )ne  hand,  or  by  the  president  of  the  court  of  de- 
. .vision  {Kriminal  Gericht)  on  the  other.  The  court 
.  of  appeal,  if  it  think  the  inquiry  insufficient,  may 
,  remit  the  case  to  the  same  or  to  a  different  court 
,  of  inquiry  ;  or,  if  it  think  the  decision  wrong,  to  the 
f same  or  to  a  different  court  of  decision  ;  or  it  may, 
.  of  its  own  authority,  alter  the  judgment  of  the  in- 

•  ferior  court,  either  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  disad- 
■  vantage  of  the  accused,  or  it  may  sirpply  confirm  it. 
1  Ultimately ,  of  course,  a  final  decision  is  obtained  ; 
-and  it  is  then  to  be  carried  into  effect,  if  it  be  fa- 

*  Art.  145. 


vorable  to  the  prisoner,  immediately;  if  it  be  unfa- 
vorable, within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been 
announced  to  him. 

We  will  now  illustrate  the  working  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  system  by  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  Feuerbach's  narratives. 

The  small  fttrm  called  Thomashof,  in  the  village 
of  Lauterbach,  between  Ratisbon  and  Landshut, 
was  inhabited  in  the  year  1807  by  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  Francis  Riembauer,  the  Roman  Catholic 
curate  of  the  parish,  and  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm,  and  a  widow  named  Frauenknecht,  and  her 
two  daughters,  Magdalena  and  Catherine,  one 
aged  nineteen,  and  the  other  eleven  years.  The 
Frauenknecht  family  had  been  the  former  owners 
of  the  farm,  and  had  sold  it  to  Riembauer ;  and 
being  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  contin- 
ued to  reside  there.  All  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree 
the  esteem  of  their  neighbors.  The  widow  and 
her  daughters  were  respected  for  their  integrity 
and  industry,  and  loved  for  the  softness  of  their 
manners,  and,  (we  use  the  words  of  Riembaur,) 
"  the  angelic  kindness  of  their  dispositions."  The 
younger  daughter,  Catherine,  showed  an  intelli- 
gence far  beyond  her  age.  Riembauer  himself 
passed  for  a  model  of  apostolic  fervor,  charity,  and 
simplicity.  He  was  bom  in  1770,  and  therefore 
was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  at  the  commencement 
of  our  narrative.  He  was  the  son  of  a  day-labor- 
er, a  station  lower  in  that  country,  where  almost 
every  one  has  some  land,  than  that  of  an  English 
farm-servant.  The"  first  years  of  his  boyhood  he 
passed  as  a  shepherd's  boy,  but  before  he  was 
thirteen  he  felt  the  power  and  the  ambition  to  rise 
higher.  With  the  assistance  of  some  instruction 
from  his  clergyman,  he  obtained  admission  to  the 
public  seminary  of  Ratisbon,  and  in  1795  was  or- 
dained. For  the  ten  following  years  he  served  in 
the  ministry  in  several  of  the  neighboring  parishes, 
and  in  1805  became  curate  of  Pirkwang,  of  which 
Lauterbach  is  a  hamlet.  He  had  a  fine  person, 
was  an  eloquent  preacher,  was  zealous,  active,  and 
kind  in  his  intercourse  vnXh.  his  parishioners,  and 
was  honored,  says  Feuerbach,  as  a  half-glorified 
saint.  It  was  believed,  indeed,  and  he  encouraged 
the  belief,  that  he  had  strange  communications 
with  the  spiritual  world.  Souls  from  purgatory 
visited  his  chamber,  implored  a  mass  from  him, 
and  were  released  as  soon  as  it  had  been  said. 
He  saw  them  himself  fluttering  towards  heaven  in 
the  form  of  doves.  Sometimes,  when  he  was 
abroad  at  night  in  the  duties  of  his  cure,  they 
danced  before  him  like  fiery  exhalations — in  the 
hope,  as  he  supposed,  to  receive  his  benediction ; 
and  ranged  themselves  on  his  right  or  on  his  left, 
as  he  extended  his  hand.  Until  his  purchase  of 
the  Thomashof  farm  he  had  avoided  all  worldly 
engagements,  and  dedicated  his  leisure  to  litera- 
ture and  spiritual  exercises.  After  that  period  he 
devoted  much  of  it  to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  which 
he  appears  to  have  performed  himself,  with  little 
assistance  except  from  the  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ters. Against  the  few  persons  who  thought  it  un- 
becoming that  a  priest  should  act  as  a  ploughman 
or  a  groom,  he  defended  himself  by  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Carthage,  and  the  authority  of 
Saint  Epiphanius  ;  and  his  parishioners  in  general 
thought  it  a  proof  of  apostolic  humility.  To  his 
humility  also  it  was  attributed  that  he  never  looked 
any  one  in  the  face  ;  and  walked  with  a  sunk  head, 
downcast  and  half-closed  eyes,  and  hands  folded 
over  his  breast.  In  June,  1807,  he  passed,  in 
Munich,  with  great  distinction,  the  examination 
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which  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  preferment  un- 
dergo in  Bavaria.  In  the  beginning  of  1808  he 
obtained  the  benefice  of  Priel,  some  miles  from 
Lauterbach,  sold  the  Thomashof  farm,  and  re- 
moved with  the  Frauenknecht  family,  mother  and 
daughters,  to  his  new  parsonage.  In  June,  1809, 
the  mother  and  the  elder  daughter  died  within  a 
few  days  of  one  another,  after  short  illnesses. 

The  situation  of  a  PfarrliO^hin  (minister's  cook) 
appears  to  rank  in  Bavaria  above  ordinary  menial 
service.  She  is  generally  the  only  domestic  of  the 
priest,  in  a  country  where,  among  those  who  are 
not  noble,  there  is  comparatively  little  inequality 
of  rank  or  fortune,  she  is  often  his  principal  com- 
panion. Magdalena,  the  elder  daughter,  had  filled 
this  place  in  Riembauer's  household,  and  on  her 
death  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  persuade  Cathe- 
rine, the  younger  daughter,  now  about  thirteen,  to 
supply  her  place.  She  refused,  left  the  parson- 
age, and  lived  as  a  servant,  first  with  his  brother, 
and  afterwards  in  several  other  places.  All  those 
with  whom  she  lived  were  struck  with  the  contrast 
of  her  general  cheerfulness  and  her  occasional  anx- 
iety and  gloom.  As  she  grew  older,  her  periods 
of  disturbance  became  more  frequent  and  more  ter- 
rible. She  could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  She  spoke 
sometimes  about  a  female  whose  recollection  haunt- 
ed her,  and  whose  figure  pursued  her  wherever 
she  went.  She  could  not  sleep  by  herself ;  fright- 
ful appearances  visited  her  if  she  attempted  it.  At 
length  she  confessed  to  one  of  her  fellow-servants 
that  she  was  oppressed  by  a  dreadful  secret,  and 
was  advised  by  her  to  consult  her  priest.  She  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  and  revealed  to  her  spiritual 
director  that,  some  years  before,  Riembauer  had 
murdered  a  woman.  That  the  only  witnesses 
were  herself,  her  mother,  and  her  sister,  and  that 
since  their  death  Riembauer  and  herself  had  be- 
come the  sole  depositories  of  the  secret.  The 
priest  consulted  several  of  his  brethren,  and,  by 
their  advice,  directed  her  to  be  silent,  and  to  leave 
Riembauer  to  the  punishment  of  God.  But  silence 
was  too  painful,  and  she  had  recourse  to  another 
priest,  to  whom  she  repeated  her  story,  and  to 
whom  she  told  also  that  Riembauer  had  appropri- 
ated the  whole  fortune  of  her  family.  His  advice 
was  also  to  say  nothing.  But  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  restitution  of  the  fortune,  by  sending  to 
Riembauer  an  anonymous  letter  in  Latin.  The 
letter  produced  no  result,  but  must  have  seriously 
alarmed  Riembauer,  since  he  was  able,  many  years 
afterwards  to  repeat  its  contents.  We  copy  it  from 
his  confession  : — 

"  Habeo  casum  mihi  propositum  quern  tantum- 
modo  tu  solvere  potes.  Vir  quidam,  quern  tu  bene 
noscis,  debet  alicui  personas  3,000  florenorum  circi- 
ter.  Si  conscientia  tua  vigrilat,  solve  hoc  debitum. 
Nisi  intra  quatuor  hebdomadas  respondeas,  hor- 
renda  patefaciet  ista  persona.  Hannibal  ante  por- 
tas." 

Catherine's  intellect  was  too  clear  to  be  clouded 
by  the  sophistry  or  the  esprit  du  corps  which  must 
have  seduced  her  spiritual  teachers.  In  1813, 
when  she  was  seventeen  years  old ,  she  laid  her 
statement  before  the  tribunal  of  Landshut ;  but,  as 
the  Bavarian  law  did  not  allow  her  to  be  sworn 
until  she  was  eighteen,  no  proceedings  seem  to 
have  followed  during  that  year.  In  1814,  having 
attained  the  age  to  which  that  law  ascribes  veraci- 
ty, she  repeated  it  on  oath,  and  a  regular  judicial 
inquiry  was  founded  on  it.  From  the  minuteness 
wjth  which  the  details  are  related,  and  from  the 
scenic  effect  given  to  many  of  the  occurrences,  we 


have  no  doubt  that  the  untersuchungs  richier  was 
Feuerbach  himself. 

The  following  are  the  material  parts  of  Cathe- 
rine's deposition  : — 

*'  In  June,  1807,  when  Priest  Riembauer  and 
my  sister  were  in  Munich,  the  one  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination, the  other  to  learn  cooking,  a  woman, 
about  twenty-two  years  old,  of  large  powerful 
make,  and  exceedingly  handsome,  came  to  our 
house,  and  enquired  for  the  priest,  whom  she 
called  her  cousin.  Finding  him  absent,  she  went 
into  his  room,  behaved  th.ere  as  if  she  had  been 
mistress  of  it,  and  looked  through  all  the  drawers 
in  search  of  money.  She  spent  the  night  with  us. 
and  left  a  sealed  letter  directed  to  him.  When  1 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him  on  his  return, 
he  said  that  she  was  his  cousin,  and  that  he  owed 
her  money.  A  few  months  after,  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  of  November,  1807,  (the  day  was  ascer- 
tained as  being  that  of  the  great  Catholic  Feast  of 
All  Souls,)  the  priest  and  my  sister  were  in  the 
house,  and  my  mother  and  I  were  returning  from 
field  work.  As  we  approached  we  heard  a  noise 
in  the  upper  room  inhabited  by  the  priest,  and 
scarcely  knew  whether  it  were  laughing  or  crying, 
but  it  sounded  more  like  crying.  At  the  door  we 
met  my  sister  running  down  the  stairs,  and  she 
told  us  that  a  strange  woman  had  come  to  visit  the 
priest,  that  they  had  gone  into  his  room,  that  she 
had  looked  through  the  keyhole,  and  had  seen  him 
come  behind  the  woman  as  she  was  seated,  and 
draw  her  head  backwards  and  attempt  to  cut  her 
throat.  While  my  sister  on  the  steps  was  telling 
us  this,  the  crying  continued,  and  we  heard  the 
priest  say,  *  My  girl,  repent  your  sins,  for  you 
must  die,'  and  we  heard  another  voice  say, 
'  Frank,  do  not  do  it,  leave  me  my  life,  I  '11  never 
come  to  you  again  for  money.'  My  mother  and 
sister  ran  into  our  room  below.  I  ran  up-stairs, 
and  saw  through  the  keyhole  a  woman  lying  on 
the  ground  bleeding  and  convulsed,  and  Riembauer 
sitting  or  kneeling  by  her,  and  pressing  her  throat 
with  both  his  hands.  I  ran  down  into  our  room, 
and  told  my  mother  and  sister  what  I  had  seen  ; 
and  while  they  were  doubling  whether  they  should 
call  in  the  neighbors,  the  priest  came  down-stairs 
to  us,  his  apron  covered  with  blood,  with  a  razor 
also  bloody  in  his  hand.  He  told  us  that  this 
woman  had  borne  him  a  child,  that  she  had  asked 
him  for  between  one  or  two  hundred  florins,  and 
threatened  him,  if  he  refused  it,  to  denounce  him 
to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  that,  as  he 
could  not  furnish  the  money,  he  had  killed  her.  I 
ran  into  his  room,  and  found  the  woman,  whom  I 
recognized  as  our  visitor  in  the  summer,  lying  in 
her  blood,  her  throat  cut  through  and  lifeless.  My 
mother  protested  that  she  would  tell  all,  and  when 
the  priest  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  said  that 
her  silence  would  do  no  good,  since  the  neighbors 
must  have  seen  the  stranger  and  heard  the  noise. 
He  now  threatened  to  destroy  himself,  took  a  cord 
from  the  stable  and  ran  into  the  wood.  My  mo- 
ther and  sister  followed  him,  and  believing  that  he 
really  would  hang  himself,  and  that  his  suicide 
would  only  make  the  misfortune  greater,  they  at 
length  promised  concealment.  He  proposed  to 
bury  the  body  in  a  small  room  adjoining  an  out- 
house which  he  had  lately  built ;  and  accordingly, 
between  twelve  and  one  at  night,  dug  the  grave 
there,  dragged  the  body  down-stairs,  threw  it, 
clothed  as  it  was,  into  the  grave,  and  covered  it 
with  earth.  One  shoe  fell  off  by  the  way,  and  I 
saw  our  house-dog  tearing  it  the  next  morning. 
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Riembauer  did  not  begin  to  wash  out  the  blood  in 
his  room  until  the  next  day,  and  then  it  had  sunk 
in  too  deep  to  yield  to  water.  I  borrowed  a  plane, 
therefore,  from  the  nextcottag^e,  and  he  endeavored 
to  plane  out  the  stains.  To  the  neighbors  who 
asked  what  had  occasioned  so  much  noise  and  cry- 
ing- in  our  house  all  night,  Ave  answered,  by 
Riembauer's  order,  that  we  had  been  lamenting 
our  father's  death,  and  some  loss  of  property  which 
had  followed  it." 

She  went  on  to  say,  that  after  this  event  Riem- 
bauer did  not  live  happily  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  that  her  sister  had  often  threatened  to  leave 
him,  that  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  their  betraying 
him,  and  that  finally  he  had  destroyed  their  evi- 
dence by  poisoning  them.  Her  grounds  for  this 
belief  were  the  suddenness  of  their  deaths,  his 
having  suffered  no  priest  or  medical  man  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  her  sister's  death  having  imme- 
diately followed  her  taking  a  draught  from  his 
hand.  She  was  sure,  too,  that  he  had  intended  to 
destroy  herself.  Her  sister  told  her  that  Riem- 
bauer had  said  that  he  would  give  three  or  four 
hundred  florins  to  get  rid  of  Catherine,  for  she  was 
getting  cleverer  every  day,  and  in  time  there  would 
be  no  buying  her  silence.  He  had  promised  her 
an  enormous  sum  if  she  would  stay  with  him  ; 
and  when  she  told  him  at  her  departure,  that  she 
had  forgotten  nothing,  he  had  replied,  "  You  will 
not  get  the  best  of  it  if  you  betray  me.  Your 
mother  and  sister  are  dead,  and  I  shall  say  that  it 
was  they  who  murdered  the  woman." 

Such  a  charge,  brought  by  a  mere  girl  against  a 
man  of  Riembauer's  respectable  station  and  high 
character,  obtained  at  first  little  belief.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  the  strange  and  frightful  product  of 
a  diseased  imagination.  This  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  any  judicial  inquiries  during  the  long 
period  between  the  first  and  second  information. 
The  accuser,  however,  showed  so  much  calmness 
and  intelligence  ;  the  story,  with  all  its  strange- 
ness, was  so  clear,  consistent,  and  detailed,  that 
when  after  the  interval  of  a  year,  it  was  repeated, 
the  court  could  not  refuse  to  act  on  it.  And  as 
Lauterbach  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Priel, 
the  first  steps  could  be  taken  without  exciting  the 
alarm,  or  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  accused. 
The  outhouse  was  found,  the  small  room  by  its 
side,  and  in  that  room,  very  little  below  the  sur- 
face, a  female  skeleton  complete,  except  that  the 
bones  of  the  hands  were  wanting.  All  the  teeth 
were  perfect,  and  remarkably  beautiful.  No 
clothes,  except  a  single  shoe,  are  mentioned. 
Stains  were  tbund  in  Riembauer's  room,  which,  as 
soon  as  they  were  moistened,  showed  themselves 
to  be  blood  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  floor  there 
were  marks  of  a  plane,  which  had  been  applied  by 
an  unskilful  hand,  and  had  pared  away  the  planks 
unevenly. 

Riembauer  was  now  arrested,  and  taken  to  Land- 
shut  On  his  first  examination,  he  admitted  his 
knowledge  of  the  skeleton,  and  gave  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  murder  and  the  burial.  The  bones,  he 
said,  were  those  of  Anna  Eichstaedter,  a  person 
whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  curate  of  Hirn- 
heim,  who  had  deposited  with  him  fifty  florins,  her 
savings,  and  whom  he  had  promised  to  take  as  his 
cook  when  he  should  obtain  a  benefice.  From  the 
time  that  he  left  Hirnheim,  until  her  death,  he  had 
never  seen  her,  though  he  had  corresponded  with 
her  about  her  money ;  and  had  understood  that 
when  he  was  in  Munich,  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
she  had  visited  Thomashof,  and  had  grieved  the 


Frauenknecht  family  by  telling  them  that  he  had 
promised  to  make  her  his  cook. 

"  '  One  evening,'  said  Riembauer,  '  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  1807,  I  returned  from  a 
funeral,  and  went  straight  to  my  room.  The  door 
was  open,  and  a  figure  was  lying  on  the  floor.  I 
called  out,  received  no  answer,  felt  it,  and,  to  my 
horror,  found  it  to  be  a  dead  body.  1  ran  below  to 
the  sitting-room,  where  the  mother  Frauenknecht 
and  her  daughter  Magdalena  were  clinging  to  one 
another,  and  shaking  like  aspen  leaves.  They 
seized  me  by  the  hands,  and  half-crying,  half- 
screaming,  implored  me  not  to  betray  them.  Their 
story  was,  that  the  person  who  had  visited 
Thomashof  the  preceding  June,  (and  whom  I 
knew  to  be  Anna  Eichstaedter,)  had  returned  ; 
had  told  them  that  she  was  to  be  my  cook,  and 
that  they  would  have  to  remove ;  that  this  had 
produced  a  quarrel,  in  the  heat  of  which  Magda- 
lena had  seized  one  of  my  razors  and  cut  the 
woman's  throat.  I  told  them  that  I  must  leave 
Thomashof;  but  they  entreated  me  to  stay  with 
them,  and  promised  to  allow  me  any  reduction 
which  I  might  wish  from  the  purchase-money, 
which  I  had  not  yet  paid  to  them.  I  was  per- 
suaded to  stay,  and  moved  my  bed  down  to  the 
ground  floor.  The  next  morning  I  went  out  early, 
and  when  I  returned  in  the  evening,  the  body  was 
still  in  my  room.  The  mother  and  daughter  said 
that  they  thought  of  burying  it  in  the  little  room 
next  the  outhouse.  I  said  that  they  might  do  as 
they  liked,  I  would  not  interfere.  They  buried  it 
that  night.  As  the  misfortune  was  remediless, 
and  it  might  be  hoped  that,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  live,  they  might  atone  for  it  by  repentance,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  charged  with  their  salva- 
tion, to  conceal  the  whole  matter." 

We  have  seen  that,  until  a  late  stage  cf  the 
enquiry,  a  German  prisoner  knows  nothing  of  the 
depositions  against  him.  Riembauer,  therefore, 
could  not  tell  what  had  been  Catherine's  evidence. 
ButFeuerbach  remarks,  that  if  he  had  heard  every 
word  of  it,  his  own  statement  could  not  have  been 
more  skilfully  framed.  Ordinary  criminals,  when 
they  are  first  examined,  deny  everything.  Intelli- 
gent ones  endeavor  to  assume  the  frankness  of 
innocence.  In  order  to  give  credibility  to  their 
denials  and  explanations,  they  admit  what  they 
know  must  have  been  proved,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
such  admission  does  not  amount  to  pleading  guilty 
to  the  whole  charge.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in- 
deed, that  his  story  w-as  ready  prepared.  For  six 
years  the  chance  of  detection  had  been  before  him. 
He  must  have  decided  what  he  should  do,  and 
what  he  should  say,  in  every  contingency.  And 
his  decision  had  been,  not  to  pretend  anything  so 
improbable  as  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  but 
to  admit  both  the  fact  of  the  murder,  and  that  the 
widow,  her  daughter,  and  he  himself,  were  privy 
to  it.  The  catastrophe  and  the  dramatis  personce 
remained  unaltered  ;  all  that  he  did  was  to  trans- 
pose the  characters.  He  converted  Magdalena 
from  a  witness  into  a  perpetrator,  and  himself  from 
a  perpetrator  into  a  witness.  He  endeavored  also, 
but  apparently  without  success,  to  suborn  some  of 
his  friends  to  swear  that  Magdalena  had  confessed 
to  them  that  she  was  the  murderer.  Most  of  his 
letters  were  intercepted.  One  of  them  is  given  by 
Feuerbach.  It  is  addressed  to  a  priest,  and  im- 
plores him  to  give  the  requisite  testimony  in  con- 
sideration of  their  mutual  affection,  of  the  grief 
with  which  his  conviction  would  fill  his  friends,  of 
the  reproach  which  it  would  throw  en  the  clergy, 
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and  of  the  scandal  which  it  would  be  to  the  be- 
lievers among  the  laity. 

The  inquiry  was  now  directed  towards  Anna 
Eichstaedter.  It  was  soon  proved  that  there  had 
been  such  a  person — that  she  had  been  remarkable 
for  her  tall  powerful  figure,  and  handsome  features, 
and  particularly  for  the  beauty  of  her  teeth  ;  that 
she  had  lived  as  cook  in  the  parsonage  of  Hirn- 
heim  in  1803,  when  Riembauer  was  curate  there ; 
and  that  she  had  borne  liim  a  daughter,  who  was 
still  living.  Riembauer,  it  appeared,  supported 
the  child,  and  had  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
mother  until  the  beginning  of  1807,  w^hen  the  pur- 
chase of  Thomashof,  and  his  buildings  and  im- 
provements there,  embarrassed  him.  This  occa- 
sioned her  visit  to  Lauterbach  in  June.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  letter  which  she  left  for  him,  Riem- 
bauer soon  afterwards  went  to  Ratisbon,  gave  her 
some  money  and  promised  more,  but  strictly  en- 
joined her  not  to  come  near  him  at  Lauterbach. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  keep  his  promise,  and 

she  engaged  herself  to  a  priest  residing  at  P , 

about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Lauterbach  ; 
but  requested  leave,  before  finally  entering  his  ser- 
vice, to  visit  her  friends.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  November,  1807,  she  left  her  new  master's 
house,  taking  with  her  an  umbrella  with  the 
priest's  initials,  P.  D.,  engraved  on  the  handle. 
From  that  time  she  had  never  been  heard  of. 
Until  the  discovery  of  her  remains,  it  had  been 
supposed  that  she  had  been  drowned  in  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cross  that  mountainous  country,  and 
her  body  swept  into  the  Danube  ;  or  that  she  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  notorious  brigand,  who  at  that 
time  infested  the  neighborhood  of  Ratisbon,  and 
wns  executed  the  next  year.     A  few  days  after 

her  disappearance,  the  priest  of  P ,  suspecting 

her  to  be  at  Thomashof,  wrote  to  Riembauer,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  her  that,  if  she  had  changed  her 
mind  as  to  entering  his  service,  he  wished  to  have 
his  umbrella  returned  to  him.  Riembauer's  an- 
swer WHS,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  her  or  the 
umbrella.  It  was  found,  however,  in  his  pos- 
session, still  marked  with  the  initials  of  its  original 
owner.  It  was  further  ascertained  that  Riembauer 
had  lived  a  very  dissolute  life,  and  that  his  profli- 
gacy, and  the  necessity  of  concealing  it,  had  led 
him  into  expenses  far  exceeding  his  lawful  means, 
and  supplied  therefore  by  fraud  and  extortion. 
Otie  of  Catherine's  accusations,  that  he  had  been 
the  active  cause  of  the  deaths  of  her  mother  and 
sister,  was  not  substantiiied.  It  was  proved,  in- 
deed, that  during  their  illness  Riembauer  had  kept 
them  secluded,  and  had  allowed  no  priest  or  pro- 
fessional man  to  approach  them,  but  when  their 
bodies  were  disinterred  no  decisive  traces  of  poison 
were  found.  The  better  opinion  seemed  to  be, 
tliat  they  had  caught  from  an  Austrian  soldier, 
whom  they  had  received  and  nursed  in  the  parson- 
age, the  military  fever  then  raging  in  Bavaria,  and 
had  died  naturally,  though  perhaps  for  want  of 
attention  and  medical  treatment. 

In  England  the  matter  woull  now  have  been 
ripe  for  decision.  That  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1807,  Anna  Eichstaedter  was  murdered  at  Tho- 
mashof would  have  been  considered  as  proved. 
All  that  a  jury  would  have  had  to  decide  was, 
whether  they  believed  the  statement  of  Catherine 
or  that  of  Riembauer.  There  was  no  physical 
improbability  in  Catherine's  story.  Anna  Eich- 
staedter was  indeed  a  vigorous  woman,  but  Riem- 
bauer was  a  powerful  man,  and  probably  exceeded 
her  in  strength  as  much  as  she  exceeded  the  gen- 


erality of  women.  It  was,  without  doubt,  morally 
improbable  that  a  man  of  reputation  for  piety 
should  have  been  guilty  of  a  frightful  crime ;  but 
against  this  were  to  be  set  far  greater  opposing 
improbabilities.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a 
physical  difficulty  in  Riembauer's  narrative.  Mag- 
dalena  was  small  and  weak  ;  it  seemed  impossible 
that  she  could  have  overpowered  a  tall  strong 
woman.  Then  her  mildness  and  softness  of  dis- 
position were  as  remarkable  as  Riembauer's  sanc- 
tity. In  her  case,  too,  there  was  almost  an  ab- 
sence of  motive.  She  could  have  had  no  hatred 
of  Anna  Eichstaedter,  for  she  had  never  seen  her 
before,  and  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  retain  her 
place  in  Riembauer's  household  by  committing  a 
murder  almost  in  his  presence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eichstaedter's  death  relieved  Riembauer 
from  an  enemy  who  threatened  to  ruin  his  reputa- 
tion, stop  his  advancement,  and  perhaps  destroy 
his  means  of  existence.  The  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  parties,  too,  is  consistent  only  with  the 
theory  of  Riembauer's  guilt.  At  first  sight,  in- 
deed, it  seems  strange,  on  that  supposition,  that  the 
widow  and  her  daughter  should  have  continued  to 
live  with  him.  But  they  had  venerated  him  up  to 
that  time ;  he  had  subjected  their  minds  by  the 
ascendency  of  his  station,  talents,  and  knowledge; 
he  was  their  spiritual  director,  and  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  their  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  were  innocent — that  he,  a  man,  as  he 
represented  himself,  of  scrupulous  piety,  should 
have  shielded  a  murderess  and  her  accomplice, 
should  have  allowed  them  to  bury  in  his  own  out- 
house the  body  of  his  murdered  friend,  and  should 
have  retained  them  till  their  deaths  as  his  sole 
domestic  associates,  is  inconceivable. 

He  would  probably  have  been  tried  at  the  first 
assizes  after  Catherine's  information  was  laid  ;  the 
proceedings  could  scarcely  have  outlasted  one  day  ; 
and  unless  there  were  some  technical  flaw,  unless 
the  copyist  perhaps  left  out  in  the  indictment  the 
words  "  then  and  there,"  or  wrote  Eichstaedter's 
name  Hannah,  instead  of  Anna,  or  Mary  instead 
of  Maria,  the  judge  would  have  summed  up  unfa- 
vorably, and  the  jury  would  have  convicted  him 
without  leaving  the  box. 

Such  a  decision,  obtained  by  balancing  conflict- 
ing improbabilities,  however  deeply  the  preponder- 
ating scale  may  incline,  does  not  satisfy  a  German 
jurist.  In  the  first  place,  the  proof  of  the  that-be- 
stand,  the  physical  fact  of  the  murder,  was  imper- 
fect. The  wound,  which  had  caused  death  by 
dividing  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  had  reached  no 
bone.  The  skeleton,  therefore — and,  after  six 
years,  only  a  skeleton  remained — showed  no  in- 
jury, and  the  that-bestand,  as  we  have  seen,  ought 
to  be  proved  by  inspection.  And  secondly,  Cath- 
erine was  only  a  single  witness,  and  her  evidence, 
therefore,  only  a  half  pro(»f.  The  untersuchvngs 
richter,  therefore,  who  had  no  more  doubt  as  to 
Riembauer's  guilt  than  an  English  juryman  would 
have  had,  directed  his  whole  energy,  and  his 
whole  skill,  to  the  leading  or  drawing  him  to  a 
full  confession.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
as  determined,  and  perhaps  as  sagacious  as  him- 
self, who  had  long  meditated  his  defence,  and  was 
resolved  that  neither  fatigue,  nor  shame,  nor  de- 
spondency, nor  even  the  horrors  of  an  indefinite 
imprisonment,  should  force  him  to  assist  in  his  own 
condemnation.  For  four  years  the  contest  con- 
tinued. Riembauer  endured  ninety-nine  formal 
examinations  ;  besides  confrontations  with  separate 
witnesses  which    Feuerbach    calls    innumerable. 
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The  depositions  filled  forty-two  folio  volumes. 
Still  little  progress  was  made.  The  accused  gen- 
erally acted  the  part  of  a  persecuted  Christian,  who 
hears  with  patience  the  falsehoods  and  the  misrep- 
resentations by  which  he  is  assailed.  If  he 
sometimes  broke  into  the  sudden  anger  of  a  calum- 
niated man,  he  instantly  apologized,  and  relapsed 
into  the  mild  tone  and  half  smile  which  marked 
his  usual  demeanor.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  a 
confrontation,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  preacher, 
and  rebuked  the  witnesses  for  their  perjury  ;  some- 
times he  burst  into  a  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of 
their  inventions ;  and  sometimes  he  wept  over  his 
own  oppressed  and  defenceless  state — a  prey  to  all 
his  own  enemies  and  to  all  those  of  the  church, 
inspired  and  directed  by  Satan  himself;  and  some- 
limes  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  vehement  assev- 
erations. "If  he  stood  on  the  scaffold,"  he  said, 
"  with  a  thousand  devils  before  him,  he  could  only 
repeat  with  his  last  breath  his  former  story.  His 
heart,"  he  assured  the  judge,  "  was  as  spotless  as 
snow.  He  only  wished  that  his  bosom  were  trans- 
parent. How  was  it  possible  that  a  priest  could 
commit  murder,  and  continue  his  priestly  func- 
tions ;  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  that  the  murder 
made  him  ipso  facto  irregular  and  excommunicated, 
and  guilty  of  a  fresh  and  mortal  sin  whenever  he 
administered  the  sacraments  ?  Was  it  conceivable 
that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  touch  the  divine 
elements  with  hands  stained  with  innocent  blood, 
and  incur  the  probability  of  temporal  punishment 
and  the  certainty  of  eternal  damnation?" 

Feuerbach  has  given  us,  at  some  length,  part 
of  one  of  these  examinations.  It  began  at  four  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  November,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  murder.  From  that  time  until  mid- 
night, the  judge  strove  to  convince  his  understand- 
ing, by  showing  the  separate  and  the  cumulative 
force  of  the  evidence  against  him,  and  to  rouse  his 
conscience,  by  urging  the  wickedness  as  well  as 
the  folly  of  persisting  in  falsehood.  For  eight  con- 
secutive hours  he  remained  apparently  unaffected. 
At  length  the  judge  suddenly  raised  a  cloth,  under 
which  lay  a  human  skull.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  skull  of  Anna  Eichstaedter,  still  remarkable 
by  these  rows  of  beautiful  teeth."  Riembauer 
sprang  up  from  his  chair,  looked  wildly  at  the 
judge,  but  immediately  resumed  his  composure 
and  his  fixed  smile,  placed  himself  so  as  to  avoid 
looking  at  the  skull  in  front,  and  answered,  "  My 
conscience  is  at  ease.  This  day  eight  years,  as  1 
returned  from  Pirkwang,  I  found  that  skull,  and 
the  body  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  lying  dead  in 
my  room.  If  it  could  speak,  it  would  say,  Riem- 
biuer  was  my  friend,  not  my  murderer.  You  see 
that  I  breathe  freely  in  its  presence.  I  am  not  a 
criminal,  but  a  victim."  When  the  whole  of  that 
long  day's  examination  had  been  read  over  and 
signed  by  him,  the  judge  again  led  him  in  front  of 
the  skull,  and  again  exhorted  him  to  repent  and 
confess.  He  was  not  unaffected,  but  soon  re- 
sumed his  tranquillity  and  his  smile,  and  exclaimed, 
addressing  the  skull,  "  Oh,  if  you  could  speak,  you 
would  prove  my  veracity." 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1816,  the 
inquiry  was  terminated,  and  the  papers  were  sent 
to  Munich  for  the  decision  of  the  superior  court ; 
the  court  which  inquires,  and  that  which  decides, 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  always  distinct.  On  the 
1st  of  October,  1817,  (the  date  is  material,  as 
showing  the  pace  at  which  justice  moves  in  Ger- 
many,) the  matter  came  on  for  discussion  by  the 
superior  court.  How  long  that  discussion  would 
have  lasted,  or  what  would  have  been  the  deci- 


sion, we  do  not  know  ;  for  on  the  eighth  day  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  communication  from  the  court  at 
Landshut.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  prisoner 
had  asked  for  an  audience,  and  had  declared  that 
he  had  prayed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  his 
memory,  and  was  now  convinced  that  the  story  in 
which  he  had  persisted  for  four  years  was  in- 
correct ;  and  that  in  fact  it  was  the  widow  Frau- 
enknecht,  not  the  daughter,  who  had  committed 
the  murder.  It  was  obvious  that  his  resolution 
was  giving  way;  his  appetite  had  begun  to  fail, 
and  on  the  26th  he  asked  for  another  audience,  on 
the  ground  that  he  feared  his  mind  was  becoming 
disturbed,  and  hoped  that  a  frank  confession  might 
give  him  ease.  In  that  audience  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  the  judge,  implored  that  his 
trial  might  be  brought  to  an  end,  said  that  he  was 
tired  of  life,  and  driven  almost  wild  by  spectral 
appearances.  Visions  of  those  whom  he  had 
known,  and  of  others  whom  he  had  not  known, 
appeared  in  his  cell,  and  for  three  nights  follow- 
ing, immediately  after  the  Ave  Maria,  he  had 
heard  a  dull  awful  sound,  resembling  that  of  a 
muffled  drum.  But  he  still  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  confess.  When  the  judge  remarked,  that 
the  length  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  consequent 
injury  to  his  mind  and  body,  were  his  own  fault, 
he  answered,  that  his  misery  arose  not,  as  the 
judge  seemed  to  hint,  from  consciousness  of  unre- 
vealed  guilt,  but  from  sleepless  nights — and  that 
he  had  already  told  all  that  he  knew,  and  all  that 
he  believed.  But  there  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner that  induced  the  judije  to  return  to  the  attack. 
He  again  went  over  all  the  improbabilities,  the 
inconsistencies,  and  the  detected  falsehoods  of  the 
prisoner's  story — again  reproached  him  with  the 
folly,  the  wickedness,  and  the  degradation  of  per- 
sisting in  untruth,  and  again  urged  him  to  relieve 
his  conscience  by  a  full  confession.  Feuerbach 
was  a  man  of  great  powers,  both  of  reasoniug  and 
persuasion,  and  Riembauer,  broken  down,  boih 
physically  and  mentally,  now  gave  up  the  contest. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Commissioner,  you  are 
right.  My  health  is  sinking  every  day,  and  I  feel 
that  the  best  thing  that  I  can  now  do  is  to  admit 
my  guilt.  Bui  while  I  take  this  decided  step,  let 
me  implore  the  royal  protection  for  my  innocent 
children.  And  now  you  may  take  down  my  con- 
fession. Catherine's  evidence  is  essentially  true. 
It  was  I  who  deprived  Anna  Eichstaedter  of 
life." 

The  confession  lasted  through  thirteen  audien- 
ces. The  material  facts  of  that  portion  which 
Feuerbach  has  reported,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  letters  that  I  received  from  Anna  Eich- 
staedter filled  me  with  terror.  Unless  I  w-ould 
provide  for  the  child,  and  receive  her  into  my 
house,  she  threatened  to  denounce  me  to  my  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  The  result  of  my  visit  to  her 
at  Ratisbon  increased  my  alarm.  I  explained  to 
her  my  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  my  receiving  her,  but  she  would  listen 
to  no  excuses,  and  could  be  convinced  by  no  argu- 
ments. My  honor,  my  position,  my  powers  of 
being  useful,  all  that  I  valued  in  the  world  was  at 
stake.  I  often  leflected  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  my  old  tutor,  father  Benedict  Saltier,  in  his 
Ethica  Christiana*  a  principle  which  he  often  ex- 

*  We  have  not  seen  this  work.  Feuerbach  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  si,x  large  volumes,  containing  almost  a 
caricature  of  the  sort  of  morals  and  casnistrj'  usually 
called  Jesuitical.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  favorite  text- 
book in  many  places  of  ecclesiastical  education  in  the 
south  of  Germany. 
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plained  to  liis  young  clerical  pupils — '  That  it  is 
lawful  to  deprive  another  of  life,  if  that  be  the 
only  means  of  preserving  one's  own  honor  and  rep- 
utation. For  honor  is  more  valuable  than  life  ; 
and  if  it  be  lawful  to  protect  one's  life  by  destroying 
an  assailant,  it  must  obviously  be  lawful  to  use 
similar  means  to  protect  one's  honor.'  My  case 
appeared  to  me  to  fall  precisely  within  this  princi- 
ple. I  thought  if  this  wicked  woman  should  pur- 
sue me  to  Lauterbach,  and  do  what  she  threatens, 
my  honor  is  lost.  I  shall  be  disgraced  throughout 
the  diocese,  the  consistory  will  remove  me,  and  my 
property  will  perish  for  want  of  my  superintendance. 
Father  Sattler's  principle  became,  therefore,  my 
diclamen  practicum ;  but  though,  from  the  time  of 
my  return  from  Ratisbon  until  the  perpetration  of 
the  act,  it  was  never  out  of  my  thoughts,  I  had  not 
arranged  any  plan  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

"  The  day  of  payment  of  the  allowance  for  the 
child  arrived  and  passed,  and  I  could  not  send  it. 
I  had  it  not,  and  was  unable  to  borrow  it ;  and  I 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  Eichstaedter's  appear- 
ance. At  length,  on  .the  evening  of  All  Soul's 
Day,  as  I  was  returning  to  my  house  with  Magda- 
lena,  I  saw  a  woman  enter  before  us,  whom  I  re- 
cognized as  Eichstaedter.  I  overtook  her  in  the 
passage,  and  took  her  up-stairs.  Sattler's  precept 
rushed  on  my  mind  ;  I  was  tempted  to  throw  her 
down  from  the  landing-place.  And  even  now  I 
cannot  tell  what  prevented  me.  Perhaps  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  she  might  not  be  killed  by  the  fall, 
and  then  matters  would  be  worse  than  before. 
When  we  got  into  my  room  she  renewed  her  de- 
mand, that  the  child's  maintenance  should  be  paid, 
and  that  I  should  take  her  into  my  house ;  and  I 
showed  to  her  again  and  again,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  possible.  Finding  her  deaf 
to  all  reasoning,  I  left  her  on  some  pretext,  went 
down  stairs,  and  armed  myself  with  a  knife  and  a 
razor.  In  doing  this,  I  scarcely  think  that  I  was  a 
free  agent.  Perplexity  for  the  present,  and  terror 
for  the  future — horror  at  the  necessity  of  acting  on 
Sattler's  principle,  and  inability  to  find  any  other 
means  of  extrication — so  confused  me,  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  about.  When  I  came  back,  she 
began  again  to  storm  and  to  threaten  ;  and  I  came 
behind  her  as  she  was  sittino-,  and  tried  to  stab  her 
in  the  throat  with  a  knife.  It  was  too  blunt,  and 
I  let  it  fall  and  attempted  to  strangle  her.  It  was 
then  that  I  told  her  to  repent,  for  that  she  must 
die,  and  that  she  prayed  so  earnestly  for  her  life. 
I  failed  again,  and  then  took  the  razor  from  my 
pocket,  and  made  a  deep  cut  in  her  neck.  I  im- 
mediately saw  that  this  wound  was  mortal.  She 
remained  standing  for  an  instant  or  two,  and  I 
said,  '  Anna,  I  beg  forgiveness  from  God,  and  from 
you.  You  would  have  it  so.  Pray  to  God  to  for- 
give your  sins,  and  I  will  give  you  absolution.' 
And  I  gave  her  absolution — this  being  a  casus 
necessitatis.  She  was  now  beginning  to  fall,  and 
I  supported  her  under  the  arms,  and  laid  her  down 
softly  on  the  floor.  I  knelt  by  her  side,  and  gave 
her  spiritual  consolation  until  her  breath  was 
flown.  Two  days  after,  I  buried  her;  and  as  the 
hands  had  stiflTened  in  an  attitude  of  entreaty,  they 
rose  above  the  grave,  and  I  was  forced  to  remove 
them.*  I  have  nothing  more  to  relate  about  this 
melancholy  event,  except  that  I  have  frequently 
appliedf  masses  to  her  soul,  and  that  her  death 

*This  accounts  for  the  bones  of  the  hands  having  been 
the  only  parts  of  the  skeleton  deficient. 

tThe  use  of  the  technical  word  "appliclrt,^'  "applied," 
is  remarkable. 


has  always  been  a  source  of  grief  to  me,  though 
the  motives  which  led  me  to  eflfect  it  were  praise- 
worthy. These  motives — my  only  motives — w^ere 
to  save  the  credit  of  my  honorable  profession,  and 
to  prevent  the  many  evils  and  crimes  which  a 
scandalous  exposure  must  have  occasioned.  Had 
I  not  stood  so  high  with  my  people,  I  would  have 
submitted  to  that  exposure.  But  if  the  faults  of  a 
priest,  revered  as  I  was,  had  been  revealed,  many 
men  would  have  thought  that  my  example  justified 
their  sins — others  would  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  clergy — and  some,  perhaps,  might  have 
thought  religion  a  fable.  As  these  calamities 
could  be  prevented  only  by  the  getting  rid  of  A  nna 
Eichstaedter,  I  was  forced  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
end  was  good — her  death  was  the  only  means. 
Therefore  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  a  crime. 
The  same  motive  induced  me  to  endure,  year  after 
year,  the  misery  of  a  dungeon.  As  soon  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  myself  reveal  what  I  had  done,  I  made  a 
full  confession." 

So  corrupt,  indeed,  was  Riembauer's  moral 
sense,  that  he  believed  even  his  hypocrisy  to  have 
been  a  virtue.  "  My  failings,"  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  "  so  far  as  they  were  failings,  were  the 
incidents  of  rny  position.  They  were  the  failings 
of  celibacy,  (ccelibatssuenden.)  They  never  disturb- 
ed my  conscience  ;  for  I  could  defend  them,  both 
by  reasoning  and  by  examples  taken  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  I  think  that  I  deserve  credit 
for  having  so  managed  my  conduct  as  to  give  no 
public  oflfence." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1818,  more  than  five  years 
after  the  trial  began,  and  about  eight  months  after 
it  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  terminated  by 
Riembauer's  confession,  judgment  was  pronounced. 
He  was  declared  guilty  of  murder,  and  sentenced 
to  indefinite  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

As  the  regular  punishment  of  murder  is  death, 
it  was  necessary  tliat  grounds  should  be  assigned 
by  the  court  for  this  mitigation.  These  grounds 
were,  that  the  that-bestand,  the  fact  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed,  was  not  sufficiently  proved, 
the  skeleton  showing  no  marks  of  mortal  injury. 
And  that  this  defect  was  not  supplied  by  the  pris- 
oner's confession,  as  that  confession  was  not  sup- 
ported, as  the  code  requires,  "  by  other  well-es- 
tablished facts,  showing  the  accused  to  be  a  man 
from  whom  the  crime  imputed  to  him  may  be  ex- 
pected."* 

Feuerbach  admits,  that  if  Riembauer's  confes- 
sion were  rejected,  the  fact  that  a  murder  was 
committed  (the  that-bestand)  was  insufficiently 
proved.  It  is  true  that  Anna  Eichstaedter  was 
never   seen    alive,  except  by   the   inhabitants  of 

Thomashof,  after  she  left  P ,  on  All  Soul's 

Day,    1807 — that  the  umbrella  of  the   priest  of 

P ,   marked   with  his  initials,  which  he  had 

lent  to  her  that  afternoon,  was  found  in  Riem- 
bauer's possession — that  just  below  the  floor  of  the 
outhouse,  which  had  then  been  in  Riembauer's 
occupation,  was  found  a  skeleton  which  was  recog- 
nized as  hers — that  the  floor  of  Riembauer's  room 
was  still  stained  with  blood,  and  still  retained  the 
marks  of  the  plane  which  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  effacing  it — that  her  death  rescued 
Riembauer  from  exposure,  disgrace,  and  ruin  ; 
and  lastly,  that  he  was  privy  to  it.  and  had  con- 
cealed it  at  a  frightful  risk.  These  facts,  certainly, 
did  not  exclude  the  physical  possib'lity  that  she 

*AIay  be,  not  might  have  been.  Kann,  not  honnte' 
The  difierence  is  material. 
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might  have  died  naturally ;  but  they  rendered  it  sn 
improbable,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  his  conviction  from 
an  English  jury,  or  indeed  from  any  tribunal  not 
fettered  by  irrational  rules  of  evidence.  Then 
came  Catherine's  testimony,  who,  though  she  did 
not  see  the  wound  inflicted,  heard  Riembauer's 
threats,  heard  the  cries  of  his  victim,  and  saw  him 
come  from  the  place  where  the  death  had  occurred; 
his  clothes,  and  the  razor  which  he  held  covered 
with  blood. 

Feaerbach,  however,  admits  that  all  this  amount- 
ed only  to  a  half  proof,  or  semijdena  probatio  ;  but 
he  strongly  censures  the  court  for  not  having  con- 
sidered every  defect  supplied  by  Riembauer's  con- 
fession. He  first  objects  to  the  law  which  refuses 
credibility  to  a  confession,  unless  the  crime  con- 
fessed agree  with  the  previous  conduct  of  the  ac- 
cused. "  How  often,"  he  says,  "  are  men  proved 
to  have  committed  acts  inconsistent  with  their  pre- 
vious character?  How  often  does  a  judge,  while 
he  convicts,  say  to  himself,  '  who  could  have  ex- 
pected such  a  crime  from  such  a  man?'  And  is  a 
man  who  confesses  his  crime  to  escape  its  appro- 
priate punishment,  because,  up  to  the  time  of  com- 
mitting it,  he  had  sufficient  hypocrisy  to  conceal 
his  real  disposition,  or  the  good  fortune  not  to  meet 
with  an  adequate  temptation?"  He  goes  on  to 
object  to  the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  case  be- 
fore him.  The  rule,  he  says,  is  expressed  in  the 
present,  not  in  the  past  tense.  The  confession  is 
to  be  rejected,  unless  the  crime  confessed  may  be, 
not  might  have  been,  expected  from  the  prisoner. 
Riembauer  certainly  was  not  a  man  from  whom, 
when  he  was  first  arrested,  the  conduct  which  he 
confessed  would  have  been  expected.  His  real 
disposition  and  his  real  opinions  were  then  un- 
known. He  betrayed,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
he  displayed  them  during  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry. He  acknowledged  principles  of  action,  of 
which  the  crime  which  he  confessed  was  a  conse- 
quence almost  inevitable,  as  soon  as  the  appropri- 
ate temptation  occurred.  And  so  utter  was  his 
moral  depravity,  that  neither  experience  nor  the  re- 
flection of  nearly  five  years  of  solitary  imprisonment 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
his  system  ;  or,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word, 
to  repent  {inlavosiv)  that  he  had  obeyed  it.  "Such 
a  man,"  says  Feuerbach,  and  we  agree  wuth  him, 
"  is  a  man  for  whom  a  crime  like  that  confessed 
by  Riembauer  may  be  ejrpected.^^ 

An  English  reader,  however,  is  far  more  re- 
volted by  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  premises, 
than  by  any  error  in  the  premises  themselves. 
That  the  same  sentence  should  declare  a  man 
guilty,  and  mitigate  his  sentence  on  account  of  the 
insufiiciencv  of  the  proof,  appears  to  us  a  contra- 
diction. We  admit  no  gradation  of  proof.  If 
there  be  any  rational  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  he  is  to  be  acquitted.  But  when  once  the 
verdict  has  been  pronounced,  the  question  of  proof 
has  been  disposed  of;  it  is  assumed  to  have  been 
perfect,  and  consequently  it  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  if  its  quality  were  to  aflfect  the  sen- 
tence. The  Bavarian  law,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
portions the  punishment,  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence. 
And  so  many  are  the  requisites  to  perfect  proof, 
that  unless  there  remain,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
trial,  traces  of  the  crime,  not  merely  visible  but 
indubitable — unless  it  were  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  more  than  one  witness — unless  it  be  con- 
fessed by  the  accused — and  unless  he  be  a  man  of 


previously  bad  character,  he  generally  escapes  the 
punishment  awarded  to  his  offence  by  the  law. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  escape  altogether.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  a  man  really  guilty  can 
elude  the  dogged  perseverance  of  an  untersuchungs 
richter — unconfined  as  to  the  duration  of  his  in- 
quiry— restrained  in  its  progress  by  no  technicali- 
ties— allowed  to  collect  evidence  from  hearsay  and 
from  accomplices,  and  to  extort  it  by  the  moral 
torture  of  unremitting  cross-examination,  and  the 
torture,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  solitary  impris- 
onment. The  German  public  escapes  the  evils 
which  frequently  arise  in  England,  from  the 
acquittal  of  a  man  whose  guilt  is  undoubted;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  often  witnesses  the  inconsis- 
tency of  a  conviction  on  the  ground  that  the  crime 
has  been  proved,  and  a  mitigation  of  punishment 
on  the  ground  that  the  proof  has  been  defective. 

Riembauer's  crimes  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
the  predominance  of  his  will  and  of  his  intellect. 
He  had  a  strong  wish  for  all  the  objects  of  human 
desire — for  power,  for  fame,  for  wealth,  and  for 
pleasure.  The  energy  of  his  will  enabled  him  to 
attain  these  objects  in  a  degree  which  is  very 
remarkable,  when  we  recollect,  first,  that  he 
started  in  the  race  at  the  utmost  disadvantage ; 
and  secondly,  that,  in  the  course  which  he  was 
forced  to  take,  the  objects  themselves  were  almost 
incompatible.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  without 
education,  or  friends,  or  money,  the  son  of  a  day- 
laborer — a  person  who,  in  Germany,  ranks  between 
an  ordinary  peasant  and  a  beggar,  but  approaches 
nearest  to  the  latter — he  conceived,  and  in  a  great 
measure  executed,  a  plan  which  would  have  raised 
him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
obtained  the  first  elementary  instruction  by  implor- 
ing it,  to  use  Feuerbach's  expression,  on  his 
knees.  The  rapid  progress  which,  beginning  so 
late,  he  made  in  a  single  year,  procured  him 
admission  to  the  public  college  of  Ratisbon.  Feu- 
erbach tells  us,  that  he  was  there  an  ^^  unvcrbes- 
serlicher  student'^ — a  student  who  in  every  respect, 
in  conduct,  in  diligence,  and  in  intelligence, 
answered  the  utmost  wishes  of  his  instructors.  A 
praise  scarcely  ever  merited  even  by  those  who 
have  enjayed  almost  every  advantage,  was  obtained 
by  one  vi'ho  had  to  encounter  almost  every  obsta- 
cle. If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  prescribed 
celibacy  to  her  priests,  he  would  probably  have 
been,  to  all  outward  appearance,  one  of  her  orna- 
ments. But  when  he  found  the  discipline  of  his 
church  opposed  to  his  passions,  the  vehemence 
of  his  will  impelled  him  to  endeavor  to  elude 
restraints  to  which  an  humbler  mind  would  have 
submitted.  He  engaged  in  the  most  fatal  of 
attempts,  the  attempt  to  deceive  his  conscience ; 
and  his  ingenuity  and  his  casuistical  knowledge 
and  experience  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  tliat 
unhappy  contest.  He  persuaded  himself  that  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  calls  profligacy,  was  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  his  priestly  profession.  His 
relations  with  his  different  mistresses  he  consid- 
ered as  temporary  marriages ;  and  he  satisfied 
their  scruples  and  his  own  by  solemnizing  them 
with  the  rites  of  his  church.  Catherine  saw  him 
ffo  through  this  ceremony  with  her  sister  Mag<la- 
lena.  His  numerous  illegitimate  children  he 
appears  to  have  provided  for  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  means.  The  event,  indeed,  showed  that 
only  on  this  condition  could  he  escape  exposure  ; 
but  while  he  could  do  this  their  birth  did  not  dis- 
turb him.  "  I  considered,"  he  said,  "  the  matter 
often  and  deeply.     I  thought  on  the  remark  of 
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Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  man  is  never  so 
obviously  the  image  of  God  as  when  he  assists 
God  in  the  creation  of  a  human  being.  To  do  so 
cannot  be  against  the  will  of  God,  since  thereby 
the  number  of  the  elect  may  be  increased  ;  nor 
against  the  will  of  the  church,  since  it  adds  one  to 
the  number  of  her  communion  ;  nor  against  that 
of  the  state,  which  gains  a  citizen  and  a  subject. 
My  conscience,  therefore,  gave  me  no  uneasi- 
ness." 

We  readily  believe  that  it  gave  none.  He  was 
able  to  extract  from  what  has  been  called  the  ora- 
cle within  the  breast,  whatever  responses  he 
wished  for.  And  this  is  the  most  instructive  part 
of  his  story.  He  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
that  we  know  of  the  power  and  the  danger  of  self- 
deception.  Other  men  have  committed  crimes  as 
atrocious  and  as  premeditated  as  those  of  Riem- 
bauer,  and  with  as  little  remorse  ;  but  their  con- 
science has  been  made  torpid  by  ignorance  and 
brutal  unreflection,  or  has  been  seduced  by  exam- 
ple, or  has  been  perverted  by  the  flattery  and 
apparent  sympathy  of  those  around  them.  The 
great  mass  of  uneducated  criminals  belong  to  the 
first  or  the  second  class  ;  tyrants,  whether  royal 
or  revolutionary,  to  the  third.  Riembauer  had  not 
the  sluggish  disposition  which  does  not  hear  the 
remonstrances  of  conscience,  nor  the  carelessness 
which  does  not  heed  them.  The  nature  of  his 
actions  and  their  consequences,  not  only  in  this 
world  but  in  the  next,  seem  to  have  been  among 
his  habitual  subjects  of  meditation.  He  was  not 
the  victim  of  example  or  of  sympathy.  He  knew 
that  the  moral  code  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
modern  casuists  and  the  ancient  fathers,  he  had 
constructed  for  himself,  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.  His  worst  crimes, 
indeed,  arose  from  his  belief  that  if  his  general 
conduct  were  known  he  would  be  despised  and 
degraded.  He  had  no  external  aid  in  his  contest 
with  conscience  ;  yet  so  complete  was  his  victory 
that  he  forced  her  to  admit  the  most  glaring 
sophistry,  and  to  sanction  the  foulest  crimes — 
profligacy,  robbery,  perjury,  and  murder.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  indeed,  that  if  a  man  sets 
seriously  to  work  to  argue  with  his  conscience, 
there  is  scarcely  any  error  into  which  he  cannot 
seduce  her.  Under  no  circumstances  does  she 
appear  to  be  an  infallible  adviser ;  but  when  she 
opposes,  she  is  generally  a  safe  one.  She  fre- 
quently is  mistaken  when  she  actively  approves, 
still  more  frequently  when  she  barely  acquiesces  ; 
but  when  she  yields  after  a  struggle  she  is  almost 
always  wrong. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  Riembauer's 
crime  with  one  of  perhaps  still  greater  atrocity, 
perpetrated  by  persons  who  in  almost  every  respect 
— in  talents,  in  knowledge,  in  disposition,  and  in 
habits — were  not  merely  dissimilar  to  him,  but 
almost  opposite.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Feuerbach's  history  of  the  Schwartz- 
muhle  family. 

The  scene  of  the  remarkable  events  which  we 
shall  relate,  was  a  valley  in  the  Fichtel  Gebirge, 
the  mountainous  plateau  separating  Franconia  and 
part  of  Lusatia  from  Bohemia.  Several  causes 
have  contributed  to  render  the  Fichtel  Gebirge  one 
of  the  rudest  parts  of  Germany.  The  climate  is 
uncertain,  but  generally  severe;  the  inhabitants, 
when  we  visited  their  country,  described  to  us 
their  year  as  consisting  of  nine  months  winter  and 
three  months  bad  weather.  Sharp  frosts  are  fre- 
quent even  in  the  latter  end  of  June.     Although 


there  are  fertile  strips  in  many  of  the  valleys  and 
by  the  sides  of  many  of  the  streams,  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  unproductive,  either  intrinsically, 
or  from  its  height  or  steep  inclination.  Even 
now,  when  all  Germany  is  bent  on  improving  its 
communications,  the  roads  are  few  and  bad.  At 
an  earlier  period  they  must  have  been  almost 
impassable,  except  in  hard  frost,  or  after  long  dry 
weather.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  popula- 
tion is  thin,  and  more  pastoral  than  agricultural ; 
and  they  have  frequently  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits which  have  not  improved  their  character. 
The  difiiculty  of  the  country,  and  its  central  posi- 
tion, filled  it  for  some  centuries  with  robber 
knights,  who  converted  the  granite  peaks  of  the 
hills  into  almost  inaccessible  fortresses,  and  had  at 
their  mercy  a  great  part  of  the  transit  between  the 
north  and  south,  and  the  east  and  west  of  Ger- 
many. The  annals  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
Eger,  Wunsiedel,  Hof,  and  Baireuih,  are  filled 
with  narratives  of  contests  with  the  freebooters, 
and  of  the  expeditions  by  which  they  were  all 
ultimately  extirpated.  A  small  wood  among  the 
roots  of  the  Schneeberg,  through  which  the  road 
from  Nuremberg  to  Eger  winds,  between  the  cas- 
tles of  Rudolphstein  and  Waldstein,  became  so 
dangerous  as  to  receive  the  name  of  Hell  (Holle ;) 
a  name  which  it  still  retains,  though  the  robber 
castles  were  destroyed — the  one  by  an  expedition 
from  Nuremberg,  the  other  by  the  burghers  of 
Eger,  two  centuries  ago. 

Then  followed  the  search  for  mineral  wealth. 
The  mountains  are  generally  metalliferous,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  scenes  of  mining 
operations  in  Germany — operations  which  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries.  The  detritus  of  the 
streams,  which  of  course  are  very  numerous, 
afforded  tin  in  considerable  abundance,  and  was 
supposed  to  yield  precious  stones  ;  and  in  many 
of  the  rivers,  a  mussel  is  still  found  which  contains 
an  inferior  pearl.  The  tin  washings,  however, 
have  shared  the  usual  fate  of  metallic  washings, 
and  have  become  exhausted — the  mines  have  been 
ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  richer  districts,  or  by  the 
admission  of  water  during  the  wars  of  which  a 
frontier  country  is  often  the  seat;  and  the  pearls 
are  no  longer  worth  the  expense  of  obtaining 
them. 

Another  industry,  however,  arose  during  the 
last  century,  and  still  continues  to  prosper — that 
of  the  smuggler.  Half  a  dozen  different  states 
had  their  frontiers  and  their  custom-houses  among 
the  roots  of  the  Fichtel  Gebirge  ;  and  although 
exchanges  of  territory,  the  absorption  of  the 
smaller  sovereigns,  and,  above  all,  the  union  of 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  in  the  Zollverein, 
have  legalized  trade  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  blind  prohibitory  system  with  which 
Austria  was  cursed  by  Joseph,  and  from  which 
she  is  scarcely  beginning  to  extricate  herself,  ren- 
ders Bohemia  an  attractive  market  for  contraband 
Saxon,  and  even  French  and  English  manufac- 
tures. The  Austrian  government  is  too  poor  to 
watch  adequately  her  enormous  frontiers.  We 
have  ourselves  entered  by  the  Fichtel  Gebirge 
without  showing  a  passport,  or  meeting  a  custom- 
house officer,  and  in  a  carriage  which  (without 
our  knowing  it)  was  almost  filled  with  prohibited 
goods.  And  there  are  some  Bohemian  products, 
particularly  glass  and  porcelain,  which  supply  the 
smuggler  with  a  return  cargo. 

When  we  add  that  there  are  few  towns,  and  no 
resident  gentry,  and  that  the  clergy  are  raised  but 
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little  by  birth,  or  knowledge,  or  habits,  above 
their  flocks,  the  existence  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitions  population  may  be  inferred. 

Brownies  are  still  found  who  do  the  housemaid's 
work.  Dwarfs  inhabit  the  clefts  of  the  rock  until 
they  are  driven  away  by  the  noise  of  the  forges, 
and  the  profane  language  of  the  work-people. 
Kobbolds,  and  other  malicious  spirits,  dwell 
among  the  ruined  forts  and  heathen  places  of 
sacrifice — mislead  the  traveller,  destroy  the  cattle, 
and  foretell  misfortune  by  voices  and  screams  in 
the  night.  Sometimes  they  flutter  above  the 
fields  in  the  shape  of  ravens  or  of  owls,  and  shed 
an  evil  influence  on  the  crops  over  which  they 
hover.  An  exorcist,  therefore,  {geister-banner ,) 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  district,  and  at  cer- 
tain periods  the  whole  population  turns  out  against 
their  unseen  enemies.  On  St.  John's  eve  fires  are 
lighted  round  every  village,  and  the  young  people 
jump  over  them  to  preserve  the  flax  from  frost. 
On  May-day  eve  they  smack  whips  in  the  streets 
to  frighten  away  witches,  who,  it  seems,  cannot 
abide  that  noise. 

The  most  prevailing  superstition  regards  the 
existence  of  hidden  wealth,  and  the  means  of 
detecting  and  possessing  it.  They  believe  that 
the  Pagan  priests,  who  made  the  Fitchel  Gebirge 
their  last  stronghold,  and  were  not  completely 
extirpated  till  the  twelfth  or  even  the  thirteenth 
century,  concealed  vast  treasures  in  their  mountain 
fortresses  and  their  Druidic  temples.  Others  were 
buried  by  the  robber  chiefs,  when  they  saw  that 
their  own  destruction  was  imminent.  Some  of 
these  have  been  discovered  ;  but  in  general  they 
are  protected  by  spells.  Our  guide  to  the  Louis- 
enberg  showed  to  us,  in  the  Alte  Schloss,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  points  on  that  mountain  in 
ruins,  the  spot  under  which  one  of  these  treas- 
ures still  lies.  It  consists  of  a  copper  chest  three 
feet  square,  full  of  golden  florins,  above  which  is  a 
vessel,  also  of  copper,  containing  a  crown  covered 
with  diamonds,  of  which  a  king  was  robbed  in  the 
heathen  times.  It  is  to  be  won  on  the  Epiphany 
by  a  monk  dressed  in  black,  dwarfish,  and  limp- 
ing, by  means  of  ceremonies  which  our  guide 
could  not  or  would  not  reveal.  Indeed,  the  failure 
of  many  attempts  to  perform  them  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  tradition  has  been  lost.  The 
riches,  however,  still  concealed  in  tlie  virgin  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain,  under  the  custody  of  the 
spirits  of  the  earth,  far  exceed,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, all  that  have  passed  into  the  dominion  of  man. 
From  time  to  time,  human  eyes  have  been  dazzled 
by  a  glimpse  of  them.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Ochsenkopf,  immediately  opposite  to  tlie  church- 
tower  of  Bischofs-grun,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  is  a  geister-kirche,  (a  church  for  the  use  of 
supernatural  beings,)  adorned  with  unutterable 
wealth.  The  entrance  is  by  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
which  begins  to  expand  when  the  church-bell  rings 
at  Bischofs-grun,  is  wide  open  when  the  priest 
begins  to  read  the  gospel  of  the  day,  and  closes 
with  a  crash  as  soon  as  he  has  finished.  Several 
persons  now  living  at  Bischofs-grun  are  believed 
to  have  entered  it,  and  to  have  taken  away  some 
of  its  treasures  ;  but  they  would  scarcely  be  safe 
if  they  were  to  talk  about  it.  Some  years  ago,  a 
new-married  couple  were  wandering  on  their  wed- 
ding-day over  the  mountain,  and  found  a  cave, 
from  the  roof  of  which  pure  gold  hung  in  fringes. 
They  gathered  as  much  as  they  could  carry,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  examined  their  spoil; 
but  the  instant  they  began  to  exult  over  it,  it 
changed  into  mere  gold-colored  moss. 


In  this  wild  region,  on  the  side  of  the  deep 
rocky  glen  through  which  the  Sittenbach  flows, 
stands  a  solitary  corn  and  saw-mill,  called  the 
Schwartz-muhle  or  Black  Mill.  It  was  inhabited 
in  1817  by  the  Kleinschrot  family,  consisting  of  a 
father,  about  sixty  years  old,  his  wife,  five  years 
younger,  two  sons,  Konrad  and  Frederic,  aged 
twenty-eight  and  twenty-four,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Kunigunda,  the  first  twenty-three, 
and  the  second  eighteen.  The  only  neighboring 
building  is  a  cottage  within  the  yard,  which  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  laborer,  Wagner,  and  his 
wife  and  children.  With  the  exception  of  the 
father,  the  Kleinschrot  family  were  eminently 
popular  among  their  neighbors  ;  they  had  a  high 
reputation  for  integrity,  industry,  and  friendliness. 
They  had  naturally  indeed  but  little  intelligence, 
and  that  little  had  not  been  much  cultivated  ;  they 
were  therefore  very  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
But  such  were  those  around  them,  and  their  moral 
excellence  more  than  made  up  for  their  intellectual 
deficiency. 

The  father,  however,  was  in  every  respect  a 
contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  and,  for  that  country, 
well-informed,  but  almost  as  bad  a  man  as  can  be 
conceived.  He  was  indeed  a  regular  church-goer, 
and  a  regular  communicant,  but  these  observances 
seem  to  have  formed  the  whole  of  his  religion. 
He  had  been  an  unnatural  son — had  threatened, 
and  almost  attempted  his  father's  life,  and  forced 
him  to  protect  himself  by  converting  his  bedroom 
into  a  kind  of  fortress.  At  the  time  of  the  events 
to  which  we  proceed,  the  door-posts  retained  the 
marks  of  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  son  to  break  into 
it.  His  wife  he  had  so  long  and  so  frightfully  ill- 
treated,  as  seriously  to  impair  her  mind.  His 
children  he  seems  to  have  hated  from  their  birth. 
As  they  grew  up,  he  made  them  his  servants — for 
his  temper  was  so  violent  that  no  one  else  could  be 
hired  to  live  with  him — and  rewarded  their  dili- 
gence by  curses  and  blows,  and  by  scarcely  afford- 
ing to  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  More  than 
once,  when  one  of  his  sons,  from  his  ill-treatment, 
was  incapable  of  leaving  his  bed,  he  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  fed.  No  one,  he  said,  should  eat 
who  could  not  work.  To  complete  the  picture  of 
a  thoroughly  selfish  domestic  tyrant,  while  he 
half-starved  his  family,  he  was  wasting  his  prop- 
erty, the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  wife,  on  his  own  unlawful  pleasures. 
The  neighboring  villages  were  full  of  his  mis- 
tresses and  of  his  illegitimate  children. 

The  cruelties  and  threats  of  their  common  enemy, 
and  their  own  affectionate  dispositions,  created  the 
closest  union  between  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and 
from  the  time  that  the  sons  were  old  enough  to 
aflbrd  some  protection  to  one  another,  and  to  their 
mother  and  sisters,  the  Schwartz-muhle  became 
the  scene  of  unintermitted  domestic  war  between 
the  father  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mother,  sons, 
and  daughters,  on  the  other.  The  latter  several 
times  endeavored  to  obtain  redress  from  the  local 
authorities  ;  but  the  answer  of  the  landgerichter, 
or  provincial  magistrate,  always  was,  "  Nothing  is 
to  be  done  for  you — you  have  a  bad  husband  and  a 
bad  father,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it  while  he 
lives."  But  of  his  death  there  seemed  no  chance  ; 
and  both  his  profligacy  and  his  ferocity  increased 
as  he  grew  older.  He  took  a  low  woman  into  his 
house,  and  threatened  to  make  her  the  mistress  of 
it ;  he  attacked  his  wife  with  an  axe,  wounded  her 
severely,  swore  that  he  would  kill  her,  and  prob- 
ably  would   have   done    so,  if  his  younger  son, 
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Frederic,  had  not  rescued  her,  at  the  cost  of  serious 
injury  to  himself.  For  some  nights  after  that 
event,  hoth  mother  and  son  slept  in  the  stable,  as 
they  thought  their  lives  in  danger  in  the  house. 
At  length  the  family  rose  in  open  rebellion.  They 
seized  the  keys,  assumed  the  direction  of  the  mill 
and  farm,  and  in  fact  deposed  the  elder  Klein- 
schrot.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  invoke  the  law, 
and  he  did  so  with  success.  The  court  ordered 
the  wife  and  children  to  restore  to  him  the  control 
over  his  own  household  ;  and,  on  his  complaining 
that  the  order  was  disobeyed,  conimissioners  were 
sent  to  the  mill  to  enforce  it.  An  apparent  sub- 
mission was  yielded  ;  but  the  mutual  hatred  of 
each  party  broke  out,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  ;  and  the  family  expressed  a  settled 
determination  to  obtain  redress  for  the  profligacy, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty  of  the  father,  and  pro- 
tection against  his  threats  and  violence. 

This  occurred  in  June,  1817.  In  the  following 
October,  Barbara  Kleinschrot,  the  mother,  stated 
to  the  provincial  magistrate,  that  on  the  9th  of 
the  preceding  August  her  husband  had  disap- 
peared, taking  with  him  all  the  money  that  was 
in  the  house.  She  prayed  that  he  might  be  pub- 
licly summoned,  and  that  orders  for  his  arrest 
might  be  sent  to  all  the  neighboring  towns.  This 
was  done ;  and,  as  no  result  followed,  a  committee 
of  his  estate  was  appointed.  A  year  passed  not 
only  without  his  appearance,  but  without  any 
trace  of  the  direction  in  which  he  had  fled.  No 
one  had  seen  or  heard  of  him  since  the  9th  of 
August,  1817.  A  rumor  now  spread  that  he  was 
dead,  and  that  his  own  family  had  been  concerned 
in  his  death.  It  owed  its  origin  to  some  remark- 
able expressions  of  Wagner  tlie  laborer.  He  had 
said  to  one  of  his  fellow-workmen,  "  If  you  knew 
what  I  know,  you  would  be  astonished.  If  I  were 
to  tell  what  I  can  tell,  the  mill  would  be  shut  up, 
and  all  the  family  in  prison.  If  I  want  money, 
they  must  give  it  to  me.  If  I  want  to  be  the 
owner  of  my  cottage,  they  must  give  it  to  me." 
A  formal  inquiry  was  set  on  foot.  Wagner  and 
the  mother  and  sons  were  examined,  but  all  pro- 
tested their  ignorance.  A  witness  deposed,  that 
during  the  hay  harvest  of  1817,  Kleinschrot  had 
employed  him  to  accompany  him  to  a  neighboring 
town,  and  to  carry  a  bag  of  money,  which,  by  its 
weight,  must  have  contained  more  than  2000 
florins.  It  seemed  most  probable  that  he  was  still 
alive,  wasting  in  profligacy  the  property  which  he 
had  carried  oflf.  Several  years  passed  without 
his  reappearing,  or  any  trace  being  found  of  his 
fate.  The  mill  and  the  estate  were  managed  by 
the  widow  and  her  sons  and  daughters,  whose 
wealth  and  high  character  rendered  them  the 
principal  persons  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
And  but  for  a  concurrence  of  remarkable  acci- 
dents, they  would  probably  have  been  now  living, 
the  objects  of  general  esteem  and  regard. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  the  provincial  judge  of 
the  district — the  magistrate  before  whom  all  the 
legal  proceedings  which  have  been  mentioned  took 
place — was  accused  of  malversation,  and  suspend- 
ed. A  member  of  the  superior  court,  whom  we 
believe  to  have  been  Feuerbach  himself,  was  sent 
down  to  instal  the  successor,  and  to  superintend 
the  delivery  of  the  records  of  the  office.  On  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  archive- 
room,  which  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  was  very  near  consuming  the  whole. 
Circumstances  pointed  out  the  suspended  magis- 
trate as  the  incendiary,  and  it  was  inferred  that 


the  archives  must  contain  matter  inculpating  him. 
They  were,  therefore,  accurately  examined,  and 
among  them  were  found  all  the  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  Kleinschrot  and  his  family.  It  appeared  to 
the  judge  that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances 
attending  Kleinschrot's  disappearance  had  been 
abruptly  discontinued — so  abruptly  as  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  bribery  ;  and  the  four  years  which 
had  now  passed  without  his  being  heard  of,  ren- 
dered the  story  of  his  flight  very  improbable.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  recommence  the  investiga- 
tion, and  began  by  examining,  separately,  Wagner 
and  his  wife,  Anna.  Wagner's  first  examination 
produced  no  result.  He  merely  repeated  his  pro- 
testations of  ignorance.  But  the  wife  acknowl- 
edged  her  belief  that  Kleinschrot  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  sons,  with  her  own  husband's  help, 
and  even  indicated  the  spot  where  the  body  was  to 
be  found.  The  judge  now  returned  to  Wagner, 
and  reexamined,  him  with  the  usual  success.  He 
confessed  that  one  morning  in  September,  1817, 
the  elder  son,  Konrad,  told  him  that  the  whole 
family — mother,  sons,  and  daughters — had  deter- 
mined, that  in  self-defence  they  must  that  night 
put  to  death  the  elder  Kleinschrot,  and  asked  his 
assistance,  which,  after  much  hesitalion,  he  had 
promised.  That  the  thing  had  been  done  the  same 
night,  and  the  body  at  first  buried  in  the  saw-mill, 
and  then  among  the  rocks.  This  examination 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  December,  1821.  Wag- 
ner and  his  wife  were  detained ;  and  the  next  day, 
the  magistrate,  with  his  attendants,  went  to  the 
mill,  found  the  whole  family  assembled  at  evening 
prayer,  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  finished,  put  them 
under  arrest,  each  in  a  separate  room.  The 
mother  and  sons  were  examined,  but  confessed 
nothing.  All  they  knew  was  that  Kleinschrot 
bad  been  absent  and  unheard  of  for  several 
years. 

The  next  day  Wagner  was  required  to  point  out 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  was  to  be  found.  He 
led  the  party  up  the  precipitous  side  of  the  ravine 
in  which  the  mill  is  situated,  and  then  along  the 
table-land  at  the  top,  until  they  came  to  a  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  into  which  he  said  that  the  body  had 
been  thrown,  and  covered  with  moss  and  leaves, 
over  which  stones  had  been  heaped.  Accordingly, 
after  some  loose  stones  had  been  removed,  they 
found  a  layer  of  leaves,  earth,  and  moss.  *'  Now," 
said  Wagner,  "  we  shall  soon  come  to  the  body." 
And  immediately  below  appeared,  mixed  with 
some  remains  of  linen,  a  skull,  several  ribs,  and 
vertebra,  and  some  thigh  and  shin  bones,  which 
the  accompanying  surgeon  declared  to  be  those  of 
a  man,  and  which  Wagner  recognized  to  be  those 
of  Kleinschrot,  not  only  as  having  been  present 
when  they  were  thrown  there,  but  from  the  re- 
markably fine  teeth,  which  still  remained  uninjured, 
in  the  lower  jaw.  The  bones  were  now  arranged 
close  to  the  cleft  in  which  they  had  been  found,  and 
the  children  were  led  to  them,  each  separately. 
Konrad,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  without  waiting 
for  a  question,  exclaimed — "  That  is  my  father — 
but  I  was  not  the  person  that  did  it !  "  Frederic, 
the  younger  son,  looked  at  them  without  apparent 
emotion  ;  and  to  the  question  if  he  knew  whose 
remains  they  were,  answered,  "  I  see  some  bones, 
but  whether  they  belong  to  a  brute,  or  to  a  man,  I 
cannot  tell.  I  know  nothing  about  the  bones  of 
men,  or  of  brutes."  The  younger  daughter,  Kun- 
igunda,  cried  out  "  I  know  about  my  father,  but 
nothing  about  what  happened  up  here.  I  am  inno- 
cent, quite  innocent."     All  that  the  eldest  daugh- 
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ter,  Margaret,  said,  was, — "  I  am  innocent  of  the 
act.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  till  I  heard 
my  father's  scream — and  then  it  was  too  late. 
Since  then  I  have  never  had  an  hour  of  peace. 
Good  God,  what  will  become  of  us  !  " 

The  secret  which  had  been  kept  for  so  many 
years,  and,  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  Wagner,  and 
the  frankness  of  his  wife,  might  have  lasted  for- 
ever, was  now  revealed.  A  father  of  a  family  had 
fallen  under  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  hired,  and 
probably  assisted,  by  his  own  wife,  his  own  sons, 
and  his  own  daughters. 

The  prisoners  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  class 
which  Feuerbach  states  to  be  a  very  large  one, — 
those  who,  when  they  see  that  detection  is  proba- 
ble, give  up  all  hope,  and  by  a  full  avowal,  escape 
the  labor  of  defence,  and  the  anguish  of  doubt. 
Their  different  confessions  contained  few  discrep- 
ancies, and  these  immaterial,  and  we  extract  from 
them  the  following  narrative  : — 

The  remark  of  the  magistrate,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  while  Kleinschrot  lived,  sank  deep 
into  the  minds  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  ssemed 
to  justify  their  desire  for  his  death,  and  encouraged 
them  in  dwelling  on  it  among  one  another.  Among 
persons  whose  range  of  thought  was  narrow,  this 
one  idea  became  predominant.  They  ventured 
even  to  express  it  to  strangers.  About  a  year 
before  the  murder,  one  of  the  sons  said  to  a  neigh- 
boring forester,  that  he  wished  some  one  would 
mistake  his  father  for  a  deer  ;  and  the  mother  add- 
ed, that  the  sportsman  who  had  made  such  a  mis- 
take would  never  have  to  buy  meal  during  his  life. 
Similar  expressions  escaped  from  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  persons ;  but  the  mother  and  sons, 
while  they  admitted  the  language,  denied  that  it 
ever  amounted  to  a  serious  proposal.  They  would 
have  been  glad  if  the  thing  could  have  been  done, 
but  were  not  prepared  to  be  active  in  procuring  it. 

While  they  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  a  tempter 
was  thrown  into  their  way.  Wagner,  the  laborer, 
entered  their  service  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1817.  He  had  been  born  in  the  same  village,  and 
was  then  aged  about  forty  years,  of  which  he  had 
passed  nearly  twenty-five  as  a  soldier,  first  in  the 
Bavarian,  and  afterwards  in  the  Prussian  service. 
Of  his  military  life,  nothing  more  is  known,  but  it 
was  recollected,  that,  as  a  boy,  he  had  been  remark- 
able for  childish  cruelty.  One  of  his  favorite  amuse- 
ments had  been  to  catch  birds,  put  out  their  eyes, 
and  turn  them  free  again. 

Feuerbach  himself,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  all 
the  forms  of  depravity,  seems  to  have  been  struck 
by  his  utter  insensibility.  He  seems  to  have  been 
without  pity,  or  shame,  or  remorse,  or  even  fear. 
Familiarized,  by  his  long  military  service,  to  the 
infliction  of  death,  and  to  the  endurance  of  danger, 
he  was  as  ready  to  undertake  a  murder  as  any 
other  piece  of  task-work,  provided  the  pay  were 
equal  to  the  risk.  The  year  1817,  in  which  he 
entered  the  service  of  Kleinschrot,  was  the  dread- 
ful year  of  famine,  which  all  Germany  recollects 
with  horror.  Wagner  had  married  a  widow  with 
two  children,  and -two  more  had  been  born  during 
the  marriage ;  he  had,  therefore,  six  persons  to 
support,  and,  as  he  was  neither  a  skilful  nor  a  dil- 
igent workman,  his  earnings  became  inadequate. 
He  and  his  wife  and  children  sometimes  passed  a 
day  without  food.  Their  common  labors  threw 
him  and  Konrad,  the  elder  son,  constantly  together. 
He  heard  his  bitter  complaints  of  his  father,  and 
his  wishes  for  his  death.  He  knew  how  easily 
this  could  be  effected,  and  he  foresaw  that,  if  he 


could  make  the  family  his  accomplices,  he  should 
obtain  not  merely  the  nominal  price  of  his  services, 
but  an  indefinite  command  over  their  property. 
He  seems  to  have  begun  the  work  of  temptation 
on  the  first  of  May.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
as  Wagner  and  Konrad  were  at  work  in  the  mill, 
Konrad  complained  that  his  father  had  left  the 
house  the  night  before,  taking  with  him  all  the 
ready  money,  and  that  the  family  scarcely  knew 
how  they  should  manage  till  his  return.  "  It  is  a 
pity,"  said  Wagner,  "  that  somebody  did  not  fol- 
low him,  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  take  the 
money.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  catch  him  in 
the  Hintcr  Hof,  (a  dark  ravine,  about  two  nriiles 
from  the  mill,)  and  bury  him  among  the  rocks." 
"Could  you  do  such  a  thing''"  said  Konrad. 
"  Certainly  I  could,"  answered  Wagner.  Konrad 
then  objected  that  a  murdered  man,  especially  so 
wicked  a  man  as  his  father,  would  npt  rest  in  his 
grave,  and  that  they  should  be  haunted  by  his 
ghost.  To  which  Wagner  replied,  that  he  knew 
a  way  to  keep  ghosts  quiet.  It  appears  from  Kon- 
rad's  confession  that  the  subject  was  often  recurred 
to,  and  in  time  became  the  habitual  subject  of  con- 
versation whenever  he  was  alone  with  Wagner. 
The  only  objections  that  he  made  were  the  fear  of 
failure,  or  of  being  detected,  or  of  being  haunted. 
All  which  Wagner  treated  with  contempt. 

It  is  probable  that,  finding  Konrad  unprepared 
for  direct  violence,  Wagner  thought  that  he  could 
lead  him  to  it  gradually,  by  engaging  him  in  an 
indirect  attempt  on  his  father's  life.  The  whole 
family  supposed  Anna  Wagner  to  be  a  witch. 
Frederic  assured  Feuerbach,  that  with  his  own 
eyes  he  had  seen  her  bewitch  a  haystack,  and  send 
it  flying  through  the  air.  Acting  on  this  belief, 
Wagner  proposed  to  Konrad  to  get  rid  of  Klein- 
schrot by  witchcraft.  For  this  purpose,  the  mother, 
who  thoroughly  approved  of  the  scheme,  gave 
Anna  Wagner  one  of  her  husband's  stockings. 
The  witch  muttered  some  words  over  them,  hung 
them  in  the  smoke  of  her  chimney,  and  promised 
that,  in  four  weeks,  Kleinschrot  should  wither 
away  and  die.  Four  weeks,  however,  and  more 
elapsed,  and  Kleinschrot  retained  his  usual  health. 
To  Konrad's  complaint,  Wagner  answered, — 
"  Well,  since  this  has  failed,  I  will  get  rid  of  him 
for  you  in  some  other  way."  The  ready  acquies- 
cence of  the  mother  and  sons  in  this  attempt  at 
incantation,  and  their  regret  at  its  failure,  showed 
that  their  consciences  offered  no  opposition  to 
Wagner's  temptation.  They  felt  that  their  father's 
existence  was  a  source  of  constant  misery  and  dan- 
ger to  all  concerned  with  him,  and  up  to  the  last 
hour,  up  to  the  time  when  all  trace  of  them  is  lost 
in  their  own  civil  death,  they  believed  that  they 
had  a  moral  right  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Their  fear  of  detection,  however,  and  of  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  man ,  was  unremoved  ;  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  over- 
come by  the  mare  continuance  of  Kleinschrot's  ill- 
treatment.  But  he  took  new  measures,  which 
filled  them  with  well-founded  terror.  He  proposed 
to  use  the  right — we  believe,  on  the  whole,  a  mis- 
chievous one — which  a  German  father  possesses, 
of  sending  out  his  sons  on  wandcr.^chnft ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  travel  for  three  years,  supporting  them- 
selves by  work  or  by  alms.  The  sons  indeed,  as 
regarded  themselves,  would  have  been  ready  to 
seize  any  means  of  escape  from  their  domestic  pri- 
son ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters, and  especially  the  mother,  would  be  utterly  at 
his  mercy ;    and  his  threats  and  his  conduct  had 
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shown,  that  not  merely  would  all  the  means  of 
comfort  which  his  brutality  had  left  to  her  be  de- 
stroyed, but  that  even  her  life  would  be  in  danger. 
Kleinschrot,  first  verbally  in  June,  and  after- 
wards in  July,  requested  the  local  authorities  to 
compel  his  sons  to  travel :  and  having  received  a 
dilatory  answer,  employed  himself  for  several  days 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  writing  what  his 
familv  suspected  to  be  a  formal  petition  requiring 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  court.  Early 
on  the  9lh  of  August,  Frederic  crept  into  his  fa- 
ther's room,  found  the  paper  on  which  he  was 
employed,  and  took  it  up-stairs,  and  read  it  to  his 
mother  and  Konrad.  It  was  destroyed  after  the 
murder,  and  no  one  at  the  trial  could  accurately 
state  more  of  its  contents,  than  that  it  was  a  requi- 
sition to  the  court  to  remove  the  sons.  As  soon 
as  it  had  been  read,  the  mother  and  Konrad  de- 
clared that  the  time  for  getting  rid  of  the  husband 
of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  other  was  now 
come.  Which  of  them  first  gave  utterance  to  their 
common  feeling  was  forgotten,  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  but  it  was  admitted  that  the  other  instantly 
assented.  Frederic  was  not  prepared  for  such 
an  extremity.  It  would,  he  said,  be  a  dreadful 
mischief,  {ein  rechter  Unheil — there  is  no  Eng- 
lish equivalent ;)  but  when  he  was  reminded  of 
the  state  of  destitution  and  danger  in  which  his 
mother  would  be  left  if  her  sons  were  forced  to 
travel,  he  replied,  "  Well,  if  you  say  it  must  be 
so,  let  it  be  so.  I  agree  to  everything."  The 
means  were  then  considered,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  by  Wagner  that  very 
night,  and  that  Konrad  should  go  and  engage  him. 
The  two  sisters  now  came  into  the  room,  and  Konrad 
told  Margaret,  the  elder,  that  it  was  intended  that 
their  father  should  be  got  rid  of  by  Wagner  that 
very  night.  Like  Frederic,  she  objected.  Their 
father,  she  said,  was  a  bad  man,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  his  punishment  to  God  and  to  his 
own  conscience.  Konrad's  answer  was,  that  it  was 
quite  true  as  far  as  their  father  was  concerned,  but 
what  was  to  become  of  their  mother  when  her  sons 
were  driven  away  1  Then  she  said  that  Wagner 
was  a  wicked  man,  and  would  ruin  them  all  if  he 
could  get  any  money  by  it.  To  which  Konrad  re- 
plied, that  Wagner  could  not  ruin  them  without 
ruining  himself  at  the  same  time.  Here  the  conver- 
sation seems  to  have  ended.  Kunigunda,  the  other 
sister,  merely  listened  in  silence,  and  Konrad  went 
out  to  hire  Wagner.  Their  bargain  w^as  very 
short.  Konrad  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to  kill 
Kleinschrot  that  very  night.  Wagner  said  that  he 
was.  Konrad  then  offered  him  two  hundred  flor- 
ins for  the  job,  and  Wagner  accepted  the  terms 
without  remark.  In  the  afternoon  they  met  again, 
but  Konrad"s  fears  had  returned.  He  asked  Wag- 
ner if  he  really  thought  that  he  could  do  it,  if  he 
was  sure  that  the  ghost  would  not  haunt  them, 
and  if  he  was  certain  that  it  would  never  be  found 
out,  and  begged  him  to  consult  his  wife.  Wagner 
satisfied  him  on  all  these  points,  and  they  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  details.  Kleinschrot's  bedroom 
opened  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  decided,  that  as 
soon  as  he  went  to  it,  which  he  usually  did  at  ten 
at  night,  Wagner  should  be  summoned  by  Kon- 
rad, and  should  post  himself,  armed  with  an  axe, 
in  the  kitchen,  beside  the  bedroom  door  ;  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  family,  except  Frederic,  should  go 
to  bed,  and  that  Frederic  should  go  into  the  mill, 
and  ring  the  mill-bell.  The  sound,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  immediately  draw  Kleinschrot  from 
his  bedroom,  and,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  Wag- 


ner could  strike  him  down  with  his  axe.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  this  resolution  was  known  to 
all  parties.  Frederic  at  first  objected  to  the  part 
assigned  to  him.  His  father,  he  said,  always  vis- 
ited the  mill  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  why  could 
not  Wagner  wait  till  then?  At  length,  however, 
he  consented.  The  elder  daughter  maintained,  in 
her  examinations,  that  she  had  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Konrad  to  abandon  the  whole  scheme  ;  and 
the  younger  daughter,  that  she  had  objected  to  it ; 
and  Wagner's  wife  said,  that  she  had  tried  to  dis- 
suade her  husband.  But  the  opposition  of  none  of 
them  went  beyond  a  mere  expression  of  disappro- 
bation. They  all  were  present  at  the  supper-taMe 
that  evening,  where  Kleinschrot  sat  surrounded  by 
his  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  and  his  two  de- 
pendents, every  one  of  whom  knew  that  he  was 
not  to  survive  the  night,  but  not  one  of  them  gave 
him  the  slightest  warning. 

After  supper,  Wagner  and  his  wife  returned  to 
their  cottage  in  the  yard,  and  the  two  girls  em- 
ployed themselves  in  some  domestic  work.  At 
ten  Kleinschrot  went  into  his  bed-room.  Konrad 
then  desired  his  sisters  to  go  to  bed,  sent  his  bro- 
ther into  the  mill,  and  summoned  Wagner,  who 
took  his  station  in  the  kitchen  by  the  chamber- 
door.  Konrad  then  went  into  his  own  room,  and 
sat  on  the  bed  to  wait  the  event.  The  mill-bell 
began  to  ring  violently,  and  Kleinschrot  came  un- 
dressed from  his  room.  Wagner  struck  him  as  he 
entered  the  kitchen,  but  not  effectually.  A  wres- 
tle followed,  during  which  Wagner  drew  a  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  stabbed  him.  Kleinschrot, 
however,  was  a  very  powerful  man.  Wagner  had 
dropped  both  his  axe  and  his  knife,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful what  the  result  would  have  been,  if  Konrad, 
alarmed  by  his  father's  cries,  and  by  the  noise  of 
the  struggle,  had  not  come  from  his  room  and 
handed  to  Wagner  a  billet  of  wood,  with  which 
he  struck  Kleinschrot  on  the  head  until  he  fell 
backwards  on  the  hearth.  Still  he  continued  to 
groan,  the  blow,  from  the  proximity  of  Wagner  to 
its  object,  having  lost  part  of  its  force.  Wagner 
now  seized  one  of  the  bricks  on  the  hearth,  and 
continued  striking  Kleinschrot's  head  with  it,  un- 
til, from  his  victim's  ceasing  to  move  or  to  groan, 
he  supposed  him  to  be  dead.  He  then  called  in 
Konrad,  who  had  run  back  into  his  bedroom,  and 
Frederic,  who  was  still  in  the  mill ;  told  them 
that  he  believed  the  thing  was  done,  and  asked  for 
a  light.  They  found  Kleinschrot  still  gasping, 
Wagner  asked  for  a  string  to  strangle  him.  Fred- 
eric took  one  from  his  pocket,  but  before  it  could 
be  applied  Kleinschrot  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  body  was  taken  back  into  the  bedroom. 
Wagner  refreshed  himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  went  home  to  rest  after  his  work.  Konrad 
went  up  to  his  mother,  and  cried  out  to  her — 
"  Mother,  it  is  done  !  But  if  it  were  not  done,  it 
never  should  be  done."  But  the  mother,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  confession,  did  not  join  in  his  grief, 
or  in  his  repentance.  Her  husband,  she  said,  had 
been  so  wicked  a  man,  that  she  believed  that  God 
himself  had  moved  them  to  put  an  end  to  him ; 
and  this  belief  never  deserted  her.  At  her  last 
examination,  when  asked  if  she  thought  it  would 
go  well  with  her  after  death,  she  answered — "  I 
certainly  think  that  it  will.  I  have  been  so  misera- 
ble in  this  life,  that  there  would  be  no  justice  if  I 
were  not  to  be  rewarded  in  the  next."  As  for  the 
two  girls,  knowing  as  they  did  what  was  to  hap- 
pen, they  had  gone  quietly  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
They  were  awoke  by  their  father's  screams,  but 
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never  stirred  ;  and  when  the  noise  was  over,  slept 
again  till  the  morning.  The  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  they  passed  at  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood, 
being  afraid  to  remain  at  home  in  the  same  house 
with  the  unburied  body.  They  never  spoke  to 
their  mother  or  to  their  brothers  about  the  events 
of  the  night,  and  seem  to  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  details  up  to  the  time  of  their  arrest.  The 
two  brothers,  too,  spent  the  day  after  the  murder 
at  a  fair,  not,  as  they  said,  for  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  had  been  invited,  and  their  absence 
would  have  been  remarked ;  and  several  times 
during  the  day  they  escaped  from  the  crowd,  and 
knelt  to  pray  forgiveness  for  what  they  had  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Wagner's  wife  washed  away 
the  traces  of  blood,  and  Wagner  dug  a  pit  under 
the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  the  next  day  he  and  Kon- 
rad  buried  the  body,  and  stamped  the  earthen  floor 
even,  while  the  mother  stood  at  the  door  repeating 
prayers.  In  this  grave  it  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  family  were  alarmed  by  the  inquiry  which 
took  place  the  next  year.  Konrad  and  Wagner 
then  disinterred  the  remains,  and  concealed  them 
in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  they  were  ultimate- 
ly found. 

In  this  case,  as  in  Riembauer's,  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  proof  was  complete,  and  that  it 
only  remained  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  But, 
according  to  German  notions,  the  evidence  was 
imperfect. 

There  was  the  constantly  recurring  diflficulty  of 
the  that-bestand.  A  large  portion  of  the  skeleton 
was  wanting,  probably  having  been  carried  away 
by  foxes  or  wolves ;  only  a  part  of  the  skull  re- 
mained, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
fractures  which  it  showed  had  been  made  during 
life,  or  during  its  repeated  removals.  For  all  that 
could  be  inferred  from  the  inspection  of  the  re- 
mains, (technically  the  augenshein,)  Kleinschrot 
might  have  died  a  natural  death.  The  confessions 
of  the  prisoners,  which,  according  to  the  Bavarian 
law,  were  evidence  not  only  against  themselves 
respectively,  but  against  one  another,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  supply  this  defect.  But  that 
law  requires,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  when  a  vio- 
lent death  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  remains,  the 
witnesses  should  prove  that  they  saw  injuries  in- 
flicted which  must  in  all  cases  cause  death ;  or 
which  actually  did  occasion  death  in  the  case  in 
question.  That  Kleinschrot  received  several  blows 
on  the  head  and  a  stab  in  the  body,  and  died 
immediately  afterwards,  was  proved.  But  the  na- 
ture of  these  injuries  was  not  proved.  It  was  not 
shown  that  separately  or  collectively  they  were 
necessarily  mortal.  And  it  appeared  to  the  court, 
and  to  Feuerbach  himself,  that  it  was  not  proved 
that  they  had  occasioned  the  death  in  question. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  no  reasonable  man  could 
doubt  it ;  he  suggests  no  other  theory  to  account 
for  Kleinschrot's  death  ;  but  he  maintains  that  the 
natiire  of  the  injuries  being  unknown,  there  was 
not  judicial  evidsnce,  establishing  between  them 
and  the  death  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  All 
parties,  therefore,  were  acquitted  of  murder. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
alternative,  they  would  still  have  been  punished,  as 
Riembauer  and  several  others,  whose  cases  are  re- 
lated by  Feuerbach  were,  as  guilty,  not  of  murder, 
but  of  being  justly  suspected  of  murder.  But  this 
strange  sort  of  criminal  equity  was  not  necessary. 
The  Bavarian  law  considers  the  attempt  to  commit 
murder  a  crime  next  in  degree  to  murder  itself. 
That  this  crime  had  been  committed,  there  was 


proof  sufiicient  even  for  a  German  court ;  and  the 
only  question  was,  to  what  extent  the  different 
prisoners  were  concerned  in  it.  Wagner  and  Kon- 
rad were  clearly  principals,  and  as  the  murder 
which  they  had  attempted  was  m.ost  aggravated — 
that  of  a  father  by  a  son,  and  of  a  master  by  a  ser- 
vant— they  were  sentenced  to  the  severest  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  law  to  that  offence,  civil 
death  ;  which  involves  a  forfeiture  of  all  property, 
and  perpetual  ana  solitary  imprisonment  in  heavy 
chains.  The  irons,  says  Feuerbach,  in  which  they 
were  to  die,  were  riveted  on  them.  According  to 
us,  Frederic  was  also  a  principal.  Though  he  at 
first  opposed  the  murder,  he  afterwards  not  only 
acquiesced  in  it,  but  rang  the  mill-bell,  whose 
sound  was  intended  to  attract,  and  actually  did  at- 
tract, his  father  to  the  spot  where  Wagner  v/as 
standing  in  wait  for  him.  And  when  the  result 
of  the  attack  seemed  doubtful,  he  supplied  the 
string  with  which  the  assassination  was  to  have 
been  completed.  The  court,  however,  decided 
that  he  was  only  an  accessary  of  the  first  class, 
and  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen 
years.  Next  came  Barbara,  the  mother.  She 
would  also,  according  to  the  English  law,  have 
been  a  principal.  It  was  for  her  sake  that  the 
murder,  or,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  court, 
the  attempt  to  murder,  was  perpetrated.  She  had 
long  been  anxious  to  bring  it  about — she  had  sup- 
plied the  means  of  effecting  it  by  magic.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  when  the  paper  found  in  Klein- 
schrot's desk  was  read  over  to  her,  she  was  not 
the  first  to  suggest  it.  She  admitted  that  she  cor- 
dially approved  it,  and  when  Frederic  remon- 
strated, she  overruled  him  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  useless  to  object,  since  no  other  course  was 
open  to  them.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
judge  who  conducted  the  inquiry,  and  whom  we 
believe,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  have  been 
Feuerbach  himself.  But  it  was  not  that  of  the 
court.  The  decision  was,  that,  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  prisoner  was  the  person  who,  after 
the  reading  of  Kleinschrot's  paper,  first  proposed 
the  murder  ;  or  that  she  formally  authorized  Kon- 
rad to  employ  Wagner  to  effect  it ;  or  that,  after 
the  family  council  was  ended ,  she  took  any  further 
active  part  in  it — she  could  not  be  considered  a 
principal,  or  even  an  accomplice  of  the  first  class. 
As  an  accomplice  of  the  second  class,  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years'  imprisonment  in  a  house  of 
correction.  There  remained  the  two  daughters 
and  Anna  Wagner.  None  of  them  were  parties 
to  the  conspiracy,  or  had  ever  assented  to  it,  but 
all  of  them  knew  what  was  intended  for  many 
hours  before  it  was  effected  ;  and  all  knew  that  the 
slightest  hint  to  Kleinschrot  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  it.  Anna  Wagner  seems  to  have 
been  half  tempted  to  give  him  one.  She  says  in 
her  confession  that  she  could  not  help  looking 
steadfastly  at  him  during  all  the  supper,  which  she 
knew,  as  everybody  else  at  table  knew,  was  to  be 
his  last  meal — but  she  was  silent.  By  the  Bava- 
rian law,  a  person  who  knows  that  a  crime  is  in- 
tended, and  does  not  employ  the  means  of  preven- 
tion which  are  in  his  power,  provided  their  employ- 
ment expose  neither  himself,  nor  any  third  person 
for  vihom  he  is  interested,  to  danger,  is  an  accessa- 
ry of  the  third  class,  and  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment from  one  to  three  years.  The  three  prison- 
ers claimed  to  be  within  each  branch  of  the  pro- 
viso. They  said  that  if  they  had  betrayed  the 
plot,  they  would  have  incurred  danger  to  them- 
selves from  Wagner's  revenge ;  and  would  have 
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exposed  to  danger  in  the  one  case  a  mother  and 
two  brothers,  in  the  other  a  husband.  This  was 
assented  to,  and  the  two  daughters,  against  Avhom 
this  was  the  only  charge,  were  released.  The 
judgment  as  to  Kunigunda  was,  that  she  had  not 
been  proved  to  be  guilty.  Margaret  merely  ob- 
tained her  discharge  for  want  of  evidence.  But 
Anna  Wagner  was  further  charged  with  having 
assisted  in  concealing  the  crime  ;  she  had  washed 
awav  the  stains  of  blood,  and  had  prepared  the 
sack  in  which  the  body  was  buried.  Tt  appeared 
also,  that  though  she  had  disapproved  of  the  mur- 
der before  its  perpetration,  she  had  subsequently 
been  most  active  in  turning  it  to  account,  by  ex- 
torting provisions,  money,  and  services  from  the 
family.  Against  this,  however,  was  to  be  set  the 
merit  of  her  confession,  without  which  the  second 
inquiry  would  have  been  as  unproductive  as  the 
first,  and  Kleinschrot's  disappearance  would  have 
remained  an  unexplained  mystery.  The  result 
was,  that  she  was  sentenced,  as  an  accessary  of 
the  third  class,  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

There  is  much  in  the  legal  proceedings  which 
we  have  related,  which  must  excite  and  merit  the 
disapprobation  of  an  English  reader.  The  doubt 
felt  by  the  court,  whether  the  murder  of  Klein- 
schrot  was  judicially  proved,  was  puerile,  and  the 
distribution  of  punishment  seems  almost  capri- 
cious. But  if  the  Schwartz-muhle  murder  had 
occurred  in  England,  would  it  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner?  Without 
doubt,  if  an  English  tribunal  had  had  the  benefit 
of  the  full  confessions  which  the  Bavarian  court 
obtained,  it  would  not  have  taken  ten  months  to 
come  to  a  decision.  It  would  have  had  no  legal 
doubts  whether  Kleinschrot  was  or  was  not  mur- 
dered. The  mother,  her  two  sons,  and  Wagner, 
would  have  been  convicted  of  the  murder,  and  the 
others  of  its  concealment,  or,  to  use  the  technical 
term,  its  misprision.  The  former  would  have  been 
sentenced  to  death,  the  latter  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  any  mitigation  of  punishment  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  crown.  But  would  these  con- 
fessions have  been  made  under  the  English  proce- 
dure? Certainly  not.  The  accused  would  have 
been  cautioned  not  to  say  anything  to  their  own 
disadvantage  ;  and  the  conduct  of  all,  except  Anna 
Wagner,  shows  that  they  would  have  acted  on 
that  caution.  It  is  probable  that  Anna  Wagner 
would  have  done  so  too.  That  she  could  not 
resist  or  elude  the  severe  and  skilful  cross-exami- 
nation of  an  untersuchungs  richter,  does  not  prove 
that  she  would  have  volunteered  to  a  passive 
English  magistrate  revelations  dangerous  to  her- 
self and  destructive  to  her  husband  and  to  the 
wealthy  family  which  was  under  her  control.  But 
even  if  she  had  been  ready  to  give  her  testimony, 
it  could  not  have  been  received  against  her  hus- 
band, and  against  the  rest  it  amounted  to  little 
more  than  hearsay.  She  would  have  been  stopped 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  repeat  her  husband's 
statements  of  the  conferences  with  Konrad,  in 
which  the  murder  was  planned  ;  or  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  effected,  "  Don't  tell  me,  sir,  what 
Giles  told  you."  Her  evidence  would  have 
amounted  to  this.  That  "in  consequence  of 
something  that  she  heard,"  she  went  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning  to  the  kitchen  of  the  mill  ; 
found  the  floor  and  hearth  covered  with  blood,  and 
was  directed  to  wash  them  ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  that  she  afterwards  heard, 
she  prepared  a  sack  ;  and  although  she  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  state  as  evidence  what  she 


knew  only  by  hearsay,  that  the  remains  of  Klein- 
schrot had  been  thrown  into  a  ravine,  she  nii^ht 
have  indicated  the  place  where  ihey  were  to  be 
found.  Their  discovery — this  evidence  as  to  the 
state  of  the  kitchen  the  morning  after  Klein- 
schrot's  disappearance — the  terms  on  which  he 
was  known  to  have  lived  with  his  family,  and 
their  avowed  desire  for  his  death — would  have 
afforded  strong  grounds  for  suspectinjr  that  he  had 
died  unfairly,  and  that  some  of  his  houseiiold  had 
effected  his  death,  and  that  the  others  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  it.  But  they  would  not  liave  ena- 
bled a  jury  to  convict  any  individual  as  either 
principal  or  accessary. 

We  have  heard  with  pleasure,  that  this  highly 
interesting  work  is  likely  to  be  translated  by  a  lady, 
who  has  already  given  the  public  sufficient  proofs 
of  her  competency  for  the  task.  Having  gone 
over  the  same  field,  we  venture  to  offer  two  sug- 
gestions. One  is,  that  a  selection  from  Feuerbach's 
narratives  is  likely  to  be  more  interesting  to  the 
English  public  than  a  translation  of  the  whole. 
The  whole  consists  of  about  thirteen  hundred 
closely  printed  pages  ;  and  though  it  is  diversified 
with  great  skill,  yet  the  constant  recurrence  of 
crime,  detection,  and  punishment ;  the  often-repeat- 
ed pictures  of  diseased  imaginations,  unrestrained 
desires,  furious  passions,  or  brutal  insensibility, 
produce  at  length  a  fatiguing  excitement.  The 
reader  is  taken  into  a  new  world,  in  which  all  is 
grotesque  and  horrible.  The  strange  figures  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  are  influenced  by  feelings 
which  never  passed  through  his  mind,  and  impel- 
led by  motives  of  which  he  scarcely  knows  the 
existence.  His  attention  is  roused  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  and  rewarded  by  the  light  thrown  on 
the  darkest  portion  of  human  nature.  The  secrets 
of  the  prison-house  are  opened  to  him.  But  at 
length  he  wishes  to  escape  from  its  vaults,  and  to 
breathe  the  purer  air  of  ordinary  life.  There  are, 
however,  students,  and  we  ourselves  are  among 
the  number,  who  regret  that  Feuerbach  did  not 
execute  his  purpose  of  adding  to  his  work  ;  but 
for  the  majority  it  is  already  too  long.  And,  sec- 
ondly, we  believe  that  even  as  to  the  narratives 
which  may  be  selected,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  considerable  liberty  of  retrenchment.  Feuer- 
bach has  the  true  German  love  of  detail,  repetition, 
and  disquisition.  He  tells  a  story  in  the  words  of 
one  witness,  he  repeats  it  in  those  of  a  second  and 
of  a  third,  he  re-states  it  as  confessed  by  the  pris- 
oner, he  recapitulates  it  in  his  own  person,  he  goes 
over  it  again  while  examining  the  grounds  of  the 
verdict,  and  recurs  to  it  when  he  considers  the 
justice  of  the  sentence.  He  traces  up  minute  facts 
with  a  conscientiousness  to  which  no  error  appears 
unimportant.  All  this  gives  a  reality  which  would 
be  wanting  if  the  superfluous  parts  were  omitted ; 
but  it  gives  that  reality  at  the  expense  of  a  prolix- 
ity which  is  probably  agreeable  to  the  patient  pro- 
fessors of  Giessen  and  Heidelberg,  but  would  be 
intolerable  in  London  or  Paris.  We  are  not  with- 
out some  fear  that  we  may  have  wearied  our  read- 
ers by  our  detailed  relation  of  the  Thomashof  and 
Schwartz-muhle  tragedies  ;  and  yet  we  have  com- 
pressed into  thirty  pages  what  fills,  in  the  original, 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  Again,  many  of  Feuer- 
bach's general  disquisitions — such  as  those  on  the 
nature  of  evidence,  on  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
mental  disease  and  of  mental  weakness,  which 
render  a  criminal  judicially  irresponsible,  and  on 
the  influence  of  passion — are  of  high  philosophical 
merit.      They  are  profound,  and  in  many  parts 
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original ;  and  his  demonstrations,  to  use  a  teclmicall 
word,  of  the  characters  whicii  he  dissects  for  the  j 
reader's  instruction,  show  a  knowledge  of  the  mor-  j 
bid  an.atomy  of  the  human  mind  almost  approachinfr  1 
that  of  Shakspeare.  But  here,  again,  the  national  I 
indifference  to  conciseness  shows  itself.  When  hej 
is  proving  or  illustrating  a  general  princi})l8,  he  i 
leaves  no  link  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  When  i 
he  is  describing  an  individual,  he  omits  no  portion  | 
of  his  character.  When,  at  the  conclusion  of  ai 
trial,  he  reviews  the  dranialis  personcB,  he  elabor- 
ates the  moral  and  intellectual  portrait  of  an  ordi- 
nary ruffian  with  as  much  delicacy  and  force  as  if  i 
he  were  painting  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia.      He 


ascertains  the  immediate  and  remote  causes  which 
produced  the  state  of  mind  in  wiiich  a  half-witted 
idiot  killed  her  mistress,  as  if  he  were  accounting 
for  the  assassination  of  Ceesar  by  Brutus,  or  the 
execution  of  Charles  by  Cromwell.  The  remedies, 
of  course,  are  excision  and  condensation,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  incident  to  these,  rearrangement. 
As  we  know  that  the  proposed  translator,  if  she 
apply  them  at  all,  will  apply  them  skilfully,  we 
hope  that  she  will  apply  them  boldly.  We  trust 
that  she  will  incur  the  labor  and  responsibility  of 
retouching  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  since  it  is 
the  only  means  of  enabling  him  to  please  and  to 
instruct  a  new  and' dissimilar  public. 


THE    EXILE  S    PRAYER. 

Dr.  Rush  was  informed  by  a  clergyman  in  Philadelphia, 
that  "  in  visiting  the  old  Swedes,  who  inhabited  the 
southern  district  of  the  city,  on  their  death-beds,  he  was 
much  struck  in  hearing  some  of  them  pray  in  the  Swedish 
language,  who,  he  was  sure,  had  not  spoken  it  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years  before,  and  who  had,  probably,  entirely  for- 
gotten it." — Rush,  on  the  Mind,  p   234. 

He  speaks  ! — the  ling'ring  locks,  that  cold 

And  few,  and  gray,  fall  o'er  his  brow, 
Were  bright,  with  childhood's  clustered  gold, 

When  last  that  voice  was  heard,  as  now  ; — 
He  speaks  !  and  as,  with  flickering  blaze, 

Life's  last  dim  moments,  waning,  burn, 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  happy  days. 

His  childhood's  gushing  words  return  ! 

Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  visions  roll 

Before  those  wet  and  shrouded  eyes, 
As,  o'er  the  old  man's  parting  soul. 

His  childhood's  new-born  mem'ries  rise! 
The  fields  are  greenly  gladsome  still, 

That  smiled  around  his  sinless  home  ; 
And  back,  from  ancient  vale  and  hill, 

Remembered  echoes,  rolling,  come. 

He  treads  that  soil — the  first  he  prest — 

He  shouts  in  all  his  childish  glee- 
He  rushes  to  his  mother's  breast — 

He  clasps  and  climbs  his  father's  knee  : 
And  then — the  prayer  that,  nightly,  rose 

Pure  from  his  lisping  lips,  of  yore. 
Bursts  forth,  to  bless  his  evening's  close, 

With  joy  and  hope  that  fade  no  more. 

Oh  !  gloomy  as  our  lot  may  be. 

From  sin  to  toil  and  sorrow  driven, 
Sweet  childhood  !  we  have  still  in  thee. 

One  golden  link  that  holds  to  heaven  ! 
When  mercy's  errand  angels  bear, 

Clad  in  thy  innocence,  they  shine. 
And  if  one  voice  reach  mercy's  ear, 

That  blessed  voice  is  surely  thine  ! 

God  of  his  fathers  !  may  the  breath 

That  upward  wafts  the  exile's  sigh. 
Rise,  fragrant  from  the  lips  of  death. 

As  the  sweet  prayer  of  infancy  ! 
Frown  not,  that,  on  his  childhood's  track. 

Each  anxious  hope  and  thought  should  roam — 
In  childhood's  sinless  name,  call  back 

The  weary  wand  'rer  to  his  home  ! 

Southern  Literary  Messenger. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
THE    INDIAN    SUMMER. 

A  GENTLE  spirit  hovers  now 
Around  the  mountain's  lofty  brow. 
And  nestling  down  'mid  valleys  green, 
By  brooks  and  glens,  yet  all  unseen. 
It  flings  its  warm  and  flushing  dies. 
The  gorgeous  hues  of  summer  skies. 
O'er  lightest  branch  and  covert  rude, 
To  deck  wild  nature's  solitude. 

It  Cometh  from  the  sweet  south-west. 

The  sunny  forests  of  the  blest. 

With  lulling  airs  and  golden  light. 

To  make  the  shadowy  wood-paths  bright, 

And  bring  us  back,  with  its  calm  skies. 

The  quiet  light  of  cherished  eyes. 

When  first  the  frost  dropped  hoar  from  heaven 

Amid  the  holy  hush  of  even, 

The  summer  blossoms  bowed  and  died. 

The  fair  and  lovely  side  by  side — 

But  here  and  there  the  gentian  stood. 

By  tangled  path  and  lonely  wood. 

With  azure  eye  and  fringed  lid. 

Among  the  matted  grass-tufts  hid. 

And  still  the  sunflower  noddeth  tall 
O'er  ruined  gate  and  garden  wall. 
Lifting  its  yellow  blossoms  high, 
Each  with  serene  and  quiet  eye, 
To  greet  the  sky,  by  glimpses  seen. 
The  breaking  storms  and  clouds  between. 

How  tenderly  doth  nature  throw 
Her  parting  smile  o'er  all  below, 
A  mournful  beauty  that  endears, 
'Mid  all  of  death,  decay  and  tears. 
For  every  sad  and  tender  feeling 
Hath  in  itself  a  balm  of  healing — 
A  springing  hope,  a  loving  trust, 
That  consecrates  our  fading  dust. 

Sweet  spirit  of  the  tranquil  west, 

The  weary  wandt^rer's  dream  of  rest ; 

If  aught  of  holy  meaning  lies 

'Neath  sun-lit  autumn's  fading  guise, 

O  let  fair  nature's  tearless  eye 

Hush  in  my  heart  the  fear  to  die  ! 

Deerjield,  Mass.,  Oct.  11.  E.  A.  s. 
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THE  GEORGES. 

As  the  statues  of  these  beloved  monarchs  are 
to  be  put  up  in  the  parliament  palace — we  have 
been  favored  by  a  young  lady  (connected  with  the 
court)  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  which  are 
to  be  engraven  under  the  image  of  those  Stars  of 
Brunswick. 

GEORGE    THE    FIRST-STAR    OF    BRUNSWICK. 

He  preferred  Hanover  to  England, 

He  preferred  two  hideous  Mistresses 

To  a  beautiful  and  innocent  Wife. 

He  hated  Arts  and  despised  Literature  ; 

But  He  liked  train-oil  in  his  salads, 

And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage  to  bad  oysters. 

And  he  had  Walpole  as  a  Minister  : 
Consistent  in  his  Preference  for  every  kind  of  Cor- 
ruption. 

GEORGE  II. 

In  most  things  I  did  as  my  father  had  done, 
I  was  false  to  my  wife  and  I  hated  my  son  : 

My  spending  was  small  and  my  avarice  much, 
My  kingdom  was  English,  my  heart  was   High 
Dutch  : 

At  Dettingen  fight  I  was  known  not  to  blench, 
I  butchered  the  Scotch,  and  I  bearded  the  French  : 

I  neither  had  morals,  nor  manners,  nor  wit : 
I  was  n't  much  missed  when  I  died  in  a  fit. 

Here  set  up  my  statue,  and  make  it  complete — 
With  Pitt  on  his  knees  at  my  dirty  old  feet. 

GEORGE  III. 

Give  me  a  royal  niche — it  is  my  due, 

The  virtuousest  king  the  realm  e'er  knew. 

I,  through  a  decent  reputable  life. 

Was  constant  to  plain  food  and  a  plain  wife. 

Ireland  I  risked,  and  lost  America ; 
But  dined  on  legs  of  mutton  every  day. 
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My  brain,  perhaps,  might  be  a  feeble  part ; 
But  yet  1  think  I  had  an  English  heart. 

When  all  the  kings  were  prostrate,  I  alone 
Stood  face  to  face  against  Napoleon  ; 

Nor  ever  could  the  ruthless  Frenchman  forge 
A  fetter  for  Old  England  and  Old  George  ; 

I  let  loose  flaming  Nelson  on  his  fleets  ; 
I  met  his  troops  with  Wellesley's  bayonets. 

Triumphant  waved  my  flag  on  land  and  sea : 
Where  was  the  king  in  Europe  like  to  me? 

Monarchs  exiled  found  shelter  on  my  shores  ; 
My  bounty  rescued  kings  and  emperors. 

But  what  boots  victory  by  land  or  seal 

What  boots  that  kings  found  refuge  at  my  knee  ? 

I  was  a  conqueror,  but  yet  not  proud  ; 

And  careless,  even  though  Napoleon  bow'd. 

The  rescued  kings  came  kiss  my  garments'  hem  : 
The  rescued  kings  I  never  hoBded  them. 

My  guns  roar'd  triumph,  but  I  never  heard  : 
All  England  thrilled  with  joy,  I  never  stirred. 

What  care  had  I  of  pomp,  or  fame,  or  power — 
A  crazy  old  blind  man  in  Windsor  Tower? 

GEORGIUS  ULTIMUS. 

He  left  an  example  for  age  and  for  youth 

To  avoid. 

He  never  acted  well  by  Man  or  Woman, 

And  was  as  false  to  his  Mistress  as  to  his  Wife. 

He  deserted  his  Friends  and  his  Principles. 
He  was  so  Ignorant  that  he  could  scarcely  Spell ; 
But  he  had  some  Skill  in  Cutting  out  Coats, 
And  an  undeniable  Taste  for  Cookery. 
He  built  the  Palaces  of  Brighton  and  of  Bucking- 
ham, 
And  for  these  Qualities  and  Proofs  of  Genius, 
An  admiring  Aristocracy 
Christened  him  the  "  First  Gentleman  in  Europe." 
Friends,  respect  the  king  whose  statue  is  here. 
And  the  generous  aristocracy  who  admired  him. 

Punch. 
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From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
THE    heart's   LONGINGS    ON    LOOKING  AT  THE 
WORLD. 

Wealth  ! — oh  !  that  I  had  wealth  ! 

To  be  the  bounteous  giver 
Of  good  and  blessed  things, 
And  bear,  on  Plenty's  wings, 

Joy,  flowing  like  a  river  ! 

To  see  the  pale  lip  quiver 
Of  hunger,  pain  and  woe, 

In  new  and  grateful  gladness  ! 
To  mark  the  warm  tear  flow. 

No  more  the  tear  of  sadness  ! 
To  bless  the  pining  seed 

Of  squalidness  and  toil 

That  drags  on  earth's  cold  soil, 
With  labor's  generous  meed  ! 

Oh  !  my  pent  soul  is  burning 
To  place  in  each  thin  hand 

Its  lawful,  rightful  earning, 
Withheld  in  Christian  land  ! 

To  clothe  Want's  shivering  limbs, 
To  see  the  poor  man  righted, 

To  wake  the  cheerful  hymns 
Of  industry  requited  ! 

Strength  ! — oh  !  that  I  had  strength ! 

To  rouse  the  spirits  up. 

In  lethargy  that  mope 
O'er  their  own  good  or  ill, 
To  others'  callous  still ! 

To  stir  the  wave  of  mind, 
To  bid  the  tide  of  feeling 
Through  thousand  bosoms  stealing. 

Flow  for  our  suffering  kind .' 
Or,  when  my  full  heart  grows 

Heavy  with  aching  thought 
Of  life's  unnumbered  woes,— 

To  know  that  I  had  taught 
One  spirit  to  awake, 

One  breast  with  deepened  tone 
To  feel — to  weep — to  ache  ! — 

Nor  weep  and  ache  alone. 
But  act — and  speak — and  move 

In  suffering's  cause  of  weakness  ! 
Lab'ring  'mid  works  of  love. 

With  truth  and  virtue's  meekness  ! 

Power ! — would  that  I  had  power ! 

To  shake  the  hearts  of  stone 
That  in  pride's  moated  castles 

Sit  selfishly  alone  ! 
Heedless  earth's  cry  of  sorrowing 

From  those  who  faint  and  toil. 
Scarce  from  stern  grandeur  borrowing 

A  breathing  on  its  soil ! 
'To  spread,  o'er  land  and  sea, 

The  arm  of  strong  protection, 
'Where'er  the  helpless  be. 

Of  every  clime's  complexion  ! 
To  shield  the  homeless  poor 

Who  droop  in  trembling  sorrow, 

Whose  part,  to-day — to-morrow, 
Is  ever — to  endure! 

And  where  the  weeping  willow 
Of  sadness  now  is  seen. 
To  plant  the  bright  evergreen. 

And  joy's  fresh  rose  to  guide ! 
.His  silken,  downy  pillow 


To  take  from  pamper'd  pride  : 
To  win  from  rich-robed  pleasure 
Her  hoards  of  idle  treasure. 

And  make,  of  gold  and  gems. 

Abiding  diadems ! 
Such  as  on  angel-brow 

Might  rest — illum'd  the  while 

With  God's  benignant  smile, 
And  heaven's  responding  glow  ! 

I  have  not  wealth  :  Thou  know'st  it, 

Thou — who  hast  given  me  bread  : 
Power  ! — Strength  ! — I  cannot  boast  it; 

Oh  I  aching  heart  and  head. 
What  can  ye  do  for  sorrow  ? 

What  can  ye  do  to  bless 
This  world,  whose  each  to-morrow 

Ne'er  makes  its  suffering  less? 
Alas  !  not  these  possessing. 

My  lowly  prayer  must  rise 
Up  to  that  God,  whose  blessing 

Marks  each  mute  sacrifice. 
That  He  my  soul  would  keep 
From  apathy's  dead  sleep. 
Teach  it  for  Misery's  smart, 
And  every  aching  heart, 
Still  mournfully  to  weep. 
Still  tenderly  to  feel, 
Though  impotent  to  heal ! 
Still,  by  a  kind  smile  bless, 

x-Vs  He  hath  made  it  able, — 

The  face,  or  pale,  or  sable, 
That  saddens  with  distress  ! 
Still  speak  an  earnest  word 
For  woe  that  sits  alone, 

Tho',  by  my  feeble  tone 
No  other  breast  be  stirr'd  ! 

If  only  in  my  own 
Its  echo  may  be  heard,  « 

Each  kind  pulse  quickening, — 
He — He  may  bless  the  mite 

I  to  his  treasury  bring, 

And  love's  poor  offering 
Make  welcome  in  His  sight ! 
Salenif  New  Jersey. 


.     BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cosmos,  Part  2  ; 
Morse'' s  Cero graphic  Atlas,  Parts  3  and  4,  includ- 
ing good  maps  of  California  and  Texas  ;  and  Dr. 
Durbin^s  Observations  in  the  East,  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  with  many  plates.  We  see  that  very 
high  praise  is  given  by  American  critics  to  this 
work ;  and  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  more 
copious  reviews  of  it  from  England. 

Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing, Nos.  29  and  30.  The  English  Dramatic 
Poets,  by  Charles  Lamb.  We  understand  that  in 
their  American  Library  will  appear  a  volume  by 
the  Author  of  **  A  New  Home,"  which  will  be 
eagerly  sought  for. 

Paine  &  Btjrgess.  The  Artist,  Merchant  and 
Statesman,  by  Mr.  Lester  ;  and  Prairiedom,  by  a 
Southron. 


COLONNA   THE   PAINTER. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

COLONNA    THE   PAINTER.— A    TALE    OF   ITALY 
AND    THE    ARTS. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  pale  citrons  blow, 
And  golden  fruits  through  dark  green  foliage  glow? 

0  soft  the  breeze  that  breathes  from  that  blue  sky  ! 
Still  stand  the  myrtles  and  the  laurels  high. 

Know'st  thou  it  well  ?    O  thither,  friend ! 
Thither  with  ihee,  beloved !  would  I  wend ! 

Know'st  thou  the  house?    On  columns  rests  its  height ; 
Shines  the  saloon  ;  the  chambers  glisten  bright : 
And  marble  figures  stand  and  look  at  me — 
Ah,  thou  poor  child  !  what  have  they  done  to  thee? 

Know'st  thou  it  well  ?     O  thither,  friend  ! 

Thither  with  thee,  protector!  would  I  wend  ! 

»S.  T.  Coleridge,  from  Goethe. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  had  ffiven  peace  to 
Europe,  and  insipidity  to  a  soldier's  life,  I  returned 
with  my  regiment  to  B ,  and  too  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  lounging  hahits  and  quiet  security  of 
parade  and  garrison  service  were  miserable  substi- 
tutes for  the  high  and  stirring  excitement  of  the 
bivouac,  the  skirmish,  and  the  battle.  I  found  my- 
self gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of  mental  atro- 
phy, perilous  alike  to  physical  and  moral  health  ; 
and,  after  a  fruitless  struggle  of  some  months  with 
these  morbid  longings  for  old  habits  and  associa- 
tions, I  determined  to  quit  the  army,  and  to  realize 
the  favorite  day-dream  of  my  early  youth — a  walk 
through  Italy  :  hoping  by  two  years  of  travel  and 
incessant  intercourse  with  men  and  books,  to  gain 
a  fresh  hold  upon  life  and  happiness,  and  to  repair, 
in  some  measure,  those  deficiencies  in  ray  educa- 
tion, which  the  premature  adoption  of  a  military 
life  had  necessarily  involved. 

Pausing  a  few  days  at  Vienna,  I  formed  a  friend- 
ly intimacy  with  a  young  and  intelUgent  Venetian 

of  the  ancient  senatorial  house  of  F i ;  and,  on 

my  return  through  Venice,  after  a  rewarding 
and  delightful  residence  of  two  years  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  I  met  my  Vienna  friend  in  one  of  the 
taverns  of  St.  Mark's.  After  a  cordial  greeting, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  A^enice  on 
the  ensuing  day,  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  and 
villa  in  Lombardy,  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  deceased 
relative.  The  gardens,  he  added,  covered  the 
slope  of  a  romantic  and  woody  hill,  which  com- 
manded a  wide  view  over  the  classic  shores  and 
environs  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  ;  and  the  mansion, 
although  time-worn  and  ruinous,  contained  some 
fine  old  paintings,  and  a  store  of  old  books  and 
manuscripts,  which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  ages. 

1  had  already  experienced  the  keen  delight  of  ex- 
ploring the  mines  of  literary  wealth  contained  in 
the  old  libraries  of  Italy,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  cordial  invitation  to  accompany  him, 
which  closed  this  alluring  description  of  his  Lom- 
bard villa. 

We  left  Venice  the  following  morning,  and,  pro- 
ceeding by  easy  journeys  through  Padua  and  Ve- 
rona, we  reached  the  villa  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  and  installed  ourselves  in  the  least  de- 
cayed apartments  of  the  ruinous,  but  still  imposing 
and  spacious  mansion.  On  the  ensuing  day  I  rose 
early,  and  hastened  to  examine  some  large  fresco 
I  paintings  in  the  saloon,  which  had  powerfully  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  during  a  cursory  view  by  lamp- 
light. They  were  admirably  designed,  and,  from 
the  recurrence  in  all  of  the  remarkable  form  and 
features  of  a  young  man  of  great  personal  beauty, 
they  were  evidently  a  connected  series ;  but,  with 


the  exception  of  two,  the  coloring  and  details  were 
nearly  obliterated  by  time  and  the  humid  air  from 
the  contiguous  lake.  Upon  scrolls  beneath  the  two 
least  injured  paintings  were  the  inscriptions  of  La 
Scoperta  and  La  Vendetta ;  and  the  incidents  delin- 
eated in  them  were  so  powerfully  drawn,  and  so 
full  of  dramatic  expression ,  that  a  novelist  of  mod- 
erate ingenuity  would  readily  have  constructed 
from  them  an  effective  romance.  The  picture  sub- 
scribed La  Scoperta  represented  the  interior  of  an 
elegant  saloon,  decorated  in  Italian  taste  with  pic- 
tures, busts,  and  candelabra.  In  the  foreground 
was  seated  a  young  artist,  in  the  plain  garb  ren- 
dered familiar  to  modern  eyes  by  the  portraits  of 
Raphael  and  other  painters  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry ;  a  short  cloak  and  doublet  of  black  cloth,  and 
tight  black  pantaloons  of  woven  silk.  The  form 
and  features  of  this  youth  were  eminently  noble. 
His  countenance  beamed  with  dignity  and  power, 
and  his  tall  figure  displayed  a  classic  symmetry 
and  grandeur  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  that 
magnificent  statue,  the  reposing  Discobolus.  Be- 
fore him  were  an  easel  and  canvass,  on  which  was 
distinguishable  the  roughly-sketched  likeness  of  a 
robust  and  middle-aged  man,  sitting  opposite  to 
him  in  the  middle-ground  of  the  picture,  and  richly 
attired  in  a  Spanish  mantle  of  velvet.  His  sleeves 
were  slashed  and  embroidered  in  the  fashion  of  the 
period,  and  his  belt  and  dagger  glittered  with 
adornments  of  gold  and  jewels ;  while  his  golden 
spurs,  and  the  steel  corslet  which  covered  his  am- 
ple chest,  indicated  a  soldier  of  distinguished  rank. 
In  the  background  stood  a  tall  and  handsome  youth, 
leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  window-niche. 
He  was  attired  in  the  splendid  costume  of  the  Ve- 
netian nobles,  as  represented  in  the  portraits  of  Ti- 
tian and  Paul  Veronese,  and  his  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  painter  and  his  model  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  and  wondering  solicitude.  And 
truly  the  impassioned  looks  and  attitudes  of  the  in- 
dividuals before  him  were  well  adapted  to  excite 
sympathy  and  astonishment.  The  young  artist  sat 
erect,  his  tall  figure  somewhat  thrown  back,  and 
his  right  hand  holding  the  pencil,  was  resting  on 
the  elbow  of  his  chair  ;  while  from  his  glov/ing  and 
dilated  features,  intense  hatred  and  mortal  defiance 
blazed  out  upon  the  man  whose  portrait  he  had  be- 
gun to  paint.  In  the  delineation  of  the  broad  and 
knitted  brow,  the  eagle-fierceness  of  the  full  and 
brilliant  eye,  and  the  stern  compression  of  the  lips, 
the  unknown  artist  had  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful, and  not  less  so  in  the  display  of  very  opposite 
emotions  in  the  harsh  and  repulsive  lineaments  of 
the  personage  silting  for  his  portrait.  The  wild 
expression  of  every  feature  indicated  that  he  had 
suddenly  made  some  strange  and  startling  discov- 
ery. His  face  was  of  a  livid  and  deadly  yellow  ; 
his  small  and  deep-set  eyes  were  fixed  in  the  wide 
stare  of  terror  upon  the  artist ;  and  his  person  wfs 
half  raised  from  his  seat,  while  his  hands  convul- 
sively clutched  the  elbows  of  the  chair.  In  short, 
his  look  and  gesture  were  those  of  a  man  who, 
while  unconscious  of  danger,  had  suddenly  roused 
a  sleeping  lion. 

The  companion  picture,  called  La  Vendetta, 
portrayed  a  widely  different  scene  and  circum- 
stance. The  locality  was  a  deep  ravine,  the  shelv- 
ing sides  of  which  were  thickly  covered  with  trees  ; 
and  the  background  of  this  woody  hollow  was 
blocked  up  to  a  considerable  height,  by  the  leafy 
branches  of  recently-hewn  timber.  In  the  right 
foreground  were  two  horses,  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  at  their  feet  the  bleeding  corpses* of  two  men, 
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clothed  in  splendid  Greek  costume.  On  the  left 
of  the  paintinja^  appeared  the  young  Venetian  noble- 
man before  described :  he  was  on  horseback,  and 
watching',  with  looks  of  deep  interest  and  excite- 
ment, the  issue  of  a  mortal  combat  between  the 
two  prominent  figures  in  La  Scopcrta.  But  here 
the  younger  man  was  no  longer  in  the  plain  and 
unassuming  garb  of  an  artist.  He  was  attired 
in  a  richly-embroidered  vest  of  scarlet  and  gold  ; 
white  pantaloons  of  woven  silk  displayed  advan- 
tageously the  full  and  perfect  contour  of  his  limbs  ; 
while  a  short  mantello  of  dark  blue  velvet  fell 
gracefully  from  his  shoulders,  and  a  glossy  feather 
in  his  Spanish  hat  waved  over  his  fine  features, 
which  told  an  eloquent  tale  of  triumph  and  of  grati- 
fied revenge. 

His  antagonist,  a  man  of  large  and  muscular 
proportions,  was  apparelled  as  in  tlie  other  picture, 
excepting  that  he  had  no  mantle,  and  was  cased  in 
back  and  breast  armor  of  scaled  steel.  He  had 
been  just  disarmed ;  his  sword,  of  formidable 
length,  had  flown  above  his  head,  while  a  naked 
dagger  lay  on  the  ground  under  his  left  hand, 
which  hung  lifeless  by  his  side  :  and  from  a  gaping 
wound  in  the  wrist  issued  a  stream  of  blood. 

The  sword-point  of  the  young  painter  was  buried 
in  the  throat  of  his  mailed  opponent,  whose  livid 
hue  and  rayless  eyeballs  already  indicated  that  his 
wound  was  mortal. 

I  was  intently  gazing  upon  these  mysterious  pic- 
tures, when  my  friend  entered  the  saloon,  and  in 
reply  to  my  eager  inquiries,  informed  me  that  the 
series  of  paintings  around  us  portrayed  some  ro- 
mantic family  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  that  these  frescoes  had  been 
designed  by  an  able  amateur  artist,  who  was  indeed 
the  hero  of  this  romance  of  Italian  life,  and  after 
whom  this  apartment  was  still  called  the  Saloon 
of  Colonna.  The  late  proprietor  of  the  villa,  he 
continued,  had  mentioned  some  years  since  the 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  in  the  library,  which 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  on  these 
pictured  walls,  and  which,  if  we  could  find  it,  would 
well  reward  the  trouble  of  perusal. 

My  curiosity  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  this 
intelligence.  Telling  ray  friend  that  I  would  in- 
vestigate his  books  while  he  visited  his  tenants,  I 
proceeded  after  breakfast  to  the  library  ;  and,  after 
some  hours  of  fruitless  search,  I  discovered,  in  a 
mass  of  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  an  untitled,  but 
apparently  connected  narrative,  which  forcibly  ar- 
rested my  attention,  by  the  romantic  charm  of  the 
incidents,  the  energy  of  the  language,  and  the  spir- 
ited criticisms  on  fine  art  with  which  it  was  inter- 
woven. The  hero  of  the  tale  was  an  ardent  and 
imaginative  Italian  ;  at  once  a  painter  and  an  im- 
provisatore  ;  a  man  of  powerful  and  expansive 
intellect ;  and  glowing  with  intenss  enthusiasm  for 
classic  and  ancient  lore,  and  for  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  nature.  The  diction  of  this  manuscript  was, 
like  the  man  it  portrayed,  lofty  and  impassioned  ; 
and,  when  describing  the  rich  landscapes  of  Italy, 
or  the  wonders  of  human  art  which  adorn  that  fa- 
vored region,  it  occasionally  arose  into  a  sustained 
harmony,  a  rythmical  beauty  and  balance,  of  which 
no  modern  language  but  that  of  Italy  is  suscepti- 
ble. Dipping  at  random  through  its  pages,  I  saw 
with  delight  the  name  of  Colonna  ;  and,  ere  long, 
discovered  an  animated  description  of  the  singular 
scene  portrayed  in  La  Scoperta. 

On  ray  friend's  return  in  the  evening,  I  held  up 
the  manuscript  in  triumph  as  he  approached  ;  and, 
after  a  repasi  in  the  Colonna  saloon,  seasoned  by 


the  anticipations  of  an  intellectual  treat,  F i, 

who,  although  a  Venetian,  could  read  his  native 
tongue  with  Roman  purity  of  accent,  opened  at 
my  request  the  time-stained  volume,  and  read  as 
fallows : 

CHAPTER    I. 

On  a  bright  May  moniing,  in  the  year  1575,  my 
gondola  was  gliding  under  the  guns  of  a  Turkish 
frigate  in  the  harbor  of  Venice,  when  she  fired  a 
broadside  in  compliment  to  the  Doge's  marriage 
with  the  Adriatic.  The  rolling  of  the  stately 
vessel  gave  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  light  vehicle 
in  which  I  was  then  standing,  to  obtain  a  belter 
view  of  the  festivities  around  me  ;  the  unexpected 
and  stunning  report  deprived  me  for  a  moment  of 
self-possession  and  balance,  and  I  was  precipitated 
into  the  water.  The  encumbrance  of  a  cloak  ren- 
dered swimming  impracticable,  and,  after  some 
vain  attempts  to  remain  on  the  surface,  I  went 
down.  When  restored  to  consciousness,  I  found 
myself  in  the  gondola,  supported  by  a  young  man, 
whose  dripping  garments  told  me  that  I  had  been 
saved  from  untimely  death  by  his  courage  and 
promptitude.  "  Our  bath  has  been  a  cold  one," 
said  he,  addressing  me  with  a  friendly  and  cheer- 
ing smile.  Too  much  exhausted  to  reply,  I 
could  only  grasp  his  hand  with  silent  and  express- 
ive fervor.  This  incident  deprived  the  festival  of 
all  attraction  ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  regained  suf- 
ficient strength,  the  young  stranger  proposed  that 
we  should  return  to  the  city  for  a  change  of 
dress.  Still  weak  and  exhausted,  I  gladly  as- 
sented to  the  proposal,  and  we  left  the  Bucentoro 
escorted  by  a  thousand  vessels,  and  saluted  by  the 
thunders  of  innumerable  cannon,  proceeding  to  the 
open  sea  to  celebrate  the  high  espousals. 

My  companion  left  me  at  the  portal  of  my  fa- 
ther's palace.  He  refused  to  enter  it,  nor  would  he 
reveal  his  name  and  residence  ;  but  he  embraced 
me  cordially,  and  promised  an  early  visit.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
banish  the  image  of  my  unknown  benefactor  from 
my  memory.  It  was  obvious,  from  his  accent, 
that  he  was  no  Venetian.  His  language  was  the 
purest  Tuscan,  and  conveyed  in  a  voice  rich,  deep, 
and  impassioned,  beyond  any  in  my  experience. 
He  was  attired  in  the  dark  and  homely  garb  of  a 
student  in  painting  ;  but  he  was  in  the  full  bloom 
of  youth,  and  his  tall  fijrure  was  cast  in  the  finest 
mould  of  masculine  beauty.  His  raven  locks 
clustered  round  a  lofty  and  capacious  brow  ;  his 
full  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence  and  fire  ; 
while  his  fresh  and  finely  compressed  lips  indicated 
habits  of  decision  and  refinement,  and  gave  a  name- 
less charm  to  all  he  uttered.  His  deportment  was 
noble,  intellectual,  and  commanding  ;  his  step 
bounding  and  elastic ;  and  there  was  an  impressive 
and  startling  vehemence,  a  fervor  and  impetuosity, 
in  every  look  and  gesture,  which  made  me  regard 
him  as  one  of  a  new  and  almost  supernatural 
order  of  beings.  My  heart  swelled  with  an  aching 
and  uncontrollable  impatience  to  see  him  again, 
which  quickened  every  pulse  to  feverish  rapidity  ; 
my  senses,  however,  were  still  confused  and 
giddy  with  long  immersion  in  the  water,  and  I 
endeavored  1o  recruit  my  exhausted  powers  by 
repose.  The  evening  found  me  more  tranquil,  and 
I  wandered  forth  to  view  the  regatta  on  the  grand 
canal.  These  boat-races  greatly  contribute  to 
form  the  skill  and  energy  which  distinguish  the 
Venetian  mariners.  Strength,  dexterity,  and 
ardor,  are  indispensable  to  success  in  contending 
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for  the  prizes  ;  and  the  eager  competition  of  the 
candidates  imparts  an  intense  interest  to  these 
festivities,  which  require  only  a  Pindar  to  elevate 
them  into  classical  importance.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  spacious  canal  was  foaming  with  the 
dash  of  oars,  and  resounding  with  the  exuberant 
gaiety  of  the  Venetians  ;  while  the  tapestried  bal- 
conies of  the  surrounding  palaces  were  crowded 
with  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Venice  ;  and 
the  glittering  windows  reflected  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  happy  faces  innumerable. 

Proceeding  to  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  I  paced  in 
a  contemplative  mood  over  its  surface  until  the  day 
closed,  and  the  night  breeze  diffused  a  delicious 
coolness.  I  looked  into  several  of  the  taverns 
under  the  arcades  to  observe  the  company  assem- 
bled, and  fancied  that  I  discerned  in  one  of  them 
the  generous  youth  who  had  rescued  me  from 
such  imminent  danger.  Availing  myself  of  Vene- 
tian privilege,  I  entered  without  unmasking,  and 
found  my  conjecture  verified.  This  tavern  was 
the  habitual  resort  of  the  artists  resident  in  Ven- 
ice, and  the  assembled  indviduals  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  vehement  controversy. 

Paul  Veronese  was  addressing  them  as  I  en- 
tered. "  Who,"  said  he,  "  is  most  competent  to 
pass  judgment  upon  a  work  of  art?  Certainly  the 
man  who  has  accurately  observed  the  appearances 
of  nature,  and  who  can  determine  the  limits  of 
art.  I  despise  the  dotards  who  contend,  that  a 
man  of  taste  and  intellect  must  have  been  a  dauber 
of  canvass  before  he  can  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  a  picture.  The  ludicrous  certificate  of  approval 
which  the  German  horse-dealers  chalked  upon  the 
bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark's,  outweighed,  in  my 
estimation,  a  volume  of  professional  cant.  Trained 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  trade  in  the  studs 
of  Germany,  they  felt  and  understood  all  the 
excellence  of  these  magnificent  works  of  art.  They 
recognized  at  once  the  noble  character  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  even  distinguished  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  each  individual  horse.  The  superlative  excellence 
of  their  heads,  and  the  fiery  impatience  of  control 
which  they  exhibit,  cannot  be  understood  or  con- 
veyed by  mere  perseverance  in  drawing.  No  painter 
who  resides  in  the  interior,  can  understand  the 
merits  of  a  sea-piece  ;  nor  can  the  devout  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  criticise  a  Venus  of  our  venerable  Titian,  so 
well  as  any  despot  of  the  East  who  owns  a  seraglio." 

"  True,"  replied  another  artist,  whose  full 
round  tones  and  rich  emphasis  bespoke  him  a 
Roman  ;  "  but  taste  is  not  intuitive  ;  nor  can  it  be 
attained  by  merely  studying  the  appearances  of 
nature  and  the  theories  of  art.  We  must  also 
explore  the  rich  treasures  of  painting  which  adorn 
and  dignify  our  beautiful  Italy.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  to  study  a  single  specimen  of  each  great 
master  ;  we  must  patiently  and  repeatedly  exam- 
ine his  progressive  improvements  and  his  various 
styles.  By  perseverance  in  this  process,  a  young 
artist  will  beneficially  exercise  his  eye  and  his 
judgment,  and  will  readily  distinguish  the  best 
pictures  in  a  collection.  Any  degree  of  discipline 
short  of  this  will  be  inadequate  to  raise  him  above 
the  level  of  the  mob,  which  followed  in  procession 
the  Madonna  of  Cimabue,  and  lauded  it  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  art,  because  they  had  never  seen  any- 
thing better." 

The  young  stranger  now  addressed  them  with 
much  animation :  "  I  presume  not  to  decide," 
said  he,  "  how  far  the  last  speaker  is  correct  in  his 
opinions.  The  incessant  noise  on  the  piazza  pre- 
cludes any  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject ; 


but  so  far  as  I  could  collect  the  subject  of  Maestro 
Paul's  opinion,  I  understood  him  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  limits  of  art.  I  trust  he 
will  pardon  so  young  an  artist,  for  uttering  senti- 
ments at  variance  with  his  own  ;  and  that  I  shall 
not  lose  ground  in  his  esteem,  if  I  contend  tiiat 
every  object  in  art  is  material,  and  that  ideal  forms 
and  models  of  excellence  are  absurdities.  An 
Aspasia  and  a  Phryne,  youthful  and  lovely,  may 
be  elevated  into  a  Pallas  and  a  Venus,  by  an  able 
and  imaginative  painter,  whose  excited  fancy  will 
readily  improve  upon  his  models,  and  invest  each 
feature,  form,  and  attitude,  with  classical  and 
appropriate  expression.  But  an  ideal  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  woman,  destitute  of  every  attri- 
bute arising  from  climate  and  national  peculiari- 
ties, is  a  phantom  of  the  brain.  And  yet,  how 
many  common-place  artists,  who  have  consumed 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  lives  in  drawing 
from  plaster-casts,  call  these  insufferably  vacant 
faces  and  forms  genuine  art,  and  affect  to  look 
down  upon  the  master-spirits  who  have  immortal- 
ized themselves  by  matchless  portraits  of  the  jrreat 
men  and  beautiful  women  of  their  own  times  !" 

The  parties  soon  after  separated,  and  Paul 
Veronese  left  the  tavern,  accompanied  by  the 
stranger.  I  followed,  and  observed  them  walking 
round  the  piazza,  and  pausing  occasionally  to  listen 
to  the  melodious  barcaroles,  and  sportive  sallies 
of  the  gay  Venetians.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Merceria,  the  youth  saluted  and  left  his  compan- 
ion, and  I  promptly  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  unmask  and  approach  him.  He  immedi- 
ately recognized  me,  and  expressed  himself  grati- 
fied to  observe,  that  my  accident  had  been  unat- 
tended with  evil  consequences.  I  repeated  warmly 
my  acknowledgments,  and  assured  him  of  my 
ardent  wish  to  prove  my  gratitude,  by  rendering 
him  any  service  in  my  power.  He  appeared, 
however,  rather  disconcerted  than  pleased  by 
these  professions,  and  exclaimed  with  some  vehe- 
mence, "  What  have  I  done  for  you  that  I  would 
not  readily  have  attempted  for  the  lowest  of  human 
beings?  How  many  a  wretch  throws  himself 
from  a  precipice  into  the  deep,  to  bring  up  a  pal- 
try coin  !  I  have  been  taught  to  think  that  exag- 
gerated praise  for  the  performance  of  a  mere  act 
of  duty,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  vanity  and 
cowardice ;  and  I  predict  the  decay  of  true  hero- 
ism and  public  spirit,  from  the  growing  practice 
of  commemorating  trivial  events  and  trivial  men  by 
statues,  columns,  and  inscriptions." 

"  You  may  disclaim  all  merit,"  I  replied  ;  "  but 
I  cannot  forget,  that  to  save  the  life  of  a  stranger, 
you  bounded  from  the  lofty  bulwark  of  a  frigate. 
I  maintain,  that  there  is  something  godlike  in  the 
man,  who  hazards  his  life  with  such  generous 
promptitude  ;  and  I  think,  you  cannot  but  admit, 
that  gratitude  is  the  strongest  and  most  agreeable 
tie  which  binds  society  together.  Surely,  then, 
if  the  fervent  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  it  be  a 
failing,  it  is  an  amiable  one." 

He  took  my  hand,  and  gave  me  a  look  of  cor- 
dial sympathy,  but  said  nothing  in  reply.  I  warmly 
urged  him  to  pass  the  evening  w'ith  me  ;  he  as- 
sented, and  we  proceeded  in  a  gondola  up  the 
grand  canal  to  my  abode.  During  supper,  the 
conversation  was  gay  and  spirited,  but  confined  to 
generalities  ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  released 
from  the  presence  of  menials,  that  our  ideas  flowed 
with  unrestrained  freedom  and  confidence.  The 
government  and  state-policy  of  Venice  were  passed 
in  review  :  and  my  guest  lauded  the  wisdom  of  the 
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senate,  in  having  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
concluding  with  honor  the  arduous  struggle  they 
had  maintained  against  the  fonnidable  power  of 
Turkey.  He  rejoiced  that  the  doge  could  again 
espouse  the  Adriatic  sea-nymph,  with  all  the  ac- 
customed display  of  pomp  and  power,  and  remarked 
how  essential  to  the  safety  and  independence  of 
Venice  was  the  uninterrupted  annual  celebration 
of  a  festival,  which  fostered  the  pride  and  courage 
of  the  people. 

"  Our  ancient  bride,"  I  replied,  "  has  of  late 
exhibited  some  ominous  symptoms  of  caprice  and 
inconstancy.  The  ceremony  should  have  taken 
place  two  days  since,  but  the  wild  goddess  was 
restive  and  untamable,  and  insulted  the  old  doge, 
her  destined  spouse,  by  rolling  the  bodies  of  a 
dozen  drowned  wretches  up  the  grand  canal  to  the 
stairs  of  his  palace.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who 
exercised  some  influence  over  the  capricious  fair 
one,  is  unfortunately  no  more  ;  and  Columbus,  the 
hero  of  whom  Genoa  proved  herself  so  unworthy, 
has  explored  and  subdued  for  the  princes  of  Cas- 
tile, the  genuine  iVmphitrite,  in  comparison  with 
whom  the  bride  of  Venice  is  a  mere  nymph." 

"  The  destinies  of  A^enice,"  he  observed,  with 
a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  manner,  "must  be  ac- 
complished. She  has  reached,  and  probably 
passed,  the  climax  of  her  political  greatness. 
Other  nations,  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  possess- 
ing greater  local  advantages,  have  commenced 
their  maritime  career,  and  this  proud  republic  must 
submit  to  decline  and  fall,  as  mightier  states  have 
done  before  her.  Already  I  perceive  symptoms  of 
unsoundness  in  her  political  institutions,  of  declin- 
ing energy  and  shallow  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
her  wars  and  negotiations.  If  you  could  not  pre- 
serve by  resolute  defence  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which 
has  owned  your  sway  for  a  century,  you  might 
have  saved  it  by  the  feasy  and  obvious  expedient  of 
allowing  the  Sultan  to  receive  at  a  cheaper  rate 
his  annual  supply  of  its  delicious  wines ;  and  by 
refusing  to  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Famaugusta 
the  Christian  corsairs,  who  capture  the  beauties 
destined  for  the  seraglio.  The  sweet  island  of 
Love  is  now  lost  forever  to  the  state  of  Venice, 
and  its  incomparable  wines  become  every  year 
more  rare  and  costly  throughout  Italy." 

The  keen  edge  of  his  remarks  touched  me  sen- 
sibly, and  wounded  all  my  pride  of  birth  and  coun- 
try. This  revulsion  of  feeling  did  not  escape  the 
quick  perception  of  my  guest :  the  recollection  that 
he  was  speaking  thus  unguardedly  to  the  son  of  a 
Venetian  senator,  seemed  to  flash  upon  him,  and  he 
closed  the  discussion  by  remarking  with  a  smile, 
that  we  were  in  Venice,  that  Venetian  walls  pos- 
sessed the  faculty  of  hearing,  and  that  there  would 
be  discretion  in  a  change  of  subject.  I  briefly 
assented  to  the  necessity  of  being  guarded  in  the 
vicinity  of  Venetian  domestics,  who  were  occasion- 
ally agents  of  the  police ;  and,  after  a  pause  of 
recollection,  he  resumed. 

"It  is  time,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  speak  of 
myself  and  of  my  object  in  Venice.  I  am  a  native 
of  Florence,  and  a  painter.  Wearied  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  skeletons  of  Florentine  art,  T  came 
here  to  study  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Venetian 
school.  The  worKs  of  Titian  realize  everything 
M^hich  is  valuable  and  essential  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, and  the  student  who  does  not  pursue  the  track 
of  this  great  master,  will  never  attain  high  rank  as 
a  painter.  In  Venice,  the  public  voice  has  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  taste  and  fine  art,  and 
the  artists  collectively  exercise  little  influence  on 


public  opinion.  Titian  fascinates  all  amateurs,  and 
every  artist  admits  his  incomparable  excellence  in 
the  great  essential  of  painting,  which  is  truth  of 
coloring. 

"  I  am  still  too  much  a  novice  in  the  theories  of 
your  beautiful  art,"  I  replied,  "  to  contend  this  point 
with  you  ;  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  siiggest  the 
probability  that  you  are  disgusted  with  the  severity 
of  the  Tuscan  school.  Your  abhorrence  of  the 
yoke  you  have  escaped  from  impels  you  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  your  admiration  of  Venetian 
art  is  heightened  by  contrasting  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Titian,  with  the  bones  and  sinews  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Nevertheless,  I  will  hazard  a  prediction, 
that  instead  of  abandoning  forever  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  the  Florentine  school,  you  will  eventually 
resume  and  abide  by  them.  Our  graceful  Titian 
is  the  prince  of  colorists,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  drawing  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  he  retorted  with  a 
smile,  "  if  I  doubt  whether  your  position  can  be 
maintained.  I  infer  from  the  tendency  of  your  re- 
marks that  you  consider  drawing  of  primary  impor- 
tance. I  admit  that  drawing  is  essential  to  give 
truth  and  symmetry  of  proportion,  and  is  therefore 
a  necessary  evil ;  but  a  finished  picture  represents 
the  surfaces  of  things :  surfaces  are  distinguisha- 
ble only  by  coloring,  and  therefore  I  maintain  that 
coloring  is  the  real  object,  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
art.  To  class  drawing  above  painting,  is  to  prefer 
the  scaflTold  to  the  building,  the  rude  and  early 
stages  to  the  full  and  rich  maturity  of  art.  What  are 
the  sharp  and  vigorous  lines  of  Michael  Angelo  but 
dreams  and  shadows,  compared  with  the  pure  and 
exquisite  vitality  of  a  head  by  Titian  ?  Any  beard- 
less Tyro  may,  by  plodding  industry,  produce  a 
drawing  as  accurate,  if  not  as  free,  as  the  oif-hand 
sketches  of  Raifaelle  ;  but  to  delineate  real  life 
with  its  exquisitely  blended  tints  and  demi-tints ; 
its  tender  outlines,  and  evanescent  shades  of  char- 
acter and  expression ;  to  accomplish  all  this  by 
lines  and  angles  is  impossible.  It  requires  the 
magic  aid  of  coloring,  controlled  by  that  deep  and 
rare  perception  of  the  beautiful,  that  wondrous  har- 
mony of  intellect  and  feeling,  which  is  the  immedi- 
ate gift  of  Heaven,  and  the  proudest,  highest  attri- 
bute of  man." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
the  Venetian  school,"  I  rejoined  ;  "  and  I  admit,  in 
many  respects,  the  force  of  your  reasoning.  It  is, 
however,  a  question  with  me,  whether  the  enthu- 
siastic disciples  of  Titian  are  not  in  danger  of  pur- 
suing the  material  and  perishable,  rather  than  ihe 
intellectual  and  permanent  in  painting.  The  glo- 
rious coloring  of  this  great  master  will  fade  under 
the  action  of  time  and  humidity,  and  betray  his  de- 
ficiencies in  drawing ;  whereas  the  moral  grandeur 
of  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes,  which  derive  no  aid 
from  coloring,  will  endure  as  long  as  the  v.'alls 
which  they  adorn.  I  would  gladly  hear  you  con- 
test this  point  with  the  Roman  artist  who  addressed 
Maestro  Paul  this  evening  at  the  tavern.  I  feel 
too  much  my  own  deficiency  in  technical  phrase 
and  knowledge  to  vindicate  my  opinions  success- 
fully." 

"  That  Eoman,"  said  he,  *'  is  an  intellectual 
and  accomplished  man,  but  he  wants  a  painter's 
eye,  and  should  rather  have  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  to  literature.  He  has,  however,  pursued 
the  fine  arts  professionally,  and  he  is  eloquent  and 
resolute  in  the  defence  of  his  opinions ;  but  the 
nature  which  he  has  studied  is  destitute  of  life  and 
coloring ;  it  exists  only  in  marble  and  plaster,  and 
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he  would  lather  copy  the  single  and  motionless 
attitude  of  an  antique  statue,  than  study  the  fine 
forms  and  eloquent  features  with  which  Italy 
abounds.  He  is,  in  short,  a  sedentary  idler,  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  great  book  of 
nature,  and  would  rather  fire  at  a  wooden  eagle  on 
a  pole,  than  pursue  the  kingly  bird  amidst  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Apennines.  He  assumed  the  un- 
warrantable liberty  of  severely  censuring  Paul 
Veronese's  grand  picture  of  the '  Nuptials  of  Cana,' 
in  the  presence  of  that  noble  artist.  He  objected 
to  the  insignificant  appearance  of  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  to  their  position  at  the  table  in  the  mid- 
dle-ground of  the  picture.  The  painter  introduced 
them  into  this  great  work  because  their  presence 
was  indispensable  ;  but  he  avoided  giving  them  any 
prominent  position,  conceiving  it  impossible  for  any 
human  artist  to  convey  an  adequate  personification 
of  our  glorious  Redeemer.  Moreover,  they  were 
but  accessory  to  his  real  object,  w^hich  was  to  rep- 
resent the  busy  crowd  of  guests,  the  banquet,  and 
the  architecture.  In  these  respects  the  artist  has 
been  eminently  successful.  The  painting  abounds 
with  harmony,  and  the  incidents  are  told  with  all 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  Spanish  novel.  The  most 
prominent  figures  are  musicians  at  a  table  in  the 
fore-ground,  performing  a  concert  upon  elegant 
instruments.  Paul  Veronese  is  leading  with  grace 
and  spirit  on  a  violin ;  Titian,  the  great  ruler  of 
harmony,  is  performing  on  a  violoncello  ;  Bassano 
and  Tintorett,  upon  other  instruments.  They  are 
painted  with  wonderful  truth  of  character  and  ex- 
pression ;  they  are  magnificently  attired,  and  their 
personal  appearance  is  eminently  noble  and  dig- 
nified. Around  the  bride's  table  are  assembled 
the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  present 
age  ;  all  admirable  portraits,  and  abounding  with 
dramatic  expression.  The  atmosphere  in  the  back- 
ground is  clear  and  transparent,  and  exhibits  in 
sharp  and  brilliant  relief  the  Palladian  magnificence 
of  the  architecture  ;  while  the  busy  fore-ground  is 
enriched  with  a  gorgeous  display  of  vases  and  other 
materials  of  the  banquet,  adorned  with  chasings  of 
splendid  and  classical  design.  The  light  through- 
out the  fore-ground  and  middle  distance  is  wonder- 
fully natural,  and  clearly  develops  the  numerous 
groups  and  figures  comprehended  in  this  colossal 
work.  What  man  of  sense  and  feeling  can  behold 
this  wondrous  achievement  of  human  art,  and  not 
long  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  it  forever? 

"  This  fastidious  Roman  expressed  also  his 
annoyance  at  the  inaccuracy  of  the  costume,  in 
Paul's  fine  picture  of  the  '  Family  of  Darius  pre- 
sented to  Alexander,'  and  lamented  that  so  admi- 
rable a  work  should  have  been  blemished  by  this 
gross  anachronism.  You  are,  doubtless,  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  painting  which  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  your  family.  It  may  be  truly  called  the  triumph 
of  coloring  ;  and  certainly  more  harmony,  splendor, 
and  loveliness,  never  met  together  in  one  picture. 
To  these  merits  must  be  added  the  truth  of  charac- 
ter which  prevails  in  all  the  heads,  most  of  which 
are  portraits.  Forget  for  a  moment  that  the  inci- 
dent is  borrowed  from  ancient  story ;  imagine  it 
the  victory  of  a  hero  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  painting  becomes,  in  all  respects,  a  master- 
piece. The  architecture,  in  the  back-ground ,  gives 
a  tone  to  the  whole ;  but  it  required  the  delicate 
outlines  and  the  exquisite  perception  of  harmonious 
coloring  which  distinguish  Paul  Veronese,  to  give 
relief  and  contrast  to  the  figures  and  draperies  on 
so  hght  a  ground.  The  pyramidal  group,  formed 
by  an  old  man,  and  four  female  figures,  is  superla- 


tively lovely  ;  the  countenances  wonderfully  expres- 
sive, and  sparkling  with  animation.  The  head  of 
Alexander  is  beautiful,  but  deficient  in  masculine 
firmness,  and  more  adapted  to  charm  the  softer  sex 
than  to  awe  the  world  ;  while  Parmenio  has  a  mag- 
nificent head,  which  is  finely  contrasted  with  the 
more  feminine  graces  of  the  royal  conqueror,  and 
his  yellow  drapery  is  admirably  folded  and  colored. 
How  exquisitely  finished,  too,  is  the  long  and  beau- 
tifully braided  flaxen  hair  of  the  Persian  princesses. 
And  what  a  host  of  figures  in  this  noble  picture, 
most  of  them  the  size  of  life,  as  in  the  *  Nuptials 
of  Cana.'  Certainly,  this  painting  is  nearly  unri- 
valled in  close  fidelity  to  nature  ;  and,  in  the  truth 
and  splendor  of  its  coloring,  it  yields  only  to  that 
triumphant  specimen  of  Venetian  art  in  the  Scuola 
della  Caritk,  Titian's  '  Presentation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Temple.'  These  two  pictures  will  long 
maintain  their  glorious  supremacy,  and  will  proba- 
bly never  be  surpassed.  Violation  of  costume  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  defect  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians. 
The  great  mass  of  society  overlook  it,  and  care 
only  for  what  gratifies  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Nevertheless  I  would  recommend  to  artists  gener- 
ally, the  avoidance  of  subjects  borrowed  from 
ancient  history.  It  is  far  easier  to  excel  in  the 
folds  and  coloring  of  modern  drapery,  than  to  de- 
lineate the  light  garb  and  native  elegance  of  Gre- 
cian forms.  Nor  could  any  painters,  but  those  who 
lived  in  the  tunes  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  do  jus- 
tice to  those  most  classical  and  graceful  of  all  sub- 
jects. Oh !  how  I  bum  with  impatient  ardor  to 
behold  the  storied  isles  and  continent  of  Greece ! 
Their  ancient  splendor  is  no  more,  but  their  pure 
and  temperate  climes  still  develope  the  noblest 
specimens  of  the  human  race." 

"  Had  our  acquaintance  commenced  some  years 
sooner,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "  I  could  have 
gratified  your  wish.  I  accompanied  my  father, 
who  went  to  Greece  on  a  mission  from  the  repub- 
lic, and  I  remained  three  years  on  the  classic  soil 
of  Homer  and  Sophocles.  I  was  too  young  to 
make  the  most  of  my  opportunities,  but  I  succeeded 
in  my  attempts  to  master  the  modern  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  improved  my  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  Greek." 

At  these  words  my  companion  started  impetu- 
ously from  his  chair,  and  strained  me  in  a  vehe- 
ment embrace. 

"Oh!  rare  and  fortunate  incident!"  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  you  are  the  companion  I  have  so  long 
and  vainly  sought.  A  man  so  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  mind  and  person,  and  yet  so  young,  it 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 
You  will,  you  must  be,  the  chosen  friend  of  my 
soul!" 

I  could  not  but  suspect  that  some  mystery  was 
involved  in  this  abrupt  and  somewhat  premature, 
tender  of  his  friendship ;  but  I  returned  his  em- 
brace with  grateful  ardor.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  contagion  of  his  impassioned  and  head- 
long feelings.  I  trembled  with  emotion,  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  express  in  connected  language 
how  greatly  I  valued  his  good  opinion.  It  was 
midnight  when  he  left  me,  promising  a  long  and 
early  visit  on  the  succeeding  day. 

I  retired  to  bed  in  a  state  of  excitement  which 
banished  sleep.  To  subdue  the  vivid  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  events  of  the  day  and  even- 
ing was  impossible.  I  had,  perhaps,  too  unwarily 
given  a  pledge  of  fervent  and  enduring  friendship 
to  a  man  whose  name  and  connections  were  a  mys- 
tery, and  of  whose  character  and  previous  life  my 
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icrnorance  was  absolute  :  but  the  singular  charm  of 
his  language  and  deportment  was  even  enhanced 
by  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  him,  and  I  yield- 
ed unresistingly  to  the  spell  in  which  he  had  bound 
me. 

I  had  never  yet  beheld  the  man  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  assimilated  so  entirely  with  my  own. 
He  was,  however,  incomparably  my  superior  in 
natural  and  acquired  advantages.  He  possessed 
more  variety,  more  fulness  and  accuracy  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  he  displayed  a  vigor  and  opulence  of 
language  which  often  rose  with  the  occasion  into 
the  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  poetry. 
His  soul  was  more  expanded  and  liberal  than 
mine  ;  but  at  the  same  time  more  uncontrolled, 
rash,  and  intemperate.  He  had  doubtless  those 
defects,  which,  in  Italy,  often  accompany  an  ardent 
and  impetuous  character ;  and,  under  strong  pro- 
vocation, he  would  not  hesitate  probably  to  inflict 
an  unsparing  and  formidable  revenge  ;  but  surely 
a  generous  heart  and  a  commanding  intellect  will 
redeem  many  failings,  and  even  palliate  those  des- 
perate alternatives  to  which  men  of  noble  nature 
and  of  pure  intention  are  sometimes  impelled  by 
the  defects  of  our  social  institutions. 

CHAPTER     II. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  I 
heard  the  emphatic  tread  of  the  young  painter  in 
the  corridor.  In  a  moment  he  entered  my  apart- 
ment, and  his  appearance  renewed  in  some  degree 
my  emotion.  "  Our  feelings  had  too  much  of  lyric 
riot  in  them  last  night,"  said  he,  smiling  ;  "  such 
excitement  is  exhausting,  and  cannot  be  long  sus- 
tained without  approximation  to  fever.  I  shall 
never  learn  moderation  in  my  attachments,  but  I 
am  resolved  to  lower  the  expression  of  them  to  a 
more  temperate  standard ;  and  with  this  object  I 
will,  if  agreeable  to  you,  endeavor  to  create  occu- 
pation for  our  intellects,  as  well  as  our  feelings." 

He  then  inquired  if  I  had  practised  drawing,  and 
to  what  extent.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sketching  the  fine  lake  and  mountain 
scenery  of  Lombardy ;  but  that  my  ambition  was 
to  draw  the  human  figure  from  living  models, 
which  I  regarded  as  the  only  avenue  by  which  any 
degree  of  excellence  could  be  attained. 

"  If  you  will  accept  of  my  assistance,"  he 
replied,  "  we  can  immediately  commence  a  course 
of  elementary  studies  of  the  human  figure,  after 
which,"  added  he  sportively,  "you  may  employ 
me  as  a  model.  In  return  for  my  instructions  in 
pnir.Lliig,  you  must  promote  my  ardent  wish  to 
attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  modern  Greek. 
I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  in  one  of  the 
Greek  islands,  and  shall  proceed  there  in  the  ensu- 
ing autumn." 

"  We  cannot  effectually  realize  your  sugges- 
tion," I  rejoined,  "  unless  we  abandon  for  awhile 
the  riot  and  revelry  of  Venice.  My  father  is  at 
present  in  Dalmatia,  and  I  am  pledged  to  pass  the 
summer  in  the  country  with  my  excellent  and 
respected  mother,  who  is  preparing  for  departure, 
and  will  probably  quit  Venice  at  the  close  of  the 
^present  week.  The  villa  we  inhabit  during  the 
summer  heats  is  in  the  most  charming  district  of 
Lombardy,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  rapid 
Mincio  receives  the  pure  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Garda.  You  must  accompany  me  to  this  earthly 
•paradise,  where  we  can  enjoy  the  cool  breezes 
from  the  lake  and  mountains,  and  explore  the 
bright  scenery  of  its  classic  shores  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Sirmio,  sung  in  glowing  verse  by  Catullus. 


There  we  can  repose  under  the  dark  umbrage  of 
orange  and  myrtle  groves,  drink  deep  of  the  bean- 
ties  of  Pindar,  and  bind  our  temples  with  wreaths 
of  laurel.  But  I  have  not  yet  introduced  you  to 
my  mother.  She  is  aware  that  a  stranger  saved 
me  from  a  watery  death  in  the  harbor,  and  will 
welcome  gratefully  the  preserver  of  her  only  son. 
She  has  a  fine  taste  for  pictures,  and  is  an  enthu" 
siastic  admirer  of  beautiful  Madonnas.  If  you  will 
paint  one  for  her  private  chapel,  and  subdue  in 
some  measure  the  impetuous  ardor  of  your  deport- 
ment in  her  presence,  she  will  receive  and  cherish 
you  as  a  son." 

While  thus  addressing  him,  I  perceived  a  sudden 
contraction  of  his  fine  features,  indicative  of  strong 
internal  emotion,  the  mystery  of  which  was  not 
developed  for  a  considerable  period  after  this  con- 
versation. At  length  he  approached  me,  and  with 
a  look  of  intense  interest  inquired  how  near  my 
father's  villa  was  to  Peschiera  on  the  lake  of 
Garda.  "  Within  a  league  of  it,"  I  replied. 
Again  he  paced  the  apartment  in  silent  abstraction, 
when  suddenly  his  eagle  eye  was  lighted  up  with 
more  than  its  wonted  fire,  and  he  exclaimed  with 
animation,  "Agreed!  I  will  accompany  you  to 
Lombardy,  and  should  I  prove  acceptable  to  your 
mother  as  a  guest,  I  will  paint  a  Madonna  for  her 
chapel.  On  my  discretion,  and  my  respect  for  her 
habits  and  feelings,  you  may  rely." 

On  the  succeeding  day  I  introduced  him  to  my 
mother.  The  elegant  freedom  of  his  address,  and 
the  spirit  and  originality  of  his  conversation,  made 
an  immediate  and  favorable  impression  upon  my 
beloved  parent ;  and  she  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  me  that,  independently  of  his  noble  exterior, 
and  his  powerful  claim  upon  her  gratitude,  she 
had  never  been  so  strongly  prepossessed.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  named  himself  Colonna. 
Since  his  refusal  to  reveal  his  name  on  the  first 
day  of  our  acquaintance,  I  had  never  repeated  the 
inquiry.  Subsequently,  however,  I  discovered 
that  this  appellation  had  been  assumed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  disastrous  and  compulsory  nature. 
After  his  interview  with  my  mother,  I  accom- 
panied him  to  his  abode,  where  I  was  gratified 
with  a  view  of  the  paintings  and  sketches  which 
he  had  executed  in  Venice.  His  figures  were 
fresh  and  masterly  ;  his  coloring  had  all  the  bril- 
liant glow  of  the  Venetian  painters,  while  his  bold 
and  beautiful  designs  betrayed,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, the  accurate  drawing  of  the  Tuscan  school 
His  studies  were  from  the  antique,  and  from 
Italian  life  ;  naked  figures,  or  with  little  drapery  ; 
female  heads  abounding  with  expression  and  love- 
liness ;  arms  and  legs,  backs  and  busts ;  naked 
boys,  bathing,  running,  and  wrestling.  He  inti- 
mated that  he  had  never  yet  painted  for  emolu- 
ment, nor  for  the  gratification  of  others ;  and 
added,  carelessly,  "  what  farther  concerns  me 
shall  be  revealed  to  you  in  our  hours  of  leisure  by 
the  lake  of  Garda." 

On  the  appointed  morning  we  quitted  Venice. 
Our  bark  issued  from  the  grand  canal  at  an  early 
hour,  glided  silently  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  Laguna,  and  approached  the  entrance  of  the 
Brenta.  The  sun  was  rising  in  veiled  and  purple 
majesty  through  the  soft  mists  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing, and  the  towers  and  churches  of  Venice 
appeared  floating  in  thin  vapor.  Colonna  ascended 
the  deck,  and,  folding  his  arms,  gazed  with  evident 
emotion  on  the  "city  of  palaces,"  until  it  disap- 
peared behind  a  bank  of  fog.  His  chest  heaved 
with  some  powerful  sympathy,  and,  for  a  moment, 
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tears  suffused  his  eyes  and  veiled  their  brightness. 
His  manner  implied,  I  thought,  some  painful 
recollections,  or  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  behold  Venice  again.  To  me  our  departure 
was  a  source  of  relief  and  enjoyment.  In  the 
winter  season  Venice  is  a  cheerful  and  desirable 
abode,  because  the  population  is  dense,  and  the 
local  peculiarities  contribute  greatly  to  promote 
public  and  private  festivity;  but,  during  the  heats 
of  summer  and  the  exhalations  of  autumn,  no  place 
is  more  offensive  and  pestilential. 

At  Padua  we  separated  from  my  mother,  who 
proceeded  with  her  domestics  by  the  direct  road  to 
Peschiera,  while  Colonna  and  I  made  a  deviation 
to  Vicenza,  whither  we  journeyed  on  foot ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  the  most  favorable  to  colloquial  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  country.  We  found  the  numerous  edifices 
of  Palladio  in  Vicenza  and  its  vicinity  in  many 
respects  unworthy  of  that  noble  architect ;  many 
of  them  are  indeed  remodelled  fronts  of  old  houses, 
in  which  the  pure  taste  of  the  artist  was  warped 
by  the  want  of  capability  in  the  original  elevations. 
The  palaces  built  after  his  designs  are  deficient  in 
extent  and  variety,  and  may  be  termed  experi- 
mental models,  rather  than  effective  illustrations 
of  his  chaste  and  classical  conceptions.  In  his 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campo 
Marzo  we  found  much  to  admire,  and  not  less  in 
his  beautiful  bridge  which  spans  the  Bacchiglione. 
How  bold,  and  light,  and  elegant  the  arch,  like  the 
daring  leap  of  a  youthful  amazon  !  And  how 
cheerful  the  open  balustrade,  through  which  the 
clear  and  sparkling  waters  are  seen  rolling  their 
rapid  course  to  the  adjacent  city  ! 

It  is  in  Venice  that  the  fine  genius  of  Palladio 
develops  all  its  supremacy.  The  Curnaro  palace 
on  the  grand  canal,  and  the  unfinished  convent  of 
La  Carita,  are  splendid  efforts  of  pure  taste  in 
design  and  decoration  ;  and  as  perfect  in  execution 
and  finish  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  His  churches 
too,  especially  that  glorious  edifice,  Al  Redentore 
— how  simple  in  design,  and  yet  how  beautifully 
effective  and  harmonious  in  proportion  and  out- 
line ! 

We  proceeded  on  the  following  morning  to 
Verona  which  excited  a  stronger  interest  than 
Vicenza  by  its  classical  associations  and  striking 
position  on  the  river  Adige,  a  lively  daughter  of 
the  Alps.  Rushing  from  her  mountain  bed,  she 
urges  her  rapid  and  devious  course  through  the 
city,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  connected  by  the 
bridge  of  Scaliger.  This  fine  edifice  rises  on  bold 
arches,  wider,  and  more  heroic,  and  more  scien- 
tific, than  that  of  the  Rial  to,  the  wonder  of 
Venice,  which  is,  indeed,  no  bridge,  but  a  huge 
and  inconvenient  staircase. 

Pursuing  as  we  journeyed  onward  the  subject 
of  architecture,  I  commented  on  the  insignificant 
appearance  of  the  temples  of  Pantheism,  when 
compared  with  the  majestic  cathedrals  for  which 
the  Christian  world  is  indebted  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  middle  ages. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Romans,"  observed  Colonna, 
*' erected  a  temple  to  each  individual  of  their 
numerous  deities.  These  buildings  were  conse- 
quently of  limited  extent,  and  their  columns  of 
corresponding  proportions.  The  citizens  sacrificed 
singly  to  the  gods,  or  attended  public  festivals 
comprehending  large  masses  of  the  people  ;  in 
which  event  the  officiating  priest  or  priestess 
entered  the  temple,  and  the  assembled  votaries 
were  grouped  without.     In  our  churches,  on  the 


contrary,  the  population  of  a  city  is  often  congre- 
gated for  hours ;  and  how  magnificently  adapted 
for  this  object  is  the  vast  and  solenm  interior  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  priest 
reverberates  like  thunder,  and  the  chorus  of  the 
people  rises  like  a  mountain-gust,  praising  the 
great  Father  of  all,  and  rousing  the  affrighted  con- 
science of  the  infidel ;  while  the  mighty  organ,  the 
tyrant  of  music,  rages  like  a  hurricane,  and  rolls 
his  deep  floods  of  sound  in  sublime  accompani- 
ment !  How  grand  were  the  conceptions  of  the 
rational  barbarians  to  whom  Europe  is  indebted 
for  these  vast  and  noble  structures  !  And  how 
immeasurably  they  surpass,  for  all  meditative  and 
devotional  objects,  the  modern  application  of 
Greek  and  Roman  temples,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship  !  Had  any 
necessity  existed  to  borrow  designs  from  these 
sources,  we  should  rather  have  modelled  our 
churches  from  their  theatres,  the  plan  of  which  is 
admirably  fitted  for  oratorical  purposes,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  numbers." 

We  accomplished  the  last  portion  of  our  journey 
during  a  night  of  superlative  beauty.  A  brilliant 
and  nearly  full  moon  glided  with  us  through  long 
avenues  of  lofty  elms,  linked  together  by  the  clus 
tering  tendrils  of  vines,  festooned  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  at  this  season  prodigal  of  foliage.  The 
coruscations  of  distant  lightning  shot  through  the 
clear  darkness  of  Italian  night;  the  mvon  and 
evening  star,  and  Sirius  and  Orion,  soared  above 
us  in  pure  ether,  and  seemed  to  approach  our 
sphere  like  guardian  spirits.  The  cool  breezes 
which  usher  in  the  dawn  now  began  to  whisper 
through  the  foliage  ;  a  light  vapor  arose  in  the 
east ;  and  the  soft  radiance  of  the  first  sunbeams 
faintly  illumined  the  horizon  as  we  arrived  at  our 
destination.  Here  the  romantic  lake  of  Garda  lay 
expanded  before  us ;  its  broad  surface  ruffled  by 
the  mountain  breeze,  and  gleaming  hke  silver  in 
the  moonlight.  The  waves  were  heaving  in 
broken  and  foaming  masses,  and  reverberated 
along  the  rocky  shores,  finely  illustrating  the 
accuracy  of  Virgil's  descriptive  line  : 

"Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens  marino." 

I  retired  immediately  to  rest,  not  having  slept 
for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours ;  while  Co- 
lonna preferred  a  morning  walk,  and  wandered  out 
to  view  the  environs.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
we  completed  our  domestic  arrangements.  My 
friend  occupied  a  saloon  on  the  north  side  of  the 
villa,  which  commanded  an  extensive  prospect,  a 
light  favorable  for  painting,  and  private  egress  into 
the  open  country  ;  an  accommodation  which  he 
requested,  that  his  rambling  and  irregular  habits 
might  occasion  no  inconvenience  to  the  other 
inmates  of  the  mansion. 

After  a  few  days  had  been  devoted  to  excursions 
upon  and  around  the  lake,  and  over  the  picturesque 
hills  as  far  as  Brescia,  we  commenced  a  more  use- 
ful and  methodical  distribution  of  our  time.  Co- 
lonna began  and  completed  the  sketch  of  a  Madon- 
na for  my  mother,  that  he  might  work  upon  it  at 
his  leisure  ;  and  we  read  together  the  Greek  poets 
and  historians  :  nor  did  I  forget  to  avail  myself  of 
my  friend's  proffered  assistance  to  improve  my 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  design.  Under  his 
masterly  guidance  I  persevered  in  drawing  geo- 
metrical figures  until  I  could  trace  them  with 
quickness,  freedom,  and  accuracy.  He  then  an- 
noyed me  for  a  brief  interval  with  skeletons  and 
anatomical  subjects,  directing  my  attention  to  the 
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articulation  of  the  joints  and  the  insertion  of  the 
muscles  ;  after  which  I  proceeded  to  copy  his  fine 
studies  of  human  limbs,  both  round  and  muscular, 
and  in  the  various  attitudes  of  action  and  repose. 
Finally  I  began  to  sketch  from  living  models  and 
was  pursuing  my  object  with  ardor  and  success, 
when  a  tragical  event  severed  me  for  a  considera- 
ble period  from  my  beloved  tutor  and  friend. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  us  that  each 
should,  in  his  habits,  be  perfectly  uncontrolled,  and 
independent  of  the  other.  Our  excursions  were 
alternately  separate  and  in  company,  and  Colonna 
was  often  absent  from  the  villa  for  one  or  more 
days  and  nights,  without  exciting  observation  or 
surprise. 

He  delighted  in  ranging  over  the  green  pastures 
of  Lombardy,  hedged  in  by  lofty  trees,  festooned 
with  vines,  and  irrigated  by  transparent  streams 
innumerable.  The  young  Tuscan  had  never  be- 
fore seen  nature  in  a  garb  so  lovely  and  inviting  ; 
he  wandered  through  the  picturesque  villages 
which  margin  or  overhang  the  lake  of  Garda,  so- 
journed with  the  peasantry,  and  sketched  their  fig- 
ures and  costume.  From  these  rambles  he  would 
often  return  a*  sunset  over  the  lake  in  a  small  bark, 
crowned  like  a  youthful  Bacchus  with  vine  leaves 
and  ivy,  and  singing  wild  Dithirambics  to  his  gui- 
tar, while  the  surrounding  villagers,  by  whom  he 
was  idolized,  followed  him  in  their  boats  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  festivity. 

During  the  cool  nights  which,  in  this  hilly  re- 
gion, temper  the  sickly  heat  of  an  Italian  summer, 
we  often  wandered  along  the  breezy  shores  of  our 
classic  Benacus,  or  sought  refreshment  in  its  dark 
blue  waters.  Colonna  was  an  adept  in  the  delight- 
ful exercise  of  swimming,  and  his  instructions  soon 
imparted  to  me  the  requisite  skill  and  self-posses- 
sion. We  plunged  from  the  marble  terraces  of  the 
villa  into  the  delicious  element,  cleaving  its  moon- 
lit waves,  and  sporting  over  its  wide  surface  like 
water-gods. 

The  Madonna  for  my  mother  was  finished  in 
August.  The  artist  had  selected  the  incident  of 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
reposing  in  deep  shade,  under  the  giant  arms  and 
dense  foliage  of  a  maple  tree.  In  the  midde  dis- 
tance, a  few  ilex  and  cypress  trees  were  eflJectively 
and  naturally  distributed.  The  background  was 
mountain  scenery ;  and  from  a  lofty  cliff  a  river 
was  precipitated,  in  a  bold  and  picturesque  fall. 
The  waters  rebounded  from  the  gulf  below  in  sil- 
ver spray,  and  flowed  through  a  verdant  level  into 
a  tranquil  and  beautiful  lake.  The  most  romantic 
features  of  the  wilderness  around  the  lake  of  Gar- 
da  were  faithfully  and  beautifully  introduced  ;  and 
the  brilliant  rays  of  a  sun  approaching  the  horizon, 
threw  a  flood  of  gold  over  rock,  and  wood,  and 
water.  The  Madonna  was  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  giving  nourishment  to  her  first-born  son, 
and  bending  over  her  pleasing  task  with  delighted 
attention.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  was  after  a 
sketch  from  life,  but  developed  and  elevated  in 
character,  and  invested  with  a  breathing  tender- 
ness, a  hallowed  innocence  and  purity  of  expres- 
sion, which  at  once  thrilled  and  saddened  the  be- 
holder. The  boy  was  a  model  of  infantine  beauty  ; 
he  supported  himself  with  one  little  hand  on  his 
mother's  breast,  which  was  partially  veiled  with  red 
drapery,  and  he  had  raised  his  cherub  head  and 
glossy  curls  from  the  sweet  fount  of  life,  to  look 
with  bright  and  earnest  gaze  upon  the  glowing 
landscape.  The  luxuriant  brown  hair  of  the  Ma- 
donna was  confined  in  a  net,  from  which  a  few 


locks  had  strayed  over  her  brow  and  cheek ;  and 
her  blue  mantle  flowed  with  modest  grace  over  her 
fine  person,  revealing,  through  its  light  and  well- 
distributed  folds,  the  graceful  and  easy  position  of 
the  limbs.  The  eyes  of  both  were  radiantly  bright, 
and  in  the  large,  well-opened  orbs  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  the  painter  had  introduced  a  something 
never  seen  in  life — a  premature  and  pathetic  seri- 
ousness— awfully  indicative  of  his  high  and  hal- 
lowed destiny.  Above  the  stately  plane-tree  u  ere 
soaring  three  angels  of  more  than  Grecian  beauty  ; 
and  their  features,  in  which  a  sacred  innocence  of 
look  was  blended  with  feminine  grace  and  softness, 
reminded  me  powerfully  of  that  exquisite  design  in 
Raffaelle's  pictorial  Bible — the  "  three  angels  be- 
fore Abraham's  threshold." 

In  the  middle  distance  the  ass  was  grazing,  and 
Joseph,  whose  features  the  artist  had  borrowed 
from  the  well-chiselled  head  of  an  old  peasant, 
stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  like  a  faithful  servant, 
who  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  imminent  peril 
the  treasure  intrusted  to  him.  The  picture  was 
upright,  and  on  a  large  scale ;  the  Madonna  and 
Bambino  were  painted  the  size  of  life,  and  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  heads  and  draperies  was  finely  re- 
lieved by  the  local  tints  and  highly  finished  bark 
and  leafage  of  the  plane-tree,  behind  which  the  im- 
mense landscape  receded  in  wide  and  brilliant  per- 
spective. 

My  mother  was  inexpressibly  delighted  with 
this  valuable  token  of  his  regard,  and  her  affection 
for  the  highly  gifted  painter  became  truly  mater- 
nal. 

About  this  period  I  remarked  a  mysterious 
change  in  the  looks  and  habits  of  Colonna.  His 
prompt  and  flowing  language  gave  place  to  a 
moody  and  oppressive  silence  ;  his  deportment  was 
occasionally  more  abrupt  and  impassioned  ;  and  his 
eloquent  features  betrayed  some  hidden  source  of 
grief  and  perplexity.  The  increased  duration  and 
frequency  of  his  rambles  from  the  villa  excited  at 
length  my  attention  and  remonstrance.  In  justifi- 
cation, he  pleaded,  as  before,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  itinerant  habits,  and  too  mercurial  in  tempera- 
ment to  remain  long  in  any  place.  This  explana- 
tion had  now,  however,  ceased  to  be  satisfactory. 
Our  intercourse  was  obviously  less  cordial  and  in- 
cessant. He  had  of  late  rarely  sought  my  society 
in  his  excursions,  and  this  circumstance,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  altered  look  and  manner,  made  me 
suspect  some  change  in  his  feelings  towards  me.  I 
determined  to  solve  a  mystery  so  painful  and  em- 
barrassing, and  succeeded  ere  long  in  obtaining  his 
confession,  during  a  still  and  beautiful  night,  a 
large  portion  of  which  we  passed  together  in  a 
myrtle  arbor,  which  crowned  a  cool  eminence  in 
the  villa  gardens.  We  had  passed  some  hours  in 
this  delicious  solitude,  enjoying  the  pure  night 
breeze,  and  admiring  the  soft  and  silver  tints  dif- 
fused by  an  Italian  moon  over  the  lake  and  land- 
scape. Our  spirits  were  elevated  by  wine,  and 
song,  and  conversation  ;  and  our  hearts  communed 
together,  and  expanded  into  more  than  usual  free- 
dom and  confidence.  I  described  to  him  the  fair 
objects  of  several  fleeting  attachments,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  my  experience  of  female  excel- 
lence had  never  yet  realized  the  expectations  I  had 
formed.  "  I  anticipated  from  you,  however,"  I 
continued,  "  some  illustrations  of  that  wayward 
thing,  the  human  heart.  A  youth  so  ardent  in 
feeling,  and  so  adorned  by  nature  and  education, 
must  necessarily  have  had  no  limited  experience 
of  the  tender  passion  ;  and  surely  some  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  heads  in  your  portfolio  have  been  sketched 
from  Ufe,  and  con  amore.^^ 

"  I  do  not  willingly,"  he  replied,  "  enter  upon 
acknowledgments  of  this  nature.  They  tend  to 
excite  feelings  of  envy,  and  sometimes  expose  the 
warmest  friendship  to  a  severe  test.  We  have 
now,  however,  enjoyed  abundant  opportunity  to 
study  the  lights,  and  shades,  and  inmost  recesses 
of  our  respective  characters,  and  as  you  have  made 
me  your  father  confessor,  I  shall  no  longer  hesitate 
to  repose  in  you  a  responsive  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence. Know,  then,  that  I  love,  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  first  passion,  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man of  her  time — that  she  is  the  only  daughter  of 
the  proudest  senator  in  Venice — that  she  is  no 
stranger  to  your  family,  and  now  resides  within  a 
loague  of  us.  Her  name  is  Laura  Foscari ;  and 
shs  is,  alas !  the  destined  and  unwilling  bride  of 
the  opulent  Ercole  Barozzo,  governor  of  Candia." 

At  this  unexpected  intelligence,!  almost  started 
on  my  fest  with  astonishment.  My  consternation 
was  too  great  for  utterance,  and  I  listened  with 
breathless  and  eager  attention. 

"  We  became  acquainted,"  he  continued,  "  by  a 
singular  accident.  I  had  long  admired  her  as  the 
most  lovely  woman  in  Venice.  Her  head  has  all 
the  beauty  of  a  fine  antique,  lighted  up  by  dark 
eyes  of  radiant  lustre,  and  heightened  by  a  smile 
of  magic  power  and  sweetness.  I  have  more  than 
once  sketched  her  unrivalled  features  when  she 
v/as  kneeling  at  church,  and  her  fine  eyes  were  up- 
raised in  devotional  rapture.  In  public  places,  and 
at  mass,  I  had  frequently  seen  her,  and  our  eyes 
had  so  often  met,  that  she  could  not  but  learn  from 
mine  how  fervently  I  admired  her.  My  endeavors 
to  obtain  an  introduction  as  an  artist  to  her  father 
and  brothers  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  at  length 
I  was  indebted  to  a  fortunate  incident  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  her  unobserved.  One 
evening  near  the  close  of  the  last  Carnival,  I  saw 
her  enter  with  her  friends  the  place  of  St.  Mark, 
near  the  new  church  of  San  Geminiano.  She 
wore  only  a  half  mask,  and  her  graceful  mien  and 
fine  person  could  not  be  disguised.  My  mask  and 
domhio  were  similar  to  those  of  her  youngest  bro- 
ther, who  resembled  me  also  somewhat  in  person. 
The  impsrfect  light  and  the  confusion  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd  separated  her  from  her  party  ,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  rejoin  them,  she  approached 
me,  mistook  me  for  her  brother,  put  her  arm  with- 
in mine,  and  with  charming  vivacity,  whispered  in 
my  ear  some  comments  on  the  motley  groups 
around  us.  You  will  readily  conjecture  that  I 
promptly  availed  myself  of  the  brief  and  golden  op- 
portunity. I  glanced  rapidly  around,  and  finding 
that  we  were  unobserved,  I  partially  raised  my 
mask.  She  had  so  often  observed  me  gazing  upon 
her  with  undisguised  and  rapturous  admiration, 
that  she  recognized  me  at  once,  and  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged it  by  a  blush  which  suffused  every 
visible  feature  with  crimson.  In  glowing  and 
beautiful  confusion  she  attempted  to  withdraw  her 
arm,  but  I  retained  it  firmly,  and  in  low  but  em- 
phatic tones,  I  told  her  that  I  had  long  loved  her 
with  sincerity  and  ardor  ;  that  I  could  fairly  boast 
of  constancy  and  discretion,  of  education  and  refine- 
ment ;  that  no  man  so  well  understood  her  value, 
or  would  encounter  and  endure  so  much  to  win  her 
affections.  All  this  and  more  I  poured  into  her  ear 
with  rapid  and  glowing  diction,  and  with  the  im- 
passioned gesture  which  is  natural  to  me.  Timid 
and  irresolute,  she  accompanied  me  some  paces, 
paused,  and  in  trembling  emotion  again  attempted 


to  withdraw  her  arm,  but  was  still  urged  forward  by 
my  impetuosity.  At  length,  by  a  sudden  effort,  she 
escaped  ;  but,  as  she.  quitted  me,  whispered  with 
bewitching  hesitation  and  timidity — '  To-morrow 
morning,  at  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo.''  Soon  as 
these  words  fell  on  my  delighted  ear,  I  plunged 
into  the  crowd  of  masks,  in  token  of  my  discretion 
and  prompt  obedience  to  her  wdll.  The  emotion 
excited  by  this  early  and  unexpected  proof  of  sym- 
pathy, was  so  rapturous  and  overwhelming,  that  I 
abandoned  myself  to  all  the  extravagance  of  sudden 
bliss.  I  flew  on  wings  of  ecstasy  along  the  streets, 
bounded  over  the  stairs  of  the  Rialto,  and  reached 
my  abode  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  delirium. 
During  that  interminable  but  delicious  night,  I  nei- 
ther sought  nor  wished  for  repose.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  never  known  sleep — as  if  I  should  never  sleep 
again  ;  and,  when  my  waking  dreams  occasionally 
yielded  to  brief  and  agitated  slumber,  my  excited 
and  buoyant  feelings  called  up  a  flitting  train  of 
images  not  less  vivid  and  enchanting. 

Long  before  the  commencement  of  the  early 
mass,  I  had  reached  the  church  indicated  by  the 
beauteous  Laura.  I  was  the  first  to  enter  it,  and 
I  waited  her  arrival  with  an  impatience  which  no 
words  can  describe.  Never  had  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  appeared  to  me  so  wearisome  and  mo- 
notonous ;  and,  in  hopes  to  subdue  in  some  mea- 
sure the  wild  agitation  which  chafed  me,  I  with- 
drew the  curtain  which  veiled  Titian's  divine  pic- 
ture of  Pietro  Martire,  in  which  the  saint  lies 
wounded  and  dying  before  his  assassin.  The  com- 
panion of  the  prostrate  Pietro  is  endeavoring  lo 
escape  a  similar  fate  ;  and  two  angels,  whose 
features  are  not  Italian  but  Greek,  are  soaring 
amidst  the  foliage,  environed  with  a  heavenly 
lustre,  which  throws  its  bright  effulgence  over  the 
fi)reground  of  the  immense  landscape.  What  a 
masterpiece  !  How  full  of  animation  and  contrast ! 
What  rich  and  lively  local  tints  in  the  slender  and 
graceful  stems  of  the  lofty  chestnuts,  which  are 
painted  the  size  of  nature  !  And  how  naturally 
the  glorious  landscape  fades  into  the  blue  and  dis- 
tant mountains !  The  half-naked  murderer  has 
all  the  ferocity  of  a  mountain  bandit,  in  figure,  atti- 
tude, and  menace ;  while  the  wounded  saint  ex- 
hibits in  his  pale  and  collapsed  features  the  dying 
agony  of  a  good  man,  blended  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  achieved  the  rewarding  glories  of 
martyrdom. 

But  no  masterpiece  could  allay  the  glowing 
tumults  of  my  soul,  and  again  I  paced  the  church 
with  feverish  impatience.  At  length  the  peerless 
Laura  entered,  and  alas,  poor  Titian  !  the  charms 
of  thy  creative  pencil  withered  as  she  approached 
— the  vivid  splendors  of  thy  coloring  faded  before 
the  paramount  beauties  of  nature  !  She  was 
attired  in  the  picturesque  garb  and  head-dress  of 
Venice,  her  veil  was  raised  and  her  fine  counte- 
nance, radiant  with  beauty  and  intelligence,  im- 
parted life,  dignity,  and  lustre  to  every  surround- 
ing object. 

"  She  was  accompanied  by  her  mother,  and 
after  prostration  before  the  altar,  they  retired  to 
their  devotions  in  the  body  of  the  church.  I  stood 
in  a  position  which  enabled  me  to  observe  every 
look  and  gesture,  and  it  did  not  escape  me  that 
Laura,  while  kneeling,  cast  a  look  of  supplication 
towards  heaven,  and  sighed  deeply.  She  soon  be- 
came conscious  of  my  presence  ;  and  rising,  she 
took  a  chair,  and  fixed  upon  me  a  look  so  deeply 
penetrative,  so  fraught  with  tender  meaning,  and 
yet  so  timidly,  so  truly  modest,  that  every  chord 
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of  feeling  in  my  frame  was  thrilled  with  sudden 
transport.  To  uninterested  observers  her  deport- 
ment was  tranquil,  but  ere  long  I  could  discern 
tokens  of  deep  and  anxious  thought  clouding  her 
lovely  face.  Her  lips  quivered  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  some  inward  feeling  of  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion, which  at  length  subsided,  and  her  angehc 
features  were  suddenly  irradiated  with  a  tender 
and  enchanting  smile.  She  then  read  for  some 
time  in  her  book,  and  marked  a  place  in  it  with  a 
card,  to  which,  by  an  expressive  glance,  she 
directed  my  attention.  The  mass  was  concluded, 
the  congregation  quitted  the  church,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  the  crowded  portal  to  approach  and  lake 
the  card,  which  she  conveyed  to  me  unperceived. 
I  hastened  from  the  spot,  and  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  read  these  words,  '  Two  hours 
after  midnight  at  the  postern  near  the  canal.^ 
The  card  said  no  more  ;  but,  to  a  lover,  it  spoke 
volumes. 

"  These  magic  words,  and  the  enchantress  who 
had  penned  them,  absorbed  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing throughout  the  never-ending-day.  In  the 
evening,  I  passed  and  repassed  the  Foscari  palace, 
until  the  shape  and  position  of  every  door  and  win- 
dow were  engraven  on  my  memory.  I  provided 
myself  with  weapons,  ordered  my  gondoliere  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness,  and  at  midnight  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Piazza  near  Maria  Formosa.  En- 
veloped in  my  mantle,  I  traversed  the  pavement 
with  feverish  impetuosity  for  two  hours,  which 
appeared  like  ages.  The  course  of  nature  seemed 
to  stagnate,  and  the  constellations  to  pause  in  their 
career,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  feelings.  I  walked 
with  increased  rapidity,  and  even  vaulted  into  the 
air  with  childish  eagerness  as  if  to  grasp  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  accelerate  their  lingering 
progress.  At  length  the  last  quarter  struck.  I 
hastened  through  the  silent  and  deserted  streets, 
and  strode  over  the  bridges  with  a  bound  as  vehe- 
ment as  if  I  would  have  spurned  them  from  under 
me.  I  soon  arrived  at  the  appointed  postern,  and 
waited,  all  e3'e  and  ear,  in  a  contiguous  angle  of 
the  wall.  Ere  long  the  door  was  gently  opened, 
and  I  heard  the  music  of  an  angel's  voice,  bidding 
me  enter  with  noiseless  steps,  and  beware  of  rous- 
ing her  brothers,  whose  violence  would  endanger 
my  life.  In  obedient  silence  I  followed  her  up  a 
dark  staircase  into  a  saloon  adjoining  the  grand 
canal,  and  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  The 
enchanting  Laura  was  attired  in  a  white  robe  of 
elegant  simplicity,  well  fitted  to  display  the  perfect 
symmetry  and  luxuriant  fulness  of  her  incom- 
parable shape.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  her 
waving  tresses  floated  in  rich  profusion  over  her 
shoulders  and  bosom.  Thus  unadorned,  her 
beauty  was  so  dazzling  and  celestial,  that  I  could 
have  knelt  and  worshipped  her  as  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Adriatic  Paphos.  I  gazed  upon  her  until 
I  became  giddy  with  admiration  and  rapture. 
Yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse,  I  lost  all 
discretion — folded  the  lovely  creature  in  my  em- 
brace— and  impressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  coral 
lips. 

"  *  Unhand  me  daring  youth  !'  she  exclaimed, 
her  fine  features  flashing  with  indignant  eloquence 
as  she  repulsed  me.  '  Remember  that  I  am  Fos- 
cari's  daughter,  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  have  not  unadvisedly  received  you  at  an  hour 
so  unseemly.  I  was  impelled  to  this  step  not  only 
by  the  regard  due  to  your  personal  safety,  but  by 
my  implicit  confidence  in  the  honor  of  a  cavalier. 
Think  not,  rash  youth  !  that  a  Foscari  would  con- 


descend, like  Bianca  Capello,  to  an  obscure 
stranger.  I  know  that  you  are  not  what  you 
would  seem.  I  know  that  '  Colonna  the  painter' 
is  but  the  outward  shell  which  hides  the  pearl  and 
pride  of  the  Florentine  nobility.  I  have  a  friend 
in  Venice  w^ho  is  in  confidential  intercourse  by 
letter  with  your  aunt  Veronica,  and  from  her  I 
heard  in  secrecy  that  the  study  of  painting  was  not 
your  primary  object  in  Venice,  but  assumed  only 
to  mask  some  more  important  purpose.' 

"  Mortified  by  the  indiscretion  of  my  aunt,  and 
sensible  of  the  fatal  consequences  it  might  involve, 
I  soon  recovered  some  degree  of  self-control,  and 
apologized  to  the  still  offended  Laura  for  the  incon- 
siderate freedom  in  which  I  had  indulged.  I  then 
disclosed  to  her  some  particulars  of  my  previous 
history,  and  expressed,  in  ardent  and  grateful 
terms,  my  sense  of  the  flattering  distinction  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  loveliest  woman  in  Venice. 

"'Ah,  Montalto!'  she  replied,  with  glowing 
cheeks,  and  a  look  of  enchantmg  tenderness, 
'  you  know  not  the  dreadful  risk  to  which  my  wish 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  youi  merits  ex- 
poses me.  I  am  watched  with  jealous  and  unceas- 
ing vigilance  by  an  ambitious  father,  whose  sole 
object  is  the  aggrandizement  of  his  sons ;  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  an  only  and  affectionate 
daughter.  Destined  to  become  the  unwilling 
bride  of  heartless  opulence,  or  to  the  living  sepul- 
chre of  a  convent,  and  formed,  by  an  affectionate 
mother,  for  every  social  and  domestic  relation, 
there  have  been  moments  when  I  wished  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  cast  my  lot  in  free  and  hum- 
ble mediocrity.  My  affections  then  were  unap- 
propriated'  

"  She  paused,  in  blushing  and  beautiful  em- 
barrassment, but  soon  resumed :  '  It  would  be 
aflfectation  to  deny  that  they  are  no  longer  so.  I 
must  have  been  more  than  woman  to  have  re- 
marked,   without    some    responsive    feeling,   the 

obvious  regard' Here  she  paused  anew,  the 

rose  of  sweet  confusion  dyed  her  cheek  more 
deeply  than  before,  and  after  a  momentary  strug- 
gle, she  continued,  with  averted  looks:  'The 
heroic  cast  and  expression  of  your  features,  and 
the  unembarrassed  ease  and  elegance  of  your  de- 
portment, bore  the  genuine  stamp  of  nobility  by 
descent  and  education.  The  instinctive  discrimi- 
nation peculiar  to  woman  is  often  more  accurate  in 
its  conclusions  than  the  boasted  experience  of  man. 
Appearances  taught  me  to  suspect,  that  your 
homely  garb  and  professional  pursuit  were  a  delu- 
sion ;  and  I  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  sur- 
prise that  my  conjecture  was  well  founded.' 

"  Such,  my  Angelo  !  was  the  ingenuous  and 
flattering  avowal  of  the  transcendent  Laura  Fos- 
cari, the  pride  of  Venice,  and  paragon  of  her  sex. 
No  words  can  portray  the  boundless  gratitude  and 
affection  with  which  she  inspired  me  ;  nor  will  I 
attempt  to  describe  the  enchanting  grace  and  varied 
intelligence  of  her  conversation  during  the  brief 
and  delightful  hour  I  remained  with  her.  Too 
soon  the  breezes  which  announce  the  dawn  shook 
the  windows  of  the  saloon  ;  a  luminous  streak 
bordered  the  eastern  sky  ;  and  Laura,  starting 
suddenly  from  her  chair,  bade  me  begone. 

"Thus  terminated  my  first  interview  with  this 
high-minded  and  incomparable  woman.  To-mor- 
row, should  no  obstacle  intervene,  I  will  resume 
my  narrative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  impart 
to  you  some  particulars  of  my  family  and  early 
life." 
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We  then  returned  to  the  villa,  and  separated  for 
the  night. 

CHAPTER    III. 

If  the  opening;  of  Colonna's  confession  had  ex- 
cited surprise  and  emotion,  the  incidents  detailed 
in  his  interesting  narrative  were  a  fertile  source  of 
anxiety  and  dismay.  The  veil  of  mystery  was 
indeed  raised,  but  the  scene  disclosed  was  haunted 
by  menacing  appearances ;  and  I  looked  forward 
to  the  future  with  indescribable  solicitude.  The 
vehemence  of  Colonna's  passion  was  alarming,  and 
his  impetuosity  would  too  probably  betray  him 
into  formidable  peril.  After  mature  consideration, 
however,  I  determined  to  rest  my  hopes  of  a  happy 
termination  to  these  difficulties  upon  his  clear  in- 
tellect, and  his  noble  and  generous  heart.  I  men- 
tally renewed  my  vow  of  everlasting  friendship, 
and  pledged  myself  to  assist  and  defend  him  to  the 
uttermost,  under  all  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
peril. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  surprised  by  an 
miwelcome  visit  from  the  brothers  and  destined 
husband  of  Laura.  She  had  previously  accompa- 
nied her  mother  more  than  once  in  a  morning  visit 
to  our  villa  ;  but  I  had  never  surmised  sympathy, 
nor  even  acquaintance,  between  her  and  Colonna, 
so  skilfully  did  they  preserve  appearances.  When 
he  spoke  of  her,  it  was  invariably  in  the  language 
of  an  artist.  He  admired  the  rare  and  absolute 
symmetry  of  her  face  and  form,  in  which  she  sur- 
passed every  woman  he  had  seen.  He  even  re- 
marked, with  well-assumed  professional  enthusi- 
asm, how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  her 
rank  and  education  precluded  the  possibility  of  her 
benefiting  the  arts  as  a  model.  He  deemed  the 
proportions  of  her  figure  as  admirable  as  those  of 
the  Grecian  Venus  at  Florence  ;  and  her  head, 
arms,  and  hands,  as  greatly  superior.  On  farther 
retrospection,  I  recollected  to  have  observed  a 
richer  glow  on  the  cheek  of  Laura,  whenever  the 
lute  of  Colonna  vibrated  from  the  villa-gardens  ; 
or,  when  his  thrilling  and  seductive  voice  sang 
some  tender  aria  to  the  guitar. 

The  younger  Foscari  was  fascinated  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  conversation  of  Colonna,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  his  paintings.  The  party 
proceeded  to  his  saloon,  and  readily  acknowledged 
his  fine  taste,  and  evident  promise  of  high  excel- 
lence. Barozzo  alone,  a  man  of  large  stature,  of 
haughty  deportment,  and  of  a  repulsive  and  sinis- 
ter aspect,  assumed  the  critic  ;  and  betrayed,  by 
his  uncouth  remarks,  an  utter  ignorance  of  fine 
art.  Colonna,  however,  with  admirable  self-pos- 
session, preserved  the  unassuming  deportment  of  a 
young  artist,  ambitious  of  patronage  ;  spoke  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  excellence  in  his 
profession,  and  gravely  complimented  Barozzo  upon 
the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  The  haughty  sena- 
tor was  gratified  and  won  by  an  admission  so 
flattering  to  his  pride  ;  and  condescended  to  re- 
quest that  Colonna  would  paint  the  portraits  of  his 
bride  and  himself.  The  young  painter  bit  his  lip 
as  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments  ;  but  expressed 
his  high  sense  of  the  honor  conferred,  and  his  con- 
viction that  the  portraits,  if  successful,  would 
powerfully  recommend  him  to  the  nobles  of  Venice, 
and  prove  a  certain  avenue  to  fame  and  fortune. 
It  was  agreed  that  on  an  early  day  Colonna  should 
proceed  w-ith  the  requisite  materials  to  the  villa 
Foscari,  and  commence  the  portrait  of  Laura ; 
after  which,  the  cavaliers  mounted  their  horses, 
and  returned  home. 


To  prevent  a  similar  interruption  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  from  any  other  quarter,  I  agreed  with 
Colonna  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  proceed  over  the 
lake  into  the  mountains  with  provisions  for  the 
day.  We  met  at  early  dawn  ;  and  the  birds  were 
carolling  their  morning  hymn,  as  with  expanded 
sail,  our  bark  bounded  lightly  across  the  lake. 
Ere  long  we  saw  the  god  of  day,  peeping  with 
golden  brow  above  the  ridge  of  Monte  Baldo ; 
then,  majestically  advancing  over  the  mountains 
near  Verona,  he  poured  a  flood  of  bright  and  glow- 
ing beauty  over  the  immense  landscape.  The 
water  was  partially  concealed  by  the  vapors  of 
morning,  and  mists  of  purple  hue  floated  like  regal 
canopies  above  the  cliffs,  while  a  light  breeze, 
rippling  the  centre  of  the  lake,  dispersed  its  tran- 
quil slumber,  and  roused  it  into  life  and  beauty. 
The  peninsula  of  Sirmio  lay  basking  in  sunny 
radiance  before  us  ;  and  the  mountains  beyond  dis- 
played the  grandeur  of  their  immeasurable  outline, 
varied  by  prominent  and  rugged  masses,  which 
were  piled  up  in  chaos  like  Ossa  on  Pelion.  The 
eastern  sky  was  robed  in  vapors  of  rosy  tint,  light 
clouds  of  pearly  lustre  floated  in  tranquil  beauty 
through  the  heavens  ;  and  the  Alpine  eagles  were 
careering  in  joyous  and  sweeping  circles  amid  the 
pure  ether. 

Certainly  the  lake  of  Garda  displays  a  rare  com- 
bination of  the  beautiful  and  sublintie.  The  shores 
abound  in  the  wild  and  majestic,  in  variety  and 
beauty  of  local  tints,  and  picturesque  vicissitudes 
of  light  and  shade  ;  while  the  olive  crowned 
Sirmio,  like  the  island-realm  of  a  Calypso,  reposes 
in  regal  pride  upon  the  waters,  and  seems  to  hold 
in  vassalage  the  opposite  shores,  and  amphitheatre 
of  mountains. 

There  have  been  some  days  in  my  existence 
which  will  ever  be  dear  to  my  memory,  and  this 
was  one  of  them.  It  was  a  cool  and  delicious 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  my  senses 
were  refreshed  with  sleep ;  I  was  awake  to  the 
holy  and  calrh  influences  of  nature  ;  and  I  antici- 
pated the  promised  narrative  of  Colonna's  early 
life  with  a  lively  interest  which  imparted  new  zest 
to  every  feeling,  and  new  beauty  to  the  glowing 
landscape.  It  was  still  early  when  we  landed 
under  the  cliflT,  and  availed  ourselves  of  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  morning  to  ascend  a  rugged  path, 
which  conducted  us  to  a  sequestered  grove  of 
beech  and  chestnut.  From  a  crevice  in  the  base 
of  a  rock  feathered  with  flowering  creepers,  issued 
a  limpid  spring,  which,  after  dispensing  coolness 
and  verdure  to  the  grove,  rolled  onward  with  mild 
and  soothing  murmurs  to  the  lower  levels.  Plung- 
ing our  wine-flasks  into  the  pure  element  where  it 
burst  into  life  from  the  parent-rock,  we  extended 
ourselves  on  the  soft  grass,  and  dismissed  our 
boatmen,  with  orders  to  return  at  sunset.  I  then 
reminded  Colonna  of  his  promise  to  reveal  to  me 
some  particulars  of  his  early  fortunes ;  and  after  a 
pause,  during  which  his  features  were  slightly 
convulsed,  as  if  by  painful  recollections,  he  thus 
began  : 

"  I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  in  Florence.  My  father  was  Leone 
di  Montalto  ;  and  my  mother  was  of  the  persecuted 
and  noble  race  of  the  Albizi.  They  are  both  de- 
ceased ;  and  I  remain  a  solitary  mourner,  their 
first  and  only  child.  My  mother  died  the  day 
after  my  birth,  and  my  father  grieved  for  her  long 
and  sincerely  ;  but  the  lapse  of  years,  and  frequent 
absenoes  from  Florence  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
state,  healed  his  wounded  spirit  ;  and  in  an  evil 
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hour  he  became  deeply  enamored  of  Isabella, 
third  daughter  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  tyrant  of 
unhappy  Florence.  She  was  the  wife  of  Paul 
Orsini,  the  Roman,  who,  without  any  formal 
repudiation,  had  abandoned  her,  and  resided  en- 
tirely in  Rome.  This  extraordinary  v/oman  was 
distinguished  throughout  Italy  for  personal  beauty 
and  rare  intellectual  accomplishment.  Her  con- 
versation not  only  sparkled  with  wit,  grace,  and 
vivacity,  but  was  full  of  knowledge  and  original- 
ity ;  and  her  great  natural  powers  had  been  so 
highly  cultivated,  that  she  conversed  with  fluency 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  even  in  Latin.  She  per- 
formed with  skill  on  various  instruments — sang 
like  a  siren,  and  was  an  admirable  improvisatrice. 
Thus  highly  gifted  and  adorned  by  nature  and 
education,  she  was  the  idol  of  Cosmo,  and  ruled 
his  court  like  a  presiding  goddess.  Her  time  and 
her  affections  being  unoccupied,  she  did  not  dis- 
courage the  attentions  of  my  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
time ;  and  blended  the  grace  of  a  courtier  with  the 
free  and  gallant  bearing  of  a  distinguished  com- 
mander. The  dormant  sensibilities  of  Isabella 
were  soon  awakened  by  the  enthusiastic  fervor  of 
his  attachment ;  and  their  secret  intelligence  had 
subsisted  some  time,  when  it  was  discovered  by 
this  jealous  and  vindictive  Cosmo.  My  unfortu- 
nate parent  was  immediately  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, but  effected  his  escape,  fled  to  Venice,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Levant.  His  estates  were  con- 
fiscated under  the  pretext  of  treasonable  practices  ; 
and  I  found  a  refuge  and  a  home  under  the  roof 
of  my  widowed  aunt,  Veronica  Delia  Torre. 

The  heartless  and  meretricious  Isabella  relin- 
quished my  father  without  a  sigh,  or  a  struggle  to 
save  him,  and  consoled  herself  with  court-pagean- 
try, and  a  succession  of  new  lovers,  many  of  whom 
were  sacrificed  by  her  cunning  and  ruthless  father. 
As  a  selfish  voluptuary,  and  the  destroyer  of  his 
country's  liberty,  Cosmo  has  been  compared  with 
Augustus  ;  but  in  gratuitous  and  deliberate  cruelty, 
he  far  surpasses  his  prototype. 

"  I  was  indebted  to  neglect  and  accident  for  the 
best  of  all  educations.  My  father  loved  and  cher- 
ished nle  ;  but  his  domestic  calamity,  his  frequent 
absences  from  Florence,  and,  subsequently,  his 
pursuit  of  Isabella,  interfered  with  the  customary 
course  of  education,  and  saved  me  from  the  des- 
potism of  a  regular  tutor,  and  from  the  debasing 
tyranny,  the  selfish  and  vulgar  profligacy  of  those 
institutions  of  monkery,  called  public  academies. 

"  It  was  surely  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
the  faculties  of  early  life  should  not  be  strained  by 
labors  hostile  to  the  healthful  growth  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  that  the  heart,  the  senses,  and  the 
principles,  should  alone  be  tutored  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  life.  And  yet  how  egregionsly  has  the 
folly  of  the  creature  perverted  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  the  Creator  !  With  thoughtless,  heartless 
indifference  he  commits  his  tender  offspring  to  the 
crushing  tyranny  of  pedants  and  task-masters,  who 
rack  and  stupify  the  imperfect  brain,  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  convey  dead  languages  through  a  dead 
medium  ;  and  inflict  upon  their  helpless  pupils  the 
occult  mysteries  of  grammar,  which  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  language,  and  intelligible  only  to  ripened 
faculties.  Ask  the  youth  who  has  toiled  in  prostra- 
tion of  spirit  through  the  joyless  years  of  school- 
existence  in  the  preparatory  seminaries  of  Italy — 
bid  him  look  back  upon  his  tedious  pilgrimage,  and 
weigh  the  scanty  knowledge  he  has  won  against 
the  abundant  miseries  he  has  endured   from  the 


harsh  discipline  of  monkish  tutors,  and  the  selfish 
brutality  of  senior  class-fellows  !  His  pride  may 
prompt  him  to  deny  ;  but  in  honesty  and  fairness, 
he  must  admit,  that  the  established  system  of  edu- 
cation is  radically  vicious ;  that  his  attainments  are 
meagre  and  superficial ;  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  selfishness  and  cunning  ;  and  that  to  rise 
above  the  herd  of  slaves  and  dunces,  he  must  give 
himself  a  second  and  widely  different  education  ; 
more  liberal,  comprehensive,  and   practical. 

"  It  was  my  happier  fate  to  enjoy,  until  the  age 
often,  unbounded  liberty.  I  associated  with  boys 
of  my  own  age,  selecting  for  frequent  intercourse 
those  most  distinguished  by  strength  of  body, 
resource  of  mind,  and  a  lofty  and  determined 
spirit.  I  disdained  to  be  outdone  in  feats  of  bod- 
ily activity,  and  persevered  with  inflexible  ardor 
until  I  surpassed  all  my  competitors  in  running, 
wrestling,  and  swimming,  and  in  every  species  of 
juvenile  and  daring  exploit. 

"  From  my  aunt,  who  was  an  accomplished  and 
high-minded  woman,  I  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  gained  with  ease  and  pleasure  a  more  than 
elementary  knowledge  of  history  ;  and  when  I  had 
attained  the  age  of  twelve,  my  father,  who  was  an 
able  and  distinguished  commander,  took  me  for 
three  years  on  board  his  galley,  in  frequent  cruises 
against  the  Corsairs.  These  voyages  had  a  pow-{ 
erful  and  salutary  influence  upon  my  habits  and 
character.  The  daily  contemplation  of  the  world 
of  waters  expanded  and  exalted  my  imagination, 
while  the  enlightened  converse  and  daily  instruc- 
tions of  my  noble  father,  the  regular  discipline 
observed  on  board  the  galley,  and  occasional  ex- 
posure to  danger  in  tempests,  or  in  contact  with 
an  enemy,  induced  energy  and  concentration  of 
thought,  decision  and  promptitude  in  action,  con- 
tempt of  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  a  degree  of 
self-possession  which  no  common  dangers  could 
either  daunt  or  disconcert. 

"  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  retunied  to  Florence, 
abandoned  all  boyish  pursuits,  and  commenced  a 
more  regular  and  elaborate  course  of  education. 
I  had  accumulated  a  store  of  ideas  and  associations 
which  enabled  me  to  apply  my  faculties  with 
facility  to  every  desirable  attainment.  The  transi- 
tion from  material  objects  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
is  natural  and  easy.  I  had  already  investigated 
with  deep  interest  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  I  now  studied  with  ardor  and  success  the 
languages  of  those  high-minded  nations  ;  and,  ere 
long,  perused  with  insatiable  delight,  the  pages  of 
these  master-spirits  whose  glorious  names  blaze 
like  constellations  through  the  dark  night  of  an- 
tiquity. 

"  My  early  and  ruling  passion  for  the  liberal 
arts,  and  especially  for  painting  and  architecture, 
induced  me  to  seek  the  instructions  of  Giorgio 
Vasari.  As  an  artist,  he  had  never  produced  an 
original  design,  but  he  was  an  able  teacher;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  prejudices,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  refined  taste  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge. The  garrulous  old  painter  was  delighted 
with  the  glow  of  my  enthusiasm,  and  failed  not  to 
fan  the  flame  with  abundant  encouragement. 

"  My  indulgent  fiither  was  induced,  by  the 
exuberant  praises  of  Vasari,  to  permit  my  devotion 
of  some  hours  daily  to  his  instructions ;  but  the 
year  before  his  imprisonment  and  flight,  he  took 
the  precaution  to  introduce  me  to  a  literary  circle, 
eminent  for  clearness  of  intellect,  and  a  sound  and 
liberal  philosophy.  Intercourse  with  men  of  this 
class  modified,  in  a  considerable  degree,  my  habits 
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and  opinions,  but  it  could  not  for  a  moment  weaken 
my  devotioa  to  that  sublime  art  which  has  enno- 
bled modern  Italy,  and  raised  it  from  prostration 
and  contempt,  to  moral  dignity  and  grandeur. 

"  Several  years  elapsed  after  my  father's  escape, 
without  bringing  us  any  intelligence  of  his  fate. 
This  mysterious  silence  was  a  source  of  intense 
anxiety.  Florence  was  hateful  to  me,  and  my 
impatience  to  rejoin  my  beloved  parent  became  at 
length  too  vehement  to  be  controlled  any  longer  by 
the  remonstrances  of  my  aunt.  I  keenly  felt  all 
the  injustice  exercised  by  the  tyrannous  and  reck- 
less Cosmo  against  my  family,  and  my  departure 
was  accelerated  by  the  intimation  from  a  friend  at 
court,  that  my  proceedings  were  watched  by  the 
secret  agents  of  the  usurper,  and  that  any  un- 
guarded expression  of  political  discontent,  would 
be  the  signal  of  my  incarceration,  and,  too  proba- 
bly, of  banishment  or  death.  I  quitted  Florence 
unobserved,  changed  my  name,  and  proceeded  to 
Venice,  intending,  while  I  pursued  my  inquiries 
after  my  father,  to  study  the  works  of  Titian,  and 
to  avail  myself  of  the  instructions  of  Tintorett  and 
Paul  Veronese.  The  latter  honored  me  with  his 
friendship,  and  the  venerable  Titian  encouraged 
me  to  visit  him.  I  succeeded  in  my  endeavors  to 
cheer,  with  poetry  and  music,  the  declining  spirits 
/i^  of  the  benevolent  old  man.  He  became  attached 
to  me,  and  finding  that  I  had  a  painter's  eye,  he 
imparted  to  me  some  invaluable  secrets  of  his  art, 
a  compliment  the  more  gratifying  and  important, 
because  it  opened  to  me  a  source  of  honorable  and 
independent  provision,  in  case  my  paternal  estate 
should  never  be  restored  to  me. 

"  Last  autumn  I  received  intelligence  from 
Florence  that  my  father  had  entered  the  service 
of  your  republic  on  his  arrival  in  the  Levant,  and 
had  received  the  appointment  of  Captain  in  the 
garrison  of  Candia,  under  General  Malatesta,  a 
Florentine,  whose  son  had  been  assassinated  by 
order  of  Cosmo,  on  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue 
between  this  youth  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
de'  Medici.  Nor  did  the  hapless  female  escape 
the  vengeance  of  her  cruel  parent.  Her  death 
was  premature,  and  attended  with  circumstances 
which  amounted  to  the  clearest  evidence  that  she 
was  poisoned  by  her  monstrous  and  unnatural 
parent.  I  had  completed  my  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  waited  only  a  change  of  wind  to  sail  for 
Candia,  when  I  received  from  my  aunt  the  heart- 
rending communication  that  my  father  had  shared 
the  fate  of  young  Malatesta,  and  been  assassinated 
some  years  since,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious 
Cosmo.  This  intelligence  fell  upon  my  soul  like 
a  thunderbolt.  The  wound  which  my  beloved 
father's  disappearance  had  inflicted  on  my  happi- 
ness, opened  anew,  and  my  lacerated  heart  bled 
at  every  pore.  I  vowed  implacable  hatred  and 
deadly  vengeance  against  the  prime  mover  and 
every  subordinate  agent  in  this  atrocious  murder 
of  my  noble  parent.  He  was  a  great  and  admir- 
able man,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  venerate  his 
memory,  and  lament  his  untimely  death.  For 
many  months,  life  was  an  intolerable  burden  to 
me,  and  I  endured  existence  only  in  the  hope  of 
avenging  him,  and  of  rioting  in  the  blood  of  his 
base  assassins.  The  cruel  instigator,  Cosmo, 
was,  alas  !  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  my  per- 
sonal defiance  and  of  my  dagger.  Hedged  round 
by  guards  and  minions,  and  compelled  by  his  in- 
firmities to  seclude  himself  within  the  recesses  of 
his  palace,  every  attempt  to  approach  him  would 
have  been  vain,  and  my  youthful  and  un enjoyed 


existence  would  have  been  sacrificed  without  an 
equivalent.  Nor  have  I  yet  been  able  to  trace 
the  agents  of  his  bloody  will  ;  but  my  investiga- 
sions  have  been  vigilant  and  unceasing,  and  re- 
venge, although  delayed,  is  ripening  over  their 
heads." 

Here  the  noble  youth  was  checked  in  his  nar- 
rative by  a  sudden  burst  of  agony,  which  defied  all 
disguise  and  control.  Tears  rolled  in  rapid  suc- 
cession down  his  cheeks,  and  his  manly  chest 
heaved  with  the  audible  sobs  of  bitter  and  deeply- 
seated  anguish.  Springing  hastily  from  the 
turf,  he  threw  himself  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  and  immersed  his  face  in  its  pure  waters, 
to  cool  the  fever  of  his  burning  cheeks.  Surely 
there  is  no  sorrow  like  the  sorrow  of  a  resolute 
and  high-minded  man.  The  sobs  of  woman  in 
afiliction  awake  our  tenderest  sympathies,  but  they 
do  not  shake  our  souls  like  the  audible  anguish  of 
man.  To  see  the  iron  frame  of  such  a  being  as 
Colonna,  heaving  with  loud  and  convulsive  agony, 
was  so  truly  appalling,  that  no  time  will  erase  the 
deep  impression  from  my  memory. 

I  respected  his  grief  too  much  to  interrupt  it  by 
prematiire  attempts  at  consolation  ;  but  when  he 
arose,  I  embraced  him  in  silent  sympathy,  and  en- 
deavored to  direct  the  current  of  his  thoughts  from 
the  bitter  past  to  a  brighter  future.  I  spoke  of  the 
advanced  age  and  broken  constitution  of  the  licen- 
tious Cosmo,  and  inferred,  from  the  mild  and  amia- 
ble character  of  his  son,  a  speedy  restoration  to  rank 
and  property.  I  dwelt  upon  his  own  preeminence  in 
strength  of  mind,  and  in  every  natural  and  acquired 
advantage  ;  and  I  predicted,  that,  in  defiance  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  he  would,  by  his  own  unassist- 
ed efforts,  accomplish  a  high  and  brilliant  destiny. 
I  proposed  to  obtain  for  him,  through  my  father's 
influence,  a  naval  command  in  the  service  of  Ven- 
ice, or  a  powerful  recommendation  to  the  valiant 
Genoese,  Giovanni  Doria. 

He  thanked  me,  with  a  look  full  of  eloquent 
meaning,  but  made  no  commeVit  on  my  proposal. 
After  a  brief  pause,  he  subdued  his  emotion,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  melancholy  smile  : — "  Happy 
Venetians  and  Genoese  !  Your  liberties  have  not 
been  basely  destroyed  by  an  individual  family,  as 
those  of  Tuscany  by  the  Medici.  Your  glorious 
republics  adorn  the  east  and  west  of  Italy,  with 
splendid  achievements,  while  Florence,  once  the 
pride  and  glory  of  our  country,  lies  prostrate  in 
mourning  and  in  slavery,  betrayed  and  manacled 
by  her  unnatural  sons  !" 

I  availed  myself  of  this  apostrophe  to  make  some 
comments  upon  the  history  of  these  distinguished 
republics,  and  insensibly  drew  Colonna  into  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  prolonged  until  the  increasing 
heat  made  us  sensible  of  the  want  of  refreshment. 
The  sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  and  the  centre 
of  the  lake  below,  still  fretted  by  the  mountain 
breeze,  was  seething  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, like  a  huge  cauldron  of  melted  silver, 
while  the  smooth  and  crystal  surface  near  its 
shores  reflected,  like  a  mirror,  projecting  and  re- 
ceding cliffs  of  every  form  and  elevation,  crowned 
with  venerable  trees,  and  fringed  with  gay  varie- 
ties of  vegetable  ornament.  The  timid  and  trans- 
parent lizards  darted  playfully  around  us,  and 
golden  beetles  buzzed  on  heavy  wings  in  the  foli- 
age above,  while  the  light  grasshoppers  chirped 
their  multitudinous  chorus  of  delight,  and  myriads 
of  gay  and  glittering  insects  held  their  jubilee  in 
the  burning  atmosphere.  Amidst  this  universal 
carnival   of  nature,  we  reclined   in   deep   shade, 
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soothed  by  the  tinkling  music  of  the  stream,  and 
enjoying  the  dewy  freshness  which  exhaled  from 
its  translucent  waters.  The  inspiring  juice  of  the 
Cyprus  grape,  and  a  light  repast,  rapidly  recruited 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  Colonna.  Bounding 
vigorously  from  the  green  turf,  he  gazed  with  delight 
through  the  aged  stems  upon  the  bright  landscape, 
and  exclaimed  with  glowing  enthusiasm, — "  All- 
bounteous  Providence  !  Creator  of  the  glorious 
sun  and  teeming  earth  !  how  supremely  blest  were 
thy  creatures,  did  they  not  embitter  so  much  good 
by  crime  and  folly  I" 

After  a  brief  pause  of  rapturous  contemplation, 
we  resumed  our  wine  flasks,  our  cheerfulness  rose 
into  exhilaration,  and  we  reposed  like  sylvan  deities 
in  the  green  shade,  enjoying  the  elasticity  and 
freshness  of  youthful  existence,  forgetful  of  the 
past,  and  regardless  of  the  future.  But  this  day- 
dream was  too  delightful  to  last.  I  recollected  that 
I  had  not  heard  the  sequel  of  Colonna's  adventures 
in  Venice,  and  I  broke  the  spell  by  whispering  in 
his  ear  the  name  of  "  Laura." 

"Alas!"  he  replied,  with  visible  emotion,"! 
fear  this  incomparable  woman  will  never  be  mine, 
unless  miracle  or  magic  should  interpose  to  van- 
quish the  many  obstacles  to  our  union.  Our  inter- 
views in  Venice  were  attended  with  such  imminent 
hazard  of  discovery,  as  to  render  them  brief  and  of 
rare  occurrence.  My  adored  Laura  was  in  the 
morning  of  life,  and  with  the  creative  imagination 
of  early  youth,  she  cherished  sanguine  hopes  that 
the  death  of  the  infirm  Cosmo  would,  ere  long,  en- 
able me  to  resume  rank  and  property,  and  to  de- 
mand her  openly  of  her  father.  Until  then,  my 
resources  were  merely  adequate  to  my  personal 
support,  being  limited  to  a  small  maternal  estate, 
left  under  the  friendly  guardianship  of  my  aunt. 

"  Nevertheless,  plans  of  elopement  were  fre- 
quently discussed,  and  I  vehemently  urged  her  to 
become  mine,  and  to  accompany  me  to  Greece, 
from  whence,  after  I  had  accomplished  a  momen- 
tous object,  we  could  embark  for  Marseilles,  and 
proceed  to  Paris,  where  my  skill  as  a  painter,  in 
addition  to  my  maternal  estate,  would  preserve  us 
from  indigence.  As  she  did  not  peremptorily  for- 
bid me  to  expect  her  consent  to  this  scheme,  I 
ventured  to  build  upon  it ;  but  when  my  prepara- 
tions for  flight  were  completed,  her  resolution 
failed,  and  I  discovered,  in  the  deeply-rooted  at- 
tachment of  Laura  to  her  mother,  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose. 
For  this  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  her  aflfection 
was  all  but  idolatrous ;  and  when  she  told  me, 
with  tearful  eyes  and  throbbing  bosom,  that  her 
beloved  mother  was  in  precarious  health,  that  she 
was  entirely  dependent  on  her  only  daughter  for 
earthly  happiness,  and  that  the  loss  of  that  daugh- 
ter would  destroy  her,  I  must  have  been  dead  to 
every  generous  and  disinterested  feeling,  had  I  not 
complied  with  her  earnest  entreaty,  that  we  should 
await  a  more  favorable  course  of  events. 

"  Meanwhile  the  distinguished  beauty  and  num- 
berless graces  of  Laura  attracted  many  suitors. 
Some  of  these  were  not  ineligible,  and  one  of  them 
especially,  young  Contarini,  whose  passion  for  her 
was  ardent,  almost  to  frenzy,  was  a  man  of  noble 
qualities,  of  prepossessing  exterior,  and  of  equal 
rank,  but,  as  you  well  know,  too  moderately  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Every  proposal 
was,  howev^er,  promptly  rejected  by  the  ambitious 
Foscari,  who,  like  a  cold  and  calculating  trader, 
measured  the  merits  of  each  suitor  by  the  extent 
of  his  possessions.   At  length,  after  the  conclusion 


of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  the  spring,  arrived  from 
Greece  the  governor  of  Candia,  Ercole  Barozzo, 
whose  splendid  establishment  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture attracted  universal  attention.  His  originally 
large  possessions  had  been  swelled  into  princely 
opulence  by  clandestine  traffic  with  the  enemy,  and 
by  every  species  of  cruelty  and  exaction.  His 
wife  and  two  infant  sons  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
plague  in  the  Levant ;  and  being  desirous  of  chil- 
dren to  inherit  his  vast  possessions,  he  surveyed 
the  fair  daughters  of  Venice,  and  was  quickly  fas- 
cinated by  the  superlative  beauty  of  Laura  Fos- 
cari, who  shone  unrivalled  in  a  city  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  the  softer  sex.  Barozzo  was  not 
a  suitor  to  be  rejected  by  her  sordid  father;  and, 
without  any  appeal  to  his  daughter's  inclinations, 
her  hand  was  promised  to  a  man  of  more  than 
twice  her  age,  forbidding  in  his  exterior,  coarse 
and  revolting  in  his  manners,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  redeeming  qualities.  I  had  determined,  before 
my  acquaintance  with  you  commenced,  to  make 
occasional  visits  during  the  summer  to  Peschiera, 
and  I  hesitated  to  accept  your  proposal,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  impede  my  interviews 
with  Laura.  On  farther  consideration,  however,  I 
perceived  that  my  abode  under  your  roof  would  not 
be  incompatible  with  nocturnal  visits  to  the  villa 
Foscari,  and  1  became  your  guest.  My  interviews 
with  Laura  have  been  more  frequent  in  this  quiet 
and  rural  district,  than  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
numerous  obstacles  of  Venice.  The  wide  ex- 
tent of  her  father's  garden  enables  me  to  scale  the 
wall  unperceived,  and  to  reach  a  garden  saloon 
communicating  by  a  covered  trellis  walk  with  the 
villa.  Laura's  abhorrence  of  the  presuming  and 
insolent  Barozzo  has  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  my  renewed  entreaties,  that  she  would  fly  with 
me  from  the  miseries  which  menace  her,  and  I 
have  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  reluctant 
consent  to  accompany  me  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
to  Greece.  A  fortnight  hence  is  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  her  marriage  to  the  wretch  who 
basely  woos  her,  with  a  consciousness  of  her  un- 
qualified antipathy  to  his  person  and  character.  If 
the  strong  attachment  of  Laura  to  her  mother  does 
not  again  baffle  my  hopes,  we  shall  effect  our  es- 
cape three  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  her 
marriage  with  Barozzo  ;  but  I  can  discern  too  well, 
through  her  invincible  dejection,  that  she  is  still 
balancing  the  dreadful  alternatives  of  a  marriage 
abhorrent  to  her  feelings,  and  the  abandonment  of 
her  mother." 

Such  was  the  tale  of  Colonna's  brief,  but  try- 
ing and  calamitous  career.  Deeply  as  I  lamented 
his  approaching  departure,  I  felt  too  much  interest- 
ed in  his  success  to  withhold  my  active  coopera- 
tion, and  I  pledged  myself  to  promote  his  views  as 
far  as  I  could,  without  openly  compromising  my- 
self with  the  Foscari  family  ;  but  I  entreated  him 
to  relinquish  his  design  of  painting  the  portraits  of 
Laura  and  Barozzo,  from  an  apprehension  that  a 
lover  so  fervent  and  demonstrative  would,  in  some 
unguarded  moment,  excite  suspicion,  and  frustrate 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ultimate  views.  He 
thanked  me  for  the  ready  zeal  with  which  I  had 
entered  into  his  feelings,  and  assured  me,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  proceeding  beyond  the  outlines 
of  the  governor's  portrait  ;  but  that,  as  a  lover  and 
an  artist,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  gratification 
of  portraying  the  matchless  form  and  features  of 
the  woman  he  adored. 

The  day  was  declining  when  we  quitted  our 
cool  retreat  to  ascend  the  mountain  behind  us,  and 
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inhale  the  pure  breezes  which  played  around  the 
summer.  We  gazed  with  long  and  lingering  de- 
light upon  the  bright  landscapes  of  Lombardy,  as 
they  glowed  beneath  us  in  the  parting  sunbeams, 
and  the  shades  of  night  were  fast  falling  around 
us  when  we  crossed  the  lake,  on  our  return  to  the 
villa. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  younger 
brother  of  Laura  called  to  request  the  promised  at- 
tendance of  Colonna  at  the  villa  Foscari,  and  I  de- 
termined to  accompany  him,  hoping,  by  my  pres- 
ence, to  remind  the  young  painter  of  the  necessity 
of  exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  his  feelinijs. 
The  precaution  was,  however,  unnecessary.  He 
sustained,  with  singular  self-mastery,  the  demean- 
or of  an  artist  and  a  stranger  ;  and  appeared,  while 
sketching  the  form  and  features  of  his  lovely  mis- 
tress, to  have  no  other  object  than  to  seize  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
his  model.  He  requested  that  she  would  occasion- 
ally walk  round  the  saloon,  and  freely  indulge  in 
familiar  converse  with  her  friends,  as  if  no  artist 
were  present.  His  object  was,  he  added,  to  ac- 
complish, not  a  tame  and  lifeless  copy,  but  a  por- 
trait, stamped  with  those  peculiar  attributes  and 
graces  which  are  best  elicited  by  a  free  and  uncon- 
strained movement  of  limb  and  feature. 

Thus  admirably  did  he  mask  the  lover,  and 
assume  the  look  and  language  of  an  artist  ambi- 
tious to  recommend  himself  to  opulent  employers. 

The  sensitive  and  unhappy  Laura  had  less  com- 
mand over  her  feelings,  and  I  could  occasionally 
observe  a  furtive  glance  of  sympathy  beaming  from 
her  dark  and  humid  eye  upon  the  elegant  painter  ; 
but  when  she  addressed  him,  it  was  with  the  air 
and  language  of  condescension  to  one  whose  ser- 
vices might  be  purchased  ;  thus  endeavoring  to 
disguise  the  strong  and  almost  irrepressible  emo- 
tion which  quivered  beneath  the  surface. 

Her  mother  never  quitted  her  during  the  sitting  ; 
Barozzo  and  the  Foscari  visited  the  saloon  occa- 
sionally ;  and  I  remained  to  control  the  lover,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  improve  myself  by  observing 
the  artist.  The  fine  lineaments  of  Laura  were  too 
deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  of  Colonna  to  render 
frequent  sittings  essential :  and,  in  compliance  with 
my  remonstrances,  he  abridged  them  as  much  as 
possible.  After  the  second  sitting,  he  told  her  that 
he  should  not  again  require  her  presence  until  he 
had  completed  the  portrait,  when  some  finishing 
detail  might  be  requisite.  He  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  the  five  following  days  to  a  task  so 
soothing  to  his  feelings ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  day,  astonished  the  assembled  family  by 
producing  a  highly-finished  and  admirable  resem- 
blance. 

The  charming  subject  of  his  portrait  was  painted 
the  size  of  life,  and  attired  in  a  light  morning  robe 
of  green  silk.  The  full  and  elegant  symnretry  of 
her  form  was  indicated  through  the  graceful  folds, 
which  fell  around  her  like  the  richest  sculpture. 
She  stood  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  leaning,  like 
some  heavenly  muse,  upon  a  golden  tripod  of 
chaste  and  classical  design.  High  intelligence 
adorned  with  its  imperishable  beauty  her  fair 
and  lofty  forehead.  Her  large  dark  eyes,  which 
beamed  through  their  long  fringes  with  soft  and 
melting  lustre,  were  gazing  as  if  into  futurity,  and 
their  tender  and  eloquent  expression  went  to  the 
soul  of  the  observer.  The  finely  moulded  oval  of 
her  cheek  glowed  with  the  roseate  hues  of  life, 
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and  the  pearly  lustre  of  the  neck  and  arms  was 
surpassed  only  by  the  clear  and  brilliant  fairness  of 
the  lovely  original,  while  in  the  beautifully  curved 
lips  Colonna  had  introduced  a  slight  compression, 
indicative  of  that  heroic  firmness  in  the  character 
of  Laura,  which  had  not  escaped  his  penetration, 
but  did  not  until  a  later  period,  fully  develope 
itself. 

The  scene  was  a  garden  salooit,  and  through  an 
open  window  an  extensive  view  over  the  lake  of 
Garda  arrested  with  magic  power,  the  eye  of  every 
beholder.  Sirmio  appeared  like  a  woody  island  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  beyond  the  lake  rose  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  the  dis- 
tant summits  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  There  was  in 
this  admirable  portrait  all  the  charm  of  witchery 
and  life.  It  possessed  much  of  the  dignity,  and 
ease,  and  harmonious  coloring  of  Titian  ;  and  the 
exquisite  blending  and  management  of  the  tints 
betrayed  the  favorite  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese, 
whom,  indeed,  he  surpassed  in  the  natural  folding 
and  classical  distribution  of  draperies,  and  fully 
equalled  in  the  force  of  light  and  shade,  which 
makes  the  portraits  of  that  able  master  appear  to 
stand  out  from  the  canvass. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the  finishing  of 
some  details  in  tTie  portrait  of  Laura ;  and  on  the 
succeeding  morning  I  accompanied  Colonna  to  the 
apartment  of  Barozzo,  who  was  desirous  that  his 
portrait  should  be  completed  before  his  marriage. 
The  artist  fixed  upon  the  haughty  governor  the 
firm  gaze  of  his  dark  and  piercing  eye,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pencil  the  outlines  of  his  stern  and  mas- 
sive features.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
he  remarked  to  Barozzo,  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
countenance,  the  character  of  which  he  found  so 
difficult  to  trace  to  its  primitive  elements.  "  The 
lineaments  of  mature  age,"  he  continued,  "  are 
hard  and  inflexible,  and  when  the  eloquent  play 
and  pliancy  of  youthful  feelings  have  left  the  fea- 
tures, it  is  impossible,  without  frequent  intercourse, 
to  detect  the  peculiarities  and  secret  recesses  of 
character,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  force 
and  truth  to  a  portrait."  He  conceived  that  to 
accomplish  the  perfect  delineation  of  a  man  of  mid- 
dle age  and  of  distinguished  rank,  a  painter  should 
not  only  share  his  society,  but  know  the  history  of 
his  life,  and  study  the  lights  and  shades  of  his 
character.  It  was  thus  that  Raffiielle  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  the  portraits  of  Julius  11. ,  Leo  X., 
and  their  cardinals,  such  intellectual  dignity,  such 
truth  and  grandeur  of  expression.  He  doubted, 
nevertheless,  whether  any  artist  could  achieve  a 
perfect  portrait  of  a  man  of  high  station  if  he  did 
not  rise  above  his  employer,  not  only  in  imagina- 
tive pow^ers,  but  in  strength  of  mind  and  penetra- 
tion into  character. 

The  riveted  and  searching  looks  which  from  time 
to  time  accompanied  this  singular  and  equivocal 
strain  of  compliment,  appeared  greatly  to  perplex 
and  annoy  the  haughty  Barozzo.  His  tawny  visage 
was  dyed  with  the  dusky  red  of  some  strong  in- 
ward emotion,  which  I  was  eager  but  unable  to 
interpret.  This  suffusion  was  soon  succeeded  by 
an  ashy  paleness,  and  suddenly  he  quitted  his 
chair,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

During  this  ominous  and  unaccountable  inter- 
ruption, I  gave  Colonna  a  warning  glance.  He 
composed  his  excited  features  into  tranquillity ; 
and  after  a  long  pause,  of  which  I  endeavored  to 
disguise  the  embarrassment  by  some  comments  on 
the  Venetian  school  of  painting,  Barozzo  returned 
from  the  window  and  resumed  his  seat.     Colonna 
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seized  his  pencil,  and  proceeded  to  sketch  the  out- 
line of  the  governor's  figure,  during  which  process 
I  observed  in  his  looks  nothing  beyond  the  earnest 
gaze  of  a  portrait-painter.  For  some  time  Barozzo 
avoided  the  encounter;  but  at  length,  as  if  con- 
trolled by  some  secret  and  irresistible  fascination, 
his  eyes  again  met  those  of  the  young  artist.  The 
effect  of  this  collision  was  mysterious  and  startling. 
The  bright  orbs  of  Colonna  gradually  assumed  a 
stern  and  indignant  expression,  and  darted  their 
searching  beams  upon  the  governor,  as  if  to  pierce 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul.  The  dull  grey 
eyes  of  the  again  agitated  Barozzo  quailed  and  fell 
under  this  intolerable  scrutiny ;  his  sallow  visage 
was  suffused  with  a  ghastly  yellow ;  again  he 
glanced  in  terror  at  the  artist,  and  then  half-rose 
from  his  chair  in  undisguised  consternation.  Con- 
trolling, however,  with  sudden  effort,  his  agitation, 
he  resumed  his  seat,  and,  with  averted  looks,  and 
seeming  indifference,  inquired  if  Colonna  had  re- 
sided long  in  Venice.  The  painter  filled  his  brush, 
and  answered  carelessly,  that  he  had  lived  there  a 
few  months. 

"  Your  accent  is  Tuscan,"  continued  Barozzo. 
"  Are  you  a  native  of  Florence?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  painter,  seemingly  intent 
upon  his  employment. 

"Do  your  parents  reside  there?"  resumed  the 
other,  with  rising  emphasis. 

"Parents!"  exclaimed  Colonna,  with  a  keen 
glance  at  the  inquisitive  governor ;  "  I  have  none ! 
They  are  dead !" 

"  Who  and  what  was  your  father?"  demanded 
Barozzo  imperiously. 

This  inquiry,  and  its  peremptory  tone,  exhausted 
-fthe  patience  of  Colonna.  Dashing  the  paint  out  of 
iJiis  brush,  he  fixed  a  look  of  startling  fierceness 
»Ott  Barozzo,  and  answered,  with  marked  and  bitter 
pcmpfcasis, — "  He  was  a  sword-cutler,  and  made 
.excellent  blades." 

At  this  critical  moment  Laura  entered  the  room 
-  with  her  mother,  to  observe  the  progress  of  Baroz- 
rzo's  portrait.     Casting  a  hasty  glance  at  the  im- 
perfect sketch,  she  remarked  that  it  did  not  at  all 
realize  her  expeetations.     The  painter  replied,  that 
he  should  have  succeeded  better  if  he  had  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the  gov- 
ernor.    "It  is  immaterial,"  exclaimed  Barozzo, 
who  had  fully  regained  his  self-possession.     "  We 
.shall,  ere  long,  become  better  known  to  each  other, 
:  and  you  may  finish  my  portrait  at  Venice  in  the 
.course  of  the  ensuing  winter." 

"As  your  excellency  pleases,"  replied  Colonna, 
:  and  removed  the  canvass  from  the  easel.  The  ladies 
now  quitted  the  saloon  with  the  governor;  and, 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  the  artist  defaced  the 
ill-fated  portrait  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  packed  up 
his  drawing  materials  for  removal,  and  accompanied 
me  home. 

Conceiving  that  the  portentous  agitation  of 
Barozzo  had  grown  out  of  some  incipient  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  I  remonstrated  with  Co- 
lonna, during  our  walk,  on  the  gratuitous  impru- 
dence of  his  deportment,  and  pointed  out  the  per- 
sonal danger  he  ha;d  incurred  by  thus  taunting  a 
man  so  powerful  and  irritable  as  the  governor  of 
Candia.  I  urged  him  to  accelerate  his  flight,  and, 
meanwhile,  never  to  leave  the  villa  unarmed. 

In  reply,  however,  he  expressed  his  conviction 
1  that  the  sudden  change  of  countenance  and  color  in 
;;Barozzo  did  not  originate  in  jealousy,  and  that  a 
-man  so  imperious  and  overbearing  would  have 
;beti?iyed  this  f^pirit-stirring  passion  in  a  manner 
^widely  different.     "  No,  Pisani !"  he  continued  in 


a  voice  quivering  with  emotion ;  "  my  suspicions 
go  farther.  The  springs  of  this  man's  actions  lie 
deep,  and  a  prophetic  spirit  tells  me  that  he  is  not 
innocent  of  my  noble  father's  murder.  Until  this 
morning,  he  deigned  not  to  bestow  more  than  a 
superficial  glance  upon  the  features  of  an  obscure 
artist,  in  homely  apparel,  but  when  our  eyes  met, 
in  keen  and  unavoidable  collision,  the  resemblance 
I  bear  to  my  deceased  parent  flashed  upon  his 
guilty  soul ;  and  from  his  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
emotion,  I  cannot  but  infer  his  participation  in  the 
crimes  of  Cosmo.  Inference,  you  will  say,  is  no 
proof;  but  it  gives  me  a  clue  which  I  will  track 
until  I  reach  conviction.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Laura,  who  cannot  resolve  to  quit  her  mother,  to 
retard  for  a  considerable  period  the  celebration  of 
her  marriage,  by  feigned  paroxysms  of  indisposi- 
tion. I  will  avail  myself  of  this  delay  to  bring 
home  to  Barozzo  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  defy 
him  to  mortal  combat ;  or,  should  he  shrink  from 
it,  I  will  treat  him  as  a  savage  and  noxious  animal, 
and  hunt  him  to  the  death." 

I  could  not  but  admit  that  there  was  some  ground 
for  the  suspicions  of  Colonna  ;  but,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  rousing  his  whirlwind  passions  into  pre- 
mature activity,  I  concealed  from  him  my  knowl- 
edge that,  before  the  departure  of  Barozzo  for 
Candia,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  at  Florence, 
where  his  congenial  disposition  had  powerfully 
recommended  him  to  the  good  graces  of  Cosmo. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  daily  intercourse,  and 
Barozzo  was  not  the  man  who  would,  from  honora- 
ble feeling,  decline  to  forward  the  murderous  views 
of  the  implacable  ruler  of  Tuscany. 

From  this  eventful  day  Colonna  was  an  altered 
man.  Revenge  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
soul ;  and  while  he  awaited  with  gnawing  impa- 
tience the  long-expected  letters  from  his  friends  in 
Florence  and  Candia,  he  seemed  to  find  no  relief 
from  the  feverish  rage  which  fired  his  blood,  and 
wasted  his  fine  form,  but  in  the  bodily  fatigue  of 
daily  and  nightly  rambles  in  the  mountains. 

It  was  the  design  of  Laura  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  sudden  and  violent  illness  on  the  day  before 
her  intended  marriage,  and  to  sustain  the  deception, 
by  occasional  relapses,  for  months,  or  even  years, 
should  the  governor's  patience  endure  so  long. 
But  the  probability  was,  that  a  man,  advancing 
towards  the  autumn  of  life,  and  determined  to 
marry,  would  rather  recede  from  his  engagement^ 
and  seek  another  mate,  than  run  the  risk  of  such 
indefinite  delay.  The  spirit  and  address  of  Laura 
Foscari  were  fully  equal  to  the  deep  game  she  had 
determined  to  play.  She  purposed  to  assist  the 
deception  by  staining  her  fair  face  with  an  artificial 
and  sickly  hue ;  and  she  found  an  effective  auxil- 
iary in  her  mother,  who  thought  the  brutal  Barozzo 
utterly  unworthy  to  win  and  wear  so  bright  a  jewel 
as  her  angelic  daughter.  These  expedients  were, 
however,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  bloody  catas- 
trophes which  were  now  at  hand. 

Three  days  before  the  appointed  celebration  of 
the  marriage,  I  was  reading,  near  midnight,  in  my 
chamber,  when  Colonna  entered,  with  vehement 
and  hasty  strides.  His  large  eyes  glittered  with 
terrifie  energy  ;  his  forehead  streamed  with  perspi- 
ration ;  his  dress  and  hair  were  in  wild  disorder, 
and  his  hands  were  dyed  with  blood.  He  said  not 
a  word,  but  paced  the  apartment  for  some  time 
with  rapidity.  His  deportment  was  that  of  a  man 
whose  rage  had  risen  above  his  control,  and  over- 
whelmed all  power  of  articulation.  I  awaited  in 
silent  and  wondering  sympathy  the  termination  of 
emotions  so  tempestuous.     At  length,  seating  him- 
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self  opposite  to  me,  he  struck  the  table  vehe- 
mently with  his  clenched  hand,  and  after  some  vain 
attempts  to  speak,  exclaimed,  in  hoarse  and  hurried 
tones,  which  gave  an  appalling  force  to  his  expres- 
sions,— "  Pisani !  all  doubt  is  at  an  end — I  have 
this  night  obtained  conclusive  evidence  of  Barozzo's 
guilt.  I  have  sworn  to  avenge  my  noble  father's 
wrongs  in  the  traitor's  blood — and  to-morrow  he 
must  face  me  in  fair  combat,  or  feel  my  dagger  in 
his  craven  heart.  The  alternative  will  hinge  upon 
your  friendly  agency — but  of  that  herea  fter.  About 
three  hours  since  I  reached  the  heights  beyond  the 
lake.  Exhausted  with  a  long  and  toilsome  ramble, 
I  threw  myself  beneath  our  favorite  beech,  and 
was  soon  lulled  by  the  rippling  waters  into  brief 
and  agitated  slumber.  My  sleep  was  haunted  by 
a  succession  of  fearful  forms  and  painful  incidents, 
which  at  length  assumed  a  shape  distinctly  and 
horribly  significant.  Methought  I  lay  upon  the 
summit  of  a  cliff,  close  to  the  sloping  brink,  and 
gazed  into  a  gnlf  too  deep  and  dark  for  human  eye 
to  fathom.  Suddenly  the  immense  void  was  illu- 
mined by  sheets  of  vivid  lightning — a  monstrous 
peal  of  thunder  broke  upon  my  ear — and  a  colossal 
form,  lengthened  and  scaly  as  a  serpent,  rose  like 
the  demon  of  the  storm,  approached  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  brought  his  horrid  visage  to  the 
level  of  mine.  Again  the  lightning  flashed,  and  I 
distinguished  the  assassin  features  of  Barozzo, 
expanded  into  horrible  and  revolting  magnitude. 
Eyes,  lurid  and  menacing  as  meteors,  glared  upon 
me  with  a  malignant  scowl,  and  huge  lips,  parted 
in  a  fiendish  grin,  disclosed  an  array  of  fangs, 
pointed  and  glittering  as  poniards.  He  extended 
two  gaunt  and  bony  hands,  stained,  methought, 
with  my  father's  blood,  and  tried  to  seize  and  drag 
me  into  the  gulf.  "While  writhing  to  escape  the 
monster's  grasp,  the  thunder  again  rolled  through 
the  abyss ;  the  cliff  beneath  me  reeled  from  its 
foundations,  the  brink  began  to  crumble,  and  my 
destruction  appeared  inevitable — when,  suddenly 
the  strains  of  sweet  and  solemn  music  floated  round 
me — the  demon  vanished,  and  I  beheld  the  pale 
phantom  of  my  murdered  father,  extending  towards 
me  his  protecting  arms.  At  this  moment  of  intense 
excitement,  the  spell  which  bound  me  was  dis- 
solved— I  awoke,  and  saw  by  the  brilliant  moon- 
light a  tall  figure,  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  approach- 
ing me  in  stealthy  silence.  Gazing  more  intently, 
I  discovered  a  dagger  in  his  grasp.  In  an  instant 
I  was  on  my  feet — the  figure  rushed  forward,  but 
ere  he  could  reach  me,  I  stood  behind  the  tree, 
and  thus  gained  time  to  level  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
Seeing  me  thus  prepared,  the  villain  retreated 
hastily,  but  escaped  not  the  bullet,  which  my  uner- 
ring weapon  buried  in  his  back.  He  reeled  and  fell ; 
and  his  life-blood  was  ebbing  fast,  when  I  stooped 
to  examine  his  features.  Raising  the  slouched  hat 
which  concealed  his  face,  I  immediately  recognized 
a  handsome  Greek,  attached  to  the  retinue  of  Ba- 
rozzo. I  had  occasionally  seen  this  man  in  a  tavern 
at  Peschiera  His  demeanor  was  fierce  and  re- 
pulsive, but  my  eagerness  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  my  father's  untimely  death  in  Candia,  prompted 
me  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  I  played  with 
him  the  game  of  Morra,  forgave  his  losses,  and 
paid  for  his  wine.  Whether  the  remembrance  of 
this  kindness  excited  his  compunction,  or  whether 
he  wished  to  atone  for  his  past  offences,  I  know 
not,  but  he  thus  addressed  me  in  broken  accents. 

"  *  Son  of  Montalto  !  a  just  retribution  has  over- 
taken me.  My  necessities  sold  me  to  the  savage 
Barozzo.     He  hired  the  dagger  which  pierced  thy 


noble  father,  and  the  same  weapon  would  have 
destroyed  thee,  had  not  thy  better  fortune  inter- 
posed. Listen  to  the  counsel  of  a  dying  man. 
Beware  of  Barozzo !  He  has  a  long  grasp,  and 
will  not  spare  thy  young  life.  Fly,  without  delay, 
or  thy  destruction  is  inevitable  !' 

"  Here  his  voice  failed  him  ;  a  convulsive  tremor 
shook  his  frame  ;  he  became  motionless,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless.  But  Greeks  are  cunning  to  a  pro- 
verb, and  as  it  was  of  vital  moment  to  conceal 
from  the  governor  the  failure  of  his  murderous 
design,  I  struck  the  assassin's  dagger  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  rolled  him  down  the  slope  of  a  con- 
tiguous ravine.  I  now  recollected  that  Barozzo 
had  twenty  Greek  bloodhounds  carousing  in  the 
taverns  of  Peschiera,  and  thinking  it  too  probable 
that  he  had  commissioned  more  than  one  of  them 
to  hunt  me  down,  I  crossed  the  lake  to  devise  with 
you  the  means  to  detach  this  demon  from  his  myr- 
midons, and  force  him  into  single  combat.  I  have 
bound  myself  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  destroy 
him,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  should  no 
fair  and  open  avenue  to  vengeance  offer,  I  will 
stab  him  at  Foscari's  table,  or  even  rend  him  limb 
from  limb  at  Laura's  feet.  And  now,  my  Angelo  ! 
I  conjure  you  by  our  bond  of  friendship,  by  every 
generous  feeling  in  your  nature,  to  lend  me  that 
aid,  without  which  I  shall  be  driven  to  the  des- 
perate and  ignoble  alternative  of  assassination. 
You  know  well  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  summon 
the  governor  of  Candia  to  a  personal  encounter. 
He  is  a  veteran  soldier  of  established  reputation, 
and  he  knows  that  he  need  not  fight  to  maintain 
it;  nor  will  a  man  who  has  reached  the  summit 
of  opulence  and  distinction  descend  from  his  van- 
tage-ground, and  risk  the  loss  of  so  much  earthly 
irood  in  mortal  combat,  with  the  proscribed  and 
desperate  son  of  Montalto." 

To  this  tale  of  visionary  and  real  horrors,  height- 
ened and  dramatized  by  the  indignant  eloquence 
of  Colonna,  I  listened  with  intense  interest,  and 
my  abhorrence  of  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  Barozzo 
swelled  into  active  sympathy,  and  a  firm  resolve 
to  second,  at  all  hazards,  the  just  vengeance  of 
this  noble  and  deeply  injured  youth.  I  felt  also 
the  necessity  of  immediate  interference  to  save  his 
life.  The  governor  was  evidently  fearful  of  the 
retribution  so  justly  due  to  his  unparalleled  atro- 
city, and  he  had,  moreover,  been  galled  to  the 
quick  by  the  taunting  deportment  of  the  young 
artist  while  sitting  for  his  portrait.  He  would 
soon  suspect  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Colonna,  and  would  inevitably  follow 
up  his  base  design,  by  employing  the  numerous 
daggers  in  his  pay.  The  hatred  of  the  young 
Florentine  was  deadly  and  implacable,  and  his 
determination  to  sacrifice  this  mortal  foe  of  his 
family,  spurned  all  control  and  raged  like  a  tem- 
pest ;  hut  his  impetuosity  would  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  and  too  probably 
betray  him  into  the  toils  of  his  cool  and  crafiy 
enemy,  who  never  quitted  the  villa  Foscari  without 
one  or  more  well-armed  attendants.  From  an 
aflTectation,  too,  of  military  display,  or  probably 
from  a  consciousness  that  he  had  many  personal 
enemies,  the  governor  wore  at  all  times  a  corslet 
of  scaled  armor,  composed  of  the  light,  well-tem- 
pered Spanish  steel,  which  resists  the  point  of 
sword  or  dagger.  Had  I  wished  to  save  the  life 
of  this  lawless  pander  to  the  cruelty  of  Cosmo,  1 
saw  no  expedient  which  would  not  expose  my 
valued  friend  to  imminent  and  deadly  peril ;  and 
could  I  for  a  moment  hesitate  bot^pen  th.e  chival- 
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rous,  the  princely  Colonna,  so  unrivalled  in  form 
and  feature,  so  elevated  and  pure  in  sentiment,  so 
eminently  fitted,  by  his  high  intellioence,  his 
glowing  diction,  and  his  kindling,  all-impelling 
energies,  to  rouse  a  better,  higher,  nobler  spirit, 
in  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  activity — 
could  I  pause  an  instant  between  this  first  of 
nature's. nobles  and  the  base  Barozzo,  who,  inac- 
cessible to  pity,  and  fortified  against  all  compunc- 
tion by  years  of  crime,  had,  unprovoked,  and  with 
the  malice  of  a  demon,  destroyed  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  sons  of  Florence  1 

With  prompt  and  ardent  enthusiasm,  I  assured 
him  of  my  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  unfolded  to 
him  a  stratagem,  which  my  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  of  the  habits  of  Barozzo, 
had  really  suggested.  During  the  frequent  absence 
of  Colonna,  I  had  occasionally  joined  the  governor 
in  his  equestrian  excursions,  and  from  neighborly 
feeling  to  the  senator  Foscari,  had  escorted  his 
guest  to  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  this 
romantic  district.  His  rides  were  daily,  and  at 
the  same  hour.  I  proposed  to  join  him  as  usual, 
and  to  lead  him  into  a  narrow  and  unfrequented 
defile  in  the  mountains,  which  rises  from  the  lake 
about  three  leagues  from  Peschiera.  Colonna 
might  there  await  and  force  him  into  personal 
encounter,  while  I  would  act  as  umpire,  and  pre- 
vent any  interference  from  the  Greek  escort  of  the 
wary  chieftain.  At  this  proposal  Colonna  eagerly 
approached,  and  embraced  me  with  grateful  rap- 
ture. His  dark  eye  kindled  with  its  wonted  fire  ; 
his  pallid  cheeks  were  flushed  ;  the  settled  gloom, 
which  had  so  long  clouded  his  fine  features,  van- 
ished like  mists  before  the  sun,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  radiant  and  exulting  energy,  eloquently 
expressive  of  his  conviction  that  the  hope  on  which 
he  had  lived  so  long,  the  hope  of  just  revenge, 
would  now  be  realized. 

I  urged  him  to  seek,  in  immediate  repose,  the 
restoration  of  his  exhausted  strength,  and  under- 
took to  provide  him  with  a  managed  horse,  armor, 
and  weapons,  which  should  place  him  upon  a  level 
with  his  mailed  and  well-mounted  antagonist. 
Horse  and  armor,  however,  he  promptly  declined. 
He  would  find  an  expedient,  he  said,  to  compel 
Barozzo  to  fight  him  foot  to  foot,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  find  a  way  with  a  good  weapon  through 
the  scaly  corslet  of  his  serpent  foe.  He  requested 
only  a  straight  two-edged  sword,  of  well-tried 
temper;  and  a  woodman's  axe,  the  purpose  of 
which  he  did  not  explain.  He  then  left  me  to 
plunge  into  the  lake,  and  to  find  in  its  pure  and 
bracing  waters  that  refreshment  which,  he  said,  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  in  sleep,  while 
I  proceeded  to  ray  father's  armory,  and  selected 
from  the  numerous  weapons  which  adorned  it,  a 
long  and  powerful  two-edged  blade,  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  Levant.  This  sword  was  black 
from  hilt  to  point,  and  destitute  of  ornament, 
except  some  golden  hieroglyphics  near  the  guard  ; 
but  I  knew  that  it  had  stood  the  brunt  of  several 
stirring  campaigns,  without  material  injury  to  its 
admirable  edge  and  temper. 

After  a  short  and  unrefreshing  slumber,  I  arose 
with  the  sun,  and  hastened,  with  the  sword  and 
woodman's  axe.  to  the  saloon  of  Colonna.  His 
garb  was  usually  plain,  almost  to  homeliness,  and 
chosen  prtibably  wiih  a  view  to  the  better  con- 
cealment of  his  rank  ;  but  for  this  day  of  ven- 
geance, he  had  donned  the  princely  costume  of  the 
Tuscan  no!)los.  A  rich  vest  of  embroidered  scar- 
let, and  pantaloons    of  woven   silk  were  closely 


fitted  to  his  noble  person,  which,  I  have  said 
before,  was  fashioned  in  the  choicest  mould  of 
manly  beauty,  and  now,  so  worthily  adorned,  dis- 
played in  all  its  high  perfection  that  faultless  union 
of  symmetry  and  strength,  so  rarely  seen  in  life  ; 
equalling,  indeed,  the  Vatican  Antinous  in  classic 
elegance  of  form,  but  far  surpassing  that  fine 
statue  in  stature  and  heroic  character  of  look  and 
bearing.  A  mantle  of  the  richest  velvet  hung 
from  his  well-formed  shoulders,  while  a  nodding 
plume  adorned  his  Spanish  hat  and  shaded  his 
dark  eyes,  which  lighted  up  as  they  beheld  me 
with  bright  and  eager  flashes  of  impatience. 

"  Thou  art  indeed  the  '  pearl  and  pride  of  Flor- 
ence,' my  Colonna!"  I  exclaimed,  in  irrepressible 
admiration,  applying,  as  I  approached  him,  the 
poetical  smile  of  his  Laura. 

Regardless  of  the  compliment,  he  grasped  the 
unpretending  weapon  I  held  out  to  him,  and 
plucked  it  from  the  scabbard.  Tracing  at  a  glance 
its  Oriental  pedigree,  he  doubled  the  strong  blade 
with  ease,  until  the  point  touched  and  rebounded 
from  the  guard,  and  then  severed  with  its  unyield- 
ing edge,  an  iron  nail  projecting  from  the  wall. 
"  This  plain  old  weapon,"  said  he,  with  an  exult- 
ing smile,  "  is  worth  a  dukedom.  'Twill  pierce 
a  panoply  of  Milan  steel,  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
make  it  search  the  vitals  of  this  ruffian  governor. 
But  these  are  words,  Pisani ;  and  words,  the 
Roman  proverb  says,  are  feminine,  while  deeds 
alone  are  masculine.  Farewell,  then,  till  we  meet 
in  the  defile.  It  is  essential  to  my  purpose  that  I 
reach  the  ground  some  hours  before  Barozzo." 

He  then  embraced  me  cordially,  concealed  the 
axe  beneath  his  mantle,  and  departed  for  the 
mountains,  intending  to  cross  the  lake  to  a  point 
not  distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  At  an  early 
hour  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  towards  the 
villa  Foscari.  In  the  vicinity  of  Peschiera  I 
descried  the  governor  proceeding  on  his  daily 
morning  excursion  to  the  mountains.  I  had  hith- 
erto rarely  seen  him  with  more  than  one  attend- 
ant, but  he  was  now  closely  followed  by  two  well 
mounted  Greeks  of  lofty  stature,  attired  in  the 
gorgeous  costume  of  the  Levant,  and  armed  with 
scymitar  and  dagger.  The  square  and  athletic 
person  of  their  chief  was  arrayed  in  the  splendid 
garb  of  a  military  commander  of  distinguished 
rank.  His  ample  chest  was  covered  with  a  corslet 
of  light  scale-armor,  which  yielded  to  every  motion 
of  his  frame,  and  was  partially  concealed  by  a 
broad  sash,  and  a  capacious  velvet  mantle.  A 
sword  of  unusual  length  hung  from  his  belt, 
whence  also  projected  the  handle  of  a  poniard, 
which  blazed  with  jewels  of  great  lustre  and  value. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two,  Barozzo  was  still  in  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  the  martial  ease  and 
energy  of  his  movements  indicated  that  he  would 
find  full  occupation  for  the  quick  eye  and  unri- 
valled skill  of  the  comparatively  unarmed  Co- 
lonna. 

The  governor  saluted  me  as  usual,  and  after 
some  remarks  upon  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  he  carelessly  inquired  where  my  friend 
the  painter  was.  I  replied,  that  he  was  gone  up 
the  lake  in  his  bark,  and  described  him  as  an 
itinerant  personage,  who  delighted  in  ranging  over 
the  Brescian  mountains,  where  he  passed  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  in  sketching,  and  was 
but  an  occasional  inmate  of  my  father's  villa.  The 
governor  piade  no  comment,  and  resumed  his  ob- 
servations on  the  wild  mountain  scenery  to  which 
we  were  approaching.     I  inquired  if  he  had  yet 
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discovered  in  his  rides  a  defile  of  singular  and 
romantic  beauty,  the  avenue  to  which,  from  the 
main  road,  was  concealed  by  a  grove  of  beech. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  and  assented  to  my 
proposal  that  we  should  explore  it.  A  ride  of  tAvo 
hours  brought  us  to  the  secluded  entrance  of  this 
picturesque  ravine,  and  we  descended  into  its  deep 
and  silent  recesses.  The  road  was  stony,  rugged, 
and  unfrequented  ;  and,  except  at  intervals,  ad- 
mitted only  two  horsemen  abreast.  The  moun- 
tains on  each  side  rose  with  bold  abruptness,  and 
their  mossy  surfaces  were  dotted  with  perennial 
oaks  and  lofty  beeches,  which  threw  their  arched 
and  interwoven  branches  across  the  chasm,  and 
intercepted  agreeably  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
morning  sun.  We  had  proceeded  about  a  league 
along  this  still  and  dusky  hollow,  when  we  distin- 
guished the  sound  of  a  woodman's  axe,  and  the 
sharp  report  of  its  sonorous  echo  from  the  opposite 
cliffs.  We  soon  reached  the  spot  above  which  the 
laborer  was  employed,  but  the  profusion  of  foliage 
and  underwood  entirely  screened  the  person  of  the 
woodman,  whose  axe  continued  to  descend  with 
unabated  energy.  We  had  advanced  about  a  hun- 
dred paces  beyond  this  point,  when  our  course  was 
arrested  by  a  groaning  and  mighty  crash,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  stunning  shock,  which  shook  the 
ravine  like  an  earthquake,  and  was  reechoed  in 
deep,  long  mutterings  by  the  adjacent  rocks. 
Tranquillizing  our  startled  coursers,  we  looked 
around  and  beheld  a  colossal  beech,  lying  in  the 
narrow  pathway,  which  it  filled  up  like  a  rampart. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  loitered  to  discern,  if  possi- 
ble, the  person  of  the  vigorous  woodman,  were 
intercepted  by  the  fallen  giant  of  the  mountain,  but 
had  escaped  injury,  as  we  could  perceive  them  in 
their  saddles  through  the  foliage. 

Startled  by  the  ominous  appearance  of  this  inci- 
dent, the  governor  immediately  rode  back,  and 
bade  his  attendants  dismount  and  lead  their  horses 
over  a  sheep-path  which  rose  on  the  mountain 
slope,  above  the  level  of  the  fallen  tree,  while  he 
would  ride  on  slowly  until  they  rejoined  him. 
Execrating  the  peasant  who  had  thus  annoyed  him, 
he  turned  his  courser's  head,  and  we  proceeded  at 
a  slow  pace  to  the  now  contiguous  spot  which  I 
had  described  to  Colonna  as  best  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. Here  the  base  of  an  enormous  cliff  pro- 
jected like  a  rampart  into  the  defile,  and  sloped 
abruptly  into  two  right  angles,  connected  by  a  level 
line  of  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  which  rose  in 
castellated  grandeur  to  a  towering  height.  The 
numerous  crevices  and  hollows  were  fringed  with 
dazzling  heath-flowers  and  luxuriant  creepers,  be- 
tween which  the  bare  black  surface  of  the  rock 
frowned  on  the  passing  gazer,  like  the  ruined 
stronghold  of  some  mountain  robber.  We  now 
turned  the  first  angle  of  the  cliff,  looking  upward 
as  we  rode  at  the  majestic  front  of  this  singular 
work  of  nature.  Still  gazing,  we  had  proceeded 
about  fifty  paces,  and  the  governor  was  remarking, 
that  the  level  and  lofty  summit  would  make  a  com- 
manding military  station,  when  suddenly  our 
coursers  halted,  and  looking  down  we  saw  before 
us  the  tall  and  kingly  figure  of  Colonna  standing 
like  an  apparition  in  the  pathway.  His  right  hand 
rested  on  his  unsheathed  sword,  and  his  attitude 
was  that  of  careless  and  assured  composure  ;  but 
in  his  gathered  brow,  and  in  the  boding  glitter  of 
his  eye,  I  could  discern  the  deadly  purpose  of  the 
forest  lion,  about  to  spring  upon  his  prey,  and 
fully  confident  in  his  own  powers  and  resources. 
At  this  sudden  encounter  of  Montalto's  son,  who 


seemed  to  start  with  spectral  abruptness  from  the 
ground  beneath  us,  Barozzo  shook  in  his  saddle  as 
if  he  had  seen  an  accusing  spirit.  For  a  moment 
the  blood  left  his  face,  his  breath  shortened,  and 
his  chest  heaved  with  strong  internal  emotion,  but 
his  iron  features  soon  regained  their  wonted 
character  of  intrepidity.  He  then  darted  upon  mc 
a  keen  look  of  inquiry  and  suspicion  ;  before,  how- 
ever, he  had  time  to  speak,  Colonna  was  upon 
him.  Rapidly  advancing,  he  seized  the  bridle  of 
his  horse,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — "  Barozzo  ! 
the  measure  of  thy  crimes  is  full,  and  retribution 
is  at  hand  I  Colonna  the  painter  is  no  more,  but 
the  son  of  Montalto  has  escaped  thy  dagger,  and 
demands  atonement  for  his  father's  blood.  Dis- 
mount, assassin,  and  defend  thy  worthless  life  !" 

The  deep  and  startling  grandeur  of  Colonna 's 
voice,  and  the  implacable  hostility  which  flashed 
from  his  fierce  eyeballs,  shook  the  firm  sinews  of 
the  guilty  governor,  and  again  his  svvarthy  linea- 
ments were  blanched  with  terror.  By  a  sudden 
and  powerful  effort,  however,  he  regained  self- 
mastery,  and  gathering  into  his  grim  features  all 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  his  soul,  he  darted  upon 
his  youthful  enemy  a  sneer  of  contempt.  "  Pre- 
suming vagrant !"  he  shouted,  in  accents  hoarse 
with  wrath,  "  dare  to  impede  my  progress,  and  my 
retinue,  which  is  at  hand,  shall  scatter  thy  limbs 
on  the  highway  !" 

Still  firmly  grasping  the  bridle,  Colonna  eyed 
him  for  a  moment  with  quiet  scorn,  and  then  he 
smiled — briefly  indeed,  but  with  a  stinging  mock- 
ery, a  hot  and  withering  scorn  of  eye  and  lip,  that 
seared  the  haughty  chieftain  to  the  brain.  W'rith- 
ing  with  sudden  frenzy,  he  spurred  his  mettled 
charger,  and  endeavored  to  ride  down  his  oppo- 
nent ;  but  the  generous  animal,  true  to  the  better 
instincts  of  a  nature  nobler  than  his  master's,  re- 
fused to  advance,  and  plunged  and  demi-volted 
with  a  violence  which  would  have  unseated  a  less 
experienced  rider.  At  this  moment,  the  heavy 
trampling  of  approaching  horses  rolled  in  doubling 
echoes  through  the  ravine.  Encouraged  by  the 
welcome  sound,  Barozzo  attempted  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  before  the  plunging  of  his  horse  would 
allow  him  to  reach  the  hilt,  the  vigilant  Colonna 
smote  him  on  the  cheek  with  his  sheathed  wea})on. 
Then  relinquishing  the  bridle,  and  stepping  lightly 
sideways,  he  struck  the  horse's  flank,  and  the 
startled  animal,  straining  every  sinew,  bounded 
away  like  a  ball,  and  quickly  disappeared  round 
the  second  angle  of  the  cliflf,  followed  by  the  loud 
laugh  of  the  exulting  Colonna,  whose  fierce  ha  ! 
ha !  reechoed  through  the  rocky  hollow  like  a 
trumpet  call.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who  had 
turned  the  first  angle  in  time  to  behold  the  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle,  drew  their  sabres,  and 
pushing  their  horses  into  a  gallop,  rushed  down 
upon  us  like  infuriated  tigers.  Anticipating  their 
attack,  T  was  not  unprepared  to  aid  my  gallant 
friend  in  this  emergency  ;  but  all  assistance  was 
superfluous  to  one  so  fertile  in  resources.  He 
turned  uith  graceful  promptitude  upon  the  savage 
Cretans,  and  before  their  powerful  steeds  could 
measure  the  short  intervening  distance,  his  sword 
was  firmly  set  between  his  teeth,  and  two  pistols 
appeared  with  magical  abruptness  in  his  grasp. 
Levelled  by  an  eye  which  never  failed,  these 
weapons  lodged  a  bullet  in  the  breast  of  each 
approaching  Greek.  The  colossal  riders  reeled  in 
their  saddles  ;  their  sabres  quivered  in  their  weak- 
ened grasp,  and  reclining  for  support  upon  the 
necks  of  their  startled  horses,  they  successively 
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passed  us,  and  turned  the  angle  beyond  which 
their  chief  had  disappeared.  Colonna  now  threw 
down  his  pistols,  and  exclaimed  exnlting-ly, 
"  Now  is  the  crowning  hour,  my  Angelo  !  follow 
me,  and  you  shall  find  the  scaly  monster  of  my 
dream  caught  in  a  trap  from  which  no  human 
power  can  free  him." 

I  rode  by  his  side  in  wondering  anticipation,  and 
when  we  had  passed  the  angle,  I  beheld  a  scene 
which  still  remains  engraven  on  my  memory.  The 
defile  here  expanded  into  an  iiTegular  oval,  the 
extremity  of  which  was  blocked  up  by  a  dense  and 
impervious  mass  of  young  beech  and  poplar,  rising 
above  thrice  the  height  of  a  tall  man,  and  levelled 
that  morning  by  the  ponderous  axe  of  the  indefa- 
tigable Colonna.  The  courser  of  Barozzo  had 
})lunged  deep  into  the  leafy  labyrinth,  and  the  un- 
horsed governor,  entangled  by  his  velvet  drapery, 
was  endeavoring  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
forked  and  intersecting  branches,  while  the  horses 
of  the  Greeks  stood  panting  in  the  shade,  near  the 
bleeding  bodies  of  their  fallen  masters,  and  the 
noble  brutes  snorted  with  horror,  and  shook  in 
every  joint,  as  with  lowered  necks  and  flaming  eyes, 
they  snuffed  the  blood  of  the  expiring  wretches. 

As  we  approached  the  governor,  he  succeeded 
in  releasing  himself  by  cutting  his  rich  mantle  into 
shreds  with  his  dagger.  Stepping  out  of  his  leafy 
toils,  he  stood  before  us  like  a  wild  beast  caught  in 
a  hunter's  trap,  foaming,  furious,  and  breathless, 
but  evidently  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  irre- 
mediable loss  of  his  armed  followers.  Divested  of 
the  drapery  which  had  served  the  double  purpose 
of  concealment  and  display,  we  observed  that  he 
was  accoutred  in  back  and  breast  proof  armor,  of 
the  light  steel  scales  I  have  before  described.  He 
looked  the  very  serpent  of  Colonna's  dream,  and 
the  malignant  scowl  of  his  small  and  snaky  eyes 
gave  singular  force  to  the  resemblance.  His 
generous  enemy  allowed  him  time  to  recover  from 
the  fatigue  of  disentangling  himself,  and  then  ap- 
proached him.  "  Barozzo  !"  said  he,  "  last  night 
I  shot  thy  cowardly  assassin.  In  dying  penitence 
he  called  himself //i?/ agent  in  the  murder  of  my 
noble  parent,  and  bade  me  shun  the  daggers  of  thy 
savage  Cretans.  But  Mental to's  son  would  risk  a 
thousand  lives  to  gain  his  just  revenge,  and  again 
he  warns  thee  to  defend  thy  life.  Pisani  shall 
be  umpire  of  the  combat,  and  his  time-honored 
name  is  pledge  enough  that  no  foul  play  is  meant 
thee." 

The  governor,  who  had  now  recovered  breath 
and  self-possession,  folded  his  arms,  and  met  the 
stern  defiance  of  his  youthful  foe  with  a  look  of 
contemptuous  indifference.  Not  deigning  a  reply, 
he  addressed  himself  to  me  in  tones  of  angry  ex- 
postulation, and  expressed  his  indignant  surprise 
that  a  son  of  the  Senator  Pisani  should  thus  lend 
himself  to  the  designs  of  a  young  vagrant,  who 
was  destined  to  grace  the  benches  of  a  galley.  My 
reply  was  anticipated  by  the  fiery  Colonna,  whose 
sword  flashed  with  lightning  quickness  from  the 
scabbard,  while  his  haughty  lip  curled  up  with  un- 
utterable scorn. 

"  Remorseless  villain  !"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice 
of  appalling  wrath,  "  I  know  a  venom  yet  shall 
sting  thy  recreant  spirit  into  action.  Know,  Er- 
cole  Barozzo  !  that  Foscari's  daughter  was  wooed 
and  won  by  me — plighted  her  troth  to  me — long 
ere  she  saw  thy  truculent  and  yellow  visage.  Nay, 
more,  she  would  ere  this  have  fled  with  me  from 
Lombardy,  had  not  higher  duties  staid  our  mutual 
purpose." 


The  governor,  although  a  renowned  and  fearless 
soldier  in  earlier  life,  had  betrayed  a  terror  on  the 
first  view  of  Colonna,  and  a  reluctance  to  engage 
with  him  in  single-handed  conflict,  which  I  had 
referred  to  the  depressing  action  of  a  diseased 
conscience,  or  to  the  increased  love  of  life  gener- 
ated by  his  prosperous  condition  ;  but  a  taunt  like 
this  was  beyond  all  human  endurance  ;  it  stung 
him  to  the  very  soul,  and  roused  his  lazy  valor  into 
life  and  fury.  His  sinews  stiffened  witli  rage,  and 
his  widely  opened  eyes  glared  upon  Colonna  like 
those  of  a  tigress  at  bay,  while  his  teeth  remained 
firmly  clenched,  and  inaudible  maledictions  quiv- 
ered on  his  working  lips.  Tearing  his  formidable 
sword  from  its  sheath,  he  rushed  like  one  delirious 
upon  his  smiling  adversary,  and  their  blades  met 
with  a  clash  which  told  the  deadly  rancor  of  the 
combatants. 

1  now  witnessed  a  conflict  unparalleled  for  in- 
tense and  eager  thirst  of  blood.  It  was  truly  the 
death  grapple  of  the  lion  and  the  serpent.  The 
noble  and  generous  Colonna,  pursuing  his  just 
revenge,  and  trusting,  like  the  kingly  animal,  to 
native  strength  and  courage,  sought  no  unfair 
advantage ;  while  the  crafty  Barozzo,  huge  in 
body,  tortuous  in  mind,  and  scaled  with  impene- 
trable steel,  well  personified  the  reptile  of  Colon- 
na's vision.  Although  a  practised  and  wary 
swordsman,  he  did  not  wield  his  weapon  like 
Colonna,  who,  with  equal  skill  in  stratagem  and 
feint,  was  unrivalled  in  that  liglitning-quickness, 
and  ready  sympathy  of  eye  and  hand,  for  which 
the  Italians  are  preeminent  amongst  the  swords- 
men of  Europe  ;  but  the  courage  and  self-posses- 
sion of  the  governor  had  been  exercised  in  frequent 
conflicts  with  the  Moslem  ;  his  sinews  were  strung 
with  martial  toil  and  daily  exercise ;  and  his  well- 
mailed  person  presented  so  little  vulnerable  sur- 
face as  greatly  to  protract  and  facilitate  his  defence. 
He  soon  learned,  however,  to  respect  the  formida- 
ble skill,  and  untiring  arm  of  his  young  opponent, 
whose  weapon  played  with  a  motion  so  rapid  and 
incessant,  that  he  seemed  to  parry  and  thrust  at 
the  same  instant ;  and  had  not  the  large  and  pow- 
erful hand  of  Barozzo  retained  a  firm  grasp  of  his 
hilt,  he  would  have  been  disarmed  at  the  first  on- 
set. After  a  few  passes,  Colonna's  point  struck 
the  centre  of  the  governor's  corslet  with  a  force 
which  made  the  scales  sink  deep  beneath  the  pres- 
sure, but  the  tempered  steel  resisted  this  and  many 
other  well-directed  hits.  The  conflict  proceeded 
with  unabated  fierceness,  and  for  a  period  which 
would  have  utterly  exhausted  men  of  ordinary 
lungs  and  sinews,  when  Barozzo,  finding  all  his 
lunges  ineflfective,  and  fearing  premature  exhaus- 
tion, endeavored  to  sustain  and  collect  his  powers 
by  remaining  on  the  defensive  ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  His  sword  was  irrecoverably  entangled 
in  the  whirlwind  involutions  of  Colonna's  weapon 
— his  hold  began  to  relax — and  he  saw  the  moment 
rapidly  approaching  when  he  should  be  disarmed, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  an  unappeasable  foe.  Despair- 
ing of  success,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  regard- 
less of  the  laws  of  fair  and  open  combat,  he  sud- 
denly drew  his  long  dagger,  dropped  on  one  knee, 
and  made  a  thrust  which  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  a  less  vigilant  adversary.  But  Colonna  had 
anticipated  the  possibility  of  this  base  attempt 
from  one  so  destitute  of  all  chivalrous  teeling,  and 
his  quick  eye  observed  and  met  the  movement. 
Stepping  lightly  back,  he  whirled  his  keen  edged 
blade  with  a  force  which  cut  deep  into  Barozzo's 
wrist.   The  dagger  dropped  from  his  palsied  grasp, 
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and,  at  the  same  instant,  his  sword  flew  above  his 
head.  Colonna,  having-  disarmed  his  treacherous 
enemy  while  still  kneeling,  disdained  to  follow  up 
his  advantage,  and  coolly  said  to  him,  "  That  trick 
was  worthy  of  you,  governor  !  but  your  murderous 
game  is  nearly  up.  Resume  your  sword,  and 
clutch  the  guard  more  firmly,  or  in  three  passes 
more  you  will  be  food  for  vultures!" 

Barozzo,  who  had  started  from  the  ground,  and 
now  stood  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  chafed 
panther,  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  seized  his 
sword,  and  rushed  upon  his  generous  adversary 
with  desperate  but  unavailing  ferocity.  I  could 
now  perceive  that  Colonna  pressed  him  more  hotly 
than  before,  and  that  his  point  no  longer  sought 
the  corslet,  but  the  throat  of  Barozzo,  where  in- 
deed alone  he  was  mortally  vulnerable,  and  where, 
ere  long,  the  death  stroke  reached  him.  A  few 
passes  had  been  exchanged  without  a  hit,  when 
suddenly  Barozzo's  sword  again  flew  from  his 
grasp,  and  long  before  it  reached  the  ground,  Co- 
lonna's  point  was  buried  in  his  throat.  The  thrust 
was  mortal.  The  steel  had  severed  the  duct  of 
life ;  the  hot  blood  bubbled  out  in  streams ;  and 
the  huge  Barozzo  staggered,  reeled,  and  fell  upon 
his  back.  A  bloody  froth  now  gathered  round  his 
lips,  which  worked  with  agony  and  rage  ;  the  life- 
blood  ebbed  apace,  and  soon  the  trunk  and  limbs 
of  the  colossal  chieftain  were  stiffened  in  death. 
But  even  in  death  the  dominant  passions  of  his 
soul  were  strongly  written  in  his  livid  features. 
His  glazed  and  sunken  eyes  still  glared  with  fiend- 
like and  collected  malice  on  his  conqueror,  and 


every  lineament  was  inwrought  with  reckless  and 
insatiable  ferocity. 

Colonna  gazed  awhile  in  solemn  and  impressive 
silence  upon  the  foe  he  had  destroyed.  His  broad 
forehead  darkened  with  deep  thought,  and  his  eyes 
saddened  with  painful  recollections  of  the  beloved 
parent  whose  untimely  death  he  had  so  well 
avenged.  Soon,  however,  his  noble  features 
brightened  with  a  fervent  look  of  mingled  filial 
piety  and  exultation.  He  wiped  his  reeking  blade 
upon  the  remnants  of  Barozzo's  mantle,  and  we 
retraced  our  steps.  Colonna  ascended  a  sheep 
path,  and  crossed  the  mountain  to  regain  his  boat, 
while  I  returned  by  a  circuitous  road  to  the  villa, 
leaving  the  governor  of  Candia  and  his  retinue  to 
the  vultures  of  the  Apennine,  which,  with  unerring 
ken,  had  seen  or  scented  the  dead  Greeks,  and 
were  already  sailing  in  wide  eddies,  high  above 
the  scene  of  blood.  *  #  #  » 

Here  my  friend,  who  had  with  difficulty  pursued 
his  way  through  the  mouldy  pages  of  the  decayed 
manuscript,  was  compelled  to  make  a  final  pause. 
The  long  action  of  time  and  damp  had  nearly 
obliterated  the  remainder  of  the  narrative,  and 
glimpses  only  of  romantic  perils  by  sea  and  land 
were  occasionally  discernible.  We  were  obliged 
to  suspend  all  farther  gratification  of  our  curiosity 
until  our  return  to  Venice,  where  we  hoped  by  a 
chemical  process  to  succeed  in  restoring  to  a  more 
legible  tint  the  pale  characters  of  this  interesting 
manuscript. 


We  recognize  the  initials  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
attached  to  the  following  quaint  and  striking  lines, 
and  hold  ourselves  indebted  to  the  correspondent 
who  has  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the  Gazette. 
— Albany  Evening  Gazette. 

ON    THE  CONDITION  OF  THE    "  EAGWEHOEWe" 
(ONGWE    HONWE,)    IN    1845. 

The  lordly  Iroquois  is  tending  sheep  ; 

Gone  are  the  plumes  that  deck'd  his  brow — 

For  his  bold  rein,  no  more  his  wife  shall  weep— 

He  holds  the  plough. 

The  bow  and  quiver  which  his  fathers  made  ; 

The  gun,  that  fill'd  the  warrior's  deadliest  vow  ; 
The  mace,  the  spear,  the  axe,  the  ambuscade — 
Where  are  they  now  1 

Mute  are  the  hills  that  woke  his  dreadful  yell — 

Scared  nations  listen  with  affright  no  more  ; 
He  walks  a  farmer  over  field  and  dell 
Once  red  with  gore. 

Frontlet  and  wampum,  baldric,  brand  and  knife. 

Skill  of  the  megalonyx,  snake,  and  fox, 
All  now  are  gone ! — transformed  to  peaceful  life, 
He  drives  the  ox. 

Algon,  and  Cherokee,  and  Illinese, 

No  more  beneath  his  stalwart  bow  shall  writhe  ; 
Peace  spreads  her  reign  wide  o'er  his  inland  seas — 
He  swings  the  scvthe. 


Grain  now,  not  men,  employ  his  manly  powers ; 

To  learn  the  white  man's  arts,  and  skill  to  rule ; 
For   this,   his   sons   and   daughters    spend    their 
hours — 

They  go  to  school. 

Glory  and  fame,  that  erewhile  fired  his  soul. 
And  nerved  for  war  his  ever-vengeful  arm. 
Where  are  your  charms  his  bosom  to  control  ? — 
He  tills  a  farm. 

His  war-scarr'd  visage  paints  no  more  deform — 
His  garments,  made  of  beaver,  deer,  and  rat, 
Are  now  exchanged  for  woollen  doublets  warm — 
He  wears  a  hat. 

His  very  pipe,  surcharged  with  sacred  weed. 

Once  smoked  in  spirits  dreamy,  dread,  and  sore. 
Is  laid  aside, — to  think,  to  plan,  to  read — 
He  keeps  a  store. 

This  is  the  law  of  progress — kindlier  arts 

Have  shaped  his  native  energies  of  mind  ; 
And  back  he  comes — from  wandering  woods,  and 
darts 

Back  to  mankind. 

His  drum  and  rattles  both  are  thrown  away — 
His  native  altars  stand  without  a  blaze, — 

Truth,  robed  in  gospel  light,  hath  found  her  way— 

And  hark  !  he  prays  ! 

October,  1845.  H.  R.  S. 
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From  the  Critic. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World.  By  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London,  1845. 
Demy  8vo.     John  Murray. 

The  author  of  this  very  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book,  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of  natu- 
ralist, the  expedition  which,  in  her  majesty's  ship 
Beagle,  sailed  round  the  world  in  1832  and  follow- 
ing years.  The  duty  entrusted  to  Captain  Filzroy 
— the  commander  of  the  ship,  and  his  officers,  was 
to  complete  the  survey  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  to  lay  down  correctly  the  shores  of  Chili, 
Peru,  and  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  to 
carry  a  chain  of  chronometrical  measurements 
round  the  world.  This  undertaking,  so  important 
to  the  interests  of  physical  science,  had  been  com- 
menced in  1826,  under  Captain  King,  and  was 
completed  by  this  expedition  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  to  leave  little  more  to  be  desired. 

It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  lustre  which  invests 
our  country,  that  she  stands  foremost  among  exist- 
ing nations  in  the  prosecution  of  maritime  discov- 
ery and  the  investigation  of  the  physical  phenom- 
ena which  appertain  broadly  to  the  globe. 

The  achievements  of  this  nature  made  a  few 
centuries  ago  by  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Dutch,  and  later  still  by  the  French,  stand  honor- 
able examples  in  their  history,  which  their  pres- 
ent spirit  no  longer  emulates — or  at  best  but  feebly. 
Next  to  the  British,  it  is  to  the  Americans  and 
Russians  that  science  is  most  indebted  for  discov- 
eries in  this  way.  Their  expeditions  have  been 
conducted  with  energy,  curiosity,  and  ability,  and 
judiciously  supported  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been  a  considerable,  and  there- 
fore invaluable,  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
geography,  natural  history,  and  the  physical  laws 
— magnetic,  tidal,  and  other,  which,  affecting  navi- 
gation, control  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  inter- 
change of  commodities,  of  arts  and  refinement, 
between  the  multitudinous  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
On  the  utihty  of  such  national  undertakings,  as  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  intellect,  it  were 
needless  to  enlarge. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Bea- 
gle in  the  sciences  they  undertook  to  watch,  have 
appeared  in  separate  publications ;  those  made  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  with  his  notes  and  remarks,  have 
been  edited  by  British  naturalists  severally  most 
conversant  with  the  departments  intrusted  to  their 
care,  and,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  lords 
of  the  treasury,  who  g-ave  a  thousand  pounds 
towards  the  expenses,  laid  before  the  public  in 
several  volumes.  From  these,  and  his  journal, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  compiled  this  agreeable  book, 
condensing,  and  adding  occasionally  to  parts,  so  as 
to  fit  the  work  for  the  popular  taste  ;  but  referring 
naturalists,  for  full  details,  to  the  large  publica- 
tions which  comprise  the  results  of  the  expedition. 

To  follow  the  author  throughout  his  course  is 
impracticable  here  ;  we  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  stating  that  this  volume  (there  are 
others  to  follow)  comprises  the  narrative  of  his 
voyage  along  the  shores  and  his  excursions  into 
the  interior  of  South  America.  His  narrative  is 
lively  and  graphic,  his  observations  acute  and 
marked  with  judgment,  and  his  style  unaffected 
and  easy.  We  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts, 
which,  by  their  spirit  and  general  character,  will 
convey  a  fair  notion  of  the  work.  There  is  the 
coloring  of  nature  in  our  author's  description  of 
his  first  entrance  upon 


A    BRAZILIAN    FOREST. 

"The  day  has  passed  delightfully.  Delight 
itself,  however,  is  a  weak  term  to  express  the 
feelings  of  a  naturalist  who,  for  the  first  time,  has 
wandered  by  himself  in  a  Brazilian  forest.  The 
elegance  of  the  grasses,  the  novelty  of  the  para- 
sitical plants,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  glossy 
green  of  the  foliage,  but  above  all  the  general 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  filled  me  with  admi- 
ration. A  most  paradoxical  mixture  of  sound  and 
silence  pervades  the  shady  parts  of  the  wood.  The 
noise  from  the  insects  is  so  loud,  that  it  may  be 
heard  even  in  a  vessel  anchored  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore  ;  'yet  within  the  recesses  of 
the  forest  a  universal  silence  appears  to  reign. 
To  a  person  fond  of  natural  history,  such  a  day  as 
this  brings  with  it  a  deeper  pleasure  than  he  can 
ever  hope  to  experience  again.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  hours,  I  returned  to  the  landing- 
place  ;  but  before  reaching  it  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  tropical  storm.  I  tried  to  find  shelter  under  a 
tree,  which  was  so  thick  that  it  would  never  have 
been  penetrated  by  common  English  rain ;  but 
here,  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  a  little  torrent  flowed 
down  the  trunk.  It  is  to  this  violence  of  the  rain 
that  we  must  attribute  the  verdure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thickest  woods :  if  the  showers  were  like 
those  of  a  colder  clime,  the  greater  part  would 
be  absorbed  or  evaporated  before  it  reached  the 
ground." 

In  an  excursion  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Mr.  Darwin 
passed  a  spot  which  had  been  the  place  of  refuge 
of  some  runaway  slaves,  his  account  of  which  we 
extract : — 

"  Our  party  amounted  to  seven.  The  first  stage 
was  very  interesting.  The  day  was  powerfully 
hot,  and  as  we  passed  through  the  woods,  every- 
thing was  motionless,  excepting  the  large  and 
brilliant  butterflies,  which  lazily  fluttered  about. 
The  view  seen  when  crossing  the  hills  behind 
Praia  Grande  was  most  beautiful ;  the  colors  were 
intense,  and  the  prevailing  tint  a  dark  blue  ;  the 
sky  and  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay  vied  with 
each  other  in  splendor.  After  passing  through 
some  cultivated  country,  we  entered  a  forest,  which 
in  the  grandeur  of  all  its  parts  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. We  arrived  by  midday  at  Ithacaia  ;  this 
small  village  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  round  the 
central  house  are  the  huts  of  the  negroes.  These, 
from  their  regular  form  and  position,  reminded  me 
of  the  drawii)gs  of  the  Hottentot  habitations  in 
Southern  Africa.  As  the  moon  rose  early,  we 
determined  to  start  the  same  evening  for  our 
sleeping-place  at  the  Lagoa  Marica.  As  it  was 
growing  dark  we  passed  under  one  of  the  massive, 
bare,  and  steep  hills  of  granite  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  this  country.  This  spot  is  notorious  from 
having  been,  for  a  long  time,  the  residence  of  some 
runaway  slaves,  who,  by  cultivating  a  little  ground 
near  the  top,  contrived  to  eke  out  a  subsistence. 
At  length  they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  of 
soldiers  being  sent,  the  whole  were  seized  with  the 
exception  of  one  old  woman,  who,  sooner  than  again 
be  led  into  slavery,  dashed  herself  to  pieces  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  In  a  Roman  matron 
this  would  have  been  called  the  noble  love  of  free- 
dom :  in  a  poor  negress  it  is  mere  brutal  obstinacy. 
We  continued  riding  for  some  hours.  For  the  few 
last  miles  the  road  was  intricate,  and  it  passed 
through  a  desert  waste  of  marshes  and  lagoons. 
The  scene  by  the  dimmed  light  of  the  moon  was 
most  desolate.     A  few  fire-flies  flitted  by  us  ;  and 
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the  solitary  snipe,  as  it  rose,  uttered  its  plaintive 
cry.  The  distant  and  sullen  roar  of  the  sea  scarcely 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night." 

Contrasted  against  the  comfort,  civility,  and  con- 
venience enjoyed  at  an  English  hotel,  a  curious 
description  is  the  following  of  the  accommodation  at 

A    BRAZILIAN    INN. 

"  As  the  venda  here  was  a  very  good  one,  and  I 
have  the  pleasant,  but  rare  remembrance,  of  an 
excellent  dinner,  I  will  be  grateful  and  presently 
describe  it,  as  the  type  of  its  class.  These  houses 
are  often  large,  and  are  built  of  thick  upright  posts, 
with  boughs  interwoven,  and  afterwards  plastered. 
They  seldom  have  floors,  and  never  glazed  win- 
dows ;  but  are  generally  pretty  well  roofed.  Uni- 
versally the  front  part  is  open,  forming  a  kind  of 
verandah,  in  which  tables  and  benches  are  placed. 
The  bed-rooms  join  on  each  side,  and  here  the  pas- 
senger may  sleep  as  comfortably  as  he  can,  on  a 
wooden  platform,  covered  by  a  thin  straw  mat. 
The  venda  stands  in  a  court  yard,  where  the  horses 
are  fed.  On  first  arriving,  it  was  our  custom  to 
unsaddle  the  horses  and  give  them  their  Indian 
corn  ;  then,  with  a  low  bow,  to  ask  the  senhor  to  do 
us  the  favor  to  give  us  something  to  eat.  '  Any- 
thing you  choose,  sir,'  was  his  usual  answer.  For 
the  few  firsi  times,  vainly  I  thanked  Providence 
for  having  guided  us  to  so  good  a  man.  The  con- 
versation proceeding,  the  case  universally  became 
deplorable.  '  Any  fish,  can  you  do  us  the  favor  of 
giving?'  'Ohino,  sir.'  'Any  soup?'  'No,  sir.' 
'  Any  bread  ?'  '  Oh  !  no,  sir.'  '  Any  dried  meat?' 
*  Oh  !  no,  sir.'  If  we  were  lucky,  by  waiting  a 
couple  of  hours,  we  obtained  fowls,  rice,  and  fa- 
rinha.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  we  were 
obliged  to  kill,  with  stones,  the  poultry  for  our  own 
supper.  When,  thoroughly  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  hunger,  we  timorously  hinted  that  we  should 
be  glad  of  our  meal,  the  pompous,  and  (though 
true)  most  unsatisfactory  answer  was,  '  It  will  be 
ready  when  it  is  ready.'  If  we  had  dared  to  re- 
monstrate any  further,  we  should  have  been  told  to 
proceed  on  our  journey,  as  being  too  impertinent. 
The  hosts  are  most  ungracious  and  disagreeable  in 
their  manners  ;  their  houses  and  their  persons  are 
often  filthily  dirty ;  the  want  of  the  accommoda- 
tion of  forks,  knives,  and  spoons  is  common  ;  and 
I  am  sure  no  cottage  or  hovel  in  England  could  be 
found  in  a  state  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  com- 
fort. In  Campos  Novos,  however,  we  fared  sump- 
tuously ;  having  rice  and  fowls,  biscuit,  wine,  and 
spirits,  for  dinner ;  coffee  in  the  evening,  and  fish 
with  coffee  for  breakfast.  All  this,  with  good  food 
for  the  horses,  only  cost  2s.  6d.  per  head.  Yet 
the  host  of  this  venda,  being  asked  if  he  knew 
anything  of  a  whip  which  one  of  the  party  had  lost, 
gruffly  answered,  '  How  should  I  know?  why  did 
you  not  take  care  of  it? — I  suppose  the  dogs  have 
eaten  it.'  " 

On  his  way  to  Buenos  Ayres,  our  author  stopped 
at  the  Sauce  Posta,  where  he  witnessed 

A    TRIAL    OF    SKILL    W^ITH    THE    BOLAS. 

"  I  Staid  at  this  posta  two  days,  waiting  for  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  which  General  Rosas  had  the 
kindness  to  send  to  inform  me  would  shortly  travel 
to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  he  advised  me  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  escort.  In  the  morning  we  rode 
to  some  neighboring  hills  to  view  the  country,  and 
to  examine  the  geology.  After  dinner  the  soldiers 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties  for  a  trial  of 
skill  with  the  bolas.     Two  spears  were  stuck  in 


the  ground  thirty-five  yards  apart,  but  they  were 
struck  and  entangled  only  once  in  four  or  five 
times.  The  balls  can  be  thrown  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  but  with  little  certainty.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  a  man  on  horseback  :  for  when 
the  speed  of  the  horse  is  added  to  the  force  of  the 
arm,  it  is  said,  that  they  can  be  whirled  with  effect 
to  the  distance  of  eighty  yards.  As  a  proof  of 
their  force,  I  may  mention,  that  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  when  the  Spaniards  murdered  some  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  all  the  Englishmen,  a 
young  friendly  Spaniard  was  running  away,  when 
a  great  tall  man,  by  name  Luciano,  came  at  full 
gallop  after  him,  shouting  to  him  to  stop,  and  say- 
ing that  he  only  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Just  as 
the  Spaniard  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  the 
boat,  Luciano  threw  the  balls  :  they  struck  him  on 
the  legs  with  such  a  jerk,  as  to  throw  him  down 
and  render  him  for  some  time  insensible.  The 
man,  after  Luciano  had  had  his  talk,  was  allowed 
to  escape.  He  told  us  that  his  legs  were  marked 
by  great  weals,  where  the  thong  had  wound  round, 
as  if  he  had  been  flogged  with  a  whip.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  two  men  arrived,  who  brought 
a  parcel  from  the  next  posta  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
general :  so  that  besides  these  two,  our  party  con- 
sisted this  evening  of  my  guide  and  self,  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  his  four  soldiers.  The  latter  were 
strange  beings  :  the  first  a  fine  young  negro  ;  the 
second  half  Indian  and  negro  ;  and  the  two  others 
nondescripts,  namely,  an  old  Chilian  miner,  the 
color  of  mahogany,  and  another  partly  a  mulatto; 
but  two  such  mongrels,  with  such  detestable  ex- 
pressions, I  never  saw  before.  At  night,  when  they 
were  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  playing  at  cards, 
I  retired  to  view  such  a  Salvator  Rosa  scene. 
They  were  seated  under  a  low  cliflf,  so  that  I  could 
look  down  upon  them  ;  around  the  party  were  lying 
dogs,  arms,  and  remnants  of  deer  and  ostriches  ; 
and  their  long  spears  were  stuck  in  the  turf.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  dark  background,  their  horses  were 
tied  up,  ready  for  any  sudden  danger.  If  tiie  still- 
ness of  the  desolate  plain  was  broken  by  one  of 
the  dogs  barking,  a  soldier  leaving  the  fire  would 
place  his  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  thus  slowly 
scan  the  horizon.  Even  if  the  noisy  teru-tero 
uttered  its  scream,  there  would  be  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  and  every  head,  for  the  moment,  a 
little  inclined. 

"  What  a  life  of  misery  these  men  appear  to  us 
to  lead  !  They  were  at  least  ten  leagues  from  the 
Sauce  posta,  and  since  the  murder  committed  by 
the  Indians,  twenty  from  another.  The  Indians 
are  supposed  to  have  made  their  attack  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  for  very  early  in  the  morning 
after  the  murder,  they  were  luckily  seen  approach- 
ing this  posta.  The  whole  party  here,  however, 
escaped,  together  with  the  troop  of  horses  ;  each 
one  taking  a  line  for  himself,  and  driving  witn 
him  as  many  animals  as  he  was  able  to  manage.'' 

BUENOS    AYRES. 

"The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  large  ;*  and  I 
should  think  one  of  the  most  regular  in  the  world. 
Every  street  is  at  right  angles  to  the  one  it  crosses, 
and  the  parallel  ones  being  equidistant,  the  houses 
are  collected  into  solid  squares  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, which  are  called  quadras.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  houses  themselves  are  hollow  squares  ; 
all  the  rooms  opening  into  a  neat  little  court-yard. 

*  It  is  said  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  Monte 
Video,  the  second  town  of  importance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Plata,  has  15,000. 
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They  are  generally  only  one  story  high,  with  flat 
roofs,  which  are  fitted  with  seats,  and  are  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  in  summer.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  Plaza,  where  the  public 
offices,  fortress,  cathedral,  &c.,  stand.  Here  also, 
the  old  viceroys,  before  the  revolution,  had  their 
palaces.  The  general  assemblage  of  buildings 
possesses  considerable  architectural  beauty,  al- 
thouo-h  none  individually  can  boast  of  any. 

"  The  great  corral,  where  the  animals  are  kept 
for  slaughter  to  supply  food  to  this  beef-eating 
population,  is  one  of  the  spectacles  best  worth 
seeing.  The  strength  of  the  horse  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  bullock  is  quite  astonishing  :  a  man 
on  horseback  having  thrown  his  lazo  round  the 
horns  of  a  beast,  can  drag  it  anywhere  he 
chooses.  The  animal  ploughing  up  the  ground 
with  outstretched  legs,  in  vain  efforts  to  resist  the 
force,  generally  dashes  at  full  speed  to  one  side  ; 
but  the  horse  immediately  turning  to  receive  the 
shock,  stands  so  firmly  that  the  bullock  is  almost 
thrown  down,  and  it  is  surprising  that  their  necks 
are  not  broken.  The  struggle  is  not,  however, 
one  of  fair  strength  ;  the  horse's  girth  being 
matched  against  the  bullock's  extended  neck.  In 
a  similar  manner  a  man  can  hold  the  wildest 
horse,  if  caught  with  the  lazo  just  behind  the 
ears.  When  the  bullock  has  been  dragged  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  to  be  slaughtered,  the  matador 
with  (jreat  caution  cuts  the  hamstrings.  Then  is 
given  the  death  bellow  ;  a  noise  more  expressive 
of  fierce  agony  than  any  I  know  :  I  have  often 
distinguished  it  from  a  long  distance,  and  have 
always  known  that  the  struggle  was  then  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  whole  sight  is  horrible  and  re- 
volting :  the  ground  is  almost  made  of  bones  ; 
and  the  horses  and  riders  are  drenched  with 
gore." 

With  this  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  books  of 
travels  that  have  lately  been  published. 

The  second  part  of  this  instructive  and  enter- 
taining book  has  just  been  published  ;  and  sur- 
passes the  first  in  the  interest  it  contains  for  the 
reader.  It  carries  forward  the  narrative  of  the 
movements  of  the  expedition  from  its  entrance  on 
Patagonia,  thence  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  Chile,  embracing  excursions  to 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  across  the  Cordilleras 
to  Valparaiso. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  these  countries 
would  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  an  observer  so  close 
and  painstaking  as  Mr.  Darwin,  and  so  they  have. 
As  if  to  favor  his  purpose  of  investigation,  there 
occurred,  whilst  he  was  in  Valdivia,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  earthquakes  that  had  been  known  in 
South  America  (which  is  so  greatly  plagued  with 
them)  for  many  years.  He  has  thus  described 
the  effects  of  this  severe  visitation. 

"  While  the  ship  was  beating  up  to  the  anchor- 
age, I  landed  on  the  island  of  Quiriquina.  The 
mayor-domo  of  the  estate  quickly  rode  down  to 
tell  me  the  terrible  news  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  the  20th : — *  That  not  a  house  in  Concepcion  or 
Talcahuano  (the  port)  was  standing  :  that  seventy 
villages  were  destroyed  ;  and  that  a  great  wave 
had  almost  washed  away  the  ruins  of  Talcahuano.' 
Of  this  latter  statement  I  soon  saw  abundant 
proofs — the  whole  coast  being  strewed  over  with 
timber  and  furniture  as  if  a  thousand  ships  had  been 
wrecked.  Besides  chairs,  tables,  book-shelves, 
&c.,  in  great  numbers,  there  were  several  roofs 


of  cottages,  which  had  been  transported  almost 
whole.  The  storehouses  at  Talcahuano  had  been 
burst  open,  and  great  bags  of  cotton,  yerba,  and 
other  valuable  merchandise  were  scattered  on  the 
shore.  During  my  walk  round  the  island,  I  ob- 
served that  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  which, 
from  the  marine  productions  adhering  to  them, 
must  recently  have  been  lying  in  deep  water,  had 
been  cast  up  on  the  high  beach  ;  one  of  these  was 
six  feet  long,  three  broad,  and  two  thick. 

"  The  island  itself  as  plainly  showed  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  earthquake,  as  the  beach 
did  that  of  the  consequent  great  wave.  The 
ground  in  many  parts  was  fissured  in  north  and 
south  lines,  perhaps  caused  by  the  yielding  of  the 
parallel  and  steep  sides  of  this  narrow  island. 
Some  of  the  fissures  near  the  cliffs  were  a  yard 
wide.  Many  enormous  masses  had  already  fallen 
on  the  beach  ;  and  the  inhabitants  thought  that 
when  the  rains  commenced  far  greater  slips  would 
happen.  The  effect  of  the  vibration  on  the  hard 
primary  slate,  which  composes  the  foundation  of 
the  island,  was  still  more  curious ;  the  superficial 
parts  of  some  narrow  ridges  were  as  completely 
shivered  as  if  they  had  been  blasted  by  gunpow- 
der. This  effect,  which  was  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  fresh  factures  and  displaced  soil,  must  be 
confined  to  near  the  surface,  for  otherwise  there 
would  not  exist  a  block  of  solid  rock  throughout 
Chile  ;  nor  is  this  improbable,  as  it  is  known  that 
the  surface  of  a  vibrating  body  is  affected  differ- 
ently from  the  central  part.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing 
to  this  same  reason,  that  earthquakes  do  not  cause 
quite  such  terrific  havoc  within  deep  mines  as 
would  be  expected.  I  believe  this  convulsion  has 
been  more  effectual  in  lessening  the  size  of  the 
island  of  Quiriquina,  than  the  ordinary  wear-and- 
tear  of  the  sea  and  weather  during  the  course  of  a 
whole  century. 

"  The  next  day  I  landed  at  Talcahuano,  and 
afterwards  rode  to  Concepcion.  Both  towns  pre- 
sented the  most  awful  yet  interesting  spectacle  I 
ever  beheld.  To  a  person  who  had  formerly 
known  them,  it  possibly  might  have  still  been 
more  impressive  ;  for  the  ruins  were  so  mingled 
together,  and  the  whole  scene  possessed  so  little 
the  air  of  a  habitable  place,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  its  former  condition.  The 
earthquake  commenced  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  If  it  had  happened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
(which  in  this  one  province  amount  to  many  thou- 
sands) must  have  perished,  instead  of  less  than 
a  hundred  ;  as  it  was,  the  invariable  practice  ot 
running  out  of  doors  at  the  first  trembling  of  the 
ground,  alone  saved  them.  In  Concepcion,  each 
house,  or  row  of  houses,  stood  by  itself,  a  heap  or 
line  of  ruins ;  but  in  Talcahuano,  owing  to  the 
great  wave,  little  more  than  one  layer  of  bricks, 
tiles,  and  timber,  with  here  and  there  part  of  a 
wall,  left  standing,  could  be  distinguished.  From 
this  circumstance,  Concepcion,  although  not  so 
completely  desolated,  was  a  more  terrible,  and,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  picturesque  sight.  The  first 
shock  was  veiy  sudden.  The  mayor-domo  at 
Quiriquina  told  me,  that  the  first  notice  he  re- 
ceived of  it,  was  finding  both  the  horse  he  rode 
and  himself  rolling  together  on  the  ground.  Ris- 
ing up,  he  was  again  thrown  down.  He  also 
told  me  that  some  cows  which  were  standing  on 
the  steep  side  of  the  island  were  rolled  into  the 
sea.  The  great  wave  caused  the  destruction  of 
many  cattle  ;  on  one  low  island,  near  the  head  of 
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the  bay,  seventy  animals  were  washed  off  and 
drowned.  It  is  generally  thought  that  this  has 
been  the  worst  earthquake  ever  recorded  in 
Chile  ;  but  as  the  very  severe  ones  occur  only 
after  long  intervals,  this  cannot  easily  be  known  ; 
nor  indeed  would  a  much  worse  shock  have  made 
any  great  difference,  for  the  ruin  was  now  com- 
plete. Innumerable  small  tremblings  followed 
the  great  earthquake,  and  within  the  first  twelve 
days  no  less  than  three  hundred  were  counted. 

"  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  great 
earthquake  was  the  permanent  upraising  of  the 
land  no  less  than  three  feet.  The  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez — memorable  as  the  solitary  residence 
for  years  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  shipwrecked 
sailor— was  so  violently  affected,  though  distant 
fiom  Concepcion  360  miles  to  the  north-east,  that 
the  trees  smote  against  each  other,  and  there 
burst  forth  a  volcano  under  water  close  to  the 
shore.  In  the  Cordilleras,  also,  two  volcanoes 
opened  at  the  same  moment  into  violent  action, 
which  probably  relieved  the  earth  of  the  upheav- 
ing forces  that  disturbed  her.  According  to 
our  author,  the  space  from  beneath  which  vol- 
canic matter  was  erupted  is  in  one  line  720  miles, 
and  in  another,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  400 
miles  in  extent ;  from  this,  Mr.  Darwin  infers 
that  there  is  here  stretched  out  a  subterraneous 
lake  of  lava  of  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  author's  picture  of  that  inhospitable  and 
imperfectly  known  region,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  its 
products  and  wild  inhabitants,  is  interesting  in  a 
high  degree.  It  is  a  mountainous  land,  partly 
submerged  in  the  sea,  so  that  deep  inlets  and  bays 
occupy  the  place  where  valleys  should  exist. 
Trees  reach  up  the  mountain-sides,  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,200  feet,  and  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
descends  as  low  as  3,000  feet.  There  is  no  level 
ground,  and  the  surface  is  everywhere  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  swampy  peat. 

"  There  is  (says  the  author)  a  degree  of  mys- 
terious grandeur  in  mountain  behind  mountain, 
with  the  deep  intervening  valleys,  all  covered  by 
one  thick,  dusky  mass  of  forest.  The  atmos- 
phere, likewise,  in  this  climate,  where  gale  suc- 
ceeds gale,  with  rain,  hail  and  sleet,  seems 
blacker  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  looking  due  southward  from  Port  Fam- 
ine, the  distant  channels  between  the  mountains 
appeared  from  their  gloominess  to  lead  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  world. 

The  Fuegians,  according  to  our  author,  are 
very  little  superior  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  to 
the  higher  class  of  brutes.  Inhabiting  an  inclem- 
ent climate,  their  ingenuity,  unlike  that  of  the 
stunted  natives  of  the  arctic  circle,  does  not  even 
extend  to  the  simple  arts  of  preserving  warmth, 
by  sheltering  themselves  effectually  from  the  wea- 
ther. They  are  cannibals,  appear  to  have  no  idea 
of  a  future  life,  though  they  show  traces  of  super- 
stition in  a  dread  of  superior  invisible  powers, 
each  tribe  having  a  conjuring  doctor,  though  his 
duties,  Mr.  Darwin  could  never  clearly  ascertain. 
The  remarks,  however,  which  he  made  on  these 
barbarians  will  come  with  greater  authority  from 
his  own  pen,  therefore  we  extract  the  subjoined 
description  of 

THE    FUEGIANS. 

*'  While  going  one  day  on  shore  near  Wollaston 
Island,  we  pulled  alongside  a  canoe  with  six 
Fuegians.   'These  were  the  most  abject  and  mis- 


erable creatures  I  anywhere  beheld.  On  the  east 
coast,  the  natives,  as  we  have  seen,  have  guanaco 
cloaks,  and  on  the  west  they  possess  seal-skins. 
Amongst  these  central  tribes  the  men  generally 
have  an  otter-skin,  or  some  small  scrap  about  as 
large  as  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  is  barely 
sufficient  to  cover  their  backs  as  low  down  as 
their  loins.  It  is  laced  across  the  breast  by 
strings,  and  according  as  the  wind  blows,  it  is 
shifted  from  side  to  side.  But  these  Fuegians 
in  the  canoe  were  quite  naked,  and  even  one  full 
grown  woman  was  absolutely  so.  It  was  raining 
heavily,  and  the  fresh  water,  together  with  the 
spray,  trickled  down  her  body.  In  another  har- 
bor not  far  distant,  a  woman,  who  was  suckling 
a  recently-born  child,  came  one  day  alongside 
the  vessel,  and  remained  there  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity, whilst  the  sleet  fell  and  thawed  on  her 
naked  bosom,  and  on  the  skin  of  her  naked 
baby !  These  poor  wretches  were  stunted  m 
their  growth,  their  hideous  faces  bedaubed  with 
white  paint,  their  skins  filthy  and  greasy,  their 
hair  entangled,  their  voices  discordant,  and  their 
gestures  violent.  Viewmg  such  men,  one  can 
hardly  make  oneself  believe  that  they  are  fellow- 
creatures,  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  world.  It 
is  a  common  subject  of  conjecture  what  pleasure 
in  life  some  of  the  lower  animals  can  enjoy  ;  how 
much  more  reasonably  the  same  question  may  be 
asked  with  respect  to  these  barbarians !  At  night, 
five  or  six  human  beings,  naked,  and  scarcely 
protected  from  the  wind  and  rain  of  this  tempes- 
tuous climate,  sleep  on  the  wet  ground  coiled  up 
like  animals.  Whenever  it  is  low  water,  winter 
or  summer,  night  or  day,  they  must  rise  to  pick 
shell- fish  from  the  rocks  ;  and  the  women  either 
dive  to  collect  sea-eggs,  or  sit  patiently  in  their 
canoes,  and  with  a  baited  hair-line,  without  any 
hook,  jerk  out  little  fish.  If  a  seal  is  killed,  or 
the  floating  carcass  of  a  putrid  whale  discovered, 
it  is  a  feast ;  and  such  miserable  food  is  assisted 
by  a  few  tasteless  berries  and  fungi. 

"They  often  suffer  from  famine;  I  heard  Mr. 
Low,  a  sealing-master,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  natives  of  this  country,  give  a  curious  account 
of  the  state  of  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
natives  on  the  west  coast,  who  were  very  thin  and 
in  great  distress.  A  succession  of  gales  prevented 
the  women  from  getting  shell-fish  on  the  rocks, 
and  they  could  not  go  out  in  their  canoes  to  catch 
seal.  A  small  party  of  these  men  one  morning 
set  out,  and  the  other  Indians  explained  to  him, 
that  they  were  going  a  four  days'  journey  for 
food  :  on  their  return.  Low  went  to  meet  them, 
and  he  found  them  excessively  tired,  each  man 
carrying  a  great  square  piece  of  putrid  whale's- 
blubber  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which 
they  put  their  heads,  as  the  Gauchos  do  through 
their  ponchos  or  cloaks.  As  soon  as  the  blubber 
was  brought  into  a  wigwam,  an  old  man  cut  oflf 
thin  slices,  and  muttering  over  them,  broiled  them 
for  a  minute,  and  distributed  them  to  the  famished 
party,  who  during  this  time  preserved  a  profound 
silence.  Mr.  Low  believes  that  whenever  a  whale 
is  cast  on  shore,  the  natives  bury  large  pieces  of 
it  in  the  sand  as  a  resource  in  time  of  famine  ;  and 
a  native  boy,  whom  he  had  on  board,  once  found 
a  stock  thus  buried.  The  different  tribes  when 
at  war  are  cannibals.  From  the  concurrent,  but 
quite  independent  evidence  of  the  boy  taken  by 
Mr.  Low,  and  of  Jemmy  Button,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  when  pressed  in  winter  by  hunger,  they 
kill  and  devour  their  old  women  before  they  kill 
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their  dogs  :  the  boy,  being  asked  by  Mr.  Low 
why  they  did  this,  answered,  '  Doggies  catch 
otters,  old  women  no.'  This  boy  described  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  killed  by  being  held 
over  smoke  and  thus  choked  ;  he  imitated  their 
screams  as  a  joke,  and  described  the  parts  of  their 
bodies  which  are  considered  best  to  eat.  Horrid 
as  such  a  death  by  the  hands  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  must  be,  the  fears  of  the  old  women, 
when  hunger  begins  to  press,  are  more  painful  to 
think  of;  we  are  told  that  they  ofien  run  away 
into  the  mountains,  but  that  they  are  pursued  by 
the  men  and  brought  back  to  the  slaughter-house 
at  their  own  fire-sides. 

"  The  different  tribes  have  no  government  or 
chief;  yet  each  is  surrounded  by  other  hostile 
tribes,  speaking  different  dialects,  and  separated 
from  each  other  only  by  a  deserted  border  or 
neutral  territory  ;  the  cause  of  their  warfare  ap- 
pears to  be  the  means  of  subsistence.  Their 
country  is  a  broken  mass  of  wild  rocks,  lofty  hills, 
and  useless  forests ;  and  these  are  viewed  through 
mists  and  endless  storms.  The  habitable  land  is 
reduced  to  the  stones  on  the  beach.  In  search  of 
food  they  are  compelled  unceasingly  to  wander  from 
spot  to  spot,  and  so  steep  is  the  coast,  that  they 
can  only  move  about  in  their  wretched  canoes. 
They  cannot  know  the  feeling  of  having  a  home, 
and  still  less  that  of  domestic  affection  ;  for  the 
husband  is  to  the  wife  a  brutal  master  to  a  laborious 
slave.  Was  a  more  horrid  deed  ever  perpetrated 
than  that  witnessed  on  the  west  coast  by  Byron, 
who  saw  a  wretched  mother  pick  up  her  bleeding, 
dying  infant-boy,  whom  her  husband  had  merci- 
lessly dashed  on  the  stones  for  dropping  a  basket  of 
sea-eggs.  How  little  can  the  higher  powers  of 
the  mind  be  brought  into  play  ;  what  is  there  for 
>^  imagination  to  picture,  for  reason  to  compare,  for 
judgment  to  decide  upon  1  to  knock  a  limpet  from 
the  rock  does  not  require  even  cunning,  that  low- 
est power  of  the  mind.  Their  skill  in  some 
respects  may  be  compared  to  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals ;  for  it  is  not  improved  by  experience  ;  the 
canoe,  their  most  ingenious  work,  poor  as  it  is, 
has  remained  the  same,  as  we  know  from  Brake, 
for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years." 

Notwithstanding  the  low  estimate  Mr.  Darwin 
formed  of  these  savages,  and  which  the  foregoing 
account  of  them,  by  showing  the  stunted,  abject 
condition  both  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  fully  jus- 
tifies, he  is  inclined  to  place  them  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  above  the  Australians.  Taking  his 
description  of  the  Fuegians  as  it  stands,  we  see 
Buflicient  reason  for  dissent  from  his  opinion.  The 
Australians,  when  discovered,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, had  a  number  of  domestic  implements,  built 
comfortable  huts,  though  inhabiting  a  superior  cli- 
mate to  that  of  the  Fuegians  ;  had  their  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence,  their  spears,  their  clubs, 
their  ihrowing-sticks,  and  one  at  least  quite  new 
and  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  boomerang ;  and, 
lastly,  they  had  a  kind  of  rude  government,  and 
some  curious  ceremonies  at  the  period  of  manhood 
and  on  the  occasions  of  marriage  and  sepulture. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion  that  if  the 
Australian  be  superior  to  the  Fuegian  in  acquire- 
ments, it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  his  superior  in 
mental  capacity  ;  for  surely  the  one  implies  the 
other  as  clearly  as  the  greater  contains  the  less. 
In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  culti- 
vated and  extended  must  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
progress  ;   therefore,    if  the  acquirements  of  the 


Australian  be  superior  to  those  of  the  Fuegian,  his 
mental  capacity  must  be  superior  also. 

Quitting,  not  unwillingly,  the  shores  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  the  Beagle  reached  Valparaiso  late  at 
night  on  the  13ih  July.  We  extract  Mr.  Dar- 
win's description  of  the  chief  sea-port  of  Chile  : — 

VALPARAISO. 

"  When  morning  came,  everything  appeared  de- 
lightful. After  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  climate  felt 
quite  delicious — the  atmosphere  so  dry,  and  the 
heavens  so  clear  and  blue,  with  the  sun  shining 
brightly,  that  all  nature  seemed  sparkling  with  life. 
The  view  from  the  anchorage  is  very  pretty.  The 
town  is  built  at  the  very  foot  of  a  range  of  hills 
about  1,600  feet  high,  and  rather  steep.  From  its 
position,  it  consists  of  one  long,  straggling  street, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  beach,  and  wherever  a 
ravine  comes  down,  the  houses  are  piled  up  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  rounded  hills  being  only  par- 
tially protected  by  a  very  scanty  vegetation,  are 
worn  into  numberless  little  gullies,  which  expose  a 
singularly  bright  red  soil.  From  this  cause,  and 
from  the  low  whitewashed  houses  wdth  tile  roofs, 
the  view  reminded  me  of  St.  Cruz  in  Teneriffe. 
In  a  northeasterly  direction  there  are  some  fine 
glimpses  of  the  Andes ;  but  these  mountains  ap- 
pear much  grander  when  viewed  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills  :  the  great  distance  at  which  they  are 
situated  can  then  more  readily  be  perceived.  The 
volcano  of  Aconcagua  is  particularly  magnificent. 
This  huge  and  irregularly  conical  mass  has  an  ele- 
vation greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo  ;  for,  from 
measurements  made  by  the  ofl!icers  in  the  Beadle,  its 
height  is  no  less  than  23,000  feet.  The  Cordilleras, 
however,  viewed  from  this  point,  owe  a  great  part 
of  their  beauty  to  the  atmosphere  through  which 
they  are  seen.  When  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  Pa- 
cific, it  was  admirable  to  watch  how  clearly  their  rug- 
ged outlines  could  be  distinguished,  yet  how  varied 
and  how  delicate  were  the  shades  of  their  color. 

"  The  immediate  neighborhood  of  Valparaiso  is 
not  very  productive  to  the  naturalist.  During  the 
long  summer  the  wind  blows  steadily  from  the 
southward,  and  a  little  offshore,  so  that  rain  never 
falls  ;  during  the  three  winter  months,  however,  it 
is  sufficiently  abundant.  The  vegetation  in  conse- 
quence is  very  scanty ;  except  in  some  deep  val- 
leys, there  are  no  trees,  and  only  a  little  grass  and  a 
few  low  bushes  are  scattered  over  the  less  steep  part 
of  the  hills.  When  we  reflect,  that  at  the  distance 
of  350  miles  to  the  south,  this  side  of  the  Andes  is 
completely  hidden  by  one  impenetrable  forest,  the 
contrast  is  very  remarkable.  I  took  several  long 
walks  while  collecting  objects  of  natural  history. 
The  country  is  pleasant  for  exercise.  There  are 
many  very  beautiful  flowers,  and,  as  in  most  other 
dry  climates,  the  plants  and  shrubs  possess  strong 
and  peculiar  odors — even  one's  clothes  by  brushing 
through  them  became  scented.  I  did  not  cease 
from  wonder  at  finding  each  succeeding  day  as  fine 
as  the  foregoing.  What  a  difference  does  climate 
make  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  !  How  opposite  are 
the  sensations  when  viewing  black  mountains  half- 
enveloped  in  clouds,  and  seeing  another  range 
through  the  light  blue  haze  of  a  fine  day  !  The 
one  for  a  time  may  be  very  sublime  ;  the  other  is 
all  gaiety  and  happy  life." 

There  is  the  coloring  of  nature  in  the  following 
picturesque  description  of  a  troop  of  mules,  and  the 
prospect  from  the  ridge  of  Peuquenes,  one  of  tho 
Cordilleras : — 
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*'  When  about  halfway  up  we  met  a  large  party 
with  seventy  loaded  mules.  It  was  interesting  to 
hear  the  wild  cries  of  the  muleteers,  and  to  watch 
the  long  descending  string  of  the  animals ;  they 
appeared  so  diminutive,  there  being  nothing  but  the 
bleak  mountains  with  which  they  could  be  com- 
pared. When  near  the  summit,  the  wind,  as  gen- 
erally happens,  was  impetuous  and  extremely  cold. 
On  each  side  of  the  ridge  we  had  to  pass  over 
broad  bands  of  perpetual  snow,  which  were  now 
soon  to  be  covered  by  a  fresh  layer.  When  we 
reached  the  crest  and  looked  backwards,  a  glorious 
view  was  presented.  The  atmosphere  resplend- 
ently  clear  ;  the  sky  an  intense  blue  ;  the  profound 
valleys  ;  the  wild  broken  forms  ;  the  heap  of  ruins, 
piled  up  during  the  lapse  of  ages  ;  the  bright-col- 
ored rocks,  contrasted  with  the  quiet  mountains  of 
snow  ;  all  these  together  produced  a  scene  no  one 
could  have  imagined.  Neither  plant  nor  bird,  ex- 
cepting a  few  condors  wheeling  around  the  higher 
pinnacles,  distracted  my  attention  from  the  inani- 
mate mass.  I  felt  glad  that  I  was  alone  :  it  was 
like  watching  a  thunderstorm,  or  hearing  in  full 
orchestra  a  chorus  of  the  Messiah," 

At  the  island  of  Lemuy  the  ship's  crew  found 
the  natives  hospitable,  and  willing  to  sell  provisions 
at  prices  that  will  amuse  Europeans. 

"  The  people  here  live  chiefly  on  shell-fish  and 
potatoes.  At  certain  seasons  they  catch  also,  in 
"  corrales,"  or  hedges  under  water,  many  fish 
which  are  left  on  the  mud-banks  as  the  tide  falls. 
They  occasionally  possess  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
horses  and  cattle  ,  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  mentioned,  expressing  their  respective  num- 
bers. I  never  saw  anything  more  obliging  and 
humble  than  the  manners  of  these  people.  They 
generally  began  with  stating,  that  they  were  poor 
natives  of  the  place,  and  not  Spaniards,  and  that 
they  were  in  sad  want  of  tobacco  and  other  com- 
forts. At  Ceylon,  the  most  southern  island,  the 
sailors  bought,  with  a  stick  of  tobacco,  of  the  value 
of  three  half-pence,  two  fowls,  one  of  which,  the 
Indian  stated,  had  skin  between  its  toes,  and  turned 
out  to  be  a  fine  duck  ;  fnd  with  some  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs, worth  three  shillings,  three  sheep  and  a 
large  bunch  of  onions  were  procured.  The  yawl 
at  this  place  was  anchored  some  way  from  the 
shore,  and  we  had  fears  for  her  safety  from  robbers 
during  the  night.  Our  pilot,  Mr.  Douglas,  accord- 
ingly told  the  constable  of  the  district  that  we  al- 
ways placed  sentinels  with  loaded  arms,  and,  not 
understanding  Spanish,  if  we  saw  any  person  in 
the  dark,  we  should  assuredly  shoot  him.  The 
constable,  with  much  humility,  agreed  to  the  per- 
fect propriety  of  this  arrangement,  and  promised  us 
that  no  one  should  stir  out  of  his  house  during  that 
night." 

A  curious  sight  to  an  European  must  have  been 
one  which  Mr.  Darwin  witnessed  in  the  Pamoass 
in  the  shape  of 

A   FLIGHT    OF    LOCUSTS. 

"  After  our  two  days'  tedious  journey,  it  was 
refreshing  to  see  in  the  distance  the  rows  of  poplar 
and  willows  growing  round  the  village  and  river 
of  Luxan.  Shortly  before  we  arrived  at  this  place, 
we  observed  to  the  south  a  ragged  cloud  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  color.  At  first  we  thought  it  was 
smoke  from  some  great  fire  on  the  plains  ;  but  we 
soon  found  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  locusts.  They 
were  flying  northward  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light 
breeze,  they  overtook  us  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen 


miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air  from 
a  height  of  twenty  feet,  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of 
two  or  three  thousand  above  the  ground  ;  "  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  char- 
iots of  many  horses  running  to  battle  :"  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  like  a  strong  breeze  passing  through 
the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  sky,  seen  through  the 
advanced  guard,  appeared  like  a  mezzo tinto  en- 
graving, but  the  main  body  was  imperv^ious  to 
sight ;  they  were  not,  however,  so  thick  together 
but  that  they  could  escape  a  stick  waved  back- 
wards and  forwards.  When  they  alighted,  they 
were  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  in  the  field, 
and  the  surface  became  reddish  instead  of  being 
green  :  the  swarm  having  once  alighted,  the  indi- 
viduals flew  from  side  to  side  in  all  directions.  Lo- 
custs are  not  an  uncommon  pest  in  this  country  : 
already  during  this  season,  several  smaller  swarms 
had  come  up  from  the  south,  where,  as  apparently 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  bred  in  the 
deserts.  The  poor  cottagers  in  vain  attempted  by 
lighting  fires,  by  shouts,  and  by  waving  branches, 
to  avert  the  attack.  This  species  of  locust  closely 
resembles,  and  perhaps  is  identical  with  the  famous 
gryllus  migratorious  of  the  East." 

We  have  already  transgressed  the  limits  we  can 
conveniently  spare  to  this  book  ;  its  interesting  na- 
ture, and  the  information  with  which  every  page  is 
rife,  have  led  us  on  despite  ourselves.  We  con- 
clude by  recommending  Mr.  Darwin's  journal  to 
the  perusal  of  all  the  readers  of  The  Critic. 


PRAYER    OF    A    DESPONDING    HEART. 
BY  MRS.  C.  M.  SAWYER. 

Lord,  grant  me  stronger  faith  !   My  soul  is  turning 

With  weary  pinion  from  the  world  away, 
And  in  its  depths  there  broods  a  deathless  yearning 

For  clearer  glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Day  ! 
'Tis  dark  around  !   Faith's  starry  beacons  flee  me, 

Or,  veil'd  in  storms,  no  longer  guidance  give — 
'Tis  dark  within  ! — O,  God,  I  cannot  see  Thee 

Show  me  Thy  face  once  more  that  I  may  live 

Give  me  more  light !  'tis  fearful  thus  to  wander 

Amid  the  graves  of  lost  and  buried  hopes  ; 
Fearful  thus  lone  and  in  the  dark  to  ponder 

Where  all-dismayed  my  spirit  blindly  gropes. 
0,  for  that  ray,  so  steady  and  unclouded. 

Which  on  my  childhood's  clearer  vision  smiled  ! 
Where  is  it  now?    In  darkness  I  am  shrouded — 

O,  Father,  pity  me.  Thine  erring  child  ! 

Have  pity,  Father !  lest  the  ray  of  reason 

Which  Thou  hast  kindled  in  my  bosom  fail, 
And  my  unconscious  lips  should  murmur  treason, 

Or  boldly  dare  Thy  judgments  to  assail ! 
Have  pity  !  aid  me  !    See  me  lowly  kneeling, 

And  hear  the  pleadings  of  my  stricken  heart ; 
Through   all  its    chambers    pour  Thy    precious 
healing — 

Give  me  but  light,  and  let  the  gloom  depart  ! 

Thou  hearest.  Father !   Lo  !  like  doves  descending, 

Peace  softly  enters  in  my  bleeding  breast ; 
Faith  by  my  side,  above  her  anchor  bending, 

Smiles  on  my  soul  and  sweetly  murmurs  "  Rest!" 
Darkness  my  spirit  is  no  longer  shrouding  ; 

Once  more  the  radiance  of  Thy  face  I  see  ! 
O  for  a  tonglie  to  breathe  the  rapture  crowding, 

The  thanks  uprising,  Father,  now  to  Thee ! 

Rose  of  Sharon. 
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LETTER   FROM   MR.    WALSH. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

MR.  Walsh's  letter. 

Paris,  October  15,  1845. 

The  revolutionary  enterprise  in  the  Papal  states 
has  been  entirely  frustrated  and  exploded.  We 
have  intelligence  from  Florence,  dated  9th  instant, 
of  the  capture  of  half  the  insurgents  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  rest  in  the  Apennines,  whence  they 
were  hunted  by  the  peasantry  as  well  as  the  sol- 
diers into  Tuscany,  The  grand  duke,  instead  of 
delivering  the  fugitives  to  the  holy  see,  directed 
that  they  should  all  be  embarked  at  Leghorn  for 
Marseilles — a  measure  which  gratified  the  people 
of  Florence.  Austria  had  despatched  twelve  hun- 
dred foot  and  three  hundred  horse  to  Ferrara  ;  the 
three  Austrian  vessels  of  war  which  were  sent  to 
the  coast  of  Roraagna  had  returned  to  Venice. 
We  have  in  the  Paris  journals  a  long  manifesto  of 
the  patriots,  clandestinely  circulated  in  the  Roman 
legations,  in  which  a  series  of  political  oppressions, 
deceptions,  and  ancient  griefs  is  skilfully  exhibited, 
and  a  circumstantial  demand  of  radical  reform 
made  on  the  Papal  government.  Some  of  the 
changes  prescribed  would  virtually  destroy  the 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy.  Intelligent  travel- 
lers recently  from  Italy  assure  me  that  there  is  no 
general  popular  disaffection  in  any  division  of  the 
peninsula ;  partial  revolts  must  fail,  because  they 
rally  on  the  spot  a  few  residents  merely,  and  are 
regarded  with  utter  distrust  or  aversion  at  a  small 
distance.  The  peasantry  are  always  seen  to  be 
more  active  and  eager  than  even  the  troops  and 
police  agents  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the 
adventurers,  who  invoke  their  aid  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  rights  and  redress  of  wrongs  which  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

Naples  has  been  characteristically  agog  with  the 
Congress  of  nearly  two  thousand  savans,  most  of 
them  "  known  by  creditable  labors."  For  fifteen 
days  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  inaugura- 
tions, balls,  masses,  processions,  conversationes, 
sittings,  readings,  speeches,  and  archaeological 
excursions.  The  royal  family,  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  other  dignitaries,  the  distinguished  stran- 
gers not  of  the  congress,  everybody,  down  to  the 
lazzarone,  engaged  in  "the  business,  bustle,  en- 
thusiasm, throng,  and  glory"  of  the  afl^air,  to 
which  the  heavens  and  the  temperature  proved 
most  auspicious.  The  club  of  nobles  entertained 
magnificently  three  thousand  illustrious  guests ; 
new  excavations  were  undertaken  for  the  Congress 
at  Pompeia,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  grand  review  here  last  week,  of  several 
regiments  in  the  Place  Carousel,  the  septuaginary 
king  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  barb  from  his 
favorite  stable  near  St.  Cloud.  On  the  6th  instant, 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  beheld  about  him 
his  queen,  four  sons,  four  daughters-in-law,  three 
sons-in-law,  his  sister,  and  nine  grand-children. 
His  green  old  age  ;  such  a  family  ;  his  strong  and 
indefatigable  mind  and  spirit ;  his  consideration 
abroad  and  sway  at  home  ;  his  perfect  self-pos- 
session and  address  at  all  junctures  and  under  any 
circumstances  ;  the  difficulties  and  dangers  through 
which  he  has  worked,  and  the  beneficial  policy 
which  he  has  accomplished  since  his  accession,  in- 
dividuate and  consecrate  him  for  remote  history, 
not  less  than  for  contemporary  record  jn  the  list  of 
fortunate  and  capable  monarchs. 

The  discussion  in  the  British  prints  on  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  Cromwell  have  a  statue  ?  has  particularly 
fixed  my  attention.     It  exemplifies  the  strong  in- 


fluences of  tradition  and  creed,  religious  and  politi- 
cal ;  it  has  extorted  just  confessions  touching  the 
line  of  British  sovereigns  and  the  effects  of  royalty  ; 
and  it  has  revived  much  salutary  opinion  and  fact 
that  seemed  to  be  suppressed  or  forgotten  by  com- 
mon consent.  We  might  dispense  for  a  time 
with  such  themes  as  the  French  revolution,  Na- 
poleon, Russia,  if  we  could  exhume  others  in 
the  mode  and  temper  remarkable  in  the  Cromwell 
case. 

The  legitimist  organs  signify  that  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  entertained  the  wish  and  design  to  join 
in  the  campaigns  in  Algeria  against  the  Arabs.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  unlucky  circumstance  of  his 
situation  that  he  is  condemned  to  a  merely  private 
and  personal  life,  while  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe 
are  constantly  before  the  nation  as  champions  or 
representatives,  gathering  laurels  and  maturing 
capacity  for  public  service,  and  welcomed  abroad 
in  every  sense  and  with  every  honor  by  which 
France  can  be  edified  or  dazzled  and  flattered. 
Louis  Philippe  has  just  transmitted  the  grand  cor- 
don of  the  legion  of  honor  to  Mehemet  Ali,  to  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  and  to  General  Coletti,  prime  minis- 
ter of  Greece.  This  is  done  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  in 
Egypt,  at  Tunis,  and  in  Greece.  Interesting  nar- 
ratives of  the  duke's  peregrinations  continue  to  be 
furnished  in  the  Journal  des  Debals.  Ibrahim 
Pacha  is  invited  to  occupy  a  royal  palace  in  case 
he  should  be  able  to  visit  Paris. 

A  multitude  of  newspaper  remonstrances  and 
strictures  has  been  provoked  by  a  rescript  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  issued  at  the  instigation  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  which  forbids  the 
principals  of  the  female  schools  in  Paris  to  receive 
adult  parlor-boarders.  The  authorities  aver  that 
the  custom  or  privilege  had  induced  serious  abuses 
of  various  kinds,  and  caused,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, extreme  scandal.  This  is  unquestionably 
true  ;  but  the  opposition  contend  that  not  a  few  of 
the  institutrices  would  be  at  once  ruined,  as  they 
had  counted,  and  mainly  (j^pended,  on  the  profits 
from  those  lodgers  ;  and  it  is  argued,  besides,  thai, 
as  the  interdict  does  not  extend  to  the  convents 
and  other  religious  establishments  in  which  pupils 
and  mere  boarders  are  associated,  undue  and 
injurious  partiality  is  shown.  The  nuns — add  the 
radical  editors — may  admit  designing  or  immoral 
inmates,  like  the  lay-principals ;  they  interfere 
with  the  family  concerns  of  those  who  place  chil- 
dren under  their  charge  ;  they  even  practise  medi- 
cine, and  amulets  are  among  their  specifics.  What- 
ever may  be  thus  imputed  or  imagined,  in  general, 
the  religious  possess  a  superiority  in  every  respect, 
over  the  laic  seminaries. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  de  Castellon,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afl^irs  and  Representative  of  Nicaragua 
one  of  the  States  of  Central  America,  has  con- 
cluded an  agreement,  at  Paris,  with  an  Anglo- 
French-Belgian  company,  conceding  to  the  com- 
pany, on  very  advantageous  terms,  the  exclusive 
right  of  making  a  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  Nicaragua  lake.  The 
canal  is  to  be  eighty  hilomttres  (twenty  leagues) 
long,  and  to  be  facilitated  not  by  the  lake  alone, 
but  a  very  important  navigable  river,  and  not  to 
cost  more  than  fifty  millions  of  francs.  Three 
committees  are  already  formed,  who  will  soon 
meet  at  Brussels,  in  order  to  settle  the  commence- 
ment of  operations.  The  French  committee  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  Garrella  and  Michel  Chevalier, 
engineers,   and  Mr.   de  Romieu,   Prefect  of  the 
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Department  of  the  Upper  Marne.  Professor  Chev- 
alier has  written  much  in  the  Journal  des  Debats 
in  favor  of  the  Nicarag-ua  route. 

Every  day  a  prospectus  of  some  new  and  splen- 
did speculative  project  is  thrown  into  my  box, 
with  a  formal  address.  This  morning-  came  the 
Imperial  Austrian  State  loan  of  thirty  millions 
florins,  which  is  to  be  repaid  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  premium  prizes,  amounting  in  all 
to  nearly  seventy-five  millions.  Who  could  resist 
the  "  excellent  chance?"  Yesterday  we  had  the 
four  brilliant  pages  of  the  Company  of  the  Mines 
of  Spain,  capital  only  five  millions  of  francs.  Six 
inexhaustible  mines  of  metal  are  specified.  The 
day  before  I  received  two  lithographed  sheets  on 
the  scheme  of  the  Diplomatic  Gazette,  "  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Polhical  and  Financial  interests  of  Eu- 
rope." It  is  approved  by  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  ambassadors  at  this  court, 
and  cannot  fail,  says  the  prospectus,  to  be  unri- 
valled in  the  authenticity  and  consequence  of  its 
information  and  sentiments,  by  reason  of  an  ar- 
ranged correspondence  with  cabinets,  departments, 
and  statesmen  in  each  of  the  great  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, and  "  indeed  of  the  whole  world."  On  the 
19th  instant  is  to  appear  La  Scmaine,  the  largest 
paper  ever  seen  in  France  ;  and  this  likewise  will 
be  omniscient  and  imperishable. 

Few  books  or  plays  come  forth  between  July 
and  November.  Our  theatres,  however,  are  again 
in  possession  of  their  stars,  and  as  much  crowded 
as  at  any  season.  Rachel's  Virginia  attracted  me 
last  week  to  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  The  heroine 
has  gained  a  little  flesh  in  her  provincial  tour ; 
there  is  more  vigor  in  her  tread  and  tones  ;  on  the 
whole,  she  has  improved,  which  might  have  been 
supposed  impossible,  such  was  her  unrivalled 
excellence.  She  appears  to  me  superior  to  any 
actress  who  has  figured  since  the  reign  of  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

The  Italian  opera  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  with  a  peerless  corps.  This  is  the 
most  elegant,  comfortable,  and  delectable  of  all  the 
public  resorts  of  fashion,  taste,  amateurship,  and 
high  ))retension.  Moriani,  an  Italian  tenor,  with 
the  highest  reputation  for  all  kinds  of  professional 
merit,  has  given  at  this  opera,  four  nights  in  the 
same  character,  that  of  Edgardo,  in  Lucia  de 
Lammermoor.  He  is  above  forty  years  of  age, 
of  rather  heavy  head  and  neck,  and  dull  visage : 
and  his  voice  has  lost  some  of  its  finer  original 
qualities ;  he  charmed  our  world,  however,  by 
perfect  execution  ;  his  method  is  unusally  temper- 
ate, and  that  of  a  conscious,  long,  and  thoroughly 
experienced  master ;  and  his  accents  and  whole 
style  are  pathetic,  penetrating,  absorbing,  in  a 
degree  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  with 
any  other  vocalist.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Mad- 
rid, where  the  opera  flourishes  amidst  insurrec- 
tions, and  where  salaries  are  paid  nearly  equal  to 
the  largesses  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Count  Waleski 
relates,  in  his  letters,  that  he  was  regaled  in  the 
Spanish  capital  with  court  festivities  at  noon,  and 
delicious  dramatic  treats  in  the  evening,  and  never 
was  sure  that  he  might  not  wake  the  next  morn- 
ing under  Don  Carlos  or  Espartero. 

A  visiter,  likely  to  be  well-informed,  mentioned 
to  me  yesterday  the  creation  of  a  company  in 
Paris,  with  a  capital  of  twelve  millions  of  francs, 
for  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  lands  in  your 
West.  From  November  last  until  June,  one  of 
my  chief  and  most  interesting  avocations  was  the 
communication   of  American   statistics  and  pros- 


pects to  French,  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Italians, 
men  of  small  fixed  incomes,  or  manufacturers,  or 
artisans,  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  Enquiries  begin  again  ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
satisfaction  to  determine  persons  whose  characters, 
means,  and  callings  render  them  desirable  for  our 
country.  While  you  keep  at  peace  within  and 
without,  you  may  look  to  an  indefinite  accession 
of  useful  population  from  most  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is,  everywhere,  among  the  small  proprie- 
tors, mechanics,  and  agricultural  laborers,  a  vague 
idea  of  the  eligibleness  of  the  American  Union  for 
bettering  their  condition  and  founding  prosperous 
families.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  declamations  in 
journals  and  legislatures  about  the  turbulence  and 
capricious  despotism  of  transatlantic  democracy, 
the  European  rich  rather  believe  in  the  stability 
and  order  in  your  system  than  in  the  safety,  for 
any  period,  of  their  own  institutions  and  public 
funds,  or  whatever  outlays. 

A  functionary  in  the  French  Navy  Department 
has  published,  from  personal  observation  and  the 
best  sources  of  knowledge,  a  view  of  the  financial 
situation  of  Hayti,  which  would  seem  as  desperate 
as  the  political  and  social.  M.  de  St.  Remy  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  fiscal  expedients  of  the 
succession  of  colored  rulers,  for  whom  the  constant 
dwindling  of  internal  resources  made  all  regular 
taxation  hopeless.  The  annuity  due  from  Hayti 
to  France  is  unpaid  for  1844,  and  nothing  can  be 
expected  for  this  year. 

Talleyrand's  two  testamentary  letters  to  the 
Pope,  professing  Catholic  faith  and  loyalty,  cause 
tbe  Catholic  and  Legitimist  party  to  exult.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  proclaims  them  authentic. 
Talleyrand  announces  that  he  had  long  finished 
memoirs  of  his  life,  but  had,  by  his  will,  desired 
that  they  should  not  be  published  till  tbirty  years 
after  his  death.  The  Ami  de  la  Religion  follows 
this  publication  with  these  reflections  : 

"  Numerous  witnesses,  of  incontestable  veracity, 
can  depose  that  the  Prince  was  in  full  possession  of 
his  reason  and  firmness  of  mind  when  he  signed 
his  retractation  and  his  letter  to  the  Holy  Father. 
Disease,  which  had  undermined  his  body,  had 
not  shaken  his  understanding.  He,  who  was  so 
soon  about  to  render  an  account  to  God  of  a  life, 
so  troubled  and  so  fecund,  was  still  all  that  he  had 
hitherto  been.  It  would  be  strange  if,  after  having 
been  so  much  praised  for  his  finesse,  his  penetra- 
tion and  promptitude  in  worldly  affairs,  he  should 
be  denied  all  judgment  in  a  question  which  predom- 
inates over  the  rest.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these 
acts  were  inspired  by  the  suggestions  or  influence 
of  others.  All  who  approached  the  prince  know 
his  inflexibility,  and  no  one  had  sufficient  ascen- 
dency over  him  to  induce  him  to  do  anything  that 
was  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment  and 
opinions." 

You  may  be  struck,  like  myself,  with  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  sentence  of  the  London  Times  of 
the  day  before  yesterday:  "The  United  States 
may  boast  of  a  series  of  statesmen,  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  a  very  recent  period, 
who  were  eminently  qualified  to  develop  the  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  political  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try." 

Marshal  Bugeaud  sailed  for  Algiers  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th  instant.  Success  of  a  striking  na- 
ture is  now  indispensable  for  his  political  fortunes. 
The  vituperation  of  the  Republican  paper,  the 
National,  in  reference  to  his  character  and  career, 
is  unpardonably  coarse  and  violent.     It  calls  him  a 
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calumniator — an  uncouth  soldier,  whose  outrag-eous 
and  unmerited  elevation  intoxicated  him  to  mad- 
ness ;  it  laments  the  fate  of  Algeria,  delivered  up 
la  his  eccentricities  and  brutalities.  His  letter  is 
"  a  chefd'aeuvre  of  ridiculous  impertinence  and  odi- 
ous vanity."  Copious  despatches  from  Alg-eria 
were  inserted  in  all  the  papers  of  yesterday.  They 
contain  some  consolation  in  an  engagement  of  a 
French  division  with  a  body  of  Arab  cavalry,  who 
are  reported  to  have  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
killed,  besides  a  hundred  horses  captured.  In  an- 
other quarter,  after  a  succession  of  conflicts,  ninety 
Arab  corpses  were  found  about  the  French  camp ; 
and  a  razzia  yielded  a  hundred  and  forty  sheep, 
thirty-five  bullocks,  and  some  women  and  children 
of  an  Arab  encampment. 

La  Revus  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  ultimo, 
is  a  valuable  number.  The  article,  of  forty  pages, 
by  Mde.  Louis  Collet,  a  lady  eminent  for  both 
verse  and  prose,  on  Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  bra- 
zen mistress  and  learned  companion  of  Voltaire, 
makes  A'oltaire,  the  woman,  and  their  times  better 
known  than  they  can  be  from  Lord  Brougham's 
whole  ambitious  biography  of  the  universal  genius. 
Mde.  Collet  has  skilfully  used  new  materials,  in 
letters,  hitherto  inedited,  of  St.  Lambert  and  Mar- 
shal de  Richelieu. 

The  Paris  Savings  Banks  are  still  drained  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation  in  railroad  stocks. 
Petitions  flow  in  for  the  intervention  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  "deceptive  companies,  without 
real  capital  or  credit."  The  prefect  of  police  has 
addressed  a  report  to  the  cabinet  on  the  danger 
and  serious  evils  of  a  crisis  in  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes — the  small 
dealers  and  the  domestics  who  have  hazarded  their 
all.^ 

The  retention  of  the  island  of  Chusan  is  again  a 
London  theme.     Attend  to  the  Chronicle  : 

"  The  question,  however,  now  is,  shall  we  keep 
Chusan  or  not?  Hong  Kong  is  comparatively  of 
little  use  to  us,  or  at  least  may  be  rendered  so ; 
for,  by  the  supplementary  treaty,  no  Chinese  junk 
can  visit  it  without  a  license,  which  will  be  granted 
more  seldom,  and  with  greater  reluctance,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  increasing  prosperity  awakens  the 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese.  But  this  fact,  though  it 
may  inspire  us  with  regret  for  the  loss  of  Chusan, 
which  may,  without  a  figure,  be  regarded  as  the 
key  to  the  Chinese  empire,  can  by  no  means  jus- 
tify our  retention  of  it.  We  must  discover  some 
better  grounds,  and,  fortunately  for  the  present 
cabinet,  the  Chinese  themselves  have  been  careful 
to  furnish  us  with  such.  It  will  probably  be 
remembered  that  by  what,  we  suppose,  must  still 
be  called  the  late  treaty,  the  same  privileges  and 
freedom  of  access  were  secured  to  English  mer- 
chants and  traders  in  and  about  Canton  as  are 
enjoyed  at  the  other  consular  ports,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  have  not  been  executed.  Our 
countrymen,  as  well  as  all  other  Europeans,  are 
almost  as  rigidly  and  completely  excluded  from 
Canton,  as  they  were  before  the  war,  either 
through  the  fault  of  the  authorities,  or  because  of 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  natives  towards  the 
Englisli.  To  whatever  source  this  grievance  is  to 
be  traced,  it  obviously  supplies  us  with  a  sufficient 
reason  for  maintaininrr  possession  of  Chusan,  at 
least  till  arrangements  shall  have  been  entered  into 
for  facilitating  our  intercourse  with  the  southern 
capital.  According  to  report,  however,  our  exclu- 
sion from  Canton   is  rather  owinsr  to  the  fierce 


aversion  of  the  inhabitants,  than  to  the  duplicity 
of  the  government,  which  it  is  supposed  will  pre- 
fer relinquishing  Chusan  to  us,  rather  than  come 
into  collision  with  the  turbulent  and  lawless  natives 
of  a  province  at  all  limes  prone  to  rebellion  and 
anarchy.  It  may  safely,  therefore,  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  if  a  firm  and  skilful  diplomatist  con- 
duct the  negotiations,  we  shall  obtain  Chusan,  in 
return  for  the  sacrifice  of  nominal  privileges  at 
Canton,  where  no  Englishman  can  make  his 
appearance  without  the  risk  of  being  grossly 
insulted.  We  can  venture,  however,  to  predict 
nothing.  All  we  know  is,  that  Chusan  lies 
within  our  reach,  provided  our  representative  in 
China  be  gifted  with  ordinary  prudence,  and 
receive  proper  instructions  from  home.  Still, 
whatever  our  success  in  this  matter  may  be,  it 
will  by  no  means  justify  the  unskilful  and  luckless 
policy  which,  at  all  events,  has  exposed  us  to  the 
risk  of  losing  the  most  valuable  island  on  the  coast 
of  China,  without  securing  to  us  advantages  equiv- 
alent to  such  a  sacrifice." 

A  total  silence  about  O'Connell  is  maintained 
by  the  French  press.  A  late  speech  of  the  Libe- 
rator assures  the  world  that  it  has  been  his  con- 
stant life-endeavor  to  prevent  a  separation  between 
Ireland  and  England  :  "  One  of  the  most  powerful 
throes  of  his  heart  was  for  the  coimexion  between 
both  countries."  Accordingly,  within  the  year 
past,  he  has  invariably  endeavored  to  impress  it  on 
the  Irish  people  that  all  the  British  parties,  the 
Ministry,  the  Parliament,  the  Protestants  of  every 
denomination,  are  bitterly  and  incurably  hostile  to 
Ireland ! 

It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  that  the  potato-disease 
has  spread  in  Ireland. 

Atmospheric  influence  is  the  present  theory  of 
our  savans.  It  was  stated  to  the  scientific  Con- 
gress at  Naples  that  in  Italy  the  mulberry  and 
olive  and  the  beet-root  are  epidemically  afi'ecled. 

The  Paris  Univers,  a  politico-religious  journal 
of  weight  and  currency,  contains  a  long  letter, 
dated  the  15ih  ultimo,  from  New  York,  on  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
conversions  from  the  Protestant  denominations  to 
the  Catholic  church,  and  a  distinctive  account 
given  of  the  subdivisions  of  Protestantism.  It  is 
exultingly  affirmed  that  American  Puseyism  is 
doing  much  for  the  Catholic  cause.  You  will 
remark  the  final  transition  of  the  Puseyite  oracles 
in  England,  which  confirms,  at  least,  the  original 
interpretation  of  their  doctrines  and  purposes  by 
their  adversaries.  A  letter  from  Oxford,  of  the 
11th  instant,  says  : 

"Mr.  Newman  has  been  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Several  other  members 
of  the  university  were  received  at  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Newman,  and  others  are  on  the  point  of 
withdrawing  from  the  established  church.  The 
names  of  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome  will  shortly  transpire.  Another 
Fellow  of  Oriel  has  resigned  his  fellowship. 
These  announcements  have  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Oxford.  No  one  seems  to  know  where 
and  how  it  will  all  end." 

French  advices  concerning  the  new  German 
Reformation,  styled  in  England  the  consummation 
of  Luther's  work,  differ  materially  from  the  Bri- 
tish. They  are  in  no  degree  encomiastic  or  san- 
guine. The  London  Morning  Post  of  the  13th 
instant  has  an  editorial  article  on  the  subject,  of  a 
singular  and  impressive  purport. 
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From  the  Critic. 

Letters  from  Italy.     By  J.  T.  Headley.     New 
York  and  London,  1845.     Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Letters  from  Italy  carry  no  recommendations  on 
the  face  of  them ;  they  promise  no  novelty  ;  nay, 
they  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The  press 
has  already  flooded  the  world  with  books  about 
Italy  ;  every  square  inch  of  the  country  has  been 
explored  by  every  imaginable  variety  of  the  genus 
traveller — philosopher,  poet,  painter,  statistician, 
antiquarian,  twaddler.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  gleanings  for  another  laborer  in  the  same  field. 
But  It  is  in  seeming  only.  Italy  may  yet  afford 
material  for  ten  thousand  charming  volumes,  pro- 
vided that  the  waiter  comprehends  his  mission  and 
possesses  the  capacity  for  his  office. 

Such  a  writer  is  Mr.  Headley.  He  knows  his 
proper  task,  and  he  has  the  ability  to  execute  it. 
He  is  essentially  an  artist.  He  does  not  copy,  but 
he  paints.  He  professes  to  report  to  us  not  so 
much  Italy  as  his  views  of  it.  The  scenes  he 
sketches  are  vivified  by  the  hues  of  his  own  emo- 
tions. The  spirit  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry 
is  in  him  ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  he  is  in  the 
frame  of  his  mind  a  poet,  for  the  true  poet  and  the 
true  philosopher  are  identical,  and  no  man  can  be 
the  one  without  being  also  the  other.  His  letters 
breathe  the  air  of  the  sweet  south — the  spell  of  the 
land  of  music  and  of  painting  is  upon  him  ;  he  has 
caught  its  inspiration,  and  it  has  made  him  elo- 
quent. But  he  loves  wisely.  The  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  clime,  the  wonders  of  art  which  almost 
live  and  breathe  beneath  that  blue  sky,  the  memo- 
ries that  hallow  every  footstep,  do  not  throw  him 
into  convulsions,  nor  do  they  blind  him  to  the 
degradations  and  deformities,  physical  and  moral, 
into  which  the  people  of  that  land  have  fallen  from 
causes  which  all  are  ready  to  assign,  but  which 
yet  remain  to  be  calmly  investigated.  If  we  linger 
over  these  letters  longer  than  is  our  wont,  it  is 
because  it  is  a  better  book  than  it  is  our  lot  often 
to  review  ;  and  the  readers  of  The  Critic  are 
aware  that  its  plan  is  to  measure  its  notices  by  the 
worth  and  interest  of  the  book  reviewed,  and  not 
by  its  bulk,  or  the  name  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Headley  quitted  America  in  the  autumn  of 
1842,  sailing  directly  for  Italy,  and  his  opening 
description  of  life  at  sea  not  only  possesses  some 
novelty,  but  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  style. 

LIFE    ON    THE    WAVES. 

"  The  sleeping,  or  rather  not  sleeping,  in  a 
miserable  berth  six  feet  by  two,  holding  on  to  the 
one  above  you  to  prevent  being  thrawn  out — the 
eating  like  an  Eastern  devotea.  bowing  over  his 
sacrifice — the  pitching  and  tossing  of  the  ship 
against  a  headwind  on  the  heavy  breakers — the 
long,  monotonous  days,  and  often  restless  nights — 
the  wearisome  calms  and  fearful  storms,  and  more 
than  all  the  yearning  after  the  green  quiet  earth, 
make  a  sea-voyage  irksome  and  sickening.  It 
is  true  there  is  some  relief  to  this.  There 
is  a  beauty  at  times  in  the  ocean,  in  its  changes 
and  caprices,  that  breaks  its  otherwise  insuflferable 
tedium.  I  think  I  have  never  enjoyed  mere  life 
more  keenly,  than  when  sitting  in  a  clear  day  far 
out  on  the  flying  jib-boom,  I  have  careered  with 
the  careering  vessel,  and  looking  back  a-down  the 
keel,  watched  the  waters  part  and  foam  away  from 
the  cleaving  bows.  Next  to  this  I  love,  when  the 
sea  is  '  gently  rough,'  to  sit  on  the  topmost  yard, 
and  look  abroad  on  the  great  solemn  ocean,  and 
catching  the  dim  outlines  of  the  vessels  that  are 
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hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  send  down 
'  Sail  ho  !'  to  the  dreaming  group  on  deck.  It  is 
pleasant  also  to  lean  over  the  taflrail  and  watch  the 
rainbow-dolphin  slowly  swimming  after  the  vessel, 
or  the  porpoises  floundering  ahead,  while  perhaps 
the  black  fin  of  a  shark  is  combing  the  water  in 
the  distance.  A  clear  evening  on  the  quarter-deck 
is  sweet,  when  the  moist  south  wind  just  fills  the 
sails  that  are  gently  sAvelling  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  the  bright  sparkles  here  and  there  on 
the  water  seem  the  twinkling  of  the  feet  of  fairies 
abroad  on  their  nightly  revels.  There  is  a  sense 
of  freedom  too  at  sea.  The  jostling  multitude — 
the  jar  of  wheels,  and  the  clamors  of  money-mad 
men,  are  noi  around.  The  heart  is  not  compelled 
to  retire  within  itself  lest  its  feelings  should  be 
detected,  and  its  emotions  mocked.  There  are 
also  time  and  room  enough  to  think.  Everything 
seems  at  leisure — even  the  waves  when  most 
excited  have  a  stately  motion.  But  these  pleas- 
ures are  all  transient,  and  then  comes  the  long 
pining  after  the  fresh  earth." 

He  landed  in  Genoa  in  October,  and  some  half- 
dozen  letters  are  devoted  to  that  city.  He  opens 
one  of  these  with  a  remark  which  proves  how  well 
he  understands  what  a  modern  tourist  has  to  do. 
"  I  have  been,"  he  says,  "  three  weeks  in  Genoa, 
and  I  suppose  I  have  not  given  you  what  is  called 
a  general  description  of  the  city.  This  I  dislike 
most  of  all  things — first,  because  it  is  indefinite, 
second,  because  it  is  uninteresting."  We  shall 
follow  his  example,  and  limit  our  extracts  to  mat- 
ter that  cannot  be  found  in  the  gazetteers. 

Mr.  Headley  and  his  party  determined  to  take  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  and  finally 
obtained  one  with  which  was  associated  the  fol- 
lowing curious 

ROMANCE   OF   REAL   LIFE. 

"  There  is  quite  a  little  romance  connected  with 
this  building.  It  was  formerly  erected  and  owned 
by  a  wealthy  man,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pleased  with  his  attention,  she  cast  off,  as  ladies 
are  very  apt  to  do,  the  rustic  lover  she  had  before 
encouraged.  But  although  her  new  admirer  was 
frequent  and  steady  in  his  visits,  he  never  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  matrimony.  Things  went  on 
in  this  way  for  three  years,  till  one  night  the  gen- 
tleman was  startled,  as  he  was  about  leaving  the 
house,  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  two  brothers 
of  the  innamorat,  demanding  that  he  should 
immediately  marry  their  sister.  They  told  him 
that  he  had  visited  her  for  three  years,  thus  keep- 
ing away  other  suitors,  and  destroying  all  hopes 
of  their  sister's  marriage  except  with  him  ;  three 
years  were  quite  long  enough  for  him  to  make  up 
his  mind  in,  and  as  he  had  not  done  it,  they  had 
concluded  to  do  it  for  him.  This  was  bringing 
things  to  a  focus  he  had  not  anticipated.  For  a 
man  of  wealth  and  station  to  marry  a  poor  peasant 
girl,  merely  because  he  condescended  to  be  smitten 
by  her  beauty,  was  something  more  than  a  joke ; 
yet  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  more  meant 
by  those  brothers'  speech  than  met  the  ear — in 
short,  that  his  choice  was  to  be  a  marriage  or  a 
stiletto  through  his  heart.  This  was  reducing 
things  to  the  simplest  terms ;  rather  too  simple  for 
the  wealthy  admirer. 

"  The  trembling,  weeping  girl,  the  bold,  reck- 
less brothers,  and  the  embarrassed  gentleman, 
must  have  formed  a  capital  group  in  a  peasant's 
cottage.      At  length   Signer  attempted  to 
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compromise  the  matter  by  saying  that  then  was 
not  the  time,  nor  there  the  place,  to  celebrate  such 
a  ceremony ;  besidas  there  was  no  priest,  and  the 
proper  way  would  be  to  talk  over  the  subject 
together  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  brothers 
leaned  back  and  rapped  slightly  on  a  side  door ;  it 
opened,  and  a  priest,  with  his  noiseless,  cat-like 
tread,  entered  the  circle.  '  Here  is  a  priest,'  said 
the  brothers.  There  was  a  short  interval  of 
silence,  when  Signor made  a  slight  move- 
ment towards  the  door.  Two  daggers  instantly 
gleamed  before  him.  He  saw  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him — that  the  three  years  of  courtship  were 
going  to  amount  to  something  after  all — and  so 
yielded  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  aud  the 
nuptials  were  performed.  Like  a  man  of  sense, 
he  immediately  placed  his  wife  in  a  convent  to  be 
educated,  while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  bought  a 
title.  Years  passed  by,  and  the  ignorant  peasant- 
girl  emerged  into  the  fashionable  world,  an  accom- 
plished woman.  She  is  now  a  widow,  and  is 
called  the  beautiful  Countess  of — — ." 

While  at  Genoa,  the  Carnival  took  place.  Of 
this  we  have  had  so  many  accounts  that  we  need 
not  copy  Mr.  Headley's  picture,  although  more 
spirited  than  any  we  have  seen,  save  to  relate  an 
anecdote  of  Clara  Novello,  who  was  engaged  to 

'  DO 

sing  there,  after  a  contest  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Rome  and  Genoa  which  should  have  her, 
and  which  was  decided  by  their  sharing  the  honor ! 
She  attempted  an  air  unsuited  to  her  voice,  was 
slightly  hissed,  and  walked  off  the  stage  in  dudgeon. 
For  this  she  was  put  under  arrest  for  three  days, 
but  was  released  on  promise  of  good  behavior. 

The  love  of  music  in  Italy  amounts  to  a  mono- 
mania.    It  absorbs  all  other  thoughts,  and  probably 
I  -tends  not  a  little  to  keep  the  people  in  their  present 
^degraded   and   depressed    condition.      A  horrible 
jproof  of  it  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Headley. 

A    SCENE    AT    AN    OPERA. 

"  I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  an  Italian's 
'love  of  m.usic,  but  nothing  illustrating  it  so  forcibly 
;  as  an  incident  that  occurred  last  evening  at  the 
.  opera.     In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  scenes,  a  man 
-  in  the  pit  near  the  orchestra  was  suddenly  seized 
with  convulsions.     His  limbs  stiffened  ;  his  eyes 
'became  set  in  his  head,  and  stood  wide  open,  star- 
;  ing  at  the  ceiling  like  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  ;  while 
■  low  and  agonizing  groans  broke  from  his  struggling 
'bosom.     The  prima-donna  came  forward  at  that 
moment,  but  seeing  this  livid,  death-stamped  face 
'before  her,  suddenly  stopped,  with  a  tragic  look 
and   start,    that   for  once  was  perfectly    natural. 
She  turned  to  the  bass-singer,  and  pointed  out  the 
frightful  spectacle.    He  also  started  back  in  horror, 
and  the  prospect  was  that  the  opera  would  termi- 
nate   on  the  spot ;  but  the  scene  that  was  just 
opening  was  the  one  in  which  the  prima-donna 
was  to  make  her  great  effort,  and  around  which 
the  whole  interest  of  the  play  was  gathered,  and 
the  spectators  were  determined  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed  because    one    man    was    dying,    and    so 
shouted,  'Go  on  !  go  on!'     Clara  Novello    gave 
another  look  towards  the  groaning  man,  whose 
whole  aspect  was  enough  to  freeze  the  blood,  and 
•■then  started  off  in  her  part.     But  the  dying  man 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  finally  sprung  bolt 
•upright  in  his  seat.     A  person  sitting  behind  him, 
;  all-absorbed  in  the  music,  immediately  placed  his 
'hands  on  his  shoulders,  pressed  him  down  again, 
;and  held  him  firmly  in  his  place.     There  he  sat, 
pinioned   fast,    with    his    pale,    corpse-like    face 


upturned,  in  the  midst  of  that  gay  assemblage, 
and  the  foam  rolling  over  his  lips,  while  the  bray- 
ing of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
drowned  the  groans  that  were  rending  his  bosom. 
At  length  the  foam  became  streaked  with  blood  as 
it  oozed  through  his  teeth,  and  the  convulsive 
starts  grew  quicker  and  fiercer.  But  the  man 
behind  held  him  fast,  while  he  gazed  in  perfect 
rapture  on  the  singer,  who  now,  like  the  ascend- 
ing lark,  was  trying  her  loftiest  strain.  As  it 
ended,  the  house  rang  with  applause,  and  the  man 
who  had  held  down  the  poor  writhing  creature 
could  contain  his  ecstacy  no  longer,  and  lifting  his 
hands  from  his  shoulders,  clapped  them  rapidly 
together  three  or  four  times,  crying  out  over  the 
ears  of  the  dying  man,  '  Brava,  brava  !'  and  then 
hurriedly  placing  them  back  again  to  prevent  his 
springing  up,  in  his  convulsive  throes.  It  was  a 
perfectly  maddening  spectacle,  and  the  music 
jarred  on  the  chords  of  my  heart  like  the  blows  of 
a  hammer.  But  the  song  was  ended,  the  effect 
secured,  and  so  the  spectators  could  attend  to  the 
sufferer  in  their  midst.  The  gens-d'armes  entered, 
and  carried  him  speechless  and  lifeless  out  of  the 
theatre." 

Here  is  another  trait : — 

*'  BRAVO." 

"  The  wife  of  our  charg^  related  to  me  the 
other  day  a  curious  illustration  of  an  Italian's 
habit  of  crying  '  bravo'  to  everything  that  pleases 
hira.  During  the  winter  there  was  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  Turinites  were  assem- 
bled on  the  public  square  to  witness  it.  As  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  slowly  encroached  on  the 
sun's  disc,  they  cried  out  'bravo,  bravo,'  as  they 
would  to  a  successful  actor  on  the  stage." 

Mr.  Headley  appears  to  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed with  society  in  Italy.  The  balls  are 
showy,  but  uninteresting;  they  consist  of  very 
small  talk  and  very  zealous  dancing — just  like 
balls  in  England.  As  for  the  fabled  beauty  of  the 
Italian  women,  he  could  nowhere  find  it.  Their 
charm  lies  in  their  graceful  figures  and  move- 
ments, and  their  lively  unaffected  manners.  Take 
this  portrait  of 

THE    BELLE    OF   GENOA. 

"  There,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  belle  of  the 
city,  the  Marchioness  of  Balbi.  I  was  glad  to  see 
what  the  Italians  regarded  as  beauty,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  she  had  the  light  complexion 
and  rosy  cheeks  of  the  Saxon  race.  She  was 
beautiful — very,  but  of  that  kind  of  beauty  I  do  not 
particularly  admire  ;  it  was,  what  I  would  term, 
of  the  doll  hind.  But  oh,  such  spirits,  and  such  a 
dazzling  quantity  of  diamonds  ! — one  almost  needed 
to  shield  his  eyes  to  look  on  her.  The  value  of 
them  was  variously  estimated,  but  the  average 
estimate  seemed  to  put  them  at  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  even  her  diamonds  could 
not  outshine  the  sparkling  joy  of  her  countenance. 
I  never  saw  a  being  float  so  through  a  saloon,  as 
if  her  body  were  a  feather  and  her  soul  the  zephyr 
that  floated  it.     It  made  me  sigh  to  look  on  her." 

In  Genoa,  it  seems,  the  monks  and  priests  have 
established  a  regular  trade  of  match-making,  for 
which  they  receive  three  per  cent,  on  all  the 
dowry  the  bride  they  have  won  brings  to  her  hus- 
band. "Custom,"  says  our  tourist,  "  has  fixed 
this  rate  till  it  is  absolute  as  law." 

Italy  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  focus  of  priest- 
craft, and  so  it  is  of  priestly  power ;  but  it  is  ques- 
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tionable  whether  the  people  are  really  so  imposed 
upon  as  they  appear  to  be.  A  g-reat  storm  occurred 
at  Genoa  during-  Mr.  Headley's  residence,  and 
prayers  were  offered  in  the  churches,  and  the 
storm  of  course  passed  off  in  due  time.  On  this 
subject  he  had  some  talk  with  two  classes  of  per- 
sons— his  attendant  Antonio,  and  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance.  Said  the  former,  "  Ah,  they 
know  the  storms  in  this  country  never  last  more 
than  four  days,  and  they  saw  the  wind  was  chang-- 
in^r  before  they  started."  Quoth  the  latter, 
"Umph,  they  watched  the  barometer,  and  were 
careful  enoug-h  not  to  start  till  they  saw  it  rising." 
These  are  significant  signs  of  what  is  working  in 
the  depths  of  the  national  mind. 

Another  mode  of  cheating  the  church  is  related 
of  the  revels  of  the  carnival  : — 

"  The  law  is,  that  no  dance  shall  be  commenced. 
after  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  has  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight.  They  are  not  required,  how- 
ever, to  stop  in  the  middle  of  one  already  com- 
menced, but  are  permitted  to  dance  it  out.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  law,  just  before  midnight  they 
divide  the  orchestra  and  ft)rm  a  new  dance.  One 
part  of  the  orchestra  rest  till  the  other  become 
fatigued,  when  they  relieve  them.  There  are 
always  enough  dancers  to  keep  the  set  full,  and 
yet  half  the  company  be  resting.  In  this  way  the 
dance  is  not  ended  till  two  o'clock.  By  this  simple 
process  they  cheat  the  church  out  of  two  good 
hours." 

From  Genoa  Mr.  Headley  proceeded  to  Naples, 
and  of  course  visited  Vesuvius  and  the  other 
sights  of  that  magnificent  country.  To  these  we 
shall  not  follow  him,  but  prefer  some  less  hack- 
neyed themes.  Still  he  finds  the  same  disappoint- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the 

WOMEN    OF   NAPLES. 

*'  You  have  heard  of  the  bright  eyes  and  raven 
tresses  and  music-like  language  of  the  Neapolitans; 
but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing  like  it  here, 
i.  e.,  among  the  lower  classes.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  I  can  detect  between  them  and  our  In- 
dians is,  that  our  wild  bloods  are  the  more  beauti- 
ful of  the  two.  The  color  is  the  same,  the  hair 
very  like  indeed,  and  as  to  the  'soft  bastard 
Latin'  they  speak,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abomina- 
ble dialects  I  ever  heard.  I  know  this  is  rather 
shocking  to  one's  ideas  of  Italian  women.  I  am 
sure  I  was  prepared  to  view  them  in  a  favorable, 
nay,  in  a  poetical  light ;  but  amid  all  the  charms 
and  excitements  of  this  romantic  land,  I  cannot  see 
otherwise.  The  old  women  are  hags,  and  the 
young  women  dirty,  slip-shod  slatterns.  Talk 
about  'bright-eyed  Italian  maids!'  Among  our 
lower  classes  there  are  five  beauties  to  one  good- 
looking  woman  here.  It  is  nonsense  to  expect 
beauty  among  a  population  that  live  in  filth,  and 
eat  the  vilest  substances  to  escape  the  horrors  of 
starvation." 

But  it  is  otherwise  as  lo  form. 

"  In  form  the  Italians  excel  us.  Larger,  fuller, 
they  naturally  acquire  a  finer  gait  and  bearing.  It 
is  astonishing  that  our  ladies  should  persist  in  that 
ridiculous  notion  that  a  small  waist  is,  and,  perne- 
ccasita,  must  be  beautiful.  Why,  many  an  Italian 
woman  would  cry  for  vexation,  if  she  possessed 
such  a  waist  as  some  of  our  ladies  acquire,  only  by 
the  longest,  pain  fullest  process.  I  have  sought  the 
reason  of  this  difference,  and  can  see  no  other  than 
that  the  Italians  have  their  glorious  statuary  corn- 
tinually  before  them,  as  models ;  and  hence  endea- 


vor to  assimilate  themselves  to  them ;  whereas  our 
fashionables  have  no  models  except  those  French 
stuffed  figures  in  the  windows  of  milliners'  shops. 
Why,  if  an  artist  should  presume  to  make  a  statue 
with  the  shape  that  seems  to  be  regarded  with  us 
as  the  perfection  of  harmonious  proportion,  he 
would  be  laughed  out  of  the  city.  It  is  a  standing 
objection  against  the  taste  of  our  women  the  world 
over,  that  they  will  practically  assert  that  a  French 
milliner  understands  how  they  should  be  made 
better  than  Nature  herself." 

Rome  was  the  next  attraction,  and  our  tourist 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week.  The  scene  of  the  benediction  from  St. 
Peter's  is  briefly  but  vividly  described,  and  the 
effect  is  heightened  by  one  of  those  touches  which 
show  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

.    THE    BENEDICTION. 

*'  To  imagine  it  well,  you  must  place  before  you 
a  magnificent  church,  with  the  paved  ground 
gently  sloping  up  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead 
into  it.  From  each  corner  imagine  an  open  colon- 
nade running  down  in  a  semicircular  form,  inclos- 
ing a  vast  area,  and  you  have  the  front  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. The  centre  of  the  area  was  kept  clear  by 
the  military,  ranged  round  it  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low square.  Between  the  upper  file  of  soldiers  and 
the  church  steps,  stood  the  living  mass  that  waited 
the  benediction.  Behind  the  lower  file  were 
crowded  the  countless  carriages.  The  open  colon- 
nades, and  the  top  of  one  of  them,  are  given  to 
strangers.  In  the  front  of  the  church,  over  the 
main  entrance,  there  is  a  gallery,  covered  with  a 
crimson  cloth  and  shaded  by  an  immense  piece  of 
canvass.  Into  this  gallery  the  poy)e  advances,  and 
blesses  the  people.  *  #  ♦  Nearly  under  me 
were  a  group  of  pilgrims,  ragged  and  dirty,  lying 
along  the  steps,  unconscious  of  all  around — their 
staves  leaning  across  them,  and  their  head  on 
their  hand,  and  they  either  nodding  or  fast  asleep. 
One  boy  held  my  attention  for  a  long  time.  He 
lay  on  the  hard  stone,  in  deep  slumber,  with  his 
father  asleep  beside  him.  Suddenly  there  was  the 
blast  of  a  trurripet,  and  the  father  started  from  his 
repose,  and,  supposing  the  pope  was  about  to  ap- 
pear, roused  up  his  hoy,  so  that  they  might  not 
lose  the  invaluable  blessing.  The  tired,  ragged 
little  fellow  rose  half  up,  and  then  fell  back  again 
heavily  on  the  steps,  sound  asleep.  The  pope  did 
not  appear,  and  the  father,  too,  was  soon  in  deep 
slumber  beside  his  boy.  What  were  their  dreams, 
in  the  midst  of  this  pomp  and  splendor?  They 
had  wandered  far  from  their  quiet  home,  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  holy  father.  Reckless  of  the 
magnificence  around  them — of  the  crowd — the 
ocean-like  murmur  that  went  up  to  heaven — they 
had  fallen  asleep  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's. 
That  boy,  ragged  and  dirty  as  he  was,  had  also 
his  dreams,  and  his  palace  and  objects  of  ambition  ; 
but  they  were  all  far  away,  and  many  a  w-eary 
mile  must  be  traversed  before  he  would  be  amid 
them  again.  What  a  change,  to  be  waked  from 
that  quiet  dream  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in- 
stead of  his  own  rude  hut  by  the  mountain  stream, 
to  find  the  lofty  cathedral  before  him,  and  the 
rumor  of  thousands  around  him  ! 

"  At  length  the  pope  appeared — engaged  in  a 
short  prayer — stretched  out  his  hands  over  the 
multitude  that  sunk  to  the  earth — and  pronounced 
the  benediction.  The  long  lines  of  soldiers  kneeled 
in  their  ranks,  and  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
But  the  last  word  was  scarcely  spoken  before  they 
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were  on  their  feet — drum  and  trumpet  pealed  out 
their  joy — the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  answered 
them,  and  the  bells  threw  in  their  clang  to  swell 
the  jubilee — the  multitude  began  to  sway  and  toss 
and  disperse — and  all  was  over." 

One  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Week  is 

THE    CHANTING    OF    THE   MISERERE. 

"  The  ceremonies  commenced  with  the  chanting 
of  the  Lamentations.  Thirteen  candies,  in  the 
form  of  an  erect  triangle,  were  lighted  up  in  the 
beginning,  representing  the  different  moral  lights 
of  the  ancient  church  of  Israel.  One  after  another 
was  extinguished  as  the  chant  proceeded,  until  the 
last  and  brightest  one  at  the  top,  representing 
Christ,  was  put  out.  As  they  one  by  one  slowly 
disappeared  in  the  deepening  gloom,  a  blacker 
night  seemed  gathering  over  the  hopes  and  fate  of 
man,  and  the  lamentation  gjew  wilder  and  deep- 
er. But  as  the  Prophet  of  prophets,  the  light,  the 
hope  of  the  world,  disappeared,  the  lament  sud- 
denly ceased.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  amid  the 
deepening  gloom.  The  catastrophe  was  too  awful, 
and  the  shock  too  great  to  admit  of  speech.  He 
who  had  been  pouring  his  sorrowful  notes  over  the 
departure  of  the  good  and  great  seemed  struck 
suddenly  dumb  at  this  greatest  woe.  Stunned  and 
stupefied,  he  could  not  contemplate  the  mighty  dis- 
aster. I  never  felt  a  heavier  pressure  on  my  heart 
than  at  this  moment.  The  chapel  was  packed  in 
every  inch  of  it,  even  out  of  the  door  far  back  into 
the  ample  hall,  and  yet  not  a  sound  was  heard,  I 
could  hear  the  breathing  of  the  mighty  multi- 
tude, and  amid  it  the  suppressed  half-drawn  sigh. 
Like  the  chanter,  each  man  seemed  to  say,  'Christ 
is  gone,  we  are  orphans — all  orphans !  '  The 
silence  at  length  became  too  painful.  I  thought  I 
should  shriek  out  in  agony,  when  suddenly  a  low 
wail,  so  desolate  and  yet  so  sweet,  so  despairing 
and  yet  so  tender,  like  the  last  strain  of  a  broken 
heart,  stole  slowly  out  from  the  distant  darkness 
and  swelled  over  the  throng,  that  the  tears  rushed 
unbidden  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could  have  wept  like  a 
child  in  sympathy.  It  then  died  away  as  if  the 
grief  were  too  great  for  the  strain.  Fainter  and 
fainter,  like  the  dying  tone  of  a  lute,  it  sunk  away 
as  if  the  last  sigh  of  sorrow  was  ended,  when 
suddenly  there  burst  through  the  arches  a  cry  so 
piercing  and  shrill  that  it  seemed  not  the  voice  of 
song,  but  the  language  of  a  wounded  and  dying 
heart  in  its  last  agonizing  throb.  The  multitude 
swayed  to  it  like  the  forest  to  the  blast.  Again  it 
ceased,  and  the  broken  sobs  of  exhausted  grief 
alone  were  heard.  In  a  moment  the  whole  choir 
joined  their  lament  and  seemed  to  weep  with  the 
weeper.  After  a  few  notes  they  paused  again, 
and  that  sweet,  melancholy  voice  mourned  on 
alone.  Its  note  is  still  in  my  ear.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  singer." 

Among  the  interesting  sights  of  Rome  are  two 
plain  tomb-stones.  One  in  the  English  burying- 
ground  bears  the  epitaph — 

PERCY  BYSHE  SHELLEY. — "  Cor  Cordium." 

"  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  other,  in  an  adjoining  cemetery,  is  a  small 
marble  slab,  half  hidden  amid  the  long  grass,  on 
which  is  writ,  "  This  grave  contains  all  that  is 
mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who  on  his  death- 


bed, in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  at  the  majicious 
power  of  his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tombstone,  '  Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water.'  Feb.  28,  182L"  It  is 
the  grave  of  Keats.  But  his  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  record  of  his  country's  genius. 

It  was  with  eager  curiosity  that  Mr.  Headley, 
full  of  the  recollections  of  Corinne,  went  to  hear 

AN    IMPROVISATRICE. 

"  An  urn  was  left  at  the  door,  in  which  every 
one  who  wished  dropped  on  a  bit  of  paper  the  sub- 
ject he  wished  her  to  improvise.  The  urn  was  to 
be  handed  to  the  improvisatriee,  from  which  she 
must  draw,  by  chance,  the  number  cf  topics  she 
was  to  render  into  verse  during  the  evening.  T  sat 
all  on  the  ^  qui  vive,^  wailing  her  appearance, 
expecting  to  see  enter  a  tall,  queenly  beauty,  with 
the  speaking  lip  and  flashing  eye  uttering  poetry 
even  in  their  repose.  I  expected  more,  from  the 
fact  that  these  inspired  birds  are  getting  rare  even 
in  Italy,  and  this  was  the  second  opportunity  there 
had  been  of  hearing  one  during  the  entire  year. 
Well,  at  last  she  came,  a  large,  gross-looking 
woman,  somewhere  between  thirty-five  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff.  She 
ascended  the  platform  soniewhat  embarrassed,  and 
sat  down  ;  the  urn  was  handed  her,  from  which 
she  drew  seven  or  eight  papers,  and  read  the  sub- 
jects written  upon  them.  They  were  a  motley 
mess  enough  to  turn  into  poetry  in  the  full  tide  of 
song.  I  looked  at  her  somewhat  staggered,  and 
wished  very  much  to  ask  her  if  (as  we  say  at 
home)  she  did  not  want  to  back  out  of  the  under- 
taking. However,  she  started  off  boldly,  and 
threw  off  verse  after  verse  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity. After  she  had  finished,  she  sat  down,  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  her  forehead,  while  a  man, 
looking  more  like  Bacchus  than  Cupid,  brought 
her  a  cup  of  nectar  in  the  shape  of  coffee,  which 
she  coolly  sipped  before  the  audience,  and  then 
read  the  next  topic  and  commenced  again.  Be- 
tween each  effort  came  the  coffee.  Some  of  the 
subjects  were  unpoetical  enough,  and  staggered 
her  prodigiously.  The  '  spavined  dactyls'  v.ould 
not  budge  an  inch,  and  she  would  stop — smite  her 
forehead — go  back — take  a  new  start,  and  try  to 
spur  over  the  chasm  with  a  boldness  that  half 
redeemed  her  failures  ;  sometimes  it  required  three 
or  four  distinct  efforts  before  she  could  clear  it. 
The  large  drops  of  moisture  that  oozed  from  her 
forehead  in  the  excitement  formed  miniature  rivu- 
lets down  her  cheeks,  till  I  exclaimed  to  myself, 
well  there  is  ;)erspiration  there,  whether  there  be 
mspiration  or  not ;  and  after  all,  who  can  tell  the 
difference?" 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  before  of  the 
Artists'  Fete,  of  which  we  have  here  a  long  and 
curious  account.  It  is  held  in  the  quarries  of 
Rome ;  the  dining-hall  is  an  old  forsaken  ruin 
hard  by.  At  eight  o'clock  the  procession  forms, 
headed  by  the  president,  dressed  fantastically,  and 
followed  by  many  hundreds  of  artists  and  their 
friends,  each  in  the  oddest  costume  his  purse  or 
fancy  can  furnish,  some  on  foot,  some  on  mules, 
some  on  donkeys  ;  the  more  outre  the  appearance, 
the  more  in  keeping  with  the  scene.  To  the 
quarries  they  go,  and  the  president  is  there 
enthroned. 

"Around  him  were  flags  of  every  description 
and  ornaments  of  no  description.  He  had  on  a 
necklace,  made,  I  should  suppose,  of  a  huge 
Bologna  sausage,  with  pieces  a  foot  and  a  half 
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long,  putting  out  at  intervals  all  round  it,  at 
the  end  of  which  stood  an  imp  striving  with 
all  his  might  to  fill  it  with  wind.  At  his  side 
stood  a  drummer,  that  looked  more  like  a  griffin 
than  a  man,  beating  rapid  and  hurried  beats  upon 
his  drum,  while  at  every  pause  arose  the  chorus 
of  some  wild  German  song.  Before  him,  in  the 
dirt,  were  all  sorts  of  divinities  waltzing — two- 
thirds  drunk.  Round  and  round  they  would  spin, 
ankle  deep,  in  the  powdered  clay,  until  they  came 
on  the  broken  rocks  with  a  jar  that  made  my  bones 
ache  even  to  see." 

And  in  this  entire  abandonment  to  unlicensed 
revel  the  day  is  passed. 

Quitting  Rome  with  reluctance,  our  traveller 
journeyed  towards  Florence,  visiting  all  objects  of 
interest  on  the  route.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
church  of  the  little  town  of  San  Giovanni.  He 
saw  cased  within  the  wall  a  human  skeleton,  no 
mason's  work  surrounding  it,  but  among  the 
naked,  jagged  stones,  it  stood  erect  and  motionless. 
A  few  years  since,  when  the  church  was  under 
repair,  the  workmen  had  occasion  to  pierce  the 
wall,  and  struck  upon  the  skeleton.  The  attitude 
indicates  a  death  of  agony ;  and  an  English 
physician  who  was  present  declared  that  he  must 
have  died  of  suffocation,  and  that  he  had  evidently 
been  built  in  alive,  beginning  at  the  feet. 

At  Florence,  Mr.  Headley  notices  especially  the 
works  of  two  American  artists  as  remarkable  for 
their  indications  of  genius.  One  of  them  has 
lately  received  its  meed  of  approbation  in  Eng- 
land, where  art  receives  more  patronage  than  in 
America ;  and  therefore  we  may  boast  the  pos- 
session of  her  first  great  work  of  sculpture — the 
Greek  Slave,  by  Mr.  Powers.  Of  this  beautiful 
statue  the  following  anecdote  is  told  : — 

THE   GREEK   SLAVE. 

"  An  American,  who  had  suddenly  acquired 
great  wealth  by  speculation,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  travel,  and  finding  himself  at  length  in  Florence, 
made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Powers'  studio.  Looking 
over  the  different  statues,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
Greek  Slave.  '  What  may  you  call  that  are  boy  1' 
said  he.  '  The  Greek  Slave,'  replied  Mr.  Powers. 
*  And  what  may  be  the  price  of  it  1'  continued  our 
Yankee.  '  Three  thousand  dollars,'  was  the 
answer,  as  the  artist  gazed  a  moment  at  the  odd 
specimen  of  humanity  before  him.  '  Three  thou- 
sand dollars ! '  he  exclaimed — '  you  don't  say  so, 
now.  Why,  I  thought  of  buying  something  on 
you,  but  that 's  a  notch  above  me.  Wi^y,  statiary 
is  riz,  ain't  it!^  " 

Mr.  Powers  has  another  statue,  an  Eve,  which 
our  traveller  describes  as  equally,  if  not  more 
admirable. 

'*  Powers'  Eve  is  a  woman  with  a  soul  as  well 
as  heart,  and  as  she  stands  with  the  apple  in  her 
hand,  musing  on  the  fate  it  involves,  and  striving 
to  look  down  the  dim  and  silent  future  it  promises 
to  reveal,  her  countenance  indicates  the  great,  yet 
silent  struggle  within.  Wholly  absorbed  in  her 
own  reflections,  her  countenance  unconsciously 
brings  you  into  the  same  state  of  deep  and  pain- 
ful thought.  She  is  a  noble  woman — too  noble  to 
be  lost.'' 

The  artist  told  him  that  no  less  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent females  had  stood  for  this  statue. 

Another  promising   sculptor   from  America 
Mr.  Brown.     His  most  famous  work  is 


is 


THE    INDIAN    BOY. 

"In  it  Mr.  Brown  has  endeavored  to  body  forth 


his  own  nature,  which  is  full  of  '  musing  and 
melancholy.'  The  boy  has  gone  into  the  woods 
to  hunt,  but  the  music  of  the  wind  among  the  tree 
tops,  and  the  swaying  of  the  great  branches  above 
him,  and  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  deep 
forest,  with  its  multitude  of  low  voices,  have  made 
him  forget  his  errand ;  and  he  is  leaning  on  a 
broken  tree,  with  his  bow  resting  against  his 
shoulder,  while  one  hand  is  thrown  behind  him, 
listlessly  grasping  the  useless  arrow.  His  head  is 
slightly  bent,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  as  you 
look  on  the  face,  you  feel  that  forest  boy  is  beyond 
his  years,  and  has  begun  too  early  to  muse  on  life 
and  on  man.  The  effect  of  the  statue  is  to  interest 
one  deeply  in  the  fate  of  the  being  it  represents. 
You  feel  that  his  life  will  not  pass  like  the  life  of 
ordinary  men.  This  effect,  the  very  one  the  artist 
sought  to  produce,  is  of  itself  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  the  work." 

But  there  has  arisen  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
and  almost  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  an  artist  who 
promises  to  surpass  all  modern  sculptors.  He  is 
by  birth  an  Italian,  though  a  Frenchman  by  ex- 
traction. His  history  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted.     His  name  is 

DUPRE,    THE    SCULPTOR. 

"  Originally  a  poor  wood  engraver,  he  designed 
and  executed  last  year,  unknown  to  anybody,  the 
model  of  a  dead  Abel.  Without  advancing  in  the 
usual  way  from  step  to  step,  and  testing  his  skill 
on  busts,  and  inferior  subjects,  he  launched  off  on 
his  untried  powers  into  the  region  of  highest 
effort.  A  year  ago  this  winter,  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  designs  and  statues  in  Florence,  young 
Dupre  placed  his  Abel  in  the  gallery.  No  one  had 
seen  it — no  one  had  heard  of  it.  Occupying  an 
unostentatious  place,  and  bearing  an  unknown 
name,  it  was  at  first  passed  by  with  a  cursory 
glance.  But  somehow  or  other,  those  who  had 
seen  it  once  found  themselves  after  awhile  return- 
ing for  a  second  look,  till  at  length  the  whole 
crowd  stood  grouped  around  it,  in  silent  admira- 
tion— our  own  artists  among  the  number.  It  be- 
came immediately  the  talk  of  the  city,  and,  in  a 
single  week,  the  poor  wood  engraver  vaulted  from 
his  humble  occupation  into  a  seat  among  the  first 
artists  of  his  country.  A  Russian  princess  passing 
through  the  city  saw  it,  and  was  so  struck  with  iis 
singular  beauty,  that  she  immediately  ordered  a 
statue,  for  which  the  artist  is  to  receive  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  Many  of  the  artists  became  envious 
of  the  sudden  reputation  of  Dupr6,  and  declared 
that  no  man  ever  wrought  that  model,  and  could 
not— that  it  was  moulded  from  a  dead  body,  and 
the  artist  was  compelled  to  get  the  affidavits  of  his 
models  to  protect  himself  from  slander. 

*'  I  regard  this  figure  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
its  hind  to  any  statue  ever  wrought  by  any  sculptor 
of  any  age.  It  is  not  proper,  of  course,  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  or  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,  for  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. The  dead  son  of  Niobe,  in  the  Hall  of 
Nicbe,  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  is  a  stiff  wooden 
figure  compared  to  it.  The  only  criticism  I  could 
utter  when  I  first  stood  over  it  was,  *  Oh,  how  dead 
he  lies!'  There  is  no  marble  there,  it  is  all  flesh 
— flesh  flexible  as  if  the  tide  of  life  poured  through 
it — yet  bereft  of  its  energy.  The  beautiful  martyr 
looks  as  if  but  just  slain,  and  before  the  muscles 
became  rigid  and  the  form  stiff,  had  been  thrown 
on  a  hill  side,  and  with  his  face  partly  turned 
away,  and  one  arm  flung  back  despairingly  over 
his  head,  he  lies  in  death  as  natural  as  the  human 
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body  itself  would  rest.  The  same  perfection  of 
design  and  execution  is  exhibited  in  all  the  details, 
and  the  whole  figure  is  a  noble  monument  of 
modern  genius. — Being  a  new  thing,  and  hence 
not  down  in  the  guide-books,  most  travellers  have 
passed  through  Florence  without  seeing  it." 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude,  although  we  have 
not  exhausted  a  tithe  of  the  passages  we  had 
marked.  We  will  add  only  Mr.  Headley's  ju- 
dicious 

ADVICE    TO    INVALIDS. 

*'  And  here  let  me  say  to  those  who  visit  Italy 
for  their  health,  to  ascertain  well  beforehand  what 
ails  them.  For  invalids  of  a  certain  character, 
such  as  those  troubled  with  pulmpnary  affections, 
this  climate  will  doubtless  often  be  found  very 
bdneficial ;  but  to  dyspeptics,  and  those  afflicted 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  diseases,  it  is  the 
very  worst  climate  they  could  possibly  visit.  The 
air  is  too  stimulating,  and  produces  constant  excite- 
ment, where  the  very  reverse  is  needed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  Italians  them- 
selves, who  in  our  country  would  be  nervous  dys- 
peptics, are  here  lunatics.  A  sensitive  nervous 
system  cannot  endure  the  stimulating  air  and  diet 
of  Italy.  I  have  tried  it  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
now  leave  it  sooner  than  I  designed,  and  far  worse 
than  when  I  entered  it." 

With  this  we  bid  adieu  to  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  agreeable  travellers  we  have  met 
for  many  a  day,  assured  that  the  specimens  we 
have  presented  will  recommend  the  letters  from 
which  they  are  taken  to  the  further  acquaintance 
of  our  readers. 


The  following  beautiful  translation,  from  the 
pen  of  a  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  will  be  read  with 
interest. —  Critic. 

THE    SOLILOQUY    OF    MARCO. 

In  Manzoni's  tragedy  II  Conte  di  Carmagnola, 
translated  from  the  Italian,  Marco,  a  Venetian  sen- 
ator, the  count's  intimate  friend,  is  confidentially 
informed  by  the  Council  of  Ten  that  an  order  has 
been  despatched  recalling  Carmagnola  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  his  trial  for 
alleged  treasonable  designs  against  the  state.  He 
is  then  induced  to  sign  a  paper,  pledging  himself 
to  impart  to  no  one  the  secret  which  has  been  thus 
communicated  to  him.  His  weakness  of  mind,  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  and  treachery  to  his  friend  occa- 
sion a  soliloquy,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free 
translation : 

A  villain  I — the  die  already  cast — 

Virtue's  broad  line  irrevocably  pass'd — 
Tempted  and  fallen — ere  this  morning's  light 
How  little  knew  I  mine  own  soul  aright ! 
Oh  !  what  a  secret  have  I  learnt  this  day ; 
And  could  I  then  my  trusting  friend  betray? 
Mark  yon  assassin  lure  him  to  the  snare — 
Yon  flashing  blade,  yet  whisper  not  "  beware?" 
I  might  have  saved  my  friend — he  now  must  bleed — 
And    Heav'n,  which   I   invoked,  shall  watch  the 

deed. 
This  hand  hath  signed  his  doom  ;  if  blood  be  spilt, 
I  am  the  damning  cause — be  mine  the  guilt. 
What  have  I  done  ?  why  fear'd  ?  had  I  forgot 


That  life  is  oft  preserved  when  virtue  's  not? 
Whence,  then,  this  treacherous  oath,  and  whened 

this  fear  ? 
Were  these  grey  hairs,  or  was  my  friend  most 

dear? 
All-seeing  God  !  vouchsafe  thine  high  control ; 
Purge  Thou  my  mental  eye — lay  bare  ray  soul, 
That  I  may  know  what  caused  this  abject  state, 
Whether  'twas  dulness,  cowardice,  or  fate. 
When  thou,  my  friend,  shall  see   (how  deep  the 

shame !) 
Mid  yon  vile  signatures,  thy  Marco's  name — 
That  Iw  invites  thee — doubt  shall  yield  to  joy — 
Mistrust  to  faith — 0  God  !  't  is  I  destroy  ; 
Yet  spoke  they  not  of  mercy — such,  forsooth, 
As  reckless  power  awards  to  naked  truth. 
Mercy  to  him  !  't  was  named  because  his  heart 
Sought  noble  pretext  for  its  treacherous  part ; 
Fear  had  done  much,  perchance  without  avail — 
Mercy's  brief  mention  turned  the  trembling  scale; 
Fool  did  I  trust,  but  villain  did  I  not, 
Or  reason's  rule  or  virtue's  was  forgot. 
To  each  these  traitors  have  his  part  assigned 
By  the  dark  guilt  inherent  in  his  mind — 
To  this  the  wreathed  smile — to  that  the  steel — 
The  third  in  brutal  threats  enured  to  deal ; 
My  part  to  make  the  tragic  game  complete, 
Was  base  submission  and  most  vile  deceit ; 
And  I  sustain  it — baser  far  than  they 
Whom,  whilst  I  scorn,  I  fear  to  disobey. 
I  sought  him  out — was  dazzled  by  his  fame — 
His  lofty  genius  and  commanding  name. 
Oh  !  wherefore  thought  I  not  what  onerous  woes 
Strict  ties  of  friendship  with  the  great  impose  ? 
Why  did  I  seek  up  Fame's  rude  height  to  toil, 
Partake  the  danger  and  divide  the  spoil  ? 
My  proffered  hand  he  grasped,  and  nowbelray'd — 
Beset  by  foes — that  hand  withdraws  its  aid. 
Waking,  he  seeks  his  friend,  and  where  am  I  ? 
One  look  of  quiet  scorn — he  turns  to  die. 
What  have  I  done?  nought  yet ;  yon  fatal  scroll 
Bears  a  deep  oath — 't  is  graven  on  my  soul  ; 
Yet  if  that  oath  were  wrongful.  Conscience'  voice 
Bids  me  abjure  it — such  be  then  my  choice. 
A  vast  abyss  yawns  darkl»y  'neath  mine  eyes. 
One  step,  and  I  am  lost ;  then  hold,  be  wise ; 
Is  there  no  middle  course,  my  friend — mine  oath? 
One  word  of  warning  shall  destroy  us  both. 
'T  was  a  mere  threat  perchance — perchance  't  was 

true. 
The  dreadful  truth  breaks  flashing  on  my  view  ; 
No  righteous  council  left.     Mid  your  dark  spell. 
Dissembling  knaves,  one  thing  at  least  is  well  ; 
Yourselves  have  shaped  the  course  that  I  shaU  go; 
Yours  be  the  obloquy,  be  mine  the  woe. 
Nought  will  I  do — enslaved  and  fettered  still, 
To  your  vile  keeping  I  submit  my  will. 
Laud  of  my  birth,  adieu  !     I  ask  no  more 
Than  speedy  death  ere  tidings  from  thy  shore. 
Here — urgent  dangers  mock  my  ling'ring  slay, 
And  Heaven's  especial  grace  ordains  my  way  ; 
I  may  not  die  for  thee,  most  cherish'd  lot, 
And  all  thy  pride  and  fame  avail  me  not. 
Integrity  and  friendship  once  were  mine. 
Both  these  I  yield — rare  offerings — at  thy  shrine ; 
Do  thou  benignant  teach  me  to  control 
The  deep  misgivings  of  a  guilty  soul  !* 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  nothing  which  cor- 
responds to  the  two  last  lines  in  the  Italian, 
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I  From  the  Critic. 

The  Anatomy  of  Sleep ;  or  the  Art  of  procuring 
sound  and  refreshing  slumber  at  Will.  By 
Edward  Binns,  M,  D.  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
London,  1845.     John  Churchill. 

When  we  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  human 
life  is  passed  in  sleep,  how  important  is  its  pur- 
pose, how  necessary  its  recurrence  to  the  animal 
and  mental  economy,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
and  how  various  and  multiplied  are  the  antago- 
nistic influences  opposed  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  sick- 
ness, anxieties  and  troubles,  we  become  sensible 
of  the  value  of  a  judicious  inquiry  into  its  peculiar 
nature  and  properties,  since  from  such  only  may 
we  hope  for  a  result  which  shall  place  within  our 
power  the  means  of  commanding  this  refreshing 
agent  when  most  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  how  to  regulate  the  use  of  it  so  as  best 
to  serve  the  interest  of  the  mind  and  body. 

Many  as  have  been  the  writers  who  have  con- 
sidered this  subject,  from  Galen  down  to  Bichat 
and  Macnish,  little  light  has  been  thrown  by 
them  on  this  most  curious  and  interesting  and  im- 
portant inquiry  ;  they  have  speculated  and  doubted, 
theorized  and  experimented  enough,  yet  nothing 
determinate  has  followed — the  true  physiology  of 
sleep,  like  the  elixir  vitce  of  the  alchemists,  remains 
to  be  discovered. 

The  genius  of  Macnish — no  common  one — 
though  devoted  with  earnestness  and  zeal  to  the 
investigation,  failed  to  penetrate,  much  less  solve 
the  mystery ;  he  produced  an  entertaining  rather 
than  an  instructive  work,  adding  little  to  what  was 
already  known,  and  less  that  was  of  practical 
utility. 

Nor  can  we  compliment  the  authoi  of  the  book 
before  us  upon  having  accomplished  more  than  his 
predecessors,  or  furthered  in  a  material  degree  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  very  title  of  his 
book  is  an  unhappy  one.  "  The  Anatomy  of 
Sleep,"  or  the  "Art  of  procuring  Slumber," 
as  though  the  latter  sprung  from  and  were  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  former  ;  with  the  same 
propriety  might  he  have  written  a  treatise  on 
human  anatomy,  and  styled  it  "  the  theory  of 
life."  But  the  aim  of  the  writer,  whether  he 
have  succeeded  or  not,  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  it 
does  honor  to  his  heart.  Considering  sleep,  as 
Lord  Bacon  esteemed  it,  "  the  true  balm  of  life, 
the  medicatrix  natura.  to  whose  vigilance  (rather 
an  awkward  expression)  we  are  indebted  for  that 
condition  of  mind  and  body  which  is  termed  AecrZ/A," 
Dr.  Binns  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  communi- 
cated to  the  world  the  secret  of  procuring  it  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  at  all  times,  in  all  places, 
and  under  any  circumstances,  at  will. 

This  discovery,  he  candidly  avows,  is  not  his 
own  ;  the  honor  of  it  belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, the  hypnologist — a  curious  and  clever  invalid 
— from  whom  he  purchased  it  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, and  now,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  promulgates  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.  So  far  does  our  author's  belief  extend, 
that  he  says — "  If  it  be  possible  to  lengthen  life 
by  artificial  means  to  an  indefinite  period — and 
with  Lord  Bacon,  Darwin,  Herder,  Munro,  and 
Richerand,  wesee  nothing  in  the  body  itself  which 
precludes  this  hope — it  must  be  by  the  subjugation 
o^the  cerebral  organs  to  the  faculty  of  sleep;  or, 
.»  other  words,  by  acquiring  the  exercise  of  that 
property  at  will  by  which  the  vital  powers  are 
permitted  to  progress  in  nutrition  and  assimilation, 


unfettered  and  uninterrupted  by  the  secretion  of 
thought."  Though  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  inference,  that  by  sleep  only  can  so 
desirable  an  end  be  obtained,  nor,  indeed,  that 
with  this  frail  body  it  can  be  achieved  at  all,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possessing  of  a  means 
whereby  sleep  may  be  insured  at  pleasure,  must 
materially  diminish  human  sufl!ering,  and  conduce, 
in  a  degree,  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  and 
that  therefore,  to  make  such  a  discovery  public  is 
to  confer  a  boon  and  benefit  on  the  human  family 
at  large. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  before 
us  is  taken  up  by  considerations  and  descriptions, 
which,  though  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  book,  contribute  so  little 
to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  main  subject  as 
to  be,  perhaps,  better  suited  for  separate  publica- 
tion— as  where  the  author  gives  different  recipes 
for  the  removal  of  tan  and  freckles  from  the  face, 
a  description  of  spectres,  and  of  the  four  modes  of 
death,  &c. — than  for  a  book  of  this  nature. 

The  arcanum,  to  promulgate  which  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  author  in  undertaking  this 
work,  is  contained  in  a  few  lines  at  its  end.  We 
do,  however,  no  more  than  justice  to  the  writer, 
when  we  say  that  he  has  pointed  out  very  clearly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  book  the  distinction  and 
connection  which  exists  between  animal  and  men- 
tal life  ;  the  former  having  its  seat  in  the  gangli- 
onic system,  the  latter  in  the  brain.  For  the  in- 
formation and  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  further  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
Dr.  Binns,  we  transfer  to  our  columns  the  plan  he 
recommends. 

TO    PROCURE  SLEEP    AT    WILL. 

"  Let  him  turn  on  his  right  side,  place  his  head 
comfortably  on  the  pillow,  so  that  it  exactly  occu- 
pies the  angle  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  to  the 
shoulder  would  form,  and  then  slightly  closing  his 
lips,  take  rather  a  full  inspiration,  breathing  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can  through  the  nostrils. 
This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
some  persons  breathe  always  through  their  moutiis 
during  sleep,  and  rest  as  sound  as  those  who  do 
not.  Having  taken  a  full  inspiration,  the  lungs 
are  then  to  be  left  to  their  own  action — that  is,  the 
respiration  is  neither  to  be  accelerated  nor  retarded 
too  much,  but  a  very  full  inspiration  must  be  taken. 
The  attention  must  now  be  fixed  upon  the  action 
in  which  the  patient  is  engaged.  He  must  depict 
to  himself  that  he  sees  the  breath  passing  from 
his  nostrils  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  the  very 
instant  that  he  brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this 
apart  from  all  other  ideas,  consciousness  and 
memory  depart,  imagination  slumbers,  fancy  be- 
comes dormant,  thought  ceases,  the  sentient  facul- 
ties lose  their  susceptibility,  the  vital  or  ganglionic 
system  assumes  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  we  before 
remarked,  he  no  longer  wakes,  but  sleeps.  For 
the  instant  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  single  sensation,  that  instant  the  sen- 
sorium  abdicates  the  throne,  and  the  hypnotic 
faculty  steeps  it  in  oblivion. 

"  It  will  happen  sometimes  that  the  patient  does 
not  succeed  on  the  first  attempt  ;  but  he  must  not 
be  discouraged.  Let  him  persevere,  taking  in  full 
inspirations  and  expirations  thirty  or  forty  times, 
without  attempting  to  count  them  ;  for  if  he  does, 
the  act  of  numeration  will  keep  him  iwake  ;  and 
even  should  he  not  succeed  in  inducing  very  sound 
sleep,  he  will,  at  least,  fall  into  that  .slate  of  pleas 
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ing'  delirium  which  is  precursory  of  repose,  and 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it.  Many  trials  have 
satisfied  us  of  this. 

"  Sponging  the  body  before  retiring  to  rest, 
whether  in  winter  or  sunnnner,  and  rubbing  the 
surface  afterwards  with  a  coarse  towel,  are  pre- 
liminary steps  which  conduce  much  to  sound 
sleep. 

"  If  sleeplessness  be  the  effect  of  severe  pain,  an 
anodyne,  under  the  advice  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant, may  be  taken  ;  but  this,  if  possible,  should 
be  avoided.  If  from  cold  feet,  a  blanket  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  between  the  sheets,  will  give  the 
necessary  heat ;  or,  what  is  as  effective,  sponge 
the  feet  with  a  coarse  towel  dipped  in  water,  then 
dry  them  well,  and  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  worsted 
socks.  This  precaution  should  be  taken  by  all 
persons  who  are  liable  to  colds,  coughs,  and  asth- 
mas, and  E'iast  and  West  Indians  should  never,  till 
they  have  become  acclimatized,  sleep  without 
them. 

"On  no  account  should  the  bed  be  placed  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  from  the  window  will  fall 
upon  the  eyes,  or  be  allowed  to  stream  in  upon 
them  horizontally.  In  such  cases,  sound  sleep  is 
nearly  impossible." 

In  a  note  we  are  informed  that  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  several  per- 
sons have  declared  they  could  not  induce  sleep  by 
this  method.  To  these  and  all  such  as  fail  in  the 
attempt,  the  author  offers  an  assurance  that  they 
do  not  give  it  a  fair  trial.  As  in  Mesmerism, 
continued  attempts  are  necessary  ;  the  patient  who 
resists  for  a  time,  we  are  told,  eventually  succumbs 
to  the  influence  of  sleep  in  this  manner  produced. 
Among  a  number  of  gentlemen  mentioned  who 
have  found  the  prescribed  means  effectual  are  the 
names  of  Prince  Albert,  Sir  F.  Buxton,  Sir  J. 
Anderson,  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  Drs.  Little, 
Hurst,  and  Balbirnie.  As  nothing  can  be  simpler 
than  the  plan  recommended,  our  readers  can  test 
its  value  for  themselves  ;  if  it  succeed,  that  "  honor 
due"  will  be  awarded  by  all  to  the  inventor,  and 
to  him  who  makes  the  discovery  public,  we  are 
sure. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  dream- 
ing we  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  curious  faculty  :  the  author  sup- 
plies us  with  a  description  of  what  we  think,  see, 
hear,  and  imagine,  which,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, we  all  knew  before,  but  not  a  word  from 
himself  can  we  find  in  explanation  of  this  curious 
phenomenon.  A  number  of  interesting  and  re- 
markable cases  are  given  of  premonitory  and  other 
dreams,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

DREAM    OF    SIR    THOMAS    WOTTON. 

"  In  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  by  Izaak 
Walton,  we  find  a  dream  related  of  Sir  Henry's 
father,  Thomas  Wotton : — A  little  before  his 
death  he  dreamed  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  robbed  by  townsmen  and  poor  scholars,  and 
that  the  number  was  five ;  and  being  that  day  to 
write  to  his  son  Henry,  at  Oxford,  he  thought  it 
worth  so  much  pains,  as  by  a  postscript  to  his 
letter  to  make  a  slight  inquiry  of  it.  The  letter 
was  written  from  Kent,  and  came  to  his  son's 
hands  the  very  morning  after  the  night  in  which 
the  robbery  was  committed,  for  the  dream  was 
true,  and  the  circumstances,  though  not  in  the 
exact  time.  And  when  the  city  and  the  University 
were  both  in  a  perplexed  inpuest  of  the  thieves, 


then  did  Sir  Henry  Wotton  show  his  father's  let- 
ter. And,  by  it,  such  light  was  given  to  this 
work  of  darkness,  that  the  five  guilty  persons 
were  presently  discovered  and  apprehended,  with- 
out putting  the  University  to  so  much  trouble  as 
the  casting  of  a  figure." 

DISCOVERY    OF    A    MURDERER. 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  case  recorded  of  a  man 
who,  on  the  investigation  of  a  late  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  North  of  Scotland,  voluntarily  came 
forward,  and  swore  that  he  had  had  a  dream,  in 
which  was  represented  to  him  the  spot  where  the 
pack  of  the  murdered  man,  a  pedlar,  was  to  be 
found.  On  searching,  it  was  discovered  very  near 
the  spot,  and  the  first  impression  was,  that  he  had 
murdered  the  man  ;  but  on  conviction  of  the  real 
murderer,  he  was  acquitted  on  his  confession,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  dream  is  explained  seems 
satisfactory.  He  and  the  murderer  had  passed 
several  days  together  subsequent  to  the  murder  in 
a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  and  it  is  supposed 
during  that  period  the  fact  of  the  murder,  and  the 
place  where  the  pack  was  hid,  were  communicated 
to  him.  This  is  a  reasonable  and  sensible  ex- 
planation. It  did  not  suit,  however,  the  views  of 
many  persons,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct  inter- 
ference of  Providence,  to  discover  the  murderer  ; 
as  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  Providence 
to  have  excited  this  dreamer  in  the  first  instance  to 
prevent  the  murder,  by  which  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man  would  have  been  spared,  rather  than 
permitting  the  murder  to  be  perpetrated,  merely 
that  a  guilty  man  might  be  punished  !" 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  author  that  dreaming 
and  insanity  are  closely  allied.  He  grounds  this 
belief  on  the  fact  that  maniacs  and  dreamers  are, 
in  common,  inundated  with  a  superabundance  of 
ideas,  have  a  concatenation  of  impressions  which 
invert  order,  escape  arrangement,  and  defy  control 
— a  conclusion  unwarranted,  we  opine,  by  any- 
thing more  than  these  similarities.  It  will  sur- 
prise some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  so  clear  and 
just  a  thinker  as  Franklin  was  a  behever  in  the 
efficacy  of  dreams.  He  asserted  that  he  had  been 
several  times  assisted  in  dreams  on  the  issue  of 
affairs  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  during  the 
day.  La  Fontaine  made  verses  in  his  sleep. 
Rousseau  composed  the  beautiful  air  which  is 
called  his  Dream,  while  lying  asleep  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre  at  Venice ;  and  Tartini 
composed  the  DeviVs  Sonata,  as  he  stated,  in  a 
dream.  From  the  first  volume  of  the  Cattses 
Cellbres  the  author  has  taken  the  following  story 
of  two  lovers  who,  prevented  by  an  accident  from 
marrying,  after  the  supposed  death  of  the  lady, 
fled  from  France  and  lived  together  happily  abroad. 

"  Two  men  in  trade,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore  at  Paris,  nearly  equal  in  circumstances, 
both  following  the  same  business,  and  united  in 
the  closest  bonds  of  amity,  had  each  of  them  a 
child,  much  about  the  same  age.  These  children 
were  brought  up  together,  and  conceived  a  mutual 
attachment,  which,  ripening  with  years  into  a 
stronger  and  more  lively  sentiment,  was  approved 
by  the  parents  on  both  sides.  This  young  couple 
was  on  the  point  of  being  made  happy,  when  a 
rich  financier,  conceiving  a  passion  for  the  young 
maiden,  unfortunately  crossed  their  inclinations  by 
demanding  her  in  marriage.  The  allurements  of 
a  more  brilliant  fortune  seduced  her  father  and 
mother,   notwithstanding  their  daughter's  repug- 
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nance,  to  consent  to  the  change.  To  their  en- 
treaties, however,  she  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
sacrificed  her  affections  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  financier.  Like  a  woman  of  virtue  she  forbade 
her  earlier  lover  the  house.  A  fit  of  melancholy, 
the  consequence  of  this  violence  done  to  her  in- 
clinations, by  entering  into  an  engagement  of  inter- 
est, brought  on  a  malady,  which  so  far  benumbed 
her  faculties,  that  she  was  thought  by  all  her 
friends  to  be  dead,  and  was  accordingly  consigned 
to  the  grave.  The  former  lover,  conceiving  and 
hoping  that  what  he  had  heard  of  her  death  might 
only  prove  a  syncope,  or  fit  of  lethargy,  as  she  had 
been  before  subject  to  these  complaints,  bribed  the 
grave-digger  to  convey  the  body  to  his  house  in 
the  night  time.  He  then  used  every  means  re- 
commended for  restoring  suspended  animation,  and 
was  at  length  overjoyed  at  finding  his  efforts  prove 
effectual. 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  surprise  of  the 
young  woman  on  her  resuscitation,  when  she 
found  herself  in  a  strange  house,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  who  informed  her  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  the  risk  he  had  run 
on  her  account.  She  then  comprehended  the  ex- 
tent of  her  obligation  to  her  deliverer,  and  love, 
more  pathetic  than  all  his  persuasions  to  unite 
their  destinies,  determined  her,  on  her  recovery, 
to  escape  with  him  into  England,  where  they 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  closest  union. 

'*  At  the  end  of  ten  years  they  conceived  the 
natural  wish  of  revisiting  their  own  country,  and 
at  length  returned  to  Paris,  where  they  took  no 
precaution  whatever  of  concealing  themselves, 
being  persuaded  that  no  suspicion  would  attend 
their  arrival.  It  happened,  however,  by  chance, 
that  the  financier  met  his  wife  in  one  of  the  public 
walks.  The  sight  of  her  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  him,  that  the  persuasion  of  her  death 
could  not  efface  it.  He  contrived  it  so  as  to  join 
her,  and  notwithstanding  the  language  which  she 
used  to  impose  upon  him,  he  left  her  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  not  deceived. 

"  The  strangeness  of  this  event  gave  more  charms 
to  the  woman  in  the  eyes  of  her  former  husband, 
than  she  had  for  him  before.  He  acted  with  such 
address,  that  he  discovered  her  abode,  notwith- 
standing all  her  precautions,  and  reclaimed  her 
with  all  the  regular  formalities  of  justice.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  lover  maintained  the  right  which 
his  cares  for  his  mistress  gave  him  to  the  posses- 
sion of  her — that  he  represented  her  inevitable 
death  but  for  him — that  he  (the  husband)  ought 
even  to  be  accused  of  homicide,  for  want  of  hav- 
ing taken  proper  precautions  to  assure  himself  of 
her  death — and  a  thousand  other  ingenious  rea- 
sonings, which  love  suggested  to  him,  but  without 
the  desired  effect.  He  found  that  the  judicial  ear 
was  against  him,  and  not  thinking  it  expedient  to 
await  the  result  of  a  definite  judgment,  he  fled 
with  his  mistress  into  a  foreign  country,  where 
they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  without 
further  molestation." 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this  chapter  on 
France  and  premature  interments  with  the  singu- 
lar case  of  Sir  Hugh  Ackland. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Ackland,  of  Devonshire,  having  died, 
as  was  supposed,  of  fever,  was  laid  out,  and  the 
nurse  and  two  of  the  footmen  appointed  to  sit  up 
with  the  corpse.  Lady  Ackland,  with  a  view  to 
their  comfort,  sent  them  a  bottle  of  brandy,  when 
one  of  the  servants  saying  to  his  companion  that 
as  his  master  dearly  loved  brandy,  when  alive,  he 


was  resolved  to  give  him  some  now  that  he  was 
dead,  poured  out  a  bumper,  and  emptied  it  down 
his  throat.  A  gurgling  immediately  ensued,  ac- 
companied with  spasmodic  action  of  the  throat  and 
chest.  The  other  footman  and  nurse,  terrified  at 
the  noise,  ran  down  stairs,  while  he  who  had 
exhibited  the  brandy  attempting  to  follow,  precip- 
itated himself  headlong  after  them.  The  noise  of 
the  fall,  and  the  cries  of  the  nurse  and  footman, 
awakening  a  young  gentleman  who  slept  in  the 
house  that  night ;  he  got  up,  and  going  into  the 
room  where  the  corpse  lay,  to  his  great  surprise, 
saw  Sir  Hugh  sitting  upright.  Having  alarmed 
the  servants,  the  baronet  was  removed  into  a 
warm  bed,  and  the  family  apothecary  and  physi- 
cian summoned.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  perfectly 
restored,  and  lived  several  years  after,  and  when 
he  really  died,  left  a  handsome  annuity  to  the 
facetious  footman  who  had  saved  his  life." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  follow- 
ing story  of  a  somnambulist  who  was  taken  by 
the  ship's  company  to  which  he  belonged  for 
a  ghost,  and  who  at  last  walked  overboard  and 
was  drowned. 

"  When  on  a  voyage  to  New  York,  we  had  not 
been  four  days  at  sea,  before  an  occurrence  of  a 
very  singular  nature  broke  our  quiet.  It  was  a 
GHOST  !  One  night,  when  all  was  still  and  dark^ 
and  the  ship  rolling  at  sea,  before  the  wind,  a 
man  sprung  suddenly  on  deck  in  his  shirt,  his 
hair  erect,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
and  loudly  vociferating  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
After  his  horror  had  a  little  subsided,  we  asked 
him  what  he  had  seen  ?  He  said  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a  woman  dressed  in  white,  with  eyes  of 
flaming  fire  ;  that  she  came  to  his  hammock  and 
stared  him  in  the  face.  This  we  treated  as  an 
idle  dream,  and  sent  the  frantic  fellow  to  his  bed. 
The  story  became  the  subject  of  every  one  ;  and 
the  succeeding  night  produced  half-a-dozen  more 
terrified  men,  to  corroborate  what  had  happened 
the  first :  and  all  agreed  in  the  same  story,  that  it 
was  a  woman.  The  rumor  daily  increasing,  at 
length  came  to  the  ears  of  the  captain  and  officers, 
who  were  all  equally  solicitous  to  discover  the 
true  cause  of  this  terrific  report.  I  placed  myself 
night  by  night  beneath  the  hammocks,  to  watch 
its  appearance,  but  all  in  vain  ;  yet  still  the  ap- 
pearance was  nightly,  as  usual,  and  the  horrors 
and  fears  of  the  people  rather  daily  increased  than 
diminished.  A  phantom  of  this  sort  rather  amused 
than  perplexed  my  mind  ;  and  when  I  had  given 
over  every  idea  of  discovering  the  cause  of  this 
strange  circumstance,  and  the  thing  began  to 
wear  away,  I  was  surprised  one  very  dark  night, 
as  seated  under  the  boats,  with  a  stately  figure 
in  white  stalking  along  the  decks  !  The  singu- 
larity of  the  event  struck  my  mind  that  this  must 
be  the  very  identical  ghost  which  had  of  late  so 
much  disturbed  the  ship's  company.  I  therefore 
instantly  dropped  down,  from  the  place  I  was 
in,  to  the  deck  on  which  it  appeared,  when  it 
passed  immediately  very  quickly,  turned  round, 
and  marched  directly  forwards.  I  followed  it 
closely,  through  the  gallery,  and  out  at  the  head- 
doors,  when  the  figure  instantly  disappeared, 
which  very  much  astonished  me.  I  then  leaped 
upon  the  forecastle,  and  asked  of  the  people  vi'ho 
were  walking  there  if  such  a  figure  had  passed 
them?  They  replied,  no!  with  some  emotion 
and  pleasure,  as  I  had  ever  ridiculed  all  their 
reports  on  this  subject.  However,  this  night's 
scene  between  me   and  the  ghost   became    the 
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theme  of  the  ensuing  day.  Nothing  particular 
transpired  till  twelve  o'clock,  when,  as  the  people 
were  pricking  at  the  tub  for  their  beef,  it  was 
discovered  Jack  Sutton  was  missing.  The  ship's 
company  was  directly  mustered,  and  Jack  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  I  then  inquired  of  his  mess- 
mates the  character  of  the  man ;  and,  after  a 
number  of  interrogatories,  one  of  them  said,  that 
Jack  Sutton  used  to  tell  them  a  number  of  comical 
jokes  about  his  walking  in  his  sleep.  Now  the 
mystery  was  unravelled  ;  and  this  terrific  ghost, 
which  had  so  much  alarmed  all  the  sailors,  now 
proved  to  be  the  unfortunate  poor  Jack  Sutton, 
who  had  walked  overboard  in  his  dream. 

"The  first  fellow  who  spread  this  report,  and 
who  showed  such  signs  of  horror,  was  found  on 
inquiry  to  be  a  most  flagitious  villain,  who  had 
murdered  a  woman,  who  he  believed  always 
haunted  him  ;  and  the  appearance  of  this  sleep- 
walker confirmed  in  his  mind  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  fair  one  ;  for,  in  such  cases,  conscience 
is  a  busy  monitor,  and  ever  active  to  its  own  pain 
and  disturbance." 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  a  book  which,  though, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  it  contains  little  that  is 
new,  abounds  in  readable  and  interesting  matter. 
To  persons  unacquainted  with  that  most  delight- 
ful of  sciences — physiology — this  volume  will  fur- 
thermore convey  instruction,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
most  agreeable  manner.  We  should  add  that  the 
notes  to  this  work,  furnished  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Stanhope,  display  a  vast  extent  of  reading, 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  various 
branches  of  science  comprehended  and  alluded  to 
in  the  text. 


Frederick  HI.,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Bird- 
catcher. — A  few  years  before  his  death,  a  dealer 
in  singing-birds,  from  the  Prussian  part  of  the 
Harz  mountains,  came  to  Berlin,  and  called  at  the 
palace  to  express,  in  what  he  thought  the  best 
way,  his  thanks,  for  the  kindnesses  which  had  been 
shown  his  sons,  who  were  soldiers,  viz.,  by  pre- 
senting to  the  king  a  so-called  piping  bullfinch, 
which,  with  enduring  patience,  he  had  taught  to 
pipe  the  national  air  of  ' '  Hail !  Frederick  Wil- 
liam," &c.,  throughout^  and  correctly — this  being 
the  only  instance  of  perfect  success.  The  king 
smiled,  and  ordered  the  bird  fancier  to  be  shown 
up,  who,  having  placed  the  cage  containing  the 
interesting  songster  on  the  table,  the  bird,  after 
some  kindly  words  from  its  music-master,  went 
through  the  practised  air  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  cathedral  priest,  to  the  surprise  and  amusement 
of  the  king,  whose  delight  increased  when,  on  his 
saying  "  De  Capo,"  the  bird  piped  the  air  again. 
To  the  question,  "  What 's  the  price?"  the  pleased 
Papageno  replied,  "  I  won't  take  money  for  him  ; 
but  if  my  dear  king  will  accept  the  bird,  and 
love  him,  the  bare  thought  of  his  piping  in  the 
king's  chamber,  wall  make  me  the  happiest  man 
of  our  Harz,  and  the  first  bird-catcher  in  the 
world."  The  king  felt  good-will  towards  the 
honest  fellow,  who  stood  before  him  unabashed  in 
his  linen  jacket ;  and  Timm,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned, received  his  majesty's  commands  to  have  a 
room  prepared  for  the  bird-fancier  in  the  adjoining 
wing  of  the  palace,  to  show  him  every  hospitality, 
and  to  take  care  that  he  saw  the  sights  of  Berlin. 
At  the  same  time  Timm  was  instructed  to  find  out 
what  boon  would  be  most  acceptable  to  Papageno. 
For  several  days  he  remained  in  the  palace,  and 


was  more  than  once  summoned  into  the  king's 
presence,  who  inquired  minutely  as  to  the  localities 
of  his  part  of  the  Harz,  and  was  amazed  with  his 
sensible  and  frank  replies.  During  this  stay,  Timm 
adroitly  obtained  such  knowledge  of  his  private 
circumstances  and  views  as  contented  the  king. 
When  the  time  for  the  man's  departure  came, 
Timm  franked  him  back  by  the  diligence.  Ar- 
rived at  home,  he  found,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
that  the  mortgage  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  his 
house  had  been  paid  oflf  by  command  of  his  majes- 
ty. Thus  was  his  unhoped-for  but  highest  earthly 
desire  accomplished,  whilst  he  was  enjoying  the 
sights  in  Berlin. —  Critic. 


Singular  Instance  of  Canine  Sagacity. — A 
singular  instance  of  canine  sagacity  and  aflfection 
was  discovered  the  other  night  in  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  beautiful  Den  of  Craighall.  A  bitch  of 
a  superior  description,  belonging  to  Mr.  Walker, 
Cassindilly,  has  several  times  had  young  dogs, 
which  were  always  drowned.  On  these  occasions 
she  evinced  great  uneasiness  and  distress  ;  and  on 
the  present  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  her 
young,  and  rear  them  in  safety.  For  some  time 
past  she  had  been  observed  to  leave  the  farm  and 
return  at  regular  intervals  for  her  food  ;  and  so  anx- 
ious did  she  appear  to  keep  her  retreat  secret,  that 
she  was  often  known  to  go  out  to  a  high  place  near 
the  farm  and  wait  until  she  saw  her  road  clear, 
when  she  would  run  oflf  in  some  new  direction,  for 
she  was  never  known  to  take  the  same  road  twice. 
Once  or  twice  she  was  noticed  about  Craighall,  and 
after  search  it  was  found  that  she  was  rearing  her 
young  family  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the  old  quarries, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  place 
where  she  received  her  food !  Asa  reward  for 
her  fidelity  and  attachment,  her  young  have  been 
taken  under  charge  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  keeper  of 
the  den,  and  food  has  been  supplied  to  her,  so  that 
she  continues  to  nurse  the  pups  in  the  place  where 
they  were  born.  There  have  been  many  applica- 
tions for  the  pups,  which  are  dogs  of  a  first-rate 
appearance. — Fife  Herald. 


When  Frederick  the  Great  rode  through  and 
about  quiet  Potsdam,  on  his  old  MoUwitz  grey,  he 
was  often  surrounded  by  a  sw^arm  of  street  urchins, 
with  whom  he  sometimes  joked.  They  called  him 
"  Papa  Fritz,"  touched  his  horse,  took  hold  of  his 
stirrup,  kissed  his  feet,  and  sang  popular  songs, 
one  of  which  the  old  king  was  fond  of  hearing, 
"  Victoria!  with  us  is  God,  the  haughty  foe  lies 
there."  One  Saturday  afternoon  they  carried  the 
matter  so  far,  that  Frederick,  raising  his  crutch- 
handled  cane,  said,  "  Ragamuffins,  get  to  school 
with  ye  !"  but  the  youngsters  shouted  out,  "  Ha, 
ha  !  Papa  Fritz  don't  know  that  there  's  no  school 
on  Saturday  afternoons."  Shortly  after  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  king  was  riding  towards  San- 
Souci ;  when  near  the  Brandenburg  gate,  he  re- 
marked an  old  fruit-woman,  who  still  retained  her 
post ;  greeting  her  as  heretofore,  "  Well,  mother, 
how  has  the  times  used  you?"  "Why,  pretty 
well ;  but  where  have  you  been  so  long?"  "  Don't 
she  know  that  I  have  carried  on  the  war  for  seven 
years?"  "How  should  I  know  that?,  besides, 
what 's  that  to  me  ?  Rabble  fight  and  rabble  slay, 
and  rabble  are  friends  another  day."  Frederick 
laughed,  and  said  to  General  Ziethen,  who  was 
riding  by  his  side,  "  We  've  regularly  caught  it! 
did  you  hear  her?" — Critic. 
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The  North-eastern  boundary  question,  Texas 
annexation,  occupation  of  Oregon — for,  de  facto,  \t 
is  occupied — all  these  of  late  years,  nay,  of  recent 
occurrence;  the  old  Northern  boundary  question, 
which  gave  to  the  United  States  portions  of  British 
territory,  to  which  they  well  knew,  and  scarcely 
pretended,  that  they  had  a  shadow  of  a  right;  our 
Canadian  possessions  and  New  Brunswick  shaved 
of  most  valuable  tracts;  successful  opposition  to 
our  attempts  to  destroy  the  infamous  traffic  in 
slaves;  and  a  continuance,  nay,  a  strenuous  main- 
tenance, of  the  principles  of  this  inhuinan,  unchris- 
tian, and  uncivilized  "  institution," — surely  this  is 
sufficient  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that, 
respected  and  even  dreaded  as  we  are  by  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  world,  yet  a  people,  sprung 
from  the  dregs  of  our  own  land,  who  set  at  nought 
the  examples  of  older  nations,  glorying  in  the 
exception  they  make  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of 
civilized  countries,  which  they  set  at  defiance,  and 
led  on  by  the  truckling  spirit  we  have  always 
evinced  in  our  political  dealings  with  them,  now 
treat  with  contempt  our  remonstrances,  and,  elate 
with  the  hundred  victories  gained  by  their  cunning 
over  our  diplomatists,  are  now  progressing  from 
less  important  acts  of  impudent  aggression  to  more 
open  bullying,  and  scarcely  attempt  to  disguise  the 
preliminary  measures  they  have  adopted  to  deprive 
us  of  a  territory  which  is  as  much  our  own  by 
every  possible  right  as  one  of  the  counties  of 
Great  Britain. 

If  the  prosperity,  the  existence  of  our  North 
American  colonies  is  at  all  to  be  considered,  it 
ought  surely  to  be  known  that  day  by  day  is  declin- 
ing that  reliance  and  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country,  which  is  the  most  certain  pledge  of  the 
loyalty  of  a  colony.  When  the  conviction  once 
reaches  the  mind  of  the  colonist,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  losing  her  power  on  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the' first  trench  will  be  opened,  which  will  go 
no  little  way  to  undermine  his  faith  in  the  superi- 
ority of  the  country  to  which  he  owes  allegiance ; 
and  once  allow  this  idea  to  take  possession  of  his 
mind,  then  farewell  to  his  loyalty  and  the  finest 
colony  belonging  to  the  Britisli  crown. 

We  are  blinding  ourselves  to  the  growing  arro- 
gance of  a  people  hardly  civilized  in  some  of  their 
principles,  but  strong  in  their  {physical  power  and 
the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  their  locality,  which 
enables  them  to  defy  the  more  advanced  opinions, 
tenets,  and  examples  of  European  nations,  and 
induces  them  to  take  their  stand  on  a  distant  conti- 
nent, solitary  in  their  form  of  government,  solitary 
in  their  constitutional  disregard  of  honor  and  its 
obligations,  contemned  by  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  held  up  to  odium  for  their  singular  opinions 
and  political  dishonesty. 

"  Tlie  mode  of  appropriating  to  itself  territories 
to  which  other  nations  have  a  right,  introduces  a 
monstrou.s  novelty,  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  violating  the  sovereignty  of  nations." 

The  dignified  protest  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, (for  it  can  hardly  be  construed  into  a  declar- 
ation of  war,)  against  the  unwarrantable  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  speaks 
home  to  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  other  nations. 
It  asks  the  question  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
will  other  powers  stand  by,  looking  on  at  the  wan- 
ton disregard  to  the  law  of  nations,  justice  and 


common  honesty,  displayed  by  the  late  acts  of  the 
American  government,  and  leave  me,  the  weaker 
state,  to  fall  a  victim  to  an  unprincipled  act,  with- 
out stretching  out  a  hand  to  save  me  1  One  point 
in  this  affair  which  deserves  notice,  is  the  under- 
hand manner  in  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  acted  through  the  whole  transaction. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  to  Mexico — aaree  to  an 
armistice  for  the  present,  whilst  we  endeavor  to 
arrange  a  compromise  for  you  with  Texas ;  at  the 
very  same  time  was  the  Federal  government  in 
treaty  with  Texas  on  the  subject  of  annexation. 
Mexico  was  deluded  into  quiescence  whilst  Amer- 
ican troops  were  crowded  upon  the  frontier,  to 
back,  with  an  imposing  armed  force,  the  forthcom- 
ing question. 

If  the  "war  hatchet  is  dug  up"  between  the 
American  Union  and  ourselves,  which  sooner  or 
later  must  happen,  our  North  American  colonies, 
particularly  Canada,  will  be  in  jeopardy ;  for  no 
sudden  or  immediate  measures  can  place  them  in 
a  respectable  posture  of  defence.  We  have  an 
extensive  and  naked  frontier,  on  our  side  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  that  by  a  disaffected  race.  The  few 
harbors  we  possess  on  the  lakes  are  not  defended. 
We  have  no  navy,  unless  two  or  three  worthless 
steamers  can  be  so  considered,  to  protect  the  corn- 
growing  frontier  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  Canadas  consist  of  little  more  than  the  bare 
frontier,  (excepting  part  of  Canada  east,)  for  the 
back  settlements  are  as  yet  but  newly  sprung  into 
existence,  and  would  as  easily  fall  a  prey  to  an 
invading  army  as  they  would,  by  so  doing,  prove 
the  ruin  of  that  portion  of  the  colonists,  upon  whom 
alone  dependence  can  be  placed. 

Cross  the  line  into  the  States'  territory,  and  we 
find  a  numerous  population  of  hardy  and  acclima- 
tized backwoodsmen,  to  whom  the  rifle  has  been 
"  a  limb"  from  boyhood,  with  an  instinctive  genius 
for  bush-fighting,  a  natural  love  of  danger  and 
excitement,  and  an  inherent  hatred  to  anything 
and  everything  bearing  the  name  of  British 

The  population  of  that  part  of  the  Union  bor- 
dering upon  our  possessions,  outnumbers  the  mixed 
population  of  the  Canadas  as  eight  to  one ;  their 
waters  swarm  with  steamers,  convertible  in  an 
instant  into  a  most  formidable  armament ;  their 
militia  are  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped,  and 
respectably  trained,  conversant  with  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and,  like  all  the  borderers,  most  cor- 
dially detesting,  and  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  British. 

What,  then,  is  the  probable  fate  of  the  Canadas 
in  the  event  of  war?  And  war,  we  repeat,  is 
nearer  than  is  imagined. 

If  the  Texas  affair  is  passed  over,  it  only  gives 
them  a  fresh  animus  to  carry  out  their  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Oregon.  Whether  the  Texas 
annexation  ought  to  have  been  permitted  is  autre 
chose.  Let  us  for  an  instant  transpose  the  question 
to  Europe.  Suppose  that  a  large  island  in  the 
channel,  belonging  to  England,  uncultivated,  and 
thinly  peopled,  offered  advantages  to  an  emigration 
movement  from  our  neighbor,  France  ;  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  being  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  French  emigrants  had  been  invited 
to  locate  themselves,  receiving  all  the  protection 
and  privileges  of  their  adopted  country  ;  that  after 
a  while,  increasing  in  numbers,  and  disliking  the 
form  of  constitution,  religion,  &c.,  of  their  new 
government,  they  suddenly  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  declare  themselves  the  lords  and  masters  of  the 
island ;    have   their   independence   recognized  by 
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France  and  other  powers ;  no  sooner  than  which 
is  perfected,  than  they  say,  "Now,  we  cannot 
take  care  of  ourselves,  we  will  hand  over  the 
island  to  our  old  country."  Would  this  be  toler- 
ated for  a  moment  by  any  European  power  ?  In 
point  of  international  law,  can  one  state  hand 
itself  over  to  another  without  consent  of  other 
powers  1 

If  the  loafing  population  which  poured  into 
Texas  from  the  United  States,  had,  in  co'urse  of 
time,  outnumbered  the  Mexicans,  been  unlawfully 
oppressed,  so  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  as 
men  to  defend  their  own  rights,  what  could  be  said 
against  it?  But  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  Emi- 
grants were  invited  by  the  Mexicans  certainly,  but 
it  was  with  their  eyes  open  that  they  became  Mex- 
ican subjects,  and  they  knew  the  laws — the  estab- 
lished religion.  It  was  not  by  continued  and  ill- 
judged  oppression,  such  as  caused  the  severance 
of  the  North  American  States  from  the  British 
crown,  which  excited  them  to  rise  ;  but  it  was  a 
wanton  act  of  rebellion,  in  which  the  Americans 
(for  Texas  never  existed  but  in  name ;  and  as  to 
their  reputation,  God  help  them  !)  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  its  rightful  owners  an  extensive  and 
fertile  country,  and  in  which  they  were  most 
shamefully,  most  unprecedentedly  countenanced 
by  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  annexation  is  thought  to  have  been  a  sud- 
den determination.  It  was  settled  and  determined 
upon  years  ago,  as  the  occupation  and  possession 
of  Oregon  is  at  the  present  moment ;  but  the  pub- 
lic mind,  even  of  Americans,  must  be  worked  to  a 
sufficient  pitch  before  even  a  Yankee  president 
dares  to  bring  forward  such  monstrously  impudent 
measures.  John  Bull  has  the  satisfaction  of  being 
done  for  the  hundredth  time  by  Yankee  cunning. 

From  the  North  Pole  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific,  the  Americans 
declare  the  "  stars  and  stripes"  must  wave. 
Well  have  they  commenced,  and  if  by  superior 
rascality  they  attain  their  object,  bloodless  and 
unopposed,  we  may  at  least  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  lose  our  colonies  by  our  own  supineness,  and 
not  by  any  decay  of  our  old  military  power. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  only  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada,  in  whom  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  is  inherent,  is  that  race  whom  we  have 
supplanted  in  their  own  soil,  and  which,  driven 
from  their  homes  and  hunting-grounds  into  remote 
corners  of  the  colony,  and  oppressed  in  many 
ways,  yet  retain  in  a  high  degree  a  spirit  of  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  to  their  "  White  Mother,"  to 
which  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are 
perfect  strangers. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  this  fine  race  of 
men,  who  are  suffered  to  waste  away  without  an 
effort  to  save  them  from  total  annihilation,  who 
are,  to  use  a  beautiful  and  figurative  expression  of 
one  of  themselves — 

"  Melting  away  like  snow  before  the  sun" — 

who  are  not  considered  worthy  of  any  attempt  to 
improve  their  condition,  should  be  less  thought  of 
than  the  senseless  black  of  Africa,  on  whom  mil- 
lions are  annually  expended. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Indian  of  North 
America  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society  ; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a  great  service 
would  accrue  to  the  colonies  by  collecting  and 
organizing  the  numerous  bands  which  still  exist, 
and  who  would,  when  brought  into  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline, be  most  efficient  in  the  species  of  warfare 


which  we  may  always  expect  in  North  America. 
In  a  few  months,  a  body  of  Indians  might  be 
organized  and  sufficiently  disciplined  to  enable 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  regular  troops. 

Although,  with  these  people,  strict  discipline 
would  be  as  irksome  as  unnecessary,  yet  for  all 
the  purposes  of  bush-fighting,  and  even  acting  in  a 
body,  a  point  of  discipline  might  easily  be  arrived 
at,  in  every  way  sufficient  to  render  their  coopera- 
tion with  an  army  most  efficient,  and  for  all  the 
details  of  out-post  duty,  &c.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Indian  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  guer- 
rillerd.  Nothing  could  be  objected  to,  on  the  score 
of  humanity,  to  making  use  of  Indians  in  war,  for 
they  are  much  more  humanized  than  in  the  old 
wars,  and  the  system  of  scalping,  &c.,  is,  even  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  now  looked  upon  with  dis- 
gust. 

At  the  present  moment  the  returns  of  the  Indian 
department  would  show  that  the  tribes  located  in 
the  provinces  of  British  North  America  could 
afford  a  draught  of  8,000  or  10,000  fighting  men. 
In  Western  Canada  alone  from  3,000  to  4,000  In- 
dians might  be  collected  and  enrolled  for  service. 
The  nations  of  Chippeways,  Hurons,  Wyandots, 
and  Pattawatomies,  and  several  smaller  tribes, 
could  bring  into  the  field  an  imposing  body  of  war- 
riors, and,  under  proper  leading,  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable defence  to  that  exposed  frontier.  Any  one 
who  is  aware  of  the  feeling  of  dread  which  the 
Americans  have  to  the  vicinity  of  Indians,  may  im- 
agine, what  a  "  moral  effect"  a  body  of  5,000  In- 
dian warriors  would  have  with  the  pugnacious 
sympathizers  on  the  borders. 

The  equipment  of  ten  Indians  would  cost  about 
the  same  sum  which  it  takes  to  provide  and  equip 
one  militia  man.  And  as  each  Indian  in  Canada 
costs  the  government  from  £3  to  £i  per  annum, 
it  follows  that  the  sum  expended  with  little  benefit 
to  the  Indian  and  none  to  government,  would  fur- 
nish a  most  efficient  force  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.  A  rifle,  knife,  and  toma- 
hawk, and  blanket,  complete  his  kit.  His  com- 
missariat travels  on  his  back,  or  in  his  rifle.  The 
sky  is  his  tent,  under  which,  after  a  march  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  he  sleeps  as  contented  as  the  soldier 
in  his  barrack-roora.  His  power  of  enduring  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  and  cold,  is  proverbial ;  his  qualities 
in  war  well  known.  They  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed, and  on  the  first  requisition  for  volunteers, 
a  thousand  war-whoops  would  be  raised,  a  thou- 
sand strong  arms  and  steady  eyes  would  be  ready 
to  "  strike  the  war-post"  for  their  Great  Mother. 
Depots  might  be  formed  at  some  of  the  principal 
Indian  stations,  where  the  warriors  could  be  col- 
lected under  their  chiefs,  and  organized  into  a 
regular  force,  either  for  temporary  or  pennanent 
service. 

It  would  not  only  be  rendering  a  service  to  hu- 
manity by  giving  employment  to  the  Indians,  and 
thus  saving  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
present  state  of  idleness  and  irregular  mode  of  life, 
but  would  give  to  Canada  a  disposable  force  of  a 
most  efficient  kind,  either  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
their  troublesome  neighbors,  or  to  act  with  effect 
against  internal  commotion. 

In  Colonel  Shaw's  exposition  of  the  resources 
of  the  Canadas,  the  Indians  are  mentioned  in  any- 
thing but  flattering  terms  ;  but  we  must  imagine 
that  the  usual  prejudice  against  this  unfortunate 
race  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  very  few 
have  opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  the 
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Indian  in  his  native  woods,  and  far  from  the  haunts 
of  his  conqiierors.  If  they  do  so,  they  will  find 
that  they  are  not  nearly  so  ' '  black  as  they  are 
painted,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  in  them  a 
great  deal  to  admire,  and  as  much  humanity  as 
most  of  our  own  white  selves. 

The  colonel's  assertion  that,  "  it  is  horrible  to 
employ  them — they  take  no  prisoners,  or,  if  they 
do,  it  is  only  to  destroy  them  by  torture,"  is  a  mis- 
taken notion.  That,  in  the  old  wars,  they  were 
savage  in  the  extreme,  is  very  likely,  but  we  doubt 
of  any  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  of  late  years  ; 
and  in  the  rebellion  the  other  day,  the  Indians  were 
found  of  the  greatest  service,  and  not  a  complaint 
was  raised  against  them  on  any  score  whatever ; 
they  are  perfectly  subordinate,  and  under  proper 
leaders,  can  be  kept  under  as  perfect  subjection  as 
regular  troops. 

The  colonel  says.  "  We  shall  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy them,  for  if  we  do  not,  the  enemy  will  be  sure 
to  do  so."  We  do  not  think  there  are  ten  British 
Indians  who  would  join  the  Americans  against  their 
"  Great  Mother;"  but  if  they  were  not  employed 
by  us,  they  would  most  assuredly  fight  on  their 
"  own  hook,"  when,  indeed,  the  evils  mentioned 
might  be  brought  about,  so  that  policy,  principle 
and  humanity,  all  concur  in  recommending  the  In- 
dians to  be  organized. 

The  drunken,  lazy  vagabond,  hanging  about  the 
large  towns,  should  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  Indian  ;  but  without  joining  amongst  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  provinces,  who,  by-the-bye,  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  "  Forest  Indian,"  a  splendid 
race  may  be  met  with  on  the  western  lakes  of  Hu- 
ron and  Superior,  who  are  not  even  yet  contam- 
inated by  an  intercourse  with  whites.  It  is  from 
these  that  an  Indian  force  should  be  collected,  and 
with  a  few  thousand  rifles  on  the  frontier.  Bull-frog 
or  Yankee  will  think  twice  before  they  sympathize  or 
rebel  again — with  a  few  Red  Indians  at  their  scalp 
ends  to  remind  them  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the 
whiz  of  a  ready  tomahawk. 

We  conclude  with  some  very  appropriate  re- 
marks extracted  from  the  Naval  and  Military  Ga- 
zette of  the  16th  August. 

"  The  extraordinary  state  of  mental  degradation 
into  which  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  had 
fallen  previous  to  the  Revolution,  cannot  be  better 
proved  than  by  looking  at  the  present  condition  of 
the  people  who  were  supposed  to  have  freed  them- 
selves from  thraldom,  and  assumed,  as  it  were,  a 
new  existence.  The  expectations  that  were  formed 
on  this  head  have  been  unfortunately  all  thrown 
over,  as  in  place  of  assuming  a  more  elevated  posi- 
tion in  the  family  of  nations,  these  so-called  repub- 
lics have  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  misrule, 
and  retrograded  in  every  point  of  morality  and  civ- 
ilization. The  most  striking  proof  will  be  found  in 
the  apathy  shown  by  one  of  them,  the  most  power- 
ful as  regards  extent  of  territory  and  actual  riches. 
Mexico  has  appeared  to  be  asleep,  while  its  active 
and  ambitious  neighbor  has  been  stealthily  creeping 
.into  her  territory,  introducing  her  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers, and  finally,  in  the  most  unblushing  man- 
ner, annexing  the  whole  province  of  Texas  to  the 
Union — a  piece  of  unprincipled  usurpation  never 
exceeded  by  the  most  ambitious  of  Eastern  princes 
or  conquerors.  Well  have  the  wily  democrats  cal- 
culated on  the  weakness  of  their  neighbor,  and  the 
distraction  existing  in  its  councils,  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a  most  barefaced  piece  of  robbery.  Both  the 
French  and  British  ministers  have  protested  against 
this  monstrous  step  of  republican  ambition  ;  laut  as 
it  does  not  materially  affect  the  interests  of  theu- 


respective  nations,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves 
justified  to  carry  their  opposition  to  the  extremity. 
In  the  mean  time  the  poor  and  imbecile  government 
of  Mexico  has  put  forth  a  declaration  of  war,  only 
to  be  laughed  at  by  Messrs.  Polk,  Calhoun,  and 
their  democratic  myrmidons.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
sneer  at  the  document  in  question,  although  one  of 
the  paragraphs  places  before  them  an  undeniable 
truth : — 

"  '  That  this  manner  of  appropriating  to  itself 
territories  upon  which  other  nations  have  rights, 
introduces  a  monstrous  novelty,  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  violating  the  sovereignty 
of  nations.' 

"  If  these  besotted  Mexicans  keep  a  lookout,  they 
will  soon  see  a  repetition  of  this  '  monstrous  novel- 
ty.' California  will  share  the  fate  of  Texas,  and 
finally  Mexico  itself  fall  to  the  invader.  This  spirit, 
which  has  been  countenanced  by  the  new-  president 
and  his  secretary,  will  not  stop  there.  We  may 
have  seen,  by  the  proceedings  in  New  Albion,  the 
ardent  desire  that  exists  to  drive  us  out  of  our 
American  colonies,  which  would  have  been  at- 
tempted long  since  had  they  dared.  The  lesson 
read  in  the  South  will,  we  hope,  nt)t  be  lost  in  the 
North,  and  precautions  be  taken  in  time.  Two 
measures  we  strongly  recommend  for  the  defence 
of  Canada — the  fonnation  of  military,  or  rather 
militia,  colonies  on  the  frontier,  and  giving  military 
organization  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  territo- 
ry, to  whom  our  government  at  present  affords  pe- 
cuniary assistance." 


Casting  of  the  Wkllington  Statue. — On 
Sept.  6th  a  number  of  scientific  and  literary  gentle- 
men, together  with  several  ladies,  witnessed  the 
casting  of  seventeen  tons  of  metal  at  the  atelier 
of  Mr.  Wyatt,  Dudleygrove,  Paddington.  The 
bronze  casting  was  for  the  fore  part  of  the  colossal 
horse  intended  for  the  Wellington  statue  at  the 
West-end.  The  hinder  part  has  already  been  cast, 
and  is  now  in  progress  of  being  finished.  The  im- 
mense body  of  mete-l  was  occasionally  seen  through 
the  iron  door  of  a  huge  furnace ;  it  was  intensely 
brilliant,  and  perfectly  fluid.  A  deep  "run"  led 
from  the  door  of  the  furnace,  and  conveyed  the 
liquid  metal  to  a  large  pit  wherein  the  model  was 
deposited.  At  a  given  signal  an  aperture  in  the 
front  of  the  furnace  was  opened,  and  a  hollow  noise 
like  that  from  a  volcano  was  heard.  The  metal 
then  in  a  complete  state  of  fusion  glided  forth  like 
a  stream  of  lava,  hissing  and  spitting  as  it  went 
along  to  the  model-pit.  A  thick  whitish  smoke, 
like  that  from  burning  arsenic,  and  nearly  as  me- 
phitic,  entirely  filled  the  atelier ,  to  the  roof,  making 
it  dark — a  darkness  which  might  be  felt  below, 
while  the  red  burning  river  of  metal  continued  to 
send  forth  an  almost  insupportable  heat.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  whole  seventeen  tons  had  run  into 
the  pit  in  a  continuous  even  flow,  giving  indication 
that  all  was  right  below.  It  will  take  five  weeks 
before  the  mass  can  be  sufficiently  fixed  and  cool — 
a  period  of  considerable  excitement  and  suspense 
to  the  artist.  It  is  curious  that  the  tw^o  principal 
workmen  employed  on  the  occasion  are  French- 
men, chosen  by  Mr.  Wyatt  for  their  knowledge  in 
bronze  casting.  They  are  two  hearty  fellows,  and 
stirred  up  the  liquid  metal  with  perfect  nonchalance, 
apparently  heedless  about  its  having  originally  been 
cannon  taken  from  the  armies  of  their  country  in 
order  to  form  a  statue  of  Wellington.  The  coinci- 
dence afforded  subject  for  remark  among  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present. —  Critic. 
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From  the  Critic. 

Washington.  By  M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  Paul 
Parnell,  Esq.     E.  Painter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  which 
can  engage  tho  thoughts  of  social  man  is  that  of 
nations  or  collective  bodies  emerging,  like  the 
ancient  Romans,  from  comparative  obscurity  and 
weakness  to  distinction  and  greatness,  and  as  such 
exerting  a  vast  moral  influence  over  the  interests 
of  other  states  and  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
We  '^''ve  here  what  M.  Guizot  would  style  one 
of  tht  ^rdiUil  facts  of  history  combined  with  all  the 
pleasing  adventure  of  the  novel.  Next  to  this, 
and  akin  to  it,  is  the  rise  to  glory  and  immortality 
of  the  distinguished  patriot,  whose  character  and 
career  appear,  and  actually  are,  coeval  and  coex- 
istent with  those  of  the  land  honored  by  being  the 
scene  of  his  nativity.  Biography  thus  becomes 
the  most  striking  and  the  most  entertaining  part 
of  history,  as  well  as  that  most  easily  understood. 
The  comparison  is  at  once  pleasing  and  useful, 
and  in  the  present  instance  necessary. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of 
most  colonies,  is  closely  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  mother  country.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
many  distinguished  Americans,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lishmen, both  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and 
subsequently,  that  America  owes  her  freedom  to 
the  favorable  opinion  entertained  of  her  claims  at 
home  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  This  con- 
tributed alike  to  form,  regulate,  and  propel  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  population  for  a  cause  in  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  they  believed 
"  resistance  founded  upon  historical  right  and 
upon  facts — upon  the  right  of  reason  and  upon 
philosophy."  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  mother  country  and  her  depen- 
dencies, and  therefore  M.  Guizot  justly  observes, 
in  the  paragraph  after  that  last  quoted  : — 

"  It  is  the  honor  of  England  to  have  deposited  in 
the  cradle  of  her  colonies  the  germ  of  their  liberty. 
Nearly  all,  at  their  foundation,  or  soon  after,  re- 
ceived charters  which  conferred  on  the  colonists 
the  franchises  of  the  mother  country. 

"And  these  charters  were  no  vain  snare,  no  dead 
letter,  for  they  established  or  admitted  powerful 
institutions,  which  provoked  the  colonists  to  defend 
their  liberties,  and  to  control  power  whilst  they 
partook  of  it :  the  voting  of  the  subsidies,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  great  public  councils,  trial  by  jury,  the 
right  of  assembling  and  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

"  Thus  the  history  of  these  colonies  was  but  the 
practical  and  laborious  development  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  growing  strong  under  the  colors  of  the  law 
and  the  traditions  of  the  country.  We  may  call  it 
the  history  of  England  herself." 

M.  Guizot  does  not,  however,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work  allude,  as  he  should,  to  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  emigrants,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  Whigs  and  Puritans.  Cromwell 
himself,  as  it  is  well  known,  had  fully  prepared 
for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  days,  if 
any  such  were  numbered  in  his  history,  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  enthusiasm.  Had  the  other  party  been 
more,  or  this  less  numerous,  the  revolution  might 
have  been  nothing  but  an  unsuccessful  insurrection. 
It  was  thus  that  their  religious  creed,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  their  faith,  and  the  fire  of  their  religious 
emotions,  proved  an  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
success  of  their  arms,  and  ultimately  insured  them 
victory.      The  novels  of  Fenimore    Cooper  will 


illustrate  and  prove  the  truth  of  our  position.  It 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  mother  country  and  the  progress 
of  society  in  the  colonies  themselves.  M.  Guizot 
evidently  does  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for 
the  latter.  According  to  Robertson,  whose  his- 
tory of  America,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  also  one  of  the  most  correct,  the  colonies 
were,  during  a  long  period  and  at  different  intervals, 
left  much  to  themselves,  whilst  at  others  the  gov- 
ernment at  home  seemed  more  careful  and  jealous 
of  their  own  powers,  and  more  willing  to  meddle 
or  to  interfere  with  the  colonies,  and  such  was 
most  certainly  the  character  of  the  British  govern- 
ment prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

In  page  12  M.  Guizot  evidently  contradicts 
what  he  had  already  advanced  as  to  the  mutual 
influence  and  feeling  reciprocated  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  dependencies,  when  he 
observes  : — 

"  Besides  this,  it  was  no  longer  with  the  crown 
alone,  but  with  the  crown  and  the  mother  country 
united,  that  the  colonies  had  now  to  do.  Their 
real  sovereign  was  no  longer  the  king,  but  the  king 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  represented  and 
confounded  in  the  Parliament ;  and  the  Parliament 
regarded  nearly  all  the  colonies  with  the  same  eye, 
and  held  towards  them  the  same  language,  that  the 
kings  which  it  had  conquered  had  held  not  long 
ago  towards  themselves." 

Speaking  of  the  origin  and  moral  character  of 
the  dispute,  M.  Guizot  observes — 

"In  reality,  it  was  a  question  of  right  and  of 
honor,  not  of  property  and  material  interest.  The 
taxes  were  light,  and  imposed  on  the  colonists  no 
suffering.  But  the  colonists  were  men  to  whom 
the  sufferings  of  the  soul  are  the  most  bitter,  and 
who  only  taste  repose  in  the  bosom  of  satisfied  honor. 
"Of  what  are  we  treating,  and  of  what  are  we 
disputing?  Is  it  of  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  three 
pence  per  pound  on  tea,  as  too  heavy?  No  :  it  is 
the  right  only  which  we  dispute."  Such  was,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  quarrel,  the  language  of 
Washington  himself,  and  the  public  feeling — a  feel- 
ing, in  truth,  as  politic  as  it  was  moral,  and  which 
evinces  as  much  wisdom  as  virtue.  The  numerous 
public  unions  which  were  formed  at  this  period  in 
the  colonies  afford  a  spectacle  useful  to  contem- 
plate ;  unions  local  or  general,  accidental  or  perma- 
nent ;  chambers  of  burgesses  or  of  representatives  ; 
conventions,  congresses,  and  committees.  Men  of 
the  most  different  dispositions  there  met  together; 
some,  full  of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  mother 
country — others,  passionately  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  that  American  country  which  was  being  born 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  by  means  of  their  own 
hands;  the  one  party  afflicted  and  disquieted,  the 
other  ardent  and  confident ;  but  all  governed  and 
united  by  one  and  the  same  sentiment  of  dignity, 
and  the  same  resolution  of  resistance  ;  allowing 
freely  the  variety  of  their  ideas  and  impressions  to 
clash,  without  producing  any  disagreement,  deep- 
seated  or  durable  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  feeling 
for  each  other  a  mutual  respect  in  their  reciprocal 
liberties,  and  canvassing  together  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  country  with  those  conscientious  re- 
gards, that  spirit  of  management  and  justice 
which  insure  success,  and  make  it  to  he  least  dearly 
purchased.  In  .Tune,  1775,  the  first  Congress, 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  publish  a 
solemn  declaration  to  justify  the  assumption  of 
arms.  Two  deputies,  one  from  Virginia,  the 
other  from  Pennsylvania,  Jeflferson  and  Dickenson, 
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formed  part  of  the  committee  instructed  to  compose 
it.  '  I  prepared  (says  Jefferson  himself)  a  declar- 
atory resolution.  Mr.  Dickenson  thought  it  too 
violent ;  he  preserved  the  hope  of  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country,  and  v^'as  unwilling  to 
hurt  it  by  offensive  words.  He  was  a  man  so 
honest  and  so  talented,  that  even  those  who  did 
not  partake  in  his  scruples  had  a  great  respect  fur 
him.  We  begged  him  to  take  the  resolution  and 
to  remodel  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  could  approve 
of.  He  prepared  a  completely  neio  edition,  pre- 
serving only  the  four  last  paragraphs,  and  half  of 
the  one  preceding.  We  approved  it,  and  reported 
it  to  the  Congress,  which  adopted  it  ;  thus  giving 
a  signal  mark  of  its  esteem  for  Mr.  Dickenson, 
and  its  extreme  desire  not  to  proceed  too  quickly 
for  any  respectable  portion  of  the  assembly.  The 
submissiveness  of  the  resolution  was  generally 
displeasing,  and  the  pleasure  that  Mr.  Dickenson 
felt  at  seeing  it  adopted  gained  him  a  good  many 
voices.  After  the  vote,  although  all  remark  was 
out  of  order,  he  could  not  refrain  from  rising  and 
expressing  his  satisfaction,  by  concluding  with 
these  words  :  "  There  is  in  this  paper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  one  word  of  which  I  disapprove  ;  that 
word  is  Congress. ^^  Upon  which  Benjamin  Har- 
rison rose  and  said,  "  For  my  part,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  in  this  paper  but  one  word  of  which  I  ap- 
prove ;  that  word  is  Congress. ^^  '  " 

The  time  was  one  most  fortunate  for  the  insurrec- 
tionists. Lord  North  was  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  Great  Britain  had  attained  her 
zenith  of  glory,  and  was  thus  an  object  of  envy  on 
the  continent,  and  political  science  and  liberal  opin- 
ions had  been  diffused  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
engendering  a  proudly  ambitious  spirit  that  could 
not  endure  to  submit  to  mere  hereditary  rule  and 
precedent.  Nothing  was  wanted  but  an  unrelent- 
ing and  unyielding  courage  at  home,  and  gradual 
steps  of  courageous  progress,  with  patience,  ener- 
gy, and  activity  in  the  scene  of  the  war.  And 
these  were  richly  manifested  by  the  crown  and 
the  colonies ;  the  former  being  as  rash  and  precip- 
itate as  the  latter  were  prudent,  united,  and  stead- 
fast. But  one  thing  more  was  requisite,  without 
which,  probably,  all  would  have  failed,  and  that 
was  a  leader  combining  talent,  and  courage,  and 
principle,  and  unyielding  perseverance.  A  num- 
ber of  great  men  they  had,  both  civil  and  military, 
already  honored  by  their  fellow-citizens  ;  but  these 
were  not  sufficient.  Amongst  the  chiefs  there  must 
Still  be  a  chief,  and  such  was  found  in  Washington. 

"  He  was  young,  still  very  young,  and  already 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  him.  Employed 
as  officer  of  militia,  in  some  expeditions  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Virginia,  against  the  French 
and  the  savages,  he  had  amazed  equally  his  supe- 
riors and  his  companions — the  English  governors 
and  the  American  population.  The  first  wrote  to 
London,  to  recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  tlie 
king ;  the  others  assembled  in  the  temples,  to  in- 
voke the  divine  protection  on  their  arms,  and  heard 
with  pride  Samuel  Davies,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
exclaim,  whilst  he  was  extolling  the  courage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  '  1  must  mention  to 
you  one  glorious  example  :  that  heroical  young 
man.  Colonel  Washington,  whom  Providence  has 
preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner,  doubtless,  for 
some  important  service  that  he  is  called  to  render 
to  his  country." 

Washington  has  superior  claims  to  esteem  over 
any  of  his  contemporaries  or  descendants  in  fame. 
Equal  and  superior  in  the   sterner,  though   per- 


haps deficient  in  the  more  brilliant  powers,  he  far 
excels  in  the  moral,  in  which  he  stands  alone  in 
his  glory,  the  only  modern  adorning  public  life 
with  all  the  moral  splendor  of  young-  Greece  and 
Rome.  Let  us  compare  him  with  Nelson,  Napo- 
leon, or  Byron,  and  he  grows  more  riveted  in  our 
esteem  and  admiration  at  every  step.  Nelson  had, 
indeed,  a  transparency  of  intention  and  straight- 
forwardness of  purpose  ;  but  this  only  served  to 
bring  out  and  testify  to  his  restless  and  aspiring 
spirit.  Nelson  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in  him- 
self, and  greater  daring,  with  sleepless  vigor. 
Impossibilities  were  to  him  but  difficulties,  and 
difficulties  lost  their  monster  aspect  to  his  san- 
guine view.     He  believed  it,  with  Hotspur,  to  be — 

"  an  easy  thing 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon." 

War  seemed  to  be  his  chief  craving  and  reward. 
Not  but  that  there  was  some  real  patriotism,  as 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Sucking,  after  the  siege  of  Bastia 
proves,  wherein  he  says,  "  Every  man  who  had 
any  considerable  share  in  the  reduction  got  some- 
thing ;  I  only  am  without  reward,  and  my  money 
I  find  not  repaid  me  ;  nothing  but  my  anxious  in- 
terest to  serve  my  country  makes  me  bear  up 
against  it ;  but  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  give  all 
up."  But  these  words  were  contradicted  by 
others  ;  such  as — "  I  am  now  but  a  post-captain, 
but  shall  soon  be  on  the  top  of  the  tree."  "  I  shall 
shortly  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own."  "  Pity  !  I 
shall  soon  be  envied." 

Of  Lord  Byron,  his  friend  and  encomiast  Moore 
says — "  That  sort  of  vanity  which  is  almost  insepa- 
rable from  genius,  and  which  consists  in  an  extreme 
sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  self.  Lord  Byron,  I 
need  not  say,  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree." 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  character  of  Napoleon. 
How  different,  how  superior,  and  how  isolated  in 
this  respect  is  the  character  of  Washington,  of 
whom  M.  Guizot  says — 

"  He  did  nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to 
have  reason  and  right  to  rely  upon  ;  so  that  those 
of  his  actions  which  had  not  a  systematic  character 
humiliating  to  his  adversaries,  had,  nevertheless,  a 
moral  character  which  commanded  respect. 

"  There  prevailed,  moreover,  the  most  profound 
conviction  of  his  perfect  disinterestedness.  To 
this  great  intellectual  luminary  men  willingly  con- 
fided ;  this  mighty  force,  which  attracted  all  souls, 
and  insured  at  the  same  time  their  interests,  that 
they  should  never  be  given  up  as  a  sacrifice,  or  as 
instruments  to  personal  and  ambitious  views." 

Like  other  eminent  men,  however,  he  was  not 
to  be  exempt  from  suspicion  and  slander.  M. 
Guizot  says,  speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  his  pres- 
identship, "  even  his  integrity  was  infamously  at- 
tacked," and  then  notices  the  American  press, 
which  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  scurrility. 

"  As  regarded  the  attacks  of  the  press,  he 
adopted  this  language  :  'I  did  not  believe— -I 
could  not  imagine  until  lately — that  it  was  within 
the  bounds  of  probability,  hardly  within  those  of 
possibility,  that  while  I  was  using  my  utmost 
exertions  to  establish  a  national  character  of  our 
own,  and  wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to 
preserve  this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  deso- 
lating war,  that  every  act  of  my  administration 
would  be  tortured,  and  the  grossest  and  most  in- 
sidious representations  of  them  be  made,  and  that, 
too,  in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as 
could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  to  a  notorious 
defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket.     But 
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enough  of  this.  I  have  already  pone  further  in 
the  expression  of  my  feelings  than  I  intended." 

M.  Guizot  throughout  the  work  takes  the  part  of 
the  colonists  against  England,  though  he  is  careful 
to  conceal  any  direct  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
our  country,  for  whicli  he  has  professed  such  a  warm 
predilection.  Like  his  other  works,  we  have  here 
extensive  knowledge  conihined  with  powers  of  ac- 
curate generalization,  but  no  indication  of  genius. 
His  political,  like  his  historical  knowledge,  is  the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  close  and  careful  study  ;  but 
his  political  principles,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gath- 
ered, appear  to  be  traditional  rather  than  philo- 
sophical or  moral,  derived  from  that  motley  school 
which  sprung  up  in  France  after  the  Restoration. 
M.  Guizot  has  given  almost  equal  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  biography  and  the  history,  the  latter 
of  which  we  have  not  space  to  analyze.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  ministers  of  state  and  public  men 
directing  their  energies  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
literature,  especially  connected,  as  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  with  their  own  experience,  guidance, 
and  improvement.  They  may  here  learn,  in  the 
closing  words  of  our  author  : — 

"  Government,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  will 
be  the  grandest  employment  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, and,  consequently,  that  which  requires  the 
loftiest  souls  to  undertake  it.  It  is  thus  to  the 
honor  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  society,  that 
they  should  be  drawn  out  and  yoked  to  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  There  are  no  institutions,  no 
guarantees  which  can  supply  their  place. 

"  And  as  for  them,  let  them  remember  that  with 
all  men  worthy  of  this  destiny,  every  feeling  of  fa- 
tigue or  sadness,  legitimate  though  it  may  be,  is  still 
a  weakness.  Their  mission  is  to  labor ;  their  re- 
compense is  the  success  of  their  work,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  toil.  Often  is  it  their  lot  to 
die,  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  their  task, 
long  before  they  can  receive  its  recompense. 
Washington  did  receive  it.  He  deserved,  and  he 
tasted  success  and  repose.  Of  all  the  great  men 
that  have  ever  existed,  he  was  at  once  the  most 
"virtuous  and  the  most  happy.  The  Almighty  has 
no  higher  favors  to  grant  in  this  transitory  world." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  per- 
formed his  office  with  fidelity  and  elegance,  and 
this  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to 
a  translator. 


Views  of  the  French  Government. — Mr. 
Gaillardet,  the  eminent  editor  of  the  Courrier  dcs 
Etats  Unis,  is  now  in  Europe,  and  the  last  number 
of  that  paper  contains  an  account  of  an  interview 
between  himself  and  M.  Guizot  at  his  country 
seat,  near  Passy.  After  speaking  of  M.  Guizot  in 
those  terms  which  his  distinguished  capacity,  ele- 
vated position,  and  pure  character  demand,  Mr. 
Gaillardet  thus  proceeds :  "  Our  conversation 
turned,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  on  America, 
and  the  questions  now  in  agitation  there.  M.  Guizot 
treats  these  subjects  in  a  manner  at  once  dignified, 
national,  and  liberal.  His  views  he  has  already 
expressed  at  the  Tribune.  He  respects  the  rights 
of  the  Americans,  and  recognizes  their  legitimate 
ambition.  He  profoundly  sympathizes  with  this 
great  people,  whom  he  regards  as  the  missionaries 
of  civilization,  liberty,  order,  and  industry  in  the 
new  world  ;  but  France  must  desire  {doit  desirer 
que)  the  American  Union,  while  carrying  out  her 
high  and  vast  mission,  to  respect  the  nationalities 
on  her  borders.     When  he  declared  in  the  Cham- 


bers that  France  was  interested  in  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  existing  between  the  different  powers 
of  America,  M.  Guizot  did  not,  in  my  judgment, 
mean  that  France  should  endeavor  to  establish  in 
the  western  hemisphere  an  equality  of  strength 
between  the  various  powers  existing  there — this 
would  be  chimerical — but  that  France  should  de- 
sire to  see  rights  already  existing  treated  wath  re- 
spect. This  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said,  a  just  and  honorable  policy,  which  abridges 
in  nothing  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  of  the 
American  people.  The  Union  is  regarded  by  M. 
Guizot,  as  by  every  statesman  imbued  with  a  na- 
tional spirit,  as  an  ally,  and  not  as  an  enemy." 

This  language  would  not  perhaps  have  any  pe- 
culiar significance,  did  it  not  so  closely  tally  with 
M.  Guizot's  remarkable  speech  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas — that "  it  behooves  France  " 
{il  lui  appartient)  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  western  hemisphere  ;  and  this  is  what  Mr. 
Gaillardet  evidently  means — "  existing  rights  are 
to  be  respected" — the  "nationalities  on  her  bor- 
ders," i.  e.  Mexico,  California,  Canada,  Oregon, 
Guatemala,  "  are  to  be  respected." 


We  have  all  heard  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  in- 
closed in  the  cerecloths  of  mummies  of  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  having  preserved  its  vitality  during 
three  thousand  years,  and  fructifying  in  our  own 
climate ;  even  yet  more  wonderful  is  the  case  of 
the  animalcule,  which,  living  in  water,  if  deprived 
of  that  element,  dries  to  dust,  and  revives  at  a  fu- 
ture period  v/hen  water  shall  be  supplied  to  it. 

The  power  of  vitality,  so  wonderfully  conspicu- 
ous in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  enables  a  seed 
to  retain  its  vegetating  power  though  dormant  for 
many  years,  has  a  remarkable  analogy  with  the  re- 
vivification of  some  of  the  animalcules.  "  The 
Rotifer  redivivus,  or  wheel  animalcule,  can  live 
only  in  water,  and  is  commonly  found  in  that 
w^hich  has  remained  stagnant  for  some  time  in  the 
gutters  of  houses.  But  it  may  be  deprived  of  this 
fluid,  and  reduced  to  perfect  dryness,  so  that  all 
the  functions  of  life  shall  be  completely  suspended, 
yet  without  the  destruction  of  the  vital  principle  ; 
for  this  atom  of  dust,  after  remaining  for  years  in  a 
dry  state,  may  be  revived  in  a  few  minutes  by  be- 
ing again  supplied  with  water."*  Other  animal- 
cules exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  ;  and  the  anal- 
ogy is  still  further  carried  on  by  the  fact  well 
known  to  gardeners,  that  seeds  which  have  been 
long  kept,  will  vegetate  more  surely  if  soaked  for 
some  time  in  water  before  they  are  planted. 

Every  discovery,  in  whatever  science,  seems 
more  and  more  clearly  to  point  to  simplicity  of  de- 
sign and  unity  of  purpose  in  nature  : — Where 
the  same  course  and  method  will  accomplish  a 
similar  end,  a  different  one  seems  never  to  be 
adopted.  AH  the  researches  of  modern  physi- 
cal science,  though  they  may  place  new  objects  and 
new  substances  within  our  view,  tend  to  lessen, 
not  enlarge,  the  list  of  elementary  bodies  ; — and  all 
investigations  into  the  organized  parts  of  creation 
teach  us  to  refer  more  and  more  to  a  few  simple 
principles,  modified,  indeed,  by  the  nature  and  re- 
quirements of  each  species,  but  all  pointing  to  the 
same  law,  which  appears  to  prevail  throughout  the 
universe,  that  nothing  shall  be  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated.—  Vegetable  Physiology. 

*  Roget,  Anim.  and  Veget.  Phys.,  vol.  i.,  p.  62. 
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Western  Clearings ;  by  Mrs.  C.  M,  Kirkland, 
author  of  "  A  New  Home,"  &c.  (No.  VH. 
of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library  of  American 
Books.) 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  all  the  excellences 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  justly  popular 
writer — a  sweet  and  genial  temper,  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  whatever  is  simple  and  healthful, 
balanced  by  a  quick  sense  of  folly,  pretension,  or 
morbid  action  in  character  ;  admirable  good  sense, 
ennobled  by  generous  desires  ;  a  cultivated  taste, 
and  great  comic  power.  When  to  these  qualifi- 
cations for  observing  men  is  added  a  familiar  love 
of  nature,  with  uncommon  talents  for  description, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  combination  of  claims 
is  rare.  And  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  yet  one  more, 
that  will  not  be  less  felt  by  the  American  reading 
public  ;  and  this  is  that  though  she  has  received 
sufficient  influence  from  the  literature  of  the  old 
world  to  refine  and  expand  her  powers,  she  be- 
longs, both  by  her  topics  and  the  structure  of  her 
mind,  to  the  new.  She  has  represented  a  particu- 
lar period  in  our  social  existence  with  so  much 
success,  that  her  works,  though  slight  in  their 
fabric,  and  familiar  in  their  tone,  are  likely  to  have 
a  permanent  existence  and  enforce  a  permanent 
interest.  She  is  only  a  sketcher,  but  with  so  clear 
an  eye  and  vigorous  a  touch  as  to  afford  just  views 
of  the  present  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
future.  As  a  specimen  of  the  reflective  portion  of 
the  book,  take  the  following  : 

Aristocracy. — The  great  ones  of  the  earth  might  learn 
many  a  lesson  from  the  little.  What  has  a  certain  dig- 
nity on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  is  so  simply  laugha- 
ble when  it  is  seen  in  miniature,  (and  unlike  most  other 
things,  perhaps,  its  real  features  are  better  distinguished 
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in  the  small,)  that  it  must  be  wholesome  to  observe  hovr 
what  we  love  appears  in  those  whom  we  do  not  admire. 
The  monkey  and  the  magpie  are  imitators  ;  and  when  the 
one  makes  a  thousand  superfluous  bows  and  grimaces, 
and  the  other  hoards  what  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
him,  we  may,  even  in  those,  see  a  far  off  reflex  of  certain 
things  prevalent  among  ourselves.  Next  in  order  come 
little  children ;  and  the  boy  wiU  put  a  napkin  about  his 
neck  for  a  cravat,  and  the  girl  supply  her  ideal  of  a  veil 
by  pinning  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  her  bonnet,  while  we 
laugh  at  the  self-deception;  and  fancy  that  we  value  only 
realities.  But  what  affords  us  most  amusement,  \^  the 
awkward  attempt  of  the  rustic,  to  copy  the  airs  and  graces 
which  have  caught  his  fancy  as  he  saw  them  exhibited  in 
town  ;  or,  still  more  naturally,  those  which  have  been  dis- 
played on  purpose  to  dazzle  nim,  during  the  stay  of  some 
"  mould  of  fashion "  in  the  country.  How  exquisitely 
funny  are  his  efforts  and  their  failure !  How  tne  true 
hugs  himself  in  full  belief  that  the  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  pseudo  is  imp?Lssable  !  Little  dreams  he  that  his 
own  ill-directed  longings  cifter  the  distingue  in  air  or  in 
position  seem  to  some  more  fortunate  individual  as  far 
from  being  accomplished  as  those  of  the  rustic  to  him- 
self, while  both,  perhaps,  owe  more  to  the  tailor  and 
milliner,  than  to  any  more  dignified  source. 

The  countrv  imitates  the  town,  most  sadly ;  and  it  is 
really  melancholy,  to  one  who  loves  his  kind,  to  see  how 
obstinately  people  will  tlu-ow  away  real  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages in  the  vain  chase  of  what  does  not  belong  te 
solitude  and  freedom.  The  restraints  necessary  to  city 
life  are  there  compensated  by  many  advantages  resulting 
from  close  contact  with  others  ;  while  in  the  country  those 
restraints  are  simply  odious,  curtailing  the  real  advantages 
of  the  position,  yet  entirely  incapable  of  substituting  those 
which  belong  to  the  city. 

Real  refinement  is  as  possible  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.     Would  it  were  more  heartily  sought  in  both  ! 

In  the  palmy  days  of  alchemy,  when  the  nature  and 
powers  of  occult  and  intangible  agents  were  deemed  wor- 
thy the  study  of  princes,  the  art  of  sealing  hermetically 
was  an  essential  one  ;  since  many  a  precious  elixir  woulcl 
necessarily  become  unmanageable  and  useless,  if  gdlowed 
to  wander  in  the  common  air.     This  art  seems  now  to  Ue 
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among  the  lopl .  in  spite  of  the  anxious  efforts  of  cunning 
projectors  ;  anrf  at  the  present  time  a  subtle  essence,  more 
Tolatile  than  the  elixir  of  life — more  valuable  than  the 
philosopher's  stone — an  invisible  and  imponderable  hut 
most  real  agent,  long  bottled  up  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privileged  few,  has  burst  its  bounds  and  become  part  of 
our  daily  atmosphere.  Some  mighty  sages  still  contrive 
to  retain  within  their  own  keeping  important  portions  of 
this  treasure  ;  but  there  are  regions  of  the  earth  where  it 
is  open  to  all,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exclusive,  sadly 
desecrated  by  having  become  an  object  of  pursuit  to  the 
vulgar.  Where  it  is  still  under  a  degree  of  control,  the 
seal  of  Hermes  is  variously  represented.  In  Russia,  the 
supreme  will  of  the  autocrat  regulates  the  distribution  of 
the  "  airy  good  ;"  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  ancient 
prescription  has  still  the  power  to  keep  it  within  its  due 
reservoirs.  In  France,  its  uses  and  advantages  have  been 
publicly  denied  and  repudiated  ;  yet  it  is  said  that  prac- 
ticallyt  everybody  stands  open-mouthed  where  it  is  known 
to  be  floating  in  the  air,  hoping  to  inhale  as  much  as  pos- 
sible without  the  odium  of  seeming  to  grasp  at  wliat  has 
been  decided  to  be  worthless.  In  England,  we  are  told 
that  the  precious  fluid  is  still  kept  with  great  solicitude 
in  a  dingy  receptacle  called  Almack's,  watched  over  by 
certain  priestesses,  who  are  self-consecrated  to  an  attend- 
ance more  onerous  than  that  required  for  maintaining  the 
Vestal  fire,  and  who  yet  receive  neither  respect  nor  grati- 
tude for  their  pains.  Indeed,  the  fine  spirit  has  become 
so  much  diffused  in  England  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  rid- 
dle of  Mother  Groose^- 

A  house-full,  a  hole-full, 
But  om't  catch  a  bowl-full. 

If  such  efforts  in  England  amuse  us,  what  shall  we  say 
«f  the  agonized  pursuit  everyAvhere  observable  in  our  own 
country  ?  We  have  denounced  the  fascinating  gas  as  poi- 
sonous— we  have  staked  our  very  existence  upon  exclud- 
ing it  from  the  land,  yet  it  is  the'  breath  of  our  nostrils — 
the  soul  of  our  being — the  one  thing  needful — for  which 
we  are  willing  to  expend  mind,  body,  and  estate.  We 
exclaim  against  its  operations  in  other  lands,  but  it  is  the 
purchaser  decrying  to  others  the  treasure  he  would  ap- 
propriate to  himself.  We  take  much  credit  to  ourselves 
for  naving  renounced  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were 

-,  pursuing,  but  our  practice  is  like  that  of  the  toper  who 

)iad  forsworn  drink,  yet  afterward  perceiving  the  contents 

,  of  a  brother  sinner's  bottle  to  be  spilt,  could  not  forbear 
falling  on  his  knees  to  drink  the  liquor  from  the  frozen 
hoof-prints  in  the  road  ;  or  that  other  votary  of  indulgence, 
who,  naving  once  had  the  courage  to  pass  a  tavern,  after- 
wards turned  back  that  he  might  "  treat  resolution."  We 
have  satisfied  our  consciences  by  theory  ;  we  feel  no  com- 
punction in  making  our  practice  just  like  that  of  the  rest 

,  of  the  world. 

This  is  true  of  the  country  generally ;  but  it  is  nowhere 
90  strikingly  evident  as  in  these  remote  regions  which  the 
noise  of  the  great  world  reaches  but  at  the  rebound — as  it 
were  in  faint  echoes  ;  and  these  very  echoes  changed  from 
their  original,  as  Paddy  asserts  of  those  of  the  Lake  of 
Killarney.     It  would  seem  that  our  elixir  vitce — a  strange 

;  anomaly — ^becomes  stronger  by  dilution.  It^  power  of 
fascination,  at  least,  increases  as  it  recedes  from  the  foun- 
tain-head. The  Russian  noble  may  refuse  to  let  his 
daughter  smile  upon  a  suitor  whose  breast  is  not  covered 
with  orders  ;  the  German  dignitary  may  insist  on  sixteen 

,  quarterings  ;  the  well-born  Englishman  may  sigh  to  be 
admitted  into  a  coterie  not  half  as  respectable  or  as  elegant 

.  as  the  one  to  which  he  belongs — all  this  is  consistent 
enough ;  but  we  must  laugh  when  we  see  the  managers 

,  of  a  city  ball  admit  the  daughters  of  icholesale  merchants, 
while  they  exclude  the  families  of  merchants  who  sell  at 
retail ;  and  still  more  when  we  come  to  the  "  new  coun- 
try," and  observe  that  Mrs.  Penniman,  who  takes  in  sew- 
ing, utterly  refuses  to  associate  with  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Clapp,  because  she  goes  out  sewing  by  the  day  ;  and  that 

.  our  friend,  Mr.  Diggins,  beinp^  raised  a  step  in  the  worLl 
by  the  last  election,  sie^s  aU  his  letters  of  friendship, 

-••D.  Diggins,  Sheriff." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  fan  of  a  Western  in- 
:  trod  action.     How  happy  it  would  make  some  of 
us  who  are  not,  through  a  native  love  for  gossip, 
;  forearmed    with   such  particulars  as  to  those    to 
iwhom  we  are  likely  to  be  presented,  if  a  similar 
:full  announcement  was   customary  on   "  the  sea- 
board."    It  would  save  such  a  world  of  question- 
ing and  beating  about  the  bush. 
*'  Miss  Wiggins,  let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  an 


uncle  of  his'n,  just  come  down  from  Ionia  county,  th? 
town  of  Freemantle,  village  of  Breadalbane — come  away 
up  here  to  mill,  (they  ha'n't  no  mills  yet,  up  there.)  Uncle, 
this  is  Miss  Wiggms,  John  Wiggins'  wife,  up  yonder  on 
the  hill,  t'other  side  o'  the  mash — you  can  see  the  house 
from  here.     She 's  come  down  to  meetin'." 

With  regard  to  this  same  designation  of  His'n, 
we  have  seen  it  remarked  by  a  celebrated  French 
writer  as  a  beautiful  trait  of  the  women  of  Brittany 
that,  in  speaking  of  their  husbands,  they  always 
say  he,  or  him,  only,  thinking  it  unnecessary  to 
name  him,  as  if  the  other  party  must  know  there 
could  be  no  other  man  in  the  world  to  them.  Just 
so  affectionately  says  the  German  woman,  "  My 
Man,"  in  speaking  of  her  husband  ;  and  he,  no 
less,  "  My  Woman,"  in  speaking  of  her. 

The  essay  on  "  Idle  People"  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  in  the  book.  The  mode  of  making  re- 
ligious marriages  spoken  of  in  "  Chances  and 
Changes,"  was  new  to  us. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  has  acquired  a  reputation  by  the 
vivacity  and  interest  of  her  style,  which  gives  all 
she  writes  a  quick  circulation  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Her  manner  is  as  original  and  fresh  as  the 
people  she  describes.  There  is  an  exquisite  good 
humor,  with  dashes  of  a  rare  and  pungent  wit,  in 
all  she  says.  Her  sketches,  too,  are  so  true  to 
life,  that  many  of  her  most  general  descriptions 
have  been  regarded  as  portraits  of  particular  locali- 
ties and  persons.  Some  of  the  Great  Westerns, 
we  believe,  have  been  offended  by  the  freedom  of 
her  satire,  but  none  have  ever  failed  to  laugh  at 
her  fun.  Yet  as  sprightly  as  her  tales  appear, 
they  have  running  through  the  whole  of  them  an 
undercurrent  of  profounder  meaning. — Her  sympa- 
thies are  genial,  and  while  detecting  the  faults,  she 
does  full  justice  to  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Wes- 
tern settlers.  „       .u  t,   .     r.     • 

From  the  Boston  Couner. 

We  ever  welcome  with  pleasure  a  book  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Kirkland.  Her  books  are  genuine 
books.  They  are  the  growth  of  her  own  imnd, 
and  not  manufactured  by  a  book-making  process, 
taking  here  a  page,  and  there  a  paragraph,  as 
druggists  compound  medicines  by  pouring  out  of 
big  bottles  into  little  ones.  She  writes  of  what 
she  had  seen,  and  her  descriptions  are  fresh,  vivid, 
and  natural.  They  are  not  taken  at  second  hand. 
They  are  not  descriptions  of  descriptions.  Her 
style  is  natural  and  easy,  her  vein  of  humor  origi- 
nal, and  she  has  a  happy  power  of  seizing  and  de- 
lineating peculiarities  of  human  character.  Her 
descriptions  of  Western  life  and  manners  have  been 
received  with  great  favor,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  their  truth  and  freshness.  They 
are  contributions  to  American  literature,  strictly  so 
called;  not  tame  copies  of  foreign  orginals.  They 
are  full  of  the  flavor  of  the  soil. 

The  present  work  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
sketches,  and  essays,  marked  by  those  excellences 
of  matter  and  manner,  which  have  given  her  so 
honorable  a  place  among  our  writers.  The  grave 
and  the  gay  will  here  find  matter  suited  to  their 
respective  tastes.  It  will  introduce  the  quiet 
people  of  New  England  into  a  new  world,  very 
pleasant  to  read  about,  but  not  so  agreeable  to  par- 
take of.  Mrs.  Kirkland's  is  a  healthful  mind, 
with  an  excellent  foundation  of  strong,  good  sense. 
There  is  consequently  nothing  of  extravagance, 
exaggeration,  bitterness,  or  injustice  in  her  views 
and  pictures.  She  sees  all  that  is  good  in  Wes- 
tern life  and  manners,  and  is  not  so  fastidious  as  to 
be  unable  to  forgive  the  annoyances  which  a  sensi- 
tive spirit  must  encounter  there. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of 

Chesterfield;   including  numerous   Letters  noiv 

first  published  from  the  original  MSS.     Edited, 

with  Notes,  by  Lord  Mahon,  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

London.     1845. 

Two  scions  of  the  old  knightly  house  of  Stan- 
hope were  raised  to  the  peerage  of  James  L  The 
elder  (and  only  surviving)  branch  was  advanced  to 
the  earldom  of  Chesterfield  by  Charles  I.,  in  whose 
cause  its  zeal  and  sufferings  were  conspicuous. 
Two  of  its  cadets  earned  early  in  the  next  century 
by  great  public  services  the  separate  earldoms  of 
Stanhope  and  Harrington ;  and  in  the  former  of 
these  junior  lines  the  succession  of  remarkable 
abilities  has  ever  since  been  uninterrupted — a  cir- 
cumstance perhaps  unique.  We  believe,  taking 
the  blood  together,  not  one  race  in  Great  Britain 
has  produced  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  so  many  persons  of  real  and  deserved  emi- 
nence ;  but  still  for  the  brilliant  variety  of  his 
talents  and  attainments,  the  general  splendor  of 
his  career,  influence  and  fame,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  remains  the  faciU  princess  of  his 
house  and  name.  Either  as  statesman  or  diploma- 
tist, or  orator,  he  stood  below  no  contemporary 
who  never  held  the  prime  management  of  a  great 
party,  and  below  but  two  of  those  who  ruled  the 
empire.  As  the  ornament  and  oracle  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  the  model  of  taste  and  wit,  and  all  per- 
sonal graces  and  accomplishments,  his  supremacy 
was  undisputed  ;  but  it  is  to  his  connexion  with 
the  literature  and  literary  men  of  his  age  that  he 
owes  mainly  the  permanence  as  well  as  the  promi- 
nence of  his  celebrity.  He  survives  among  us, 
and  will  survive,  by  reason  of  his  connexion  with 
Pope,  Gay,  Atterbury,  Arhuthnot,  Swift,  Vol- 
taire, Johnson  ;  and  (though  we  are  far  from 
undervaluing  others  of  his  writings)  because  his 
letters  on  the  education  of  his  son  are  in  point  of 
style  a  finished  and  classical  work,  contain  instruc- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  life  that  will  never  be 
obsolete,  and  constitute  some  of  our  most  curious 
materials  for  estimating  the  moral  tone  of  aristo- 
cratic society  during  a  long  and  important  period 
of  English  history. 

These  famous  letters  were  published  the  year 
after  his  death,  and  have  since  gone  through  many 
editions  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  until  now  they 
had  received  even  a  decent  measure  of  editorial 
care.  Lord  Mahon  has  (with  a  few  trivial  and 
proper  omissions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series) 
reproduced  them  entire,  and  for  the  first  time  filled 
up  names  left  in  blank,  and  explained  hints  and 
allusions  which  the  lapse  of  another  generation 
would  have  condemned  to  hopeless  obscurity.  As 
the  original  editrix  was  actuated  solely  by  motives 
of  pecuniary  interest,  no  addition  to  the  text  could 
be  expected — she,  we  may  be  sure,  printed  every 
scrap  that  had  been  preserved.  They  are  now, 
however  incorporated  with  a  more  general  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  originally  dealt  with  in 
a  widely  different  manner.  Bishop  Chenevix  and 
Mr.  DayroUes  were  friends  of  Chesterfield,  and 
men  of  character  and  honor.  In  whatever  they 
communicated  to  tlie  public  they  had  a  just  regard 
for  the  claims  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living  :  if 
they  erred  at  all,  it  was  on  the  side  of  over-deli- 
cacy :  accordingly,  the  mutilations  were  severe ; 
and  as  respects  this,  the  larger  share  of  his  mate- 
rials, when  we  compare  Lord  Mahon 's  copy  with 
what  we  had  had  before,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 


say  that  he  has  given  us  a  new  work.     Whatever 
could  wound  anybody's  feelings  had  been  omitted  ; 
in  other  words,  a  very  large  proportion  of  what- 
ever could  throw  light  on  the  secret  history  of  par- 
ties and  public  men  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  time — 
very  many  letters  entirely — the  most  striking  para- 
graphs  of  half  the    rest.     The    lacuncR  are  now 
filled    up  as  far  as  was  possible — and  the  whole 
illustrated  by  notes,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
study   of  all  who  may   be  tempted  to  undertake 
task-s  of  this  description  ;  for  they  are  brief  and 
clear — and  wherever  a  judgment  was  called  for, 
convey  that  of  a  sagacious  mind  in  language  as 
terse  as  the    great  kinsman  himself  could   have 
employed.     Lord   Mahon   has  also  collected  and 
arranged  the  various  letters  that  had  more  recently 
emerged  in  the  Sufl^olk  correspondence,  the  March- 
mont  Papers,  Coxe's  ponderous  compilations,  and 
elsewhere.     We  are,  however,  we  must  confess, 
somewhat   surprised  that  his  diligence   has    not 
brought  out  more  of  absolute  novelty  in  this  way. 
Mr.  George  Berkely,  we  know,  had  kept  carefully 
some  specimens  of  Chesterfield's  epistolary  vein, 
even  of  the  boyish  Cambridge  time.     The  writer 
attained  extraordinary  repute  in  his  earliest  man- 
hood, and  he  lived  to  the  edge  of  eighty  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  all  but  unrivalled  admiration.     With 
such   social    connexions  and   predilections,    such 
literary   habits   and    facility,    his    correspondence 
must  have  been  vast — and  even  now  we  can  have 
seen  but  a  very  insignificant  fragment  of  it.     Where 
is  it  ?     Even  in  those  comparatively  careless  days, 
who  could   have  burnt  a  letter  of  Lord  Chester- 
field's?    We   have  no  doubt  that  in   the  reposi- 
tories of  those  who  represent  his  various  political 
and  fashionable  associates,  innumerable  relics  must 
still  be   lying  disinterred.     Lord  Mahon  tells  us 
that  he  inquired  in  vain  at  Bretby  ;  but  it  was  not 
there  that  we  should  have  expected  to  find  much 
— Lord   Chesterfield    was  the   last  man  to  keep 
copies  of  his  own  letters — we  should  greatly  doubt 
whether  he  ever  wrote  anything  twice  over  in  his 
life.     But   we   are  not  told  of  any  researches  in 
places  which   we  should  have  conjectured  to  be 
among    the    likeliest     for    discovery — at    Castle 
Ashby,  for  instance,  at  Stanmer,  at  Clumber,  or 
Jjongleat,  or  Hagley.     Among  his  closest  connex- 
ions was  that  with  Mr.  Waller,  the  last  male  rep- 
resentative of  the  poet,  himself  a  man  of  exten- 
sive acquirements,  an  elegant  scholar,  through  life 
a  student.     Where  are  the  Waller  MSS.?     Has 
Mr.  Upcott  no  information  of  their  fate?     Then, 
is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  a  very  consid- 
erable  body  of  Chesterfield   papers  exist   in  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  ?     The  earl's  brief  vice-royalty  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  honorable  feature  in  his  his- 
tory.    Some  inedited  letters  or  despatches  of  that 
date  were  quoted  with  eflfect  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  house  of  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  ;  ^ 
but  though  the  noble  editor's  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  the  point,  the  result  is  nil.     He  states 
that  his  applications  were  received  with  the  antici- 
pated courtesy  both  by  Lord  Normanby  and  by  the 
present  lord-lieutenant :  but  that  in  neither  case 
were  the  desired  documents  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Cosas  de  Espaiia : — we  think  it  highly  improbable 
that   a   trip   to   Dublin    (within    the   last   twelve 
months  at  all  events)  could  have  failed  of  its  re- 
ward.    But  as  no  man  ever  devoted  himself  to  the 
ladies  with  more  zeal,  or  carried  to  the  grave  with 
him  the  reputation  of  more  t  iumphant  success  in 
the  quest  of  their  favor,  nothing  certainly  strikes 
us  as  stranger  in  this  case  than  that  so  few  speci- 
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mens  should  have  yet  come  out  of  the  earl's  cor- 
respondence with  the  fair  sex.  That  he  hardly 
spent  a  morning  between  his  20th  and  his  50th 
year  without  penning  some  effusion  of  gallantry — 
nulla  dies  sine  lined — we  may  assume  as  not  less 
certain  than  his  regular  observance  of  the  toilette 
That  letters  of  this  class  should  not  have  been 
forthcoming  at  an  earlier  period,  no  one  can  be 
surprised  ; — but  we  can  scarcely  think  the  heirs, 
or  even  the  heiresses  of  the  beauties  concerned, 
would  feel  any  hesitation  in  now  producing  the 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  by  lh;it  peerless 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Did  the  adorable  Lady 
Fanny  Shirley,  for  example — of  his  devotion  to 
whom, 

"  In  that  eternal  whisper  which  begun 
Ten  years  ago,  and  never  will  be  done," 

we  have  hardly  any  record  but  in  this  couplet  of 
Hanbury  Williams,  and  one  or  two  not  always  de- 
cent songs  by  Chesterfield  himself — did  she  pre- 
serve none  of  her  worshipper's  epistles  ?  Did  Ma- 
dame de  Monconseil  destroy  all  but  the  evidently 
interrupted  as  well  as  mutilated  series  with  which 
it  was  left  for  Lord  Mahon  to  connect  her  name  1 

We  have  no  doubt  the  reception  of  these  vol- 
umes will  be  such  as  to  encourage  further  investi- 
gation not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  also 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland.  No 
Englishman  of  the  time  had  more  intimate  connex- 
ions with  foreign  courts  or  with  foreign  literati. 
He  was  as  much  at  home  in  France  as  Bolmgbroke 
or  Horace  Walpole — as  familiar  with  Germany  as 
Sir  C.  H.  Williams  ;  he  knew  Italy  well ;  and  had 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  Holland  than 
any  other  first-rate  Englishman  subsequent  to  Sir 
William  Temple.  Equally  admired  by  Voltaire 
and  Frederick  of  Prussia,  (who  used  to  call  him 
L'homme  d' Angleterre,)  he  contrived  to  keep  quite 
clear  of  their  feuds,  and  was  cultivated  and  con- 
fided in  by  both  to  the  last.  But  indeed  if  no  man 
was  more  feared  and  dreaded  for  satiric  wit  than 
Chesterfield,  and  if,  as  we  believe,  no  man  ever 
paid  dearer  for  the  indulgence  of  that  faculty  in  its 
results  to  his  political  ambition,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  no  great  wit  ever  passed  through  the  world 
with  so  few  social  quarrels.  We  may  be  sure  he 
practised  diligently  the  precept  so  often  inculcated 
on  his  son — "  Be  always  ready  to  embrace  any 
man  whom  you  don't  feel  entitled  or  disposed  to 
knock  down." 

We  may  also,  we  think,  consider  ourselves  as 
having  a  claim  on  Lord  Mahon  for  a  fuller  collec- 
tion than  has  as  yet  appeared  of  his  celebrated  re- 
lation's miscellaneous  works,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  We  know  that  some  "  Dialofjues  of  the 
Dead"  remain  in  manuscript,  and  have  heard  them 
highly  commended  by  a  most  excellent  judge. 
They  were,  we  suppose,  inspired  by  his  propensity 
for  quizzing  his  solemn  friend  Lyttleton,  and  with- 
held from  the  press  in  tenderness  to  the  respecta- 
ble victim.  Several  light  pieces  of  verse,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  his  pen,  are  only  to  be  found  in 
magazines  of  his  day,  or  in  books  of  elegant  ex- 
tracts. Others  inserted  as  his  by  Maty,  or  Maty's 
successor  in  the  confidence  of  Lady  Chesterfield, 
are  now  known  not  to  be  his  ;  though  we  can  see 
not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  with  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges,  (Collins  Peerage,  vol.  iii.,)  that  the 
earl  himself  ever  cl?^imed  in  any  sort  the  parentage 
of  a  stanza  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Sir  Eger- 
ton,  no  doubt,  disliked  Lord  Chesterfield  for  his 
sneers  at  the  bibliomania,  to  say  nothing  of  worse 


heresies  ;  but  we  believe  he  in  this  matter  allowed 
himself  to  be  mystified  by  the  eternal  malice  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  hated  Chesterfield  with  a 
perfect  hatred,  as  son,  as  partisan,  as  rival  wit — 
hated  him  as  a  substantive  magnate,  as  far  above 
the  gossip  of  coats  and  crests  as  above  accumulat- 
ing tea-pots  and  smelling-bottles — hated  him  even 
in  his  vices,  not  because  they  were  vices,  but  be- 
cause they  were  manlier  vices  than  his  own.  We 
infer  from  Lord  Mahon's  preface  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
Shirley  is  in  possession  of  various  things  hitherto 
inedited  ;  and  if  among  these  be  any  more  charac- 
ters equal  to  those  of  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney, 
Chatham,  Newcastle  and  Bute — or  to  that  now  for 
the  first  time  printed  of  Arbuthnot — the  public 
would  be  very  grateful  for  them.  But  at  any  rate 
Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works  have  long  been 
out  of  print ;  and  his  speeches,  his  political  tracts, 
his  essays  on  the  follies  and  affectations  of  his  day, 
his  songs  and  metrical  jeux  d'' esprit,  all  need  and 
are  well  entitled  to  revision  and  illustration  of  the 
same  kind  that  Lord  Mahon  has  now  bestowed  on 
the  gathered  specimens  of  his  Correspondence.* 

Prefixed  to  this  collection  is  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Chesterfield,  extracted  nearly  v(r- 
batim  from  the  third  volume  of  Lord  Mahon's  His- 
tory of  England,  with  some  additional  matter  ex- 
planatory of  his  immediate  task  and  objects.  The 
sketch  is  a  very  excellent  one — concise  yet  com- 
prehensive, and  in  a  style  highly  graceful.  As  a 
chapter  in  a  history,  a  preface  to  a  series  of  letters, 
or,  we  may  venture  to  say,  as  an  article  in  a  Re- 
view, nothing  could  be  better.  But  if  Lord  Mahon 
should,  as  we  hope  he  will,  undertake  a  general 
edition  of  Chesterfield's  works,  we  trust  he  will 
accompany  it  with  a  complete  biography.  Dr. 
Maty's  is  a  wretched  performance ;  it  is  true  he 
did  not  live  to  correct  it  finally  for  the  press  ;  but 
at  any  rate  he  wrote  so  close  on  the  time,  and  so 
entirely  under  the  directions  of  the  earl's  widow, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  even  had  his  abili- 
ties been  much  greater  than  they  were,  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  life  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  is  evi- 
dently in  leading-strings  where  his  pace  is  best, 
and  then  it  is  stiff  and  pompous  to  a  most  doctorial 
degree  of  absurdity.     Wherever  there  was  a  point 


*  Of  Chesterfield's  lighter  Essays,  one  of  the  best  is  that  on 
the  dress  of  women.  Two  classes  are  thus  neatly  disposed  of. 
Of  X\\Q plain  we  read — "Their  dress  must  not  rise  above  plain 
humble  prose;  any  attempts  beyond  it  amount  at  best  to  tise 
mock-heroic,  and  excite  laughter.  An  ugly  woman  should  by 
alt  means  avoid  any  ornament  that  may  draw  eyes  upon  her 
which  she  will  entertain  so  ill.  But  if  she  endeavors,  by  dint  of 
dress,  to  cram  her  deformity  down  mankind,  the  insolence  of  I  lie 
undertaking  is  resented  ;  and  when  a  Gorgon  curls  her  snakes  to 
charm  the  town,  she  would  have  no  reason  to  complam  of  some 
avenging  Perseus.  Ugly  women,  who  may  more  properly  be 
called  alhird  sex  than  a  part  of  the  fair  one,  should  publicly  re- 
nounce all  thoughts  of  their  persons,  and  turn  their  minds  an- 
other way ;  they  should  endeavor  to  be  honest  good-humored 
gentlemen  ;  they  may  amuse  themselves  with  field  sports,  and  a 
cheerful  glass  ;  and,  if  they  cot/Id  get  into  Parliamevt,  I  skoi/ld, 
for  my  own  part,  have  no  objection  to  it.  Should  I  be  asked 
how  a  woman  shall  know  she  is  ugly,  and  take  her  measures  ac- 
cordingly. I  answer  that,  in  order  to  judge  right,  she  must  not 
believe  her  eyes,  but  her  ears,  and  if  they  have  not  heard  very 
warm  addresses  and  applications,  she  may  depend  upon  it.  it 
was  the  deformity,  and  not  the  severity  of  her  countenance  that 
prevented  them. 

"There  is  another  sort  who  may  most  properly  be  styled  old 
offenders.  These  are  exceedingly  numerous:  witness  all  the 
public  places.  I  have  often  observed  septuagenary  great-grand- 
mothers adorned,  as  they  thought,  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, while  in  reality  they  looked  more  like  the  decayed  worms 
in  the  midst  oj"  their  own  silks.  Nay,  I  have  seen  tliem  proudly 
display  withered  necks,  shrivelled  and  decayed  like  their  mar- 
riage settlements,  and  which  no  hand  but  the  cold  hand  of  time 
had  visited  these  forty  years.  The  utmost  indulgence  I  can  al- 
low here  is  extreme  cleanlirvess,  that  they  may  not  offend  more 
senses  than  the  sight;  but  for  the  dress,  it  must  be  confined  to 
the  cler?y  and  the  tristibua." — Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  48,  49. 
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of  real  delicacy  or  difficulty,  he  either  flounders 
through  a  splash  of  unintelligible  verbosity,  or 
skips  the  whole  matter  with  the  lugubrious  smirk 
of  a  German  dancing-master.  Not  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  in  the  sequel  given  rise  to  serious 
debate  is  clearly  propounded — far  less  have  we  an 
opinion  on  it,  expressed  with  manly  directness  one 
way  or  another.  This  is  the  led-chaplain  style  of 
memoir — less  detestable  only  than  that  (now  more 
in  vogae)  of  the  valet  de  charabre.  Unfortunately 
it  so  happens  that  Lord  Mahon's  sketch,  having 
been  originally  drawn  up  for  the  purposes  of  a  gen- 
eral history,  omits  entirely  what  are  now  for  the 
majority  of  readers  the  most  interesting  of  the 
vexed  topics  alluded  to.  We  will  instance  the 
theorv,  gravely  transmuted  into  solemn  fact  by 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  that  Chesterfield  missed  the  fa- 
vor of  George  II.,  because  he  sought  it  by  courting 
Lady  Saffolk  instead  of  the  queen  ;  and  the  whole 
storv  of  his  connexion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Bos- 
well  ian  impression  as  to  which  is  still  so  prevalent 
as  to  have  inspired  perhaps  the  most  popular  pic- 
ture in  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  of  May, 
1845.  Lord  Mahon  is  by  talents  and  opportunities 
better  qualified  than  any  other  man  in  England  to 
write  a  worthy  life  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  It  is 
wanted :  and  we  shall  be  extremeljf  sorry  for  his 
sake  and  our  own  if  he  does  not  supply  this  blank. 
We  hear  with  pleasure  that  his  lordship  is  again  in 
office  :  for  our  experience  is  all  in  favor  of  Chester- 
field's dictum — "  the  men  who  go  through  most 
business  have  most  leisure." 

Meanwhile,  with  his  present  preface  before  us, 
there  would  be  considerable  imprudence  in  at- 
empting  another  sketch  of  the  earl's  life  on  the 
scale  suitable  for  this  journal.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, venture  merely  on  a  few  sentences  with  refer- 
ence to  one  or  two  of  the  circumstances  that  seem 
to  be,  even  now,  most  commonly  misapprehended 
or  misrepresented.  And  first,  let  us  take  Wal- 
pole's  story  about  Lady  Suffolk,  and  its  adoption 
by  worthy  Mr.  Coxe.  The  archdeacon,  in  his  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  says  : — 

"  Lord  Chesterfield  had  requested  the  queen  to 
speak  to  the  king  for  some  small  favor ;  the  queen 
promised,  but  forgot  it :  a  few  days  afterwards, 
recollecting  her  promise,  she  expressed  regret  at 
her  forgetfulness,  and  added  that  she  would  cer- 
tainly mention  it  that  day.  Chesterfield  replied 
that  her  majesty  need  not  give  herself  that  trouble, 
for  Lady  Suffolk  had  spoken  to  the  king.  The 
queen  made  no  reply  :  but  on  seeing  the  king,  told 
him  that  she  had  long  promised  to  mention  a  tri- 
fling request  to  his  majesty,  but  it  was  needless, 
because  Lord  Chesterfield  had  just  informed  her 
that  she  had  been  anticipated  by  Lady  SuflTolk. 
The  king,  who  always  preserved  great  decorum 
with  the  queen,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  have  it 
supposed  that  the  favorite  interfered,  was  extreme- 
ly displeased  with  both  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his 
mistress  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short 
time  Lady  Suffolk  went  to  Bath  for  her  health,  to 
return  no  more  to  court  :  Chesterfield  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office — and  never  heard  the  reason 
till  two  years  before  his  death ;  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  late  Earl  of  Orford  (Hor.  Walpole) 
that  his  disgrace  was  owing  to  his  having  offended 
the  queen  by  paying  court  to  Lady  SuflTolk." — Vol. 
ii.,  p.  283.     (Edit.  1816.) 

This  story  (embalmed  of  course  in  Walpole's 
own  Memoirs  of  George  II.,  which  Coxe  had  not 
then  seen)  has  since  been  repeated  in  we  know  not 
how  many  books  and  essays ;  and  yet  we  must  say 


that  we  think  the  editor  of  the  "  Suffolk  Letters  *' 
disproved  it  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  But  so  difficult  it  is  to 
dislodge  a  fiction,  hov/ever  flagrant,  which  flatters 
the  ordinary  mediocrity  of  our  race,  by  represent- 
ing the  acknowledged  master  in  any  department 
of  life  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  own  craft,  when 
practising  it,  as  he  supposed,  with  the  utmost  re- 
finement of  adroitness.  That  Chesterfield  should 
not  have  understood  the  interior  of  the  court  of 
George  II. — that  it  should  have  been  his  fate  to  be 
dismissed  from  that  court  in  1738,  and  to  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  his  dismissal, 
till  forty  years  afterwards  Horace  Walpole  cleared 
up  the  mystery  by  recalling  and  explaining  a  gau- 
cherie  and  a  betise  of  Chesterfield's  own — commit- 
ted when  the  earl  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  courtly  skill  and 
diplomatic  celebrity — the  heaviest  of  archdeacons 
never  chuckled  over  a  more  palpable  mare's  nest ; 
but  how  he  came  to  imbed  it  in  the  stifl'  clay  of  his 
own  historic  text  without  having  taken  the  slight- 
est trouble  to  compare  the  charmingly  precise  and 
particular  anecdote  of  a  Horace  Walpole  with  the 
dates  of  about  the  most  prominent  events  in  Lord 
Chesterfield's  public  career,  is  a  specimen  of  in- 
competency for  the  study  of  affairs  such  as  Clar- 
endon himself  could  hardly  have  prognosticated  for 
a  cathedral  close.  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mrs. 
Howard  were  intimately  acquainted  long  before 
the  lady  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Caroline  or 
of  George  11.  Their  friendship  continued  all 
through  the  time  when  the  lady's  favor  was  at  its 
height ;  and  it  was  during  that  very  time  that 
Chesterfield  occupied  in  succession  all  the  distin- 
guished offices  in  the  family  of  George  II.  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  opening  of  his  reign 
Chesterfield — anno  aetat.  32  ! — had  the  garter,  and 
became  at  once  Lord  Steward  of  the  liousehold 
and  Ambassador  to  the  Hague.  Chesterfield 
remained  at  the  Hague  four  years,  till  1732, 
by  which  time  it  was  well  known  to  him,  and  to 
all  Mrs.  Howard's  friends,  that  her  influence  had 
waned  to  a  shadow.  Immediately  on  his  return  to 
England  he  joined  the  parties  who  had  coalesced 
for  the  overthrow  of  Sir  R.  Walpole.  He  en- 
gaged forthwith  in  the  literary  warfare  against  the 
minister,  in  which  his  wit  and  sarcasm  rendered 
him  most  formidably  efficient ;  and  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  place  in  the  household  the  instant 
that  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  part  in  the 
parliamentary  opposition  to  Walpole's  great  Excise 
Bill.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  second  day  after 
that  bill  was  withdrawn  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds 
as  were  dismissed  at  the  same  time  from  their 
places  in  the  household,  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
Lords  Stair,  Marchmont,  and  Burlington  :  nay,  so 
unbridled  was  Sir  R.  Walpole's  resentment  of  that 
opposition,  that  he  at  the  same  moment  deprived 
Lord  Clinton  not  only  of  his  place  in  the  house- 
hold, but  of  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Devonshire  ; 
and  both  the  Duke  of  Bolton ^and  Lord  Cobham  of 
their  regiments  in  the  army.  This  was  the  mys- 
terious dismissal  of  April,  1732,  which  Horace 
Walpole  expounded  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1771  ! 
As  to  Mrs.  Howard,  she  became  Countess  of  Suf- 
folk in  1731 — from  the  hour  when  that  event  had 
set  her  at  ease  in  money  matters,  we  see  by  hei 
letters  that  she  was  well  disposed  to  retire  from 
court — but  she  did  not  leave  it  till  1735 — three 
years  after  that  dismissal  of  Chesterfield,  to  which 
Archdeacon  Coxe  represents  her  ladyship's  retire- 
ment as  the  ominous  preliminary  ! 
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To  conclude — Chesterfield's  letters  to  the  lady 
herself  contain  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  all 
along  completely  understood  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  Queen  Caroline.*  And  Lord  Mahon  has 
now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  a  very  curious  frag- 
ment on  the  character  of  Lady  Suffolk  hy  Chester- 
field, (vol.  ii.,  p.  440,)  which,  if  more  proof  were 
wanted,  distinctly  proves  the  same  thing. 

We  have  been  much  obliged  to  the  notes  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  Suffolk  Papers."  He  is,  however, 
mistaken  in  saying,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  85,)  that  Chester- 
field never  appeared  at  the  court  of  George  IL 
after  the  dismissal  of  April  13,  1732.  Fourteen 
years,  indeed,  passed  before  he  repeated  the  visit 
which  immediately  followed  the  withdrawal  of  his 
white  wand  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this, 
without  any  sort  of  reference  to  the  supposed  hos- 
tility of  Queen  Caroline — who  died  in  1737.  For 
some  years  previous  to  the  death  of  George  L, 
Chesterfield  had  been  the  favorite  among  many 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  majesty's  daughter  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal — Melosina  de  Schullen- 
burg,  created  in  her  own  right  Countess  of  Wal- 
singham,  and  considered,  as  long  as  her  father 
lived,  as  likely  to  turn  out  one  of  the  wealthiest 
heiresses  in  the  kingdom.  George  L  opposed  him- 
self to  the  young  lady's  inclinations  in  consequence 
of  Chesterfield's  notorious  addiction  to  gambling. 
She  took  her  own  way,  as  ladies  generally  do,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  Chesterfield's 
dismissal  from  court  had  followed,  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  immediately  on  his  return  from  a  four  years' 
residence  in  Holland — and  within  a  few  months 
more  Lady  Walsingham  became  Lady  Chester- 
field. Chesterfield's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square 
was  next  door  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's,  and 
from  this  time  he  was  domesticated  with  the  mo- 
ther as  well  as  the  daughter.  The  ancient  mis- 
tress suggested  and  stimulated  legal  measures  re- 
specting a  will  of  George  L,  which  George  H.  is 
said  to  have  suppressed  and  destroyed,  and  by 
which,  as  the  duchess  alleged,  the  late  king  had 
mads  a  splendid  provision  for  Lady  Walsingham  ; 
— and  at  last,  rather  than  submit  to  a  judicial  ex- 
amination of  the  afllkir,  George  IL  compromised 
the  suit  by  a  payment  of  jC20,000  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Chesterfield.  These  things  were  not 
likely  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  ex-lord  steward 
back  to  St.  James' — they  would  be  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  continued  exclusion. 
But  this  was  not  all  :  for  during  both  the  later 
years  of  Walpole,  and  under  Walpole's  immediate 
successors  too,  Chesterfield's  wit  was  turned  to  no 
point  more  assiduously  than  that  of  ridiculing  and 
disparaging  the  precious  electorate  and  all  its  con- 
cerns. German  connexions  and  subsidies — Ger- 
man powers  and  principalities — were  his  perpetual 
butt ;  nay,  the  military,  and  martinet,  and  army- 
tailor  propensities  of  (reorge  IL  were  exposed  by 
this  "  wit  among  lords  "  and  "  lord  among  wits," 
3»  mercilessly  as  the  innocent  farming  of  George 
III.  ever  was  by  Petfer  Pindar.  As  his  miscella- 
neous pieces,  especially  political,  are  now  in  few 
hands,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  vein  in  this  way,  in  the  heyday  of  his  vigor, 
and  we  submit  part  of  one  paper  in  Fog's  Journal, 
(the  Continuation  of  Mist's,)  January  17,  1736  : — 

"  My  friend  ****,  having  resided  some  time  at 
a  very  considerable  court  in  Germany,  had  there 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  German  prince, 
whose  dominions  and  revenues  were  as  small  as 

*  See  e.  g.  "  Suffolk  Letters,"  vol,  ii.,  p.  84. 


his  birth  was  great  and  illustrious  ;  there  are  some 
few  such  in  the  august  Germanic  body.  This 
prince  made  him  promise,  that  whenever  he  should 
return  to  England,  he  would  make  him  a  visit  in 
his  principality.  Accordingly,  about  two  years 
ago,  he  waited  upon  his  serene  highness ;  who, 
being  apprised  a  little  beforehand  of  his  arrival,  re- 
solved to  receive  him  with  all  possible  marks  of 
honor  and  distinction.  My  friend  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  himself  conducted  to  the  palace 
through  a  lane  of  soldiers  resting  their  firelocks, 
and  the  drums  beating  a  march.  His  highness, 
who  observed  his  surprise,  after  the  first  compli- 
ments, spoke  very  gravely  to  him  thus  : — 

"  '  I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  who  are  well  in- 
formed of  the  narrowness  both  of  my  territories 
and  my  fortune,  should  be  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  my  standing  forces  ;  but  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  the  present  critical  situation  of  my  affairs 
would  not  allow  me  to  remain  defenceless,  while 
all  my  neighbors  were  arming  around  me.  There 
is  not  a  prince  near  me  that  has  not  made  an  aug- 
mentation in  his  forces,  some  of  four,  some  of 
eight,  and  some  even  of  twelve  men  ;  so  that  you 
must  be  sensible  that  it  would  have  been  consist- 
ent neither  with  my  honor  nor  safety,  not  to  have 
increased  mine.  I  have  therefore  augmented  my 
army  up  to  forty  effective  men,  from  but  eight-and- 
twenty  that  they  were  before  ;  but  in  order  not  to 
overburden  my  subjects  with  taxes,  nor  oppress 
them  by  the  quartering  and  insolence  of  my  troops, 
as  well  as  to  remove  the  least  suspicion  of  my  de- 
signing anything  against  their  liberties,  to  tell  you 
the  plain  truth,  my  men  are  of  wax,  and  exercise 
by  clock-work.  You  may  easily  perceive,'  added 
he,  '  that  if  I  were  in  any  real  danger,  my  forty 
men  of  wax  are  just  as  good  a  security  to  me  as  if 
they  were  of  the  best  flesh  and  blood  in  Christen- 
dom :  as  for  the  dignity  and  show,  they  answer 
those  purposes  full  as  well ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  cost  me  so  little,  that  our  dinner  will  be  much 
the  better  for  it.' 

"  My  friend  respectfully  signified  to  him  his  sin- 
cere approbation  of  his  wise  and  prudent  measures, 
and  assures  me  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen 
finer  bodies  of  men,  better-sized,  nor  more  warlike 
countenances. 

"  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  this  wise  and 
warlike  potentate  struck  me  immediately,  as  a  hint 
that  might  be  greatly  improved  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage. I  have  turned  it  every  way  in  my 
thoughts  with  the  utmost  care,  and  shall  now  pre- 
sent it  to  my  readers,  willing  however  to  receive 
any  further  lights  and  assistance  from  those  who 
are  more  skilled  in  military  matters  than  1  am. 

"  I  therefore  humbly  propose,  that,  from  and 
after  the  25th  day  of  March  next,  1736,  the  pres- 
ent numerous  and  expensive  army  be  totally  dis- 
banded, the  commission  officers  excepted  ;  and  that 
proper  persons  be  authorized  to  contract  with  Mrs. 
Salmon,  for  raising  the  same  number  of  men  in 
the  best  of  wax.  The  said  persons  be  likewise 
authorized  to  treat  with  that  ingenious  mechanic, 
Myn  Heer  Yon  Pinchbeck,  for  the  clock-work  ne- 
cessary for  the  said  number  of  land  forces. 

"  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  of  late,  but  alas 
in  vain,  to  bring  up  our  present  army  to  the  nicety 
and  perfection  of  a  waxen  one  ;  it  has  proved  im- 
possible to  get  such  numbers  of  men,  all  of  the 
same  height,  the  same  make,  with  their  own  hair, 
timing  exactly  together  the  several  motions  of 
their  exercise,  and,  above  all,  with  a  certain  mili- 
tary fierceness  that  is  not  natural  to  British  coun- 
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tenances  :  even  some  very  considerable  officers 
have  been  cashiered  for  vpanling  some  of  the  prop- 
erties OF  WAX. 

"  By  my  scheme  all  these  inconveniences  will 
be  entirely  removed;  the  men  will  be  all  of  the  same 
size,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  of  the  same  fea- 
tures and  complexion  ;  the  requisite  degree  of 
fierceness  may  be  given  them  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  whiskers,  scars,  and  such  like  indications 
of  courage,  according  to  the  taste  of  their  respec- 
tive officers  ;  and  their  exercise  will,  by  the  skill 
and  care  of  Myn  Heer  Von  Pinchbeck,  be  in  the 
highest  German  taste,  and  may  possibly  arrive  at 
the  one  motion,  that  great  desideratum  in  our  dis- 
cipline. The  whole,  thus  ordered,  must  certainly 
furnish  a  more  delightful  spectacle  than  any  hither- 
to exhibited,  to  such  as  are  curious  of  reviews  and 
military  exercitations.  But  give  me  leave  to  say 
too,  that  an  army  thus  constituted  will  be  very  far 
from  being  without  its  terror,  and  will  doubtless 
strike  all  the  fear  that  is  consistent  with  the  liber- 
ties of  a  free  people. 

'*  Our  British  monarchs  in  the  Tower  are  never 
beheld  but  with  the  profoundest  respect  and  rever- 
ence ;  and  that  bold  and  manly  representation  of 
Henry  VIIL  never  fails  to  raise  the  strongest  im- 
ages of  one  kind  or  another  in  its  beholders. 

"  My  readers  will  observe,  that  I  only  propose  a 
reduction  of  the  private  men,  for,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, I  would  by  no  means  touch  the  commis- 
sions of  the  officers.  As  they  are  all  in  parliament, 
I  might  be  suspected  of  political  views,  which  I 
protest  I  have  not.  I  would  therefore  desire  that 
the  present  set  of  officers  may  keep  the  keys,  to 
wind  up  their  several  regiments,  troops,  or  compa- 
nies ;  and  that  a  master-key  to  the  whole  army  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  general-in-chief  for  the 
time  being,  or,  in  default  of  such,  in  the  hands  of 
the  prime  minister.  I  would  further  provide,  that, 
in  the  disbanding  the  present  army,  an  exact  ac- 
count should  be  taken  of  every  soldier's  right  of 
voting  in  elections  ;  and  that  the  like  number  of 
votes,  and  for  the  same  places,  shall  be  reserved  to 
every  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  of  this  new 
army ;  these  votes  to  be  given  collectively  by  the 
officers  of  the  said  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  in 
as  free  and  uninfluenced  a  manner  as  hath  at  any 
time  been  practised  within  these  last  twenty 
years. 

*'  Moreover,  I  would  provide,  that  Mann  and 
Day*  shall,  as  at  present,  have  the  entire  clothing 
of  this  new  army  ;  so  scrupulous  am  I  of  distress- 
ing the  administration." 

Even  the  turning  lathe  at  Kensington  does  not 
escape.  This  is  from  No.  32  of  a  paper  called 
"  Common  Sense,"  in  1737  : — 

"  The  players  who  get  their  parts  by  heart,  and 
are  to  stimulate  but  for  three  hours,  have  a  regard, 
in  choosing  those  parts,  to  the  natural  bent  of  their 
genius.  Penkethman  never  acted  Cato  ;  nor  Booth, 
Scrub ;  and  I  would  much  rather  be  an  excellent 
shoemaker  than  a  ridiculous  and  inept  minister  of 
state.  I  greatly  admire  our  industrious  neighbors, 
the  Germans,  for  many  things ;  but  for  nothing 
more  than  their  steady  adherence  to  the  voice  of 
Nature  ;  they  indefatigably  pursue  the  way  she 
has  chalked  out  to  them,  and  never  deviate  into 
any  irregularities  of  character.     Thus  many  of  the 


*  A  firm  of  woollen -drapers  in  the  Strand;  the  first  of  them 
was  errandfalher  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  correspondent  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole — who,  by  the  way,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Geor?e 
III.,"  just  published  (vol.  ir.,  p.  19,)  expressly  calls  Mann  his 
eouain. 


first  rank,  if  happily  turned  to  mechanics,  have 
employed  their  whole  lives  in  the  incatenation  of 
fleas,  or  the  curious  sculpture  of  cherry-stones  ; 
but  none,  that  I  have  heard  of,  ever  deviated  into 
an  attempt  at  wit.  Nay,  due  care  is  taken  even  in 
the  education  of  their  princes,  that  they  may  be  fit 
for  something,  for  they  are  always  instructed  in 
some  other  trade  besides  that  of  government ;  so 
that,  if  their  genius  does  not  lead  them  to  be  able 
princes,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  are  excellent  turn- 
ers." 

In  a  graver  sheet  of  the  same  paper,  (January, 
1739,)  after  much  laudation  of  Hanover,  we  are 
told — 

"  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  to  a  country  from  a  wise  and  a 
frugal  administration,  than  the  great  improvements 
of  that  electorate,  under  the  successive  govern- 
ment of  his  late  and  his  present  majesty.  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  electorate,  at  the  time  of  his 
late  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  jC300,000  a 
year  ;  and  yet  soon  afterwards  the  considerable 
purchases  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  made  for 
above  £500,000  sterling.  Not  long  after  this,  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  electorate  was  raised  much 
above  what  it  was  before  thought  able  to  maintain, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  upon  that  high  estab- 
lishment. Since  his  present  majesty's  accession  to 
the  electorate,  notwithstanding  that  the  expenses 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year  equal,  at  least 
the  revenue  of  Hanover,  yet,  by  a  prudent  and  fru- 
gal management,  a  million  sterling  at  least  has 
been  laid  out,  over  and  above,  in  new  acquisi- 
tions." 

Small  wonder  that  Chesterfield  gained  nothing 
by  the  downfall  of  Walpole,  though  no  one  had 
labored  for  that  downfall  with  more  persevering 
energy  both  of  voice  and  pen.  Small  wonder  that 
even  in  the  second  of  the  succeeding  cabinets  he 
found  no  place ;  it  was  more  than  sufficient  that 
his  friends  should  be  able  to  nominate  him  for 
another  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  for  the  lieuten- 
ancy of  Ireland,  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold 
with  his  embassy.  He  performed  his  Dutch  busi- 
ness (as  on  the  former  occasion)  with  admirable 
skill — and  repaired  to  the  seat  of  his  viceroyalty  on 
the  rumor  of  invasion  in  the  autumn  of  1745 — but 
still  without  ever  being  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign.  It  was  the  consummate  prudence, 
firmness,  and  even  now  astonishing  success  of  his 
brief  Irish  administration — his  success  in  keeping 
Ireland  perfectly  tranquil  all  through  the  Jacobite 
insurrection — nay,  in  producing  and  maintaining, 
at  such  a  juncture,  a  more  general  appearance  of 
good  will  towards  the  English  government  than 
has  ever  since,  we  believe,  been  exhibited  there 
during  even  so  short  a  space  as  eight  months  to- 
gether— it  was  this  great  service — especially  as 
contrasted  with  the  oflence  of  his  anti-Carteret 
friends  in  threatening  a  strike  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  rebellion — it  was  this  that  finally  subdued  the 
very  excusable  antipathy  and  jealousy  of  George 
n.*  The  earl's  gracious  reception  on  his  return 
to  London,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  subsequent 
intercourse  between  him  and  the  king,  being  nar- 
rated fully  by  Dr.  Maty,  besides  being  embellish- 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  "iVIemoirs  of  George  II."  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Coxe ;  for  in  his  later  publication  on  the  Pel- 
ham  ministry,  (vol.  i.,  p.  346,)  when  he  narrates  these  transac- 
tions, he  does  not  recur  to  Horace  Wal pole's  story  about  Lad>' 
Suffolk,  but  justly  describes  George  II.  as  having,  until  1746, 
"  f  istered  a  strong  resentment  against  Chesterfitld  for  hisybntier 
virulent  invectives  against  Hanoverian  predilections. 
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ed  with  some  lively  caricatures  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  truth  of 
the  case  should  have  escaped  the  sharp-sighted 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  Correspondence. 

Chesterfield  now  exchanged  his  lord  lieutenancy 
for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in  England — a 
change  alike  unfortunate  for  himself,  for  his  sove- 
reign, and,  we  are  most  seriously  persuaded,  for 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  empire.  He  came 
to  take  part  in  an  administration  with  the  heads  of 
which  he  never  cordially  agreed  on  the  main  ques- 
tion of  their  foreign  policy  ;  and  a  variety  of  col- 
lisions, the  details  of  which  are  no  longer  of 
general  interest,  produced  his  resignation  of  the 
seals,  in  1748 — which  proved  to  be  his  final  retire- 
ment from  official  life — he  being  at  that  time  only 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full 
possession  of  talents  and  experience  such  as  no 
contemporary  surpassed.  Had  he  continued  in 
Ireland  for  but  a  few  years  more — heartily  ani- 
mated as  he  was  with  an  interest  in  the  country,  a 
warm  love  of  the  people,  a  thorough  conviction 
that  a  course  of  steady  impartial  government,  a 
fixed  discountenancing  of  jobs  of  every  sort  and 
kind,  and  the  cordial  promotion  of  national  indus- 
try in  all  departments — the  whole  administration 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  fostering  whatever 
was  at  once  Irish  and  good,  and  of  discouraging 
whatever  needlessly  irritated  the  prejudices  of  a 
naturally  generous  and  affectionate  race  of  men — 
had  Lord  Chesterfield  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
Dublin  for  ten  years  in  place  of  eight  months,  we 
think  it  almost  impossible  that  he  should  not  have 
accomplished  more  for  the  civilization,  of  the 
people,  the  improvement  of  the  country's  re- 
sources, and  the  obliteration  of  its  long-descended 
feuds  and  bitternesses,  than  could  have  been  looked 
for  from  twenty  years  of  any  lord  lieutenant  since 
the  revolution.  It  was  a  grievous  blunder  that 
removed  from  Ireland,  which  needed  a  first-rate 
man,  a  first-rate  man  for  whom  the  first  place  was 
not  open  in  England,  and  who  could  nowhere  be 
satisfied  long  to  fill  any  place  but  the  first. 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  a  quotation  from 
Lord  Mahon  : — 

"  Chesterfield's  second  embassy  to  Holland,  in 
1745,  confirmed  and  renewed  the  praises  he  had 
acquired  by  the  first.  So  high  did  his  reputation 
stand  at  this  period,  that  Sir  Watkin  Wynn, 
though  neither  his  partisan  nor  personal  friend, 
once  in  the  house  of  commons  reversed  in  his  favor 
Clarendon's  character  of  Hampden,  saying  that 
'  liord  Chesterfield  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue 
to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  an)'^  worthy 
action.'  At  home  his  career,  though  never,  as  I 
think,  inspired  by  a  high  and  pervading  patriotism, 
deserves  the  praise  of  humane,  and  liberal,  and 
far-sighted  policy.  Thus,  after  the  rebellion,  while 
all  his  colleagues  thought  only  of  measures  of 
repression — the  dungeon  or  the  scaffold — disarm- 
ing acts  and  abolition  acts — we  find  that  Chester- 
field '  was  for  schools  and  villages  to  civilize  the 
Highlands.'  But  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant 
and  useful  part  of  his  career  was  his  lord  lieuten- 
ancy of  Ireland.  It  was  he  who  first,  since  the 
revolution,  made  that  office  a  post  of  active  exer- 
tion. Only  a  few  years  before,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  had  given  as  a  reason- for  accepting  it, 
that  it  was  a  place  where  a  man  had  business 
enough  to  hinder  him  from  falling  asleep,  and  not 
enough  to  keep  him  awake!  Chesterfield,  on  the 
contrary,  left  nothing  undone,  nor  for  others  to  do. 
Being  once  asked  how  he  was  able  to  go  through 


so  many  affairs,  he  answered,  ''  Because  I  never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  I  can  do  to-day." 
Chesterfield  was  also  the  first  to  introduce  at  Dub- 
lin— long  as  it  had  reigned  in  London — the  prin- 
ciple of  impartial  justice.  It  is  no  doubt  much 
easier  to  rule  in  Ireland  on  one  exclusive  principle 
or  on  another.  It  is  very  easy,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  to  choose  the  great  Protestant  families 
for  '  Managers,'  to  see  only  through  their  eyes, 
and  to  hear  only  through  their  ears  ;  it  is  very 
easy,  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  to  become 
the  tool  and  champion  of  Roman  Catholic  agi- 
tators ;  but  to  hold  the  balance  even  beiween  both  ; 
to  protect  the  establishment,  yet  never  wound 
religious  liberty  ;  to  repress  the  lawlessness,  yet 
not  chill  the  affections,  of  that  turbulent  but  w  arm- 
hearted  people  ;  to  be  the  arbiter,  not  the  slave, 
of  parties  :  this  is  the  true  object  worthy  that  a 
statesman  should  strive  for,  and  fit  only  for  the 
ablest  to  attain  !  '  I  came  determined,'  writes 
Chesterfield  many  years  afterwards,  '  to  proscribe 
no  set  of  persons  whatever,  and  determined  to  be 
governed  by  none.  Had  the  Papists  made  any 
attempt  to  put  themselves  above  the  law,  I  should 
have  taken  good  care  to  have  quelled  them  again. 
It  was  said  that  my  lenity  to  the  Papists  had 
wrought  no  alteration  either  in  their  religious  or 
their  political  sentiments.  I  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  ;  but  surely  that  was  no  reason  for  cruelty 
towards  them.'  Yet  Chesterfield  did  not  harshly 
censure,  even  where  he  strongly  disapproved  ;  but 
often  conveyed  a  keen  reproof  beneath  a  good- 
humored  jest.  Thus,  being  informed  by  some  ex- 
asperated zealot  that  his  coachman  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  went  every  Sunday  to  mass — '  Does 
he,  indeed?'  replied  the  lord  lieutenant,'!  will 
take  good  care  that  he  shall  never  drive  me  there  !' 
When  he  first  arrived  at  Dublin,  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion was  bursting  forth  in  tlie  sister  kingdom, 
and  threatened  to  extend  itself  to  a  country  where 
so  many  held  the  faith  of  the  young  Pretender. 
With  a  weak  and  wavering,  or  a  fierce  and  head- 
long lord  lieutenant— with  a  Grafton  or  a  Strafford 
— there  might  soon  have  been  another  Papist  army 
at  the  Boyne.  But  so  able  were  the  measures  of 
Chesterfield  ;  so  clearly  did  he  impress  upon  the 
public  mind  that  his  moderation  was  not  w  eakness, 
nor  his  clemency  cowardice  ;  but  that,  to  quote  his 
own  expression,  '  his  hand  should  be  as  heavy  as 
Cromwell's  upon  them  if  they  once  forced  him  to 
raise  it ;' — so  well  did  he  know  how  to  scare  the 
timid,  while  conciliating  the  generous,  that  this 
alarming  period  passed  over  with  a  degree  of  tran- 
quillity such  as  Ireland  has  not  often  displayed 
even  in  orderly  and  settled  times.  This  just  and 
wise — wise  because  just — administration  has  not 
failed  to  reward  him  with  its  meed  of  fame  ;  his 
authority  has,  I  find,  been  appealed  to  even  by 
those  who,  as  I  conceive,  depart  most  widely  from 
his  maxims  ;  and  his  name,  I  am  assured,  lives  in 
the  honored  remembrance  of  the  Irish  people,  as, 
perhaps,  next  to  Orniond,  the  best  and  worthiest 
in  their  long  vice-regal  line." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  9-11. 
This  eloquent  passage  is  now  reproduced  ex- 
actly as  it  first  appeared  in  1839.  We  cannot  read 
it  over  whhout  again  expressing  our  hope  that 
Lord  Mahon  may  yet  expand  and  illustrate  its 
statements.  There  are  some  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies in  Chesterfield's  language,  and  conduct 
too,  as  to  the  Irish  Romanists,  on  which  Burke 
has  left  us  a  fierce  commentary  in  the  letter  to  Sir 
H.  Langrishe,  but  as  to  which  we  think  it  proba- 
ble the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle  might  yet  furnish 
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a  vindication.  To  these  points  Lord  Mahon  makes 
no  allusion  ;  and,  as  matters  stand,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently puzzling.  We  think  even  here  he  might 
have  said  more  on  the  good  effects  in  Ireland  of 
what  was  precisely  the  source  of  his  chief  difficul- 
ties and  disasters  in  his  political  career  at  home. 
The  wit  of  the  viceroy  had  a  thousand  charms  for 
the  Irish,  and  no  terrors.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
jokino  with  anybody  :  he  could  give  and  take  with 
equal  readiness  ;  and  even  what  to  us  now-a-days 
seem  very  indecorous  jokes,  to  have  come  from  a 
man  of  his  years,  to  say  nothing  of  his  station, 
were  enjoyed  and  reciprocated  at  Dublin  with  most 
unceremonious  glee.  Lord  Mahon  does  not  for- 
get the  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  whole  of 
his  lieutenancy,  as  also  while  secretary  of  state 
afterwards,  the  earl  had  resolution  to  abstain 
wholly  from  the  gaming-table,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  he  reappeared  at  White's  the  very 
evening  he  resigned  the  seals.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  he  exerted  himself  in  every  way,  by  precept 
and  by  example,  and  with  considerable  success,  to 
put  down  the  habits  of  deep  drinking  in  Irish 
society ;  and  no  lieutenant  could  have  had  a 
chance  of  success  in  that  direction  unless  one  dis- 
posed and  qualified  to  enter  freely  into  all  the  un- 
brutal  parts  of  convivial  enjoyment — one  capable 
of  reconciling  even  George  Faulkener  by  copious- 
ness of  merriment  to  scant  of  clai'et.  We  fear  he 
set  a  bad  enough  example  as  to  some  other  mat- 
ters, but  even  this  promoted  his  popularity  with 
high  and  low.  We  fear  also  that  Lord  Chester- 
field's patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (such  as 
that  was — a  much  nearer  approach  to  patronage, 
at  all  events,  than  they  had  experienced  since 
1688)  had  its  root,  partly  at  least,  in  his  general 
indifference  to  religion  ;  but  on  that  subject  we 
shall  say  something  by-and-by.  Meantime  he 
condensed  much  wisdom  into  his  parting  sentence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford — '*5e  more  afraid  of 
Poverty  than  of  the  Pope.^^ 

Chesterfield  resigned  the  seals  in  1748 — and 
whoever  was  the  penman  of  the  once  celebrated 
tract  entitled  "  An  Apology  for  a  late  Resigna- 
tion," we  have  no  doubt  that  it  states  truly  the 
ground  of  his  retirement — namely,  his  aversion  to 
the  war  and  his  resentment  of  his  cousin  New- 
castle's interference  with  the  proper  patronage  of 
his  office.  That  he  at  the  time  meant  his  retire- 
ment to  be  final,  Lord  Mahon  seems  to  believe 
fully — but  here  we  cannot  agree  with  the  editor. 
We  consider  it  much  more  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  very  willing  to  take  office  again — upon 
the  great  changes  produced  by  the  death  of  Pel- 
ham  especially — but  for  the  sad,  to  him  of  all  men 
the  most  grievous,  infirmity  of  deafness,  which  — 
within  but  a  few  years  after  1748 — though  it  might 
not  materially  interfere  with  his  efficiency  as  a 
parliamentary  orator,*  must  have  unfitted  him  for 
watchmg  and  participating  in  the  tide  of  debate,  as 
would  have  been  expected  from  an  official  leader 
in  the  house  of  lords.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the 
*'  Apology,"  Coxe,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Douglas,  ascribes  it  to  Mallet  (Life  of  Lord  Wal- 
pole,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206.)  Lord  Mahon  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
254)  does  not  allude  to  this  claim,  but  seems  to 
attach  more  weight  to  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole 
to  Sir   H.  Mann,  (December,   1748,)   where  the 

*  Even  Horace  Walpole  admits  to  Mann,  in  December,  1743, 
that  the  finest  speech  he  ever  heard  w^as  one  of  Chesterfield's. 
Horace  had  heard,  when  he  wrote  this,  his  own  father,  and  Pul- 
teney,  and  Carteret,  and  Wyndham,  and  Mansfield,  and  Chat- 
ham. 


pamphlet  is  given  to  Lord  Marchmont,  who, 
Horace  adds,  had  nearly  lost  his  own  place  in  con- 
sequence. To  this  piece  of  evidence  we  can  op- 
pose the  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole  himself  at  a 
later  date  ;  for  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  George  II."  he 
expressly  calls  it  "  Chesterfield  s  book'' — and, 
moreover,  we  have  now  before  us  the  copy  of  the 
"  Apology"  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  Auction, 
and  on  its  title-page  in  Horace's  aut()gra;[jh  are 
these  words — "  Lord  Chesterfield's."  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  Lord  Mahon  placed  more  re- 
liance on  Chesterfield's  own  disclaimer  at  the  time 
to  Mr.  Dayrolles,  viz.,  "  Upon  my  word  and  honor, 
so  far  am  I  from  having  tiny  hand  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  it,  that  I  do  not  so  much  as  guess  the 
author,  though  1  have  done  all  I  could  to  fish  him 
out."  (April  8,  1748.)  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  very  formality  and  solemnity  of  this  disclaimer, 
addressed  to  his  intimate  friend  the  resident  at  the 
Hague,  would  to  us  have  seemed  very  suspicious ; 
for  it  is  clear,  from  not  a  few  passages  {now  first 
pvblished)  in  his  correspondence  with  this  very 
gentleman,  that  Chesterfield  had  no  faith  in  the 
post-office.  He  says  to  Dayrolles  shortly  before 
his  resignation,  (January,  1748,)  "  Write  to  me 
from  time  to  time  as  usual — but  remember  I  shall 
be  no  longer  master  of  the  post — therefore  let  no 
letter  that  comes  by  it  contain  anything  but  what 
will  bear  an  opening  previous  to  mine,"  (vol.  iii., 
p.  238,)  and  in  Apiil,  after  he  had  resigned,  he 
says,  "  Don't  send  me  the  name  in  a  letter  by  the 
post,  for  I  know  that  most  letters  to  and  from  me 
are  opened,"  [ihid.,  p.  257.]  We  put  Chester- 
field's denial  to  Dayrolles,  in  a  word,  on  the  same 
foot  with  Swift's  denial  of  his  concern  in  Gulliver 
to  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  and  account  for  it  in  the 
same  way.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
pamphlet  and  believe  that  Lord  Chesterfield  read 
it  without  a  suspicion  who  wrote  it.  It  could  have 
come  from  no  man  but  one  intimately  conversant 
with  the  interior  state  of  the  cabinet,  and  with  the 
secret  occurrences  of  Chesterfield's  own  vexed 
career  as  secretary.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
pamphlet  was  dictated  by  Chesterfield,  and  think  it 
most  likely  that  Mallet,  not  Marchmont,  held  the 
pen.  Some  few  inelegancies  in  the  language  are 
probably  marks  of  Mallet's  hand — but  these,  and 
even  certain  inflated  compliments  to  Lord  Chester- 
field's wit,  may  have  been  studiously  introduced 
by  the  master  himself — parts  of  his  blind. 

On  his  resignation,  George  II.  offered  him  a 
dukedom  ;  but  Chesterfield,  whom  so  many  think 
of  as  a  perfect  peacock  of  vanity,  declined  that  dis- 
tinction. He  did  not  approve  of  Lord  Johns  and 
Lord  Charleses. 

During  his  brief  tenure  of  the  seals  as  secretary 
occurred  that  address  and  dedication  to  him  of  the 
plan  or  prospectus  of  the  English  Dictionary  with 
which  Boswell's  narrative  still  connects  in  the 
popular  mind  impressions  bitterly  adverse  and 
(we  think)  quite  unjust  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  We 
fancy  few  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  actual 
positions  of  the  earl  and  Johnson  in  November, 
1747.  Samuel  Johnson  was  anno  atat.  38,  not 
our  and  Boswell's  Dr.  Johnson.  Boswell  himself 
never  saw  him  till  sixteen  years  later.  Visiting 
London  in  1760  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  chance 
through — Derrick  the  poet,  but  that  failed.  In 
1761  he  had  another  glimpse  through — Sheridan 
the  elocutionist,  but  that  failed.  In  May,  1763, 
his  hopes  were  crowned — by  an  introduction  in  the 
back  shop  of  Tom  Davies !  But  what  had  excited 
even  -Boswell's  nervous  curiosity  even  in  1760 1— 
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Between  1747  and  then  Johnson  had  shot  up  to  a 
giant  In  1747  he  had  published  nothing  that  we 
now  value  him  for  except  his  "  London,"  and  his 
Life  of  Savage.  By  1760  he  was  the  Doctor,  the 
author  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Adventurer,  of 
Rasselas,  and  of  the  Dictionary,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and 
even  then  we  see  what  were  the  sort  of  channels 
through  which  a  gentleman  of  birth,  fortune,  and 
talents,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  works  twice 
failed,  and  ultimately  succeeded,  in  getting  access 
to  his  society.  In  1747  Chesterfield  was  fifty- 
three,  and  secretary  of  state.  Johnson's  good 
friend,  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  address  the  plan  to  the  brilliant 
and  literary  minister — but  Dodsley  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  my  lord,  and  Johnson  waited  on  him  in 
person  with  his  prospectus,  whereupon  he  had 
patched  sundry  elaborate  eulogies  of  the  patron  in 
fore — phrases  most  magniloquent,  which  he  must 
have  concocted  with  some  twinges  of  conscience, 
as  Chesterfield,  though  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  was 
at  least  as  well  known  as  a  gambler,  a  voluptuary, 
an  infidel — and  a  whig.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
immortalized  grievances  of  his  alleged  reception — 
he  had  the  secretary's  approval  of  the  plan,  but 
what  his  friend  Tyers  calls  the  "  substantial  proofs 
of  approbation,"  were  limited  to  one  donation 
often  guineas — and  Samuel  Johnson,  beside  being 
actually  kept  waiting  one  day  for  some  time  in  the 
secretary's  antechamber,  had  the  mortification  to 
see  Colley  Cibber  come  out  as  he  was  invited  to 
walk  in.  Kept  waiting! — Samuel  Johnson  had 
not  had  much  experience  of  Whitehall.  Only  ten 
guineas  ! — He  had  received  no  more  for  his  "  Lon- 
don"— he  got  but  fifteen  in  1748  for  his  "  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes."  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  Boswell 
in  reference  to  another  yet  later  payment — "  Ten 
pounds  were  to  me  at  that  time  a  great  sum." 

Boswell  could  not  deny  that  when,  after  an 
interval  of  eight  years,  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
at  last  published,  Chesterfield  recommended  it 
promptly  and  eflicaciously  by  two  papers  in  "The 
World" — but  he  calls  this  *' a  courtly  device"  to 
cover  the  "  neglect"  of  the  intervening  years,  and 
ascribes  Johnson's  famous  letter  to  indignation 
mainly  at  this  "  courtly  device."  Imprimis,  the 
plan  or  prospectus  was  admirably  WTitten,  but  still 
it  was  only  a  plan.  Its  writer  was  known  to  Ches- 
terfield merely  as  a  clever  Giiib-strect  author — the 
companion  of  the  Savages — the  hack  of  Cave  and 
Dodsley.  How  could  he  be  sure  that  the  plan 
would  ever  be  executed?  Are  either  earls  as 
earls,  or  earls  as  secretaries  of  state,  expected 
now — were  they  really  expected  then — to  provide 
"substantially"  for  the  support  of  any  stranger 
who  announces  a  great  literary  work  while  he 
shall  be  composing  the  work — a  work  which  pos- 
sibly he  may  have  no  serious  intention  to  compose 
— a  work  which  very  possibly  he  may  never  be 
able  to  complete,  (for  the  cleverest  do  not  always 
calculate  exactly  the  qvid  valeant  humeri) — a  work, 
finally,  which  if  composed  and  completed  well,  is 
sure  to  turn  out  highly  profitable  to  somebody — 
but  not  assuredly  to  the  earl  or  the  secretary  ! 
Secundo,  notwithstanding  Johnson's  sonorous  puflTs 
of  the  earl's  taste  and  genius,  his  plan  was  without 
question  addressed  to  the  earl  because  he  was  the 
secretary.  Now  he  ceased  to  be  the  secretary 
very  soon  after  the  plan  was  submitted  to  him — in 
about  four  months  after  that  awful  waiting  in  the 
salle  des  pas  perdus;  and  might  he  not  be  excused 
if  he  put  the  same  construction  on  the  puffs  that 
we  do,  and  considered  that  if  the  announced  lexi- 


con was  really  entitled  to  "substantial"  encour- 
agement throughout  the  various  stages  of  its 
embryo  progress,  the  author  (or  rather  the  pub- 
lishing undertakers,)  ought  to  look  not  to  Philip 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  but  to  whoever  succeeded 
him  as  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state?  But 
terfio — Chesterfield  retired  from  office  in  April, 
1748 — probably  before  Johnson  bad  penned  de 
facto  one  page  of  the  Dictionary  first  announced 
in  November,  1747 — and  during  the  years  that 
passed  between  the  presentation  of  the  plan  and 
the  publication  of  the  book,  was  the  earl — as  a 
private  nobleman — so  situated  as  to  have  made  it 
likely  that  he  would  seek  after  the  private  ac- 
quaintance of  a  literary  man  fifteen  years  his 
i'unior,  and  known  to  none  of  his  friends — or,  if 
Boswell  falls  back  on  the  mere  furthering  of  the 
approved  prospectus,  were  Johnson's  own  public 
proceedings  during  the  interval  such  as  would 
naturally  inspire  confidence  in  his  industrious  pro- 
secution of  the  gigantic  labor  of  the  programmed 
Dictionary.  As  to  Johnson,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned that  during  those  eight  years  he  was  before 
the  world  as  author  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
important  writings,  none  of  them  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Dictionary  ;  some  of  them,  ("  Ras- 
selas" and  the  "  Imitation  of  Juvenal,"  espe- 
cially,) such  as  a  man  like  Chesterfield  might 
naturally  enough  think  little  likely  to  proceed  from 
a  diligent  lexicographer's  desk  ;  each  of  them  and 
all  in  their  sequence  and  patent  results  such  as 
must  be  supposed  to  operate  largely  for  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  of  the  author,  and  the  encouragement 
of  his  booksellers  as  to  whatever  else  he  might 
have  in  hand.  But  what  was  the  bodily  condition 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  during  these  eight  years  when 
Johnson  was  keeping  himself  before  the  world  as 
novelist,  biographer,  essayist,  and  poet,  though 
all  the  while  guiding,  directing,  and  animaling  the 
corps  of  humble  scribes  associated  with  him  in  the 
unseen  toils  of  the  Dictionary  ?  One  would  have 
thought  that  everybody  must  have  read  at  least 
Voltaire's  tale,  "  Les  Oreilles  du  Comte  de  Ches- 
terfield."    Mr.  Croker  says  : — 

"  Why  was  it  expected  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
should  cultivate  Johnson's  private  acquaintance? 
— That  he  did  not  do  so  was  a  loss  to  his  lordship  ; 
and  the  amour  propre  of  Johnson  might  be  (as, 
indeed,  it  probably  was)  offended  at  that  neglect, 
but  surely  it  was  no  ground  for  the  kind  of  charge 
which  is  made  against  his  lordship. 

"The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from  1748 
to  1755  ;  the  following  extracts  of  his  private  let- 
ters to  his  most  intimate  friends  will  prove  tliat 
during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  cultivating  Johnson's  society  : — 

"  20th  January,  1749. — '  My  old  disorder  in  my 
head  hindered  me  from  acknowledging  your  for- 
mer letters.' 

"  30th  June,  1752. — '  I  am  here  in  my  hermit- 
age, very  deaf,  and  consequently  alone;  but  I  am 
less  dejected  than  most  people  in  my  situation  icould 
be: 

"11th  Nov.,  1752.— 'The  waters  have  done 
my  head  some  good,  but  not  enough  to  refit  me  for 
social  life. ' 

"  16ih  Feb.,  1753. — 'I  grow  deafer,  and  con- 
sequently more  "  isole-'  from  society  every  day.' 

"  10th  Oct.,  1753. — '  I  belong  7io  more  to  social 
life,  which,  when  I  quitted  busy  public  life,  I  flat- 
tered myself  would  be  the  comfort  of  my  declining 
age.' 

"  16th  Nov.,  1753. — 'I  give  up  all   hopes  of 
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cure.  I  know  my  place,  and  form  my  plan  accord- 
ingly, for  I  strike  society  out  of  it.^ 

"  7th  Feb.,  1754. — '  At  my  age,  and  with  my 
shattered  constitution,  freedom  from  pain  is  the  best 
I  can  expect.' 

"  1st  March,  1754. — '  I  am  too  much  isoli,  too 
much  secluded  either  from  the  busy  or  the  beau 
monde.  to  give  you  any  account  of  either.' 

"25ih  Sept.,  1754. — '  In  truth,  all  the  infirmi- 
ties of  an  age  still  more  advanced  than  mine  crowd 
upon  me.  In  this  situation  you  will  easily  sup- 
pose that  I  have  no  pleasant  hours.' 

"  10th  July,  1755. — '  My  deafness  is  extremely 
increased,  and  daily  increasing,  and  cuts  me 
wholly  off  from  the  society  of  others,  and  my  other 
complaints  deny  me  the  society  of  myself.' 

"Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  all  this, 
and  imagined  that  Lord  Chesterfield  declined  his 
acquaintance  on  some  opinion  derogatory  to  his 
personal  pretensions." — Croker^s  Boswell,  vol.  i., 
p.  245. 

Boswell's  editor  has  been  equally  successful  in 
clearing  up  the  history  of  the  famous  Letter  itself. 
Chesterfield  showed  it  at  the  time  to  some  of  his 
friends — nay,  kept  it  openly  on  his  table,  and  took 
a  pleasure,  as  it  seemed  to  them  (though  Boswell 
considers  this  another  "  courtly  device,")  in  point- 
ing out  the  skilfulness  of  some  of  its  vituperative 
turns  and  phrases.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  his  credit  be  it  said,  seems  to  have  repented  of 
his  violence  very  soon  after  it  was  committed.  He 
never  made  a  show  of  the  letter.  Lnporlunate 
curiosity  and  adulation,  and  the  doctor's  own  au- 
thorly  vanity,  induced  him  near  twenty  years  after- 
wards to  give  Bozzy  a  copy — but  he  gave  it  under 
the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  when  sub- 
sequently urged  by  the  rhinoceros-skinned  recip- 
ient to  withhold  no  longer  such  a  masterpiece  from 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  he  sternly  refused,  saying, 
"  I  have  done  the  dog  too  much  mischief  already." 

Nothing  but  the  inveterate  mania  of  toadyism 
and  lionizing  could  have  made  a  gentleman  born 
like  Boswell  adopt  the  notion  that  men  of  liter- 
ary or  scientific  eminence  have  a  right,  merely  as 
such,  to  be  cultivated  as  private  acquaintance  by 
either  secretaries  of  state  or  Earls  of  Chesterfield ; — 
that  they  or  their  friends  for  them  should  ever  con- 
descend to  complain  of  what  Boswell  in  this  story 
over  and  over  calls  "  neglect,"  is  to  our  view  most 
melancholy  and  most  degrading.  We  must  add, 
whatever  were  Chesterfield's  faults,  he  had  none 
of  those  which  Boswell  on  this  occasion  ascribes 
to  him — and  which  Boswell  would  have  been  the 
last  to  say  a  word  about,  had  there  still  been  any 
chance  of  an  invitation  to  Chesterfield  House  or 
Blackheath — the  faults  which  do  often  keep  men 
of  high  rank  aloof  from  the  society  of  persons 
inferior  to  them  only  in  worldly  station,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  minora  moralia  of  manner  and 
address.  We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said 
a  thousand  times,  that  his  dwelling  so  pertina- 
ciously on  external  trifles  in  the  letters  to  his  son 
was  the  consequence  merely  of  the  sou's  peculiar 
position  and  defects.  In  his  own  person  the  earl 
was  a  most  polished,  but  yet  by  no  means  a  fastid- 
ious man.  He  could  keep  company  with  a  set  of 
Irish  squireens  just  as  pleasantly  as  with  the  elite 
of  St.  James'  or  Versailles.  For  he  was  a  student 
of  man — human  manners  were  his  special  lifelong 
study — and  no  man  ever  did  study  manners  with 
true  delight  and  diligence  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  emasculated  by  over-nicety.  Johnson's  mere 
manners  were  certainly  in  general  bad  enough : 


but  still  Johnson,  a  lover  of  wit,  had  no  objection 
to  a  lord.  Boswell  once  dined  with  him  at  a  duke's 
table,  and  candidly  allows  that  he  never  saw  him 
so  courteous  or  more  brilliant.  On  the  whole^ 
therefore,  we  think  it  probable  that  if  any  such 
common  friend  as  Topham  Beauclerk,  or  Wynd- 
ham,  had  brought  them  together  in  after  days,  we 
should  have  had  the  record  of  another  scene  as 
edifying  as  the  one  when  John  Wilkes  squeezed 
the  lemon  on  the  doctor's  roast  veal,  and  gave  him 
a  bit  more  of  the  kidnev.  In  that  case  even  Ches- 
terfield's infirmity  could  hardly  have  been  an 
obstacle — for  surely,  if  ever  voice  was  deafness- 
proof,  it  was  Samuel  Johnson's. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Walpole's  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Last  Years  of  George  II. , "  as  decisive 
of  his  ultimate  opinion  as  to  the  substantial  author- 
ship of  the  "Apology"  of  1748.  As  the  passage 
had  escaped  Lord  Mahon's  recollection,  and  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  very  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Horace  Walpole's 
cold  deliberate  malice,  we  may  as  well  pause  to 
extract  it  from  the  huge  quarto  in  which  it  as  yet 
lies  entombed.  It  is  Horace's  resum^,  on  having 
to  state  that  the  alteration  of  the  style  of  1752  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Chesterfield — the 
government  shrinking  from  such  a  proposal  as 
likely  to  disturb  the  prejudices  of  the  old  women. 

"February,  1751. — Lord  Chesterfield  brought 
a  bill  into  the  house  of  lords  for  reforming  our 
style  according  to  the  Gregorian  account,  which 
had  not  yet  been  admitted  into  England,  as  if  it 
were  matter  of  heresy  to  receive  a  calendar  amend- 
ed by  a  pope.  He  had  made  no  noise  since  he 
gave  up  the  seals  in  1748,  when  he  published  his 
Apology  for  that  resignation.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  drawn  up  by  Lord  Marchmont,  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  was  very  well  written  ;  but  to  my  Lord 
Chesterfield's  great  surprise,  neither  his  book  nor 
his  retirement  produced  the  least  consequence. 
From  that  time  he  had  lived  at  White's,  gaming, 
and  pronouncing  witticisms  among  the  boys  of 
quality.  He  had  early  in  his  life  announced  his 
claim  to  wit,  and  the  women  believed  in  it.  He 
had  besides  given  himself  out  for  a  man  of  great 
intrigue,  with  as  slender  pretensions ;  yet  the 
women  believed  in  that  too — one  should  have 
thought  they  had  been  more  competent  judges  of 
merit  in  that  particular  !  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he 
had  not  wit;  nothing  exceeded  his  efforts  in  that 
point  :  and  though  they  were  far  from  producing 
the  wit,  they  at  least  amply  yielded  the  applause 
he  aimed  at.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  see  people 
laugh  at  the  most  trifling  things  he  said,  that  he 
would  be  disappointed  at  finding  nobody  smile  be- 
fore they  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say.  His 
speeches  were  fine,  but  as  much  labored  as  his 
extempore  sayings.  His  writings  were — every- 
body's :  that  is,  whatever  came  out  good  was 
given  to  him,  and  he  was  too  humble  ever  to  re- 
fuse the  gift.  *  *  In  short,  my  Lord  Chester- 
field's being  the  instrument  to  introduce  this  new 
era  into  our  computation  of  time  will  probably 
preserve  his  name  in  almanacs  and  chronologies, 
when  the  wit  that  he  had  but  labored  too  much, 
and  the  gallantry  that  he  could  scarce  ever  exe- 
cute, will  be  no  more  remembered." — Memoirs^ 
vol.  i.,  pp.  44 — 46. 

To  balance  this  Strawberry-hill  view  of  Ches- 
terfield we  consider  it  is  only  fair  to  subjoin  the 
same  "  noble  author's"  character  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
from  the  newly  published  and  closing  volumes  of 
his  "  Memoirs  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  George 
HI.":— 
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*'  With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  strong 
parts,  Johnson  was  an  odious  and  mean  character 
— by  principle  a  Jacobite,  arrogant,  self-sufficient, 
and  overbeirinof  by  nature,  uncrrateful  through 
pride,  and  o^  feminine  bigotry.  His  manners  were 
sordid,  supercilious  and  brutal,  his  style  ridicu- 
lously bombastic  and  vicious ;  and  in  one  word, 
with  all  the  pedantry  he  had  all  the  gigantic  little- 
ness of  a  country  schoolmaster.'" — Vol.  iv.,  p.  297. 

When  Chesterfield  was  dead,  and  the  letters  to 
his  son  published,  Johnson,  as  everybody  knows, 
said  they  taught  the  morals  of  a  strumpet  and  the 
manners  of  a  dancing-master — but  he  subsequently 
admitted  that  "  a  very  pretty  book"  might  be 
picked  out  of  them.  In  our  younger  days  we 
remember  a  little  book  compiled  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  doctor's  hint — and  if,  as  we  be- 
lieve, it  has  fallen  out  of  print,  it  is  a  pity  that 
this  should  be  so.  The  remarks  on  punctuality, 
order,  despatch,  the  proper  use  of  time — on  the 
cheapness  and  vast  value  of  civility  to  servants 
and  other  inferiors — and  so  forth — all  these  are 
instinct  with  most  consummate  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  life  and  business,  and  certainly  no- 
thing can  be  more  attractive  than  the  style  in 
which  they  are  set  before  young  readers.  Lord 
Mahon  says  : — 

"  It  is  by  these  letters  that  Chesterfield's  char- 
acter as  an  author  must  stand  or  fall.  Viewed  as 
compositions,  they  appear  almost  unrivalled  as 
models  for  a  serious  epistolary  style  ;  clear,  elegant, 
and  terse,  never  straining  at  effect,  and  yet  never 
hurried  into  carelessness.  While  constantly  urg- 
ing the  same  topics,  so  great  is  their  variety  of 
argument  and  illustration,  that  in  one  sense,  they 
appear  always  different,  in  another  sense,  always 
the  same.  They  have,  however,  incurred  strong 
reprehension  on  two  separate  grounds :  first  be- 
cause some  of  their  maxims  are  repugnant  to  good 
morals ;  and,  secondly,  as  insisting  too  much  on 
manners  and  graces,  instead  of  more  solid  acquire- 
ments. On  the  first  charge  I  have  no  defence  to 
offer ;  but  the  second  is  certainly  erroneous,  and 
arises  only  from  the  idea  and  expectation  of  finding 
a  general  system  of  education  in  letters  that  were 
intended  solely  for  the  improvement  of  one  man. 
Young  Stanhope  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  study, 
and  imbued  with  knowledge ;  the  difficulty  lay  in 
his  awkward  address  and  indifference  to  pleasing. 
It  is  against  these  faults,  therefore,  and  these 
faults  only,  that  Chesterfield  points  his  battery  of 
eloquence.  Had  he  found  his  son,  on  the  contrary, 
a  graceful  but  superficial  trifler,  his  letters  would 
no  doubt  have  urged  with  equal  zeal  how  vain  are 
all  accomplishments  when  not  supported  by  ster- 
ling information.  In  one  word,  he  intended  to 
write  for  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  not  for  any 
other  person.  And  yet,  even  after  this  great  de- 
duction from  general  utility,  it  was  still  the  opinion 
of  a  most  eminent  man,  no  friend  of  Chesterfield 
and  no  proficient  in  the  graces — the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  '  Take  out  the  immorality,  and  the 
book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young 
gentleman."' — Preface,  pp.  18,  19. 

These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  natural  son — 
and  that  circumstance  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  ;  it  is  needful  to  explain  many  things  that 
are  said,  and  the  only  apology  for  many  omissions  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  if  any  cir- 
cumstance could  aggravate  the  culpability  of  a 
father's  calmly  and  strenuously  inculcating  on  his 
son  the  duties  of  seduction  and  intrigue,  it  is  the 
fact  of  that  son's  unfortunate  position  in  the  world 


being  the  result  of  that  father's  own  transgression. 
And  when  one  reflects  on  the  mature  age  and  lat- 
terly enfeebled  health  of  tlie  careful  unwearied 
preacher  of  such  a  code,  the  effect  is  truly  most 
disgusting  ;  which  feeling  is  not  diminished  by  our 
reading,  in  the  original  preface  of  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Stanhope,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  "  ever  anx- 
ious to  fix  in  his  son  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  strictest  morality" — that  it  was  "  his  first  and 
most  indispensable  object  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
in  good  principles  and  sound  religion  ;" — after 
which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  quote  Chester- 
field's own  occasional  injunctions,  such  as  "-your 
moral  character  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  unsuspected — the  least  blemish  or 
speck  on  it  is  fatal ;" — or  to  notice  the  dead  silence, 
from  first  to  last,  as  to  religion,  unless  we  must 
except  a  passage  where  the  Old  Testament  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  books  needful  for  giving 
"some  notion  of  history" — or  the  many  enthu- 
siastic eulogies  of  Voltaire,  amidst  which  not  one 
syllable  is  ever  whispered  as  to  the  infidel  tendency 
of  all  the  writings  of  "  the  first  of  poets" — though 
some  caution  against  infidel  talk  in  society  is  once 
introduced — on  the  sole  ground  of  its  not  being 
universally  acceptable. 

We  give  Lord  Chesterfield  full  credit  for  his 
parental  zeal  and  anxiety ;  in  this  respect  he  was 
very  amiable ;  but  we  are  afraid  he  went  to  his 
grave — he  certainly  drew  up  his  last  will — without 
ever  having  reflected  seriously  on  the  nature  of  his 
own  dealings  with  his  son's  mother,  or  on — to 
speak  of  nothing  more  serious  still — the  per- 
sonal, domestic,  and  social  mischiefs  inevitably 
consequent  on  the  sort  of  conduct  which  his  pre- 
cept as  well  as  his  example  held  up  for  the  imita- 
tion of  his  own  base-born  boy.  By  his  will  he 
leaves  ^iJe  hundred  founds  to  Madame  de  Bouchet 
"  as  some  recompense  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
her."  The  story  we  believe  to  have  been  this  : — 
About  a  year  before  Chesterfield's  marriage,  when 
he  was  ambassador  to  Holland,  he  was  the  great 
lion,  and  moreover  the  Cwpidon  dtchame  of  the 
Hague.  Some  of  his  adventures  excited  in  a 
particular  manner  the  horror  of  an  accomplished 
Frenchwoman  of  gentle  birth  who  was  living 
there  as  dame  de  compagnie  to  two  or  three  Dutch 
girls — orphans,  heiresses,  and  beauties.  Her  elo- 
quent denunciations  of  his  audacious  practices,  and 
her  obvious  alarm  lest  any  of  her  fair  charges 
should  happen  to  attract  his  attention,  were  com- 
municated somehow  to  the  dazzling  ambassador ; 
and  he  made  a  bet  that  he  would  seduce  herself 
first,  and  then  the  prettiest  of  her  pupils.  With 
the  duenna  at  least  he  succeeded.  She  seems  to 
have  resided  ever  afterwards  in  or  near  London,  in 
the  obscurest  retirement  and  solitude — cut  off  for- 
ever from  country,  family,  friends.  Five  hundred 
pounds  !  Recompense  ! — Five  hundred  pounds  from 
one  of  the  wealthiest  lords  in  England,  who  had 
no  children — Philip  himself  had  died  some  years 
before — and  whose  vast  property  was  entirely  at 
his  own  disposal !  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  she 
refused  the  "recompense."  In  the  magnificent 
mansion  which  the  earl  erected  in  Audley  Street, 
you  may  still  see  his  favorite  apartments  furnished 
and  decorated  as  he  left  them — among  the  rest 
what  he  boasted  of  as  "  the  finest  room  in  Lon- 
don"— and  perhaps  even  now  it  remains  unsur- 
passed— his  spacious  and  beautiful  library,  looking 
on  the  finest  private  garden  in  London.  The 
walls  are  covered  halfway  up  with  rich  and  classi- 
cal  stores  of  literature  ;  above  the  cases  are  in 
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close  series  the  portraits  of  eminent  authors, 
French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom  he  had 
conversed  : — over  these,  and  immediately  under 
the  massive  cornice,  extend  all  round  in  foot-long 
capitals  the  Horatian  lines  : — 

NUNC  .  VETERUM  .    LIBRIS  .  NUNC  .    SOMNO  .  ET  IN- 

ERTIBUS  .  HORIS. 
DUCERE  .  SOLICITS  .  JUCUNDA  .  OBLIVIA  .  VITJS. 

Oa  the  mantel-pieces  and  cabinets  stand  busts 
of  old  orators,  interspersed  with  voluptuous  vases 
and  bronzes,  antique  or  Italian,  and  airy  statuettes 
of  opera  nymphs.  We  shall  never  recall  that 
princely  room  without  fancying  Chesierfield  re- 
ceiving in  it  a  visit  of  his  only  child's  mother — 
while  probably  some  new  victim  or  accomplice 
was  sheltered  in  the  dim  mysterious  little  boudoir 
within — vvhich  still  remains  also  in  its  original 
blue  damask  and  fretted  gold-work,  as  described 
to  Madame  de  Monconseil.  Did  this  scene  of 
"sweet  forgetfulness"  rise  before  Mrs.  Norton's 
vision  when  she  framed  that  sadly  beautiful  epi- 
sode vvhich  we  quoted  in  our  last  number,  of  the 
faded  broken-hearted  mistress  reproaching  in  his 
library  amidst  the  busts  of  "  bards  and  orators  and 
sages,"  the 

"  Protestant  and  protesting  gentleman," 

who  had  robbed  her  innocence  and  blasted  her 
life? 

Hear  the  paternal  voice  when  Chesterfield  House 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  decorators,  and  Philip 
Stanhope  was  at  Paris — a  novice  of  nineteen  ! 

"  What  says  Madame  Dupin  to  you?  I  am 
told  she  is  very  handsome  still ;  I  know  she  was 
so  some  few  years  ago.  She  has  good  parts, 
reading,  manners,  and  delicacy  ;  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  both  creditable  and  advantageous 
to  you.  She  will  expect  to  meet  with  all  the 
good-breeding  and  delicacy  that  she  brings;  and, 
as  she  is  past  the  glare  and  eclai  of  youth,  may  be 
more  the  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  if  you 
tell  it  well.  For  an  attachment,  I  should  prefer 
her  to  la  petite  Blot ;  and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I 
should  prefer  la  petite  Blot  to  her ;  so  that  they 
are  consistent,  et  Vune  n^empeche  pas  Vautre. 
Adieu  !  remember  la  douceur  et  les  graces. ^^ — Vol. 
ii.,  p.  149. 

And  again  (May,  1751)  : — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  Sifosois?  Qu'est 
ce  qui  vous  empeche  d'oser?  On  ose  toujours 
quand  il  y  a  esperance  de  succ^s  ;  et  on  ne  perd 
rien  a  oser,  quand  meme  il  n'y  en  a  pas.  Un 
honnete  homme  sgait  oser,  et  quand  il  faut  oser  il 
ouvre  la  traiichee  par  des  travaux,  des  soins,  et 
des  attentions;  s'il  n'en  est  pas  deloge  d'abord  il 
avance  toujours  a  I'attaque  de  la  place  meme. 
Apr^s  de  ceriaines  approches  le  succ^s  est  infalli- 
ble, et  il,  n'y  a  que  les  nigauds  qui  en  doutent,  ou 
qui  ne  le  tentent  point.  Seroit-ce  le  caractere 
respe<;lable  de  Madame  de  la  Vali^re  qui  vous 
empeche  d'oser,  ou  seroit-ce  la  vertu  farouche  de 
Madame  Dupin  qui  vous  relient?  La  sagesse  in- 
vincible de  la  belle  Madame  Case  vous  decourage- 
t-elle  plus  que  sa  beaute  ne  nous  invite?  Mais  fi 
done ! — Soyez  convaincu  que  la  femme  la  plus 
sage  se  trouve  flatlee,  bien  loin  d  etre  offens^e,  par 
une  declaration  d 'amour,  faite  avec  politesse  et 
agr^ment.  II  se  pent  bien  qu'elle  ne  s'y  pretera 
point,  c'est  a  dire  si  elle  a  un  gout  ou  une  passion 
pour  quelque  autre  ;  mais  en  tout  cas  elle  ne  vous 
en  s^aura  pas  mauvais  gx€  ;  de  fa^on  qu'il  n'est 
pas  question  d'oser  des  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  dan- 
ger."—Vol.  ii.,  p.  1.50. 


Such  is  the  perpetual  strain.  What  a  contrast 
are  Chatham's  letters  to  his  nephew,  written  at 
precisely  the  same  period  ! 

"  At  the  root  of  all  Lord  Chesterfield's  errors," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  lay  a  looseness  of  religious 
principle."  In  our  opinion  he  had  no  religion. 
Very  few  of  his  friends  and  associates  had  much 
— and  he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasant  pains  in 
recording  the  various  shades  of  their  infidelity. 
Bolingbroke,  he  tells  us,  "  professed  himself  a 
Deist,  believing  in  a  general  providence,  but 
doubting,  though  by  no  means  rejecting,  (as  is 
commonly  supposed,)  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  a  future  state,"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  450 ;)  a  duplicate 
nearly  of  Voltaire.  Pope  "  was  a  Deist,  believing 
in  a  future  state  ;  this  he  has  often  owned  to  me  ; 
but  when  he  died,  he  sacrificed  a  cock  to  Escula- 
pius,  and  suffered  the  priests  who  got  about  him 
to  perform  all  their  absurd  ceremonies  on  his 
body."  {Ibid.,  p.  445.)  It  is  to  Chesterfield  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  proof  that  Swift 
ended  as  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  shows  him  to  have 
begun.  The  Dean  died  in  the  first  month  of  the 
earl's  viceroyalty.  He  probably  picked  "  the 
Day  of  Judgment"  out  of  some  confidential  com- 
panion at  Dublin  ;  and  in  1751  he  communicated 
the  piece  to  Voltaire,  through  whose  correspond- 
ence it  first  transpired.  It  ends  with  that  con- 
summately finished  confession  of  the  church  digni- 
tary's faith  : — 

"  While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said : 
Offending  race  of  human  kind. 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  who  through  frailty  stepp'd  aside, 
And  you  who  never  fell — from  pride  ; 
You  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm'd, 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd — 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you) — 
The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er, 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more, 
— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools? — Go,  go,  you  're  bit." 

It  is  to  Chesterfield  that  we  owe  the  story  of  Pope 
and  Atterbury's  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
according  to  which,  unless  Pope  told  Chesterfield 
a  most  egregious  and  circumstantial  lie,  or  Ches- 
terfield invented  his  own  conversation  with  Pope 
at  Twickenham,  Bishop  Atterbury,  though  a 
Christian  when  he  left  England  never  to  return, 
had  been  a  steady  adherent  of  the  sect  of  Boling- 
broke, all  the  while  that  he  filled  a  prominent 
place  in  the  service  and  guidance  of  the  church  of 
England.  Lord  Mahon  expresses  utter  disbelief 
in  the  whole  story.  "  What  judicious  critic,"  be 
says,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  446,)  "  would  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance, for  a  moment,  the  veracity  of  Pope  against 
the  piety  of  Atterbury  ?"  We  hope  his  lordship's 
decision  is  right. 

That  there  was,  however,  one  sincere  Christian 
in  the  Twickenham  set,  we  have  the  evidence  even 
of  Chesterfield.  His  character  of  Arbnthnot  (now 
first  printed)  is  a  pleasing  relief  in  every  way — 
and  here  he  says  : — 

"  He  lived  and  died  a  devout  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian. Pope  and  I  were  with  him  the  evening 
before  he  died,  when  he  suffered  racking  pains 
from  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  but  his  head 
was  clear  to  the  last.  He  took  leave  of  us  with 
tenderness,  without  wea-'ness.  and  told  us  that 
he  died,  not  onlv  w'*'      '       ■nrx^^^^^    K..it  even  the 
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devout   assurance   of  a   Christian. — ^Vol.    ii.,   p. 
448." 

Whether  Chesterfield  had  the  satisfaction  of 
making  his  fihal  pupil  either  a  libertine  or  an  infi- 
del we  have  no  sufficient  evidence.  Notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  James  Boswell's  attestation  to  the  respec- 
tability of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope's  character,  (Cro- 
ker's  edition,  i.,  254,)  these  points  remain  in  ob- 
scuro.  We  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  the 
noble  tutor  failed  in  his  grand  object  of  social  ele- 
gance— and  that,  as  Chesterfield  had  for  his  father 
a  saturnine  Jacobite,  so  he  had  a  pedantic  sloven 
for  his  son.  But  we  hope  these  lines,  which  we 
take  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  friend's  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  Letters  (1774) — the  handwriting 
unknown  to  that  friend,  though  he  is  well  skilled 
in  such  matters — have  no  merit  but  their  point : — 

*'  Vile  Stanhope — Demons  blush  to  tell 

In  twice  two  hundred  places 
Has  shown  his  son  the  road  to  hell, 

Escorted  by  the  graces  : 
But  little  did  the  ungenerous  lad 

Concern  himself  about  them  ; 
For  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad, 

He  sneaked  to  hell  without  them." 

Mr.  Stanhope  certainly  made,  in  one  important 
matter,  a  very  ungrateful  return  for  the  unbounded 
attention  which  Lord  Chesterfield  bestowed  on  his 
success  in  this  world.  He  married  without  his 
father's  knowledge.  The  earl  never  heard  that 
such  a  step  had  been  contemplated  even,  until  a 
widow  and  two  children  presented  themselves  at 
his  door  with  evidence  of  their  position.  He  was 
at  this  time  very  frail.  The  want  of  confidence 
cut  the  aged  apostle  of  dissimulation  to  the  quick — 
it  was  upon  that  son  that  he  had  concentrated  his 
cares,  and  latterly  at  least,  his  afl^ections.  But  he 
did  not  visit  the  offence  on  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phans. He  dealt  with  them  all  in  the  most  generous 
manner.  His  letters  to  the  lady  are  models  of  gra- 
ciousness,  and  he  provided  for  her  boys'  education 
and  future  establishment  with  liberality.  Again 
he  had  an  ungrateful  return.  As  soon  as  he  was 
in  his  coffin  Mrs.  Eugene  Stanhope  set  about  sell- 
ing the  manuscript  of  his  letters  to  her  husband — 
which  certainly  were  written,  if  ever  letters  were, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  person,  and  that  per- 
son and  his  representatives  bound  by  every  tie  to 
guard  the  secret — dum  calebant  cineres  at  all  events. 
But  she  got  jC1500  by  the  job.  We  doubt  if  any 
earl  has  died  since  1773  for  two  little  volumes  of 
whose  private  letters  any  one  bookseller  would 
have  given  a  third  of  the  sum.  They  went 
through  five  editions  in  the  first  twelve  months. 

His  less  exemplary  usage  of  his  own  wife  met 
with  another  sort  of  return.  Her  birth  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  now  obsolete  notions  of  that  time,  an 
illustrious  distinction,  to  which  were  added  a 
peerage  in  her  own  right,  a  handsome  fortune,  the 
prospect  of  a  great  one,  and,  unless  her  painters 
rivalled  her  lovers,  no  common  share  of  beauty. 


In  truth,  that  this  tall,  dark-haired,  graceful  wo- 
man sprung  from  the  amours  of  a  Hanoverian  king 
and  a  Dutch-built  concubine  seems  to  us,  after  all, 
very  doubtful.  These  pretensions  and  advantages, 
however,  were  all  hers  when  she  selected  Chester- 
field from  a  host  of  suitors ;  and  certainly  during 
the  flower  of  her  life  and  his  own  he  was  a  most 
profligate  husband.  Nevertheless,  the  Correspond- 
ence bears  evidence  that  the  childless  countess 
treated  his  son  with  almost  maternal  regard,  and 
that  in  his  infirm  old  age  she  watched  over  him 
with  unwearied  devotion.  For  his  memory  after 
he  was  gone  she  on  all  occasions  showed  an  anx- 
ious concern.  Dr.  Maty'sweak  book  is  the  monu- 
ment of  her  tenderness.  We  are,  we  suppose,  to 
divide  our  admiration  between  the  generosity  of 
the  sex  which  Chesterfield  flattered,  outraged,  and 
despised — the  clinging  instincts  of  virgin  love  and 
conjugal  pride — and  the  fascination  of  his  habitual 
small  courtesies. 

The  likeness  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is  from 
a  very  fine  picture  by  Gainsborough  at  Chevening. 
It  was  painted  in  his  seventieth  year — but  we 
should  have  guessed  him  far  above  eighty  :  for  the 
excesses  of  youth  and  manhood  (especially  his  con- 
tempt of  Boerhaave's  celebrated  prescription  for 
him  when  consulted  at  the  Hague)  had  produced 
a  general  languor  and  relaxation  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  seamed  the  beautiful  countenance  all 
over  with  wrinkles  which  no  Lawrence  could  ever 
have  ventured  to  imitate.  We  are  surprised  that 
Lord  Mahon  did  not  take  rather  the  exquisite  por- 
trait in  Crayons  by  Rosalba,  done  when  Chester- 
field House  was  building,  and  still  empannelled  in 
its  original  position.  This  gives  us  the  no  longer 
young,  but  perfectly  preserved  Chesterfield — the 
ambassador,  the  viceroy,  the  secretary.  His 
figure,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was  very  good — 
every  limb  turned  by  Nature's  daintiest  hand,  yet 
full  of  vigor,  till  it  paid  the  penalties  of  vice.  The 
head  is  inimitable — we  never  saw  any  engraving 
of  him,  either  from  bust,  or  medal,  or  picture,  that 
gives  an  approach  to  its  peculiar  expression.  The 
features  are  all  classical — the  eyes  full  of  softness, 
yet  of  fire — the  brow  and  eyebrows  grave  and 
manly — the  mouth  small,  but  impressed  with  such 
a  mixture  of  firmness,  sense,  wit,  gaiety,  and  vo- 
luptuous delicacy  as  few  artists  could  have  imagin- 
ed— and  no  one  of  that  day  but  Rosalba  could  have 
transcribed.* 


*  We  have  a  serious  complaint  to  inake  of  this  "  Collective 
edition  of  Chesterfield's  letters," — it  has  no  Index.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  "  Collective  edition  of  Walpole's  Letters,"  lately 
issued  from  the  same  estaljlishmeot,  and,  like  this,  in  other 
respects  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  publisher  ought  lo  know 
that,  though  such  omissions  may  not  be  regarded  by  the  keepers 
of  circulating  libraries,  l  hey  are  most  annoying  to  people  who 
have  libraries  of  their  own,  and  buy  boo-ks  to  he  bound,  preserv- 
ed and  consulted — not  merely  to  be  read  or  glanced  over,  like  a 
"standard  novel,"  or  some  sentimental  spinster's  nance  or  jocu- 
lar captain's  hash  of  history  or  memoirs.  In  every  considerable 
printing  office  there  may  be  found  some  intelligent  man  willing 
and  able  to  compile  a  sufficient  index  for  such  a  book  as  this 
now  before  us,  for  &  very  moderate  remuneration,  at  his  leisure 
hours. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil.     By  N.  P,  F. 
Willis.      3  vols.  8vo.      London  :   1845. 

Whatever  doubt  or  surprise  the  details  and 
extracts  with  which  we  are  about  to  amuse  our 
readers,  may  seem  to  attach  to  the  fact,  we  beg  to 
assure  those  of  them  who  do  not  already  know  it, 
that  Mr.  Willis  has  actually  written  some  rather 
clever  books,  occasionally  marked  by  traits  of 
genius.  But,  with  respect  to  the  present  publica- 
tion, we  confess  we  have  been  frequently  at  a  loss 
to  judge  whether  his  narratives  were  intended  to 
be  taken  as  serious,  or  only  jocular — as  what  he 
himself  believed  to  be  truths,  or  intended  only  as 
amusing  fancies.  True,  he  writes,  as  he  tells  us, 
with  "  a  free  pencil ;"  but  it  also  is  true  that  he 
writes  as  if  he  wished  his  readers  to  think  that  he 
is  perfectly  in  earnest ;  that  he  speaks  in  his  own 
proper  person,  and  reveals  his  own  adventures,  or 
what  he  appears  to  wish  to  be  taken  as  such  ;  and 
we  therefore  feel  it  to  be  quite  fair — indeed  that 
we  are  bound — to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to 
deal  with  him  accordingly. 

The  history  of  these  "  Dashes  at  Life,"  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  have  much  extolled,  is 
thus  modestly  given  in  the  preface: — "  Like  the 
sculptor,  who  made  toys  of  the  '  fragments  of  his 
unsalable  Jupiter,^  the  author,  in  the  following 
collection  of  brief  tales,  gives  material,  that,  but 
for  a  single  objection,  would  have  been  moulded 
into  works  of  larger  design.  That  objection  is  the 
unmarketableness  of  American  books  in  America, 
owing  to  our  (Mr.  Willis  is  an  American)  defec- 
tive law  of  copyright."  And  he  proceeds  to 
show,  with  pathetic  accuracy,  that  as  an  American 
publisher  can  get  all  English  books  for  nothing,  he 
will  not  throw  away  his  money  on  American 
writers  ;  hence  the  only  chance  of  a  livelihood  for 
the  latter,  is  to  contribute  to  periodical  literature, 
and  to  transport  works  of  bulk  and  merit  to  the 
English  market. 

So,  after  all,  if  a  few  authors  and  publishers 
grumble  at  piracy,  the  public  gains.  But  for  the 
pirates  of  New  York  and  Boston,  we  should  never 
have  had  Mr.  Willis'  "Dashes."  And  though 
the  genius  which  might  have  perfected  the  Jupi- 
ter, has  been  thus  partly  balked — though  Mr. 
Willis  has  been  forced  to  fritter  away  his  marble 
and  intellect  in  a  commerce  of  toys  ;  still  the 
fragmented  Jupiter  has,  with  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, found  an  appropriate  locality  in  the  capital 
of  the  world. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  history,  we  may  state 
that  it  was  Mr.  Willis'  intention  to  work  up  some 
of  these  sketches  into  substantive  novels,  but  for 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  market  for  that 
commodity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  the  genius  which  conceived,  might  have 
enlarged  the  "Dashes"  to  any  size.  In  the  first 
half  of  these  volumes,  there  are  some  twenty  tales 
illustrative  of  English  and  Continental  life — true 
copies,  Mr.  Willis  states,  of  what  he  had  seen 
there  ;  and  most  of  them  of  so  strange  and  divert- 
ing a  nature,  that  a  man  of  genius  might  have 
made  many  scores  of  volumes  out  of  the  adven- 
tures recorded  in  only  a  few  hundreds  of  these 
duodecimo  pages.  The  Americans,  by  their  pirat- 
ical system,  have  robbed  themselves  of  that  pleas- 
ure ;  and  the  Union  might  have  had  a  novelist  as 
prolific  as  M.  Dumas  or  Mr.  James,  had  it  pos- 
sessed the  common  generosity  to  pay  him. 

The  European,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 


American  views  of  society,  we  take  to  be  by  far 
the  most  notable  of  the  "Dashes."  The  judg- 
ment of  foreigners  has  been  called,  by  a  happy 
blunder  of  logic,  that  of  contemporary  posterity. 
In  Mr.  Willis  we  have  "  a  republican  visiting  a 
monarchical  country  for  the  first  time,  traversing 
the  barrier  of  different  ranks  with  a  stranger's 
privilege,  and  curious  to  know  how  nature's 
nobility  holds  its  own  against  nobility  by  inherit- 
ance, and  how  heart  and  judgment  were  modified 
in  their  action  by  the  thin  air  at  the  summit  of 
refinement."  That  Mr.  Willis,  in  this  exalted 
sphere,  should  have  got  on  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  is  no  wonder.  Don  Christopher 
Sly  conducted  himself,  we  all  remember,  with 
perfect  ease  in  the  ducal  chair.  Another  person- 
age of  somewhat  humble  rank  in  life,  was,  as  we 
also  know,  quite  at  home  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Titania,  and  inspired  her  majesty  with  a  remarka- 
ble passion.  So  also  our  republican  stranger 
appears  to  have  been  equally  at  his  ease,  when  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  European  aristocrat- 
ical  society. 

The  great  characteristic  of  high  society  in 
England,  Mr.  Willis  assures  us,  is  admiration  of 
literary  talent.  "  At  the  summit  of  refinement,'* 
a  natural  nobleman,  or  a  popular  writer  for  the 
magazines,  is  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  a  duke. 
As  some  captain  of  Free  Lances  of  former  days, 
elbowed  his  way  through  royal  palaces,  with  the 
eyes  of  all  womankind  after  him — so  in  the  present 
time  a  man,  by  being  a  famous  Free  Pencil,  may 
achieve  a  similar  distinction.  Of  such  a  cham- 
pion, the  ladies  don't  say  as  in  the  times  of  the 
Free  Lances,  he  fought  at  Hennebon  or  Pavia, 
but  that  he  wrote  that  charming  poem  in  Colbum, 
that  famous  article  in  Blackwood.  Before  that 
title  to  fame,  all  aristocratic  heads  bow  down. 
The  ladies  do  not  care  for  rank,  or  marry  for 
wealth — they  only  worship  genius  ! 

This  truly  surprising  truth  forms  the  text  of 
almost  every  one  of  Mr.  Willis'  "Dashes"  at 
English  and  Continental  life.  The  heroes  of  the 
tales  are  all  more  or  less  alike — all  "  Free  Pen- 
cils." Sometimes  the  tales  are  related  in  the  first 
person,  as  befalling  our  American  ;  sometimes  a 
flimsy  third  person  veils  the  author,  but  you  can't 
but  see  that  it  is  Caesar  who  is  writing  his  own 
British  or  Gallic  victories,  for  the  "  Free  Pencil" 
always  conquers.  Duchesses  pine  for  his  love  ; 
modest  virgins  go  into  consumptions  and  die  for 
him  ;  old  grandmothers  of  sixty  forget  their  fami- 
lies and  propriety,  and  fall  on  the  neck  of  this 
"  Free  Pencil."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  wonderful ; 
if  it  is  fiction,  it  is  more  wonderful  still,  that  all  a 
man's  delusions  should  take  this  queer  turn — that 
Alnaschar  should  be  always  courting  the  vizier's 
daughter — courting  !  what  do  we  say  ?  it  is  the 
woe-worn  creature  who  is  always  at  Alnaschar's 
feet,  and  he  (in  his  vision)  who  is  kicking  her. 

The  first  of  the  pictures  of  London  life  is  called 
"Leaves  from  the  Heart-book  of  Ernest  Clay." 
This,  but  for  the  unfavorable  circumstance  before 
alluded  to,  was  to  have  been  a  novel  of  three  vol- 
umes ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
crowd  such  a  hero's  amours  into  a  few  chapters. 
Ernest  is  a  great  "Free  Pencil,"  with  whom 
Jules  Janin  himself  (that  famous  chieftain  of  the 
French  "  Free  Pencils,"  who  translated  Sterne, 
confessing  that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  English, 
and  "  did"  his  own  wedding-day  in  ^feuilleton  of 
the  Journal  des  Dibats)  can  scarcely  compare. 
The  "  Heart-book"  opens  in  Ernest's  lodgings, 
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"  in  a  second  floor  front,  No  — ,  South  Audley 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,"  where  Ernest  is 
writing,  before  a  three-halfpenny  inkstand,  an 
article  for  the  next  New  Monthly  Magazine.  It 
was  two  o'clock,  and  the  author  was  at  breakfast 
— and  to  show  what  a  killing  man  of  the  world 
poor  Ernest  was,  his  biographer  tells  us,  that — 

"  On  the  top  of  a  small  leather  portmanteau, 
near  hy,  (the  three-half-penny  inkstand,  the  like 
of  which  you  may  buy  '  in  most  small  shops  in 
Soho,')  stood  two  pair  of  varnished-leather  boots 
of  a  sumptuous  expensiveness,  slender,  elegant, 
and  without  spot,  except  the  leaf  of  a  crushed 
orange  blossom  clinging  to  one  of  the  heels.  The 
boots  and  the  inksiand  were  tolerable  exponents  of 
his  (the  fashionable  author's)  two  opposite  but 
closely  woven  existences." 

A  printer's  devil  comes  to  him  for  his  tale,  and 
as  the  man  of  genius  has  not  written  a  word  of  it, 
he  begins  to  indite  a  letter  to  the  publisher,  which 
we  print  with  what  took  place  subsequently  ;  that 
the  public  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of"  Free  Pencils"  in  composition. 

"  He  had  seized  his  pen  and  commenced  : — 

"  '  Dear  Sir, — The  tale  of  this  month  will  be 

called .'     As  it  was  not  yet  conceived,  he 

found  a  difficulty  in  baptizing  it.  His  eyebrows 
descended  like  the  bars  of  a  knight's  visor  ;  his 
mouth,  which  had  expressed  only  lassitude  and 
melancholy,  shut  close,  and  curved  downward,  and 
he  sat  for  some  minutes  dipping  his  pen  in  the 
ink,  and  at  each  dip  adding  a  new  shoal  to  the 
banks  of  the  inky  Azores. 

"  A  long  sigh  of  relief,  and  an  expansion  of 
every  line  of  his  face  into  a  look  of  brightening 
thought,  gave  token  presently  that  the  incubation 
had  been  successful.  The  gilded  note-paper  was 
pushed  aside,  a  broad  and  fair  sheet  of  '  foreign 
post'  was  hastily  drawn  from  his  blotting-book, 
and  forgetful  alike  of  the  unachieved  cup  of  tea  (/) 
and  the  v.-aiiing  '  devil'  of  Marlborough  street,  the 
felicitous  author  dashed  the  first  magic  word  on 
mid-page,  and  without  title  or  motto,  traced 
rapidly  line  after  line,  his  face  clearing  of  lassitude, 
and  his  eyes  of  their  troubled  languor,  as  the  era- 
sures became  fewer,  and  his  punctuations  further 
between. 

"  *  Any  answer  to  the  note,  sir  V  said  the  maid- 
servant, who  had  entered  unnoticed,  and  stood 
close  at  his  elbow,  wondering  at  the  flying  velocity 
of  his  pen. 

"  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Handing  the  wet  and 
blotted  sheet  to  the  servant,  with  an  order  for  the 
messenger  to  call  the  following  morning  for  the 
remainder,  he  threw  down  his  pen  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  delicious  of  an  author's 
pleasures — revery  in  the  mood  of  composition.  He 
forgot  work.  Work  is  to  put  such  reveries  into 
words.  His  imagination  flew  on  like  a  horse 
without  his  rider — gloriously  and  exultingly,  but 
to  no  goal.  The  very  waste  made  his  indolence 
sweeter — the  very  nearness  of  his  task  brightened 
his  imaginative  idleness.  The  ink  dried  upon  his 
pen.  Some  capricious  association  soon  drew  back 
his  thoughts  to  himself.  His  eye  dulled.  His 
lips  resumed  their  mingled  expression  of  pride  and 
voluptuousness.  He  started  to  find  himself  idle, 
remembered  that  he  had  left  off  the  sheet  with  a 
broken  sentence,  without  retaining  even  the  con- 
cluding word,  and  with  a  sigh  more  of  relief  than 
vexation,  he  drew  on  his  boots.  Presto  I — the 
world  of  which  his  penny-halfpenny  inkstand  was 


the  immortal  centre — the  world  of  heaven-born 
imagination — melted  from  about  him  !  He  stood 
in  patent  leather,  human,  handsome,  and  liable  to 
debt! 

"  And  thus  fugitive  and  easy  of  decoy  ;  thus 
compulsory,  irresolute,  and  brief,  is  the  unchas- 
tised  toil  of  genius — the  earning  of  '  the  fancy- 
bread'  of  poets? 

"  It  would  be  hard  if  a  man  who  has  '  made 
himself  a  name,'  (beside  being  paternally  chris- 
tened,) should  want  one  in  a  story — so,  if  you 
please,  I  will  name  my  hero  in  the  next  sentence. 
Ernest  Clay  was  dressed  to  walk  to  Marlborough 
street  to  apply  for  his  '  guinea  a  page'  in  advance, 
and  find  out  the  concluding  word  of  his  MS., 
when  there  was  heard  a  footman's  rap  at  the 
street  door.  The  baker  on  the  ground-floor  ran  to 
pick  up  his  penny  loaves  jarred  from  the  shelves 
by  the  tremendous  rat-a-tat-tat,  and  the  maid  ran 
herself  out  of  her  shoes  to  inform  Mr.  Clay  that 

Lady  Mildred wished    to    speak    with    him. 

Neither  maid  nor  baker  were  displeased  at  being 
put  to  inconvenience,  nor  was  the  baker's  hysteri- 
cal mother  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  outrageous 
clatter  w^hich  shattered  her  nerves  for  a  week. 
There  is  a  spell  to  a  Londoner  in  a  coroneted  car- 
riage which  changes  the  noise  and  the  impudence 
of  the  unwhipped  varlets  who  ride  behind  it  into 
music  and  condescension. 

"  *  You  were  going  out,'  said  Lady  Mildred, 
'  can  I  take  you  anywhere?' 

" '  You  can  take  me,'  said  Clay,  spreading 
out  his  hands  in  an  attitude  of  surrender,  '  when 
and  where  you  please  ;  but  I  was  going  to  my 
publisher's.' 

"  The  chariot  steps  rattled  down,  and  his  foot 
was  on  the  crimson  carpet,  when  a  plain  family- 
carriage  suddenly  turned  out  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  pulled  up  as  near  his  own  door  as  the  obstruc- 
tion permitted." — 

Both  the  carriages,  the  coroneted  chariot  and 
the  plain  coach  "  out  of  Grosvenor  Square,"  con- 
tain ladies  who  are  wildly  in  love  with  the  cele- 
brated writer  for  the  Magazines.  He  is  smitten 
by  the  chariot ;  he  has  ofl^ered  marriage  to  the 
family  coach  ;  which  of  the  two  vehicles  shall 
carry  him  off"?  The  rival  owners  appear  in  pres- 
ence, (at  Mrs.  Rothschild's  ball  I)  and  after  a 
slight  contest  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  well- 
principled  young  man  of  genius  finishes  the  even- 
ing by  running  away  with  the  coronet  to  a  beauti- 
ful retreat  in  Devonshire,  leaving  his  bride-elect  to 
wear  the  willow.  This  may  be  considered  as 
Volume  I.  of  the  '*  Heart-book."  Who  would 
not  be  interested  in  reading  the  secrets  of  such 
a  heart — who  would  not  pardon  its  poetic  vaga- 
ries ? 

In  Volume  II.  the  "  Free  Pencil"  seeing  in  the 
newspapers  the  marriage  of  an  old  flame,  merely 
in  joke  writes  the  lady  a  letter  so  thrilling,  tender, 
and  impassioned,  that  she  awakens  for  the  first 
time  to  a  sense  of  her  exquisite  beauty,  and  be- 
comes a  coquette  forever  after.  The  "  Free  Pen- 
cil" meets  with  her  at  Naples  ;  is  there  kissed  by 
her  in  public  ;  crowned  by  her  hand,  and  pro- 
claimed by  her  beautiful  lips  the  prince  of  poets ; 
and  as  the  lady  is  married,  he,  as  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary gallantry,  of  course  wished  to  push  his 
advantages  further.  But  here  (atid  almost  for  the 
only  time)  he  is  altogether  checked  in  his  advan- 
ces, arid  made  to  see  that  the  sovereign  power  of 
beauty  is  even  paramount  to  that  of  "  free  pencil- 
ing" in  the  genteel  world.     By  way  of  episode,  a 
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story  is  introduced  of  a  young  woman  who  dies  of 
love  for  the  poet,  (having  met  him  at  several  balls 
in  London.)  He  consoles  her  by  marrying  her  on 
her  death-bed.  In  Volume  III.,  the  Free  Pencil 
recovers  his  first  love,  whom  he  left  behind  in  the 
shawl-room  at  Mrs.  Rothschild's  Ball,  and  who 
has  been  pining  and  waiting  for  him  ever  since. 
The  constancy  of  the  beautiful  young  creature  is 
rewarded,  and  she  becomes  the  wife  df  the  highly- 
gifted  young  man. 

Such  briefly  is  the  plot  of  a  tale,  purporting  to 
be  drawn  from  English  life  and  manners  ;  and 
wondering  readers  may  judge  how  like  the  portrait 
is  to  the  original ;  how  faithfully  the  habits  of  our 
society  are  depicted  ;  how  magazine  writers  are 
the  rulers  of  fashion  in  England ;  how  maids, 
wives,  and  widows,  are  never  tired  of  running 
away  with  them.  But  who  can  appreciate  the 
powers  of  description  adorning  this  likely  story;  or 
the  high-toned  benevolence  and  morality  with 
which  the  author  invests  his  hero  ?  These  points 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  a  perusal  of  the  book 
itself  Then,  indeed,  will  new  beauties  arise  to 
the  reader's  perception.  As,  in  St.  Peter's,  you  do 
not  at  first  appreciate  the  beautiful  details,  so  it  is 
with  Mr.  Willis'  masterpiece.  But  let  us,  for 
present  recreation,  make  one  or  two  brief  extracts — 

A  lady  arriving  at  a  tea-parti/. — "Quietly,  but 
with  a  step  9.s  elastic  as  the  nod  of  a  water-lily, 
Lady  Mildred  glided  into  the  room,  and  the  high 
tones  and  unharmonized  voices  of  the  different 
groups  suddenly  ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
low  and  sustained  murmur  of  admiration.  A 
white  dress  of  faultless  freshness  of  fold,  a  snowy 
turban,  from  which  hung  on  either  temple  a  clus- 
ter of  crimson  camelias  still  wet  with  the  night- 
dew  ;  long  raven  curls  of  undisturbed  grace  falling 
on  shoulders  of  that  undescribable  and  demy  coolness 
which  follows  a  morning  bath  (/)  giving  the  s^m  the 
texture  and  the  opaque  whiteness  of  the  lily  ;  the 
lips  and  skin  redolent  of  the  repose  and  purity,  and 
the  downcast  but  wakeful  eye  so  expressive  of  re- 
cent solitude,  and  so  peculiar  to  one  who  has  not 
spoken  since  she  slept — these  were  attractions 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  paled  glories  around, 
elevated  Lady  Mildred  at  once  into  the  predomi- 
nant star  of  the  night." 

What  a  discovery  regarding  the  qualities  of  the 
"  morning  bath" — how  naively  does  the  "  noble- 
man of  nature"  recommend  the  use  of  that  rare 
cosmetic  !  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  "  Free  Penciller  :" — 

"  We  are  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
houses  in  May  Fair.  *  »  *  On  the  heels  of 
Ernest,  and  named  with  the  next  breath  of  the 
menial's  lips,  came  the  bearer  of  a  title  laden  with 
the  emblazoned  honors  of  descent.  Had  he  enter- 
ed a  hall  of  statuary,  he  could  not  have  been  less 
regarded.  All  eyes  were  on  the  pale  forehead  and 
calm  lips  that  had  entered  before  him  ;  and  the 
blood  of  the  warrior  who  made  the  namij,  and  of 
the  statesmen  and  nobles  who  had  borne  it,  and 
the  accumulated  honor  and  renown  of  centuries  of 
unsullied  distinctions — all  these  concentrated  glo- 
ries in  the  midst  of  the  most  polished  and  discrimi- 
nating circle  on  earth,  paled  before  the  lamp  of 
yesterday,  burning  in  the  eye  of  genius.  Where 
is  distinction  felt?  In  secret,  amidst  splendor? 
No  !  In  the  street  and  the  vulgar  gaze?  No  !  In 
the  bosom  of  love  ?  She  only  remembers  it. 
Where,  then,  is  the  intoxicating  cup  of  homage — 
the  delirious  draught  for  which  brain,  sonl.  nnd 
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lifted  to  the  lips  ?  The  answer  brings  me  back. 
Eyes  shining  from  amid  jewels,  voices  softened 
with  gentle  breeding,  smiles  awakening  beneath 
costly  lamps — an  atmosphere  of  perfume,  splendor 
and  courtesy — these  form  the  poet's  Hebe,  and  the 
hero's  Ganymede.  These  pour  for  ambition  the 
draught  that  slakes  his  fever — these  hold  the  cup 
to  lips,  drinking  eagerly,  that  would  turn  away,  in 
solitude,  from  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods. 

"  Clay's  walk  through  the  sumptuous  rooms 
was  like  a  Roman  triumph.  He  was  borne  on 
from  lip  to  lip — those  before  him  anticipating  his 
greeting,  and  those  he  left  still  sending  their  bright 
and  kind  words  after  him." 

We  shall  next  notice  a  wonderful  history  of  for- 
eign life,  containing  the  development  of  a  most 
wonderful  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  that  of  an  author — 
our  "  Free  Penciller  !"  His  life  is  but  a  sleeoing 
and  forgetting — the  new  soul  that  rises  in  him  has 
had  elsewhere  its  setting,  and  cometh  again  from 
afar.  He  has  not  only  a  Pythagorean  belief,  but 
sometimes  a  consciousness  of  his  previous  existence, 
or  existences — nay,  he  has  not  only  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  lived  formerly,  but  often  believes 
that  he  is  living  somewhere  else,  as  well  as  at  the 
place  where  at  the  present  moment  he  may  be.  In 
a  word,  he  is  often  conscious  of  being  two  gentle- 
men at  once ; — a  miraculous  igarement  of  the  intel- 
lect described  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Walking  in  a  crowded  street,  for  example,  in 
perfect  health,  with  every  faculty  gaily  alive,  I 
suddenly  lose  the  sense  of  neighborhood.  I  see — 
I  hear — but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  become  invisible 
where  I  stand,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  present 
and  visible  elsewhere.  I  know  everything  that 
passes  around  me,  but  I  seem  disconnected,  and 
(magnetic?Jly  speaking)  unlinked  from  the  human 
beings  near.  If  spoken  to  at  such  a  moment,  I 
answer  with  difficulty.  The  person  who  speaks 
seems  addressing  me  from  a  world  to  which  I  no 
longer  belong.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  an  irre- 
sistible inner  consciousness  of  being  present  in 
another  scene  of  every-day  life — where  there  are 
streets,  and  houses,  and  people — where  I  am 
looked  on  without  surprise  as  a  familiar  object — 
where  I  have  cares,  fears,  objects  to  attain — a  dif- 
ferent scene  altogether,  and  a  different  life  from 
the  scene  and  life  of  which  I  was  a  moment  before 
conscious.  I  have  a  dull  ache  at  the  back  of  my 
eyes  for  the  minute  or  two  that  this  trance  lasts, 
and  then  slowly  and  reluctantly  my  absent  soul 
seems  creeping  back,  the  magnetic  links  of  con- 
scious neighborhood,  and  one  by  one,  reattach,  and 
I  resume  my  ordinary  life,  but  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble feeling  of  sadness.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  try  to 
fix  these  shadows  as  they  recede.  I  have  strug- 
gled a  thousand  times  in  vain  to  particularize  and 
note  down  what  I  saw  in  the  strange  city  to  which 
I  was  translated.  The  memory  glides  from  my 
grasp  with  preternatural  evasiveness," 

This  awakening  to  a  sense  of  previous  existence 
is  thus  further  detailed.  "  The  death  of  a  lady  in  a 
foreign  Zanrf,"  says  Mr.  Willis,  "leaves  me  at 
liberty  to  narrate  the  circumstances  which  fol- 
low." Death  has  unsealed  his  lips  ;  and  he  may 
now  tell,  that  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  he 
was  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Margaret,  Baroness 
R ,  when  he  was  not  the  present  "  free  pencil- 
ler," but  Rodolph  Isenberg,  a  young  artist  of 
Vienna.  Travelling  in  Styria,  Rodolph  was  taken 
to  a  soiree  at  Gratz,  in  the  house  of  a  "  certain 
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whom  Mr.  Willis  had  made  acquaintance  in  the 
coupi  of  a  dilijjence.  No  sooner  was  he  at  the 
soirei  than  he  found  himself  on  the  balcony  talking 
to  a  "very  quiet  young  lady,"  with  whom  he 
*'  discoursed  away  for  half-an-hour  very  onre- 
oervedly,"  before  he  discovered  that  a  third  per- 
son, "  a  tall  lady  of  very  stately  presence,  and 
with  the  remains  of  remarkable  beauty,"  was 
earnestly  listening  to  their  conversation,  with  her 
hand  upon  her  side,  in  an  attitude  of  repressed  emo- 
tion.^* On  this,  the  conversation  "languished  ;" 
and  the  other  lady,  his  companion,  rose,  and  took 
his  arm  to  walk  through  the  rooms.  But  he  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  elder  lady. 

"  "  Later  in  the  evening,"  says  he,  my  friend 
came  in  search  of  me  to  the  supper  room.  ^Mon 
ami! '  he  said,  '  a  great  honor  has  fallen  out  of  the 
sky  for  you.  I  am  sent  to  bring  you  to  the  beau- 
reste  of  the  handsomest  woman  of  Styria — Marga- 
ret, Baroness  R ,  whose  chateau  I  pointed  out 

to  you  in  the  gold  light  of  yesterday's  sunset.  She 
wishes  to  know  you — why,  I  cannot  wholly  divine 
— for  it  is  the  first  sign  of  ordinary  feeling  that 
she  has  given  in  twenty  years.  But  she  seems 
agitated,  and  sits  alone  in  the  countess'  boudoir. 
Allons-y!^  As  we  made  our  way  through  the 
crowd,  he  hastily  sketched  me  an  outline  of  the 
lady's  history  ;  '  At  seventeen,  taken  from  a  con- 
vent for  a  forced  marriage  with  the  baron  whose 
name  she  bears  ;  at  eighteen  a  widow,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  in  love — the  subject  of  her  passion  a 
young  artist  of  Vienna  on  his  way  to  Italy.  The 
artist  died  at  her  chateau — they  were  to  have  been 
married — she  has  ever  since  worn  weeds  for  him. 
And  the  remainder  you  must  imagine — for  here  we 
.are  !'  The  baroness  leaned  with  her  elbow  upon 
.-a  small  table  oi  or-moulu,  and  her  position  was  so 
ttaken  that  I  seated  myself  necessarily  in  a  strong 
'light,  while  her  features  were  in  shadow.  Still 
the  light  was  sufficient  to  show  me  the  expression 
-of  her  countenance.  She  was  a  woman  apparently 
:  about  forty-five,  of  noble  physiognomy,  and  a 
peculiar  fulness  of  the  eyelids — something  like  to 
which  I  thought  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  a 
portrait  of  a  young  girl,  many  years  before.  The 
resemblance  troubled  me  somewhat.  '  You  will 
pardon  me  this  freedom,'  said  the  baroness,  with 
forced  composure,  '  when  I  tell  you  that — a  friend 
— whom  1  have  mourned  twenty-five  years — seems 
present  to  me  when  you  speak.'  I  was  silent, 
for  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  The  baroness  shaded 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  sat  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  gazing  at  me.  *  You  are  not  like  him  in 
a  single  feature,'  she  resumed, '  yet  the  expression 
of  your  face,  strangely,  very  strangely,  is  the 
same.  He  was  darker — slighter.'  *  Of  my  agel' 
I  enquired,  to  break  my  own  silence.  For  there 
was  something  in  her  voice  which  gave  me  the 
sensation  of  a  voice  heard  in  a  dream.  '  O  God  ! 
that  voice  !  that  voice  !'  she  exclaimed  wildly, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  giving  way  to 
a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  '  Rodolph,'  she  re- 
sumed, recovering  herself  with  a  strong  efl^ort, 
'  Rodolph  died  with  the  promise  on  his  lips  that 
death  should  not  divide  us.  And  I  have  seen  him  ! 
Not  in  dreams — not  in  reverie.  Not  at  times 
when  my  fancy  could  delude  me.  I  have  seen 
him  suddenly  before  me  in  the  street — in  Vienna 
— here — at  home  at  noonday — for  minutes  to- 
gether, gazing  on  me.  It  is  more  in  latter  years 
that  I  have  been  visited  by  him  ;  and  a  hope  has 
latterly  sprung  into  being  in  my  heart — I  know- 
not  how — that  in  person,  palpable  and  breathing, 


I  should  again  hold  converse  with  him — fold  him 
living  to  my  bosom.  Pardon  me  !  You  will  think 
me  mad!'  I  might  well  pardon  her;  for  as  she 
talked,  a  vague  sense  of  familiarity  with  her  voice, 
a  memory,  powerful,  though  indistinct,  of  having 
before  dwelt  on  those  majestic  features,  an  im- 
pulse of  tearful  passionateness  to  rush  to  her  em- 
brace, wellnigh  overpowered  me.  She  turned  to 
me  again.  '  You  are  an  artist  T  she  said,  enquir- 
'm<Ay.  '  No  ;  though  intended  for  one,  I  believe, 
by  nature.'  '  And  you  were  born  in  the  year 
V     '  I  was  !'     With  a  scream  she  added  the 


day  of  my  birth,  and,  waiting  an  instant  for  my 
assent,  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  clung  convulsively 
and  weeping  to  my  knees.  •  Rodolph  !  Rodolph  I' 
she  murmured  faintly,  as  her  long  grey  tresses  fell 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  head  dropped  insensi- 
ble upon  her  breast.  Her  cry  had  been  heard, 
and  several  persons  entered  the  room.  I  rushed 
out  of  doors.  I  had  need  to  be  in  darkness  and 
alone. 

"  It  was  an  hour  after  midnight  when  I  reen- 
tered my  hotel.  A  chasseur  stood  sentry  at  the 
door  of  my  apartment  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  called  me  by  name,  gave  me  his  missive, 
and  disappeared.  It  was  from  the  baroness,  and 
ran  thus  : — 

"  *  You  did  not  retire  from  me  to  sleep.  This 
letter  will  find  you  waking.  And  I  must  write, 
for  my  heart  and  brain  are  overflowing. 

"'  Shall  I  write  to  you  as  a  stranger? — you 
whom  I  have  strained  so  often  to  my  bosom — you 
whom  I  have  loved  and  still  love  with  the  utmost 
idolatry  of  mortal  passion — you  who  have  once 
given  me  the  soul  that,  like  a  gem  long  lost,  is 
found  again,  but  in  a  newer  casket !  Mine  still 
— for  did  we  not  swear  to  love  forever ! 

"  '  But  I  am  taking  counsel  of  my  own  heart 
only.  You  may  still  be  unconvinced.  You  may 
think  that  a  few  singular  coincidences  have  driven 
me  mad.  You  may  think  that  though  born  in  the 
same  hour  that  my  Rodolph  died,  possessing  the 
same  voice,  the  same  countenance,  the  same  gifts 
— though  by  irresistible  consciousness  I  know  you 
to  be  him — my  lost  lover  returned  in  another  body 
to  life — you  may  still  think  the  evidence  incom- 
plete— you  may,  perhaps,  even  now,  be  smiling  in 
pity  at  my  delusion.  Indulge  me  one  moment. 
*  "  '  The  Rodolph  Isenberg  whom  I  lost  possessed 
a  faculty  of  mind,  which,  if  you  are  he,  answers 
with  the  voice  of  an  angel  to  my  appeal.  In  that 
soul  resided,  and  wherever  it  be,  must  now  reside 
the  singular  power.  #  *  * 

"  [The  reader  must  be  content  with  my  omis- 
sion of  this  fragment  of  the  letter.  It  contained  a 
secret  never  before  clothed  in  language — a  secret 
that  will  die  with  me,  unless  betrayed  by  what  in- 
deed it  may  lead  to — madness  !  As  I  saw  it  in 
writing — defined  accurately  and  inevitably  in  the 
words  of  another — I  felt  as  if  the  innermost  cham- 
ber of  my  soul  was  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  day 
— I  abandoned  doubt — I  answered  to  the  name  by 
which  she  called  me — I  believed  in  the  previous 
existence  of  which  my  whole  life,  no  less  than 
these  extraordinary  circumstances,  had  furnished 
me  with  repeated  evidence.  But  to  resume  the 
letter.] 

"  '  And  now  that  we  know  each  other  again — 
now  that  I  can  call  you  by  name,  as  in  the  past, 
and  be  sure  that  your  inmost  consciousness  must 
reply — a  new  terror  seizes  me  !  Your  soul  comes 
back,  youthfully  and  newly  clad,  while  mine, 
though   of  unfading   freshness  and   youthfulness 
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within,  shows  to  your  eye  the  same  outer  g-arment, 
grown  dull  with  mourning,  and  faded  with  the 
wear  of  time.  Am  I  grown  distasteful?  Is  it 
with  the  sight  only  of  this  new  body  that  you  look 
upon  me  1  Rodolph ! — spirit  that  was  my  devoted 
and  passionate  admirer !  soul  that  was  sworn  to  me 
forever  ! — Am  I — the  same  Margaret,  refound  and 
recognized — grown  repulsive  1  0  God  !  what  a 
bitter  answer  would  this  be  to  my  prayers  for  your 
return  to  me ! 

*'  *  I  will  trust  in  Him  whose  benign  goodness 
smiles  upon  fidelity  in  love.  I  will  prepare  a  fitter 
meeting  for  two  who  parted  as  lovers.  You  shall 
not  see  me  again  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  and 
in  a  mourning  attire.  When  this  letter  is  written, 
I  will  depart  at  once  for  the  scene  of  our  love.  I 
hear  my  horses  already  in  the  court-yard,  and 
while  you  read  this  I  am  speeding  swiftly  home. 
The  bridal  dress  you  were  secretly  shown  the  day 
before  death  came  between  us  is  still  freshly  kept. 
The  room  where  we  sat — the  bowers  by  the  stream 
— the  walks  where  we  projected  our  sweet  prom- 
ise of  a  future — they  shall  all  be  made  ready. 
They  shall  be  as  they  were  !  And  I — O  Rodolph  ! 
I  shall  be  the  same.  My  heart  is  not  grown  old, 
Rodolph  !  Believe  me,  I  am  unchanged  in  soul ! 
And  I  will  strive  to  be — I  will  strive  to  look — God 
help  me  to  look  and  be — as  of  yore  !" 

"  *  Farewell  now  !  I  leave  horses  and  servants 
to  wait  on  you  till  I  send  to  bring  you  to  me. 
Alas,  for  any  delay  !  but  we  will  pass  this  life  and 
all  other  time  together.  We  have  seen  that  a  vow 
of  eternal  union  may  be  kept — that  death  cannok 
divide  those  who  loill  to  love  forever !  Farewell 
now !  Margaret.'  " 

Such  are  the  pictures  of  European  society  which 
this  Free  Penciller  has  sketched.  Of  the  truth  of 
his  descriptions  of  his  own  country  and  countrymen, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  We  shall  only  mention,  that, 
in  characterising  them,  he  remarks  that  they  are 
much  more  French  than  English  in  many  of  their 
qualities.  "  They  are,"  says  he,  "  in  dressing, 
dancing,  congregating,  in  chivalry  to  women,  facil- 
ity of  adaptation  to  new  circumstances,  r/a.<!/jcj7y  of 
recuperation  from  trouble,''^  (a  most  delicious  ex- 
pression !)  "in  complexion  and  figure,  very 
French !"  Had  the  "  Dashes"  been  the  work  of 
a  native  genius,  we  might  teive  hinted,  perhaps, 
some  slight  occasional  objections,  pointed  out  a 
very  few  blunders,  questioned,  very  diffidently,  the 
great  modesty  of  some  statements,  and  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  others.  But,  as  the  case  stands, 
we  feel  that  we  are  bound  to  excuse  much  to  a 
young  "  republican  visiting  a  monarchical  country 
for  the  first  time." 


FUSION   OF    POLITICS  AND   PARTIES. 

Public  questions  have  two  stages  of  progress — 
their  principle  and  practice.  It  is  the  first  that  is 
most  scrutinized,  the  longest  battled,  and  most  re- 
luctantly admitted.  When  the  equity  of  a  measure 
has  been  conceded,  its  practical  execution  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  It  has  become  a  consideration  of 
time  only — of  the  best  mode  of  removing  vested 
obstructions — of  allaying  prejudices — compromis- 
ing invaded  or  menaced  interests — and,  as  all  have 
been  brought  to  concur  in  the  justice  of  the  end 
sought,  means  are  speedily  devised  for  surmount- 
ing these  initiative  impediments. 


All  great  questions  have  passed  through  this  or- 
deal. Years  were  spent  in  debating  the  principle 
of  the  Test  Acts,  of  Catholic  Disabilities,  and  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  then,  when  this  had 
been  established — when  practice  followed  theory — 
men  were  surprised  at  the  easiness  of  the  transition 
and  the  paucity  of  results.  No  great  change  was 
induced,  no  great  social  revolution  initiated.  Power 
was  not  essentially  disturbed  in  its  balance  ;  little 
was  gained  and  little  lost  by  anybody ;  and  the 
main  pillars  of  the  state — the  church,  the  crown, 
and  the  peerage — stood  immovable  as  ever. 

Almost  the  last  great  debatable  question  on  the 
file  is  the  Corn-laws,  and  this,  too,  is  hooked,  and 
speeding  rapidly  to  its  terminus.  What  then  ? 
Will  the  farmer  be  ruined,  and  the  rental  of  the 
soil  sequestrated ,  and  the  English  laborer  luxuriate 
on  wheaten  bread  at  Polish  prices  ?  Nothing  of  all 
this  will  follow.  Mark-lane  will  be  governed  by 
the  quantity  of  home  produce,  not  by  Odessa  or 
Dantzic  prices ;  nor  will  British  husbandry,  or. 
landlords'  incomes  be  much  more  disturbed  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  than  foreign  cattle. 
But  a  great  public  good  will  have  been  effected  by 
the  removal  of  a  stumbling-block  to  the  nation's 
peace  and  progress.  AgricuHure,  for  one  thing, 
will  be  more  assured  of  its  future  prospects  and 
unchangeable  conditions  ;  the  great  principle  of 
free-trade  will  have  been  practically  carried  out  for 
the  guidance  of  a  watchful  and  envious  world  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  source  of  domestic  irritation,  jealousy, 
and  heart-burning  extinguished  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  national  industry. 

For  our  parts,  we  begin  to  be  staggered,  if  not 
alarmed,  at  the  rapid  march  of  justice  and  philo- 
sophical truth.  Physically  and  politically,  by  rail- 
roads and  reason,  men  are  becoming  homogeneous 
— of  one  mass  and  one  mind.  A  Catholic  unity  of 
spirit  stalks  abroad  in  seculars,  if  not  spirituals, 
that  threatens  a  revolution  in  occupations ;  for 
what  will  there  be  to  write,  debate,  or  harangue 
concerning,  if  all  great  principles  are  settled,  con- 
ceded, and  acted  upon  ?  No  public  meetings — no 
clubs — no  associations,  rent,  or  subscriptions  will 
be  needed.  The  patriot,  agitator,  leaguer,  and 
would-be  martyr-trade  will  be  gone.  No  more 
"  cakes  and  ale"  for  any  of  them.  We  tremble  at 
the  prospect  of  the  world's  righteousness,  at  the 
coming  canker  of  the  peaceful  earth. 

Seriously  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
the  existing  aspects  of  politics  and  parties.  Not 
an  openly  hostile  banner  can  anywhere  be  seen  un- 
furled. By  the  concession  of  Corn-law  repeal, 
almost  the  last  apple  of  political  discord  would  be 
abstracted  ;  whig  and  tory  distinctions  must  cease 
in  name  as  well  as  reality,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  become  one  and  indivisible  in 
sentiment,  if  not  in  place. — Atlas,  Nov.  1. 


New  Lniversitv  Movement. — An  influential 
body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  among  whom 
are  I^rcls  Ashley,  Sandon,  and  R.  Grosveiior , 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.  ;  Messrs  Gladstone, 
Glynne,  Vernon  Smith,  M.  P.,  and  others,  are 
ahout  to  memorialize  the  authorities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  sugjresting  additional  departments  to 
the  existing  colleges,  or  the  foundation  of  new 
collegiate  bodies,  to  provide  increased  facilities  of 
university  education  on  a  more  economical  scale 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed. —  Church  and  State 
Gazette. 
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From  the  Atlaa. 
PROTESTANTISM   IN   IRELAND. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  strength  or 
vieakness  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  presents  the 
most  formidahle  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
good  government  and  religious  equality.    Although 
the  Protestants  constitute  but  a  small  minority  of 
the  Irish  people,  they  derive  from  various  sources 
a  moral  and  social  influence  which,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  compensates  for  this  numerical  inferi- 
ority.    The  rank  and  wealth  of  Ireland  are  chiefly 
Protestant,  and  Protestantism  finds  its  most  earnest 
supporters  among  those  classes  of  the  community 
which  give  the  tone  to  society  and  public  opinion. 
This  has  been  the  natural  result  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy ;  for  all  who  were  ambitious  of  office  or 
social  consideration  adhered  to  or  embraced  that 
religious   faith,  without   the  profession  of  which 
they  could   never  hope  to  obtain  the  distinctions 
which  the   great  majority  of  men   chiefly  prize. 
Thus,  in  the  public  offices,  and  in  the  higher  pro- 
fessions, the  Protestants  occupy  that  portion  which, 
in  a  rightly-constituted  state  of  affairs,  the  Catho- 
lics would  naturally  have  filled.     But  the  chief 
strength  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
courage,  energy,  and  moral  stamina  of  those  who 
are  its  most  disinterested,  as  well  as  most  zealous, 
partisans.     It  is  upon  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  Ul- 
ster that,  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  of  conflict,  the 
Protestant  cause  most  chiefly  depends  for  its  secu- 
rity and  existence.     The  spirit  manifested  by  the 
mass  of  Orangemen  is  little  to  be  commended  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  unshaken  resolu- 
tion with  which  they  adhere  to  their  ancient  prin- 
ciples, and  the    proud   defiance  with  which  they 
meet  the  hostility  of  their  former  friends,  and  the 
insidious  advances  of  their  old  enemies.     Inspired 
by  the  recollection  of  past  triumphs,  and  still  deem- 
ing themselves  invincible,  Orangemen  cannot  dis- 
cover the  justice  or  necessity  of  those  concessions 
which  have  become  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland.    Any  attempt  to  remove  the 
ecclesiastical  anomalies  of  Ireland  is  sure  to  meet 
with  the  fiercest  opposition  from  Irish  Protestants 
— an  opposition  rendered  the  more  formidable  that 
it  meets  with  a  ready  echo  from  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  English  people.     The  reorganization  of 
the  Orange  confederacy  under  a  more  legal  form  is, 
therefore,  an  event  full  of  embarrassment  for  Sir  R. 
Peel,  and  of  evil  omen  for  the  best  interests  of  Ire- 
land. 

But  while  the  strength  of  Irish  Protestantism 
impedes  for  the  time  the  success  of  a  liberal  Irish 
policy,  it  is  the  inherent  feebleness  of  that  Protest- 
antism which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  legislate  for, 
and  govern,  Ireland.  In  spite  of  all  their  vaunt- 
iags,  Irish  Protestants  feel  no  real  confidence  in 
their  own  strength ;  but  are  continually  haunted 
with  the  fear  of  a  Catholic  reaction  and  a  Catholic 
triumph.  They  regard  themselves  as  a  garrison  in 
an  enemy's  country,  deeming  every  concession  to 
Roman  Catholics  a  breach  made  in  the  walls  of 
thit  fortress  which  alone  protects  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  injured  and  implacable  foes.  It  is 
this  sense  of  insecurity,  even  more  than  the  pride 
of  a  long  privileged  class,  or  the  bigotry  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  combines  Protestants  of  all  ranks 
and  of  varying  creeds  in  a  phalanx  of  determined 
liostility  to  any  plan  for  the  endowment  and  state 
recognition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  church.  Nothing 
can  convince  them  that  that  church  does  not  enter- 
tain the  settled  design  of  regaining  its  ancient  as- 


cendancy, and  of  establishing  its  unflisputed  domin- 
ion throughout  all  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  their  firm 
belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  design  which,  in 
spite  of  all  their  waywardness  and  folly,  renders 
the  Orangemen  deaf  to  the  fair  speeches  of  O'Con- 
nel  when  he  attempts  to  persuade  them  that,  as 
Protestants,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  In  their  eyes  the  Repeal 
agitation  is  only  a  deep-laid  plan  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  Peel  poli- 
cy an  invidious  attempt  to  confer  upon  that  church 
all  the  advantages  which  it  anticipates  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union.  It  is  in  vain  to  point  out  to 
them  that  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  holds  aloof  from  the  Repeal  movement, 
and  that  the  professed  design  of  the  Peel  policy  is 
to  strengthen  the  Protestant  establishment  by  re- 
moving Catholic  discontent ; — in  both  circumstances 
they  discern  only  a  Jesuitical  attempt  to  blind  them 
to  the  reality  of  those  dangers  which  threaten  their 
religious  faith  and  liberties.  They  have  convinced 
themselves  that  the  Irish  establishment  is  the  ex- 
ternal bulwark  of  Protestantism,  against  which  all 
the  craft  and  power  of  Catholicism  are  combined, 
and  this  conviction  they  have  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  no  small  portion  of  the  British  people. 
Their  constant  appeals  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
England  are  founded  upon,  and  owe  their  chief 
success  to,  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  the  Protestants 
are  a  feeble  minority,  utterly  unable  to  contend 
with  the  Catholic  mass  of  the  nation. 

It  is  easy  to  deride  such  fears  and  opinions,  but 
they  exercise  an  extensive  influence,  and  oppose  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  an  enlightened 
Irish  ecclesiastical  policy.  Nor  can  it  be  even  fair- 
ly denied  that,  in  Ireland,  the  relative  positions  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  such  as  naturally  to 
excite  in  the  fomner,  the  hope,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  dread,  of  Catholic  ascendancy.  The  Irish 
Catholic  church  possesses  an  extent  of  popular  in- 
fluence, which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
secure  to  it  a  preeminence  unfavorable  to  the  inter- 
ests, not  to  say  the  security,  of  all  other  religious 
sects.  It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  more  tealous 
members  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  believe  that, 
in  supporting  Repeal,  they  look  forward  to  that 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  an  object  of  eager  ambition  to  every  cler- 
ical corporation.  In  England  and  other  countries, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  the  connexion  be- 
tween church  and  state,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
enable  the  latter  to  keep  in  check  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  former  to  pursue  its  sectarian  objects, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  general  interests.  But 
Vi  the  exciting  condition  of  Ireland,  no  such  con- 
nexion between  the  state  and  the  Catholic  church 
can  be  established.  No  advantage  which  the  state 
can  oflfer  to  that  church  will  induce  it  to  endanger 
its  spiritual  independence,  or  its  popular  ascendancy. 
In  Ireland,  therefore,  the  substitution  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  for  the  Protestant  establishment,  would 
call  into  existence  that  most  forrhidable  engine  of 
priestly  power — a  state  church,  exercising  an  un- 
bounded spiritual  influence  over  the  mass  of  the 
people.  With  such  a  church,  civil,  still  less  reli- 
gious liberty,  can  scarcely  exist.  In  anticipating 
the  establishment  of  such  a  church,  Protestants 
may  stand  excused  if  they  tremble  for  their  securi- 
ty, neglected  as  they  would  then  be  by  the  state, 
and  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.* 

[*  WouUl  a  division  of  Ireland  into  separate  portions,  like  the 
States  here,  make  it  more  manageable? — Living  Aoe.J 
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In  such  circumstances,  the  scheme  of  a  g^eneral 
endo\vment  extended  to  all  religious  sects  willing 
to  accept  of  it,  seems  to  be  the  most  safe  and  prac- 
ticable course  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  can 
now  be  adopted  in  Ireland.  Such  a  scheme  would 
establish  substantial  religious  equality,  while  it 
would  afford  to  the  state  some  security  that  the  re- 
ligious instructors  of  the  people  would  be  men  of 
competent  education,  and  placed  in  circumstances 
exempting  them  from  the  necessity  of  ministering 
to  popular  passions  and  prejudices.  Under  such  a 
scheme,  all  sects  regarding  the  state  as  their  com- 
mon protector  and  benefactor,  might  be  expected 
to  exhibit  less  intolerance  towards  each  other,  and 
to  prosecute  their  separate  objects  without  that  bit- 
terness of  animosity,  which  now  so  much  interferes 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The 
Protestant  establishment  would,  indeed,  lose  some- 
thing of  its  dignity  and  preeminence,  but  it  would 
obtain,  in  return,  greater  security,  and  what  it  now 
wants,  the  power  of  self-government.  In  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  resulting  from  state  recognition 
and  endowment,  the  Catholic  church  would  receive 
an  ample  compensation  for  the  relinquishment  of 
any  hope  of  religious  ascendancy,  in  which  it  may 
have  hitherto  indulged.  So  far  as  Protestant  dis- 
senters are  concerned,  this  plan  of  general  endow- 
ment has  been  already  tried  in  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  has  been  such  as  greatly  to 
encourage  its  extension  and  general  application. 
In  respectability  of  attainment  and  character,  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster  yield  to  no  reli- 
gious body,  established  or  unestablished,  and  in 
their  hearty  attachment  to  the  state,  even  the  mi- 
croscopic eye  of  sectarian  bigotry  cannot  discover 
any  mark  of  selfish  meanness,  or  erastian  subservi- 
ency. From  them  the  state  demands  no  services 
in  return  for  its  favors,  and  by  doing  so,  secures 
that  which  is  above  all  price,  the  free  support  of 
enlightened  men,  whose  position  and  principles 
render  them  the  natural  allies  of  good  order  and 
good  government.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
a  free  .endowment  would  be  equally  beneficial  in 
the  case  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  other  religions 
sect ;  and  every  consideration  seems  now  to  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  carrying  out  a 
system  so  little  objectionable  in  itself,  and  likely  to 
be  productive  of  such  important  benefits. 

This  scheme  of  general  endowment  is,  indeed, 
bitterly  opposed  by  Irish  ultra-Protestants,  but  their 
opposition  results  from  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
position  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  their  English  allies,  they  may  think 
themselves  capable  of  doing  much,  but  there  is  one 
M'hich  they  cannot  accomplish — they  cannot  avert 
the  doom  which  public  opinion  has  pronounced 
against  Irish  Protestant  ascendancy  in  any  form 
and  under  any  modification.  Enlightened  men,  of 
all  parties,  now  perceive,  that  the  continuance  of 
that  ascendancy  must  render  it  impossible  to  gov- 
ern Ireland,  and  this  opinion  is  rapidly  extending 
itself  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  anti-Maynooth  agitation  was  fierce  and 
formidable,  but  it  has  died  away,  leaving  little 
trace  behind,  and  that  little,  anything  but  favorable 
to  the  stability  of  the  Irish  establishment.  Every 
circumstance  which  brings  the  condition  of  that  es- 
tablishment under  public  view  is  injurious  to  it,  for 
its  claims  are  alike  repugnant  to  good  policy,  and 
English  love  of  fair  dealing.  Irish  Protestants 
possess  a  considerable  hold  upon  English  Protest- 
ant feeling,  and  by  appealing  to  it,  may  do  much 
for  their  own  security,  but  they  will  alienate  their 


honest  friends,  and  ruin  their  own  cause  by  persist- 
ing in  claims  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  a  fair 
and  calm  hearing.  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  while 
it  remains  an  obstacle  to  the  good  government  and 
improvement  of  that  country,  must  be  weak  and 
insecure  ;  it  is  only  by  submitting  to  changes,  which 
time  has  rendered  inevitable,  that  it  can  acquire 
real  strength  and  stability. 
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Great  has  been  the  outcry  against  the  Timts 
for  piercing  before  its  full  time  of  nothingless  the 
bubble  portion  of  railway  speculation.  Let  us  then 
examine  dispassionately  the  bearings  of  the  case, 
and  separate,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  dross  from 
the  pure  metal. 

Some  ten  months  ago  money  was  superabundant 
in  the  market.  Those  who  could  get  their  two 
to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  good  security 
considered  themselves  lucky.  All  at  once  it  struck 
some  clever  man  of  business  that,  as  the  Great 
Western,  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  the 
other  good  lines  then  formed  were  paying  a  large 
per  centage,  a  new  line  would  be  a  taking  project. 
Accordingly,  a  company  was  formed,  the  pro- 
spectus issued,  and  the  first  twig  from  the  old 
flourishing  branch  made  its  appearance.  The  new 
ofl^shoot  was  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  as  pro- 
ject after  project  came  forth,  floating  capital  was 
eagerly  poured  into  the  several  companies'  hands, 
the  lucky  scripholders  sold  at  premiums,  and  all 
for  awhile  was  healthy  and  promismg. 

This  state  of  things  might  have  continued,  and 
no  harm  would  have  arisen  ;  but  men  of  easy  vir- 
tue and  light  consciences,  seeing  how  things  were 
going,  took  advantage  of  the  tide  of  public  taste, 
got  uplines  in  all  parts — no  matter  what  the  engi- 
neering difliculties — no  matter  what  the  line  of 
country — till  sober  investment  became  infatuation. 
People  rushed  to  invest  without  even  casually 
looking  ovpr  the  map  of  the  line,  and  while  the 
monied  half  of  the  people  bought  because  they 
imagined  they  would  eventually  reap  a  golden  har- 
vest, the  other  poorer  half  sold  for  the  sake  of  the 
premium  ;  thus  one  portion  of  the  community 
raised  a  fictitious  premium,  which  the  other 
pocketed.  Even  in  this  there  was  little  to  appre- 
hend. Peter  paid  Paul,  and  one  gained  what  the 
other  lost :  but  infatuation  now  became  a  sort  of 
moral  drunkenness.  Look  at  it  as  we  may,  the 
whole  nation  was  gambling.  There  was  a  univer- 
sal game  being  played  where  ties  paid  the  stock 
exchange,  as  ties  pay  the  dealer  at  vingt-et-un. 
The  dice-box  was  rattling  in  everybody's  ears, 
scrip  was  the  theme  of  every  man's  convefsati(»n, 
and  procuring  shares  the  object  of  every  man's 
pursuit.  Still  the  men  of  "easy  virtue"  kept 
pouring  into  the  field  of  action,  and  a  new  evil 
arose.  Companies  were  formed,  and,  previous  to 
the  allotments  taking  place,  the  market  was  what 
is  technically  called  "  rigged" — that  is,  a  broker 
was  commissioned  by  the  company  to  purchase, 
say  10,000  shares,  at  two  or  three  pounds  pre- 
mium. The  public  soon  discerned  this  golden 
bait,  and  then  came  the  tug  to  procure  letters  of 
allotment.  In  such  cases,  when  the  shares  had 
thus  obtained  an  unreal  value — because  excess  of 
buyers  alone  make  the  genuine  premium — the  pub- 
lic procured  very  few  shares,  but  in  many  cases 
hardly  any.  The  directors  and  the  directors' 
friends  got  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  scrip  became 
scarce  in  the  market,  the  public  bought,  expecting 
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a  further  rise  ;  but  when  the  proper  period  arrived 
the  directors  and  their  friends  by  ones  and  twos 
crept  into  the  market,  sold  their  shares,  depressed 
their  value,  and  those  not  in  the  secret  found  them- 
selves large  losers  by  the  transaction.  We  know 
for  a  fact — and  we  are  hesitating  whether  we 
ought  not  to  name  the  line — of  a  company  whose 
directors  had  the  market  "  rigged"  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  and  when  they  met  at  their 
board,  agreed  amongst  themselves  not  to  sell  a 
single  share  till  the  market  should  rise.  Three  of 
the  directors,  however,  regardless  of  their  word 
and  the  moral  obligation  they  were  under,  gave 
private  orders  to  their  brokers  to  sell  to  a  very 
considerable  amount.  Their  brother  directors 
were  left  in  the  lurch,  the  shares,  of  course,  fell, 
the  unlucky  purchasers  amongst  the  public  lost 
their  money,  and  all  because  there  was  not  honor 
amongst  thieves. 

Another  dishonest — nay,  swindling — method  of 
making  money  has  been  adopted.  The  system 
was  simply  this.  The  concoctors  of  the  scheme 
bought  of  the  jobbers  a  large  number  of  shares, 
and  when  the  original  shareholders  came  to  sign 
the  deeds  and  procure  scrip,  excuses  were  made 
that  the  deeds  were  in  the  country,  and  would  not 
be  up  till  a  certain  day.  When  the  day  came  no 
scrip  was  ready  then.  Thus  those  who  had  sold, 
having  no  scrip  to  deliver,  were  compelled  to  buy 
it  of  the  few  in  the  secret  at  a  large  premium  ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  market  was  at  a  low  ebb 
from  these  facts  peeping  out,  then,  and  then  only, 
was  the  scrip  to  be  obtained.  Thus  fresh  dis- 
honesty still  inflated  the  expanding  bubble  with  all 
its  gaudy  prismatic  colors  floating  so  buoyantly 
about.  Dishonest  transactions  still  accumulated. 
Many  projects  were  started  never  intended  to  go  to 
Parliament ;  and  when  the  solicitors,  the  secre- 
taries, and  the  directors  had  all  been  properly 
taken  care  of,  the  shareholders  would  get  back 
perhaps  a  portion  of  their  money,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  promoters'  con- 
sciences. Another  great  evil,  also,  has  been  the 
improper  manner  in  which  the  letters  of  allotments 
have  been  issued.  Men  of  capital  and  standing  in 
the  world  who  have  requested  shares,  have  found 
their  applications  unheeded,  and  perhaps  the  very 
clerks  m  their  oflSce  have  been  successful  through 
interest.  We  know  of  one  case  where  men  of 
capital  were  neglected,  and  a  bootmaker  in  a  small 
way  of  business  received  shares — that,  too,  when 
they  were  at  five  pounds  premium.  Indeed,  the 
line  in  which  this  occurred  has  become  a  marked 
object  for  animadversion,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proper method  of  allotting  shares  ;  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  direction  is  highly  respectable,  and 
the  line  a  most  important  one.  Respecting  this, 
however,  we  have  yet  facts  to  relate  on  another 
occasion.  All  these  evils  and  dishonest  practices 
could  not,  however,  long  continue  without  pro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  evil. 

Dishonesty  cannot,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
its  dissevering  tendency,  continue  long  successful. 
Integrity  in  the  moral  world  is  what  in  science  is 
termed  the  attraction  of  cohesion.  Without  its 
cementing  properties  no  scheme  can  answer,  no 
purpose  succeed.  And  here,  in  a  vast  national 
undertaking,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  are  concerned,  does  trickery  and  char- 
latanism form  a  conspicuous  part,  in  which  lie  the 
very  elements  of  destruction. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  come  to  the  gist  of  our 
arguments — that  the  late  chicken  panic,  as  it  is 


called,  will  do  good  instead  of  harm.  The  Bank 
of  England  by  raising  its  discounts,  and  the  Times 
by  its  leading  articles,  have  pierced  the  soyfflee  and 
shown  the  frothiness  of  its  material.  We  regard 
genuine  railway  schemes  as  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  age.  Railways  projected  in  integ- 
rity, carefully  carried  through  their  several  stages 
to  Parliament,  properly  digested  before  competent 
committees,  and  formed  with  proper  engineering 
skill,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country. 
They  will  circulate  money,  give  an  impetus  to 
trade  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  eventually,  by  estab- 
lishing quick  communication,  increase  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  whole  people.  How  necessary  is  it, 
then,  to  sift  the  corn  from  the  chaif.  To  chase 
those  lines  founded  in  knavery  or  ignorance  from 
the  market,  to  make  room  for  the  bona  fide  and 
well-conducted  projects.  To  skim  the  scum  from 
the  surface,  and  leave  the  current  pure  which  is  to 
flow  through  the  whole  nation.  This  good  we  be- 
lieve will  result  from  the  labors  of  the.Tiwes  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  sheer  gambling  which  has  been 
abroad. 

Men  of  capital  should  now  choose  their  lines  and 
invest  their  money.  Many  shares  may  now  be 
bought  at  a  small  premium,  or  even  at  a  discount, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  rise  greatly  in  a 
month  or  two,  when  the  sifting  process  has  been 
thoroughly  adopted.  There  are  several  new  lines 
also  about  to  appear  which  merit  every  support, 
and  we  hope  yet  to  see  every  good  railway  scheme 
soberly  and  strenuously  supported,  while  we  trust 
every  dishonest  project  will  be  scouted  from  the 
market  forever. — Atlas,  Nov.  1. 
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A  SEVERE  and  widely-spread  physical  visitation 
threatens  practically  to  illustrate  an  important 
social  principle.  Enlightened  political  economists 
have  long  inculcated  the  prospective  utility  of  the 
mass  of  every  population  maintaining  a  high  stan- 
dard in  their  wages,  diet,  clothing,  and  habitations. 
Men  ought  never,  if  possible,  to  be  driven  up  to 
their  last  resources  ;  they  ought  always  to  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon — a  reserved  store  to 
meet  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  casualties  of 
scarcity,  health,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and 
employment. 

The  need  of  this  forecast  is  likely  to  be  afllic- 
tively  exemplified  in  the  approaching  winter  by  the 
disastrous  calamity  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
England  with  her  wheat-fed  community  may  find 
resources  in  her  superior  riches  and  granaries,  or 
by  taking  corn  out  of  bond,  or  importing  it  from 
abroad.  But  what  is  to  become  of  poverty-stricken 
and  potato-fed  Ireland  1  Her  famines  have  been 
frequent  and  mostly  dreadful — and  whyl  Because 
the  national  subsistence  is  based  on  one  resource 
— upon  a  single  root ;  and  if  that  fail  there  is  no 
other  substitute  to  which  the  people  can  resort. 
With  us  it  is  diflferent ;  if  our  staple  sustenance  is 
inadequate,  we  may  be  aided  from  abroad  ;  but  the 
potato-fed  Irish,  with  wages  to  correspond,  cannot 
buy  from  the  foreigner  ;  or,  if  they  could,  pota- 
toes, unlike  wheat,  are  too  bulky  a  commodity  to 
be  imported  in  large  quantities  on  an  emergency. 
How  much  safer  a  nation,  then,  when  bread,  meat, 
and  beer  form  the  general  diet  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Then  there  is  scope  for  retrenchment  in 
periods  of  failure.  From  wheat,  the  working-man 
may  temporarily  resort  to  inferior  and  cheaper 
food — to  barley,  oats,  rye,  or  vegetables.     He  has 
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room  to  fall ;  but  he  who  is  habitually  kept  on  the 
cheapest  food  is  without  a  substitute  when  deprived 
of  it.  Laborers  so  placed  are  cut  off  from  every 
refuge.  You  may  lake  from  an  Englishman,  but 
you  cannot  from  an  Irishman — no  more  than  from 
a  naked  man.  The  latter  is  already  in  the  lowest 
deep,  and  he  can  sink  no  lower ;  his  wages  being 
regulated  by  potatoes — the  chief  article  of  his  sub- 
sistence— will  not  buy  him  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
oats ;  and  whenever,  therefore,  the  supply  of 
potatoes  fails,  he  has  no  escape  from  absolute 
famine — unless  he  help  himself,  as  the  Irish  have 
done  in  former  scarcities,  to  nettles,  seaweed,  and 
sour  sorrel — the  last  of  which  was  found  in  the 
stomach  of  one  poor  creature  who  had  perished  of 
hunger  ! — Atlas. 


LARGE    CONCEITS  :    LITTLE    WARS.       SPEECHES 
IN  PARLIAMENT  :    SQUADRONS  IN  LA  PLATA. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  warrior  duke,  in 
his  usual  dry  and  decisive  tone,  made  the  public 
declaration  that  this  great  country  could  afford  to 
engage  in  *'  no  little  wars."  The  whig  ministry 
of  that  day  took  the  rebuke  somewhat  to  heart, 
flush  as  it  then  was  with  the  triumph  of  Palmer- 
ston  policy  in  the  East,  and  the  Syrian  glories  of 
Napier;  for  in  "  little  wars"  it  must  be  owned, 
its  dealings  had  not  been  unfrequent. 

At  length  came  in  the  tory  statesmen,  harbin- 
gers supposed  of  a  new  era,  and  of  policy  on  a 
grander  scale,  whether  for  peace  or  war.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  "  little  wars"  which 
were  to  disappear  from  the  routine  of  Tory  policy, 
as  before  denounced  in  its  programme,  have  only 
accumulated  on  our  hands.  We  have  become  very 
knights  errant  in  fact,  in  quest  of  adventures  in 
this  smallware  line,  in  which  fighting  made  easy 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  with  fleets  of  74's  against 
flotillas  of  river  craft.  Long  pounders  and  ships 
of  the  line  are  long  odds,  it  must  be  owned,  against 
schooners  and  swivel  guns.  As  the  ^ros  hataillons 
must,  on  an  average,  according  to  Napoleon,  gain 
the  day,  so  success  seems  certain  where  the  reck- 
oning beforehand  is  so  simple. 

"  Little  wars,"  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  speculation,  if  neither  glorious  nor  honorable. 
If  the  laurels  to  be  gathered  are  none  of  the 
brightest,  there  is  consolation  in  the  absence,  per- 
chance, of  any  hard  blows. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  most  prudential  cal- 
culations aforethought  are  traversed  by  fortune  in 
her  freaks,  and  "  little  wars"  are  not  always  so 
secure  a  speculation  as  they  appear.  They 
answered,  no  doubt,  on  the  shores  of  Guatemala 
and  Peru,  when,  in  the  one  case,  Nicaragua  was 
brought  to  pay  a  bill  of  parcels,  surcharged  with 
heavy  costs,  for  mercantile  damage  inflicted  some- 
how, as  said,  by  a  native  upon  an  English  dealer; 
in  the  other,  a  Peruvian  prefect,  with  his  adjoints, 
was  displaced  for  some  sort  of  incivility  towards  a 
British  consular  ofiicial  or  trader — after  the  expen- 
diture of  a  certain  amount  of  bluster  and  blockade. 
But  in  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand  they  are  not 
found  to  succeed  so  well.  Before  the  redoubtable 
Heki  and  his  anthropophagi,  unfortunate  settlers 
and  gallant  seamen  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  aie 
driven  into  the  sea,  or  find  shelter  from  following 
foes  only  through  the  humane  interference  of 
American  skippers  and  whaling  crews.  Rude  dis- 
comfiture has  waited  also  on  the  first  joint-stock 
essay  in  arms  of  the  entente  cordiale,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Madagascar,  where  the  invading  trained 


bands  of  England  and  Fiance,  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  dauntless  Ovas. 
They  sought  refuge  and  found  it  only  from  hotly 
persecuting  foes  under  cover  of  the  guns,  and  on 
board  the  same  vessels  which  had  carried  them  on 
the  ill-starred  expedition. 

This  deplorable  outset  of  the  entente  cordiale  in 
its  martial  phase  and  offensive  attitude,  was  ill 
calculated  to  inspire  hope  in  its  prospects,  or  faith 
in  its  duration.  Nevertheless,  aw^  Casar  aut  nihil ^ 
if  victory  frowned  on  the  plains  of  Tamatavi,  she 
may  relent  in  the  estuary  of  La  Plata ;  the 
Gauchos  of  the  Pampas  may  not  be  so  fierce  and 
forward  as  the  Ovas,  descended  from  the  moun- 
tainous Ankarto  ;  Dictator  Rosas  may  prove  less 
rugged,  and  more  yielding  on  pressure  than  the 
hard-hearted  Ova  virago.  Queen  Ranavalo.  So, 
after  long  hesitations  and  many  misgivings,  the 
signal  was  given,  the  Rubicon  was  passed.  Two 
special  pacific  envoys  were  sent  to  proclaim  war 
upon  Rosas,  because  that  used  to  be  a  rule  among 
civil  and  civilized  states,  and  a  squadron  of  men- 
of-war  were  despatched  at  the  same  time  in  order 
to  re-conquer  the  peace  just  broken  by  the  legates 
ad  hoc.  All  the  indispensable  preliminaries  being 
thus  performed  en  regie,  and  with  most  amicable 
accord,  Messrs.  Ouseley  and  Diffandis,  the  two 
heralds  at  arms,  took  their  departure  from  Buenos 
Ayres  for  Monte  Video,  upon  which  Messrs. 
Commanders  Hotham  and  Laine,  the  two  mailed 
messengers  of  peace,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
little  flotilla  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  troubled  the 
repose  without  stopping  the  supplies  of  the  people 
of  Monte  Video. 

Here  we  have  a  war  and  a  capture  to  follow, 
like  Roman  punch  upon  turtle,  secundcm  artcrn. 
*'  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  Plate"  have  we 
progressed ,  may  the  foreign  officials  exclaim,  with- 
out a  single  cause  of  war  assigned  to  the  people 
who  are  to  pay  the  reckoning.  We  are  told,  in- 
deed, that  Rosas,  "  the  bloody  and  devouring 
tyrant,"  is  the  mark.  But  are  there  no  more 
Richards  in  the  field  1  If  Argentine  Rosas  be,  as 
doubtless  he  is,  savage  and  sanguinary,  is  per- 
chance Rivera,  the  Oriental  camicero,  with  hands 
untainted  of  gore  1  The  diflference  at  best  is  but 
one  of  name  for  the  victims  of  either.  Rosas 
slaughters  salvajes  unitarios,  and  Rivera  recipro- 
cates, or  provokes,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the 
butchery  of  the  Mazorqueros.  Take  it  on  foreign- 
office  showing,  it  is  an  internal  warfare  of  horrors 
— a  war  of  no  quarter — as  were  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  in  England  aforetime.  But  are  we  charged 
to  keep  the  peace  and  perform  the  police  of  the 
world,  at  our  own  cost  too  ?  Are  England  and 
France,  appointed  with  Black  Jack  commission  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  delinquent  states,  and  the  Jack 
Ketch  to  hang  sovereign  dictators,  and  presidents 
attainted  of  felony?  In  such  case  let  us,  if  you 
please,  begin  at  home.  Against  one  member  of 
this  ambulating  commission,  at  least,  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions must  be  tendered.  What  think  you  of 
submitting  France  to  the  pains  and  penalties  law- 
fully incurred  by  those  Algerine  razzias,  and  the 
wholesale  suffocation  of  unresisting  tribes  of  Arabs 
in  their  last  retreat  by  fire  and  smoke,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  enormities  challenged  against 
Rosas  or  Rivera,  Paz  or  Lopez,  seem  discharged 
of  much  of  their  before  unrelieved  blackness. 

Again,  the  question  recurs — why  are  we  with 
this  "  little  war"  in  the  River  Plate  ;  a  "  little 
war,"  by  the  bye,  which  may  chance  to  grow  into 
larger  proportions?     British   subjects   have  been 
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murdered,  British  property  has  been  damaged, 
British  rights  have  been  trampled  on,  by  Rosas,  is 
the  explanation.  Then,  at  least,  let  us  have  a  list 
of  the  victims  by  name  to  nurse  our  ire  and  whet 
our  vengeance  with  ;  or  if  a  list  at  length  tax 
patience  too  much,  let  us  have  a  selection  of 
some  half-dozen,  or  even  of  a  brace  only,  of 
decently  attested  cases.  They  are  talked  of  by 
the  hundred,  so  the  task  will  not  be  difficult,  Let 
us  have,  moreover,  bills  of  particulars  of  British 
property  plundered  or  injured,  and  of  British  rights 
invaded.  With  the  extraordinary  provocations  to 
hatred  and  vengeance  irreconcilable  from  such  an 
accumulation  of  injuries,  strange  it  is  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  British  residents  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  protesting  in- 
dignantly, by  formal  address  to  Queen  and  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  unjust  and  aggressive  policy  of 
the  foreign-office  ;  and,  moreover,  loudly  pro- 
claiming their  grateful  sense  of  the  security  to 
persons  and  property,  and  of  the  friendly  regards 
at  all  times,  for  which  they  are  all,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres 
have  been,  indebted  alone  to  the  government  of 
that  General  Rosas  so  foully  traduced  in  their  own 
country. 

Why,  then,  we  repeat,  are  we  vexed  with  this 
*'  little  war"  in  the  River  FlsiXe  1— Atlas,  Nov.  1. 


OREGON — AMERICAN    POLICY. 

We  cannot  learn  that  anything  has  been  done 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  though 
meantime  the  Americans  are  taking  possession  of 
it.  They  should  be  instructed  that  they  do  so  at 
their  own  peril,  as  in  the  event  of  any  adjustment 
of  the  dispute,  they  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  lands  they  have  seized  and  cultured  as  their 
own.  It  argues  a  monstrous  want  of  common 
sense  and  common  principle  on  the  part  of  two 
governments,  kindred  in  language  and  origin,  that 
this  dispute  should  remain  so  long  unsettled.  The 
American  correspondent  of  the  Times  observes  : — 

"  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  say  that  the 
president  and  his  constitutional  advisers  are  pre- 
pared to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is  not.  I  see  no 
evidence  of  any  such  disposition.  Mr.  Polk  ap- 
pears to  be  cautiously  feeling  his  way.  He  is 
evidently  without  system  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  will  probably  remain  in  that  state  until 
Congress  convenes.  If  south-western  counsels  pre- 
vail there  will  be  no  concession  or  compromise  on 
the  Oregon  question.  Nothing  short  of  the  55th 
degree  of  latitude  as  the  boundary  will  satisfy  that 
class  of  politicians.  If  they  find  themselves  in  the 
majority,  one  of  their  first  moves  will  be  to  abro- 
gate the  existing  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon.  But  I  still  entertain  a  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  done,  unless  it  is  done  in  a 
friendly  way  and  with  friendly  views.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in 
both  countries  great  circumspection  is  necessary. 
No  exciting  or  irritating  measure  should  be 
adopted.  The  friends  of  peace  and  humanity 
should  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waves  of  discord 
and  contention.  A  sacrifice  should  be  made  of  all 
false  pride." 

If  by  America  the  question  should  ever  be  put 
on  the  footing  that  she  will  have  all  she  claims 
and  nothing  less,  the  matter  will  soon  receive  a 
decisive  though  not  desirable  solution.     It  is  not 


credible,  however,  that  any  American  government 
will  ever  bring  the  argument  to  an  issue  that  can- 
non and  bayonet  alone  can  decide.  Negotiations 
conducted  in  an  amicable  spirit — with  moderation 
on  each  part,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  a  fair  ar- 
rangement— could  not  fail  to  settle  this  question  as 
easily  as  they  settled  the  more  difficult  points 
involved  in  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

It  seems  probable  that  another  ground  of  dispute 
may  be  raised  in  America  concerning  the  interfer- 
ence of  France  and  England  in  the  affairs  of  the 
River  Plate.  It  is  said  that  the  policy  of  the 
European  powers  has  been  formally  protested 
against  by  the  United  States  Charge  d 'Affaires  at 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Washington  Union,  presumed  to 
speak  the  sentiment  of  the  cabinet,  his  course 
meets  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  cabinet. 
The  Union  somewhat  saucily  observes  : — 

"  It  behoves  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
take  these  things  into  seasonable  and  serious  con- 
sideration. Shall  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  by  and  see  unmoved  the  British-Asiatic  pol- 
icy acted  over  again  among  the  independent 
republics  of  South  America  1  Is  Buenos  Ayres  to 
become  as  Madras,  and  Uruguay  as  Tanjore?  If 
not,  then  at  what  point  in  its  progress  should  this 
armed  European  interference  in  American  affairs 
be  made  to  encounter  the  deliberate  and  solemn 
protest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States?  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  behold  such  a  spectacle 
without  emotion.  It  is  of  high  concernment  to 
our  most  practical  national  interests  that  British 
and  French  influence  and  predominance  on  the 
banks  of  the  La  Plata  should  find  an  antagonist 
and  a  counterpoise  in  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
country.  Our  commercial  stake  in  the  region  of 
that  river  is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  see  it  sacri- 
ficed. It  is  of  yet  more  vital  concern  to  our 
avowed  national  policy  to  keep  this  continent  safe 
and  sacred  from  aggressive  foreign  dictation.  We 
have  not  seen  fit — neither  we  nor  our  South 
American  neighbors — to  come  into  that  somewhat 
too  famous  balance  of  power  system  which  in 
Europe  has  borne  such  fruits  as  the  holy  alliance 
and  the  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Laybach." 

It  would  merely  be  to  waste  words  to  expose 
the  folly  of  this  tirade.  It  assumes,  in  effect,  that 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  North  and  South, 
belongs  to  the  states,  or  at  least  is  under  their 
immediate  protection,  and  that  they  will  suffer  no 
interference  whatever  with  its  affairs.  "It  is  of 
vital  concern  to  our  avowed  national  policy  to  keep 
this  continent  safe  and  sacred  from  aggressive  for- 
eign dictation."  This  is  well,  so  immediately 
after  the  seizure  of  Texas.  It  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  Canada  is  still  apossession  of  the  British 
crown.  The  states  government  should  know  that 
it  can  only  expose  it  to  ridicule  to  assume  in  any 
shape — even  through  its  organs  of  the  press — that 
it  is  entitled  to  any  general  protectorate  over  the 
whole  American  continent,  or  to  dictate  to  Europe 
what  shall  be  its  course  of  policy  with  the  states, 
independent  of  the  domination  of  the  union. — Bri- 
tannia. 


From  the  Britannia,  Nor.  1. 
FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 
A  DESPERATE  War  is  now  going  on  between  the 
French  and  English  newspapers — the  hostilities, 
however,  being  all  on  one  side  ;  the  English  papers 
generally  acting  in  the  national  spirit ;  all  whose 
tendencies  are,  to  care  little  or  nothing  about  for- 
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eigners,  whether  fierce  or  foolish,  and  to  express 
their  own  conceptions  of  things,  without  consider- 
ing for  a  moment  whether  they  may  not  throw 
some  French  tailor  into  a  frenzy,  or  inflame  some 
scribbler  into  tearing  off  his  moustaches  by  the 
handful.  That  the  ministers  on  both  sides  have 
more  sense,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the 
French  journalist.  He  must  scribble,  to  live  ;  and 
if  he  is  to  scribble  so  as  to  live,  he  must  blow  up 
the  embers  of  national  vanity,  and  proclaim  "  La 
France"  the  mistress  of  the  globe. 

China  is  now  the  theme.  The  French  journal- 
ists have  discovered  (only,  however,  by  favor  of 
the  English  papers)  that  there  is  a  great  country 
called  China,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  with  which  an  English 
war  has  been  followed  by  an  English  treaty,  and 
whose  ports  have  been  opened  to  English  com- 
merce. By  a  stretch  of  generosity  which  no  for- 
eigner can  ever  comprehend,  the  English  treaty 
included  the  opening  of  those  ports  to  all  nations  ; 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Marais  and  the  Boulevard, 
with  every  lock  of  their  hair  in  a  belligerent  posi- 
tion, and  every  pen  in  hand,  actually  regard  them- 
selves as  having  "  seen,  fought,  and  conquered," 
and  consider  the  national  rights  as  intolerably 
compromised  by  the  very  conception  of  an  Englisl* 
settlement  in  one  of  the  thousand  islands  of  the 
Chinese  Archipelago.  Chusan,  which  by  our 
negotiator  was  at  first  apprehended  to  be  pestilen- 
tial, is  now  found  to  be  healthy  ;  while  Hong- 
King,  which  was  supposed  to  be  little  less  than  a 
Chinese  Montpellier,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
incurably  unwholesome.  Of  course,  if  we  are  to 
have  any  trade  with  China,  we  must  have  a  depot, 
and,  if  a  depot,  it  should  be  one  which  does  not 
*•  destroy  a  regiment  within  three  years."  The 
present  object  is,  to  obtain  Chusan  ;  of  which  we 
retain  the  possession  only  until  the  last  instalment 
of  the  Chinese  tribute  shall  be  paid.  That  is  now 
nearly  at  hand  ;  and,  of  course,  Chusan  must 
revert  to  its  Chinese  master — there  can  be  no 
question  on  that  point.  The  treaty  may  have 
been  foolish,  as  the  event  has  shown  it  to  be  such 
— notwithstanding  the  services  of  plate  lavished  on 
the  negotiator,  who  simply  put  his  pen,  to  what 
the  fleet  and  army  had  already  gained  by  shot  and 
shell.  But  its  stipulations  must  be  fulfilled. 
There  is  no  greater  national  calamity  than  a 
national  injustice  ;  and  the  whole  feeling  of  Eng- 
land would  indignantly  denounce  any  cabinet, 
which  maintained  by  usurpation  as  a  seizure,  that 
which  it  could  not  maintain  by  justice  as  a  domin- 
ion. 

But  is  not  this  important  island  (if,  after  all,  it 
be  important,)  to  be  obtained  in  more  honest 
ways  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  purchased — or  may  it  not 
be  subject  of  some  negotiation,  for  an  equivalent  in 
either  trading  privileges,  or  other  territory.  We 
even  doubt  its  importance.  We  had  a  most  flour- 
ishing trade  with  China,  before  any  European  ear 
had  ever  heard  of  Chusan — that  trade,  in  tea 
alone,  producing  a  profit  of  four  millions  sterling 
a  year,  and  promising  to  extend  from  tea,  which 
originally  constituted  its  staple,  to  manufactures. 
It  is  true,  that  the  trade  was  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  India  Company,  and  was  regulated  on 
principles  of  good  faith.  But,  by  the  opening  of 
the  charter,  a  new  scene  was  begun.  The  whole 
giddiness  of  speculation  was  turned  on  China,  and 
opium  began  to  be  the  ruling  trafliic.  This  was  a 
traffic  in  poison.  But  avarice  is  the  devil  incar- 
nate.    The  Chinese  populace  were  ravenous  for 


the  poison,  and  every  ship  which  touched  at  a 
Chinese  port  was  loaded  with  death.  A  report 
from  the  Chinese  army  stated,  that  sixteen  thou- 
sand of  their  soldiers  were  paralyzed,  and  turned 
into  utter  idiots,  by  the  sudden  use  of  opium. 
Who  can  feel  astonished  at  the  indignation  of  any 
government  thus  invaded  by  a  pestilence  for  sale, 
a  plague  smuggled  into  its  harbors,  a  tremendous 
and  spreading  infliction  of  disease  and  misery, 
merely  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  sea-bandiltj  with 
dollars'?  We  must  exonerate  the  Indian  and  the 
British  government.  This  traflic  was  against 
their  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  their  laws.  It  was 
carried  on  by  a  desperate  race  of  adventurers, 
whom  no  laws  could  restrain,  and  Avhom,  while 
their  well-appointed  and  flying  sloops  evaded  all 
English  authority,  the  feeble  guard-ships  of  the 
Chinese  were  wholly  unable  to  encounter. 

But,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  Chinese 
government  put  themselves  in  a  false  position. 
Instead  of  hanging  the  smugglers  wherever  they 
caught  them,  or  making  it  death  to  carry  the 
opium  through  the  country,  they  attacked  the 
English  factory  which  was  not  Chinese  territory  ; 
they  seized  the  property  in  its  warehouses,  which 
was  not  responsible  to  Chinese  laws ;  and  they 
imprisoned  British  subjects,  owing,  of  course,  no 
allegiance  to  the  Chinese  throne.  All  this  was  as 
unquestionably  an  attack  on  England,  as  if  a 
Chinese  squadron  had  taken  possession  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  war  was  a  just  war,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  a  prosperous  war.  It  was  not  like  the 
treacherous  attack  on  the  Afllghans ;  which  was, 
therefore,  punished  by  the  heaviest  shame  and 
slaughter  known  in  our  Indian  annals ;'  nor  like 
that  equally  uncleared-up  invasion  of  Scinde, 
whose  possession  has  hitherto  been  marked  by 
nothing  but  the  melancholy  loss  of  lives,  and  of 
whose  abandonment  we  should  rejoice  to  hear. 

But,  if  the  French  are  intriguing  to  get  Chusan, 
there  seems  no  possible  reason,  why  England 
should  not  remonstrate  in  the  strongest  language 
against  sufl!ering  such  a  transfer.  If  the  Chinese 
can  afford  to  part  with  it  at  all,  the  right  of  pre- 
emption is  palpably  ours.  The  French  can  have 
no  real  interest  in  such  a  possession,  except  as  an 
annoyance  to  England.  They  drink  no  tea,  they 
have  no  manufactures  which  the  Chinese  will 
take;  their  pendules  and  Parisian  millinery  are 
not  among  the  necessities  of  life  on  the  borders  of 
the  Yellow  Sea  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  made  an  ulti- 
matum with  the  Chinese  government,  that  at  least 
no  rival  power  shall  be  suffered  to  interfere,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  realizing  the  fable  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger. 


Pawning  Money. — In  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
Irish  correspondent  of  the  Times,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing singular  statement: — "  In  Galway  I  was 
assured  that  so  little  do  the  people  know  the  com- 
mercial value  of  money,  they  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  o( pawning  it.  1  was  so  incredulous  of  this 
that  the  gentleman  who  informed  me  wished  me 
to  go  with  him  to  any  pawnbroker  to  assure  myself 
of  the  fact ;  and  I  went  with  him  and  another 
gentleman  to  a  pawnbroker's  shop  kept  by  Mr. 
Murray,  in  Galway.  On  asking  the  question,  the 
shopman  said  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to 
have  money  pawned,  and  he  produced  a  drawer 
containing  a  lOl.  Bank  of  Ireland  note,  pawned 
six  months  ago  for  10s. ;  a  30s.  note  of  the 
National  Bank,  pawned  for  10s.  ;  a  30s.  Bank  of 
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Ireland  note,  pawned  for  Is. ;  a  1/.  Provincial 
Bank-note,  pawned  for  6s.  ;  and  a  guinea  in  gold, 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  pawned  for  15s.  two 
months  ago.  Anything  more  childishly  ignorant 
and  absurd  than  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  10/.  bank-note  would  produce  6s.  6d. 
interest  in  the  year  if  put  into  the  savings'-bank ; 
whilst  the  owner  who  pledged  it  for  10s.  will  have 
to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  year  for  the  10s.,  and  lose  the 
interest  on  his  lOil.  :  in  other  words,  he  will  pay 
90  per  cent,  through  ignorance,  for  the  use  of  10s., 
which  ho  might  have  for  nothing,  and  realize 
besides  some  5s.  or  6s.  for  the  use  of  his  9/.  10s. 
Mr.  Murray  told  me  that  often  money  was  sold  as 
a  forfeited  pledge ;  that  a  man  would  pawn  a 
guinea  for  15s  ,  keep  it  in  pledge  till  the  interest 
amounted  to  3s.  or  4s.,  and  then  refuse  to  redeem 
it.  Anything  which  will  teach  people  the  use  of 
money,  and  prevent  them  wasting  their  substance 
in  this  absurd  way,  must  benefit  them.  Like 
children,  however,  they  require  protection,  and  it 
would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  them  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  stringently  enforce  the  usury  laws,  and 
prevent  the  more  knowing  amongst  them  robbing 
and  imposing  on  their  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
neighbors." 


From  Punch's  Pocket  Book,  1846. 
THE    OPERA    OF    EVERY    DAY    LIFE. 

Inspired  by  a  desire  to  promote  domestic  har- 
mony, we  have  written  a  libretto  for  a  family 
opera.  The  business  of  the  piece  is  what,  in  most 
families,  (Constitutes  the  business  of  the  day — eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Each  meal  is  an  act ;  and  it  is 
in  order  to  make  such  acts  go  off  well  in  domestic 
circles  generally,  that  we  have  determined  on  pub- 
lishing the  first  of  our  above-mentioned  opera,  by 
way  of  a  model  for  imitation.  For  this  purpose 
we  thought  one  act  or  meal  enough  ;  and  any  one 
meal,  if  enough,  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  We  beg 
to  say  that  we  consider  our  libretto  an  improve- 
ment, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  on  libretti  in 
general. 

Act  I.     Breakfast. 
Scene,  any  given  Parlor. 

Dramatis  Persons,  any  respectable  Family. 
Recitative.     Lady  of  the  House. 

Good  gracious  me  !   'tis  nearly  nine  o'clock 

As  usual ! — No  one  down  yet  but  myself; 

Not  to  lose  time,  I  'd  better  make  the  tea. 

[Makes  Tea. 


Solo. 


Allegro, 


Let  your  kettle  of  water  be  boiling  hot ; — 

Learn,  good  housewives,  a  lesson  of  me  ; — 
A  spoonful  apiece,  and  one  more  for  the  pot ; 
That 's  the  right  method  of  making  tea. 
Enter  Family. 
Solo  and  Chorus. 
Lady.       Lazy  creatures  !  here  you  are. 
Family.        We  'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late. 
Lady.       Nine  is  striking,  I  declare. 
Family.       It  can't  be  more  than  half-past  eight. 

[  They  take  their  places. 
Together. 


How  came  you  all  to  be  )       , 
We  didn't  know  it  was  ^ 


Lady. 
Family. 

Sestet. 
Master  of  the  House.  A  cup  of  coffee,  please,  for  me. 
1st  Daughter.  Ma,  1  should  like  a  cup  of  tea. 

Lady.  How  many  knobs  of  sugar? 

Master.  Three.  [She  puts  them  in. 


2d  Daughter.  The  muffin  hand  me,  William,  pray. 
Son.  I  beg  your  pardon — muffin — eh? 

[Hands  muffin. 
Lady,  Agreeable  are  all  your  teas? 

SdDaugJiter.  More  cream  for  me,  Ma,  if  you  please. 

[Holding  out  her  cup. 
Duet. 
Lady.  To  cream,  dear,  there  's  a  strong 

objection  ; 
It 's  very  bad  for  the  complexion. 
3rf  Daughter.  Is  it.  Ma  ? 

Lady.  Ask  your  Pa. 

3d  Daughter.   Fa  la  la  la !     Fa  la  la  la ! 
Chorus. 
Fiddle  de  dee,  fal  lal  lal  la  ! 

Trig.     Adagio. 
(  They  all  sing  with  their  mouths  full.) 
\st  Daughter.  How  very  nice  the  eg^  is. 
When  it  is  newly  laid  ; 
Son.  So  the  devill'd  turkey's  leg  is, 

So  is  the  herring  red. 
2d  Daughter.  For  me  let  village  maidens  bring 

Fresh  water-cresses  from  the  spring  i 
Together, 

For  <  ,       S  let  village  maidens  bring 

Fresh  water-cresses  from  the  spring  ! 
Solo.     Vivace. 
Son  Hang  water-cresses, 

And  all  such  messes, 
Good  grazing  for  cattle,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ; 
I  don't  like  such  diet ; 
I  never  will  try  it ; 
A  good  Cambridge  sausage  's  the  jockey  for  me  I 
Solo.     Maestoso. 
Master.     Cease  such  sentiments  to  utter ; — 
Till  you  get  as  old  as  me, 
Be  content  with  bread  and  butter 
Of  a  morning  with  your  tea  ! 
Chorus.     Molto  affettuoso. 
Such  sentiments  we  must  not  utter, 

Till  as  old  as  Pa  are  we  ; 

But  eat  only  bread  and  butter 

Of  a  morning  with  our  tea. 

Ha  ha  ha ! 

He  he  he ! 

{Pianissimo.)     Stuff  and  nonsense — He  he  he  ! 

[They  take  sights  at  their  Parent  behind  his  back. 

Recitative. 
Lady.  Now  have  you  all  your  breakfasts  finished, 

say? 
All.      We  have. 
Lady.     Then  let  the  servant  take  away. 

[  TTiey  rise. 
Chorus.     Finale. 
Very  well ; 
Without  delay, 
Ring  the  bell. 
Ring,  ring  the  bell ; 
Yes,  ring,  and  let  the  servant  take  the  things  away. 
Away,  away, 
Without  delay, 
Take  away. 

Take,  take  away.  [Curtain falls. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  the  economical  house- 
keeper of  the  obvious  advantage  that  will  arise 
from  his  family  singing  at  meal  times,  instead  of 
devoting  their  whole  attention  to  eating  ;  a  hint  on 
which  we  shall  now  leave  those  concerned  to  pon- 
der. 
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THE    LAMENT    OF    THE    STATUES. 

{^Representative  of  the  Poets  in  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament.) 

Previously  to  the  determination  of  the  royal 
commissioners  to  erect  statues  to  the  poets  in  the 
new  houses  of  parliament,  they  might  as  well  have 
consulted  the  feelings  of  those  personages  on  the 
subject,  which,  we  suspect,  would,  with  a  slight 
difference  of  expression,  be  much  like  those  em- 
bodied in  the  following  lines.  These  we  have  had 
the  impudence  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  poets, 
and  to  imagine  each  speech  inscribed,  respectively, 
on  the  pedestals  of  their  statues  : — 

CHAUCER. 

Good  sirs,  I  marvel  what  we  here  maken, 
Grete  folk,  cert^s,  be  sometimes  mistaken, 
We  standen  in  this  stound  by  much  erroOr, 
Ne  poet  was  in  parlement  before  ; 
We  are  fysh  out  of  water,  verily, 
I  do  not  breath^  well  this  air,  perdy. 
In  the  Abbaye  we  weren  well  enoughe  : 
To  put  us  here  in  parlement  is  stuffs. 

5PENSER. 

Troth,  brother  Chaucer,  I  am  of  thy  minde, 

In  parlement  I  do  not  feel  at  home, 
Where  prating  Dulness  talks  his  hearer  blinde, 
And  dry  Debate  doth  vainly  froth  and  foam, 
Folly,  not  fancy,  from  his  theme  doth  roam. 
And  greedy  patriots  rave  for  pence  and  place ; 
Poets  are  fashioned  from  another  loam 
Than  heavy  marie  of  statesmen's  crawling  race, 
And  to  be  here,  in  faith,  me  seemeth  dire  disgrace. 

SHAKSPBARE. 

Grave  Grandsire  Chaucer,  and  good  Father  Spen- 
ser, 
The  judgment    your  sweet  worships  have   pro- 
nounced 
On  the  hard  mandate,  and  right  stern  decree, 
Which,  much  misplacing  us,  hath  placed  us  here, 
Doth  jump  with  my  opinion.     Here  to  'bide 
Beneath  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  Brougham, 
To  suffer  Roebuck's  petulance  ;  t'  endure 
The  jokeless  wit  of  Sibthorpe,  and  to  brook 
The  specious  eloquence  of  glozing  Peel, 
To  any  soul  alive  were  purgatory  : — 
But  to  a  poet's  't  is  a  worser  doom. 
Oh  that  this  monument  were  o'er  my  tomb ! 

MILTON. 

My  sentence  is  for  walking  off,  oh  Bards ! 
Though  we  be  marble.     Doth  not  story  old 
Record    how    statues,    erst,   have    breathed    and 

walked, 
Instinct  with  life  and  motion  1     Why  relate 
Pygmalion's  idol,  and  the  wife  of  clay. 
Pandora,  she  by  cunning  Vulcan  wrought 
For  bold  Prometheus  ?     Or,  in  modern  days, 
The  marble  man  that  unto  supper  came 
To  Seville's  famous,  but  immortal  Don, 
High  Giovanni  ?     Could  I  here  remain. 
Heavy  debate  to  list  with  tortured  ear, 
My  Cromwell's  absence  would  determine  mine. 
Haste,  then,  and  from  your  pedestals  descend. 
To  stalk  abroad  with  me  through  London's  streets. 
Darkening  with  dire  alarm  the  heart  of  Town. 

DRYDEN. 

All  British  art  commissions  royal  sway, 
And  when  they  order,  sculptors  must  obey. 


This  poets  find,  whose  efiigies,  like  ours, 
Are  called  to  parliament  by  princely  powers. 
Hard  is  our  fate,  thus  destined  to  remain 
Where  Noise  and  Nonsense  hold  divided  reign, 
Amid  contending  politician's  strife — 
Who  ne'er  were  represented  in  our  life. 
Oh  !  that  I  ne'er  the  tuneful  lyre  had  strung ! 
Was  it  for  this,  unlucky  bard,  I  sung? 
Blackmore  and  Shadwell,  after  ages  past. 
Rejoice ;  your  injured  ghosts  are  now  avenged  at 
last. 

POPE. 

Curst,  for  ancestral  sins,  with  parts  and  wit, 
The  Muse  inspired  me,  and,  alas  !  I  writ ; 
Oh  !  had  it  been  my  happy  fate  to  creep 
With  thee,  good  Dennis,  I  with  thee  might  sleep  ; 
But  immortality  no  slumber  knows, 
And  deathless  bards  can  never  taste  repose, 
Ev'n  though  Joe  Hume  invoked  the  drowsy  god, 
And  Sibthorpe  bid  five  hundred  heads  to  nod  ; 
Though  Plumptre  lull  the  house  to  rest  profound, 
And  Spooner  scatter  all  his  poppies  round  ; 
And  Palmerston  compel  the  frequent  wink. 
Our  ears  in  vain  their  opiate  words  will  drink. 
Oh  !  brother  bards,  whom  Sculpture  hither  brings 
To  mix  with  statesmen,  and  to  herd  with  kings  : 
Blend,  sole  relief!  your  marble  tears  with  mine  : 
Would  that  we  ne'er  had  penned  a  single  line ! 

Punch. 


SONG    OF    THE    RAILWAY    MANIAC. 

This  is  my  left  hand — this  my  right ; 

These  are  my  eyes,  my  nose,  my  mouth  ; 
I  can  discern  the  day  from  night : 

There  lies  the  north,  and  there  the  south. 
Shake  not  the  head,  then— cry  not  "  Hush  !'* 

Lay  not  the  finger  on  the  lip  : 
Away  ! — unhand  me  ! — let  me  rush 

In  quest  of  railway  shares  and  scrip. 

Ha  !  ha  !     'T  is  you  are  mad,  I  say  : 

You  talk  to  me  of  three  per  cents.. 
Consols?  pooh,  nonsense  !     What  are  they? 

You  prate  of  mortgages  and  rents — 
I  tell  you  there  are  no  such  things : 

— Nay,  do  not  threaten  chains  and  whip, — 
They  've  flown  away  with  paper  wings, 

And  left  us  only  shares  and  scrip. 

What !     Mind  my  business  ?     Fellow  dear, 

You'll  find  yourself  in  Bedlam,  soon. 
Hark  ! — let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  ; — 

Look ! — there  's  my  business — in  the  moon  ! 
That 's  where  all  occupation  's  fled  ; 

Gone,  presto  !  with  hop,  jump,  and  skip  ; 
How,  now,  then,  can  I  earn  my  bread. 

Except  by  railway  shares  and  scrip  ? 

Get  in  my  debts  ?     Lo  !  how  you  rave  ! 

Who  thinks  of  paying  what  he  owes  ? 
No,  tell  me  not  that  he  's  a  knave  : 

In  scrip  and  shares  the  money  goes. 
Mark  yonder  man,  he  's  a  trustee. 

With  others'  stock  in  guardianship  ; 
Where  is  it  ?     Ha  !  my  friend  !  you  '11  see — 

All  sunk  in  railway  shares  and  scrip. 

Stick  to  the  shop  ? — What  shop  ?     I  've  none. 

Defend  me, — how  the  madman  stares! 
I  tell  you  there  's  no  shop  but  one  : 

The  office  where  they  sell  you  shares. 
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You  have  a  tailor, — want  a  coat ; — 
Go,  order  il :  you  '11  find  that  Snip, 

I  '11  bet  you.  Sir,  a  ten-pound-note, 
Will  only  measure  you  for  scrip. 

I  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad  ; 

See  where  the  shares  on  whirlwinds  fly  : 
Off! — give  me  back  the  wings  I  had, 

To  mount  and  catch  them  in  the  sky. 
Maniac,  I  say  ! — you  torture  me  ! — 

You  crush  me  in  that  iron  grip  ; 
Madman,  away  !  and  leave  me  free 

To  chase  my  railway  shares  and  scrip. 

Punch. 


From  the  Britannia. 
MORE  ANNEXATION. 

The  Times  has  an  excellent  article  on  the  dispo- 
sition shown  by  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  few 
more  ample  slices  of  the  Mexican  territory.  As 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  cupidity  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  but  its  power,  we  may  expect  that, 
encouraffed  by  its  possession  of  Texas,  it  will 
shortly  attempt  to  carry  its  new  projects  into  execu- 
tion. At  present  Mexico  is  too  weak  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  the  aggressions  of  its  active  neighbor, 
whatever  measures  of  spoliation  be  attempted. 
We  extract  the  most  material  part  of  the  Times 
article  : — 

"  The  New  YorJc  //eraZ</ complacently  announces 
a  project  for  following  up  the  annexation  of  Texas 
with  a  similar  movement,  in  the  first  instance, 
against  'some  of  the  northern  states  of  Mexico,' 
and  eventually,  as  it  plainly  intimates,  against  the 
whole  world.  '  Annexation'  it  has  discovered  to 
be  the  peculiar  organ  or  calculus  of  republican  con- 
quest. What  has  answered  once  so  well,  invites 
a  second  attempt.  Mexico  having  confessed  her 
weakness,  may  therefore  be  further  plundered. 
As  Aristotle  tells  us,  people  are  disposed  to  injure 
those  whom  they  have  already  injured.  So,  in 
fact,  while  Mexico  is  quietly  fretting  at  her  loss, 
the  Union  is  determined  that  she  shall  not  be 
quiet,  and  is  actually  preparing  an  expedition,  no 
longer  to  secure  Texas,  but  now  to  annex  the  whole 
of  Mexico  herself: — 

"  *  We  understand  from  very  good  authority 
that  a  number  of  enterprising  young  adventurers, 
full  of  youth  and  enthusiasm,  are  preparing  to  start 
on^an  expedition  to  some  of  the  northern  states  of 
Mexico  or  California,  with  similar  views  to  those 
which  animated  the  early  settlers  of  Texas,  who 
brought  about  the  revolution  and  conflict  in  that 
state,  which  have  ultimately  produced  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  territory  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  well  known  that  the  movement  in  Texas, 
which  has  led  to  its  present  annexation,  originated 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  probably  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  with  some  of  the  same  persons  who  are 
now  the  leading  men  in  that  country.  The  success 
of  the  revolution  and  annexation  of  Texas  seems 
to  point  out  the  new  way — the  novel  method  by 
which  stable  and  eflficient  republican  governments 
can  be  extended  over  this  continent,  proceeding  as 
it  does  from  the  central  republic  of  the  world,  the 
United  States.'  " 

After  contemptuously  recommending  European 
journalists  to  '*  talk  till  they  are  hoarse  about  na- 
tional robbery  and  plunder,"  and  showing  the  per- 
fect and  indefeasible  right  of  all  independent  people 


to  go  v/here  they  like  and  be  governed  as  they  like, 
the  New  York  Herald  proceeds  : — 

"An  expedition,  therefore,  starting  from  New 
York,  collecting  materials  all  over  the  country,  to 
go  into  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  or  California, 
for  the  purpose  of  annexing  them  to  this  country, 
of  establishing  a  republican  government,  and  sc- 
ouring peace,  will  meet  with  the  sanction,  we 
have  no  doubt,  of  all  good  citizens.  The  expedi- 
tion to  which  we  now  allude  will  take  some  time 
for  preparation,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  less 
than  one  year  we  shall  see  crowds  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  northern  states  of  Mexico,  and 
passing  through  the  great  gap  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains towards  California  :  and  that  we  shall  have  a 
second,  third,  and  fourth  edition  of  the  Texan  rev- 
olution over  again,  and  ai  each  turn  a  new  exten- 
sion of  the  borders  of  the  Union. ''^ 

Our  readers  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  is  a 
mere  private  adventure,  or  that  its  advocacy  by 
the  journal  we  are  quoting  is  a  mere  momentary 
aspiration  of  republican  cupidity.  No.  There  is 
something  far  deeper  and  larger,  and  more  delib- 
erate, at  the  bottom.  That  idea  of  pushing  into 
every  country  the  emissaries  of  republicanism,  and 
of  effecting  by  their  agency  revolution  and  ultimate 
conquest — that  idea  which  the  French  revolution- 
ists seized  and  marred,  is  now  in  more  able  hands. 
It  is  becoming  the  settled  and  avowed  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  turning  point 
of  every  election,  as  far  as  we  can  scan  the  horizon 
of  the  future.  It  is  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
States.  It  is  reduced  to  principles,  and  taught  to 
the  multitude,  not  merely  in  the  shape  of  visible 
troops  of"  enterprising  young  adventurers"  march- 
ing in  the  face  of  day  right  through  the  Union 
into  the  undisputed  territory  of  Mexico,  but  also  in 
the  more  abstract  and  scientific  form  of  a  great 
system  of  universal  conquest. 


Prussian  Heroine. — We  find  in  the  Prussian 
papers  some  particulars  of  interest,  relating  to  a 
heroine,  of  a  remarkable  description — Grace  Dar- 
ling enlarged  into  gigantic  proportions — residing  in 
the  town  of  Pilau.  This  woman ,  Katherine  Klein- 
feldt,  is  the  widow  of  a  seaman,  with  whom,  for 
twenty  years,  she  made  long  sea  voyages  ;  and 
since  his  death,  she  has  devoted  her  life,  for  his 
memory's  sake,  to  the  noble  and  perilous  task  of 
carrying  aid  to  the  drowning.  Whenever  a  storm 
arises,  by  day  or  night,  Katherine  Kleinfeldt  em- 
barks in  her  boat,  and  quits  the  harbor  in  search 
of  shipwrecks.  At  the  age  of  forty-seven,  she  has 
already  rescued  upwards  of  three  hundred  individ- 
uals from  certain  death.  The  population  of  Pilau 
venerate  her  as  something  holy,  and  the  seamen 
look  upon  her  as  their  guardian  angel.  All  heads 
are  uncovered  as  she  passes  along  the  street.  The 
Prussian  and  several  other  governments  have  sent 
her  their  medals  of  civil  merit,  and  the  municipali- 
ty of  Pilau  has  conferred  on  her  the  freedom  of  the 
town.  Katherine  is  of  athletic  form  and  strength, 
of  masculine  physiognomy,  softened  only  by  its 
look  of  gentleness  and  goodness,  and  better  fur- 
nished, in  all  save  courage  and  humanity,  for  such 
wild  scenes  and  high  deeds  as  make  their  common 
fame,  than  the  frail  girl  who  has  for  years  filled  a 
grave  far  from  the  scene  of  her  generous  daring  in 
the  Fern  Islands  — AtheruEum. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

Mr.  Capstick,  however,  came  not  alone.  A 
pace  or  two  behind  hun  followed  an  old  man, 
whose  kind,  familiar  greetingr  of  Bright  Jem 
showed  him  to  be  no  stranger  at  the  Hermitage. 
"  Well,  James,"  said  the  visitor,  "  and  how  is  all 
your  blooming  family  r'  and  he  looked  benignantly 
at  the  shrubs  and  flowers. 

"  Why,  thank'ee,  sir,  as  you  see,"  said  Bright 
Jem,  smiling  paternally,  and  tenderly  patting  a 
lump  of  earth,  as  though  he  loved  it.  "  My 
family  's  jist  like  any  other  children  ;  some  back- 
*ard,  some  for'ard.  Some  will  run  up,  and  branch 
out  like  this  Snapsis  Nigger — " 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  visitor,  with  his  best 
gravity — "  it  is  the  common  mustard." 

"  Jist  so,"  affirmed  Jem  very  stolidly,  "  and 
some  will  grow  jist  as  you  trim  'em,  like  this 
buckshouse  sempcrwirings .'' ' 

"  Very  true ;  the  box-plant  is  obedient,"  said 
the  new-comer,  with  continued  deference  to  Jem's 
scholarship  ;  "  the  box  is  obedient." 

"  The  box,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  buckshouse  sem- 
perwirmgs,  is  a  good  deal  like  a  'oraan,"  said 
Jem,  very  confidently. 

Capstick  trumpeted  a  loud,  short  cough — his 
frequent  manner,  when  astonished  or  offended  by 
any  human  assertion. 

"  Like  a  'oman,  '  repeated  Jem,  at  once  under- 
standing the  objection  of  his  patron.  "  And  I  '11 
prove  it.  You  've  only  got  to  trim  it  into  a  shape 
at  first,  and  what  a  little  trouble  makes  it  always 
keep  it." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  the  simile,"  said 
Capstick,  with  his  best  malignity;  "for  I  have 
seen  the  tree  cut  into  a  peacock." 

"  Well,  that  was  all  the  choice  o'  the  gardener. 
You  '11  own  it,  Mr.  Capstick  ;  it  might  have  been 
cut  into  a  dove,"  cried  Jem. 

"It  might,  originally,"  answered  Capstick; 
"  but  I  know  the  nature  of  the  thing.  'T  would 
have  been  certain  to  branch  into  a  peacock.  To 
be  sure,  there  's  this  to  be  said  for  the  gardener, 
poor  fool !  though  the  thing  should  have  a  tail  as 
long  as  a  kite,  because  he  once  thought  it  a  dove, 
he  'd  think  it  a  dove  forever." 

"  It  could  n't  be — impossible,"  said  Jem. 

"  Why,  look  there,"  cried  Capstick,  pointing 
to  a  yew  fantastically  mutilated,  *'  look  at  that 
dragon." 

"  Dragon  !"  cried  Jem,  "  it 's  a  angel,  with  its 
outspread  wings.  I  cut  it  myself ;  it's  my  own 
angel." 

"  Happy,  fond  humanity  !"  said  Capstick,  turn- 
ing and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  visitor's  shoulder. 
"  How  many  a  dragon  to  all  the  world  beside, 
seems  a  blessed  angel  to  its  owner  !  Who  would 
disturb  so  comforting  a  faith?"  And  then  he 
added  to  Jem,  "It  is  an  angel.  'Tis  a  pity  he 
has  n't  a  trumpet." 

"It's  a  growin',"  said  Jem;  "it's  there, 
though  nobody  but  myself  can  see  it." 

"  'Tis  sometimes  so  with  trumpets  of  men," 
observed  Capstick.  "And  now  we'll  to  break- 
fast." 

"  And  you  'II  own,"  said  Jem,  determined  upon 
conquest,  "  that  the  buckshouse  sempcrwirings  is 
like  the  'oman  specees]  To  be  sure  it  is.  Look 
at  it  even  in  a  border  ;  and  does  n't  it  remind  you 
of  a  quiet,  tidy  little  cretur  that  keeps  her  house 
so  nice  and  clean,  and  lets  nothing  dirty  in  it? 
You  '11  asrree — " 


"  Is  the  breakfast  ready  ?"  asked  Capstick. 

"It  is,"  answered  Jem,  "all  but  the  eggs. 
The  fowls  have  been  very  good  to  us  though : 
there  's  twenty  on  "em." 

"  The  breakfast  ready  !  Then  the  beast  that  is 
raging  within  me,"  said  Capstick,  "  will  own  to 
anything.  Twenty  eggs  !  'T  is  wonderful  how 
hunger  sharpens  arithmetic.  It  is  but  five  a-piece," 
and  the  misanthrope  for  the  first  time  turned  to 
St.  Giles;  and  then  straightway  passed  into  the 
cottage.  A  breakfast,  solid  and  various,  lay  upon 
the  board.  "There's  no  whet  to  the  appetite," 
said  Capstick,  "  like  early  dew.  Nothing  for  the 
stomach  like  grass  and  field-flowers,  taken  with  a 
fasting  eye  at  five  in  the  morning.  'T  was  Adam's 
own  salad,  and  that 's  why  he  lived  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty." 

"Think  you,"  said  the  visitor,  chipping  an 
egg-shell,  "  think  you  that  Adam,  before  the  fall, 
ate  eggs?" 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  Capstick  ;  "  but  recollecting 
the  things  I  have  read,  the  question  would  make  a 
very  pretty  book.  'Tis  a  pity  the  matter  wasn't 
stirred  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  How 
many  thousand  throats  might  have  been  cut  upon 
it !  How  many  men  and  women  roasted  like  live 
oysters  !  For  the  wisdom  of  humanity,  't  is  a 
great  miss.  How  popes  might  have  thundered 
about  it !  What  Tc  JDeums  have  been  chanted  ; 
what  maledictions — and  all  with  the  melted-butter 
voice  of  a  Christian — pronounced  !  The  world 
has  had  a  great  loss — a  very  great  loss."  And 
Capstick  sighed. 

"  I  can  hardly  see  that,"  says  Jem.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  blessed  world  will  never  want 
something  to  quarrel  about,  so  long  as  there  's  two 
straws  upon  it." 

"  Why,  there  have  been  the  Battles  of  the 
Straws,"  observed  Capstick,  "  although  for  cer- 
tain purposes  they  've  been  called  after  other 
names."  And  then,  for  a  time,  the  breakfast  was 
silently  CQntinued  ;  when  suddenly  Capstick  cried 
out,  "  Beast  that  I  am !  I  have  forgotten  Vel- 
vet!" 

"  Velvet !  Who  is  he?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"  An  excollent  fellow,  Master  Kingcup,"  said 
Capstick  ;  "a  worthy  creature  after  my  own 
heart.  We  became  acquainted  last  frost ;  it  was 
a  road-side  meeting,  and  I  brought  him  here  to  the 
Tub.  You  would  hardly  think  it ;  but  though  I 
saved  him  from  a  wintry  death,  and  have  comfort- 
ed him  like  my  own  flesh  and  blood — " 

"  He  is  n't  a  bit  like  it,"  cried  Jem. 

"  Like  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  repeated  Cap- 
stick,  with  a  reproving  look,  "  he  has  neither  bit- 
ten nor  slandered  me,  nor  lifted  my  latch  to  mid- 
night thieves,  nor  in  fact  done  anything  that  a 
friend  you  have  benefited,  should  do."  At  these 
words,  St.  Giles,  forgetful  of  the  misanthropic 
drolling  of  his  host,  shifted  somewhat  uneasily  in 
his  seat.  He  thought  of  the  mufiins  bestowed 
upon  his  boyhood,  and  of  the  discomfort  he  had 
afterwards  inflicted  on  his  benefactor.  "  Here, 
Velvet — Velvet,"  cried  Capstick  ;  and  Bright  Jem 
sat  with  a  grave  smile  enjoying  the  expectation  of 
Mr.  Kingcup.  "  With  all  the  coaxing  bestowed 
upon  him,  'tis  such  a  humble  soul,"  said  Cap- 
stick.  "  He  never  puts  himself  forward — never. 
I  '11  wager  ye,  now,  one  of  these  egg-shells,"  and 
Capstick  rose  and  looked  about  him,  "  that  I  shall 
find  him  quietly  curled  up  in  a  corner.  I  knew  it 
— there  he  is."  With  this,  Capstick  took  two 
steps  frcm  his  chair,  stooped,  and  in  a  moment 
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returning  to  his  seat,  placed  a  hedgehog  on  the 
table. 

*'  Humph  !"  said  Kingcup,  "  'tis  an  odd  crea- 
ture for  a  bosom  friend." 

*'  Give  me  all  bosom  friends  like  him,"  cried 
Capstick.  '*  For  there  's  no  deceit  in  'em  :  you 
see  the  worst  of  'em  at  the  beginning.  Now, 
look  at  this  fine  honest  fellow.  What  plain, 
straight-forward  truths  he  bears  about  him  !  You 
see  at  once  that  he  is  a  living  pin-cushion  with  the 
pins'-point  upwards,  and  instantly  you  treat  him 
after  his  open  nature.  You  know  he  's  not  to  be 
played  at  ball  with  :  you  take  in  with  a  glance  all 
that  his  exterior  means,  and  ought  to  love  him  for 
his  frankness.  Poor  wretch  !  'tis  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times  the  ruin  of  him.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  an  outside  of  thorns — heaven  made  him  with 
them — but  a  heart  of  honey.  A  meek,  patient 
thing !  And  yet,  because  of  his  covering,  the 
world  casts  all  sorts  of  slanders  upon  him  ;  accuses 
him  of  wickedness  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  com- 
mit. And  so  is  he  kicked  and  cudgelled,  and 
made  the  cruellest  sport  of,  his  persecutors  all  the 
while  thinking  themselves  the  best  of  people  for 
their  worst  of  treatment.  He  bears  a  plain  exte- 
rior ;  he  shows  so  many  pricking  truths  to  the 
world,  that  the  world,  in  revenge,  couples  every 
outside  point  with  an  interior  devil.  He  is  made 
a  martyr  for  this  iniquity — he  hides  nothing.  Poor 
Velvet!"  and  Capstick  very  gently  stroked  the 
hedgehog,  aud  proffered  it  a  slice  of  apple,  and  a 
piece  of  bread. 

*'  'Tis  a  pity,"  said  Kingcup,  "  that  all  hedge- 
hogs arn't  translated  after  your  fashion." 

"  What  a  better  world  'twould  make  of  it !" 
answered  the  cynic.  "  But  no,  sir,  no  ;  that 's  the 
sort  of  thing  the  world  loves,"  and  Capstick 
pointed  to  a  handsome  tortoise-shell  cat,  stretched 
at  her  fullest  length  upon  the  hearth.  "  What  a 
meek,  cosy  face  she  has:  a  placid,  quiet  sort  of 
grandmother  look — may  all  grandmothers  forgive 
me ! — Then,  to  see  her  lap  milk,  why,  you'd  think 
a  drop  of  blood  of  any  sort  would  poison  her.  The 
wretch  !  'twas  only  last  week,  she  killed  and  ate 
one  of  my  doves,  and  afterwards  sat  wiping  her 
whiskers  with  her  left  paw,  as  comfortably  as  any 
dowager  at  a  tea-party.  I  nursed  her  before  she 
had  any  eyes  to  look  at  her  benefactor — and  she 
has  sat  and  purred  upon  my  knee,  as  though  she 
knevir  all  she  owed  me,  and  was  trying  to  pay  the 
debt  with  her  best  singing.  And  for  all  this,  look 
here — this  is  what  she  did  only  yesterday,"  and 
Capstick  showed  three  long  fine  scratches  on  his 
right  hand. 

*•  That  's  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Kingcup.  *'  Yon 
know  that  cats  will  scratch." 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Capstick ;  "  and  all 
the  world  know  it ;  but  the  world  don't  think  the 
worse  of  'em  for  it — and  for  this  reason,  they  can, 
when  they  like,  so  well  hide  their  claws.  Now, 
poor  little  Velvet  here — poor  vermin  martyr! — he 
can't  disguise  what  he  has  ;  and  so  he  's  hunted 
and  worried  for  being,  as  I  may  say,  plain  spoken 
— when  puss  is  petted  and  may  sleep  all  day  long 
at  the  fire  because  in  faith  she  's  so  glossy,  and 
looks  so  innocent.  And  all  the  while,  has  she  not 
murderous  teeth  and  claws  ?" 

"  And  so,"  cried  Kingcup,  "  ends,  I  hope,  your 
sermon  on  hedgehogs.  Let  us  talk  of  more  serious 
matters." 

*'  If  properly  thought  of,  you  can  find  them," 
said  Capstick.  '*  For  my  part,  little  Velvet  here 
carries  a  text  for  serious  matter,  as  you  have  it,  in 
everv  orickle .     Look  at  him . " 


But  the  philosopher  was  interrupted  in  his  theme 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  which,  ere  an  invitation  to 
enter  could  be  delivered,  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Tangle,  Mr.  Folder,  and  three  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Liquorish — voters  for  that  immaculate  borough, 
crowded  themselves  into  the  small  apartment.  Mr. 
Capstick  rose  in  his  best  dignity.  He  seemed 
suddenly  to  divine  the  cause  of  the  abrupt  visit, 
and  prepared  himself  to  meet  it  accordingly. 
Bright  Jem  stared  perplexed  in  the  face  of  Tangle, 
as  though  picking  out  an  old  acquaintance  from 
his  features — whilst  St.  Giles  shrank  unseen  into 
a  corner,  not  caring  to  confront  the  lawyer  and 
agent. 

"  Mr.  Capstick,  good  morning,  sir.  We  knew 
your  early  habits — nothing  like  them,  sir,  as  your 
face  declares — and  therefore,  we  were  up,  I  may 
say  by  cock-crow,  to  do  ourselves  the  honor  of 
calling  upon  you."     Thus  spoke  Tangle. 

"  We  also  know,  Mr.  Capstick,  your  attachment 
to  our  blessed  con — con — "  but  here  Mr.  Folder 
was  seized  with  an  obstinate  cough.  He,  never- 
theless, whilst  fighiing  against  it,  motioned  with 
his  right  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  you  understand 
perfectly  well  what  I  mean. 

"  And  we  likewise  know'd,"  observed  an  inde- 
pendent freeholder,  name  unknown,  "  how  you 
hates  the  yellow  party." 

"  His  lordship,  Mr.  Capstick,  will  personally  do 
him.self  the  great  delight  of  waiting  upon  you.  In 
the  mean  time,  I,  his  humble  friend,  Mr.  Tangle, 
of  Red  Lion  Square — " 

Here  Capstick,  looking  dead  in  the  face  of  the 
lawyer,  gave  a  long,  loud  whistle.  .  He  then  said 
in  a  low  voice  of  suppressed  astonishment — "And 
so  it  is  !  Bless  my  soul  !  Well,  no  doubt.  Provi- 
dence is  very  good.  Still  who  'd  have  thought 
you  'd  have  lasted  to  this  time  ?" 

Here  Tangle  seized  the  hand  of  Capstick,  who 
suffered  his  palm  to  lay  like  a  dead  fish  in  the  hand 
of  that  very  fervent  man.  "  Surely — yes,  it  must 
be — surely  we  have  met  before  ?  Where  could  it 
have  been?" 

'•  Newgate,"  answered  Capstick,  as  thouoh 
proud  of  the  place.  This  frankness,  however, 
somewhat  puzzled  the  criminal  lawyer.  He  knew 
not  what  the  amount  of  Capstick 's  obligations 
might  be  to  him  ;  could  not,  on  the  instant  recol- 
lect, whether  the  tenant  of  the  Tub,  the  freehold- 
er of  Liquorish,  had  been  a  housebreaker,  a  high- 
wayman, or  simple  footpad.  Mr.  Tangle's  per- 
sonal acquaintanceship  with  so  many  men,  thus 
variously  inclined,  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  recollect  the  benefits,  for  cer- 
tain inconsiderable  fees,  he  had  from  time  to  time 
conferred.  Thus,  in  his  uncertainty,  he  merely 
said,  "  Bless  me  !  Newgate  !"  smiling  blandly  as 
though  he  spoke  of  Araby  the  Happy,  or  the  For- 
tunate Isles. 

"  Certainly,  Newgate,"  repeated  Capstick.  '*  I 
wonder  you  should  forget  the  case." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Capstick,  I  have  a  sort 
of  dim  recollection  that — but  the  truth  is,  when  I 
leave  London,  I  always  like  to  leave  Newgate  be- 
hind me.     Whatever  our  small  affair  was — " 

"  Nothing  but  a  little  matter  of  horse-stealing," 
said  Capstick,  with  an  ingenuousness  that  even 
astonished  Tangle,  whilst  ^Ir.  Folder  and  the  three 
inhabitants  of  Liquorish  looked  very  blank  indeed. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment,  for  they  sank  the  horse- 
stealer, as  they  deemed  Capstick,  in  the  freehold- 
er, and  smiled  as  vigorously  as  before. 

"  Now,  I  recollect  very  well,"  said  Tangle; 
*'  perfectly   well.     It  was  a  case  of  conspiracy 
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against  you :  I  remember,  Mr.  Capstick,  the 
affecting  compliment  the  judge  paid  you  when  you 
quitted  the  dock — the  cheers  that  rang  through 
the  court — and  the  very  handsome  supper  we  had 
on  the  night  of  your  acquittal.  It  was  a  black 
case,  sir  ;  a  very  black  case.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
a  sweet  satisfaction  to  recollect  that  we  indicted 
the  witnesses,  and  that  one  of  'em,  proved  guilty 
of  perjury,  was  nearly  killed  in  the  pillory.  I  felt 
the  case  so  strongly  that  I  remember  it — ay,  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday — I  remember  that  I 
gave  my  clerks  a  holiday  to  see  the  fellow,  telling 
them  at  the  same  time  what  I  thought  of  him." 

"Humph!"  said  Capstick,  "you  don't  keep 
your  memory  in  quite  as  good  order  as  the  New- 
gate Calendar.  There  was  no  acquittal  in  the  case 
I  talk  of;  none  at  all.  Sentence  wels  passed,  and 
execution  ordered." 

Tangle  looked  silently  but  intently  in  the  face 
of  Capstick,  as  though  mentally  inquiring,  "which 
horse-stealer  he  could  be." 

"  Execution  ordered," — repeated  Capstick — 
"  but  it  was  n't  to  be.  Instead  of  hanging,  there 
was  transportation  for  life." 

"And  so  there  was — I  recollect  perfectly  well. 
I  am  always  glad  to  welcome  back  an  erring  man 
to  the  paths  of  virtue,"  said  Tangle.  "  Of  course 
you  have  obtained  your  pardon?" 

"  Pardon  !  Oh,  dear,  no — not  at  all,"  said  Cap- 
stick. 

"Why — ^bless  me!" — gasped  Mr.  Folder — 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say,  fellow — you  hav'n't  the 
effrontery  to  declare  it  to  the  faces  of  honest  men, 
that  you  are  an  escaped  transport?" 

Capstick  made  no  answer,  but  smiled  resigned- 
ly. The  inference,  however,  was  too  much  for 
Bright  Jem,  who  cried  out — "Why,  in  course  not: 
and  as  for  talking  about  honest  faces,  I  should 
think  them  as  could  n't  see  the  honestest  that  is 
here" — and  Jem  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on 
Capstick's  shoulder — "  ought  to  put  on  their  spec- 
tacles." 

"  Be  quiet,  Jem,"  said  Capstick  mildly. 

"  I  can't ;  it  would  make  that  dumb  cretur 
speak  if  it  could,"  said  Jem,  pointing  to  the  pet 
hedgehog,  "  to  hear  such  rubbish.  You  ought  to 
recollect,  Mr.  Tangle,  all  about  it :  for  wasn't  you 
well  paid  for  doin'  next  door  to  nothin'  ?  The 
bright  guineas  Mr.  Capstick  give  you  to  take  the 
part  o'  that  poor  little  child — and  after  all,  did  n't 
you  leave  him  to  be  hanged  like  a  dog?" 

Tangle's  face  broke  into  excessive  radiance. 
"  Bless  my  heart — bless  my  heart !"  he  cried,  and 
was  again  about  to  seize  the  hand  of  Capstick, 
when  the  cynic  suddenly  lifted  the  hedgehog  from 
the  table,  giving  a  marked  preference  to  that  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Tangle  was  of  a  too  generous  nature  to 
be  offended  by  such  partiality — he  had  too  much 
true  humility.  Therefore,  in  no  way  confused,  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Folder,  saying — "I  think,  sir,  if  there 
were  any  doubt  of  our  cause,  this  would  be  a  good 
omen  for  it."  Mr.  Folder  smiled  and  assented, 
though  in  evident  ignorance  of  Tangle's  meaning. 
"  To  think  that  the  first  man  we  should  have  can- 
vassed, should  have  been  this  good — T  will  say  it, 
this  righteous  person  !  You  recollect  Mr.  Capstick; 
of  course,  you  recollect  Mr.  Capstick?" 

Mr.  Folder,  feeling  from  the  lawyer's  manner, 
that  he  ought  to  recollect  our  muffin-maker, 
shuffled  forward,  and  with  all  alacrity  prepared  to 
take  his  hand  :  but  the  misanthrope,  leering  at 
that  affable  old  man,  continued  to  pat  his  hedge 
bog. 


"  You  remember  the  case  of  that  wretched  boy," 
said  Tangle,  "that  born  bad  thing,  young  St. 
Giles,  who  stole  his  lordship's  pony  ?"  Mr.  Fold- 
er was  immediately  impressed — we  might  say — ■ 
oppressed,  with  a  remembrance  of  the  case.  "And 
pf  course,  you  remember  the  benevolence  of  this 
excellent  man,  who — " 

"  Tol  de  rol  lol,  tol  lol  lol,"  sung  Capstick,  with 
his  best  energy. 

"  But  he  's  a  true  Christian,  and  you  perceive 
will  hear  nothing  about  it,"  said  Tangle.  "  I'll 
say  no  more,  sir ;  you  have  your  reward — there, 
sir — there" — and  Tangle  pointed  his  forefinger  to- 
wards that  part  of  Capstick's  anatomy  where  in 
men,  as  he  had  heard,  resided  the  heart.  "Never- 
theless, sir,  for  that  young  St.  Giles — Hallo  !  my 
friend,"  cried  Tangle,  for  the  first  time  observing 
the  owner  of  that  name,  who,  agitated  by  what  he 
had  heard,  and  further  terrified  by  the  sudden  re- 
cognition of  Tangle,  was  pale  and  trembling — 
"  hallo  !  what  brought  you  here?" 

"  You  know  the  young  man  ?"  asked  Capstick. 

"  Know  him,  sir  !  I  should  think  I  did.  He  's 
one  of  our  men,  hired  to  shout  for  us,"  said 
Tangle. 

"  To  fight  for  us,  too,"  added  Mr.  Folder,  "  if 
need  be,  in  defence  of  our  blessed  constitution." 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  Capstick  to  St.  Giles, 
"  your  clothes  are  dry,  and  I  hope  your  belly  's 
full.     That  way  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Rose." 

Capstick's  manner  told  St.  Giles  to  begone.  It 
was  no  time  for  explanation  ;  therefore,  determin- 
ed to  return  in  the  evening  to  the  hermitage,  and 
make  himself  known  to  his  benefactor,  St.  Giles 
moved  towards  the  door.  "  God  bless  you,  sir," 
he  said,  "  for  all  the  good  you  've  done  me." 
With  these  words  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
was  in  a  moment  out  of  sight. 

"  What,"  cried  Tangle,  struck  by  the  blessing 
of  St.  Giles  upon  Capstick,  "  what,  sir,  at  your 
kindness  again." 

"  There  was  no  kindness  at  all  in  the  matter," 
said  Jem  ;  "  he  was  spilt  in  a  pond,  and  came  here 
with  a  wet  skin." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  The  accident  that  happened  to  the 
band.  Poor  devils!"  cried  Tangle,  " 'T  was  a 
mercy  none  of  them  were  drowned,  for  the  time  's 
getting  close,  and,  Mr.  Capstick,  you  who  know 
life,  know  that  an  election  without  music,  why  it 's 
like  a  contest  without — " 

"  Money,"  added  Capstick,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Exactly  so.  But  I  perceive,  in  the  hospitality 
you  have  vouchsafed  to  his  lordship's  servant,  your 
devotion  to  his  cause.  Ha,  sir !  England  has  need 
of  such  men,  now.  A  few  such  as  he  would  put 
us  to  rights,  sir,  in  no  time  ;  for  all  the  times  want, 
sir,  is  the  strong  arm — nothing  like  the  strong  arm. 
However,  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  our  visit,  as 
I  say,  his  lordship  will  himself  call  upon  you  ;  in 
the  mean  time" — and  Tangle's  face  looked  like  old 
parchment  in  the  sun — "  in  the  mean  lime,  I  trust 
we  may  count  upon  your  vote  and  interest?" 

Capstick  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  then 
upwards,  as  though  suddenly  rapt  by  calculation. 
He  then  asked,  "Is  his  lordship  fond  of  hedge- 
hogs?" 

"  I  had  the  happiness  and  the  honor,"  said  Fold- 
er, "  of  opening  his  youthful  mind  ;  and  knowing, 
as  I  do,  how  attentively  he  was  wont  to  listen  to 
my  exhortations  of  not  only  considering  the  wants 
of  the  lower  orders,  but  of  especially  feeling  consid- 
eration towards  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  I  think 
I  can  confidently  say — though  I  never  heard  his 
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lordship  declare  his  preference — that  he  is  decided- 
ly fond  of  hedgehogs." 

*',  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Capstick, 
"  't  is  a  great  thing  to  know." 

"  You  don't  feel  disposed — should  his  lordship 
take  a  fancy  to  the  creature — to  sell  that  hedge- 
hog?" asked  Tangle. 

"  How  could  I  refuse  his  lordship  anything?" 
answered  Capstick.  "It's  an  odd  thing:  but 
you  've  heard  of  what  they  call  the  transmigration 
of  souls?" 

"  Of  course!"  answered  the  scholar,  Folder. 

"  Well,  then,  it's  droll  enough;  and  I  never 
thought  of  it.  But  until  the  election  is  over,  I  feel 
that  my  soul  is  in  this  hedgehog." 

Tangle  put  his  forefinger  to  his  nose,  and  said — 
*'  Good  !  1  understand  you.  A  man  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Capstick — a  man  who  knows  life."  Whereup- 
on, Tangle,  ere  Capstick  was  aware  of  it,  caught 
him  by  the  hand,  squeezing  it  until  its  knuckles 
cracked  again.  "God  bless  you  !  We  may  depend 
upon  all  your  interest?     Good  bye." 

The  canvassing  party  then  quitted  the  cottage. 
Mr.  Tangle  walked  on  with  Mr.  Folder ;  and  was 
no  sooner  in  the  lane  that  led  to  the  main  road, 


where  they  had  left  their  chaise,  than  he  indulged 
his  pent-up  wrath  with  the  freest  explosion. 
"  Now,  sir,  that 's  one  of  the  scoundrels  that  make 
the  world  what  it  is  !" 

"  Shocking  !"  said  Mr.  Folder. 

"  That 's  one  of  the  men  who  pollute  the  pure 
source  of  parliamentary  representation." 

"  It's  dreadful,"  remarked  Folder. 

"  Without  such  vagabonds,  a  seat  in  the  house 
would  be  cheap  enough.  But  isn't  it  dreadful  to 
think  what  a  gentleman  must  disburse  to  buy  such 
scum  !" 

"Notwithstanding,"  urged  Mr.  Folder,  "we 
must  protect  our  blessed  constitution.  And  if  the 
other  party  will  offer  money  for  the  commodity,  we 
must  n't  stop  at  any  price  to  outbid  'em." 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  Folder  ;  I  know  what  is  due 
to  our  true  interests.  And  the  noble  house  of  St. 
James  has  not  forgotten  that.  The  box  of  gold  at 
the  Olive  Branch  will  testify  to  the  patriotism  of 
that  house.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Christian  it  shocks 
me  ;  nevertheless,  I  say — but  here  's  the  coach. 
Fellow,  drive  back  to  the  Olive  Branch  ;"  where- 
upon the  canvassing  party  returned  to  their  head- 
quarters of  the  pure  and  independent  borough. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

life's  work. 

All  around  thee,  fair  with  flowers, 
Fields  of  beauty  sleeping  lie  ; 

All  around  thee  clarion  voices 
Call  to  duty  stern  and  high. 

Be  thou  thankful,  and  rejoice  in 
All  the  beauty  God  has  given  ; 

But  beware  it  does  not  win  thee 
From  the  work  ordained  of  Heaven. 

To  remove  the  wide-spread  darkness, 
That  the  light  of  truth  may  shine  ; 

And  recall  the  child  of  error 
To  Jehovah's  holy  shrine — 

To  unbind  the  iron  fetter 

Of  the  maimed  and  wretched  slave  ; 
To  uplift  the  long  degraded. 

Sin's  abandoned  victim  save — 

To  encourage  suffering  virtue. 

Lest  despairing  it  shall  die. 
And  the  light  of  hope  rekindle 

In  the  darkened,  vacant  eye  : 

Cheerfully  of  thine  abundance 
To  the  sick  and  poor  impart, 

And  lift  up  the  weight  of  sorrow 

From  the  crushed  and  burthened  heart. 

This  the  work  ordained  of  Heaven, 
This  is  thine,  and  this  for  all — 

O  be  faithful ;  ever  ready 
To  obey  the  heavenly  call. 

Follow  every  voice  of  mercy. 
With  a  trusting,  lovinjg  heart ; 

And  in  all  life's  earnest  labor 
Be  thou  sure  to  do  thy  part. 

Now,  TO-DAY,  and  not  to-morrow, 
Work,  O  work  with  all  thy  mighty 

Lest  the  wretched  faint  and  perish 
In  the  coming  stormy  night. 

Now,  TO-DAY,  and  not  to-morrow, 
Lest,  before  to-morrow's  sun. 

Thou  too,  mournfully  departing. 
Shall  have  left  thy  work  undone. 


THE    SUNSHINE   OF    LIFE. 

Oh  glorious  sunshine !    through  the  heavens  far 

spreading. 
And  on  the  earth  with  radiant  footsteps  tread- 
ing, 
How  lovely,  how  divine  a  beam  art  thou  ; 
Lighting  up  beauty  with  more  beauteous  light. 
Shedding  the  splendor  of  thy  presence  bright, 
Where  all  was  gloom  and  darkness  until  now. 

Behold  with  what  surpassing  lustre  shining. 
The  everlasting  hills  and  vales  reclining, 

Are  bathed  in  floods  of  golden  streaming  rays  ; 
And  in  man's  home,  where  patient  labor  toils, 
Sickness  lifts  up  its  languid  head  and  smiles 

Beneath  the  influence  of  thy  cheering  blaze. 

Such  is  fair  virtue — o'er  the  wide  earth  beaming, 
Her  sacred  light  of  love  forever  streaming, 

From  land  to  land  the  heavenly  spirit  flies,    ' 
Bids  grace  and  beauty  shine  with  deeper  glow. 
And  o'er  the  common  paths  of  life  below 

Sheds  down  a  hallowed  glory  from  the  skies. 

Jerrold's  Mag. 


SONNET. 

When  on  the  quiet  of  my  lonely  hours 
Some  softly  whispering  inspiration  steals  ; 
Am  I  less  blest  than  he  whose  spirit  feels 
The  deepest  movings  of  the  muse's  powers' 
Nay.    For  the  sunlight  that  gilds  up  the  towers 
Of  princes — in  the  sheltered  lane  reveals 
The  beauty  of  the  primrose, — and  unseals 
Phials  of  fragrance  in  the  violet's  bowers. 
For  poetry  can  glad,  illume,  sustain. 
And  dignify  the  humblest  heart  she  sways  ; 
And  though  the  world  the  trifles  may  disdain, 
Still  dear  unto  the  poet  are  his  lays. 
And  whoso  seeketh  shall  not  seek  in  vain, 
For  joys  abundant  in  her  pleasant  ways. 

Jerrold's  Mao;. 
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A  Plea  for  Study.  An  Oration  hefore  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Yale  College,  I'dth  August,  1845. 
By  George  W.  Bethune,  Minister  of  the  Third 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia. 

[Dr.  Bethune  "  folio weth  not  with  us,"  yet  we 
always  delight  to  follow  him, — w^hether  in  the  lec- 
ture, oration,  sermon,  spoken  or  written,  or  in  the 
more  elaborate  book;  sure  at  all  times  of  sound 
learning-,  sound  doctrine,  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
Christian  temper ;  and  all  these  made  living-  and 
g-raceful  by  humor,  wit,  and  adaptation  to  the  liv- 
ing age.  After  writing  tbese  sentences,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  for  the  printer  such  parts  of  the 
oration  as  we  thought  desirable  to  spread  upon  our 
columns.  Setting  out  from  near  the  beginning,  we 
were  unable  to  find  any  stopping-place,  and  finally 
are  obliged  to  print  the  whole — as  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  rising  generation.] 

Gentlemen, — Rising,  at  your  flattering  request, 
to  speak  before  such  an  assemblage,  as  the  Litera- 
ry Societies  of  Yale  College,  your  orator  adopts, 
with  all  their  force,  the  earnest  words  of  Ringel- 
bergius  : — "  ITappy  young  men,  trained  from  very 
childhood,  under  the  best  masters,  in  various  learn- 
ing, to  whom  belong  the  blooming  cheek,  the  pli- 
ant limb,  a  hope  of  many  years,  and  an  unworn 
energy,  would  that  I  could  share  the  freshness  of 
your  morning,  and  seek,  with  a  vigor  like  yours, 
those  heights  of  knowledge,  which  now,  from 
early  neglect,  are  beyond  my  reach  !  Vain  are  my 
regrets.  Let  me  solace  them  by  exhorting  you  to 
persevere  in  the  difficult,  but  honorable  labors  of  a 
studious  life,  labors  whose  success  is  certain,  as 
their  rewards  are  glorious."  * 

Our  discourse  will,  therefore,  be  upon 

STUDY  ; 

a  theme  beyond  his  powers,  whose  distinguished 
office  it  is  to  address  you ;  yet,  inspiring  courage 
from  this  classical  atmosphere,  he  feels  sure,  in  his 
well-meant  efforts,  of  a  courteous  sympathy.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  your  venerable  University, 
founded  by  ancient  piety  and  edified  by  the  good 
of  many  generations,  crowded  by  aspirants  to  schol- 
arship from  every  part  of  our  wide  confederacy,  and 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  professors  as  eminent  for 
every  virtue  as  they  are  excellent  in  every  science, 
the  most  humble  lover  of  Christian  learning  may 
bring  his  tribute  to  a  cause,  identified  with  the 
name  of  Yale. 

But  do  they,  who  have  been  blessed  by  the  lib- 
eral nurture  »f  your  alma  mater,  need  incitement 
to  pursue  study  so  delightfully  begun  ?  Is  not  the 
day,  on  which  they  receive  her  parting  blessing, 
rightly  named  a  Commencement,  because  then, 
obeying  her  last  affectionate  words,  they  com- 
mence, haculnm  in  manu,  those  higher  walks  of 
truth,  for  whose  steep  ascents  she  has  carefullv 
disciplined  their  growing  faculties  ?  Can  we  think 
it  possible,  that  any,  who  have  here  known  the 
pleasures  of  intellect,  will  ever  be  seduced  by  the 
earthward  and  imbruting  temptations  of  a  vulgar 
world  ? 

These  doubts  have  a  melancholy  answer  from 
the  past ;  for  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those, 
whose  advantages  should  have  made  them  lights 
to  mankind,  shining  brighter  and  brighter,  are 
lost  in  disgraceful  obscurity,  become  slaves  of  the 

*  I.  Fortii  Ringelbergii  Lib.  De  Ratione  Studii. 
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mine,  mere  delvers  after  gain,  or  drag  their  way 
through  life  mortally  tainted  with  sloth,  the  leprosy 
of  soul. 

A  college  course  may  be  compared  to  the  fabled 
regions  below.  Many  feel  themselves  chained 
down  by  iron  rules,  the  vulture  impatience  gnaw- 
ing at  their  liver  ;  or  are  whirled  round,  like  Ixion, 
by  a  routine  of  unwilling  exercises  ;  or  pour  lessons 
into  memories,  leaky  as  the  sieves  of  the  Danaides ; 
or  strive  in  vain  to  taste  enjoyments,  which  tantal- 
ize the  appetite  of  their  feeble  minds  ;  or,  most  in- 
dustriously, 

"  With  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan," 

heave  up  the  mass  of  their  accumulating  tasks 
until  they  reach  a  bachelor's  degree,  to  let  it  run 
down  again,  and  to  run  down  after  it,  congratulat- 
ing themselves  over  Sisyphus,  that  they  may  stay 
at  the  bottom.  A  fortunate  few  find  here  an  Ely- 
sium, where  they  hold  high  converse  with  the 
mighty  dead,  and  emerge,  like  -^neas,  wise  from 
their  counsels,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  influence 
more  enduring  than  "  eternal  Rome."  Such  spir- 
its, at  least,  will  listen  to  an  advocate  of  Study. 

Study,  in  its  wide  meaning,  signifies.  Zeal  in 
acquiring  knowledge  of  any  kind,  by  any  method  ; 
but,  leaving  those,  more  conversant  .with  them,  to 
recommend  other  sciences,  our  plea  is  for  Letters, 
especially,  letters  which  reveal  the  experience,  the 
taste,  and  the  mind  of  antiquity. 

Study  abounds  in  religious  uses.  It  is  a  scruple 
of  a  sickly  conscience,  that  our  immediate  duties 
are  so  many,  as  to  forbid  us  time  for  such  occupa- 
tion. The  true  end  of  life  is  preparation  for  eter- 
nity, and  religion  ought  to  have  our  supreme  re- 
gard. But  what  is  religion?  Is  it  not  the  study 
of  God,  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  of  ourselves, 
and  the  intelligent  practice  of  our  duties  to  all? 
God  is  our  best  Teacher,  and  how  does  he  instruct 
us?  He  has  not,  in  his  book,  taught  us  only  of 
Himself,  nor  confined  the  text  to  mere  statements 
of  doctrine,  bare  precepts  and  direct  promises. 
The  Scriptures  are  full  of  man's  history,  the 
strange  workings  of  the  human  heart  in  the  con- 
duct of  nations  and  individuals,  the  miserable  con- 
sequences of  departure  from  primeval  religion,  and 
the  peaceful  results  of  righteousness.  It  is  not 
presumption  to  inquire  after  God,  for  "  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  is  understanding;"  but  he  has 
taught  us,  also,  that  man  is  the  proper  study  of 
man.  Whatever  exhibits  human  nature,  shows  us 
ourselves. 

The  style  of  .the  Scriptures  is  not  bare  and  mea- 
gre. Simplicity  of  narrative,  pathos  and  grandeur 
of  description,  eloquence,  argument,  philosophy, 
poetry,  imagery,  apothegm,  maxim,  proverb,  are 
all  there  ;  and  each  inspired  writer  has  a  genius, 
with  its  correspondent  manner,  peculiar  to  himself. 
Study  of  the  Bible  awakens  a  taste  for  letters,  and 
sanctions  by  infallible  example,  a  cultivation  of 
those  arts  which  the  scholar  loves  for  the  delight 
and  power  they  give  him. 

God  teaches  us  by  his  works.  He  has  not 
formed  them  after  the  narrow  scheme  of  a  misno- 
mered  utilitarianism.  There  are  the  rugged,  the 
barren,  and  the  dreary ;  but  how  far  excelling  in 
number  and  extent,  are  the  graceful,  the  changeful, 
the  wonderful  and  the  bright!  How  lavish  has  he 
been  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and  flowers, 
moulding  their  anatomy  and  painting  their  leaves 
with  infinite  skill !  Mountain  and  valley,  hill  and 
dale  and  plain,  forest  and  meadow,  brook  and 
river,  and  lake  and  sea,  combine  their  contrasts  to 
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adorn  the  fruitful  earth  for  the  dwellinjr  of  its 
innumerable  tribes.  Above  us,  the  clouds,  dark, 
fleecy  or  gorgeous,  of  every  shape,  sweep  over  the 
face  of  heaven,  or  hang  around  the  horizon,  or, 
passing  away,  leave  the  blue  vault  magnificent 
with  the  garniture  of  sun  and  moon  and  planet  and 
constellation.  They  all  have  their  uses;  but  is 
their  beauty,  with  our  faculty  to  perceive  and  to 
feel  it,  of  no  use  ;  an  extravagance  of  the  Creator, 
a  profuseness  of  bounty,  from  which  we  must 
abstain  in  a  self-denial  more  prudent  than  the 
kindness  of  God?  Let  the  cold,  dull  plodder, 
who,  intent  on  his  creeping  steps,  fears  to  look  up 
and  delight  himself  in  that  which  God  delights  in, 
study  the  lyrics  of  David,  the  rhapsodies  of  holy 
prophets,  and  the  illustrated  sermons  of  his  Lord. 
The  greatest  divine  work  within  our  observation 
is  man  ;  man  is  most  wonderful  in  his  soul,  and 
letters  are  the  development  of  the  human  soul  by 
its  own  actings.  They  open  to  us  a  world,  a  uni- 
verse, more  vast  than  material  creation,  not  the 
less  instructive,  because  the  free  attributes  of  the 
moral  creature  are  permitted  to  modify  the  original 
economy.  The  evil  of  man  is  his  own,  his  per- 
verted passions  and  calamitous  errors  of  theory  and 
practice;  but  the  goodness,  the  wisdom,  and 
power  of  man,  is  the  manifestation  of  God  in  his 
creature,  and  thus  does  the  operation  of  evil  itself, 
assist  us  to  know  the  infallibility  of  that  Supreme 
Will,  whence  no  evil  could  ever  emanate  ;  which 

^is  the  principal  lesson  of  Scriptures,  written  by 
*'  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Every  fact,  discovered  in  the 
aggregate  experience  of  all  former  times,  confirms 
the  testimony  of  revelation  to  the  necessity  of  that 

-piety,    which   God   has   pronounced   our   highest 

.•good. 

As  we  read  the  classic  pages   of  poet,  orator, 

•  histarian  and  philosophical  inquirer,  we  are  sur- 
prised by  a  beauty,  sweetness  and  sublimity,  far 
more   exquisite  than  any  external  things,  which 

•  refine  and  elevate  our  spiritual  perceptions.  If  it 
'  be  iM)t  denied  us  to  gather  the  perishing  flowers, 
•to  hear   the  music  and  contemplate  the  scenery ,- 

which  God  prepares  for  our  senses,  that  we  may 
.  derive  from  them  pleasure  and  advantage  ;  may  we 
not  enjoy  with  profit  the  bloom,  the  melody,  the 
grace,  the  tenderness,  the  incomparable  grandeur 
and   illimitable   range   of  thought,  which   distin- 
guishes man  from  grosser  being,  and  admits  him  to 
:  an  adoring  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  ! 
There  is  a  sphere  of  life  promised  to  the  Chris- 
tian,  where  matter  has  no  place,  and,  by  an  in- 
scrutable mystery,  the  bodies  of  the  redeemed  are 
ethereal ized  into  spiritual  substance  ;  where  exist 
those  ideal  realities,  of  which  sensible  things  are 
but  the  fleeting  shadows  ;  and  truth,  and  joy,  and 
love,  and  praise,  are  known,  and  felt,  and  uttered, 
by  thought  alone,  unseen,  intangible,  unheard,  as 
the  essence  of  God  and  the  souls  of  his  happy  chil- 
dren.     In  that  deep  silence   harmonies  are  ever 
rolling  ;  over  those  invisible  regions  eternal  beauty 
is  outspread,  and  there  untrammelled   by  the  im- 
pediments of  matter,  spirits  hold  fellowship  with 
.  spirits,  in  an  activity  so  pure  and  free,  that  inspi- 
rration  has  described  it  by  perfect  rest. 

The  outward  engagements,  which  religion  de- 

•  mands  of  us  here,  are,  in  their  place  and  degree,  a 
.discipline  preparatory  to  heaven  ;  but  we  cannot 
f  fulfil  them  aright,  nor  is  our  education  progressive, 
.^except  as  we  learn  to  free  our  souls  from  the  'de- 
gradation of  sense,  by  uplifting  them  to  the  world 

,  of  thought ;  and  find  there  a  vigor  and  satisfaction, 


independent  of  all  lower  things.  This  is  the  work 
of  Study.  When  we  bend  over  the  volume,  a 
miraculous  power  suspends  the  laws  which  separ- 
ate us  from  the  distant  and  the  past.  The  scholar 
from  far-off  lands  sits  at  our  side  ;  the  sages  of  far 
antiquity  live  again  in  their  deathless  words  ;  they 
speak  a  silent  language,  whose  tones  shall  stir  the 
hearts  of  generations  long  to  come.  O  then  it  is 
that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  immortal ;  citizens  of 
an  imperisliable  universe,  and,  yielding  reason, 
staggered  by  the  vastness  of  her  destiny,  to  the 
stronger  virtue  of  faith,  return  to  walk  through 
earth,  pilgrims  whose  aim  is  a  better  country,  the 
paradise  of  the  soul. 

But  some  may  ask,  Why  study  particularly  the 
ancients,  when  we  have  in  modern  learning  all 
the  advantages  of  their  labors,  increased  and  cor- 
rected by  researches  under  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity 1 

The  objection  would  be  of  more  force,  if  the 
moderns  had  always  sought  to  rectify,  by  evangel- 
ical assistance,  the  errors  of  antiquity  Unhappi- 
ly, however,  since  the  early  time  when  professed 
rhetoricians  and  teachers  of  philosophy  became 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  to  engraft  upon  the  true  and 
living  vine  of  Christ's  planting,  subtleties  and  ab- 
stractions from  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  schools. 
Men,  converted  to  the  new  faith  in  middle  life,  re- 
tained the  bent  and  methods  of  philosophizing,  ac- 
quired under  masters  who  knew  not  of  Jesus  ;  nor 
could  the  mind  of  the  world  be  turned  readily  out 
of  channels,  in  which  it  had  flowed  for  ages.  An 
accidental  similarity  of  some  terms  in  the  apostoli- 
cal writings  to  those  of  the  philosophers,  and  an 
imaginary  identity  between  some  Academic  theo- 
ries and  certain  Christian  doctrines,  with  an  abuse 
of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  contributed  largely 
to  the  adulteration  of  that  wisdom  which  came  di- 
rectly from  above,  pure,  original  and  unique.  To 
this  day,  indeed  now  more  than  for  centuries,  Plato 
and  Plotinus  are  made  interpreters  of  the  sacred 
epistles  ;  wild,  if  not  profane  dreams  of  the  Eman- 
ative  system,  at  utter  variance  with  the  Bible, 
which  declares  all  but  God  to  have  been  created, 
are  enthusiastically  advocated  from  the  pulpit,  as 
well  as  the  press  ;  nay,  the  stoic  scheme  of  repro- 
duction after  the  fiery  close  of  a  Providential  cycle, 
is  more  than  quoted  in  supposed  illustration  of 
literal  prophecy.  We  are  often  startled  by  the 
walking  ghosts  of  long-buried  notions  from  the 
limbo  of  heathenism,  not  the  less  recognizable  by 
the  scholar,  because  wearing  a  Geneva  cloak,  an 
Oxford  surplice,  or  a  cross-embroidered  vestment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  astute  infidel,  encouraged 
by  this  actual,  though  unintentional,  vailing  of  Di- 
vine instruction  to  the  competency  of  unaided 
reason,  has,  by  a  pernicious  skill,  cited  the  past  to 
prove  the  unnecessariness  of  Revelation  for  the 
knowledge  of  that,  which  God  only  has  made,  or 
could  make,  manifest.  Thus,  by  the  folly  of  its 
friends,  who  have  literally  "  gone  down  to  Egypt 
for  help,"  and  the  bold  cunning  of  its  enemies, 
who  strike  strongly  against  the  polemic,  that  has 
flung  away  the  shield  of  faith  and  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  to  wield  weapons  of  man's  forging,  the  gos- 
pel is  put  into  a  false  position,  from  which  no  hu- 
man means,  under  God,  can  extricate  it,  but  sanc- 
tified learning. 

j  There  is  not  one  modern  theory,  which  has  not 
rbeen  constructed,  as  the  later  Romans  build  their 
j  houses,  with  materials  taken  from  ancient  ruins  : 
[  every  great  metaphysical  dispute,  now  agitated, 
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has  a  source  more  early  than  history  can  reach ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  reason  correctly  backward, 
through  the  confusion  of  multiplied  eclecticisms,  to 
the  errors  which  those,  who,  departing  from  the 
faith  given  by  God  to  man  at  the  beginning,  and 
"  professing  to  be  wise,  became  fools,"  have  min- 
gled with  that  primeval  revelation.  There  is 
(blessed  be  the  Almighty  Comforter!)  a  divine 
witness  in  the  Gospel  itself,  more  convincing  than 
any  corroborative  testimony ;  but,  except  we  deem 
valueless  the  confirmation  of  experience,  and  leave 
all  the  results  of  past  inquiry  to  the  perversions  of 
skeptics,  we  must  study  the  learning  of  antiquity, 
before  we  can  fairly  vmdicaie  the  necessity  and  ex- 
cellence of  that  system,  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is,  when,  after  thorough 
search,  we  fail  to  discover  in  ancient  books,  except 
the  Bible,  a  logical  argument  for  the  Being  of 
God  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  stronger  than 
a  general  traditionary  notion  ;*  or  any  scheme  of 
philosophy,  which  could  account  for  the  existence 
of  matter,  antagonist  to  spirit,  and  limiting  even 
the  will  of  the  One  they  called  Supreme  ;|  and  far 
back  as  we  go,  we  see  clearer  and  yet  more  clear 
traces  of  an  early  God-taught  knowledge,  (frag- 
ments of  which  believed  in,  though  unproved,  be- 
cause, as  Plato  says,  they  were  learned  by  chil- 
dren at  the  breast,;]:  from  mothers  and  nurses 
among  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks,  constitute 
whatever  is  genuine  in  their  elaborate  and  laby- 
rinthian  speculations,)  that  we  are  ready  to  bow 
with  a  more  humble  trust  at  the  feet  of  the  cruci- 
fied, who  made  all  things  and  upholds  them,  re- 
vealed life  and  immortality  by  the  radiance  which 
shone  through  his  broken  tomb,  and  now,  as  at 
first  he  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
shines  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  the  brightness 
of  his  Father's  glory  and  the  character  of  invisible 
God. 

It  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ancients 
themselves  that  we  can  know  how  poor  were  their 
best  thoughts  of  divinity  ;  how  dim  and  comfort- 
less their  expectations  after  death  ;  how  various 
and  conflicting  their  definitions  of  the  right  and 
the  good ;  how  cold  their  morality,  which,  merg- 
ing all  affection  in  wisdom,  accounted  the  poor 
man,  the  laborer,  and  the  uncultivated,  as  profane, 
mere  slaves  of  the  initiated ;  how  insufficient  their 
motives  to  uphold  them  against  present  tempta- 
tion ;  and,  at  least  in  one  instance,  but  that  the 
most  available  for  our  purpose  which  could  be 
given,  how  deep  their  conviction  of  dependence 
upon  a  Teacher  from  heaven,^  to  show  us  how  to 

*  Ut  pono,  fiTmissimum  hoc  aferri  videtur  cum  Decs 
esse  credamus,  quod  nulla  gens  tarn  fera,  nemo  omnium 
tarn  sit  immanis,  cujus  mentem  non  imbuerit  Deorum 
opinio;  et  seq. — Tusc.  Quaes.  1,  c.  13. 

t  Citations  would  be  superfluous  (had  we  room)  to 
show,  that  no  scheme  of  ancient  philosophy  made  matter 
otherwise  than  eternal.  Matter  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  emanation  from  The  ONE,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
iinpossible  for  them  to  consider  it  entirely  subject  to  his 
will.  Creation,  in  our  sense  of  the  tenTi,OTi<  of  nothing, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  conjectures.  Here  is  a 
radical  distinction  from  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  renders  the  Platonic  theory  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  our  faith.  Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  quote  the 
Timaeus  against  us,  he  will  find  himself  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  Brucker.     Hist.  Phil.,  vol.  I.,  p.  676—7. 

J  *  #  *  ntid^outvQi  Toig  ^ii'&oig,  oiJc  ix  viwv  TjaiSwv 
txi  iv  yuAaSt  TQSfpoutvoi  TfiOipaiv  T«  t^xovof  xai  fitjTffJiuv. 
X.  T.  A.     NOMOI,  I. 

^  Avayxaiov  ovv  iarl  niQtuivfiv  'ftug  uv  rtg  nu&tj  wg 
Set  /TQog  Stovg  xai  nobg  av&oJjTcovg  diaxtta^ai.  x.  r.  A. 
AAKIB.  JEYT.  ^  22. 


live,  and  how  to  pray,  and  what  to  hope  for. 
Then  are  we  prepared  to  resist  the  Platonist,  who, 
intoxicated  with  the  poetical  romancings  of  the 
sublime  idealist,  would  persuade  us  that  we  are 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  or,  after  a  contest 
with  him  upon  his  own  instruments,  flay  the  Mar- 
syas-like  skeptic,  who  dares  lo  match  his  skill 
against  the  Divine.  If  the  swan  of  Egina,  for- 
saking the  safer  boscmi  of  his  more  modest  masier, 
never  reached  by  his  boldest  flight  the  cardinal 
fact,  which  a  Christian  child  reads  in  the  first 
verse  of  his  Bible,  what  worth  to  us  can  be  theo- 
ries based  upon  the  fable  of  emanation]  If  an 
apostle  of  our  Lord  has  encouraged  us  when  we 
lack  wisdom  to  ask  of  God,  with  what  patience 
can  we  listen  to  men,  who  bid  us  search  and  find 
within  our  sinful,  creature  souls,  a  microcosm  of 
all  ideas?  If  Socrates,  the  best  of  the  ancients, 
while  expecting  a  new  revelation,  contented  him- 
self with  gathering  and  separating  from  the  rub- 
bish of  superstition,  the  golden  particles  of  truth 
washed  down  to  him  by  the  traditionary  stream  ; 
and  Aristotle,  the  greatest,  never  showed  his  uii- 
equalled  sagacity  more  than  in  abstaining  alto- 
gether from  questions  of  religious  import;  and 
Cicero,  after  sitting  as  umpire  over  a  congress  of 
all  sects,  pronounced  the  atheist's  argument  most 
true,  hoping  against  logic  that  religion  miaht  be 
found  probable  ;*  how  ineffably  ridiculous  is  the 
vanity  of  men,  who,  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  nevertlieless  will 
shine  around  them,  boast  that  they  can  demon- 
strate by  their  puny  wit  what  those  giant  intel- 
lects could  not  discover ! 

Were  they,  who  rebuke  us  for  these  studies,  as 
inconsistent  with  more  active  piety,  to  consider 
how  much  of  our  common  and  most  necessary 
religious  privileges  have  been  derived,  under  God, 
from  such  learning,  the  tone  of  their  rash  and 
ungrateful  criminations  would  be  less  positive. 
The  very  Scriptures,  which  they  hold  justly  to  be 
the  fountain  of  saving  truth,  were  written  in 
tongues  to  them  unknown,  and,  at  first  in  scattered 
pieces,  have  reached  us  through  long  ages,  and, 
until  the  art  of  printing,  by  the  uncertain  hands 
of  transcribers.  They  have  many  passages,  which, 
had  we  no  acquaintance  with  the  history,  customs, 
opinions  and  idioms  of  their  time,  would  be  utterly 
inexplicable  ;  so  that  to  translate  them,  much  more 
to  establish  the  canon,  to  verify  the  text  and  eluci- 
date it  fully,  demanded,  and  still  demands,  exten- 
sive erudition  and  severe  literary  discipline.  To 
open  the  paths  of  heavenly  wisdom  for  the  little 
feet  of  the  Sunday  scholar,  mountains  have  been 
levelled  and  valleys  filled  up,  crooked  places  made 
straight  and  rough  places  plain,  by  the  stupendous 
labors  of  indefatigable  minds,  who  employed  the 
skill  and  strength  which  study  only  could  give,  in 
preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  preach  his  gospel 
to  the  poor.  Shall  it  be  lightly  said  that  the  hours 
they  spent  investigating  the  secrets  of  language, 
comparing  the  various  operations  of  thought,  and 
observing  the  influence  of  national  and  individual 
peculiarities,  were  wasted  ;  though  to  accomplish 
themselves  for  their  work,  it  was  necessary  to 
range  through  all  heathen  literature,  biography 
and  history,  eloquence  and  philosophy,  epic,  lyric, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  from  the  oldest  Orphic  frag- 
ment to  the  memoranda  of  Gellius,  the  eossip  of 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  that  last  link  in  the  chain 

t  *  ♦  *  ita  discessimus,  ut  Velleio  Cottae  disputatio 
verier,  mihi  Balbi  ad  vcritatis  similttudinem  propcnsior 
— De  Natura  Deorum,  111.  40. 
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of  Hermes,  the  problems  of  Proclus?  With  very 
few  exceptions  (perhaps  only  one,  the  glorious 
old  dreamer,  Bunyan,)  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  servants  of  God,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  immediate  usefulness,  have  left  an  influence 
upon  the  church  and  the  world  lastinjj  and  wide 
in  proportion  as  their  zeal  was  seconded  by  learn- 
ing. Who  will  challenge  the  services  of  Luther, 
profoundly  versed  in  ancient  wisdom,  and  Melanc- 
thon  (ille  Germaniae  suae  magister,  omnis  doctri- 
nae  prsesidio  instructus,  divinis  humanisque  literis 
ornatus,*)  whose  eloquent  exhortations  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  have  accompanied  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  to  us  ;  of  Calvin  and  Rivet,  whose 
Ciceronian  periods  enchant  the  scholar  as  much  as 
their  matchless  divinity  edifies  the  saint ;  of  Zuin- 
gle,  an  editor  of  Pindar,  and  Piscator,  a  translator 
of  Horace  ;  of  Grotius,  teacher  of  all  moral  science, 
and  the  elder  Vossius,  worthy  of  being  named  with 
his  great  compatriot ;  of  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Howe, 
each  thoroughly  bred  to  the  use  of  books ;  of 
Matthew  Henry,  whose  apt  quotations  show  a 
stretch  of  reading  which,  from  his  modest  quaint- 
ness,  we  might  not  otherwise  have  suspected,  and 
Doddridge,  whose  style  betrays  early  familiarity 
with  classic  models;  of  Lardner  and  Warburton, 
who  heaped  the  spoil  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  many  others,  not  to  speak  of 
those  in  our  own  day  and  in  our  own  land,  honored 
alike  by  the  erudite  and  the  good  1  Was  their 
piety,  because  of  their  learning,  less  active  or  less 
useful,  than  that  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  step 
in  Christian  duty,  but  leaning  on  their  help?  Can 
we  be  wrong  in  attempting  to  follow  their  exam- 
ples? 

Temptations  there  maybe,  there  are,  in  a  studi- 
ous life,  which  have  led  astray  many  an  unhappy 
mind.  But  where  is  there  not  temptation?  Is 
the  Christian  in  the  counting-house,  the  work- 
shop or  the  field,  free  from  it?  Does  the  devil 
triumph  more  in  tiie  retirement  of  a  library  than 
in  the  squabbles  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  where 
the  most  empty  are  always  the  most  noisy  ;  or  in 
those  mischievous  excitements,  like  that  of  Israel 
before  Horeb,  when  impatient  to  get  on,  they  set 
up  a  god  of  Egypt  to  counterfeit  the  presence  of 
Jehovah?  A  difficult,  but  useful  book,  is  no  bad 
charm  to  lay  those  evil  spirits,  who  love  the  dry 
and  desert  places  of  ignorance  far  more  than  a 
well-filled  and  busy  head  ;  and  if  we  cannot  force 
out  the  tempter  by  reading,  we  may  try,  as  Luther 
did,  what  virtue  there  is  in  an  inkstand,  A  Chris- 
tian man,  with  a  good  thought  in  his  brain  and  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  legion 
of  such,  as  would  drive  a  swinish  multitude  down 
a  precipice  into  a  sea  of  absurdity,  fanaticism  or 
crime. 

Defective  as  was  their  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  of  physical  science,  (though  our  pride 
in  that  has  been  not  a  little  shaken  by  recent 
searches  among  their  monuments,)  it  is  notorious 
that  we  are  far  behind  the  ancients  in  many  other 
respects.  The  moderns  have  written  much  upon 
government,  the  laws  of  thought,  rhetoric  and 
criticism,  but  their  rules  and  examples  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  standards  of  classic  ages ;  and 
every  faithful  student  knows  by  experience,  how 
much  more  can  be  learned  from  actual  conversa- 
tion with  the  Greek  and  Latin  master-pieces,  than 
from  all  the  manuals  which  flatter  us  with  a  pro- 
mise of  easy  acquisition.     It  is  to  them  we  must 

*  Jo.  Alberti  Oratio  de  Poesi  Theolo^is  utili. 


go  for  a  large  series  of  experiments,  which  they 
made  in  attempting  the  distribution  and  balance  of 
power,  not  the  less  instructive  because  they  were 
so  remarkably  ignorant  of  that  most  philanthropic 
science,  political  economy,  which,  next  to  the 
gospel,  whose  legitimate  ofl!spring  it  is,  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  for  the  elevation  and 
fraternization  of  our  race.  Their  profound  and 
indefatigably  curious  philosophical  inquiries  antici- 
pated, as  we  said  before,  every  question  now 
vexed,  except  those  suggested  by  the  Scriptures. 
Aristotle's  system  of  exact  definition,  nice  analy- 
sis, and  direct  demonstration,  governs  the  reason- 
ing world.  Plato,  in  richness  of  metaphor,  noble- 
ness of  diction,  and  musical  cadence,  has  never 
been  approached  ;  and  an  oration  of  Demosthenes 
carefully  dissected,  will  show  us  better  how  to 
carry  off  an  audience  captive,  than  a  thousand  lec- 
tures on  eloquence  from  scholastic  chairs.  No 
man  should  write  a  history,  who  has  not  pondered 
over  the  intense  narrative  of  Thucydides  ;  or 
biography,  if  he  know  not  the  life  of  Agricola 
almost  by  heart;  or  an  essay,  until  familiar  with 
those  of  Seneca,  superfluous  as  they  are  in  anti- 
thetical conceits.  Homer,  whom  all  have  emu- 
lated, looks  down  from  his  dateless  throne  upon 
every  epic  adventurer.  Horace,  imitator  as  they 
say  he  was  of  Alcaeus,  has  never  found  a  success- 
ful rival.  Milton,  (whose  obligations  to  tlie 
classics  a  scholar  detects  through  all  his  poetry.) 
Dryden,  Pope,  Collins,  and  Gray,  caught  the  fire 
and  rhythm  of  their  odes  from  Pindar.  The  piihy 
apothegms  of  Juvenal  are  our  common  proverbs. 
Where  but  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  who  alone 
lifts  his  head  superior  to  ancient  comparison,  can 
we  discover  the  tender  grace  of  Euripides,  the 
chastened  grandeur  of  Sophocles,  or  the  inex- 
haustible wit,  facile  play  of  words,  and  comic 
satire  of  Aristophanes?  Where,  even  in  Shak- 
speare, is  there  a  conception  like  the  Prometheus 
or  Cassandra  of  -^schylns,  who  transcends  our 
great  master  of  the  human  heart  by  transcending 
the  sphere  of  actual  humanity  ? 

But  not  to  multiply  instances,  unnecessary  be- 
fore this  audience,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  no  high  excellence  in  the  arrangement  or 
expression  of  thoughts,  can  be  acquired  without 
cultivating  the  ancients.  A  careful  study  of  their 
languages  is  itself  an  education  in  strength,  clear- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  phrase,  not  merely  because 
so  much  of  our  own  has  been  taken  from  them, 
that  we  cannot  understand  it  until  we  understand 
them,  but  because  of  their  superior  mechanism. 
The  Greek  is,  in  fact,  (with  its  supposed  parent, 
the  Sanscrit,)  the  greatest  and  most  mysterious 
achievement  of  human  invention ;  for  not  onlt  is 
its  polish,  which  might  be  the  work  of  progressive 
refinement,  exquisite,  but  its  radical  principles  are 
perfect  in  philosophical  arrangement.  He,  who 
knows  all  things,  alone  knows  how  a  system  could 
have  originated  in  those  shadowy  ages  so  accurate 
and  complete,  that  the  best  style  of  modern 
tongues  seems,  by  its  side,  rude  and  unregulated. 
We  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying,  that  it  exhibits, 
more  fully  than  anything  else,  the  relations  be- 
tween thought  and  utterance,  and  that  a  thorouph 
acquaintance  with  its  construction  is  as  necessary 
to  the  metaphysician  as  the  critic. 

To  this,  and,  doubtless,  springing  from  the  same 
source,  the  Greeks  added  an  intense  love  of  beauty, 
a  keen  perception  and  severe  ideas  of  it,  which 
rendered  their  compositions  simple  and  harmoni- 
ous, yet  grand  or  graceful ;  like  their  own  inimita- 
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ble  sculptures,  wnose  drapery  was  managfed  to 
reveal  a  symmetry  that  needed  no  decoration  to 
conceal  defects,  but  animated,  breathing,  and  ener- 
getic, from  more  than  Promethean  fire.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  to  a  literary  mind,  nothing 
more  improving,  than  the  study  of  their  chaste  and 
highly- wrought  JEstheticism.  Happy  is  he  who 
can  bring  skill  in  their  art  to  the  manifestation  of 
those  heavenly  doctrines  which  open  the  fairest 
field  for  its  exercise,  and  are  never  so  true  as  when 
presented  in  their  own  naked  beauty !  It  is  not 
the  genuine  scholar  who  becomes  a  pedant,  nor 
the  true  philosopher  who  tampers  with  revealed 
certainties ;  but,  while  half-taught  pretenders 
astound  the  multitude  with  sonorous  polysyllables, 
or  presumptuously  venture  their  crude  conjectures, 
(stigmatized  by  the  learned  apostle,  as  "  philoso- 
phy falsely  so  called,")  the  man  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge employs  his  studious  retirement  and  extensive 
means  in  distilling  from  foreign  admixtures  the 
waters  of  wisdom,  that  he  may  give  them  to  the 
thirsty  soul,  pure,  bright  and  transparent,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  fountain  above.  Nothing  so  much 
abases  that  pride  which  seeks  self-distinction,  as  a 
sincere  love  of  the  true.  Comparison  with  great 
ideas  teaches  us  the  insignificance  of  our  powers, 
and  then  exalts  us  by  the  warranted  ambition  of 
securing  our  own  glory  through  a  submissive  de- 
votion to  the  glory  of  truth,  which  is  the  glory  of 
God. 

From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that  study 
should  be  governed  by  an  elevated  and  religious 
spirit.  Only  three  motives  are  allowed  to  us  in 
any  pursuit :  the  honor  of  the  Lord  our  Creator, 
the  well-being  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our  own 
immortal  happiness.  These  are  so  interlinked  as 
to  be  inseparable.  God,  by  the  sanctions  of  his 
law  and  Gospel,  justifies  a  regard  to  oar  own  good, 
while  he  condemns  selfishness,  and  makes  service 
of  our  human  brethren  duty  to  himself,  which  can- 
not be  loyally  rendered,  except  we  find  in  it  our 
greatest  pleasure.  The  student,  to  be  successful, 
must  delight  in  his  noble  task.  He  will  meet  with 
many  difficulties  and  disappointments.  His  toil 
will  be  severe  and  increasing.  In  themselves  his 
trials  will  give  him  pain.  Yet  as  the  peasant 
sweats  for  bread,  the  soldier  bleeds  for  honor,  or 
the  martyr  suffers  for  his  cause,  he  encounters  and 
bears  them  all  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  before 
him,  until,  after  some  determined  practice  and 
gratifying  successes,  he  loves  the  very  labor,  and 
difficulty  only  rouses  his  gfenerous  courage.  No 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  student  unless  he  has  a  heart  for 
study,  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  great  in  thought, 
stronger  than  any  other  passion,  and  an  energy  of 
will  undaunted  by  any  encounter.  His  calling 
and  destiny  are  elsewhere.  He  may,  according  to 
his  capacity,  fill  some"  lower  place  in  the  social 
economy,  but  the  rank  and  inheritance  of  a  scholar 
are  not  for  him.  Learning  is  jealous  of  all  rivals, 
and  spurns  all  who  are  too  sluggish,  or  timid,  or 
sordid,  to  undertake,  dare,  or  sacrifice  everything 
for  her  sake. 

There  are  those,  who  claim  to  be  men  of  letters, 
and  perhaps  of  some  note,  who  follow  study  for  a 
trade,  and  make  books  or  teach  out  of  them,  as 
tinmen  make  or  pedlers  sell  the  most  common 
utensils,  but  would  in  a  moment  fling  aside  their 
scholarship,  such  as  it  is,  to  take  up  any  handi- 
craft that  promised  better  wages.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  scourge  these  money-changers  from 
the  temple,  (though  our  fingers  itch  for  the  small 
cords,)  because  they  may  be  useful  in  a  degree ; 


Providence  employs  the  meanest  and  most  ugly 
things  ;  but,  certainly,  a  tinker  or  a  pedler,  who 
loves  his  business,  is  incomparably  more  worthy 
of  respect,  than  men  who,  with  such  advantages 
of  knowledge,  appreciate  it  only  by  the  pence  it 
brings  them. 

There  are  those,  scarcely  less  mechanical,  who 
lose  the  end  of  learning  by  attention  to  the  minutise 
of  its  detail,  and  see  nothing  in  a  classic  but  its 
words  and  accents.  They  will  return  without 
emotion  from  the  sobbing  sentences  in  the  last  page 
of  the  Phasdon,  to  luxuriate  among  the  scholia  at 
the  bottom  ;  or  stop  short  in  the  prayer  of  Iphi- 
genia,  hanging  on  the  knees  of  her  father,  that 
they  may  hunt  for  authorities  about  the  suppliant 
wreath,  to  which  she  compares  herself  so  touch- 
ingly.  They  too  have  their  uses  ;  but  it  is  as 
stone-breakers  on  the  highway  of  knowledge,  or, 
at  best,  mere  proof  readers,  who,  the  printers  tell 
us,  are  more  likely  to  be  accurate  the  less  they 
feel  an  author's  meaning. 

Others,  again,  are  feverish  with  impatience  to 
shine;  and,  since  the  beaten  path  is  too  much 
crowded  by  better  men  to  allow  them  notoriety, 
they  seek  it  in  eccentric  and  venturesome  novel- 
ties. Like  Erostratus,  they  would  fire  the  most 
sacred  system  to  gain  a  name,  and  careless  of  con- 
sequences, abuse  the  gifts  of  God  within  them,  to 
set  the  crowd  agape.  Such  men  are  very  mis- 
chievous, and  the  more  so  the  more  learning  they 
have,  as  a  skilful  chemist,  if  malignant  enougli, 
would  be  the  most  adroit  poisoner. 

There  are  yet  those,  who  eagerly  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  study  without  any  regard  for  the 
advantage  of  others  ;  too  intent  upon  learning  to 
teach,  and  upon  reading  to  write  ;  absorbed  from 
all  thought  of  the  living  in  their  association  with 
the  dead.  God  has  given  them  talent  and  oppor- 
tunity to  store  their  minds  with  richest  treasures, 
but  in  miserly  niggardliness  they  keep  them  locked 
from  the  world.  None  arre  wiser  for  their  knowl- 
edge, and  the  Father  of  lights  receives  from  them 
no  tribute  of  praise.  Heavy  will  be  their  responsi- 
bility in  that  hour,  when  the  guilt  of  neglecting  to 
do  good  shall  be  measured  by  the  means  granted 
to  accomplish  it. 

But  the  office  of  the  educated  is  to  benefactors 
of  their  race.  While  we  love  study  for  its  own 
sake,  we  should  love  it  far  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  facilities  it  gives  us  to  exercise  the  highest 
form  of  beneficence.  Reputation  for  talent  and 
acquirements,  because  it  increases  our  power,  may 
fairly  be  desired,  and,  within  proper  limits,  sought. 
An  intellectual  laborer  is  not  less  entitled  to  re- 
muneration for  his  work,  than  those  who  till  the 
earth  or  ply  the  loom.  Whatever  in  our  studies 
refines  our  taste,  improves  our  manners,  or  quick- 
ens our  sensibilities,  is  to  be  cherished,  because, 
though  the  effect  be  not  immediately  seen,  it  pre- 
pares us  for  greater  success  when  we  attempt  to 
do  good.  Yet  usefulness  to  man  for  the  glory  of 
God,  should  be  the  student's  ruling  purpose.  That 
alone  can  maintain  in  us  an  unconquerable  courage, 
lift  us  above  the  dangerous  temptations  within  and 
around,  and,  purifying  our  thoughts  from  selfish 
and  sensual  defilement,  sanctify  our  understanding 
for  that  eternal  sphere,  where  charity  never  fails, 
though  tongues  shall  cease  and  knowledge  vanish 
away.  The  heart,  not  the  reason,  is  the  most 
noble  part  of  the  soul. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  draw 
knowledge  only  from  books.  Human  nature,  in 
all  ages,  is  radically  the  same.     Books  help  us  to 
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understand  mankind,  and  intercourse  with  mankind 
helps  us  to  understand  books.  A  theory,  which, 
when  read,  we  think  right  or  wrong,  may  be 
proved  the  reverse  by  a  half  hour's  observation  of 
actual  life  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  super- 
ficial infer  with  ready  confidence  from  a  few  obvi- 
ous facts,  may  be  utterly  opposed  by  the  results 
of  a  longer  trial,  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the 
past.  The  world  is  a  busy  laboratory,  where 
experiments  are  constantly  going  on,  by  which  we 
should  try  our  hypotheses,  and  gather  facts  for 
farther  induction,  else  we  shall  be  dupes  of  fantas- 
tic speculation,  and  bring,  as  others  have  done  be- 
fore us,  ridicule  upon  scholarship.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  much  folly  in  the  assumption  of  superior 
judgment, by  some  who  claini  to  be  practical  men, 
over  those  they  sarcastically  call  theorists.  What 
were  your  practical  men  without  the  aid  of  theo- 
rists 1  A  practical  blacksmith  may  make  a  light- 
ning-rod that  saves  a  house  from  destruction,  but 
the  theorist,  Franklin,  first  showed  the  world  how 
to  turn  aside  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven.  A  prac- 
tical seaman  may  easily  navigate  a  ship,  but,  first, 
Napier  gave  him  logarithms,  and  Godfrey  his 
quadrant,  and  Bowditch  taught  him  how  to  use 
them,  and  older  theorists  discovered  and  made 
plain  the  higher  principles.  The  practical  man, 
on  errands  of  business,  may  shoot  along  a  rail- 
way, after  the  surveyor  and  engineer  have  done 
their  work  and  the  locomotive  has  been  made, 
when,  but  for  them,  his  utmost  speed  would  be  in 
a  horse's  legs.  The  illustration  holds  good  in 
trade,  politics,  morals  and  everything,  that  affects 
the  comforts  or  interests  of  the  race.  Still,  with- 
out practical  observation,  the  most  ingenious 
reasoning  is  hypothesis  that  has  not  gained  the 
strength  of  theory,  nor,  until  put  to  the  lest,  can 
theory  have  the  value  of  law. 

It  is  thus  with  us,  when  we  would  turn  our 
knowledge  derived  from  learning  to  a  useful 
account.  To  make  men  better,  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  demonstrate  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  we 
must  know  and  consider  what  they  are.  We  may 
imagine  for  them  a  slate  of  health,  but  our  busi- 
ness is  with  them  in  a  state  of  disease,  which  we 
must  understand  before  we  can  apply  any  reme- 
dies. Learning  gives  us  a  wider  range  of  facts 
than  he  has,  who  can  look  only  upon  his  little 
narrow  present,  and  we  have  all  the  benefit  of 
former  experience  in  failures  or  success  ;  but  we 
also  need  the  actual  around  us.  Neither  Owen 
nor  Fourier  is  an  original  genius.  Abstract  phi- 
losophers of  all  times  have  been  fond  of  picturing  a 
perfect  social  system.  Pythagoras  made  a  grand 
mistake  in  social  organization  atCrotona,  and  John 
Locke  framed  the  exploded  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  ;  nor  would  any  Utopia,  from  Plato's  to 
Sir  'J'homas  More's,  succeed  better.  Common 
sense,  that  most  uncommon  thing,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  a  shrewd  application  of  ascer- 
tained principles  to  things  as  they  are,  should  tem- 
per our  philosophical  ambition. 

'Let  us,  then,  never  think  a  day's  study  done, 
unless  we  have  added  to  our  knowledge  from  read- 
ing, Something  more  from  society  and  conversation. 
Our  nature  is  social ;  and  much  seclusion  from  the 
world  is  unhealthy  for  mind  and  heart.  A  famous 
scholar  recommends  a  companion  even  in  study, 
that  each  may  assist  the  other  with  his  peculiar 
gifts  or  attainments,  and  because  of  the  stimulus 
which  mind  receives  from  mind  when  brought  into 
contact.  We  know,  by  experience,  that  to  talk 
over  a  subject  with  a  sensible  friend  is  a  sure  way, 


not  only  to  acquire  ideas  from  him,  but  to  call 
them  up  from  our  own  resources.  The  impulse 
follows  us  back  to  our  desks,  and  we  set  ourselves 
again  to  our  work,  as  cheerfully  as  we  would  to 
pleasant  food  after  a  long  walk  in  an  agreeable 
country.  But  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to 
literary  associates.  The  conversation  of  intelli- 
gent women,  if  you  can  find  any  not  too  much 
afraid  of  being  thought  "  blue  stockings"  to  talk, 
is  eminently  instructive.  They  have  a  delicacy  of 
tact,  a  truth  of  feeling,  and  a  direct  philosophy  of 
their  own,  past  our  finding  out,  which  the  most 
profound  thinker  may  listen  to  and  learn.  The 
natural  outworking  of  a  little  child's  mind  is  an 
excellent  metaphysical  study.  So,  often,  are  the 
rough-hewn  ideas  of  uneducated  people.  From 
the  most  ignorant  you  may  extract  something. 
Their  crude  reasonings,  unsophisticated  emotions, 
and  even  their  prejudices  and  superstitions,  will 
not  seldom  supply  a  link  wanting  from  your  own 
chain,  or,  if  they  do  no  more,  should  make  us 
thankful  for  being  better  taught. 

There  is  danger,  however,  that  the  student  may 
be  distracted  from  his  great  purpose,  by  the  various 
excitements  with  which  the  popular  mind  so  often 
becomes  vertiginous.  "  Semel  insanivimus  om- 
nes,"  says  the  proverb  ;  but  it  might  say  "sem- 
per," with  the  verb  in  the  present;  for  men  are 
ever  prone  to  phrenzy,  and,  like  drunkards,  are  noi 
nice  as  to  the  character  of  the  stimulant,  if  it  be 
strong  enough  to  intoxicate.  Perhaps  a  new- 
moral  nostrum  demands  universal  faith,  as  a  won- 
der-working cure  of  evil,  hidden  until  now  from 
prophet,  apostle  and  sage  ;  or  some  metaphysical 
Rosicrucian  has  invented  a  formula,  by  which  all 
mysteries  may  be  resolved  into  "  Easy  lessons  of 
one  syllable  ;"  or  a  political  contest  nearly  divides 
the  national  vote,  each  party  vehemently  asserting 
that  the  other  half  of  the  citizenship  are  knaves  or 
fools,  who  will,  if  successful,  certainly  bloAv  np  the 
confederacy  ;  or  a  damsel,  put  to  sleep  by  the  in- 
tensity of  another's  will,  is  straightway  "  pos- 
sessed of  a  spirit  of  divination,"  reads  books  out  of 
the  back  of  her  head,  makes  excursions  to  tlie 
moon,  and  "brings  her  masters  much  gain  by 
soothsaying  :"  or  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  ; 
or  "  the  heavens  shine  supematurally,  and  an  ox 
has  spoken."  But  why  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
proximate  causes  of  these  epidemics  1  If  it  were 
not  one  thing,  it  would  be  another.  The  disease 
is  in  human  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  in- 
fection, when,  if  we  remain  calm  or  aloof,  we  are 
denounced  as  cold,  averse  to  progress,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  welfare  of  our  race,  irreligious,  even 
impious  ;  and  meet  at  every  corner  enthusiasts, 
wild  as  Thyades, 

*  *  *  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  nocturnusque  vocat  clarnore  Cithaeron. 

But  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  moved  from 
your  onward  studies.  History,  as  you  know,  is 
full  of  such  instances.  The  Scripture,  "  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,"  "  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,"  has  scarcely  left  any  ethical  secret  to  be 
discovered  by  the  genius  of  our  late  philanthropy. 
The  inner  rows  of  old  European  libraries  are 
crowded  with  volumes  of  eager  controversy,  pain- 
fully written  upon  questions,  the  very  mention  of 
which  now  excites  pitiful  laughter.  Our  beloved 
country  has  ten  times  nuilliplied  her  strength,  and 
promises  more  fairly  than  ever  to  survive  the  re- 
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suits  of  general  elections.  Mesmerism,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  if  we  may 
believe  a  fragment  of  Proclus.*  The  earth  has 
crushed  many  Millers,  and  will  crush  many  more, 
in  her  revolutions  to  attain  her  final  destiny  ;  while 
every  page  of  Julius  Obsequens  de  Prodigiis,  will 
give  the  pattern  of  any  alleged  eccentricity  from 
common  laws. 

Neither  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  you  can  do 
anything  to  oppose  or  correct  the  prevailing  mad- 
ness. Wait  (and  you  need  not  wait  long)  till  the 
paroxysm  be  over.  You  cannot  put  a  strait 
jacket  on  a  whole  community,  though  they  may 
send  you  to  Bedlam  for  the  attempt.  A  wise  man, 
when  it  storms,  does  not  stay  to  chide  the  north 
wind,  or  reason  with  the  hail,  but  quietly  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  library.  He  will  not  think  that 
the  sky  is  falling,  because  the  black  electric  clouds 
are  thundering  low  and  loud.  He  knows  that,  as 
the  clear  stars  are  shining  on  behind  the  tumults 
of  our  mundane  atmosphere,  the  great  principles 
of  truth  are  fixed,  radiant  and  harmonious.  Be 
this  your  faith  and  your  practice;  then,  at  the 
proper  season,  you  may  do  good  to  the  errorist, 
blushing  over  his  follies,  who  would  never  forgive 
you,  if  he  knew  that  you  had  been  near  when  the 
fit  was  on  him.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him 
who  gives  this  counsel,  if  he  had  always  followed 
his  own  rule.     Piscator  ictus  sapit. 

Still,  there  is  such  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween them,  that  our  reason  cannot  act  rightly,  at 
least  upon  moral  questions,  except  our  hearts  be 
cultivated.  We  must  learn  from  sympathy  with 
our  kind  what  our  nature  really  is  ;  and  mark  how 
our  common  passions,  infirmities,  and  sinful  ten- 
dencies develop  themselves  in  circumstances  differ- 
ing from  those  in  which  we  are  placed.  There  is 
a  little  world  in  every  man's  breast,  and  his  life  is 
an  abridged  history  of  the  race.  We  shall  find 
much  to  shock  us,  and,  therefore,  to  humble  us ; 
but  also  much  to  pity  and  love,  which  will  make  us 
more  kind.  We  shall  think  worse  of  human  na- 
ture in  general,  but  become  less  uncharitable 
toward  erring  individuals  ;  and  feel  more  strongly 
the  obligation  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  re- 
moval of  evil,  while  we  are  driven  to  dependence 
upon  the  grace  of  God  for  success.  The  best 
teacher  that  ever  taught,  took  upon  Him  our  na- 
ture, that  from  a  personal  sense  of  our  infirmities 
in  his  human  heart,  which  ached  with  all  our  sor- 
rows, his  divine  wisdom  might  succor  us  according 
to  our  temptations.  His  example  shows,  that  sep- 
arateness  from  sinners  is  not  seclusion  from  the 
world,  and  that,  although  we  are  to  come  out  from 
it,  we  must  mingle  with  our  fellow-men  to  do  them 
good.  The  rule  of  the  Christian  should  be  the 
method  of  the  student. 

Scarcely  less  necessary  to  soundness  of  mind  are 

*  "  That  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  depart  from  and 
enter  into  the  body,  is  evident  from  him  who,  according 
to  Clearchus,  in  his  Treatise  on  Sleep,  used  a  soul- 
attractin<?  wand  on  a  sleeping  lad,  and  persuaded  Aris- 
totle that  the  soul  may  be  separated  from  the  body,  and 
that  it  enters  into  the  body  and  uses  it  as  a  lodging. 
For,  striking  the  lad  with  the  wand,  he  drew  out,  and,  as 
it  were,  led  his  soul,  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  that  the 
body  was  immovable,  when  the  soul  was  at  a  distance 
from  it,  and  that  it  was  preserved  uninjured  ;  but  the 
soul  being  led  again  into  the  body,  by  means  of  the  wanH, 
after  i to  entrance,  narrated  every  particular."  The  MS. 
Commentary  of  Proclus  on  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Repub- 
lic, quoted  by  Taylor  in  his  Fragments  of  Proclus.  The 
translation  does  not  seem  precise  or  happy.  Those  who 
have  Taylor's  translation  of  the  Republic' at  hand,  may 
find  the  original  among  the  notes. 


good  personal  habits.  Compounded  as  we  are  of 
matter  and  spirit,  the  soul  energizing  through  ani- 
mal organs,  the  mind  is  always  hurtfully  affected 
by  an  ill-condition  of  body,  or  greatly  assisted  by 
its  well-ordered  vigor.  Care  of  his  health  is,  there- 
fore, a  student's  duty,  not  only  because  unfaithful- 
ness to  a  charge  so  precious  would  be  a  degree  of 
suicide,  but  because  without  it  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties will  be  weakened  and  deranged.  We  hear 
every  day  of  studious  men,  breaking  down,  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  supposed  effects  of  application  to 
books ;  and  many  are  deterred  from  mental  labor 
by  fear  of  shortening  their  lives.  If  slender,  they 
think  themselves  too  feeble  for  literary  toil ;  if  ro- 
bust, requiring  more  active  employment.  But  the 
truth  is,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  health  de- 
stroyed by  study  itself.  Too  scanty  use  of  water, 
want  of  proper  exercise,  and  excess  of  food,  are 
the  chief  causes  of  those  morbid  affections  which 
trouble  zealous  scholars.  Different  temperaments 
and  constitutions  demand  different  treatment,  but 
every  one  should  adapt  his  regimen  to  his  circum- 
stances. It  is  preposterous  to  spend  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day  in  a  library,  and  live  like  a  ploughman 
or  a  courtier. 

A  student  often  complains  of  an  unaccountable 
dulness,  when,  with  every  disposition  to  apply 
himself,  he  can  accomplish  nothing,  and  his  brain 
seems  in  a  fog  of  confused  ideas.  Perhaps,  on  in- 
quiring of  his  memory,  he  will  be  told  that  for 
many  days  past  he  has  washed  only  his  face  and 
hands,  as  if  the  show  of  cleanliness  were  the  end 
of  it.  In  such  cases,  of  all  remedies  for  his  stu- 
pidity, water  is  the  best,  especially  if  he  add  to  it 
a  common  compound  of  oil  and  alkali,  and  apply  it 
briskly  by  an  equally  common  bristly  implement. 
He  will  rise  from  his  bath  renovated,  with  a  con- 
sciousness, next  to  a  good  conscience  the  most 
happy,  of  having  done  his  person  as  much  justice 
a-s  the  laundress  does  his  linen,  who  plunges  not 
only  those  parts  which  will  be  visible,  but  the 
whole,  in  a  capacious  vessel,*  nor  ceases  her  exer 
tions  until  the  cleansing  he  thorough  and  complete. 
Every  pore  being  thus  unclogged,  and  the  action 
of  the  skin  stimulated,  the  mind,  which  was  slug- 
gish for  want  of  free  breathing,  will  be  cheerful 
and  bright,  the  fancy  active,  the  reason  vigorous, 
and  the  judgment  clear.  He  has  gained  time  in- 
stead of  losing  it,  by  his  lustratit)n.  The  fountain 
Hippocrene  was  but  twenty  stadia  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  muses. f 

Another  serious  error  is  the  neglect  of  physical 
exercise  in  a  proper  degree  and  kind.  A  shrewd 
observer  of  his  countrymen  has  remarked,  that 
Americans  work  hard  only  their  brains  and  their 
stomachs,  by  which  fact  he  accounts  for  the  atten- 
uation and  angularity  of  form  so  frequent  among 
us.  It  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  turn  away 
from  his  books,  when  life  is  so  short  and  science  so 
vast ;  but  it  is  poor  economy  to  save  a  few  hours 
by  unfitting  ourselves  for  future  exertions.  Many 
imagine  that  they  do  take  pains  in  this  respect, 
though,  very  often,  after  the  consequences  of  for- 
mer neglect  have  been  fastened  upon  them ;  but, 
even  then,  the  method  of  exercise  is  not  adapted  to 
the  purpose.     Sawing  wood  in  a  cellar,  swinging 

*  "  Labrum  si  in  balineo  non  est,  (fac)  ut  sit."  Cic. 
Ep.  ad  Terentiam,  20. 

+  The  reader  will  find  this  subject  admirably  treated  in 
a  volume  on  Baths,  by  an  eminent  medical  authority- 
Doctor  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  the  author  has 
the  honor  to  number  among  his  kindest  and  most  valued 
friends. 
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heavy  weights  in  a  room,  or  dragging  themselves 
through  long  aimless  walks,  seems  rather  to  fatigue 
the  limbs  than  agitate  the  whole  system.  Besides 
the  train  of  thought  still  goes  on  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  such  employment  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  the 
student  returns  unrefreshed,  even  tired,  less  dis- 
posed than  before  to  the  task  of  "  taking  exercise." 
Exercise,  to  be  of  service,  must  be  enjoyed,  and  to 
be  enjoyed,  must  have  some  aim,  no  matter  what, 
so  that  it  be  innocent,  which  will  occupy  our 
thoughts  pleasantly.  There  is  a  most  perniciously 
false  public  opinion  among  us,  which  looks  upon 
athletic  amusements  as  undignified  for  intellectual 
iT>sn,  and  almost  wicked  for  clergymen.  People 
would  be  shocked  to  see  grave  black-coated  per- 
sonages engaged,  like  school-bo3's,  in  a  game  of 
ball,  or  contending  with  each  other  in  pitching 
quoits ;  yet  an  occasional,  even  frequent,  exercise 
of  some  such  sort,  would  save  many  a  promising 
young  man  from  an  early  tomb,  and  prolong  the 
usefulness  of  many  prematurely  old.  "  All  work 
and  no  play,"  is  as  poor  a  maxim  for  the  adult  as 
the  child ;  it  makes  the  one  dull  as  it  does  the  oth- 
er ;  for  we  are  but  "  children  of  a  larger  growth." 
Constant  sedentariness  impairs  the  action  of  mind. 
Our  thoughts  become  too  abstract,  unnatural,  and 
often  gloomy.  The  brain  takes  the  tone  of  the 
stomach.  Some  starve  it,  thereby  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  exercise,  and  grow  light-headed  or 
visionary ;  others  overload  it,  and  grow  confused, 
melancholic,  or  ill-tempered.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  wars  involving  lasting  mischief  to 
great  nations,  have  arisen  from  a  ministerial 
despatch  having  been  written  during  a  fit  of 
indigestion.  Dryden's  favorite  inspiration,  when 
Avishing  to  do  better  than  usual,  was  a  strong  sa- 
line draught ;  and  a  very  eminent  English  states- 
man resorted  to  a  similar  mode  of  clearing  his 
head.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  hurtful  theo- 
ries are  often  promulged  in  books,  whose  authors 
labor  under  similar  difficulties  without  taking 
means  to  remove  them,  which  pleasant  out-door 
exercise  might  do.  If  so,  to  abstain  from  it  is  a 
sin  against  ourselves  and  the  world. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  that  sound,  clear-headed 
vigor,  for  which  Scotch  intellect  is  so  notable. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fellows  and  doctors, 
seldom  stirring  beyond  the  limits  of  their  shaded 
quadrangles,  or  moving  but  in  the  slow-paced  dig- 
nity of  gown  and  office,  reason  for  the  actual 
world,  of  which  ihey  know  little  and  cannot  sym- 
pathize with,  from  mediaeval  precedents,  or  patris- 
tical  authorities,  and  turn  up  their  vellum-colored 
noses  at  all  who  will  not  swear  in  the  words  of 
their  masters.  The  German  scholar,  scarcely  less 
confined  to  academic  limits,  will  most  likely 
famish  on  a  biscuit  a-day,  or  gorge  himself  with 
sour-crout  and  black  beer,  though  working  two 
thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  effects  of 
which,  among  immense  contributions  to  learning, 
are  seen  in  thoughts  drawn  out  to  their  utmost 
ductility,  or  in  heavy  lucubrations  upon  minute 
particulars.  But  the  Scotch,  even  when  gray 
with  age,  lays  his  volume  or  pen  aside,  gladly  to 
join  in  his  ancestral  game  of  golf,  or  to  curl  the 
stone  upon  the  ice,  or  following  the  clear  stream, 
to  fill  his  creel  with  finny  spoils  ;  and  returns  to 
his  books,  sturdy  in  body  and  happy  in  spirit. 

It  may  not  be  so  with  feeble  constitutions,  but 
for  those  in  health  violent  exercise  before  study  is 
not  advisable.  The  excitement  is  too  high,  and 
the  hand  trembles  as  its  fingers  close  upon  the 
pen.     Still,   occasions  should   be   sought  to  put 


every  muscle  into  full  action.  Among  out-door 
recreations,  none  has  been  a  greater  favorite  with 
studious  men  of  Great  Britain,  because  none  is 
more  suited  to  quiet  habits,  fondness  for  retire- 
ment, and  love  of  nature,  than  angling,  not  in  the 
sea,  but  in  brooks  or  rivers,  where  the  genus 
Salmo  abounds.  A  catalogue  of  men  illustrious 
in  every  department  of  knowledge,  who  have  re- 
freshed themselves  for  farther  useful  toil  by  this 
"  gentle  art,"  as  its  admirers  delight  to  call  it, 
would  be  very  long  ;  and  those  who  would  charge 
ihem  with  trifling,  perhaps  worse,  might,  with 
some  modesty,  reconsider  a  censure  which  must 
include  Izaak  Walton,  the  pious  biogra{)her  of 
pious  men;  Dryden,  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  and 
many  more  among  the  poets  ;  Paley,  Wollaston, 
and  Nowel,  among  theologians ;  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, (the  Man  of  Feeling,)  and  Professor  Wil- 
son, the  poet,  scholar  and  essayist ;  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  author  of  Salmonia  ;  Emmerson  the  geonio- 
trician  ;  Rennie  the  zoologist ;  Chan  trey  the  sculp- 
tor, and  a  host  of  others,  who  prove  that  such  a 
taste  is  not  inconsistent  with  religion,  genius, 
industry  or  usefulness  to  mankind.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  they,  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
exercise  moderately,  (for  as  one  says,  "  make  not 
a  profession  of  a  recreation,  lest  it  should  bring  a 
cross  wish  on  the  same,"*)  and  are  temperate, 
attain,  generally,  an  unusual  age.  Henry  Jen- 
kins lived  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years,  and 
angled  when  a  score  past  his  century  ;  Walton 
died  upwards  of  ninety  ;  Nowell  at  ninety-five,  and 
Mackenzie  at  eighty-six.  "  Such  frequent  in- 
stances of  longevity  among  anglers,"  says  a 
writer  on  the  subject,  "cannot  have  been  from 
accident,  or  from  their  having  originally  stronger 
stamina  than  other  mortals.  Their  pursuits  by 
the  side  of  running  streams,  whose  motion  imparts 
increased  vitality  to  the  air  ;  their  exercise  regu- 
lar without  being  violent,  and  that  composure  of 
mind  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  body,  to 
which  this  amusement  so  materially  contributes, 
must  all  have  had  an  influence  upon  their  physical 
constitution,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
duration  of  their  lives,  "f 

Studious  men,  who  live  in  the  country,  are 
more  advantageously  situated ;  but  he,  who  is 
pent  up  in  a  town,  vexed  by  the  excitements  of  the 
day,  and  driven,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  late  and 
irregular  hours,  could  get  profit  every  way,  if  at 
times  he  would  seek  the  purer  air,  free  from  the 
city's  smoke,  and  with  his  rod  as  a  staff,  climb  the 
hills,  and  ply  his  quiet  art  in  the  brooks  that  wash 
the  mountain  side,  or  wander  through  the  green 
valleys,  shaded  by  the  willow  and  the  tasselled 
alder:  "Atte  the  leest,"  says  the  Lady  Juhana 
Berners,  "  he  hath  his  holsome  walke  and  mery 
at  his  ease ;  a  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savore  of 
the  meede  floures,  that  makyth  hym  hungry. 
He  heereth  the  melodyous  armony  of  fowles.  He 
seeth  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duekes,  cotes, 
and  many  other  fowles,  wyth  theyr  brodes.  And 
yf  he  take  fysshe ;  surely,  thenne,  is  there  noo 
man  merier  than   he  is   in  his   spyryte."J     Nor 

*  Experienced  Angler,  by  Col.  Robert  Vejiables  (after- 
wards Commander  in  chief  of  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  Ulster.)     London,  1662.     Chap.  X.,  Obs.  23. 

+  Scenes  and  Recollections  of  Fly  Fishing,  &c.,  by  Ste- 
phen Oliver,  the  Younger,  p.  25. 

t  CTfjc  SCrcatyse  of  jf^sBf^vriQi  tDjlJ  an  0nflle, 

(attriliuted,  though  erroneoutsly,  to  Dame  Julian  de  Ber- 
ners, Prioress  oi"  Sopewell  Nunnery  in  Herefordshire,)  first 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans, 
1496,  forty-four  years  before  the  first  classic  (Tally's  Epis- 
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should  he  forget  the  best  of  books  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  few  well-chosen  jewels  of  truth  to  give 
away,  as  he  enjoys  the  simple  fare  of  some  upland 
cottage,  or  chats  with  the  secluded  inmates  during 
the  soft  twilight,  before  he  asks  a  blessjng  upon 
the  household  for  the  night.  After  a  few  days  of 
such  communion,  sihi  et  Deo,  among  the  pleasant 
works  of  his  Maker,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  rustic 
hospitality,  he  will  go  home  a  more  healthy  man 
in  mind,  body  and  heart.  This  advice  is  given 
soberly,  earnestly  and  conscientiously,  as  the  fruit 
of  experience.  If  any  should  follow  it,  and  be 
afterwards  chided  for  wasting  time  by  those 
who  prefer  dyspepsia  to  common  sense,  let  no 
answer  be  given.  A  sour  stomach,  and,  its  mis- 
erable accompaniment,  a  sour  temper,  are  their 
own  punishment. 

No  exercise,  however,  that  a  student  can  use, 
will  counteract  the  effects  of  much  animal  food. 
An  error  of  the  people  in  this  country,  more  than 
in  any  other  civilized  part  of  the  globe,  is  being 
too  carnivorous.  Other  persons  may  decide  for 
themselves  as  they  choose,  but  we  should  be  con- 
tent with  a  simple  diet,  nutritious,  yet  as  little 
stimulating  as  possible.  The  command  to  Peter, 
"  Kill  and  eat,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  those 
pretenders  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  who, 
because  their  own  gastric  functions  are  as  weak  as 
their  brains,  would  reduce  all  men  to  bran  bread 
and  slops  ;  but  meat  more  than  once  a  day  should 
not  pass  a  student's  lips,  and  not  much  then. 
According  to  modern  notions,  the  end  of  temper- 
ance is  to  keep  people  from  getting  drunk ;  the 
apostle  Paul  thought  it  to  be,  "  keeping  the  body 
under;"  but  what  right  has  he,  who  eats  heartily 
of  meat  at  breakfast,  repeats  the  enormity  at  din- 
ner, and  again  at  supper,  to  expect  that  his  hu- 
mors will  not  be  thick,  his  brain  muddy,  his  pas- 
sions insurgent,  and  his  ideas  gross  ;  especially, 
if  he  sit  at  his  desk  for  many  hours  ?  This  indul- 
gence of  appetite  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  student's  brain  fever  or  disordered 
digestion.  Many  commence  their  studies  when 
past  early  youth,  after  having  practised  some 
trade  or  active  calling,  and,  anxious  to  overtake 

ties)  was  printed  at  Oxford.  It  was  from  this  treatise 
that  Izaak  Walton  took  the  hint  and  plan  for  his  well 
known  '•  Complete  Angler,"  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  ;  and,  as  the  editor  of  Pickering's  edition  says,  "  In 
piety  and  virtue  ;  in  the  inculcation  of  morality ;  in  an 
ardent  love  for  the  art,  and  still  more  in  that  placid  and 
Christian  spirit  for  which  the  amiable  Walton  was  so 
conspicuous,  the  early  writer  was  scarcely  his  inferior." 


them,  they  devote  themselves  with  unremitting 
zeal  to  their  books,  but  do  not  change  their  habits 
at  table.  Nay,  not  aware  that,  from  sympathy  of 
the  stomach  with  the  brain,  mental  industry  pro- 
duces a  morbid  appetite,  they  eat  with  increased 
voracity.  Soon  their  color  grows  sallow,  their 
shoulders  stoop  from  lassitude,  they  become  ema- 
ciated and  sad,  make  some  sickly  efforts  to  do 
good,  and  then  creep  into  an  early  grave.  "  Poor 
fellow  !"  exclaim  the  friendly  mourners,  "  he  died 
a  victim  of  studious  zeal."  No  such  thing !  Let 
the  epitaph-maker  chisel  upon  the  stone,  for  the 
warning  of  others,  "  Died  of  too  much  meat." 

Nature  teaches  us  better.  All  summer  long 
she  gives  us  a  succession  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, leaving  for  our  winter's  store  others  which 
last  us  till  summer  comes  again.  The  charter  to 
Noah,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  may  not  doubt, 
did  include  animal  food  ;  but  we  should  remember 
that  the  diet  of  man  in  Paradise  and  purity,  was 
wholly  vegetable. 

This  also,  if  you  will  take  it,  is  the  advice  of 
one  who  has  been  himself,  for  years,  a  close  stu- 
dent, at  times  an  excessive  student,  and,  what 
is  most  trying  of  all,  a  night  student ;  yet,  with  a 
constitution  much  better  fitted  to  sling  a  sledge  or 
follow  a  plough,  he  has  never  experienced  any 
serious  inconvenience,  fairly  attributable  to  study ; 
which,  he  thinks,  is  owing  to  a  very  simple  and 
moderate,  but  not  whimsically  abstemious,  diet, 
particularly  as  to  the  use  of  animal  food. 

Gentlemen,  much  more  might  be  said  in  vindica- 
tion of  our  pursuits,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  tax 
your  courteous  patience  any  farther.  Ours  is  in- 
deed a  noble  calling.  All  antiquity  speaks  to  us ; 
let  us  speak  to  all  posterity.  "What  we  have  re- 
ceived from  God,  it  would  impoverish  us  to  with- 
hold, but  will  enrich  us  to  impart.  Let  it  be  our 
constant  care  to  cultivate  the  best  wisdom,  that  as 
we  receive  light  from  on  high,  we  may,  in  our 
turn,  shed  the  true  light  upon  the  world  around 
us.  In  a  little  while,  the  fashions,  the  riches,  the 
empty  pleasures,  and  the  tinsel  honors  of  this  life, 
will  have  passed  away.  We  can  carry  with  us 
into  eternity  nothing,  of  which  the  soul  is  not  the 
treasury.  We  shall  never  all  meet  together  again 
in  this  world  ;  but  we  shall  meet  before  the  judg- 
ment. Then  may  each  of  us  be  able  to  present, 
through  the  Intercessor,  something  done  by  His 
grace,  worthy  of  our  immortal  powers,  useful  to 
our  fellow-men,  and  glorifying  to  our  Maker ! 
God  bless  you  ! 


HOW  SHALL  I  MEET  THEE  7 

I. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee  ? — With  the  trust, 

The  free,  fond  trust  of  other  years'? 
With  the  deep,  fervent  joy  that  must 

Express  itself  in  silent  tears  : — 
With  eager  grasp,  and  gladden'd  tone. 
Such  smiles  as  for  our  childhood  shone? 
No  : — Friendship  blooms  no  more  for  us, 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  met  thee  thus'* 

II. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee  ? — With  the  blush 
That  kindles  at  thine  earnest  gaze. 

While  quick  thoughts  o'er  my  spirit  rush,- 
The  quivering  lip  my  heart  betrays  : 


With  voice  whose  faltering  accents  breathe 
The  trembling  joy  that  lurks  beneath? 
No  : — Such  vain  dreams  are  not  for  us, 
I  do  not  wish  to  meet  thee  thus. 


III. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee  ? — ^With  an  eye 

That  hath  no  brightness,  yet  no  tears  ; 
With  heedless  tone  and  cold  reply. 

The  chilling  garb  indifference  wears ; 
With  sadden'd  heart  yet  careless  mien, 
Revealing  nought  of  what  has  been? 
Yes  !  changes  sad  have  alter'd  us 
Alas  !  that  I  must  meet  thee  thus  ! 
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From  the  Critic. 

Autobiography   of  Heinrich   Zschokke.      London, 
1845.     Chapman  &  Hall. 

Heinrich  Zschokke,  although  still  alive,  and 
enjoying  the  honors  won  by  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow-men,  belongs  to  a  past  gene- 
ration, and  his  memoirs  carry  us  back  to  times  and 
events  that  have  already  become  the  property  of 
history.  To  English  ears  the  name  will  be  un- 
familiar; for,  as  yet.  Englishmen  have  conde- 
scended to  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  and  the  literary  men  of  their  neighbors. 
But  this  indifference  is  happily  passing  away  ;  and 
as  familiarity  with  the  productions  of  foreign 
genius  extends  at  home,  so  will  the  name  of  Hein- 
rich Zschokke  become  more  and  more  known  and 
honored. 

The  publication  of  his  autobiography  will  much 
help  to  spread  his  reputation,  and  attract  attention 
to  the  other  productions  of  his  capacious  intellect. 
It  is  in  itself  a  w^ork  of  extraordinary  interest, 
abounding  in  curious  and  instructive  matter.  It  is 
the  candid  revelation  of  a  mind  that  can  afford  to 
be  honest,  and  that  tells  with  the  simplicity  of 
truth  alike  of  its  weaknesses  and  its  virtues,  its 
failings  and  its  triumphs.  It  is  rich  in  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom  ;  it  is  invaluable  as  inciting,  by 
example,  to  that  self-denial  without  which  there 
can  be  no  gain,  and  for  that  self-reliance  without 
which  there  can  be  no  greatness.  Such  a  mind 
resolutely  struggling  against  the  disadvantages  of 
low  birth  and  narrow  fortune — educating  itself  by 
force  of  its  own  industry  and  resolute  will — rising 
by  degrees  above  the  depression  of  circumstances 
— mastering  its  own  fate  by  its  own  stern  resolves, 
and  finally  asserting  for  itself  its  superiority  over 
all  artificial  distinctions,  and  having  its  claims 
recognized  by  the  world,  is  a  spectacle,  the  con- 
templation of  which  must  be  a  wholesome  and  de- 
lightful occupation. 

Heinrich  Zschokke  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in 
1771.  Both  his  parents  died  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
persons  who  had  no  sympathy  for  his  tastes,  which 
exhibited  themselves  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was 
thoughtful,  pensive,  retiring,  and  almost  shy.  He 
loved  to  walk,  and  read,  and  write  alone  ;  and  be- 
cause he  preferred  the  promptings  of  his  own  active 
mind  to  the  tasks  of  the  schoolmasters,  he  was 
pronounced  idle  and  dull,  and  was  even  expelled 
from  one  of  the  schools,  lest  his  example  should 
infect  the  other  scholars.  He  thus  pictures  the 
sufferings  of  his  childhood  : — 

'*  Whenever  I  mentioned  strange  fancies  like 
these  to  those  around  me,  I  was  harshly  re- 
proached, and  my  childish  expressions  were  called 
mad  or  blasphemous  ;  or,  what  wounded  me  more 
than  the  bitterest  reproaches,  I  was  unmercifully 
laughed  at.  I  became  timid  and  silent,  but  did  not 
give  up  my  theories,  because  I  had  no  others 
offered  to  me  to  supply  their  place.  And  when 
gradually  my  busy  boyish  brain  spun  new  cobwebs 
and  castles  in  the  air,  nobody  knew  or  cared  any 
more  about  it,  for  I  never  said  anything  more  on 
the  subject.  I  was  considered  as  a  wrong-headed 
fellow,  who  would  never  come  to  any  good ;  as  an 
untaught,  idle,  untidy  little  vagabond,  giving  to 
laughing  and  crying  at  improper  times  and  places  ; 
now  credulous  even  to  silliness,  now  mistrustful, 
to  my  own  detriment ;  sometimes  obstinate,  some- 
times foolishly  docile.  In  all  this  there  was,  doubt- 
less, a  good  deal  of  truth  ;  but  I  remained  what  I 


was,  because  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  under 
stand  me.  Whenever  I  wanted  an  explanation  for 
anything,  I  had  to  invent  one  for  myself.  What 
appeared  important  and  serious  to  other  people, 
often  seemed  insignificant  and  ludicrous  to  me. 
Forms  of  politeness,  empty  compliments,  stiff 
ceremonies,  and  social  forms,  were  particularly 
obnoxious  to  me,  and  I  considered  them  all  so 
many  forms  of  gross  deceit.  I  had  seen  plenty  of 
hypocrisy  and  servility  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
grown-up  people  with  one  another,  and  this  made 
me  skeptical  as  to  all  their  professions.  I  became 
all  the  more  silent  and  reserved,  because  my  honest 
simplicity  was  everywhere  matter  of  derision  and 
laughter." 

He  had  a  brother  and  a  sister,  both  his  elders, 
who  did  not  love  him,  and  yet  his  heart  burned  for 
an  object  to  love  ;  he  could  not  accommodate  him- 
self readily  to  their  coarse  habits  and  commonplace 
talk,  and  they  could  not  understand  his  yearnings 
after  books,  and  pens,  and  solitary  musings.  If 
he  would  not  share  their  sitting-room,  they  would 
not  give  him  candle  and  fire  in  his  bedroom  ;  and 
even  when  he  had  stealthily  carved  a  lamp  out  of 
a  turnip,  the  windows  betrayed  the  student,  and 
the  luxury  was  taken  from  him.  All  this  threw 
him  backward  upon  himself,  and  luckily  served 
only  to  give  him  self-reliance,  where  a  lesser  mind 
would  have  been  soured  and  depressed  forever. 
He  complained  of  the  unfriendly  rule  of  his  sister 
to  his  guardian,  and,  repulsed  by  him,  he  appealed 
to  the  government  officer  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  trustees  do  their  duty.  The  appeal  was 
successful ;  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his 
cares  and  sent  to  school.  Here  his  mind  speedily 
expanded  under  the  influence  of  congenial  minds. 
His  master  encouraged  his  tastes,  and  threw  open 
his  library  to  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the 
youth. 

"  My  old  rector,  Emeritus  Elias  Caspar  Reich- 
ard,  with  whom  I  lived,  and  who  is  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  unwearied  translator  of 
Latin,  English,  and  Danish  works  without  end, 
granted  me  free  access  to  his  learned  retreat.  This 
was  a  large,  gloomy,  ill-lighted  room,  surrounded 
by  well-filled  book-shelves.  In  the  midst  of  these 
sat  the  deaf  old  man,  from  morning  till  night, 
at  a  large  table  loaded  with  folios  and  octavos,  and 
made  himself  amends  for  the  loss  of  intercourse 
with  the  living  by  familiarity  with  the  thoughts 
and  languages  of  the  dead.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed at  his  continuation  of  Hauber's  '  Bibli- 
otheca  Magica,  for  the  Destruction  of  Super- 
stition.' Yet  the  good  man,  as  I  soon  found,  was 
himself  not  quite  free  from  the  diseases  he  pro- 
fessed to  cure.  It  is  not  easy  to  dust  anything 
without  becoming  dusty.  He  occasionally  used 
me  as  his  journeyman  while  occupied  over  his 
learned  works  ;  sometimes  I  was  to  translate  single 
passages  for  him  ;  sometimes  to  compress  the 
quintessence  of  some  voluminous  folio  into  a  small 
compass.  I  readily  did  this,  and  was  rewarded  by 
free  permission  to  range  unchecked  in  the  fertile 
wilderness  of  his  library.  With  insatiable  hunger 
I  devoured  whatever  chance  or  curiosity  threw  in 
my  way,  without  choice  or  discrimination  ;  poetry, 
astronomy,  philosophy,  geography,  history,  the- 
ology, and  fiction.  I  wrote  out  for  myself  many 
volumes  full  of  extracts.  The  life  of  the  rector 
appeared  to  me  the  most  enviable  on  earth.  I 
resolved  that  I  too  would  become  a  learned  man, 
and  would  earn  for  myself  an  enduring  name  in 
the  world.     In  Reichard's  works  I  saw  with  proud 
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complacency  much  of  my  own  work  printed  word 
for  word.  I  read  these  passages  over  and  over 
ao-ain,  with  a  curious  fervor  of  admiration  :  the 
very  letters  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  other  words." 

A  reading  so  miscellaneous  as  this  has  been 
often  reprobated  as  worthless,  if  not  actually  per- 
nicious. We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  mind  having  literary  tastes 
when  indiscriminate  reading  is  essential  to  its 
healthfulness.  It  is  the  season  when  the  emotions 
and  the  imagination  are  in  bloom,  and  thought, 
more  tardy  of  growth,  is  just  budding.  Each 
needs  its  own  element.  The  stores  of  poetry  and 
of  fiction — the  pomp  of  words — the  harmony  of 
numbers  attract  the  one  ;  the  other,  as  it  unfolds 
day  by  day,  is  enchanted  by  the  long,  dim,  mysti- 
cal vistas  that  open  to  it  on  every  side,  all  of  which 
it  pants  to  explore.  At  this  era  of  the  mind's  his- 
tory, books  and  their  contents  are  novelties  ;  every 
new  page  is  a  new  treasure,  and  there  is  neither 
weariness  nor  disappointment.  It  is  only  when 
we  have  devoured  many  books,  that  we  begin  to 
find  how  much  of  them  are  mere  repetitions  one  of 
another  ;  how  largely  poetry  is  made  of  a  conven- 
tional language  which  has  soimd,  but  no  sub- 
stance ;  how  much  of  formula  there  is — how  little 
of  originality.  In  that  omnivorous  reading-fit,  the 
young  mind  stores  away  huge  piles  of  information, 
which  lie  there  unregarded  and  forgotten  until 
accident  demands  its  use,  at  some  distant  period, 
when  out  it  comes  fresh  from  its  hiding-place,  a 
prompt,  vigorous,  and  invaluable  ally.  We  never 
have  seen  or  heard  of  an  indiscriminate  reader  in 
his  youth  who  did  not  turn  out  a  mind  of  larger 
capacity  and  more  practical  usefulness  than  the 
most  systematic  student  that  ever  lived.  The 
one  becomes,  perhaps,  a  better  scholar,  which 
usually  means  a  greater  pedant,  but  the  other  is 
the  greater  man. 

Moreover,  like  all  who  both  read  and  think, 
Zschokke  began  by  plunging  into  skepticism.  This 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  road  to  the  truths  of 
religion  with  all  who  are  not  content  to  take  a 
creed  upon  trust.  First  doubt,  then  unbelief,  then 
larger  views,  a  glimmering  of  light  from  the  in- 
visible world,  a  faith  in  things  not  seen,  and  finally 
heaven  revealed.  But  from  the  beginning  of  this 
painful  pilgrimage,  Zschokke  endured  the  struggle 
between  feeling  and  principle,  which  all  who  liave 
felt  will  admit  to  be  the  severest  trial  of  the 
thoughtful  mind.  Pie  wished  to  believe,  but  could 
not ;  he  abhorred  his  unbelief,  but  it  clung  to 
him.  The  wisdom  that  reconciles  faith  and  rea- 
son is  slow  in  coming,  and  it  had  not  yet 
thrown  its  light  into  the  glooms  of  his  troubled 
spirit. 

Still  he  struggled  onwards.  His  hopes  were 
now  centred  in  the  university.  But  he  was  told 
that  he  was  too  young.  He  replied  that  Magde- 
burg was  too  small  for  him,  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
self-confidence  he  resolved  to  quit  it,  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  world.  He  wandered  about  the 
country  gr/ming  a  precarious  livelihood  partly  by 
teaching,  partly  as  a  strolling  player  and  dramatic 
poet,  not,  however,  relaxing  his  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, for  even  then  he  mastered  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. At  the  end  of  two  years  he  tired  of  a 
wandering  life,  and  entered  himself  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  here  disclosed  by  the  can- 
dor of  the  autobiographer.  He  registered  himself 
for  the  faculty  of  theology,  although  still  retaining 


his  skepticism.  But  his  studies  were  as  diversified 
as  usual.  He  dived  into  philosophy,  read  juris- 
prudence, mastered  many  of  the  sciences.  Nor 
was  his  pen  idle.  During  his  university  life  he 
wrote  several  w'orks,  among  them  poems  and 
dramas,  one  of  which  was  of  the  most  popular 
plays  of  its  time,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
took  degrees  and  honors. 

The  great   object   of  his  young   ambition   ob 
tained,  he  paid   a  visit  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  favor,  and  was  so  popular 
as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  tempted  to  remain  there 
for  some  months.     But  his  love  of  change  was  still 
upon  him.     He  again  returned  to  the  university 
and   became  a  private  tutor  with   great  success 
His  account  of  himself  when  preaching,  as  at  thai 
period  he  did,  a  creed  he  disbelieved,  is  full  of  in- 
struction, for  the  excuses  he  framed  are  the  very 
same  with  which  thousands  who  do  likewise  seek 
to  quiet  their  own  consciences. 

THE  SKEPTIC  IN  THE  PULPIT  :    MAGDEBURG. 

"  I  may  remark,  that  I  never  entered  the  pulpit 
but  in  the  most  solemn  glow  of  emotion,  with  a 
fervent  resolution  to  kindle  into  pious  enthusiasm 
the  hearts  of  my  hearers.  In  the  pulpit,  doubt 
and  terror  vanished ;  I  rejoiced  in  the  sunshine  of 
faith,  like  the  most  earnest  Christian.  I  en- 
deavored to  speak  in  that  tone  of  respectful  com- 
passion and  tender  pity  with  which  I  fancied  that 
Christ  must  have  regarded  his  ignorant  and  be- 
nighted fellow-mortals.  My  only  object  was  to 
awaken  and  improve  my  hearers.  I  was  too  much 
possessed  by  my  feelings  to  become  a  dry  teacher 
of  morality,  and  too  keenly  alive  to  the  absurdities 
of  creeds  to  become  a  fruitless  doctrinal  orator. 
As  the  announcer  of  eternal  truths  and  hopes, 
standing  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  reason,  whose  disciple  I  was,  I  thougiit 
it  no  sin  to  clothe  these  in  biblical  phrases  and  doc- 
trines, which  in  my  heart  I  disbelieved.  My  read- 
ers will  probably  wonder  how  I,  with  my  doubts 
and  more  than  doubts,  could  dare  to  enter  a  Chris- 
tian pulpit — nay,  could  even  pray  with  an  appear- 
ance of  fervor  which  won  the  sympathy  of  my  con- 
gregation, and  could  address  them  boldly  and 
zealously  on  religious  topics.  Yet  I  was  no  hypo- 
crite. I  said  to  myself  that  the  grown  man  must 
bend  to  children  before  he  can  raise  them  to  him. 
I  remembered  that  Christ  himself  frequently  used 
the  language  of  Israelitish  prejudice  and  custom  ; 
that  Paul  condescended  to  adopt  the  phrases  of 
those  whom  he  wished  to  convince  ;  and  that  thou- 
sands of  noble-minded  men,  to  whom  I  could  not 
venture  to  apply  the  name  of  hypocrites,  are  still  in 
these  enlightened  days  compelled  to  do  the  same." 

After  three  years  thus  spent  at  the  university, 
he  felt  a  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world,  and  he 
set  forth  on  a  sort  of  tour  through  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  At  this  time  the 
French  revolution  was  stirring  Europe  to  its  cen- 
tre. Like  all  the  best  spirits  of  the  time,  he  was 
at  first  flushed  with  the  expectation  of  a  reign  of 
human  happiness  under  the  protection  of  liberty 
and  equality ;  like  them,  he  was  doomed  to  speedy 
disappointment.  In  Switzerland  he  found  the 
people  grovelling  in  superstition  ;  in  Paris,  running 
riot  in  license. 

"  Paris  and  Schlaberndorf  destroyed  my  dreams 
of  republican  felicity.  In  the  old  Swiss  aristocra- 
cies I  had  seen  mere  withered  formality  held 
together  only  by  the  united  selfishness  of  nobles, 
ecclesiastics,  and  civic  dignitaries  ;  in  the  French 
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republic,  nothing-  but  a  caricature  of  freedom, 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  anarchy  and  des- 
potism. The  huge  superscriptions  of  the  public 
buildings  expressed  the  condition  of  the  world- 
capital  with  bitter  satire.  'Liberte,  Egahte,''  was 
everywhere  the  word  ;  but  beside  the  desecrated 
names  grinned  out  the  mocking^  addition,  '  ou  la 
tnort  I '  through  the  thin  veil  of  white  paint  re- 
cently drawn  over  it.  Freedom  and  equality, 
guarded  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  loaded  can- 
nons and  files  of  troops  before  the  gates  of  the 
directorial  palace  itself,  was  the  most  impious  of 
lies." 

On  his  way  to  Italy,  he  was  stopped  by  an  acci- 
dent at  Berne.  To  pass  the  time,  he  called  on 
Nesemann,  the  Principal  of  Reichenau.  The 
institution  was  declining,  and  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  to  purchase  it.  He  did  so,  and  by  his  zeal 
and  ability  speedily  restored  its  reputation  and  its 
pupils.  But  his  attention  was  not  limited  to  his 
own  affairs.  He  exerted  himself  in  the  spread  of 
education,  and  wrote  some  popular  treatises  on 
political  affairs,  for  which  he  was  formally  ad- 
mitted as  a  citizen  of  his  adopted  country.  In  the 
civil  broils  that  followed  he  was  involved,  and  was 
compelled  to  fly,  and  the  opposite  party  gratified 
their  vengeance  by  affixing  his  "  name  and  pic- 
ture" on  a  gallows  as  a  significant  hint  how 
they  would  treat  the  original  if  they  could  catch 
him. 

Bat  the  tide  soon  turned.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Unterwalden  soon  after  it  had  been 
desolated  by  the  French,  and  his  exertions  to 
retrieve  the  miseries  of  the  people  were  unwearied. 
A  letter  written  at  this  period  admirably  exhibits 
the  energetic  character  of  the  man. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Chartres  was  schoolmaster  at 
Reichenau  before  me,  and  now  the  simple  school- 
master has  been  made,  not  duke,  indeed,  but  pro- 
consul. Such  is  revolution  !  I  am  well  contented 
with  the  tricks  of  fortune,  and  can  testify,  on  my 
own  experience,  that  the  so-called  grievous  burden 
of  greatness  is  not  so  very  insupportable  after  all. 
Yet,  I  can  assure  you,  my  dignity  is  no  sinecure. 
I  sit  all  day  either  on  horseback,  at  my  wiiting- 
table,  or  in  the  council-chamber ;  I  hear  reports 
and  pleadings,  issue  orders,  review  troops.  More 
than  one  night  I  have  only  been  able  to  lie  down 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  my  clothes.  I  believe  that  a 
man  with  pure  intentions,  and  provided  with  a 
little  general  intelligence,  firnmess,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world,  who  is  determined  to  see  everything 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  knows  how  to  animate  the 
activity  of  others  by  his  own  activity,  may  always 
do  some  good  at  the  head  of  a  state.  The  hands, 
feet,  talents,  and  virtues  of  others,  stand  every- 
where at  his  disposal.  Like  that  of  most  states- 
men, indeed,  mine  must  be  a  very  negative 
merit.  I  cannot  create  national  happiness ;  I 
can  only  clear  away  a  few  hindrances  here  and 
there  ;  the  rest  I  must  leave  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 

"  Would  that  you  were  here,  dear  friend  !  It 
is  not  the  ashes  and  the  graves  of  Unterwalden,  it 
is  not  the  curses  and  the  tears  of  the  destitute,  that 
sometimes  sink  my  hopes  almost  to  despair.  But 
when  I  have  daily  before  my  eyes  the  causes  of 
these  things  ;  the  naked  brutality  of  passion,  the 
law-sanctioned  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  the  ruthless  Vandalism  of  the  French,  the 
irreligious  fanaticism  of  all  classes,  and  the  uni- 
versal trampling  on  all  that  is  truly  divine  in 
humanity — oh,  how  can  I  be  otherwise  than  cast 
down  ?     I  dare  not  express  what  I  feel. 


"  Yet,  though  I  cannot  often  be  very  happy,  you 
must  not  think  me  unhappy.  A  fresh  youthful 
spirit,  at  peace  with  God  and  itself,  is  easily  con- 
tented, and  will  quite  as  often  smile  as  weep,  at 
the  mad  doings  and  attempts  of  the  world.  And 
when  I  feel  depressed,  I  am  soon  refreshed  by 
conversation  with  Pastor  Buesinger,  and  with 
Pestalozzi.  I  think  I  told  you  before,  that  the 
benevolent  Pestalozzi  has  undertaken  the  charge 
and  education  of  the  orphans  and  poor  children  in 
the  city  of  Stanz,  being  provided  by  government 
with  money  for  the  purpose.  Pity  it  is  that  the 
genuine  nobility  of  this  man's  nature  will  not 
stoop  a  little  more  to  the  petty  conventionalities 
by  which  men  are  judged  by  the  world ;  will  not 
wear  a  neat  coat  or  smooth  hair,  for  instance. 
Then  he  would  be  generally  respected  and  admired, 
without  being  envied ;  for  talents  and  virtues 
are  not  objects  of  envy.  When  I  came  here  no 
one  would  visit  Pestalozzi  at  all.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  poor  devil,  or  good-natured  im- 
becile. On  that  account,  I  often  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  him  in  public  promenades  and  conspicuous 
places,  by  way  of  defiance  to  civic  ultra-gentility. 
I  also  frequently  act  as  his  valet,  brushing  the 
rough  hat  and  coat,  or  correcting  the  obliquely 
buttoned  waistcoat,  liefore  we  appear  in  public." 

This  stirring  public  life  continued  till  Napoleon 
chose  to  settle  the  government  of  Switzerland 
according  to  his  own  fashion.  Zschokke  shortly 
afterwards  married,  and  retired  into  private  life  in 
Canton  Argau,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  WTOte  histories  of  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria,  divers  treatises  on  theology,  having 
emerged  from  skepticism  to  religion  ;  established 
a  journal,  and  has  lived  to  see  his  children's  chil- 
dren, and  to  enjoy  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
to  his  present  age  of  seventy. 

To  us  the  iriost  interesting  part  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy is  the  narrative  of  his  early  struggles ;  to 
the  general  reader,  the  most  attractive  will  be  that 
of  his  public  life,  which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of 
the  time,  of  whom  he  has  preserved  some  curious 
memorials,  and  many  new  anecdotes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.     Here  is  one  : — 

'*  The  Austrian-general,  Count  Bey,  endeavored 
a  few  weeks  later  to  enter  Unterwalden  by  the 
mountain-passes.  It  was  a  rainy  day.  The  enemy 
was  soon  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Among  these  prisoners  was  Gen- 
eral Bey  himself.  An  adjutant  of  Loison's,  Cap- 
tain Badin,  had  been  his  victorious  opponent. 
Loison  was,  meanwhile,  playing  trictrac  with  me 
at  Stanz  ;  when,  on  receiving  news  of  the  victory, 
he  mounted  on  horseback  and  hastened  after  his 
troops.  During  his  absence,  some  French  officers 
led  a  man  in  Austrian  uniform  before  me,  who  had 
an  old  peasant's  hat  on  his  head,  was  covered  with 
mud  from  top  to  toe,  and,  half  frozen  with  snow 
and  rain,  was  shivering  in  every  limb.  It  was 
General  Bey  himself.  After  I  had  provided  for 
his  present  wants  by  furnishing  him  from  my  own 
wardrobe  with  linen,  clothes,  and  refreshment,  he 
related  to  me  the  somewhat  ridiculous  mischance 
through  which  he  had  lost  the  battle  and  been 
taken  prisoner.  In  order  better  to  overlook  the 
movements  of  his  troops,  he  had  climbed  a  neigh- 
boring hill ;  but  on  the  wet  slippery  ground,  he 
had  lost  his  balance,  and,  rolling  down  the  oppo- 
site side,  he  at  length  found  himself  at  the  feet  of 
some  French  drummers  and  soldiers,  who  were 
leisurely  conversing  with  one  another.  They 
raised  him  very  civilly,  quietly  took  away  his 
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sword  and  money,  declining^,  however,  the  prof- 
fered watch,  and  then  led  him  before  Captain 
Badin.  Such  is  the  fortune  of  war!  Loison 
reaped  all  the  glory  and  profit  of  the  day  by  merely 
playing  trictrac  at  home  ;  Captain  Badin  remained 
Captain  Badin." 

And  another,  illustrating  the  fearful  consequen- 
ces of  familiarizing  men  with  scenes  of  slaugh- 


ter : — 


MILITARY    AMUSEMENT. 


*'  However  fierce  was  the  fury  of  General  Loison 
on  learning  this  atrocity,  [the  murder  of  a  soldier,] 
it  never  hurt  his  conscience  at  all  to  shed  innocent 
human  blood,  for  no  reason  or  use  whatever,  so 
long  as  the  enemies  of  France  alone  were  the  suf- 
ferers. He  was  riding  one  day  for  amusement 
with  me,  near  the  village  of  Treil,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Waldstatter  Lake,  where  a  French  battery 
was  stationed  ;  in  the  village  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake  the  Austrians  were  encamped.  In 
order  to  amuse  me  by  making  the  Austrian  troops 
march  out,  he  ordered  grenades  to  be  thrown  into 
their  camp.  On  both  sides  cannonading  began  ;  and 
I  distinctly  saw  through  the  telescope  two  men  fall 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians  before  1  could  per- 
suade the  laughing  general  to  stop  his  murderous 
game.  Another  day,  Lecourbe  had  despatched 
his  general-adjutant,  Porson,  towards  Schvvyz, 
with  troops  from  Lucerne,  to  destroy  an  Austrian 
battery  and  carry  off  its  boats.  I  went  across  the 
lake  with  Loison  to  witness  the  encounter.  The 
fight  was  already  begun,  and  the  enemy  driven 
back  into  the  village.  Whilst  Loison,  tired  out  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  enjoyed  his  noonday  nap 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  I  went  on  among 
wounded  men  and  corpses  to  Insgebohl,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  place  of  action.  The  sole  gain 
at  last  consisted  of  a  couple  of  bad  boats  and  a 
small  field-piece.  After  the  heroic  deed  was  ac- 
complished, I  enquired  somewhat  bitterly  of  Loi- 
son, as  we  returned,  '  And  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
this  paltry  booty  that  so  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  on  both  sides?'  He  stared  at  my  igno- 
rance, and  replied,  'Oh,  no  I  Don't  you  know, 
it  's  all  for  Porson's  sake,  that  he  may  get  favora- 
bly noticed  in  the  next  army  bulletin?'  Thus  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  one  man's  paltry  ambition  that 
so  many  had  suffered  and  died.  The  consciences 
of  pious  barbarians  are  reconciled  to  every  atrocity 
by  a  few  superstitious  ceremonies  ;  those  of  civil- 
ized barbarians,  hy  the  thought  of  gold  or  glory. ^^ 

With  the  following  summary  of  his  experience 
of  a  long  life,  divided  between  action  and  reflec- 
tion, valuable  as  the  conclusions  of  a  man  who  has 
both  seen  much  and  thought  deeply,  we  will  con- 
clude this  imperfect  notice  of  a  work  that  deserves 
to  be  largely  read,  and  which  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  book-club. 

"  I  have  had,  like  every  other  mortal,  my  por- 
tion of  the  burden  of  human  sorrow.  The  first 
weight  of  an  affliction  might  shake  or  bear  me 
down  for  a  moment,  as  it  might  any  man,  but  with 
increased  elasticity  of  spirit  I  rose  again,  and  bore 
my  appointed  burden  without  murmuring ;  I  will 
say  more,  although  ordinary  people  may  shake 
their  heads  incredulously.  An  earthly  sorrow  was 
not  even  always  unwelcome.  It  weaned  me  from 
too  great  trust  on  the  transitory,  and  made  known 
to  me  the  degree  of  strength  and  self-reliance 
which  I  yet  retained  in  the  season  of  the  passions. 

"  There  is — of  this  I  am,  and  have  long  been 
thoroughly  convinced — no  evil  in  the  world  but 
sin !     The  consciousness  of  guilt  alone  spins  the 


black  threads  that  run  through  the  many-colored 
web  of  life  even  to  the  grave.  Not  God  is  the 
creator  of  our  woes,  but  man  himself,  in  his  self- 
pampering,  in  his  over-estimation  of  pompous  noth- 
ingness, his  fostering  of  selfish  desires.  He  cries 
like  a  child  who  cannot  have  everything  its  own 
way,  and  at  seventy  years  of  age  is  not  yet  a  man. 
He  weeps,  and  complains,  and  despairs,  because 
God  does  not  obey  him.  But  every  external  mis- 
fortune is  as  worthy  a  gift  of  God  as  every  exter- 
nal good.  I  too,  like  other  men,  have  suffered 
from  the  most  barefaced  ingratitude ;  but  1  suf- 
fered without  repining,  for  I  had  not  acted  as  1  had 
done  for  the  sake  of  their  gratitude.  Friends  have 
deceived  me  ;  I  felt  no  anger  against  them,  I  had 
deceived  myself  in  them.  I  bore  misconstruction 
and  persecution  calmly,  because  I  knew  how  dis- 
cordant were  opinions,  and  how  vehement  their 
attendant  passions.  The  hardships  of  poverty  I 
have  endured  without  a  sigh  ;  I  had  learned,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  outward  poverty  brings 
inward  wealth.  I  have  known  the  loss  of  moderate, 
but  hardly-earned  wealth ;  such  losses  never  em- 
bittered a  single  day ;  they  only  taught  me  io 
work  and  be  economical.  I  have  been  the  happy 
father  of  happy  children  ;  twelve  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  mine,  and  I  have  sat  with  a  bleed- 
ing heart  by  the  death-bed  of  four  of  these  sons. 
I  felt  in  the  last  breath  they  drew,  that  '  divine 
sorrow'  which  illumines  the  soul." 


Lord,  when  thou  shalt  visit  me  with  a  sharp 
disease,  I  fear  I  shall  be  impatient,  for  I  am  chol- 
eric by  my  nature,  and  tender  by  my  temper,  and 
have  not  been  acquainted  with  sickness  all  my  life- 
time. I  cannot  expect  any  kind  usage  from  that 
which  hath  been  a  stranger  unto  me.  I  fear  I 
shall  rave  and  rage.  O  whither  will  my  mind 
sail,  when  distemper  shall  steer  it?  whither  will 
my  fancy  run,  when  diseases  shall  ride  it?  My 
tongue,  which  of  itself  is  a  fire,  sure  will  be  a 
wildfire  when  the  furnace  of  my  mouth  is  made 
seven  times  hotter  with  a  burning  fever.  But 
Lord,  though  I  should  talk  idly  to  my  own  shame, 
let  me  not  talk  wickedly  to  thy  dishonor.  Teach 
me  the  art  of  patience  whilst  I  am  well,  and  give 
me  the  use  of  it  when  I  am  sick.  In  that  day 
either  lighten  my  burden  or  strengthen  my  back. 
Make  me,  who  so  often,  in  my  health,  have  discov- 
ered my  weakness  presuming  on  my  own  strength, 
to  be  strong  in  sickness  when  I  solely  rely  on  thy 
assistance. — Fuller. 

Lord,  I  do  discover  a  fallacy,  whereby  I  have  long 
deceived  myself, — which  is  this :  I  have  desired  to 
begin  my  amendment  from  my  birthday,  or  from  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  or  from  some  eminent  festival, 
that  so  my  repentance  might  bear  some  remarkable 
date.  But  when  those  days  were  come,  I  have  ad- 
journed my  amendment  to  some  other  time.  Thus, 
whilst  I  could  not  agree  with  myself  when  to  start,  I 
have  almost  lost  thie  running  of  the  race.  I  am  re- 
solved thus  to  befool  myself  no  longer.  I  see  no  day  to 
to-day,  the  instant  time  is  always  the  fittest  time.  In 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  the  lower  the  members, 
the  coarser  the  metal ;  the  farther  ofl"  the  time,  the 
more  unfit.  To-day  is  the  golden  opportunity,  to- 
morrow will  be  the  silver  season,  next  day  but  the 
brazen  one,  and  so  long,  till  at  last  I  shall  come  to 
the  toes  of  clay,  and  be  turned  to  dust.  Grant  there- 
fore that  to-day  I  may  hear  thy  voice.  And  if  this 
day  be  obscure  in  the  calendar,  and  remarkable  in 
itself  for  nothing  else,  give  me  to  make  it  memorable 
in  my  soul  thereupon,  by  thy  assistance,  begiiming 
the  reformation  of  my  life. — Fuller. 
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The  following  admirable  speech  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Escott  at  a  meeting-  of  farmers,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Ilminster  Ploughing  Match,  and  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  applause — 

"  Lord  Ashley  is  tainted  with  that  which  is  the 
feeling  of  so  many  county  members,  or,  if  not  their 
feeling,  it  is  the  mode  in  which  they  speak  and 
write.  He  writes  of  the  corn  law  as  given  up,  but 
then  he  describes  its  loss  as  a  blow,  and  a  blow,  in 
another  place,  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
constituents.  Why  surely,  if  the  noble  lord  thinks 
this,  then  the  House  of  CoiTimons  is  the  place 
where  he  and  others  who  think  the  same  should 
ward  off  the  blow.  (' Hear,' and  cheers.)  Lord 
Ashley  is  quite  right  in  saying  the  corn  law  is 
given  up,  but  how  can  he  be  right  in  submitting 
quietly  to  allow  his  constituents  to  suffer  heavy 
blows?  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  the  truth  is,  and 
it  had  better  be  spoken  plainly,  it  is  the  conduct  of 
the  special  representatives  of  what  they  call  agri- 
cultural opinions  which  has  precipitated  the  fall  of 
this  corn  law.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Why,  I 
have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  a 
gentleman,  a  worthy  friend  of  my  own — pure  in 
character,  high  in  fortune,  and  station,  harangue  the 
representatives  of  the  people  by  the  hour,  on  the  low 
price  of  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb,  ('hear,'  and 
great  laughter,)  and  do  this  avoicedlyfor  the  purpose 
of  supporting  agriculture,  and  propping  up  protection 
(hear,  hear  ;)  in  other  words,  arraying  the  supposed 
interests  of  agriculture  against  the  real  interests  of 
the  people,  (cheers ;)  whereas  I  always  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  maintain  any  system  of  pro- 
tection was  to  show,  if  you  can,  that  the  interests 
of  the  community  required  it,  and  that  the  friends 
of  the  farmer  are  the  friends  of  the  consumer. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  so  soon  as  I  heard  that 
speech  and  others  of  a  similar,  though  none  quite  of 
so  monstrous  a  tendency,  and  so  indiscreet  in  its 
expression,  I  felt,  as  Lord  Ashley  feels,  that  the 
game  of  protection  was  up.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
maintain  a  contest  ivith  the  bellies  of  the  people. 
(Great  laughter  and  cheers.)  But  I  differ  with 
Lord  Ashley  in  one  important  respect.  I  dread  no 
blow.  I  think  the  change  is  inevitable,  but  I  do  not 
despond  for  the  result.  (Cheers.)  It  is  true 
things  might  have  been  better  if  we  could  have 
foreseen  all  that  has  happened.  Late  last  session 
I  gave  a  notice  for  the  admission  of  Indian  corn 
(the  very  best  food  for  stock)  free  of  duty.  Oh, 
if  that  measure  could  have  been  carried  last  session 
what  a  blessing  would  it  have  been  for  the  coun- 
try !  ('Hear,'  and  'No.')  I  hear  some  gentlemen 
dispute  that  opinion.  Now,  consider  for  a  moment. 
We  import  the  fat  beast  and  give  the  Dutch  gra- 
zier the  profit  and  the  Dutch  farmer  the  manure. 
Why  on  earth  should  we  not  import  the  food 
which  is  to  fatten  our  own,  (hundreds  were  starv- 
ing last  March  and  April,)  and  keep  to  ourselves 
the  profit  of  the  grazier,  and  nourish  our  own  crops 
with  the  increased  manure.  (Loud  cheers,  and 
cries  of '  That 's common  sense.')  Common  sense, 
says  some  gentleman  ;  yes,  it  is,  indeed,  common 
sense  ;  and  that  is  what  the  secretary  of  state  has 
said  of  the  wise  course  in  which  we  are  proceed- 
ing. Lord  Ashley  is,  indeed,  right  on  one  point ; 
lohen  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  are  agreed  to 
support  common  sense,  it  must  be  very  uncommon 
nonsense  that  can  prevail  against  tliem.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  I  have  thought  it  right  to  speak 
openly.  I  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  at  so 
many  of  these  dinners  so  little  or  nothing  is  said 


of  the  great  question.  One  recommends  better 
farming,  another  advises  the  granting  of  leases, 
but  both  forget  the  fact  that  better  farming  re- 
quires capital  and  security,  (great  cheering,)  and 
the  other  fact,  that  the  security  of  leases  can  never 
be  generally  obtained  while  there  is  uncertainty 
about  these  laws  of  importation.  (Cheers.)  Let 
us  all,  then,  endeavor  to  meet  the  times,  not  by 
concealing  the  truth,  but  by  preparing  for  its  in- 
evitable conclusions;  it  will  be  thus  that  tempo- 
rary difficulties  will  be  surmounted,  as  they  have 
been  surmounted  before,  by  the  kindness  and  con- 
sideration of  some,  by  the  energy  and  unfettered 
enterprise  of  others,  and  for  myself,  1  feel  very 
grateful  that  you,  to  whom  I  owe  no  public  alle- 
giance, and  have  no  concessions  to  make  or  votes  to 
regret,  have  allowed  me  to  express  to  men  whom 
I  respect,  something  of  my  own  convictions  on  the 
greatest  public  question  of  the  day. 

"  The  whole    company   then   rose    and    cheered 
tumuUuously  for  some  minutes.''^ — Examiner. 


The  War  in  the  Caucasus. — After  the  la- 
mentable experience  which  Prince  Woronzow  has 
had  during  his  last  campaign,  he  no  longer  con- 
ceals his  opinion  that  the  offensive  system  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  fonner  mode  of  blockade  re- 
sumed. He  likewise  recommends  that  commercial 
relations  should  be  undertaken  with  the  hitherto 
indomitable  tribes  of  the  Tschertschenses.  The 
prince  expressed  his  opinion  on  several  occasions 
at  Teflis  in  presence  of  some  officers  of  superior 
rank.  "  We,"  said  Prince  Woronzow,  "  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  on  our  line  of  operations 
to  continue  the  war  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
with  success.  We  must  first  fortify  our  positions 
on  the  banks  of  the  Terek  and  of  the  Suadga. 
The  difficulties  of  the  ground  are  insurmountable, 
and  they,  in  fact,  surpass  the  description  which  I 
had  received  of  them.  I  can  now  understand  why 
the  greatest  conquerors,  such  as  Timor,  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Nadir  Schah,  failed  in  all  their  attempts 
to  subdue  Daghestan  and  Lesghistan,  and  that 
they  exhausted  the  immense  means  at  their  dispo- 
sal. The  most  sanguinary  attacks  produced  no 
result.  Nature  has  constructed  for  those  hardy 
mountaineers  impregnable  fortresses.  The  pacifi- 
cation of  those  tribes,  and  the  establishment  of 
Russian  domination,  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
We  must  have  patience,  and  pursue  a  system  less 
sanguinary  and  more  solid.  Commercial  inter- 
course, commenced  with  the  natives,  who,  though 
a  warlike  race,  are  greedy  of  money,  would  pro- 
duce better  results  than  twenty  campaigns."  This 
candid  avowal  of  the  noble  veteran,  who  was  mis- 
taken in  his  previous  views,  does  him  honor. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  change  of  opinion 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who 
flattered  himself  with  the  opinion  of  completing  a 
conquest  which  had  baffled  the  most  celebrated 
conquerors  of  the  East.  The  total  loss  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  Russian  army  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  present  year  amounted  to  8,000  sol- 
diers and  200  officers,  according  to  the  returns 
made  by  General  Trasskin,  the  chief  of  the  staff. 
The  hospitals  are  filled  with  more  than  2,000 
wounded  soldiers.  The  number  of  Russian  sol 
diers  who  died  of  fever  during  the  last  six  months 
may  be  estimated  at  5,000  men,  and  the  progress 
of  the  malady  is  far  from  being  checked.  Thus  the 
total  loss  of  the  Russian  army  during  the  last  cam- 
paign may  be  estimated  at  more  than  13,000  men 
without  counting  the  wounded. 
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From  the  Examiner,  Nov.  1. 
ABD-EL-KADER. 

If  a  demon  had  laid  a  trap  for  the  French,  and 
baited  it  with  the  most  false  and  tinsel  shreds  of 
g-lory,  in  order  to  entice  them  into  a  war,  in  which 
they  were  to  lose  prudence,  character,  resources, 
allies,  and  all  which  it  behoved  ihem  to  keep,  he 
could  have  found  nothing  so  completely  to  his 
purpose  as  Algiers.  There  is  no  need  of  depicting 
the  barrenness  of  the  region,  it  being  the  very 
nature  of  the  clime  and  soil  to  give  mere  suste- 
nance to  a  race  of  the  fewest  wants.  The  idea  of 
extracting  tribute,  or  soldiers,  or  profit  of  any  kind 
from  such,  could  only  have  emanated  from  the 
same  brains  from  which  issued  the  ordonnances  of 
July,  1830.  Russia  petted  Charles  the  tenth,  and 
encouraged  him  to  conquer  Algiers.  How  de- 
lighted must  Russia  then  and  now  be  with  her 
success,  in  turning  the  current  of  French  arms  and 
ambition  from  the  continent  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
great  desert  of  Africa,  its  no-rivers,  and  its  indo- 
mitable tribes.  It  is  not  merely  the  bootlessness 
of  the  task,  which  the  French  have  undertaken, 
that  delights  Eastern  Europe,  but  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  this  new  African  policy  which  has  more 
than  any  other  question  or  event  turned  the  minds 
and  efforts  of  the  French  from  jealousy  of  Russia 
to  jealousy  of  England,  and  to  naval  rather  than 
military  competition. 

It  is  surprising  how  France  has  been  driven  into 
this  system  against  the  wish  of  Louis  Philippe,  as 
well  as  against  that  of  every  statesman  in  the 
country.  The  first  who  spoke  against  Algeria 
were  so  overwhelmed  with  unpopularity,  that  the 
wisest  felt  it  prudent  not  to  face  such  a  torrent, 
but  rather  to  derive  strength  from  going  with  it. 
M.  Thiers  could  not  afford  to  give  such  an  advan- 
tage to  his  rivals  as  to  be  anti-Algerine.  M. 
Guizot  felt  the  same  necessity,  and  thus  that  next 
best  policy  to  abandoning  the  conquest,  viz.,  the 
limiting  occupation  to  the  sea-board,  became  itself 
impossible,  and  France  has  gone  on,  amidst  the 
approbation  of  public  and  press,  to  direct  her 
100,000  men  against  the  African  desert  and  its 
tribes. 

Anything  more  impolitic  could  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined. This  conquest  rendered  England  ten  times 
more  jealous  and  mistrustful  of  France  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean — in  Alexandria  and 
Syria  for  example ;  and  thus  led  the  way  to  those 
differences  in  1840,  which  completed  the  political 
divorce  of  the  two  countries.  The  simultaneous 
pretension  to  reign  at  Algiers,  domicile  at  Tunis, 
be  omnipotent  at  Alexandria,  and  extend  influence 
over  the  Lebanon  and  the  Taurus,  naturally  aroused 
British  mistrust,  and  flung  us  for  a  time  and  in  a 
degree  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 

A  greater  source  of  mutual  jealousy  between 
England  and  France  than  even  the  pretension  to 
make  the  Mediterranean  a  French  lake,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  multiplication  of  the  French  naval 
force,  which  might  indicate  an  intention  to  dispute 
not  merely  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  ocean. 
Even  for  this  Algeria  is  chiefly  to  blame.  With- 
out Algeria  France  had  no  urgent  necessity  for  a 
great  naval  force.  She  had  no  longer  distant  colo- 
nies of  much  worth  to  defend  ;  she  had  small  trade 
across  the  Atlantic,  none  round  the  great  Capes. 
But  the  consciousness  that  she  had  100,000  French 
soldiers  in  Africa,  exposed  in  case  of  war  to  the 
fate  of  Menou  in  Egypt,  convinced  France  of  the 
necessity  of  a  large  naval  force  in  the  Mediterra- 


nean ;  and  this  larger  naval  force  is  indeed  re- 
quired for  transport  as  well  as  contingent  defence. 
The  supply  of  provisions,  necessaries,  of  even  fuel, 
and  of  men  to  Algeria,  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
fleet  all  the  year  round,  and  has  given  more  activ- 
ity to  the  port  of  Marseilles  and  the  dockyard  of 
Toulon  than  any  other  cause. 

If  such  have  been  the  results  of  the  French  con- 
quest in  Algeria,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
extension  of  this  conquest  to  Morocco.  It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that,  however  mild  and  tolerant,  and 
averse  to  quarrel  may  be  the  English  government, 
it  cannot  avoid  jealousies,  mistrusts,  and  remon- 
strances ;  and  that,  however  the  French  govern- 
ment may  be  disposed  to  give  as  little  cause  as 
possible  to  England's  mistrust  and  irritation,  still 
a  Morocco  war  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  both.  Thus  we  are  sorry  to  see  that 
French  policy  continues,  in  despite  of  the  wishes 
and  efforts  of  king  and  minister,  to  take  an  anti- 
English  course,  one  which  tends  to  separate  and 
set  at  strife  the  constitutional  countries  of  the 
west,  instead  of  uniting  them  in  common  and  pa- 
cific resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  absolutist 
power  or  absolutist  ideas  from  the  east. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  preach  to  the  French 
against  Algeria,  or  scold  them  for  their  conduct 
there.  The  third  of  their  army,  the  glorious  and 
active  portion  of  it,  is  in  these  regions,  and  French 
interests  and  anxiety  is  with  these  soldiers.  The 
destruction  of  seven  hundred  of  them  by  Abd- 
el-Kader  has  excited  a  cry  which  the  govern- 
ment met  by  the  despatch  of  regiments,  and  a 
declaration  of  revenge  ;  and  no  French  minister 
durst  pause  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  It 
is  astonishing,  however,  what  a  small  number  of 
troops  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  governor  of  Algeria 
to  get  together,  and  to  what  straits  and  dangers 
so  powerful  a  country,  as  even  France,  is  exposed 
in  the  endeavor  to  keep  that  barren  land. 

However  often  defeated  and  driven  from  Alge- 
ria, still  Abd-el-Kader  has  been  able  to  raise 
the  whole  province  of  Oran,  that  most  overrun  by 
French  armies.  All  agree  in  attributing  great 
talent  to  Abd-el-Kader  ;  but  except  obstinacy,  we 
see  little  signs  of  this  quality.  Always  defeated, 
ever  causing  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  those 
whom  he  entices  to  his  standard,  Abd-el-Kader 
seems  to  owe  his  force  solely  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  population  and  their  hatred  to  the  infidel. 
The  Emir,  who  is  also  a  saint,  represents  this 
idea,  which  alone  constitutes  his  force.  With 
this  force  he  has  never  effected  anything  save  sur- 
prises, nor  achieved  anything  beyond  slaughter  ; 
and  if  he  survives,  it  is  more  by  the  fleetness  of 
his  escapes  than  the  bravery  of  his  resistance.  To 
conquer  him,  in  or  out  of  Morocco,  is  no  difficult 
matter  ;  to  catch  him  is  another.  We  just  see 
that  General  Lamoriciere,  with  little  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  has  just  penetrated  amongst 
the  hostile  tribe,  where  Abd-el-Kader  was  en- 
camped with  ten  thousand,  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
recent  victory.  Yet  Lamoriciere  had  driven  him 
from  the  tribe,  and  made  his  small  force  suffice  to 
restore  French  superiority. 

We  must  own,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  no 
very  great  misfortune  were  Abd-el-Kader  finally 
put  down.  He  may  irritate  and  slay,  and  cause 
his  followers  to  be  slain  ;  but  his  resistance  to  the 
French  forces  can  but  extend  the  scale  of  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries  exising  between  the  French  and  us. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  Mexico,  which 
attempts  to  trace  its  numberless  revolutions,  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  thus  sums  up  : — 

The  federal  system  of  the  United  States  requires 
for  its  operation,  defective  as  that  has  been  proved 
to  be,  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and  informed  com- 
munity ;  but  in  Mexico,  a  government  justly  ad- 
ministered, in  the  hands  of  a  chief  at  once  compe- 
tent and  well-intentioned,  would  have  been  blessed 
in  the  insurement  of  present  repose,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  a  happier  future.  But  never  was  there 
a  more  signal  exhibition  of  incapacity  for  any  of 
the  nobler  purposes  of  statesmanship  than  has  been 
v/itnessed  in  Santa  Anna.  Boasting  himself  the 
Napoleon  of  the  New  World,*  he  was  foiled 
shamefully  at  San  Jacinto  by  a  force  not  amount- 
ing to  one  fourth  of  his  own,  and  was  reduced  to 
beg  abjectly  for  life  from  men  whose  dearest  rela- 
tives he  had  butchered,  and  whom  he  had  threat- 
ened with  a  like  fate  if  they  fell  into  his  power. 
His  administration  satisfied  not  one  of  the  national 
requirements,  and  only  aggravated  the  embarrass- 
ments into  which  Mexico  has  been  thrown  by  a 
long  course  of  civil  dissension  and  misrule.  His 
fall  has  been  complete  and  irretrievable, — Zivg  yuQ 

fityaiccg  yAo)(TfTa'?  xouTtovg  r/iBOs/^aiQfi. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  which  has 
succeeded  him  will  see  the  necessity  of  staying,  by 
firm  and  vigorous  measures  of  reform,  the  progress 
of  internal  disorganization,  and  the  advancing  wave 
of  foreig-n  aggression,  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm them.  Mexico  has  hitherto  seemed  unable 
either  to  govern  or  defend  itself,  and,  if  it  escape 
domestic  tyranny,  is  in  peril  of  foreign  dismember- 
ment. Texas  and  Yucatan  have  forever  separated 
from  the  confederacy,  and  the  northern  provinces 
have  more  than  once  within  the  last  ten  years  at- 
tempted to  follow  their  example.  Annijo  set  up, 
as  Kendal  informs  us,  a  separate  tyranny  in  New 
Mexico,  scarce  yet  suppressed.  The  incursions  of 
the  Indians  in  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango, 
and  Cohahuiala,  are  becoming  every  year  more  for- 
midable ;  the  inhabitants  are  left  without  protec- 
tion against  their  attacks,  and  the  latter  state  has 
in  consequence  recently  given  notice  of  refusal  to 
pay  its  quota  of  taxation  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  latest  accounts  further  inform  us,  that 
the  Yankee  squatters  and  sympathizers  of  Califor- 
nia have  driven  out  the  Mexican  governor  and  his 
guard,  and  intend  to  deal  with  that  magnificent 
province,  remote  from  and  almost  unknown  to  the 
Mexican  government,  as  they  did  with  Texas. 
Disaffection  to  the  general  government  ])ervades  all 
the  northern  and  western  states,  and  there  seems 
an  increased  probability  of  their  separation,  espe- 
cially if  the  federal  system  be  again  adopted  by  the 
congress.  But  if  the  present  cabinet  of  Mexico  be 
composed  of  men  who  will  boldly  look  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  in  the  face,  and  set  themselves 
to  apply  effectual  remedies,  abandoning  the  chi- 
merical hope  of  recovering  Texas,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  restoring  order,  purifying 
their  vicious  administration  of  justice,  and  elevat- 
ing the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  there  is  yet 
a  chance  that  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  may 
be  averted,  and  that  the  American  vulture,  which 

*  When  taken  prisoner  by  theTexians,  and  introduced  to  their 
president,  Houston,  his  vain-glorious  exclamation  was:  "You 
may  esteem  yourself  fortunate,  in  having  conquered  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  New  World." 


waits  to  swoop  upon  its  lifeless  carcass,  may  be 
disappointed  of  its  prey. 

In  this  good  work,  we  trust  they  will  have  the 
aid  of  the  British  government.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  occupation 
of  California  by  the  Americans,  as  we  have  in  that 
of  Texas.  The  views  of  the  United  States  have 
long  been  directed  to  that  beautiful  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory, with  its  immense  line  of  sea-coast  and  noble 
harbors,  unrivalled  on  the  whole  western  coast  of 
the  continent.  An  active  minister,  who  had  a 
forecast  of  the  future,  might  secure  it  as  an  appen- 
dage to  Oregon,  our  unquestionable  right  to  which 
is  too  clear  to  be  surrendered.  The  Mexicans 
\vould  not  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  to  us  upon  fair 
terms.  But  this  is  a  degree  of  energy  that  may  be 
vainly  expected  from  the  nerveless  hands  to  which 
the  direction  of  our  foreign  relations  is  at  present 
confided. 


THE    FALLEN   LEAVES. 
BY    MRS.    NORTON. 

We  Stand  amid  the  fallen  leaves, 

Young  children  at  our  play. 
And  laugh  to  see  the  yellow  things 

Go  rushing  on  their  way  : 
Right  merrily  we  hunt  them  down, 

The  autumn  winds  a^d  we. 
Nor  pause  to  gaze  where  snowdrifts  lie, 

Or  sunbeams  gild  the  tree  ; 
With  dancing  feet  we  leap  along, 

Where  withered  boughs  are  strown. 
Nor  past  nor  future  checks  our  song, 

The  PRESENT  is  our  ow^n. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  youth's  enchanted  spring — 
When  hope — who  wearies  at  the  last — 

First  spreads  its  eagle  wing  : 
We  tread  with  steps  of  conscious  strength 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees. 
And  the  color  kindles  in  our  cheek, 

As  blows  the  winter  breeze. 
When  gazing  towards  the  cold  grey  sky, 

Clouded  with  snow  and  rain, 
We  wish  the  old  year  all  past  by. 

And  the  young  spring  come  again. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves. 

In  manhood's  haughty  prime. 
When  first  our  pausing  hearts  begin 

To  love  the  olden  time  ; 
And  as  we  gaze,  we  sigh  to  think 

How  many  a  year  hath  past. 
Since  'neath  those  cold  and  faded  trees, 

Our  footsteps  wandered  last — 
And  old  companions,  now,  perchance, 

Estranged,  forgot,  or  dead. 
Come  round  us,  as  those  autumn  leaves, ' 

Are  crushed  beneath  our  tread. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves, 

In  our  own  autumn  day. 
And  tottering  on  \Aith  feeble  steps, 

Pursue  our  cheerless  way — 
We  look  not  back — too  long  ago, 

Hath  all  we  loved  been  lost, 
Nor  forward,  for  we  may  not  live 

To  see  our  new  hopes  crossed  : 
But  on  we  go — the  sun's  faint  beam 

A  feeble  wannth  imparts. 
Childhood  without  its  joys  returns. 

The  present  fills  our  hearts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Perpetual  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire,  must  be  the  earnest  wish 
of  every  good  man  in  both  countries.  There  are 
many  strong  tendencies  to  this  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Not  only  our  common  genealogy  and  our 
common  language  and  literature,  but  our  commer- 
cial affinities  draw  us  together,  and  should  knit  us 
with  the  bands  of  interest  and  of  love.  And  yet 
there  are  other  effects  of  this  consanguinity  and 
contiguity,  which  kindle  up  angry  passions,  and 
from  time  to  time  threaten  war. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  an  elevated 
point — as  philanthropists,  as  brethren,  as  Chris- 
tians— and  try  whether  we  cannot  remove  the 
occasions  of  offence. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  what  causes  unkind- 
ness  towards  us,  in  the  hearts  of  our  European 
kinsmen.  We  speak  of  the  mass,  and  not  of  poli- 
ticians, when  we  reduce  the  matter  to  two  points  : 
Slavery,  which  has  been  made  use  of  to  alienate 
from  us  the  good  will  of  a  large,  active,  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  British  people,  who  do  not 
understand  tfie  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  our  government; — and 
Repudiation,  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  State 
contracts.  Now,  although  this  has  been  much 
exaggerated  in  Europe,  it  has  always  been  under- 
rated in  America.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
Englishmen  to  discriminate  between  the  States,  or 
to  look  for  any  exemption  from  the  disgrace  which 
has  been  cast  upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  wrong 
doing  of  a  part. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  anger  on  the  other  side  ? 
is  it  not  because  we  have  an  abiding  suspicion  that 
England  is  jealous  of  our  prosperity,  and  desirous 
of  keeping  us  in  check  1  What  is  the  staple  com- 
modity of  our  "slang  whangers,"  and  professing 
patriots?  It  is  an  appeal  to  these  deep-rooted 
prejudices  which  are  excited  by  wicked  men 
whenever  a  general  effect  is  desired  to  bo  pro- 
duced upon  the  mass  of  the  voters ;  excited  with 
cause  or  without  cause.  It  is  this  jealousy  which 
makes  us  so  sensitive  to  the  occasional  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  English  press. 

But  if  there  were  not  in  the  very  position  of  the 
two  parties  some  good  reason  for  these  suspicions, 
they  could  hardly  be  roused  into  mischievous 
strength.  No  angry  feeling  can  be  excited  in 
America  against  France,  until  some  real  provoca- 
tion have  been  given.  When  the  French  govern- 
ment united  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  endeav- 
oring to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we 
were  surprised  as  well  as  offended.  But  there 
was  only  one  of  these  feelings  toward  England. 
It  was  just  what  we  expected.  We  seem  to  con- 
sider it  certain  that  she  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  thwart  us,  and  to  open  a  way  to  injure 
us — in  short,  to  prepare  for  war  with  us. 

Now  the  great  rock  of  offence,  is  Canada. 
Great  Britain  holds  on  to  everything  she  gets,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  because  she 
retains  this  colony,  she  is  inimical  to  us.  And  yet, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  its  value  to  her,  it  seems 
to  be  chiefly  as  a  point  from  which  she  can  attack 
the  United  States.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  hostile 
garrison  on  this  side  the  water. — In  the  opinion  ol 
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the  writer  Canada  is  so  far  from  adding  to  her 
power  that  it  is  truly  a  source  of  weakness  to  Great 
Britain  ; — a  vulnerable  part  which  cannot  be  effec- 
tually guarded. 

Connected  with  Canada,  is  the  Oregon  dispute, 
now  so  formidable.  What  a  curse  it  would  be  to 
the  world  if  two  kindred  people  were  to  go  to  war 
on  this  question!  As  to  the  United  States,  the 
evils  would  be  great,  but  perhaps  measurable. 
But  as  regards  England,  we  cannot  compute  them. 
We  see  that  she  would  lose  her  best  customer — 
that  she  might  be  unable  to  get  cotton  to  keep  her 
looms  in  motion — that  insurrections  might  break 
out  in  her  manufacturing  districts — that  Ireland 
might  burst  into  flames — that  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  hold  back  the  deep  and 
growing  hostility  of  the  nation — which  would 
never  suffer  its  rulers  to  lose  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  a  country  which  has  heretofore 
humbled  France.  But  we  can  see  but  a  little  way 
into  the  long  train  of  British  horrors  which  would 
grow  out  of  a  war,  necessarily  protracted,  with 
the  United  States.  Surely  England  could  not 
come  out  of  such  a  war  with  her  present  high  rank 
among  nations. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  answering  our  (as  we 
think)  unnecessary  demonstrations,  with  haughty 
defiance,   a  strong  British   ministry   should   rise 

.above  the  immediate  point  of  dispute,  and  address- 
ing us  in  tones  of  cordial  respect,  which  from  her 

\would  be  especially  prized  by  ua,  should  say  to 

ijOut  people,  that  looking  upon  us  as  a  great  branch 

^of  the  same  family — the  foundation  of  which  is  the 
greatest  glory  of  English  history — and  considering 
how  admirably  the  productions  of  the  two  countries 

•  are  adapted  to  an  extensive  and  intimate  union — 

:  and  wishing  forever  to  put  at  rest  all  doubts  of  the 
friendship  of  the  parent  stock — she  desires,  instead 

•of  disputing  about  boundaries  on  the  wilds  of  the 
Pacific,  to  give  even  to  her  undisputed  possessions 
the  Canadas,  her  free  leave  to  choose  what  form  of 
government  they  prefer — or,  if  they  please,  to  unite 
themselves  with  this  great  Republic  ; — stipulating 

.  only  that  for  giving  up  her  exclusive  right  to  trade 
with  Canada,  we  shall  admit  her  productions  on 
more  favorable  terms,  to  the  market  of  the  whole 
nation — and  relaxing  her  own  revenue  laws,  in  our 
favor,  in  the  same  proportion.  'The  surplus  of  our 
West  would  pour  abundance  into  the  crowded 
family  at  "  liome." 

This  might  be  done  without  dishonor  by  Great 
Britain.  It  would  gain  for  her  good  will  in 
Europe.  It  would  add  greatly  to  her  strength. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  future  war  with 
America.     In  case  of  European  wars  it  leaves  her 

:  a  large  support,  so  much  the  safer  because  of  its 
neutrality. 

And  just  now  there  are  some  facilities  for  such 

:a  course,  which  can   hardly  be  expected   again. 

:  Sir  Robert  Peel's  station  is  far  above  that  of  a 
mere  party  leader.  There  is  no  party  opposed  to 
him.     And  if  he  might  be  afraid  of  being  sus- 


pected if  standing  alone,  he  is  now  supported  by 
that  true  representative  of  the  British  people,  the 
Great  Duke,  whom  no  shadow  of  suspicion  couJd 
reach.  It  would  be  a  fitting  termination  of  his 
long  service  to  his  country,  military  and  civil,  if 
he  could  forever  shut  off  the  danger  of  an  Ameri- 
can war  from  her. 

For  years  we  have  relied  upon  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  Would  that  he  might  lay  its 
foundations  so  strongly,  that  no  future  Palmerston 
could  endanger  them  ! 

How  far  such  an  enlargement  of  our  boundary 
would  be  relished  by  Americans,  is  perhaps  un- 
certain. The  manufacturing  interests  might  be 
afraid  of  the  lessening  of  our  tariff.  The  planting 
interests  might  dread  the  increase  of  abolition- 
ism. 

What  a  rush  of  backwoodsmen  there  would  be 
into  Upper  Canada !  How  quickly  would  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  lakes  lose  the  contrast  which 
is  now  apparent !  How  heartily  we  might  go  to 
work  upon  the  great  railway  toward  Asia  !  How 
''British  gold"  would  pour  into  our  rich  fields, 
which  call  for  the  reapers ! 

Many  clear-headed  Englishmen  have  long  de- 
sired such  a  consummation  of  the  British  dominion 
in  America.  Let  us  strengthen  their  hands  by  our 
moderation. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the 
President's  Message,  which  will  be  very  popular. 
He  has  clearly  put  forth  doctrines  which  the  nation 
will  maintain.  But  without  a  thought  of  abandon- 
ing the  American  claim,  we  would  implore  a  re- 
newal and  continuance  of  the  negotiation.  If  we 
cannot  agree  upon  this  matter  by  itself,  let  us  try 
what  we  can  do  by  uniting  it  with  others.  We 
may  be  able  to  offer  commercial  advantages  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  British  ministry 
for  giving  up  this  point.  If  England  were  to  give 
up  even  Canada,  she  would  be  a  gainer. — The 
President  is  ready  to  modify  the  tariff.  Our  last 
words  are  for  a  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  and  we 
should  think  the  American  minister  in  London 
likely  to  succeed  in  it.  But  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult, let  us  try. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Jordan  &  Wiley  continue  to  issue  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  numbers  of  Smithes  Weekly  Volume^ 
which  contain,  besides  reprints  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  and  other  new  books,  much  original  mat- 
ter in  the  shape  of  letters  from  Europe. 

Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published,  in  advance  of 
the  English  edition.  Lord  Mahori's  Life  of  Conde, 
forming  Vols.  34  and  35  of  thdr  Library.  TTie 
Raven  and  other  Poems,  by  E.  A.  Poe,  is  the  8th 
Vol.  of  their  American  Library.  The  Rhine,  by 
Victor  Hugo,  makes  Nos.  3  and  4  of  their  Fom 071 
Library. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  published,  as  the  3d 
Vol.  of  their  Miscellany,  Dendy's  Philosophy  of 
Mystery,  a  very  interesting  book  ;  Tlie  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  with  many  engravings  ;  The  Wandering 
Jew;  The  Illustrated  Bible,  No.  43. 

Crosby  &  Nichols,  have  prepared  a  very  pretty 
New  Year's  Gift,  in  the  shape  of  a  game  at  cards 
founded  on  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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From  Frazer'3  Magazine. 

ENGLAND  AND  YANKEE-LAND,  BY  ANGLOMANE. 

"Un  linguaggio 
Parian  tutli,  fratelli  li  dice 
Lo  stroniero,  il  comune  lignaggio 
A  ognun  d'essi  sul  volto  iransar." 

The  United  States  of  America  are  the  greatest 
edifice  ever  achieved  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
They  are  a  living  evidenceof  the  stubborn  vitality, 
of  the  consistent  enterprise,  of  the  sound  judgment, 
of  that  sturdy  variety  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock. 
England  came  last  to  the  great  vsrork  of  American 
colonization.  Rival  nations  had  seized  upon  all 
that  was  deemed  habitable  in  the  New  World. 
The  English  had  to  put  up  with  a  barren,  inhos- 
pitable coast,  under  the  inclemencies  of  an  iron 
climate.  Other  powers  exhausted  their  resources 
to  secure  the  golden  prize.  The  English  govern- 
ment abandoned  the  new  settlements  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  private  speculation.  The  results  were 
such  as  no  human  wisdom  could  anticipate.  The 
Mississippi  valley  withered  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Spain  was  beggared  by  the  gold  of  her 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines.  England  alone 
owed  her  wealth,  and  to  a  great  extent  her  safety, 
to  her  transatlantic  possessions.  New  England 
and  Virginia  were  the  master-pieces  of  English 
constructiveness. 

When  the  day  of  emancipation  came,  and  the 
overgrown  colonies  felt  able  and  impatient  to  shift 
for  themselves,  the  superiority  of  the  British  over 
the  southern  races  was  yet  more  strenuously 
asserted.  French  levity  and  Spanish  indolence 
gave  way  before  American  thriftiness  and  endur- 
ance. The  Creole  everywhere  dwindled  and  van- 
ished before  the  Yankee ;  and  the  day  is  not,  per- 
haps, beyond  the  limit  of  human  conjecture  when 
the  preponderant  element  shall  have  completed  its 
work  of  irresistible,  even  although  pacific  invasion, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  shall  lord  it  all  over  the 
continent. 

It  is  with  little  reason,  we  believe,  and  to  little 
purpose,  that  an  outcry  has  been  raised  in  England 
against  the  late  schemes  of  American  aggrandize- 
ment. The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  invasion  of 
the  Oregon  territory  by  right  of  accretion,  or  by 
whatever  name  such  conquests  and  usurpations 
may  be  designated,  are  matters  of  necessity. 
They  are  the  obvious  consequence  of  that  onward 
impulse,  of  that  go-a-headism,  which  can  only  be 
arrested  by  the  desert  or  the  ocean.  The  Yankees 
have  already  monopolized  the  name  of  Americans, 
and  the  day  will  perhaps  be  when  their  universal 
nation  and  the  New  World  shall  be  utterly  identi- 
fied. 

"  The  United  States  of  America,"  observes  Mr. 
Palmer  Putnam,  in  a  statistical  work  lately  pub- 
lished,* "occupy  an  area  of  2,300,000  square 
miles,  or  650,000  more  than  the  whole  of  Europe, 
excepting  Russia. 

"Collectively,  their  greatest  length  is  3000 
miles,  their  greatest  breadth  1700  miles. 

"  They  have  a  frontier  line  of  about  10,000,  a 
sea-coast  of  3600  miles,  and  a  lake-coast  of  1200 
miles." 

A  few  pages  farther  we  learn  that  "  the  United 
States  have  272  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands 
surveyed  and  unsold,  and  811  millions  more  which 

*  "  American  Facts,"  by  George  Palmer  Putnam.  Lon- 
don, 1845.  A  work  written  witti  remarkable  skill,  and 
containing  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  impor- 
tant topics. 


are  unsurveyed.     These  lands   are   sold  at   125 
cents  (say  55.  sterling)  per  acre,"  &c. 

With  all  this  extent  of  territory,  with  all  this 
unimproved  desert,  the  Americans  are  still  fretting 
for  want  of  elbow-room.  Still  they  drive  the  wild 
Indians  before  them  beyond  the  great  lakes,  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  beyond  all  the  limits  of  the 
regions  appointed  by  Providence  as  the  dwelling 
of  man.  They  bully  the  Mexicans  on  the  south, 
and  sympathize  with  the  Canadians  on  the  north. 
They  adopt  for  their  motto  in  their  popular  jour- 
nals,— 

"  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers  ; 
For  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  apparently 
senseless  ambition.  The  Americans  are  a  race  of 
emigrants.  The  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  based  on  a  system  of  general  migration. 
The  American  is  the  citizen  of  a  world.  His 
rights,  his  name,  his  language,  follow  him  every- 
where. A  descendant  of  pilgrims,  he  has  no  nar- 
row-minded notions  of  local  patriotism.  His 
wooden  dwelling  is  something  intermediate  be- 
tween a  European  house  and  an  Arabian  tent. 
On  the  background  of  civilization  there  opens 
before  him  a  wide  region  of  swamps  and  forests,  a 
refuge  for  the  outcasts  of  society.  Therein,  more 
than  in  any  constitutional  providence,  lies  the 
strength  of  the  republic.  As  long  as  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  lias  marshes  to  drain  and  wood- 
lands to  clear,  a  rich  soil  and  a  blessed  climate  to 
rebuild  broken  fortunes  and  soothe  disappointment, 
the  Union  can  be  in  no  imminent  danger.  As  long 
as  the  republic  is  in  possession  of  such  an  exten- 
sive means  of  ridding  itself  of  all  corrupting 
elements,  corruption  cannot  strike  deep  roots. 
Civil  and  religious  passions  may  rufl[le  the  surface, 
but  the  waters  are  too  shallow  to  be  much  troubled 
by  storms. 

Illimitedness  of  territory  is  then  essential  to  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  American  mind.  Con- 
scious of  unbounded  existence,  the  Yankee  moves 
to  his  aim,  circumscribed  only  by  the  natural  orbit 
of  his  individual  powers.  He  apprehends  no 
encroachments,  brooks  no  obstruction.  He  relies 
on  no  intervention  of  miraculous  agents.  Hence 
his  life  is  movement,  not  struggle.  He  is  active, 
not  restless.  His  interests  naturally  harmonize 
with  social  welfare.  His  private  efforts  are  easily 
identified  with  the  forwarding  of  the  good  of  the 
state.  In  a  land  of  universal  suffrage  he  has  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  violence  or  conspiracy.  His 
equanimity  in  social  life  has  a  soothing  influence 
on  his  domestic  afl^ections.  At  home  and  abroad 
the  American  is  rational,  resigned,  and  hopeful. 
Disappointed  in  one  branch  of  industry  he  calmly 
turns  to  another.  A  bankrupt  in  the  east  he  sets 
up  in  a  new  line  of  business  in  the  west_.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the  battle  he  is  now  engaged  in, 
the  "  far  west"  always  offers  a  safe  and  honorable 
retreat.  Hence  that  "  far  west"  must  needs  be 
inexhaustible,  it  must  expand  in  proportion  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  population.  From  Virginia 
to  Kentucky,  and  hence  to  Arkansas,  Texas, 
and  the  Oregon,  down  to  the  western  shore,  all 
must  be  appropriated  by  one  sweeping  inroad. 
Whenever  the  overwhelming  tide  be  arrested  or 
forced  back  by  material  causes,  then  it  may  be 
time  to  look  out  for  an  awful  reaction.  Evils 
which  the  safety-valves  of  emigration  either 
averted  or  palliated  will  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
intensity.     Civil  dissensions,  which  have  hitherto 
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been  rankling  in  a  few  ambitious  breasts,  will  arm 
the  several  members  of  the  Union  against  one 
another.  Large  standing  armies,  hotly  disputed 
boundaries,  insane  wars,  treacherous  diplomacy — 
all  the  calamities  of  European  strife,  will  rend  the 
bosom  of  that  republic  which  "equals  Europe  in 
size,"  and  such  disasters  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
one  kindred  race  will  be  aggravated  by  the  wonted 
inveteracyof  brotherly  feuds.  The  shrewd  calcu- 
lating New  Englander,  the  hot-headed  Kentuck- 
ian,  the  bloody-minded  Mississippian,  are  already 
virtually  separated  by  sheer  incompatibility  of 
temper ;  and  Congress  is  only  a  tournament,  in 
which  the  battles  of  after-ages  are  faintly  but 
unmistakably  shadowed  forth. 

All  these,  however,  although  in  our  mind  una- 
voidable, are  as  yet  remote  contingencies  ;  and  the 
American  statesmen  of  all  parties,  by  so  unani- 
mously concurring  in  their  late  measures  of  terri- 
torial enlargement,  seem  to  evince  an  undefinable 
dread  of  such  probable  issue,  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  ward  it  off  by  a  farther  extension  of  their  migra- 
tory system. 

Not  that  the  Mexican  or  British  North  Amer- 
ican territories  may  not  be  considered,  even  now, 
as  widely  open  to  Yankee  speculation,  but  the 
United  States,  who  have  given  the  first  instance 
of  a  colonization  without  emigration  as  it  were,  are 
bent  upon  claiming  as  home  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  their  wild  pioneers  and  squatters  may 
set  their  foot,  and  determmed  that  emigration  shall 
add  to  their  territory  what  it  wonld  otherwise  take 
from  their  population.  Therefore  if  the  Ken- 
luckian  hunter,  or  the  trapper  of  Michigan,  pursue 
their  game  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Union,  it 
is  for  the  boundary  to  stretch,  it  is  for  the  Union 
to  follow  them  (by  annexation)  to  Texas  and 
Oregon.  Every  citizen  is  an  integrant  part  of  the 
republic  ;  wherever  he  may  choose  his  abode,  he  is 
understood  to  carry  his  stars  and  stripes — in  fact, 
the  republic  itself  along  with  him. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  this  system,  we  do  not  see  what  honor  or 
advantage  England  or  Europe  may  obtain  by  inter- 
fering with  it.  War  in  America,  with  whatsoever 
result  it  might  be  crowned,  would  never  be 
attended  with  any  permanent  success.  England 
has  fought  but  too  long  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
out  lieutenant-governors  to  unprofitable  colonies. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  British  trade 
has  gained  by  the  emancipation  of  the  States.  The 
day  may  equally  come  when  the  independence  of 
the  Canadas,  nay  of  all  the  British  Transatlantic 
and  Australian  colonies,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  mutual  expediency.  What  of  it?  The 
British  race  will  not  the  less  have  settled  and 
thriven  on  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  earth.  Old 
England  will  not  the  less  be  the  centre  of  a  hun- 
dred New  Englands.  It  is  not  by  the  appointment 
of  a  few  executive  ofiicers,  or  Isy  stationing  idle 
garrisons  in  those  provinces,  but  by  imparting  to 
them  the  advantages  of  her  industry,  learning,  and 
civilization  that  Great  Britain  may  exercise  a  last- 
ing supremacy  over  them.  It  is  not  by  squabbling 
against  rights  of  search  and  boundary  lines  in  a 
desert,  that  kindred  nations  can  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  common  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity.  All  struggles  between  England  and 
the  eldest  of  her  colonies,  were  the  latter  even  to 
carry  into  effect  her  ambitious  views  by  armed 
conquest  and  usurpation,  would  be  equally  un- 
natural and  impolitic.  But  if  her  new  possessions 
are  either  the  result  of  purchase,  as  in  the  case  of 


Louisiana  and  Florida,  or  of  spontaneous  edition 
and  pacific  aggregation,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Texas — however  such  transactions  may  be  affected 
by  diplomatic  intrigues  and  party  manoeuvres — 
what  right  can  England  have  to  find  fault  or  what 
object  in  meddling  with  it  1 

The  Oregon  question  is  indeed  of  a  more  com- 
plicate nature.  The  honor  of  the  British  crown  is 
equally  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  remotest 
territories  of  the  empire.  Yield  only  one  inch, 
and  there  will  be  no  end  of  Yankee  blustering  and 
bravado.  No  man  of  sense  would  recommend 
peaceful  measures  in  presence  of  an  arrogant  ad- 
versary ;  for  what  says  the  Italian  proverb? 
"  Colui  che  si  fa  pecora,  il  lupo  se  la  mangia," 
and  England  has  wolves  enough  around  her  ready 
to  show  their  teeth  the  moment  she  betrays  the 
slightest  symptom  of  sheepishness. 

But  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Canadians  is  a 
very  thankless  task.  It  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be  in  the  nature  of  colonies  to  cling  to 
the  fatherland  as  long  only  as  they  are  compelled 
to  hang  helplessly  on  its  support.  It  is  idle  to 
rely  on  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.  Sam  Slick 
himself,  the  most  faithful  subject  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  can  find  no  better  argument  to 
bind  the  Bluenoses  to  their  allegiance  than  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  consumption  of  their 
beef  and  pork  by  the  standing  garrison  at  Hali- 
fax. 

Were  then,  one  day,  those  colonies  to  discover 
that  their  real  interests  lie  the  other  way,  were 
they  to  raise  a  unanimous  cry  for  independence  or 
for  afiiliation  as  members  of  the  Republican  Union, 
the  armed  interference  on  the  part  of  England,  how- 
ever unavoidable,  would  in  the  end  prove  vain  and 
improvident. 

England  and  America  have  had  already  too  many 
international  wars,  and  indulged  but  too  long  their 
feelings  of  mutual  animosity.  There  can  be  no 
rational  ground  of  jealousy  between  them.  Even 
the  war  of  independence  was  a  comparatively 
bloodless  and  guiltless  struggle.  There  was  much 
firmness  and  earnestness,  but  very  little  exaspera- 
tion of  parties.  The  whole  matter  was  contro- 
verted and  settled  between  two  nations  of  men.  It 
was  all  fair  play,  it  was  a  legitimate  debate  of 
right  and  wrong,  something  like  a  difference 
arising  between  brothers  at  the  division  of  their 
paternal  inheritance.  There  was  no  sacking  of 
cities,  no  shooting  of  prisoners,  no  military  execu- 
tions, none  of  the  horrors  and  calamities  which 
civil  war  is  but  too  apt  to  exhibit  in  some  even  of 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  Such  a 
contest  should  have  left  no  rancor  in  the  heart  of 
either  victor  or  vanquished.  That  fraternal  dis- 
pute is  already  so  far  back  in  the  past  as  to  admit 
of  a  ready  and  total  oblivion.  It  is  most  important 
to  both  parties  that  there  should  be  harmony  and 
good  understanding  between  them. 

It  is  this  rankling  ill-will  and  mutual  back-biting 
that  we  deplore,  even  more  than  the  prospect  of 
open  hostilities.  If  the  boundary  line  across  the 
Oregon  is  deemed  a  fit  bone  of  contention,  let  it  be 
fought  out  at  once,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  it. 
But  the  torrents  of  dastardly  abuse,  the  bullying 
and  bragging,  the  "  Yankee-doodleing,"  and 
the  "  Britishers-lick-all-the-world-and-we-lick-the- 
Britishers,"  are  unworthy  of  Anglo-Saxon  manli- 
ness, and  have  a  tendency  to  disgrace  the  cause  of 
social  progress,  of  which  both  nations  are  so  amply 
qualified  to  lead  the  van. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  belongs  to  neither 
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party,  nor  is  he  a  subject  or  a  friend  of  any  of 
those  potentates  to  whom  British  or  American 
prosperity  is  an  eyesore.*  He  has  become 
attached  to  both  countries  by  a  long  residence, 
and  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  which  side 
the  blame  of  ungenerous  feelings  should  be  more 
justly  laid  ;  for  if  the  Yankee  is  louder  and  more 
intemperate  in  his  senseless  braggardism,  the  Eng- 
lish is  deeper  and  more  inexorable  in  his  unchari- 
table scorn.  Brother  Jonathan's  malice  is  noisy 
and  exaggerate,  anxious  and  fretful,  as  if  seeking 
in  excitement  an  assurance  which  it  cannot  find  in 
inward  conviction.  John  Bull's  ill-will  is  cool  and 
deliberate,  it  is  the  result  of  treasured  wrongs,  it 
is  the  rancor  of  a  man  who  fancies  himself  worsted 
in  an  unfair  combat,  and  who  disdains  to  waste  in 
vain  threats  and  abuse  the  condensed  wrath  to 
which  he  hopes  to  give  vent  on  a  more  equal  field, 
in  a  more  decisive  encounter. 

Notwithstanding  these  festering  sores,  however, 
peace  has  been  hitherto  maintained  and  may  con- 
tinue till  the  two  nations  have  outlived  their 
illiberal  prepossessions.  The  Oregon  question,  we 
hope,  will  have  no  worse  consequence  than  the 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  boundary  line  four  or 
five  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  for  diplomacy  alone 
to  remove  the  causes  of  the  evil,  however  efficient 
it  may  prove  in  arresting  or  averting  its  effects. 
English  and  Americans  must  be  brought  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Any  book  to  that  purpose, 
were  it  even  but  a  bare  exposition  of  facts,  as  the 
one  we  mentioned  by  Mr.  Putnam,  if  written  in  a 
fair,  candid  spirit,  must  be  received  with  thankful- 
ness, as  the  work  of  a  well-meaning  man,  anxious 
to  do  away  with  prejudice,  and  to  hold  forth  the 
olive-branch.  Every  line  that  is  written  in  Eng- 
land is  almost  invariably  read  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  English  see  little  about 
America,  except  uncharitable  caricatures  or  prosy 
rhapsodies. 

Let  us,  for  once,  hear  a  Yankee  pro  domo  sua, 
and  whilst  we  take  the  briefest  survey  of  the 
several  topics  started  in  Putnam's  volume,  we  will 
add  such  remarks  as  our  personal  experience  may 
occasionally  suggest. 

The  United  States  are  as  yet  an  essentially  agri- 
cultural region  ;  a  farm  or  plantation  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  crops 
of  grain,  corn,  and  potatoes,  is  equal  to  nearly 
755,200,000  bushels,  and  as  the  population  amounts 
to  17,062,666,  it  affords  an  average  of  42^  bushels 
to  each  inhabitant ;  allow'ng,  therefore,  ten  bush- 
els far  each  person — man,  woman,  and  child — 
(which  is  double  the  usual  allowance  as  estimated 
in  Europe)  they  have  a  surplus  which  would 
amply  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain. 

All  this  prodigious  quantity  of  bread,  with  a 
corresponding  abundance  of  cattle  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  coals,  and  ice, 
and  the  fruit  of  all  climates,  must  constitute  a 
wealth  unparalleled  on  earth,  and  easily  account  for 
the  most  important  and  consoling  fact  connected 
with  America,  that  of  being  the  first  community  in 
the  world  hardly  exhibiting  an  instance  of  pauper- 
ism and  mendicity. 

All  this  state  of  blissful  prosperity,  however,  is 
to  be  considered  as  merely  transitory,  and  result- 
ing from  the  disproportion  between  the  extent  of 

*  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  all  the 
opinions  of  our  friend.  We  differ  with  him  on  some 
points.— O.  Y. 


land  and  the  number  of  its  cultivators.  America 
also  is  no  Eden.  The  New  England  States,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  are  almost 
irreclaimably  barren.  The  soil  of  Virginia  did  not 
prove  inexhaustible  ;  thousands  of  its  old  planters 
are  daily  shifting  their  home  to  the  west.  The 
climate  is  even  more  fickle  and  unsafe  than  that 
of  Great  Britain — murderously  inclement  in  the 
north,  fatally  unhealthy  in  the  south.  The  heat 
and  drought  of  many  a  summer  have  blasted  a 
whole  year's  harvest  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Against  this  inconvenience,  it  is  true,  the  re- 
nov^'ned  meteorologist,  Mr.  Espy,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  provided  when  he  presented  his  plans  to  Con- 
gress, offering  to  throw  a  spell  on  the  storms,  and 
sell  rain  by  the  bucket.  Mr.  Espy  has,  however, 
proved  no  prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  the  evil 
endures  in  all  its  unmitigated  severity. 

All  .these  adverse  circumstances,  however,  are 
as  yet  bravely  overcome,  and  will  be  so  so  long  as 
an  active  and  enterprising  population  unites  in  its 
endeavors  against  them,  so  long  as  British  hardi- 
hood counteracts  the  effects  of  an  enervating  cli- 
mate, (for  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the 
natives  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the  south, 
dwindle  both  in  mind  and  body  after  a  few  gene- 
rations, and  contract  habits  of  indolence  and  list- 
lessness  almost  Asiatic.)  For  years  and  ages  to 
come,  so  long  as  man  has  only  physical  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  he  will  have  to  apprehend  no  dis- 
appointment from  the  broad  lands  allotted  to  him 
by  Providence.  But  if  ever  anarchy  and  division, 
civil  wars,  and  all  the  evils  from  Pandora's  box, 
are  suffered  to  ravage  the  Union,  it  will  soon  be 
seen  what  the  unbounded  fertility  of  America 
really  amounts  to.  The  future  "  King  of  New 
England,"  the  *'  Emperor  of  New  York,"  and  the 
"  Sultan  of  South  Carolina,"  will  be  found  in  pos- 
session of  states  hardly  equalling  in  territorial  pro- 
ducts those  European  states  which  the  upstart 
colonies  so  widely  surpass  in  extent. 

American  industry,  however,  will  not  be  found 
unprepared  against  all  contingencies  of  agricultural 
distress.  With  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in 
actual  operation,  with  fifty  different  lines  of  canals, 
with  coal-fields  seven  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
with  above  1,000,000  of  people  employed  in  manu- 
factures or  trade,  with  a  commerce  "  second  to 
that  of  no  other  nation,  Great  Britain  excepted," 
the  United  States  can  be  at  no  loss  for  sources  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  were  even  the  agricul- 
tural reports  to  present  a  less  cheerful  prospect. 
To  say  nothing  of  their  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  merchant  ships,  of  their  exhibitions  of  art 
and  trade,  where  they  evince  an  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness to  which  European  machinery  will, 
ere  long,  be  made  tributary  ;  the  people  who  can 
send  us  a  yearly  supply  of  60,000  wooden  clocks  ; 
who  in  four  or  five  years  turn  the  scales  in  that 
humble  but  extensive  branch  of  industry  against 
its  original  German  importers ;  a  people  who 
speculate  on  the  very  waters  of  their  ponds,  and 
send  ice  northward — need  stand  in  no  dread  of 
competition,  and  bid  fair  to  grapple  with,  and 
eventually  beat  their  masters,  at  their  own 
weapons. 

But  there  is  one  feature  connected  with  Ameri- 
can trade  which  is  even  more  interesting  to  us 
than  its  brilliant  success.  The  horrors  of  the  mill, 
the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  the  British  manu- 
facturer, are  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waters.  Public  prosperity  is  not  there  necessarily 
based   on   the   mental    and   bodily   sufferings   of 
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millions  of  degraded  beings.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  not  promoted  at  the  expense  of  outraged 
humanity.  (These  remarks  would  not  equally 
apply  to  the  slave-holding  states.)  The  mill- 
owner  is  a  man  in  America,  and  he  never  forgets 
that  the  workers  in  his  employment  are,  like  him, 
created  in  God's  image.  Lowell,  and  its  *' three 
miles  of  factory  girls,  their  silk  stockings,  their 
parasols,  their  lyceums,  reading-rooms,  their  piano 
and  literary  magazines,"  constitute  a  realized 
Utopia  of  a  manufacturing  dfstrict ;  they  are, 
however,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  that 
material  well-being  which  we  have  seen  arising  in 
America  out  of  unboundedness  of  space.  As  long 
as  the  inhabitants  are  six  or  seven  to  the  square 
mile,  as  long  as  a  fine  estate  is  to  be  bought  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  the  Lowell  manufac- 
turer has  no  chance  of  enlisting  w^orkmen,  unless 
it  be  upon  the  handsomest  terms,  or  of  keeping 
them  to  their  looms  except  by  the  most  humane 
treatment ;  and  this  independence  of  the  operative 
in  the  north  aggravates  by  contrast  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  fellow-laborer,  the  bondman  of  the 
south. 

No  one,  except  the  slave,  is  immovably  wedded 
to  his  trade  in  America.  No  one  who  has  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  position  need  look  far  for 
the  means  of  bettering  himself.  There  is  scarcely 
a  man  in  the  Union  who  has  not  tried  his  hand  at 
different  employments.  John  Pierpont,  who  is 
now  an  eminent  divine,  and  no  mean  poet  and 
scholar,  in  Boston,  has  been  by  turns  a  merchant, 
a  physician,  and  lawyer.  His  Excellency  Edward 
Everett  set  up  at  first  as  a  Unitarian  preacher, 
then  as  a  Greek  professor  ;  hence  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  student  in  Germany,  to  resume  after- 
wards his  duties  as  a  teacher,  till  he  was  elected 
member  of  Congress,  governor  of  his  native  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  at  last  appointed  American 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

We  are  thus  natnrally  led  to  the  other  great 
corner-stone  on  which,  too^ether  with  vastness  of 
unoccupied  territory,  reposes  the  fair  edifice  of 
American  prosperity  ;  we  mean  cheap  and  univer- 
sal education.  Every  one  is  conversant  with  the 
fact,  that  "  before  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  a  roof  to  their  huts  they  built  a 
school."  Ever  since  the  school  has  been  an  object 
of  main  necessity  in  American  life.  The  United 
Slates  have  now  one  hundred  and  eight  colleges 
in  operation.  They  have  3248  academies  and  gram- 
mar-schools, with  164,270  scholars,  and  47,207 
primary  schools,  with  1,845,113  scholars,  of  these 
468,323  at  the  public  charge,  and  only  half  a 
million  of  white  people  unable  to  read  or  write  : 
two-thirds  of  these  "  foreigners,"  that  is  English, 
Irish,  or  German  emigrants. 

To  these  and  other  important  facts  relating  to 
the  superiority  of  the  American  system  of  edu- 
cation, we  must  briefly  add  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

That  with  the  exception  of  three  colleges,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
few  of  the  institutions  dignified  with  the  titles  of 
University  are  even  such  as  might  be  expected  of 
an  incipient  state  of  society ;  that  most  of  them 
have  been  established  with  narrow-minded,  sec- 
tarian views  ;  that,  owing  to  this  same  bigoted 
illiberality,  even  the  three  old  colleges  above- 
mentioned  are  far  from  proving  as  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  their  ample  means  and  endowments 
would  enable  them  to  do.  That  Harvard  college, 
for  instance,  which  is  well  calculated  to  educate 


1000  students,  with  thirty  professors,  and  an  ex- 
cellent law  school,  has  only  250.  Yale  college, 
with  thirty-five  professors,  among  them  men  of 
high  distinction,  only  numbers  383  students,  and 
Virginia  University  only  musters  170  ;  and  this  not 
indeed  from  any  ungenerous  exclusiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  themselves  (for  the  two 
former,  although  originally  built  for  peculiar  sects, 
are  now  open  to  all  denominations  ;  and  the  latter 
like  London  University,  was  expressly  founded  on 
neutral  and  independent  grounds)  but  from  the  in- 
tolerant bigotry  of  the  people  of  all  sects,  who  will 
rather  waste  their  money  for  the  erection  of  inef- 
ficient and  perishable  institutions  without  number, 
than  trust  their  children  to  professors  belonging  to 
a  different  religious  persuasion.  The  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  is  no  more  a  fair  test  of 
the  spread  of  education  than  a  multitude  of  churches 
is  of  the  prevalence  of  a  true  religious  spirit ;  and 
it  is  vain  to  urge  the  "  comparative  youth"  of  the 
country  as  a  plea  for  the  imperfect  state  of  its  col- 
legiate establishments.  "  Fifteen  millions  of  free- 
men" ought  to  aflford  something  better  than  108 
petty,  starving,  wrangling  divinity  schools. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  observe  that,  however 
great  the  respect  we  owe  the  names  of  Silliman, 
Story,  Longfellow,  and  a  few  others,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  three  above-named  colleges,  the  in- 
structors in  those  American  institutions  are  men  of 
less  than  middling  capacity  ;  in  America,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  more  than  anywhere  else,  no 
man  who  can  do  better  will  be  a  schoolmaster. 
The  trade  is  neither  well  paid  nor  respected  ;  and 
in  a  country  presenting  such  a  variety  of  resources 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  in  a  country  where 
the  clergyman  is  a  ruler,  the  lawyer  a  potentate, 
the  merchant  a  prince,  who  but  the  mean-spirited 
and  pusillanimous  would  content  to  limit  his  facul- 
ties to  the  plodding  drudgery  of  the  school-room  ? 
A  few  high-minded  philanthropists  like  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  and  a  few  pedagogical  amateurs  like 
Dr.  Alcott,  will,  theoretically,  in  a  magniloquent 
lecture,  or  in  a  neat  article  in  the  "  Annals  of 
Education,"  descant  on  the  "sublimity  of  the 
teacher's  mission,"  but  in  sober  reality,  in  the 
country  villages  in  the  new  settlements,  where  the 
slave-driver,  the  pork-butcher,  the  house-earpenter, 
are  better  fed  and  lodged,  and  enjoy  more  social 
consideration  and  political  importance  than  the 
keeper  of  a  school,  the  teacher's  desk  must  be  but 
too  often  occupied  by  men  unfitted  for  their  sacred 
duty,  no  less  from  mental  incapacity  than  from 
actual  worthlessness  of  character.  Except  the 
cases,  happily  not  unfrequent,  in  which  the  parson 
and  schoolmaster's  offices  are  vested  in  the  same 
person,  our  own  experience  aflbrded  but  too 
ample  a  confirmation  of  our  melancholy  asser- 
tion. 

It  is  no  less  to  be  regretted  that  academical  stu- 
dies in  the  United  States  are  pursued  with  that  in- 
decent hurry  which,  from  the  notorious  storming 
of  a  tahle-d'hote  to  the  proceedings  of  congress, 
characterizes  every  phasis  of  American  life.  Law- 
yers and  surgeons  are  allowed  to  practise  after  a 
short  period  of  three  years'  schooling.  Batches  of 
new-fangled  priests,  doctors,  attorneys,  and  school- 
masters, are  almost  daily  packed  off  to  the  west, 
scarcely  five  or  six  terms  after  they  entered  col- 
lege, with  a  vague  understanding  that  they  will  at 
some  future  period  revisit  Alma  Mater  and  com- 
plete their  education,  if  a  few  years  of  professional 
success  enable  them  to  defray  further  academical 
expenses. 
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"With  all  these  faults,  however,  nothing  can 
compare  with  the  activity,  ubiquity,  and  universal- 
ity of  American  education.  What  with  its  50,563 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  with  its  perma- 
nent fund  of  jG2, 000,000  invested  in  the  support 
of  elementary  instruction  in  New  York,  and  above 
.£500,000  in  the  small  state  of  Connecticut ;  with 
its  900,000  volumes  scattered  in  small  but  select 
public  collections  all  over  the  country ;  with  lyce- 
ums,  mechanic  institutes,  and  literary  associations, 
even  in  the  most  insignificant  villages — the  lecture 
everywhere  superseding  the  play  and  the  opera  as 
a  popular  amusement ;  with  1640  newspapers,  with 
cheap  publications,  helping  families  even  in  the 
narrowest  circumstances  to  the  luxury  of  a  private 
library  ;  with  classical  universities  for  ladies,  (at 
Troy  and  Albany,)  numbering  from  200  to  300  pu- 
pils, it  must  go  hard,  indeed,  with  America,  if  it 
does  not  realize  the  wildest  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge. 

How  far  these  intellectual  advantages  may  con- 
tribute to  the  moral  improvement  and  to  the  well- 
being  and  contentment  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
would  be  a  very  different,  and  indeed  an  extremely 
arduous  question  to  answer.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpose,  we  believe,  to  refer  to  the  statistics  of 
crime.  It  is  no  great  argument,  we  think,  to  as- 
sert with  Mr.  Putnam,  that  "  crime,  poverty,  and 
disorder,  and  the  causes  of  bad  faith,"  belong  to 
the  class  of  "  uneducated  foreigners."  Reading 
and  writing  alone  make  no  man  better ;  not  at  least 
whilst  the  most  worthless  newspapers,  and  most 
corrupting  pamphlets,  are  sure  of  the  widest  circu- 
lation ;  not  whilst  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  no- 
torious adulterer  of  one  country,  are  hailed  as  the 
most  popular  teachers  and  lecturers  in  another  ! 

The  unfrequency  of  crime  may  be  owing  to  a 
hundred  causes  besides  the  propagation  of  useful 
knowledge  ; — to  a  long  prevalence  of  peace  and 
order,  to  a  vigilant  police,  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  to  a  hypocritical  construction 
put  upon  that  ambiguous  saying  so  rife  among 
Yankee  utilitarians,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  poli- 
cy," making  the  basest  rogue  deal  in  virtue,  as  the 
safest  and  easiest  line  of  business. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  a  fact,  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  most  immediate  effects  of  the  wide-spreading 
education,  that  the  Americans  are  the  most  discon- 
tented race  in  existence.  "  Nowhere,"  said  an  in- 
telligent Salem  merchant — and  he  said  it  of  the 
wealthiest,  quietest,  and  comparatively  happiest 
place  of  its  size,  in  the  whole  American  Union — 
"  Nowhere  will  you  meet  so  mn,ny  vi?ie^ar  faces  as 
you  do  in  our  streets."  No  American  can  sit 
comfortably  in  his  chair.  Every  man  is  perpetu- 
ally striving  to  better  himself.  There  is  a  universal 
rush  from  the  useful  to  what  are  called  the  liberal 
professions.  With  an  inward  conviction,  analo- 
gous to  Sancho  Panza's,  that,  "  being  born  a  man 
he  is  fit  to  be  a  president,"  every  citizen  in  the 
Union  is  a  martyr  to  a  vague  covetousness  and  am- 
bition ;  and  that  plausible  but  unsound  system  of 
general  education  has  hitherto  had  no  better  effect 
than  to  bring  up  a  restless,  anxious  generation, 
maddened  by  the  rare  examples  of  individual,  ex- 
ceptional success ;  fretting,  wrestling,  elbowing 
each  other,  with  a  wrathful  emulation,  most  apt, 
no  doubt,  to  give  the  social  order  a  rapid  onward 
impulse,  but  no  less  tending  to  drive  all  peace  of 
mind  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  same  state  of  feverish  excitement,  which 
would  reduce  all  human  felicity  to  the  ascent  of  a 
few  steps  in  that  scale  which  rises  as  we  climb,  is 


equally  prevalent  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  iu 
old  Europe  it  is  to  a  great  extent  kept  in  check  by 
the  force  of  habit,  and  by  the  mere  law  of  necessi- 
ty. But  in  America,  without  three  millions  of 
blacks,  (whether  slaves  or  nominally  freedmen 
matters  little,)  and  without  a  periodical  supply  of 
"  uneducated  foreigners,"  all  manual  labor  would 
be  brought  to  a  stand,  the  native  American  being 
too  refined  and  instructed — too  much  alive  to  the 
dignity  of  a  "free  and  enlightened  citizen" — to 
condescend  to  the  duties  of  a  domestic  "  help,"  far 
less  to  the  work  of  a  hewer  of  stone  and  water-car- 
rier, which  "  bring  a  rational  being  to  a  level  with 
the  beast  of  burden."  We  tremble  at  a  system  of 
education  which  would  lead  us  to  rely  for  menial 
services  either  on  slavery  or  the  affluence  of  de- 
graded strangers. 

True,  the  American  is  almost  as  ready  for  a 
downfall  as  for  a  rise,  and  we  have  witnessed  not  a 
few  instances  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia  merchants, 
accustomed  to  all  the  splendor  and  luxuries  of  life 
in  their  Atlantic  cities,  driven  by  "  hard  times"  to 
their  western  back-woods,  and  brought  back  to 
that  hard,  but  wholesome,  farmer's  life  from  which 
they  or  their  fathers  had  sprung.  True,  mechan- 
ical industry  and  literary  accomplishments  are  to 
be  found  associated  in  such  characters  as  the 
"  Erudite  Blacksmith,"  or  "  Learned  Leather- 
Dresser,"  known  as  the  LL.D.  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Still  no  one  will  deny  that  the  spread  of  use- 
ful information  in  America  is  attended  with  a  mor- 
bid disquietude,  which  must  in  the  end  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  tone  of  private  and  public  morals. 

Till  men  learn  to  love  knowledge,  as  well  as 
virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  for  its  soothing,  cheering, 
humanizing  influence — till  a  truly  religious  educa- 
tion tempers  and  modifies  the  ambitious  tendencies 
of  men's  minds,  by  teaching  that  our  efforts  should 
be  turned,  not  so  much  to  overstep  the  barriers  that 
divide  us  from  the  upper  classes  as  to  fill  with 
credit  and  dignity  our  own  station  in  life — till,  in 
one  word,  the  world  adopts  as  a  social  device  the 
precept  of  the  poet, — 

"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  tne  honor  lies," 

the  institution  of  schools  can  have  no  better  effects 
than  to  add  a  thousand  artificial  wants  to  the  real 
miseries  human  nature  is  already  heir  to. 

Meanwhile  the  boasted  American  equality,  like 
Lacedemonian  freedom,  is  grounded  on  the  most 
inhuman  systems  of  helotism.  We  do  not  merely 
allude  to  negro  slavery,  for  that  is  a  deep-rooted 
and  complicated  evil  to  which  the  Americans  seem 
already  hopelessly  resigned.  The  question  of  abo- 
litionism is  adjourned  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  north-eastern  states  forsook  the  cause 
of  honesty  as  soon  as  they  deemed  it  inconsistent 
with  the  best  poliaj.  Their  feelings  of  humanity 
were  not  proof  against  their  commercial  and  politi- 
cal interests ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
"  ranting  fanatics,"  the  anti-slavery  outcry  has 
been  hashed  up  and  the  subject  dropped  as  danger- 
ous and  disorganizing.  But  we  would  rather  al- 
lude to  the  "  uneducated  foreigners"  to  whom  the 
American  citizens  show  so  little  gratitude,  and 
from  any  identity  with  whom  they  seem  to  shrink 
so  sensitively.*  Who  is  a  foreigner  in  America? 
We  cannot  admit  of  the  existence  of  American  na- 
tionality. Political  boundaries  do  not  necessarily 
imply  natural  divisions.     The  United  States  have 

*  Few  of  our  readers  can  he  unacquainted  with  the  new 
"  Native  American  Association,"  aiming  to  deprive  for- 
eigners of  all  participation  in  the  civil  rights. 
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no  language  or  literature,  no  moral  or  social  stand- 
ard, to  characterize  them  as  a  nation.  They  are 
as  yet  merely  a  political  aggregate — a  mere  excres- 
cence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
population  are  rapidly  absorbed  by,  and  assimilated 
with,  the  ruling  people.  There  is  as  much  uni- 
formity of  national  character  as  can  be  compatible 
with  a  variety  of  climate  and  employment.  Men- 
tally and  morally,  though  not  politically,  America 
is  nothing  more  than  an  English  colony.  The  best 
and  worst  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  still 
preserved  in  all  their  unblended  primitiveness.  If 
we  could  imagine  what  England  would  be  without 
Queen  Victoria,  her  lords  and  bishops,  without  the 
parks  and  mansions,  and  dull  cathedral  cities,  we 
would  have  no  inadequate  idea  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  oldest  settlements  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Life  in  New  York  and  at  Liverpool  are  much  less 
diiFerent  than  superficial  observers  would  induce  us 
to  believe.  The  affectation  of  Parisian  manners 
and  fashions  in  some  of  the  New  York  coteries  is 
truly  pitiable.  The  morals  of  a  nation  are  not  to 
be  affected  by  a  few  prints  of  the  Petit  Courrier  des 
Dames.  As  a  people,  the  Americans  are  English 
or  they  are  nothing.  Among  the  number  of  men 
almost  daily  besetting  congress  with  their  Utopian 
schemes,  there  was  a  deep  philosopher  who  pre- 
sented a  project  for  the  creation  of  a  "  national  lan- 
guage." The  creation  of  a  new  national  character 
would  be  just  as  practicable  and  plausible.  Every 
steamer  brings  a  fresh  supply  of  English  literature. 
Every  periodical  work  is  republished  almost  on  the 
day  of  its  landing.  Every  chronicle  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  every  rhapsody  of  the  Newgate  Oiron- 
icle — in  fact,  every  novel  of  English  life  in  all 
stages  finds  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  New 
World.  English  literature  is  consumed  in  Amer- 
ica almost  to  the  exclusion  of  native  productions  ; 
and  these  latter  are  little  better  than  an  echo  of  the 
former.  How  can  an  original,  an  un-English 
thought  or  feeling,  ever  spring  up  in  an  American 
mind  ?  The  Americans  write  ;  they  print  and  pub- 
lish to  an  appalling  extent.  The  works  of  some  of 
their  writers  bear  the  marks  of  veritable  genius. 
Some  of  their  novelists,  like  Cooper,  have  derived 
new  inspiration  from  the  wild  scenery  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  the  still  wilder  character  of  its  indi- 
genous inhabitants.  Some  of  their  poets,  like 
Longfellow,  have  blended  German  mysticism  and 
transcendentalism  to  the  sober  and  thoughtful  col- 
oring of  English  versification.  But  where  is  the 
poetry  of  the  New  Republic,  the  emanation  from 
an  unprecedented  state  of  human  society,  the  hymn 
of  fifteen  millions  of  men  affording  the  first  instance 
of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self-government? 
Where  is  the  portraiture  of  Yankee  society  that 
is  not  a  fac-simile  of  middle  and  low-life  in  the 
mother-country  ?  No  Act  of  Independence,  we 
believe,  no  measure  of  congress,  can  emancipate 
language  and  literature.  And  who  knows  not  the 
influence  of  language  and  literature  upon  national 
physiognomy? 

If,  therefore,  American  society  is  a  mere  rifaci- 
mento,  and  not  a  happy  one  either,  of  English  life, 
how  can  a  Briton  be  a  foreigner  in  the  United 
States'?  The  Yankee  is  a  race  of  emigrants,  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  respectable  no  less  than  of 
the  most  disreputable  characters,  and  America  an 
asylum  for  nearly  three  centuries  of  all 

"  Who  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good." 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island,  and 


some  of  the  Virginia  Cavaliers,  were  honest  men 
and  true.  Somewhat  tainted  with  hypocrisy, 
somewhat  addicted  to  fanaticism,  may  be,  but  still 
staid,  quiet,  right  honorable  men.  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  these  or  their  descendants 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  present  American 
population.  For  one  political  refugee,  a  score  of 
fortune-seekers,  bankrupts,  and  even  adventurers 
of  the  worst  description,  flocked  to  the  untenanted 
lands  of  the  new  hemisphere.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  even  more  fertile  in  loose  characters 
in  the  times  of  the  Charleses  and  Georges  than 
they  are  in  the  present  day.  New  England  and 
Virginia  were  the  New  South  Wales  of  the  two 
last  centuries.  What  of  it  ?  Rome  was  profess- 
edly the  asylum  of  all  the  robbers  and  malefactors 
of  Latium.  Did  not,  for  all  that,  the  republic  afford 
the  noblest  instances  of  manly  virtues  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  ancient  times  1  It  is  one  of  the  few 
facts  that  honor  mankind  that  a  colony  of  rogues 
may  be  converted  into  a  people  of  heroes.  The 
convicts  of  the  Australian  settlements  will  at  no 
distant  period  present  equally  favorable  results. 
There  are  inexhaustible  susceptibilities  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  heart  of  man.  Let  the  ocean  be  a  Le- 
thean river,  washing  oflT  the  stains  of  a  polluted 
existence,  and  effacing  even  the  remembrance  of 
it,  not  only  from  other  men's  minds  but  from  that 
of  the  unfortunate  offender  himself. 

"  There  is  mercy  in  heaven,"  we  may  fancy  the 
worthy  Puritans  of  old  to  have  said  to  the  erring 
brethren,  the  smuggling  vessel,  or  the  convict-ship 
landed  on  their  shores.  "  There  is  mercy  in  hea- 
ven, and  why  should  there  be  no  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  on  earth?  You  are  now  in  a  new 
land,  where  man  is  almost  alone  with  his  Maker. 
We  know  nothing,  we  ask  nothing  about  the  past ; 
we  want  hands  and  hearts ;  we  want  brothers  to 
fight  our  battles  against  the  men  and  elements  of 
this  inhospitable  region.  Let  bygones  be  bygones. 
Be  a  new  man  in  the  New  World.  God  has 
vouchsafed  us  peace  and  plenty,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  your  share." 

Such  a  beginning  is  as  honorable  to  the  "  found- 
ers of  the  American  nation" — the  Winthrops,  the 
Dudleys,  and  Bradfords — as  any  people  on  earth 
ever  started  upon.  But  why  should  the  Americans 
disavow  their  origin?  Why  should  the  immigra- 
tion of  degraded  beings  be  only  of  recent  date  ?  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  since  the  war  of  In- 
dependence, British  adventurers  rather  flocked  to 
the  Canadas,  and  the  southern  colonies ;  whereas, 
the  time  was  when  the  American  plantations  alone 
bore  the  whole  brunt  of  European  emigration,  when 
they  harbored  all  the  desperate  characters  to  whom 
the  old  countries  were  too  hot  for  comfort. 

But,  we  repeat,  what  does  that  signify?  Does 
not  England  also  receive  and  shelter  the  scum  of 
the  worst  runaways  from  the  continent?  It  is  the 
boast  and  privilege  of  a  truly  free  and  moral  com- 
munity, that  foreign  corruption  cannot  to  any  dan- 
gerous extent  make  its  way  into  its  bosom  ;  that 
its  purifying,  regenerating  influence  discounte- 
nances and  neutralizes  all  vice  ;  even  as  it  is  said 
of  some  fortunate  climates  where  all  reptiles  are 
naturally  harmless,  and  even  such  as  are  imported 
from  foreign  shores  lose  their  venom  on  landing. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  *'  six  hun- 
dred thousand  uneducated  foreigners"  now  appear- 
ing in  Mr.  Putnam's  statistics  should,  thanks  to  the 
system  of  universal  suffrage,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  turn  the  scales  in  a  general  election,  and  re- 
turn a  Polk  for  a  Tyler.  But  the  Americans  for- 
get that  that  half  million  or  million  of  foreigners, 
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uneducated  though  they  be,  constitute  the  strength 
of  the  country  in  all  its  great  achievements  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  that  without  them  and  the  ne- 
groes it  would  become  a  serious  question  who  of 
the  •'  free  and  enlightened  aliens"  is  to  do  the  hard 
work  for  their  betters.  It  is  mighty  well  for  them 
to  abuse  the  stout  Irish  boor  who  works  at  their 
canals  and  railways,  for  his  ox-like  or  mule-like 
ignorance  and  brutality ;  but  if  instruction  unfits 
the  free  citizen  for  ox- work,  let  him  bless  his  stars 
that  oxen  are  still  to  be  had  for  his  money.  For- 
eigner, indeed  !  Where  is  the  man  in  Yankee- 
land,  except  the  Red  Indian,  whose  father  or 
grandfather  was  not  at  no  very  distant  period  a  for- 
eigner ? 

For  the  rest,  nothing  is  easier  for  one  of  these 
foreigners  than  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  native,  nor 
is  the  Yankee  so  easily  made  out  in  England,  if  he 
chooses  to  disguise  his  nativity.  The  American  is 
more  of  a  second  edition  of  the  British,  than  the 
pride  of  the  latter  nation  would  readily  admit. 
There  is  an  aristocracy  in  America  with  all  its  con- 
comitant good  and  evil ;  an  aristocracy  which  re- 
sembles the  English  more  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, being  chiefly  based  on  the  ascendancy  of 
wealth ;  nothing  easier  than  to  introduce  into  the 
best  London  circles  gentlemen,  and  even  ladies, 
fresh  from  Yankee-land,  whose  manners,  tone,  and 
language  would  challenge  detection.  English 
people  are  too  apt  to  expect  that  their  patrician 
nerves  would  be  shocked  in  the  States  by  demo- 
cratic offensiveness.  Let  them  be  comforted  ;  there 
are  luxury,  refinement,  fashion,  and  exclusiveness 
in  the  American  cities,  enough  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  nicest  club-man,  or  of  the  silliest  Almack's 
lady.  A  country,  where  a  bottle  of  Madeira  is  sold 
at  twelve,  or  even  twenty-four  dollars,  is  not  to  be 
despaired  of. 

Between  two  races  bearing  such  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  one  of  which,  too,  is  so 
wholly  dependent  on  the  other,  what  good  result 
can  be  expected  of  mutual  aspersions  and  recrim- 
inations 1  It  is  but  right  to  say,  that  England 
opened  hostilities,  and  showed  some  bitterness  and 
inveteracy  in  debate.  Some  matters  of  political 
or  commercial  interest — the  copyright  question, 
the  repudiation  of  national  debt  in  some  of  the 
states,  have  given  rise  to  a  well-deserved  though 
indiscriminate  outburst  of  long-cherished  animos- 
ity. We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  the  Americans 
can  be  defended  on  such  points  on  the  plea  of  divi- 
sion, or  of  the  individual  independence  of  each  of 
the  states.  Before  Europe  and  the  world  they 
are  but  one  people  and  one  empire.  The  foul  blot 
of  slavery,  commercial  versatility,  lawlessness  and 
impunity  of  crime,  however  peculiar  to  one  part 
of  the  community,  reflect  an  equal  disgrace  on  the 
whole.  Do  not  we  hear  every  day  of  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  enterprise,  of  American  morality 
and  hospitality?  Why  then  should  we  be  told  of 
Mississippian  bowie-knife,  of  Missouri  Lynch-Iaw, 
or  Kentuckian  blackguardism?  It  is  very  conve- 
nient to  assume  virtues  as  general  and  national, 
and  repudiate  vices  as  partial  and  local.* 

Notwithstanding  their  arrogance  and  conceit, 
however,  the  Americans  keep  more  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  wish  for  nothing  better  than  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Their  bragging  and  blustering  is 
superficial  ;  in  their  heart  of  hearts  every  Yankee 
loves   and    reveres    old    England.      They    yearn 

*  Few  persons  in  England  know,  or  care  to  know,  that 
the  appellation  of  Yankee  only  applies  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  six  New  England  states.  In  this  country  the  word 
is  synonymous  with  American. 


towards  their  fatherland,  which  they  still,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  call  home,  with  an  affection 
which  needs  but  little  encouragement  to  become 
decided  enthusiasm.  The  sovereign  of  these 
realms  is  still  by  them  emphatically  styled  the 
qxteen,  as  if  no  other  female  in  the  world  wore  the 
crown  ;  and  were  the  matter  once  more  to  be  put 
to  the  vote,  among  the  most  civilized  part  of  the 
community,  it  were  diflicult  to  decide  whether  old 
English  loyalty  would  not  easily  reassert  its  ascen- 
dency. 

But  on  his  own  part  John  Bull  makes  no  mystery 
of  his  scorn  and  ill-will.  We  hardly  ever  met  an 
Englishman  who  could  talk  calmly  on  American 
affairs.  "  I  hate  Americans,"  is  the  almost  inva- 
riable introduction  to  all  John  Bull's  discourses  on 
his  undutiful  colonies.  Perhaps  his  pride  is  some- 
what nettled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  only  sig- 
nal defeat  he  has  met  with  since  time  immemorial  ; 
perhaps  also  to  his  rancor  for  the  past  is  added  a 
vague  misgiving  for  the  future. 

We  are  no  enthusiastic  admirers  of  America. 
We  are  not  partial  to  her  democratic  government, 
nor  do  we  take  much  interest  in  the  great  experi- 
ment of  a  "self-governing  nation."  But  the 
United  States  display  all  the  vigor,  earnestness, 
and  sanguineness  of  youth,  and  that  is  an  object 
of  never-failing  interest  to  a  thinking  observer. 
No  great  achievement  can  be  for  any  length  of 
time  impracticable  in  America.  No  country  can 
sooner  recover  from  the  most  awful  crises  and  most 
tremendous  reverses.  No  people  can  rely  on  more 
immediate  and  inexhaustible  resources.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  upon  America,  to  read  its  200 
years'  history,  and  not  feel  that  the  country  is  in- 
tended for  high  destinies. 

Can  it  be  that  England  looks  upon  such  projects 
with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  jealousy?  that,  like 
an  old  coquette,  she  begrudges  her  overgrown 
daughter  the  charms  that  may  one  day  hurl  her- 
self from  the  throne  ?  We  will  never  believe  it ! 
The  time  of  decline  and  fall  may  come  for  Eng- 
land as  it  came  for  other  colossal  powers  before. 
That  epoch,  however,  is,  we  trust,  incalculably 
remote  ;  and  it  is  not  by  mean  rivalry  and  uncan- 
did  abuse  that  such  catastrophe  can  be  averted  or 
even  delayed.  Let  England  follow  her  course 
with  the  energy  which  has  already  raised  her  to 
the  height  of  prosperity.  Were,  even  by  the  nat- 
ural law  of  human  vicissitudes,  the  young  to  sur- 
vive and  to  supersede  the  old,  let  her  rejoice  that 
her  dethronement  will  have  all  the  appearance  of 
a  voluntary  abdication. 

Once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Republic  of 
Sparta,  the  people  repaired  to  the  public  games 
in  a  tripartite  procession.  First  appeared  the  vet- 
erans bowed  down  by  age  and  infirmity,  and  they 
sang,  "We  have  been  brave!"  Next  came  the 
armed  youth,  the  nerve  of  the  land,  and  they 
shouted  in  all  the  exultation  of  manly  vigor, 
"We  are  the  brave!"  A  swarm  of  children 
closed  the  rear,  and  their  anthem  was,  "  We 
shall  be  brave !" 

In  the  same  manner  in  the  history  of  human 
families,  the  past  belongs  to  Greece,  to  Italy, 
to  Spain  :  England  rejoices  in  her  sway  over  the 
present.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  But 
were  it  ever  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  colonies 
beyond  the  ocean,  happy  England,  who  never 
dies — whose  ascendancy,  even  if  ever  sinking  at 
home,  rises  with  renewed  vigor  among  nations 
which  sprung  from  her  own  bosom,  which  inherit 
her  name,  her  language,  her  laws,  her  imperish- 
able lessons  of  wisdom  and  valor  I 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MANNER    AND    MATTER. A    TALE. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Along  the  dusty  highway,  and  underneath  a 
July  sun,  a  man  about  fifty,  tending  somewhat  to 
the  corpulent,  and  dressed  in  heavy  parsonic  black, 
might  have  been  seen  treading  slowly — treading 
with  all  that  quiet  caution  which  one  uses  who, 
conscious  of  fat,  trusts  his  person  to  the  influence 
of  a  summer's  sky.  Mr.  Simpson,  such  was  the 
name  of  this  worthy  pedestrian,  passed  under  the 
denomination  of  a  mathematical  tutor,  though  it 
was  now  some  time  since  he  had  been  known  to 
have  any  pupil.  He  was  now  bent  from  the  vil- 
lage of to  the  country  seat  of  Sir  John 

Steventon,  which  lay  in  its  neighborhood.  He 
had  received  the  unusual  honor  of  an  invitation  to 
dinner  at  the  great  man's  house,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently necessary  that  he  should  present  himself, 
both  his  visage  and  his  toilet,  in  a  state  of  as  much 
composure  as  possible.  The  dust  upon  his  very 
shining  hoot,  this  a  touch  from  his  pockethandker- 
chief,  before  entering  the  house,  could  remove,  and 
so  far  all  traces  of  the  road  would  be  obliterated  ; 
but  should  this  wicked  perspiration  once  fairly 
break  its  bounds,  he  well  knew  that  nothing  but 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  fall  of  night,  would  re- 
cover him  from  this  palpable  disorder.  Therefore 
it  was  that  he  walked  with  wonderful  placidity, 
making  no  one  movement  of  body  or  mind  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  task  of  progression, 
and  holding  himself  up,  so  to  speak,  within  his 
habiliments  as  if  he  and  they,  though  unavoidably 
companions  on  the  same  journey,  were  by  no 
means  intimate  or  willing  associates.  There  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  shade  from  the  hedge  that  ran 
beside  the  road,  and  although  the  shadow  still  left 
the  nobler  half  of  his  person  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  he  kept  carefully  within  such  shelter  as 
it  afforded.  If  he  encountered  any  one,  he  stood 
still  and  examined  the  foliage  of  the  hedge.  To 
dispute  the  path  in  any  other  manner,  with  the 
merest  urchin  he  might  meet,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  have  caused  excitement.  More- 
over he  was  a  meek  man,  and  in  all  doubtful  points 
yielded  to  the  claim  of  others.  Grocery  boys  and 
barrow-women  always  had  the  wall  of  him.  Our 
traveller  proceeded  so  tranquilly,  that  a  sparrow 
boldly  hopped  down  upon  the  ground  before  him  ; 
he  was  so  resolved  to  enter  into  conflict  with  no 
living  creature,  that  he  paused  till  it  had  hopped 
off  again. 

Mr.  Simpson's  toilet,  though  it  had  been  that 
day  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  with  him,  presented, 
we  fear,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  nothing  remark- 
able. K  careless  observer,  if  questioned  on  the 
apparition  he  had  met  with,  would  have  replied 
very  briefly,  that  it  was  the  figure  of  an  old  pedant 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black.  Suit  of  rusty 
black  !  And  so  he  would  dismiss  the  aggregate 
of  all  that  was  choice,  reserved,  and  precious  in  the 
wardrobe  of  Mr.  Simpson  Rusty  black,  indeed  ! 
Why,  that  dress  coat,  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  years  for  high  and  solemn  occasions,  had  con- 
tracted a  fresh  dignity  and  importance  from  every 
solemnity  with  which  it  had  been  associated.  And 
those  respectable  nether-garments,  had  they  not 
always  been  dismissed  from  service  the  moment 
he  reentered  his  own  dusty  apartment?  Had  they 
not  been  religiously  preserved  from  all  abrasion  of 
the  surface,  whether  from  cane-bottomed  chair,  or 
that  under  portion  of  the  library  table  which,  to 


students  who  cross  their  legs,  is  found  to  be  so  pe- 
culiarly pernicious  to  the  nap  of  cloth?  What 
could  have  made  them  worse  for  wear  ;  would  a 
thoughtless  world  confound  the  influence  of  the 
all-embracing  atmosphere,  with  the  wear  and  tear 
proper  to  cloth  habiliments'?  And  then  his  linen 
— would  a  careless  public  refuse  to  take  notice  that 
not  a  single  button  was  missing  from  the  shirt, 
which  in  general  had  but  one  solitary  button  re- 
maining— just  one  at  the  neck,  probably  fastened 
by  his  own  hand?  Above  all,  was  it  not  notice- 
able that  he  was  not  to-day  under  the  necessity  of 
hiding  one  hand  behind  him  under  the  lappets  of 
his  coat,  and  slipping  the  other  down  his  half-open 
umbrella,  lo  conceal  the  dilapidated  gloves,  but 
could  display  both  hands  with  perfect  candor  to 
public  scrutiny  ?  Were  all  these  singular  merits 
to  pass  unacknowledged,  to  be  seen  by  no  one,  or 
seen  only  by  himself? 

It  was  an  excellent  wish  of  Burns' — 

"  Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  !" 

But  it  would  be  a  still  more  convenient  thing  if 
some  power  would  give  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
faculty  of  seeing  us  as  we  see  ourselves.  It  would 
produce  a  most  comfortable  state  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  on  no  subject  would  it  operate  more  favorably 
than  on  that  of  dress.  Could  we  spread  over  be- 
holders the  same  happy  delusion  that  rests  on  our- 
selves, what  a  magical  change  would  take  place  in 
the  external  appearance  of  society  !  Mr.  Simpson 
is  not  the  only  person  who  might  complain  that  the 
world  will  not  regard  his  several  articles  of  attire 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  himself.  We  know 
a  very  charming  lady,  who  when  she  examines  her 
kid  gloves,  doubles  her  little  fist,  and  then  pro- 
nounces— they  will  do — forgetful  that  she  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  doubling  her  pretty  fist  in  the  face  of 
every  one  that  she  speaks  to — and  that,  therefore, 
others  will  not  take  exactly  the  same  point  of  view 
as  herself. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  sun,  our  mathe- 
matician contrived  to  deliver  himself  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation  at  the  mansion  of  Sir  John 
Steventon.  We  pass  over  the  ceremony  of  dinner, 
and  draw  up  the  curtain  just  at  that  time  when  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  reassembled  in  the 
drawing-room. 

We  look  round  the  well-dressed  circle,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  we  can  discover  our  worthy 
friend.  At  length,  after  a  minute  research,  we 
find  him  standing  alone  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  room.  He  is  apparently  engaged  in  examin- 
ing the  bust  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  which 
stands  there  upon  its  marble  pedestal.  He  has 
almost  turned  his  back  upon  the  company.  Any 
one,  from  his  attitude,  might  take  him  for  a  ct)n- 
noisseur,  perhaps  an  artist,  absorbed  in  his  critical 
survey.  But  so  far  is  he  from  being  at  the  present 
moment  drawn  away  by  his  admiration  of  the  fine 
arts,  that  we  question  whether  he  even  sees  the  bust 
that  is  standing  upright,  face  to  face,  before  him. 
He  has  got  into  that  corner,  and  knows  not  how  to 
move  from  it.  He  knows  not  where  else  to  put 
himself,  or  what  else  to  be  looking  at.  The  scene 
in  which  he  finds  himself  has,  from  the  solitude  of 
his  later  years,  become  strange  and  embarrassing. 
The  longer  he  stands  there,  the  more  impossible 
does  it  seem  for  him  to  get  away,  or  even  to  turn 
round  and  face  the  company.  The  position  of  the 
valorous  Schmelzle,  who  having  read  upon  a  board 
the  notice  "  that  spring  guns  were  set  upon  the 
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premises,"  trembled  as  much  to  retreat  as  to  ad- 
vance, to  move  a  foot  backwards  or  forwards,  or  in 
any  direction,  but  stood  grazing  at  the  formidable 
announcement,  was  scarcely  more  painful  than  that 
of  Simpson.  Although  probably  not  a  single  per- 
son in  the  room  was  taking  the  least  notice  of  his 
movements,  he  felt  that  every  eye  was  upon  him. 
The  color  was  mounting  in  his  cheek.  Every  mo- 
ment his  situation  was  becoming  more  intolerable. 
We  are  afraid  that  he  would  soon  have  committed 
something  very  absurd — have  broken  from  his 
moorings  with  a  shout — or  dispelled  the  sort  of 
nightmare  that  was  stifling  him  by  some  violent 
gesture,  perhaps  by  dealing  a  blow  at  that  bust 
which  stood  there  so  placidly  before  him,  just  as 
the  poor  youth  did  at  the  British  Museum,  who 
threw  a  stone  at  the  Portland  vase,  to  prove  that 
he  was  also  a  man,  and  had  volition,  and  was  not 
to  be  looked  into  stone  by  the  Gorgon  of  society. 
Fortunately,  however,  Sir  John  Steventon  him- 
self came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Simpson,"  said  the  baronet  point- 
ing to  the  bust,  "  do  you  trace  a  resemblance?" 

Mr.  Simpson  was  so  overjoyed  to  have  at  length 
some  one  at  hand  to  whom  he  migiit  speak,  or 
seem  to  be  speaking,  and  so  connect  himself  with 
the  society  around  him,  that  to  the  simple  question 
he  made  not  one  only,  but  several  answers,  and 
very  dissimilar  ones  too.  In  the  same  breath  he 
found  it  a  likeness,  yet  not  very  like,  and  ended 
with  asking  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Sir  John  Steventon  smiled,  and  after  one  or  two 
indifferent  observations,  led  Mr.  Simpson  apart 
into  a  little  study  or  sanctum  of  his  own,  which 
communicated  with  the  drawing-room.  It  will  be 
naturally  concluded  that  there  existed  some  pecu- 
liar reason  for  the  invitation  passed  on  our  humble 
mathematician,  who  was  not  altogether  the  person, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  find  himself  a 
guest  at  rich  men's  tables.  The  following  con- 
versation will  explain  this  departure  from  the 
usual  course  of  things,  and  the  respectable  conven- 
tions of  society. 

"  You  were  some  years,"  said  Sir  John,  "a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott?  " 

"  I  was,"  responded  Mr.  Simpson,  '*  and  pre- 
pared his  son  for  Cambridge.  Had  the  young 
man  lived" 

"  He  would,  I  am  sure,"  politely  interrupted 
Sir  John,  "  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of 
your  instruction.  I  am,  as  you  may  be  aware,  the 
executor  of  Mr.  Scott.  That  centleman  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  exertions  you  made,  and 
the  interest  you  took  in  his  son,  that,  on  your 
quitting  him,  he  presented  you,  I  believe,  with  an 
annuity  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  enjoyed  during  your 
life.  This  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the 
chief  source  of  your  income." 

"  The  only  one,"  answered  Mr.  Simpson. 
"  For  although  I  willingly  proclaim  myself  tutor 
of  mathematics,  because  a  title,  no  matter  what,  is 
a  protection  from  the  idle  curiosity  of  neighbors ; 
yet,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  my  life  is,  indeed, 
devoted  to  science  for  the  love  of  science  itself, 
and  with  the  hope  of  enrolling  my  name,  although 
the  very  last  and  humblest,  amongst  those  who 
have  perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  extended  their  application.  I  have  already 
conceived,  and  in  part  executed  a  work." 

Mr.  Simpson  was  launching  on  the  full  tide  of 
his  favorite  subject.  He  thought,  as  good  simple 
creatures  always  do,  that  he  could  not  make  a  bet- 
ter return  for  the  hospitalities  of  the  rich  man, 


than  by  pouring  out  his  whole  heart  before  him. 
Sad  mistake  which  these  simple  people  fall  into  ! 
The  rich  man  cares  nothing  for  their  heart,  and  is 
very  susceptible  to  ennui. 

"Very  good,"  interrupted  Sir  John,  "very 
good  ;  but  with  regard  to  this  annuity.  I  have 
not  yet  looked  over  the  papers  relating  to  it,  and 
I  hope,  for  your  sake,  1  shall  find  it  properly 
secured." 

"  I  have  a  deed  formally  drawn  up." 

"True,  true;  and  I  hope  all  will  be  found 
straightforward  in  this,  and  in  other  affairs  of  the 
testator,  and  that  nothing  will  compel  me  to  call 
in  the  assistance  or  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  administering  the  estate.  In  that  case, 
although  your  claim  might  be  ultimately  substan- 
tiated, yet  the  payment  of  your  annuity  might,  for 
some  years,  be  suspended." 

"I  pray  God  not!"  exclaimed  our  man  of 
science  with  some  trepidation.  "I  have  lived  so 
much  alone,  so  entirely  amongst  my  figures  and 
diagrams,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  of 
whom  I  could  borrow  sixpence." 

"Well,  I  trust,"  resumed  Sir  John,  after  a 
short  pause,  'i  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
applying  to  a  Court  of  Chancery.  There  ought  to 
be  none.  There  is  but  one  child,  Mrs.  Vincent, 
whom  you  have  seen  this  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  great  essential  is  to  keep  prying  and 
meddlesome  attorneys  from  thrusting  themselves 
into  the  business.  You  acted  as  confidential  sec- 
retary as  well  as  tutor,  while  you  were  domiciled 
with  Mr.  Scott." 

"Idid." 

"  There  was  a  pecuniary  transaction  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Scott,  to  which  I  think  you  were 
privy." 

"  A  loan  often  thousand  pounds,  for  which  you 
gave  your  bond." 

"  Exactly.  I  see  you  are  informed  of  that  cir- 
cumstance. You  are  not,  perhaps,  equally  well 
informed  that  that  bond  was  cancelled  ;  that  the 
debt,  in  short,  was  paid.  This  happened  after 
you  had  left  Mr.  Scott.  But  although,  as  I  tell 
you,  this  debt  no  longer  exists,  yet  it  might  create 
a  great  embarrassment  to  me,  and  to  every  person 
interested  in  the  estate  of  the  testator,  if  it  were 
known  that  such  a  debt  ever  had  existed.  Mrs. 
Vincent  has  just  returned  from  India,  expecting  a 
very  considerable  fortune  from  her  late  father. 
To  her.  in  general  terms,  the  whole  property  is 
left.  She  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  much 
less  than  she  anticipates.  However,  not  to  make 
a  long  story  of  this  matter,  all  I  have  to  request 
of  you  is  this,  if  any  one  should  question  you  as  to 
the  properly  of  your  late  patron,  and  especially  as 
to  this  transaction,  be  you  silent — know  nothing. 
You  have  ever  been  a  man  of  books,  buried  in 
abstractions,  the  answer  will  appear  quite  natural. 
This  will  save  you,  be  assured,  from  much  vexa- 
tion, disquietude,  and  grievous  interruption  to 
your  studies,  and  I  shall  rest  your  debtor  for  your 
considerate  behavior.  A  contrary  course  will 
create  embarrassment  to  all  parties,  and  put  in 
jeopardy  your  own  annuity,  on  which,  as  you  say, 
you  depend  for  subsistence,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  your  scientific  projects." 

As  Mr.  Simpson  sat  silent  during  this  commu- 
nication, Sir  John  continued  some  time  longer  in 
the  same  strain.  He  made  no  doubt  that  the  sim- 
ple mathematician  before  him  was  quite  under  his 
influence — was  completely  in  his  power.  That 
simple  person,  however,  who  lived  in  obscurity, 
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almost  in  penury — to  society  an  objectof  its  wisely 
directed  ridicule — was  a  man  of  honor.  Little  had 
he  to  do  with  the  world  ;  even  its  good  opinion 
was  scarcely  of  any  importance  to  him.  What  to 
him  was  the  fastidiousness  of  virtue — to  him 
whom  poverty  excluded  from  the  refined  portion 
of  society,  and  knowledge  and  education  from  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate?  What  could  he  profit  by  it? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  And  yet  there  was 
no  power  on  "fearth  could  have  made  this  man  false 
to  his  honor.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  his  very 
estrangement  from  the  business  of  the  v/orld,  his 
sense  of  virtue  had  retained  its  fresh  and  youthful 
susceptibility.  As  is  the  case  with  all  such  men, 
he  was  slow  to  attribute  villany  to  others.  This 
it  was  had  kept  him  silent ;  he  waited  to  be  quite 
convinced  that  he  understood  Sir  John.  When 
the  truth  stood  plainly  revealed,  when  it  became 
evident  to  him  that  this  debt  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  not  paid,  and  that  he  was  brought 
there  to  be  bribed  or  intimidated  into  a  guilty 
secrecy,  his  whole  soul  fired  up  with  indigna- 
tion. 

He  had  listened,  as  we  say,  in  silence.  When 
satisfied  that  he  perfectly  comprehended  Sir  John, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  briefly  intimating  that 
he  should  not  leave  him  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  act,  turned,  and 
abruptly  left  the  apartment.  Sir  John  had  no 
time  to  arrest  him,  and  could  only  follow,  and  be 
a  witness  to  his  movements.  He  reentered  the 
drawing-room.  Where  were  now  all  the  terrors 
of  that  scene  1  Where  the  awe  which  its  easy 
elegant  ceremonial  inspired  1  Gone,  utterly  gone. 
He  had  now  a  duty  to  fulfil.  You  would  have 
said  it  was  another  man.  Had  he  been  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  mansion,  he  could  not  have  entered 
with  a  more  assured  and  unembarrassed  air. 
There  was  a  perfect  freedom  and  dignity  in  his 
demeanor  as  he  stepped  across  the  room.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  throned,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
sofa,  sat  two  ladies,  remarkable  above  all  the 
others,  for  the  finished  elegance  of  their  manner, 
and  the  splendor  of  their  toilet.  The  one  was 
Lady  Steventon,  the  other  Mrs.  Vincent.  Some 
minutes  ago,  not  for  all  the  world  would  he  have 
stood  alone  upon  that  piece  of  carpet  in  front  of 
this  sofa.  No  courtier,  assured  of  the  most 
smiling  reception,  could  have  drawn  his  chair  with 
more  ease  to  the  vacant  spot  beside  Mrs.  Vincent, 
than  did  now  Mr.  Simpson.  He  immediately 
entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  that  at  the 
moment  engrossed  all  his  thoughts  ;  he  reminded 
her  of  the  confidential  intimacy  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  himself  and  her  late  father ;  prof- 
fered his  assistance  to  aid  her  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  aflfairs ;  and,  in  particular,  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  transaction  which  Sir  John  had 
manifested  so  great  anxiety  to  conceal. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  was  said,  so  en- 
tirely took  Sir  John  Steventon  by  surprise,  that  he 
was  unable  to  interfere  with  a  sinjjle  word.  Mrs. 
Vmceiit,  to  whom  the  information  was  evidently 
quite  new,  concealed  the  embarrassment  she  felt 
in  some  general  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Simpson.  He,  when  he  had  fulfilled  his  object, 
rose,  and  making  a  profound  bow  to  his  host  and 
hostess,  quitted  the  house.  His  demeanor  was 
such,  that  his  host  involuntarily  returned  his  salu- 
tation with  one  of  marked  deference  and  respect. 

CHAPTER    II. 

A  year  had  rolled  round,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  was 
established  in  all  her  rights.     Sir  John  Steventon 


had  been  disappointed  in  the  fraudulent  scheme  lie 
had  devised  ;  not  disappointed,  however,  as  he 
deemed,  in  the  revenge  he  had  taken  on  the  man 
who  had  frustrated  it.  Payment  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
annuity  was  resisted,  and  the  poor  mathematician 
was  in  great  straits  for  those  necessaries  of  life, 
which,  necessary  as  they  may  be,  are  often  with  a 
great  portion  of  the  human  family  very  fortuitous. 
Ask  not  on  what  legal  pretexts  Sir  John  had  been 
successful  in  inflicting  this  revenge.  Such  pre- 
texts are  "  thick  as  blackberries."  Facilis  est  de- 
scensus.— No  rich  suitor  ever  sought  long  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  however  diffi- 
cult even  he  may  have  found  the  escape  from  it. 
Neither,  do  we  apprehend,  is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  abuse  of  law,  in  the  legal  reforms  usually 
contemplated  by  our  legislators.  The  only  effec- 
tive remedy,  if  we  may  here  be  permitted  to  give  a 
remark,  would  be  this — that  the  state  administer 
civil  justice  at  its  own  expense  to  rich  and  poor 
alike — that,  as  it  protects  each  man's  life  and  limb, 
so  it  should  protect  each  man's  property,  which  is 
the  means  of  life,  which  is  often  as  essential  to 
him  as  the  limbs  by  which  he  moves.  This  is  the 
only  mode  of  realizing  that  "  equal  justice"  which 
at  present  is  the  vain  boast  of  every  system  of  ju- 
risprudence, when  the  suitor  has  to  pay  for  protec- 
tion to  his  property. 

Poor  Simpson,  who  had  lived  for  some  years  on 
his  scanty  annuity,  and  had  lived  content,  for  his 
wants  were  few,  and  his  mind  utterly  absorbed  in 
his  science,  newfound  himself  without  the  simplest 
means  of  subsistence  He  had  escaped,  as  he 
thought,  forever,  from  the  necessity  of  applying  his 
science  to  satisfy  mere  animal  wants  ;  he  began  to 
think  he  should  be  very  fortunate  if  all  his  science 
would  procure  for  him  the  commonest  "  board  and 
lodging!"  When  a  man  has  ceased  to  cultivate 
his  relationship  with  society,  and  wishes,  after  a 
time,  to  return  to  them,  he  will  find  that  a  blank 
wall  has  been  built  up  between  him  and  the  world. 
There  is  not  even  a  door  to  knock  at,  let  alone  the 
chance  of  its  opening  when  he  knocks.  Our  mathe- 
matician knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  pupil,  nor 
for  a  friend  who  would  recommend  him.  Some 
unavailing  attempts  he  made  to  obtain  his  rights 
through  litigation  ;  but  he  soon  found,  that  to  the 
loss  of  his  money  he  was  adding  only  the  loss  of 
all  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  lawyer  he  employed 
neglected  (and  very  naturally)  a  suit  which  would 
have  required  on  his  part  large  advances,  the  re- 
payment of  which  was  very  precarious. 

In  this  predicament  he  bethought  himself  of 
making  an  appeal  to  Mrs.  Vincent,  the  lady  whom 
he  had  benefited  by  his  simple  and  straightforward 
honesty  ;  not  that  he  held  her  under  any  peculiar 
obligation  to  him  ;  what  he  had  done  was  by  no 
means  to  oblige  her  ;  it  was  strictly  a  self  obliga- 
tion ;  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  let  the 
consequences  have  been  what  they  might.  But  he 
reasoned  with  himself,  that  the  annuity  of  which 
he  was  deprived  would  fall  into  the  general  residue 
of  the  estate,  and  be  in  fact  paid  to  her  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  believe  that  she  would  wish  to  profit  by 
the  villany  of  Sir  John,  he  thought  there  could  be 
nothing  derogatory  to  hiin,  nor  exacting  upon  her, 
if  he  proposed  to  relinquish  entirely  his  legal  claim 
upon  the  estate,  and  receive  the  annuity  from  her 
hands.  She  must  surely  be  desirous,  he  thought, 
to  fulfil  the  solemn  engagements  of  her  deceased 
parent.  Full  of  these  cogitations,  he  betook  him- 
self to  London,  where  Mrs.  Vincent  had  establish- 
ed h  rself. 

The  reader  must  imagine  himself  introduced  into 
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an  elegantly  furnished  drawing--room,  in  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  Had 
we  any  talent  for  the  description  of  the  miracles  of 
upholstery,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  pass  over  so  superb 
and  tasteful  a  scene  without  a  word.  But  the  little 
descriptive  power  we  possess  must  be  reserved  for 
the  lady  who  was  sittings  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  domestic  miniature  palaces,  of  which  the  "  in- 
teriors" of  London  could  present  so  great  a  number. 
Mrs.  Vincent  had  lately  become  a  widow,  at  the 
opening  of  our  narrative,  and  was  therefore  still 
dressed  in  black;  but  though  in  black,  or  rather  per- 
haps on  that  very  account,  her  attire  was  peculiarly 
costly.  In  black  only  can  magnificence  of  apparel  be 
perfectly  allied  with  purity  of  taste.  And  certainly 
nothing  could  harmonize  better  than  the  rich  satin 
dress,  and  the  superb  scarf  of  lace  which  fell  over  it 
with  such  a  gorgeous  levity.  A  pope  in  his  highest 
day  of  festival  might  have  coveted  that  lace.  Be- 
tween the  black  satin  and  the  light  folds  of  the 
scarf,  relieved  by  the  one,  and  tempered,  and 
sometimes  half  hidden  by  the  other,  played  a  dia- 
mond cross,  which  might  have  been  the  ransom  of 
a  great  Mogul.  The  features  of  Mrs.  Vincent 
were  remarkably  delicate,  and  her  pale  beauty  was 
of  that  order  which  especially  interests  the  imagi- 
nation. She  wore  her  hair  plainly  parted  upon 
either  side,  revealing  the  charming  contour  of  her 
well-shaped  head.  A  patriarch  would  have  gloried 
in  his  age  if  it  gave  him  the  privilege  to  take  that 
dear  head  between  his  hands,  and  imprint  his  holy 
kiss  upon  the  forehead.  Her  little  girl,  her  sole 
companion  and  chief  treasure  in  the  world,  stood 
prattling  before  her  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  young 
mother  was  tenfold  increased  by  the  utter  forget- 
fulness  of  herself,  which  she  manifested  as  she 
bent  over  her  child,  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  that 
dear  little  image  which  she  was  never  weary  of 
caressing. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  even  more  fascinating  in  man- 
ner than  in  appearance.  She  was  one  of  those 
charming  little  personages  whom  every  one  idol- 
izes, whom  men  and  women  alike  consent  to  pet. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her 
half  an  hour  without  being  perfectly  ready  to  do 
everything,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  she 
could  request  of  you.  The  charm  of  her  conver- 
sation, or  rather  of  her  society,  was  irresistible  ; 
there  was  a  sweet  subdued  gaiety  in  her  speech, 
accent,  and  gestures  which  made  you  happy,  you 
knew  not  why  ;  and  though  by  no  means  a  wit, 
nor  laying  the  least  claim  to  be  a  clever  person, 
there  was  a  sprightly  music  in  her  tones,  and  a 
spontaneous  vivacity  in  her  language,  which  left  a 
far  more  delightful  impression  than  the  most  de- 
cided wit. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beautiful  picture 
than  that  of  a  young  mother,  and  that  mother  a 
widow,  bending  over  the  glossy  tresses  of  her 
child?  Never  is  woman  so  attractive,  so  subdu- 
ing ;  never  does  she  so  tenderly  claim  our  protec- 
tion ;  never  is  she  so  completely  protected,  so  un- 
assailable, so  predominant.  Poor  Simpson  felt  his 
heart  penetrated  with  the  holiest  love  and  venera- 
tion when  he  entered  the  room. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  graceful  and  benevo- 
lent manner  in  which  Mrs.  Vincent  received  him. 
He  had  been  the  tried  friend  of  her  father,  the 
beloved  tutor  of  her  brother ;  he  had  lately  been 
of  signal  service  to  herself.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
overpowered  with  his  reception.  The  object  of 
his  visit  seemed  already  accomplished.  Hardly 
did  it  appear  necessary  to  proceed  with  any  verbal 


statement ;  surely  she  knew  his  position,  and  this 
was  enough.  She  had  been  restored  to  her  rights  ; 
she  would  not,  she  could  not,  allow  him  to  suffer 
by  an  act  which  led  to  that  restoration ;  still  less 
would  she  consent  to  reap  herself  the  benefit  of  an 
injustice  perpetrated  upon  him. 

Some  explanation,  however,  of  the  object  of  his 
visit  he  found  it  necessary  to  make.  When  he 
had  concluded  the  brief  statement  which  he 
thought  sufficient,  the  lady  answered  in  the  softest 
voice  in  the  world — that  she  was  sorry  she  could 
not  enter  upon  that  subject,  as  she  had  promised 
Sir  John  Steventon  not  to  interfere  between  him 
and  Mr.  Simpson — that  Sir  John  had  exacted  this 
promise,  and  she  had  given  it,  as  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs.  What 
could  she  do,  an  unprotected  woman,  with  the 
interests  of  her  child  depending  upon  her  ?  She 
was  bound,  therefore,  she  regretted  to  say,  not  to 
intermeddle  in  the  business.  But  then  Mr.  Simp- 
son could  proceed  with  his  legal  remedies.  She 
did  not  presume  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claim,  or  to  advise  him  not  to  prosecute 
it. 

In  brief,  she  had  given  up  the  brave  and  honor- 
able man,  who  had  befriended  her  at  the  peril  of 
his  fortune,  to  the  revenge  of  the  wealthy,  unscru- 
pulous baronet,  who  had  intended  to  defraud  her. 
It  was  so  agreeable  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with 
her  father's  executor. 

Our  mathematican  doubted  his  ears.  Yet  so 
it  was.  And  it  was  all  repeated  to  him  in  the 
blandest  manner  in  the  world.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  a  duty  to  any  one  else  but  her  child  was 
out  of  the  question.  We  believe  that  many  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  mothers  have  the  same  idea. 

Mr.  Simpson  gasped  for  breath.  Some  quite 
general  remark  was  the  only  one  that  rose  to  his 
lip.  "You  are  angels — to  look  upon,"  he  half- 
murmured  to  himself. 

It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to  play  the  peti- 
tioner, and  still  less  to  give  vent  to  feelings  of 
indignation,  which  would  be  thought  to  have  their 
origin  only  in  his  own  personal  injuries.  It  was 
still  surprise  that  was  predominant  in  him,  as  at 
length  he  exclaimed — *'  But  surely,  madam,  you 
do  not  understand  this  matter.  This  annuity  was 
honestly  won  by  long  services  rendered  to  your 
father,  and  to  his  son.  Instead  of  receiving  other 
payments,  I  had  preferred  to  be  finally  remuner- 
ated in  this  form — it  was  my  desire  to  obtain  what 
in  my  humble  ideas  was  an  independence,  that  I 
might  devote  my  life  to  science.  Well,  this 
annuity,  it  is  my  all — it  stands  between  me  and 
absolute  penury — it  is  the  plank  on  which  I  sail 
over  the  waters  of  life.  I  have,  too,  an  object  for 
my  existence,  which  this  alone  renders  possible. 
I  have  studies  to  pursue,  discoveries  to  make. 
This  sum  of  money  is  more  than  my  life,  it  is  my 
license  to  study  and  to  think." 

"  Oh,  but,  Mr.  Simpson,"  interrupted  the  lady 
with  a  smile,  "  I  understand  nothing  of  mathe- 
matics." 

Mr.  Simpson  checked  himself.  No  she  did  not 
understand  him.  What  was  his  love  of  science  or 
his  hope  of  fame  to  her?  What  to  her  was  any 
one  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  that  constituted  his 
existence  1 

"Besides,"  added  the  lady,  "you  are  a  bach- 
elor, Mr.  Simpson.  You  have  no  children.  It 
can  matter  little" 

A  grim  smile  played  upon  the  features  of  the 
mathematician.     He  was  probably  about  to  prove 
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to  her,  that  as  children  are  destined  to  become 
men,  the  interests  of  a  man  may  not  be  an  unwor- 
thy subject  of  anxiety.  However  important  a  per- 
son a  child  may  be,  a  man  is  something  more. 
But  at  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  and  an- 
noimced  Sir  John  Steventon  ! 

On  perceiving  Mr.  Simpson,  that  gentleman 
was  about  to  retreat,  and  with  a  look  of  something 
like  distrust  at  Mrs.  Vincent,  he  said  that  he 
would  call  again.  "Nay,  come  in  I"  exclaimed 
the  mathematician  with  a  clear  voice.  '*  Come 
in  !  The  lady  has  not  broken  her  word,  nor  by 
me  shall  she  be  petitioned  to  do  so.  It  is  I  who 
will  quit  this  place.  You  have  succeeded,  Sir 
John,  in  your  revenge — you  have  succeeded,  and 
yet  perhaps  it  is  an  imperfect  success.  You  shall 
not  rack  the  heart,  though  you  should  starve  the 
body.  You  think,  perhaps,  I  shall  pursue  you 
with  objurgation  or  entreaty.  You  are  mistaken. 
I  *eave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  triumph,  and 
to  the  peace  which  a  blunted  conscience  will,  I 
know,  bestow  upon  you." 

Sir  John  muttered,  in  reply,  that  he  could  not 
debate  matters  of  business,  but  must  refer  him  to 
his  solicitor. 

"  Neither  personally,"  continued  Mr.  Simpson, 
"  nor  by  your  solicitor,  will  you  hear  more  of  me. 
I  shall  forget  you.  Sir  John.  Whatever  sufferings 
you  may  inflict,  you  shall  not  fill  my  heart  with 
bitterness.  Your  memory  shall  not  call  forth  a 
single  curse  from  me.  Approach.  Be  friendly  to 
this  lady.  Be  mutually  courteous,  bland,  and 
affable — what  other  virtues  do  you  know?" 

He  strode  out  of  the  room.  His  parting  word 
was  no  idle  boast.  Sir  John  heard  of  him  and  of 
his  just  claims  no  more ;  and  the  brave- hearted 
man  swept  the  memory  of  the  villain  from  his 
soul.     He  would  not  have  it  there. 

The  baronet  soothed  his  conscience,  if  it  ever 
gave  him  any  uneasiness,  by  the  supposition  that 
the  aged  mathematician  had  found  some  pupils — 
that  probably  he  eked  out  as  comfortable  a  sub- 
sistence as  before,  and  had  only  exchanged  the 
dreamy  pursuit  of  scientific  fame,   for  the  more 


practical  labors  of  tuition.  But  no  such  fortune 
attended  Mr.  Simpson.  He  had  lived  too  long  out 
of  the  world  to  find  either  friends  or  pupils,  and 
the  more  manifest  his  poverty,  the  more  hopeless 
became  his  applications.  Meanwhile,  utter  desti- 
tution stood  face  to  face  before  him.  Did  he 
spend  his  last  coin  in  the  purchase  of  the  mortal 
dose  ■?  Did  he  leap  at  night  from  any  of  the 
bridges  of  the  metropolis  1  He  was  built  of  stouter 
stuff.  He  collected  together  his  manuscripts,  a 
book  or  two,  which  had  happily  for  him  been 
unsaleable,  his  ink-bottle  and  an  iron  pen,  and 
marched  straight — to  the  parish  work-house. 
There  was  no  refusing  his  claim  here.  Poverty 
and  famine  were  legible  in  every  garment,  and  on 
every  feature.  In  that  asylum  he  ended  his  days, 
unknown,  unsought  for. 

One  of  his  companions,  dressed  like  himself,  in 
the  workhouse  costume,  who  had  gathered  that  he 
was  the  sufferer  by  some  act  of  injustice  of  a  rich 
oppressor,  thought,  on  one  occasion,  to  console 
him  by  the  reflection,  that  his  wrongdoer  would 
certainly  suffer  for  it  in  the  next  world — in  his 
own  energetic  language,  that  he  would  certainly 
bed d. 

"Not  on  my  account — not,  I  hope,  on  my 
account,"  said  the  mathematician,  with  the  great- 
est simplicity  in  the  world.  "  No  revenge  either 
here  or  hereafter.  But  if  civil  government  de- 
served the  name,  it  would  have  given  me  justice 
now.  Had  I  been  robbed  of  sixpence  on  the  high- 
way, there  would  have  been  hue  and  cry — the 
officers  of  government  would  not  have  rested  till 
they  had  found  and  punished  the  culprit.  I  am 
robbed  of  all ;  and,  because  I  am  poor  and  un- 
friended— circumstances  which  make  the  loss  irre- 
mediable— the  law  puts  forth  no  hand  to  help  me. 
Men  will  prate  about  the  expense — the  burden  on 
the  national  revenue — as  if  justice  to  all  were  not 
the  very  first  object  of  government — as  if — but 
truce  to  this.  My  good  friend,  you  see  these 
fragments  of  snuff  that  I  have  collected — could 
you  get  them  exchanged  for  me  for  a  little 
ink?" 


A    PLEA    FOR    BEAUTIFUL  THINGS. 

It  is  not  well  for  deathless  souls  to  cling 
Only  to  that  whose  end  must  be — to  die ! 

TL'  immortal  spirit,  borne  on  Faith's  broad  wing, 
Should  soar,  and  seek  its  first,  best  love  on  high. 

Yet  must  we  therefore  teach  our  hearts  to  deem 
The  will  of  earth's  Creator  best  obeyed 

By  those  who  speak  of  beauty  as  a  dream, 

And  scorn  all  earthly  things — because  they  fade  ? 

Not  so  !  not  so  !  for  beauty,  even  on  earth, 
By  love  and  pow'r  divine  alone  was  given ; 

It  is  the  seal  of  a  celestial  birth. 

The  glorious  signet  of  the  King  of  heaven. 

"  Love  not  the  world !" — the  precept  is  divine  ; 

"  Love  not  the  world  !"  its  pomps,  its  idle  toys, 
For  these  with  but  deceitful  lustre  shine. 

And  cheat  the  heart  with  their  unreal  joys. 

But,  oh !  prize  all  that  still  is  truly  bright. 

The  love  of  what  is  lovely  is  its  due  ; 
'T  is  the  soul's  prophecy  of  realms  of  light, 

Where  all  things  beautiful  are  pure  and  true ! 

False  is  the  cold  philosophy  which  paints 
This  God-created  world  as  but  a  tomb  j 


Though  fallen  man  upon  his  journey  faints. 
Still  hath  his  path  some  of  its  early  bloom. 

Were  it  not  worse  than  vain  to  close  our  eyes 

Unto  the  azure  sky  and  golden  light, 
Because  the  lempest-cloud  doth  sometimes  rise, 

And  glorious  day  must  darken  into  night  ? 

Think  ye  't  was  meant  that  man  should  find  no  spell 
Of  joy  and  beauty  in  the  song-bird's  lay  ? 

Oh  !  were  the  bright  flow'rs  only  made  to  tell 
A  warning  tale  of  bloom — that  must  decay  ? 

Not  such  the  lesson  the  Great  Teacher  drew 
From  flow'rs,  the  living  jewels  of  the  sod ; 

For  men  he  taught,  with  -wasdom  deep  and  true, 
To  read  in  them  the  mercy  of  our  God. 

The  wondrous  bow,  which  seems  the  heavens  to  span_ 
What  IS  more  transient  ?  yet  by  God  't  is  made — 

Sign  of  a  changeless  covenant  with  man ; 
And  shall  we  still  scorn  all  things  that  do  fade  ? 

Wiser  and  better  with  a  thankful  mind 
To  bless  our  God  for  ev'ry  glory  giv'n. 

And  with  a  gentle  heart  to  seek  and  find 
In  things  on  earth  a  type  of  things  in  heav'n. 

Jerrold's  Magazine. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
A    LETTER    FROM    MR.    WALSH. 

Paris,  November  1,  1845, 

The  Rouen  and  Havre  Railroad  is  in  rapid  pro- 
gress. Next  year  the  capital  of  France  will  be, 
virtually,  on  the  sea. 

The  collapse  has  begun  in  the  Paris  stock-mar- 
ket, as  in  that  of  London.  The  eight  or  ten  com- 
panies formed  for  every  railroad  line  have  absorbed 
capital  and  occasioned  a  lamentable  dearth  of 
money.  The  law  requires  real  and  considerable 
deposites,  though  more  than  half  the  companies 
have  no  other  object  than  to  be  bought  in  by  the 
substantial  associations. 

A  rise  in  the^assize  of  bread  is  announced  for 
this  vi^eek. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  of  this  day  has  a  strong 
editorial  article  on  the  fate  of  the  British  Corn 
Laws.  It  does  not  regard  the  temporary  scarcity 
of  food  in  Ireland  as  the  real  cause  of  a  probable 
suspension  of  the  laws,  which  must  be  tantamount 
to  an  absolute  abandonment.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  avail  himself  of  the  Irish  scarcity. 

In  a  publication  dated  Berlin,  14th  October,  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  again  proclaimed  his  prefer- 
ence for  "  the  religion  of  the  forefathers,"  and  his 
conviction  that  the  division  of  the  church  into 
sects  is  a  great  evil.  The  convention  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  (slender  enough)  held  in  the  Prus- 
sian capital  have  organized  their  church. 

Two  ordinances  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  passed 
by  the  French  Chambers  for  the  modification  of 
the  colonial  system — prospective  emancipation — 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  yesterday  morning. 
The  National  of  this  morning  expatiates  on  their 
insufficiency  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
objects  of  the  laws.  It  charges  the  government 
with  intending  to  consolidate  rather  than  remove 
slavery. 

The  final  rupture  between  the  French  Minister 
in  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  government  excites 
sensation  and  comment.  An  editor  remarks  that 
Mr.  de  Ciprey  is  properly  served  for  his  special 
patronage  of  the  Mexican  cause  against  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Texas.  The  government  at 
WashinfTton  may  now  benevolently  interpose  to 
rescue  Mexico  from  the  wrath  of  France. 

Some  of  the  severe  strictures  on  the  exaction  of 
the  O'Connell-rent  from  the  Irish  peeple,  at  this 
juncture  of  famine,  are  translated  for  the  French 
journals.  It  does  not  escape  notice  that  he  has 
pretermitted  the  subject  of  the  rent  in  his  propo- 
sition to  the  Dublin  corporation,  of  measures  of 
relief. 

Marshal  Bugeaud  has  signalized  his  reappear- 
ance in  Algeria  by  speeches  and  proclamations, 
and  a  prompt  march  towards  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  the  conquest.  He  has  been  as  frank  as 
usual  concerning  the  diversified  difficulties  of  the 
business  and  the  inadequacy  of  an  allowance  of 
even  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  French  at 
hom«  await,  with  the  keenest  solicitude,  intelli- 
gence from  the  west  of  Algeria,  where  all  is 
insurrection  and  war.  We  shall  hear  of  terrible 
devastation,  and  what,  in  Europe,  would  be  deemed 
savage  cruelty.  The  Journal  des  Debats  of  to-day 
is  not  less  candid  than  i\\%  marshal  with  respect  to 
the  remoteness  or  indefiniteness  of  the  period  of 
peaceful  colonization  and  the  enormity  of  the  sac- 
rifices to  be  incurred  in  the  interval.  "  Let  the  pub- 
lic be  well  assured  that  we  do  but  begin  (debuter) 
in  Africa ;  fifteen  years  for  an  enterprise  like  ours 


is  nothing,"  &c.  The  Opposition  aver  that  the 
ministry  endeavor,  in  this  way,  to  frighten  France 
out  of  the  enterprise. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  at  Washing- 
ton to  the  editorial  and  the  communicated  articles 
in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  on  the  belliger- 
ent action  of  France  and  England  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  It  is  termed,  even  in  Paris,  absolute  piracy 
on  a  new  and  large  scale.  See  the  annexed 
extract  from  a  debate  last  winter  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords  : 

"  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Ashburton, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said  that  Buenos  Ayres 
possessed  the  sovereignty  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  prevented  the  access  of  any  foreign 
power  up  that  river,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  had  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  passage  of  any 
foreign  power  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"  Lord  Colchester  said  the  question  was  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  he  was  sure  had 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  government.  If 
we  could  succeed  in  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  our  commerce  in  those  regions.  If  this  country 
attended  to  their  own  affairs  solely,  and  observed 
strict  impartiality  between  the  contending  States, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Gen.  Rosas  would  listen  to 
any  reasonable  proposal  for  settling  the  ques- 
tion." 

France  is  found  to  lack  wood  for  naval  purposes. 
How  far  Corsica  can  supply  the  deficit  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  All  expedition  has  been  used  in 
fitting  out  the  squadron  which  is  to  cooperate  with 
the  British  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  United 
Service  Journal  and  several  of  the  London  news- 
papers furnish  letters  from  British  naval  officers 
engaged  in  the  service,  which  represent  the  whole 
undertaking  to  be  worse  than  nugatory.  An 
abolition-blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  the 
condemnation  of  Brazilian  vessels  by  British  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts,  are  vehemently  urged.  The 
old  cry  is  raised  :  *'  Slavery  must  be  utterly  extin- 
guished in  the  new  world  to  ensure  any  progress 
in  suppressing  it  in  Africa." 

The  letters  in  the  London  Times  from  Mexico 
continue  to  be  of  pregnant  interest  and  import.  It 
will  be  happy  for  the  Mexicans  if  they  should  be 
cured  of  all  confidence  and  lot  in  European  diplo- 
macy. 

La  Presse,  a  principal  Paris  print,  has  filled  two 
broad  pages  with  a  demonstration  of  the  indefeasi- 
ble rights  of  France  to  the  whole  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  London  Times  contends  that  it  is 
independent  de  jure  and  de  facto. 

Chusan  is  a  fruitful  question  between  the  oracles 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  channel.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  apprehends  that  the  French,  if  suffered 
to  acquire  Chusan,  will  intrigue  with  the  many 
Chinese  secret  revolutionary  societies,  and  thus, 
ere  long,  contrive  to  rule  over  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire !  In  regard  to  India,  it  may  be  enough  to 
quote  a  short  Bombay  paragraph  touching  the 
Punjaub  : 

"It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  country  is  in 
such  a  condition  of  hopeless  disquietude  as  to 
render  British  intervention  not  only  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable, but  imperatively  called  for  by  the  interests 
of  humanity." 

Hyalography,  or  the  art  of  engraving  on  glass, 
has  considerably  advanced  of  late.  It  has  become 
as  easy  and  complete  as  on  copper  or  steel. 

Political  clubs  and  radical  associations  so  abound 
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in  Switzprland  that  most  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ments (oi  the  Cantons)  have  taken  the  alarm  and 
set  themselves  on  the  defensive.  France  and 
Austria  have  just  canvassed,  by  their  diplomatic 
agents,  every  division  of  the  confederation. 

A  committee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine is  sedulously  employed,  at  the  instigation  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  government,  on  the  subjects  of 
contagion  and  quarantine.  Their  report  will  be 
issued  before  January. 

Marshal  Soult  resigns  the  war  department  and 
remains  honorary  premier ;  president  emerities  of 
the  council ;  the  king  is  the  real  chief  at  the 
board. 

The  members  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
Paris  are  highly  gratified  by  the  first  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society  of  New  York.  Several  of  them  have 
expressed,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  their 
admiration  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  Notes  on  the  Semi- 
civilized  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central 
America.  Under  the  modest  title  they  have  found 
a  comprehensive,  acute,  erudite,  variously  instruc- 
tive disquisition.  A  second  volume,  like  the  first, 
will  establish  the  equality  of  the  New  York 
society  with  any  European. 

French  tourists,  quite  competent  judges,  who 
have  just  arrived  from  Great  Britain,  report  that 
the  naval  preparations— especially  the  increase  of 
steam  war-power — are  more  considerable,  various, 
and  active  than  even  the  announcements  in  the 
special  journals,  and  the  warnings  of  the  French 
opposition  press,  would  lead  the  world  to  imagine. 


The  Times  quotes  the  following  report  of  pro- 
gress in  the  "  new  city"  of  Birkenhead,  as  written 
by  "  a  noble  diplomatist : "  we  do  not  know  whom 
that  means,  but  we  observe  that  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln visited  the  place  last  week — 

"  I  have  made  a  very  agreeable  trip  to  Birken- 
head ;  which  is  a  place  rising,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, out  of  the  desert,  and  bidding  fair  to  rival, 
if  not  eclipse,  the  glories  of  Liverpool.  Seven 
years  ago,  there  were  not  three  houses  on  that  side 
of  the  Mersey  ;  there  are  now  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  and  on  the  spot  where  within 
that  time  Sir  W.  Stanley's  hounds  killed  a  fox  in 
the  open  field,  now  stands  a  square  larger  than 
Belgrave  Square,  every  house  of  which  is  occu- 
pied. At  Liverpool,  there  are  now  ten  acres  of 
docks,  the  charges  for  which  are  enormous :  at 
Birkenhead,  there  will  be  forty-seven  acres,  w^ith 
rates  two  thirds  lower,  which  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish until  (supposing  trade  to  continue  prosperous) 
they  will  almost  disappear,  and  the  docks  become 
the  property  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  It  would  have  been  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  journey  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
jector and  soul  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  a  certain 
Mr.  Jackson.  With  his  desire  to  create  a  great 
commercial  emporium  proceeds  pari  passu  that  of 
improving  and  elevating  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing-classes there ;  and  before  his  docks  are  even 
excavated,  he  is  building  houses  for  three  hundred 
families  of  workpeople,  each  of  which  is  to  have 
three  rooms  and  necessary  conveniences,  to  be  free 
of  all  tax3s,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  for  25.  6^.  a  week  for  each  family.  These 
houses  adjoin  the  warehouses  and  docks,  where  the 
people  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  thence  is  to  run  a 
railroad  to  the  sea,  and  every  man  liking  to  bathe 
will  be  conveyed  there  for  a  penny.     There  are  to 


be  wash-houses,  where  a  woman  will  be  able  to 
wash  the  linen  of  her  family  for  twopence  ;  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  have  been  devoted  to 
a  park,  which  Paxton  has  laid  out ;  and  nothing  at 
Chats  worth  can  be  more  beautiful.  At  least  twen- 
ty thousand  people  were  congregated  there  last 
Sunday,  all  decently  dressed,  orderly,  and  enjoyfng 
themselves.  Chapels,  and  churches,  and  schools, 
for  every  sect  and  denomination,  abound.  Jackson 
says  he  is  sure  he  shall  create  as  vigorous  a  public 
opinion  against  the  public-house  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  classes.  There  are  now  three  thou- 
sand workmen  on  the  docks  and  buildings,  and  he 
is  about  to  take  on  two  thousand  more.  Turn 
which  way  you  will,  you  see  only  the  most  judicious 
application  of  capital,  skill,  and  experience — every- 
thing good  adopted,  everything  bad  eschewed  from 
all  other  places ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  I  am  sure,  that  could  exhibit  such  a 
sight  as  this  nascent  establishment,  where  the  best 
interests  of  commerce  and  philanthropy  are  so  fe- 
licitously interwoven,  I  really  felt  an  additional 
pride  at  being  an  Englishman." 


Russia,  busy  in  the  north  as  well  as  south,  is 
about  to  abolish  the  customs  on  its  frontier  with 
Poland,  expunging  the  distinctive  boundary  of  that 
country.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  false  sen- 
timent about  the  fallen  nation  ;  as  if  it  had  had  no 
slavery,  no  political  corruption,  no  barbarisms  of  its 
own — as  if"  the  people"  were  really  "  free."  If 
the  Poles  have  any  enlightened  and  far-seeing 
views,  they  will  no  longer  waste  their  energies  in 
the  hopeless  task  of  repealing  that  union  and  re- 
constructing modern  geography,  but  will  look  to 
the  great  Sclavonic  empire  as  the  object  of  their 
political  aspirations.  The  greater  includes  the 
less  :  they  might  emancipate  Poland  by  emancipa- 
ting Russia.  Do  not  let  us  be  supposed  to  allude 
to  silly  assassinations  or  vulgar  riots  :  we  refer  to 
the  progress  of  opinion  among  the  Russian  gentry, 
to  more  manly  and  deliberate  views  of  the  social 
state  and  political  organization. — Spectator. 


The  King  of  Prussia  has  been  playing  the  part 
of  controversialist  with  the  Corporation  of  Berlin. 
The  municipality  asked  him,  rather  dictatorially  it 
must  be  allowed,  to  recognize  the  new  "  reforma- 
tion ;"  whereas  King  Frederick  William  will  re- 
cognize nothing  but  what  is  established.  He  will 
adopt  an  improvement,  but  it  must  have  been  duly 
registered  and  patented.  He  will  not  speculate  in 
new  inventions.  He  is  not  the  man  to  go  into  the 
water  before  he  can  swim,  nor  to  suffer  any  one 
else  to  do  so.  He  condescended,  however,  to  re- 
turn the  municipality  lecture  for  lecture.  Imagine 
the  late  King  of  England  in  controversy  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  Tractarianism  ! — Specta- 
tor. 


At  Blackburn  Petty-Sessions,  last  week,  four 
men  were  accused  of  shaking  a  woman  in  a  sack ! 
All  the  parties  were  employed  in  a  print-work ;  a 
man  who  had  courted  the  girl  got  married  ;  where- 
upon the  defendants  made  a  demand  upon  her  of 
money  for  drink,  threateninsr  the  alternative  of 
"  shaking  in  the  bag,"  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  district,  which  subjects  the  jilted  to  a  penalty 
instead  of  the  jilter.  She  refused  to  give  any 
money  ;  and  in  consequence  the  men  actually  did 
thrust  her  into  a  sack,  and  there  shook  her.  Each 
of  the  defendants  was  fined  205.  and  costs. — Spect. 
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From  the  North  Brilisji  Review. 
Memoirs  of  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the 
'^Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales. ^^ 
By  his  Nephew  and  Pupil  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

The  year  1769  gave  birth,  in  France  and  in 
England,  to  two  men  destined  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  infant  science  of  Geology, 
if  they  may  not  be  considered  its  founders ;  for 
all  previous  inquiries  respecting  the  structure  of 
the  earth  consisted  of  pure  assumption,  or  were 
largely  mixed  with  it.  These  were  George  Cu- 
vier  and  William  Smith — both  original  discoverers 
— both  men  of  genius — though  possessing  minds  of 
different  orders,  and  differing  widely  in  the  amount 
of  cullivation  bestowed  upon  them.  In  Cuvier  we 
behold  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  profound  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
in  the  galaxy  which  adorned  the  French  Institute, 
the  reformer  of  the  established  classification  of 
nature,  the  founder  of  the  new  science  of  Palaeon- 
tology;  we  behold,  also,  the  enlightened  states- 
man, called,  for  his  administrative  talents,  by  Na- 
poleon, to  the  office  of  counsellor  of  state,  and 
continued  in  the  same  honorable  station  by  the 
Bourbons  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Dynasty  of 
the  Second  Revolution. 

In  William  .Smith  we  see  the  plain  English 
yeoman,  the  self-educated  land-surveyor,  born  in  a 
district  rich  in  fossil  remains,  and  led  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  by  the  profession  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  to  convert  the  playthings  of  his 
childhood  into  the  studies  of  his  riper  years,  till 
they  conducted  him,  while  using  the  most  homely 
and  unscientific  nomenclature,  to  the  important 
generalizations — that  the  English  stratified  rocks 
have  a  regular  and  invariable  order  of  succession 
— that  they  may  be  identified,  under  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances, by  their  organic  contents — and  that 
each  had  been,  in  succession,  and  for  a  long  time, 
the  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  researches  of  Cuvier  were  prosecuted  amidst 
ease  and  affluence,  the  sunshine  of  court  favor,  and 
the  applause  of  associated  philosophers  ;  those  of 
Smith  were  carried  on  amidst  the  duties  of  a  labo- 
rious profession,  which  he  had  formed  in  a  great 
measure  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  might  have 
acquired  affluence,  could  he  have  explored,  with 
less  eagerness,  the  career  of  discovery  in  which  he 
had  embarked,  and  which,  like  poetry  with  Gold- 
smith— 

"  Found  him  poor  at  first,  and  kept  him  so.'' 

He  labored  alone  and  neglected,  through  a  large 
portion  of  his  career,  with  but  little  private  sup- 
port, destitute  of  public  patronage,  without  the 
countenance  of  scientific  associations,  and  keeping 
aloof  from  them,  until  he  had  achieved  the  great 
work  on  which  D'Aubisson  pronounced  this  eulo- 
gium : — 

"  Ce  que  les  min^ralogistes  les  plus  distingu^s, 
ont  fait  dans  une  petite  partie  d'AUemagne,  en  un 
lemi  siecle,  un  seul  homme  (M.  William  Smith 
ingenieur  des  mines,)  I'a  entrepris  et  effectu^  pour 
toute  I'Angleterre,  et  son  travail,  aussi  beau  par 
son  resultat  qu'il  est  ^tonnant  par  son  etendue,  a 
fait  conclure  que  V Angletcrre  est  regulierement 
divis&e  en  couches,  que  Vordre  de  leur  superposition 
n'est  jamais  intervcrti ;  et  que  ce  sont  exactement  des 
fossilcs  semhlablcs  qu''on  trouve  dans  toutes  les  parties 
de  la  meme  couche,  et  (i  des  grandes  distances. 
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"Tout  en  payant  au  travail  de  M.  Smith,  le 
Iribut  de  Tadmiration  qui  lui  est  dii,  il  me  sera 
permi  de  desirer,  que  des  observations  ulterieures 
en  confirment  Texactitude,  et  d^ja,  sur  plusieurs 
points,  les  travaux  de  mineralogistes  Anglais  I'ont 
confirmee." 

He  whose  labors  received  this  first  honorable 
acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
who,  in  his  own  country,  was  called — in  the  first 
instance  almost  in  derision — "  Strata  Smith,"  was 
hailed,  in  his  latter  days,  by  the  Geological  Soci 
ety  of  London,  as  the  father  of  English  geology, 
was  presented  by  them  with  the  first  Wollastuu 
medal,  struck  to  reward  original  discoverers,  was 
honored,  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  iho 
somewhat  incongruous  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  the  governmeril, 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Association. 

Between  the  heads  of  the  French  and  English 
schools  of  geology — the  former  taking  the  ter- 
tiary, the  latter  the  secondary  strata  for  the  sub- 
ject of  its  researches — there  were  other  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  contrast.  The  decline  of  life 
was  clouded  with  affliction  to  both  of  them.  Cu- 
vier suffered  from  the  loss  of  children  ;  Smith 
from  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  frame  of  Cuvier 
reeled  beneath  the  blow ;  adversity  dashed  its  bil- 
lows against  Smith  as  against  a  rock — his  fortitude 
and  patience,  his  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  his  enthu- 
siasm, never  forsook  him  amidst  the  severest  dis- 
tresses. 

The  ancestors  of  William  Smith,  we  are  told  by 
his  nephew  and  biographer,  were  a  race  of  farm- 
ers, who,  for  many  generations,  owned  small 
tracts  of  land  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucester-shire. 
His  grandfather,  "  William  Smith  of  Sarsden, 
yeoman,  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  William 
Smith,  the  elder  yeoman  of  Churchill,"  on  his 
marriage  in  1730,  with  "  Lucy,  daughter  of  Henry 
Raleigh,  yeoman  of  Prescott,  in  Oxfordshire," 
received  as  a  marriage  portion  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  in  consideration  of  which  his  father 
settled  upon  the  bride  as  a  jointure,  *'  one  iialf 
yardland  and  half  a  quarter  of  a  yardland  of  arable 
meadow  and  pasture  in  Churchill  Field."  The 
lands  thus  described,  when  consolidated  at  the 
inclosure,  amounted  to  nearly  ten  acres,  which 
were  sold,  in  1809,  for  seven  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  that 
these  Raleighs  were  an  obscure  or  forgotten 
branch  and  descendants  of  Sir  Walter  Raleich — 
an  opinion  for  which  his  nephew  has  been  able  to 
find  no  support,  and  on  which  he  very  justly 
remarks,  that  "it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  isi 
the  history  of  Strata  Smith,  from  what  gnis  he 
sprung  ;  his  immediate  ancestors,  and  all  his  con- 
nexions, were  men  in  humble  life  ;  on  the  oolitic 
soils,  which  they  had  cultivated  for  ages,  he  wa« 
born  and  bred  ;  on  these  he  planted,  in  advance  of 
all  other  men,  the  standard  of  geological  discov- 
ery ;  to  the  study  of  these,  his  best  days  of  active 
mind  were  devoted,  and  in  these,  according  to  a 
natural,  if  fanciful  wish,  his  remains  are  laid  to 
rest." 

William  Smith,  the  geologist,  was  the  son  of 
John  Smith,  the  second  son  of  the  above  marriage. 
At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  of  whom  all  he  has  recorded  is,  that  he 
was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold,  caught  whilst  engaged  in  the- 
erection  of  some  machinery.  His  mother,  whose 
memory  he  cherished  with  fond  devotion,  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  a  woman  of  ability,  of  a  gentle 
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and  charitable  disposition,  and  attentive  to  the 
education  of  her  children. 

"  According  to  his  own  account,  however," 
says  Professor  Phillips,  "  not  only  were  the  means 
of  instruction  at  the  village  school  very  limited, 
but  these  were,  in  some  degree,  interfered  with  by 
his  own  wandering  and  musing  habits.  The 
rural  games,  in  those  '  merrie  days'  of  England, 
might  sometimes  attract  the  wayward,  and  com- 
paratively unrestrained  scholar  from  his  books,  but 
he  was  more  frequently  learning  of  another  mis- 
tress, and  forming,  for  after  life,  habits  of  close 
and  curious  contemplation  of  Nature." 

As  there  are  many  now  who  sigh  for  the  revi- 
val of  those  saturnalia,  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
despite  the  Puritans,  long  lingered  in  the  more 
sequestered  nooks  of  Protestant  England,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
items  of  expenditure  at  one  of  these  merry-makings 
of  Oxfordshire,  known  as  Whitsun  Ales,  to  which 
William  Smith  of  Churchill  was  treasurer  in  the 
years  1720  and  21.  The  total  receipts  in  1721 
were  =C58,  19s.,  the  expenditure  £5i,  os,  lid. 
The  disbursements  formally  vouched  being  as  fol- 
low : — 

.For  Ribbands,      .     .     .     .    '.     .      Jb'll  19     0 

Malt, 10     5     0 

Cake, 5     5     0 

Excise, 4711 

The  Fool,     .......     100 

The  Fiddler, 0  10     6 

The  Morris, 0     6     0 

The  Lord, 0     2     6 

The  Lady, 0    2     6 

The  Lord  and  Lady  gave  the  Fool,  0     16 
The  Bells,         0     16 

The  lord's  man  and   the  lady's  man  and  five 
unaids  received  nothing. 

After  his  father's  death,  and  his  mother's  second 

imarriage,    his  father's   eldest   brother,    William, 

who  died  unmarried,  and  to  a  portion  of  whose 

]  property  he  was  heir,  became  young  William's 

;  protector. 

"  From  this  kinsman,"  says  his  biographer, 
*'  who  was  but  little  pleased  with  his  nephew's 
love  of  collecting  the  pundibs  and  poundstones,  or 

•  quoit-stones,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  fan- 
cies for  carving  sun-dials  on  the  soft  brown  oven- 
stone  of  the   neighborhood  ;  he,  with  great  diffi- 

<  culty,  wrung  by  repeated  entreaties  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a  few  books  to  instruct  a  boy  in  the 
rudiments  of  geometry  and  surveying.  But  the 
practical  farmer  was  more  satisfied  when  the 
youth  manifested  an  interest  in  the  processes  of 

•  draining  and  improving  land  ;  and  there  can  be  no 

•  doubt  that  young  Wilham  profited,  in  after  life, 
by  the  experience,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  he 
gathered  in  his  boyhood,  while  accompanying  his 

•  relation  ('  old  William')  over  his  lands  at  Over 
Norton." 

The  pundibs  and  poundstones,  here  spoken  of, 

•  were  fossils  of  the  oolites,  the  former  tcnebatula, 
the  latter  a  large  echinitey  often  used  by  the  dairy- 
women  as  a  poundweight. 

With  a  memory  so  retentive  that  whatever  he 
:  saw  he  remembered  forever,  and  was  able,  to  the 
■  close  of  his  life,  to  recall  every  event  of  his  boy- 
hood, William  Smith  prosecuted  his  studies  from 
1783  to  1786,  irregularly,  and  without  assistance, 
but  with  ardor  and  success ;  began  to  draw, 
attempted  to  color,  and  made  some  progress  in 
those  branches  of  the  mathematics,  then  deemed 


sufficient  for  surveyors  and  engineers,  and  became, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  assistant  to  Mr.  Edward 
Webb,  a  land-surveyor  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  who 
had  undertaken  the  survey  of  the  parish  of  Church- 
ill, for  the  purpose  of  enclosure.  The  master, 
like  his  pupil,  was  self-taught,  deficient  in  literary 
acquirements,  but  skilled  in  mechanics,  mensura- 
tion, logarithms,  algebra,  and  fluxions.  His  prac- 
tice combined  much,  such  as  the  determination  of 
the  force  of  water,  and  the  planning  of  machinery, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  the  province  of  tlie 
engineer. 

From  1788  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  a  land-surveyor,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  traversed  the  oolites  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  lias  and  red  marls  of 
Worcestershire — visited  the  Salperlon  Tunnel,  on 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal — examined  a  boring 
for  coal  in  the  New  Forest,  opposite  the  Shoe 
Alehouse  at  Platford, — noting,  and  comparing, 
and  treasuring  up  for  future  combination,  the 
variations  of  the  soil,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
general  aspect  and  character  of  the  country,  and 
with  its  agricultural  and  commercial  relations. 

In  1791,  we  find  him  walking  by  Burford, 
Cirencester,  Tetbury,  Bath,  Radstock,  Old  Down, 
and  Stoneaston,  to  Stowey,  where  Webb  had 
made  over  to  him  the  conduct  of  a  survey.  There 
he  observed  with  surprise  red  marl  similar  to  that 
of  Worcestersliire,  holding  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  lias  and  superincumbent  rocks.  He 
had  previously  observed,  in  the  collieries  of  High 
Littleton,  where  he  had  been  employed  to  make  a 
subterranean  survey,  some  regularity  in  the  strata 
sunk  through  in  the  pits,  though  the  colliers 
would  not  allow  any  regularity  in  the  hills  of 
superincumbent  "red  earth;"  "  but  on  this  sub- 
ject," says  Smith,  "  I  began  to  think  for  myself." 

The  repeated  surveys  which  he  made  of  these 
collieries,  in  the  years  1792-3,  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  a  model  of  the  strata  in  a  coal  coun- 
try, formed  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  reduced  to  scale,  and  placed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur. 

Some  of  the  neighboring  gentry,  admiring  the 
ability  and  perseverance  manifested  by  Smith,  in 
his  employment  at  the  High  Littleton  Collieries, 
interested  themselves  in  the  advancement  of  his 
professional  career,  for  which  the  occasion  was 
highly  favorable.  Canals  were  then  as  much  the 
order  of  the  day  as  railroads  are  now  ;  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  procure  instruments, 
extend  his  reading,  and  to  qualify  himself  to  prac- 
tise successfully  as  a  canal  engineer. 

"  Tliis,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  a  tide  in 
his  affairs,  which,  had  he  followed  the  middle  cur- 
rent, without  stopping  to  examine  the  banks, 
w'ould  have  led  him  on  to  fortune  ;  and  even  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  subject  to  a  strong 
deflecting  force,  his  career  was  not  unprosperous, 
and  he  joined  with  tolerable  compactness  the 
decisions  of  the  engineer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
geologist." 

In  1793  he  was  engaged  in  executing  surveys 
and  levellings  for  a  canal,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  speculation  which  had  occurred  to 
him,  as  a  general  law  affecting  the  strata  of  the 
district.  This  was,  that  the  strata  above  the  coal 
were  not  horizontal,  but  all  inclined  in  one  direc- 
tion towards  the  east,  so  as  to  terminate  succes- 
sively on  the  west,  and  to  resemble,  according  to 
his  own  homely  but  forcible  comparison,  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  slices  in  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter. 
This  supposition  he  found  confirmed,  by  his  level- 
lings  in  two  parallel  valleys  ;  in  each  of  which  the 
*'  red  ground,"  (new  red  marl,)  the  "lias,"  and 
freestone"  (oolite)  sunk  eastward  below  the  level, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  higher  rock. 

He  was,  however,  aware  of  the  unconformable 
position  of  the  coal  strata  of  Somersetshire,  with 
respect  to  the  "  red  earth"  and  superior  beds  ; — 
he  was  also  aware  of  the  faults  ar  fissures  b)' 
which  they  are  traversed,  and  the  fact  that  the 
strata  above  the  coal  measures  are  not  affected  by 
these /<2m//5.*  These  general  laws — deduced  from 
local,  and,  in  part,  exceptional  phenomena — occa- 
sioned him  no  little  perplexity ,  till — the  Canal  Bill 
having  passed  in  1794 — the  committee  deputed  two 
of  their  members,  with  Mr.  Smith,  their  engineer, 
to  make  inquiries  and  observations  respecting  the 
trade  and  management  of  other  similar  undertak- 
ings in  England  and  Wales.  The  tour  occupied 
nearly  two  months,  and  extended  over  nine  hun- 
dred miles — the  deputation  reaching  Newcastle  by 
one  route,  and  returning  to  Dath  by  Shropshire. 
The  expedition  fully  confirmed  his  preconceived 
views,  and  showed  that  a  settled  order  of  suc- 
cession, continuity  at  the  surface,  and  an  eastern 
dip  of  the  strata,  were  true  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
from  his  knowledge,  acquired  by  long-continued 
observation  of  the  physical  features  and  character- 
istic vegetation  of  the  different  strata,  he  was  able, 
during  a  rapid  survey  made  from  a  post-chaise,  to 
recognize,  in  passing  from  York  to  Newcas'.le,  the 
hills  of  chalk  and  oolite  on  the  east,  distant  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles,  by  means  of  their  contours, 
and  their  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  lias 
and  red  marl  occasionally  secui  upon  the  road.  On 
no  other  evidence  than  this,  he  laid  down,  with 
considerable  approximation  to  accuracy,  on  his 
map  of  the  strata  of  England  and  Wales  in  1800, 
the  prolongation  of  the  chalk  and  oolite  of  Wilts 
and  Somerset  through  Yorkshire.  The  tour  is 
thus  described  by  himself ; — 

"  No  journey  purposely  contrived  could  have 
better  answered  my  purpose.  To  sit  forward  in 
the  chaise  was  a  favor  readily  granted  ; — my  eager 
eyes  were  never  idle  for  a  moment,  and  post-haste 
travelling  only  put  me  on  new  resources.  General 
views,  under  existing  circumstances,  were  the  best 
that  could  be  taken ;  and  the  facility  of  knowing 
by  contours,  and  other  features,  what  might  be  the 
kind  of  stratification  in  the  hills,  is  a  proof  of  early 
advancement  on  the  generalization  of  phenomena. 
In  the  more  confined  views,  where  the  roads  com- 
monly climb  to  the  summits — as  in  our  start  from 
Bath  to  Tetbury  by  Swanswick — the  slow  driving 
up  steep  hills  afforded  me  distinct  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks — rushy  pastures  on  the  slopes 
of  hills,  the  rivulets,  and  kinds  of  trees,  all  aided 
in  defining  the  intermediate  clays — while  occasion- 
ally walking,  to  see  bridges,  locks,  and  other 
works  on  the  lines  of  canals,  more  particular  ob- 
servations could  be  made.  Much,  however  well 
observed,  but  depending  upon  memory,  would  of 
course  be  lost — for  this  was  all  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  our  journey — and  also  another  important 
inquiry  on  coal  and  collieries,  for  which  we  had 
each  by  agreement  provided  an  extra  memoran- 
dum-book." 

*  The  meaning  of  the  lerm  unconformable  may  be  explained 
by  extending  Rmilti'3  illustration,  and  supposing  another  series 
of  slices  placed  horizontally  over  the  lower  inclined  set.  The 
faults  may  be  also  explained,  by  supposing  the  lower  set  of 
Slices  cut  across  with  a  knife  before  the  upper  set  were  laid  over 
them,  and  the  divided  portions  of  the  slices  elevated  or  depressed 
with  respect  to  the  corresponding  portions  of  that  to  which  each 
originally  belonged. 


From  Leeds — the  northern  limit  of  the  collieries 
and  canals — the  party  turned  east  to  see  York 
Minster,  and  the  celebrated  collieries  of  Newcastle. 
This  gave  Smith  an  opportunity,  in  crossing  Tad- 
caster  Moor,  of  seeing  the  niagnesian  limestone — a 
new  rock  to  him,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  south. 
From  the  tower  of  York  Minster  he  first  descried 
chalk  and  oolite  in  the  distant  hills  by  the  contour. 

During  six  years  Smith  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  setting  out  and  superintending  the  works 
on  the  Somersetshire  Coal  canal,  in  the  execution 
o^  which  lie  applied  the  kiu)wledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  strata  to  the  solution  of  such  useful  prob- 
lems, as  at  what  points  to  open  quarries  of  good 
stone,  where  to  choose  the  best  foundations  for 
bridges,  how  To  intercept  and  conduct  springs  so  as 
to  economize  the  scanty  supply  of  water  for  a  line 
of  canal  .running  through  a  j)orous  country.  He 
had  also  valuable  opportunities  of  extending  his 
generalizations.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  had 
gathered  some  vague  notions  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  organic  remains  in  the  strata.  He  had 
observed  particular  plants  in  the  "  cleft"  above  the 
coal,  and  particular  shells  in  the  lias  and  oolite  ; 
he  had  also  observed  their  absence  frcm  the  red 
marl  ;  and  from  these  facts  he  had  been  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  "  each  stratum  had  been  suc- 
cessively the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  contained  the 
mineralized  monuments  of  the  races  of  organic 
beings  then  in  existence."  The  necessity  now 
imposed  upon  him  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  difl^ereni  sorts  of  rock,  sand,  and 
clay,  to  be  cut  through,  led  him  to  examine  care- 
fully the  distribution  of  the  fossils  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  collect.  This  convinced  him 
that  "  each  stratum  contained  organized  fossils 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  might,  in  cases  otherwise 
doubtful,  be  recognized  and  discriminated  from 
others  like  it,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the  series, 
by  examination  of  them.  He  had  also  noticed  the 
diflTerence  between  the  sharply  preserved  speci- 
mens imbedded  undisturbed  in  the  original  matrix, 
and  the  rounded  condition  of  the  organic  remains, 
derived  from  a  variety  of  strata,  and  confusedly 
blended  in  the  superficial  deposits.  He  was  now 
(1795)  twenty-six  years  old.  Up  to  this  period 
he  had  resided  in  the  village  of  High  Littleton,  but 
he  now  removed  to  Bath,  where  l.e  occupied  a 
house  in  Cottage  Crescent,  whence,  he  said,  his 
eye  ranged  "  over  the  interesting  expanse  which 
extended  before  me.  to  the  sugar-loaf  mountain  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  embraced  all  in  the  vicinities 
of  Bath  and  Bristol  ;  then  did  a  thousand  thoughts 
occur  to  me  respecting  the  geology  of  that  and 
adjacent  districts  continually  under  my  eye,  which 
have  never  been  reduced  to  writing."  Hitherto  he 
had  published  nothing,  though  his  nephew  assures 
us  written  evidence  remains  that,  in  I7iJ6,  he  had 
begun  to  arrange  his  thoughts  on  japer  for  publi- 
cation, and,  in  1797,  had  drawn  out  a  larger  and 
general  plan  for  the  proposed  work.  This  tardiness 
in  communicating  his  discoveries  arose,  we  may 
suppose,  partly  from  want  of  leisure,  produced  by 
constant  attention  to  the  works  of  the  company  in  a 
variety  of  localities,  attested  by  his  copious  notes 
and  memoranda,  all  bearing  the  dale  and  name  of 
the  place  when  and  where  they  were  written, 
partly  from  want  of  training  in  composition,  and 
consequent  distrust  of  his  powers  for  the  work. 
During  the  short  intervals  which  he  could  snatch 
from  his  principal  occupation  on  the  works  of  the 
canal,  he  employed  himself  in  reducing  to  practical 
application  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  the  properties  of  alternating 
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porous  and  retentive  strata  in  the  hills  near  Bath, 
in  the  adoption  of  a  new  process  of  draining^. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  close  an  observer  of 
nature  should  he  disinclined  to  the  speculations  so 
prevalent  at  that  time,  when  geological  inquiries 
consisted  of  little  but  hypothesis  ;  and  it  appears, 
accordingly,  by  memoranda  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind him,  that  whatever  of  ihis  kind  he  met  with 
in  the  course  of  his  reading,  was  su!)mitted  to 
close  scrutiny  and  comparison  with  the  ])henomena 
of  stratification,  which  he  had  so  carefully  studied. 

*'  Every  man  of  prudence  and  observation,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  papers,  ''  who  has  paid  strict 
attention  to  mineralogy,  the  structure  of  the  e:«rth, 
and  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  will  be  very 
cautious  how  he  sets  about  to  invent  a  system 
which  nature  cannot  conform  to,  without  having 
recourse  to  volcanic  eru;)lions  or  uncommon  con- 
vulsions, by  which  every  hill  and  dale  must  have 
been  formed,  and  every  rock  must  have  been  rent, 
to  produce  those  chasms  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  strata  they  are  found  in,  are  no  more 
than  sun-cracks  in  a  clod  of  clay  ;  yet  such  has 
been  the  language  of  ingenious  men,  who  have 
set  their  theoretical  worlds  agoing,  without  either 
tooth  or  pinion  of  nature's  mechanism  belonging  to 
them." 

In  these  opinions  there  is  much  that  is  soxmd, 
mingled  with  the  error  of  making  his  own  dis- 
coveries, in  a  limited  region,  the  standard  by  which 
he  condemned  inductions,  quite  as  firm  as  his  own, 
drawn  from  data  equally  correct,  as  apj)lied  to 
other  regions.  He  had  generalized  from  observa- 
tions, commencing  among  the  oolites,  in  the  centre 
of  the  secondary  rocks,  extended  downwards  to  the 
base  of  the  fossiliferous  series,  and  upwards  to 
such  of  the  tertiary  strata  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Britain.  In  these,  together  with  the  loose  cover- 
ing of  the  earth,  long  called  diluvium,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  geology  were,  according  to  his  views, 
comprised.  By  these  his  geological  horizon  was 
bounded  ;  and,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  set  his 
face  against  thos3  higher  generalizations  of  subse- 
quent observers,  whose  observations,  extending 
over  wider  regions,  embraced  the  formation  of  me- 
tallic crystalline  rocks,  and  metallic  veins,  the 
changes  of  climate  indicated  by  the  different  or- 
ganic gi-oups,  the  upheaval  of  continents,  and  the 
effects  of  subterranean  fire  in  modifying  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  in  present  and  past  times.  He 
had  seen  the  oolites,  but  he  had  never  seen  a  vol- 
cano ;  and,  at  the  Dublin  meetitig  of  the  British 
Association,  at  which  it  w^as  our  fortune  first  to 
meet  the  cheerful  and  communicative  old  man,  we 
were  nbt  a  little  startled  at  hearing  the  father  of 
English  geology,  and  the  newly  made  Doctor  of 
Laws,  most  cotifidently  assert,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  "  fire  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
volcano."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  his 
habits  and  powers  of  observation,  had  he  been 
])laced  in  an  extensive  district  of  igneous  rocks,  he 
v^ould  have  learned  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
prese-  ted  by  them,  as  truly  as  those  of  the  aque- 
ous deposits  to  which  his  studies  had  been  confined. 

Some  memoranda,  written  in  1796,  show  that, 
at  that  time,  his  mind  was  again  strongly  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  organic  remains.  His  notes  at 
this  period  also  advert  to  the  local  distribution  of 
existing  plants  and  animals  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  their  connection  with  particular  varieties 
of  soil.  When  occupied,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
(1799,)  in  compiling  a  history  of  his  discoveries, 
he  naturally  turned  his  mind  to  the  examination  of 


what  had  been  previously  done  by  others.  Plots' 
Oxfordshire,  Morton's  Northamptonshire,  and 
Woodward's  Catalogue  of  Fossils,  were  eagerly 
studied  by  him,  and  from  them  his  principle  of 
identifying  strata  by  means  of  their  fossil  contents, 
enabled  him  to  elicit  much  valuable  matter  which 
would  have  been  lost  upon  others,  and  to  extend 
his  colored  sketches  for  a  geological  nap  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  drawings  of  ammonites  and  echinites 
in  these  works,  he  recognized  many  well  known 
forms  belonging  to  the  lias  and  oolites  of  his  own 
district;  and  thus  obtained,  in  the  localities  from 
which  they  had  been  procured,  fixed  points  for 
those  rocks  in  districts  which  he  had  never  visited. 

"  The  most  prevalent  notion,"  says  Professor 
Phillips,  "  which  Mr.  Smith  found  in  the  works 
which  he  could  then  consult  regarding  the  forms 
and  localities  of  orjiaiiic  remains,  was  the  vague 
and  irrational  belief,  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  the  language  of  Scripture,  but  handed  down  to 
these  days  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  indestructibility 
of  popular  error,,  that  these  relics  of  more  ancient 
systems  of  life  were  all  buried  in  the  solid  strata 
by  the  operations  of  the  general  deluge.  These 
views  appear  never  to  have  infiuenced  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who,  in  his  MSS.  of  this  period 
(1797-98)  not  only  denied  this  unsatisfactory  hy- 
pothesis, but  places,  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  his 
views,  that  it  is  the  gravelly  deposits,  scattered 
over  the  earth's  surface,  and  containing  bones  of 
quadrupeds,  and  rolled  and  transported  rock  masses 
holding  fossils  which  had  been  previously  imbedded 
and  petrified,  which  should  be  ascribed  to  diluvial 
action." 

Those  opinions  respecting  the  loose  covering  of 
the  solid  strata,  to  which  Buckland,  Cuvier,  and 
other  eminent  geologists,  subsequently  gave  cur- 
rency and  popularity,  have  been  shown  by  the 
light  of  new  discoveries  to  have  been  quite  as  er- 
roneous as  those  v\hich  attributed  the  fossiliferous 
strata  to  the  deluge.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
j  this  loose  covering,  which,  thot^gh  not  universally, 
is  very  generally  distributed,  was  formed,  compar- 
atively recent  as  it  is,  within  the  human  epoch. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  presumption,  iu 
the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  that  it  is  older 
than  our  race. 

The  mammalian  bones  usually  referred  to  as 
characteristic  of  this  deposit,  belong  to  extinct 
species  of  existing  genera,  or  existing  species  not 
now  living  in  latitudes  which  they  once  inhabited. 
They  occur,  however,  immediately  below,  rather 
than  in,  these  deposits,  being  found  in  fluviotile 
and  lacustrine  beds  of  the  most  recent  tertiary  pe- 
riod, associated  with  molluscs,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  belong  to  existing  species.  Many  of  these 
deposits,  up  to  that  period  in  the  life  of  Smith  of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  even  to  a  much  more 
recent  date,  were  confounded  with  the  so-called 
diluvium,  from  which  they  have  since  been  separ- 
ated. This  last  deposit  differs,  in  many  important 
points,  from  any  member  of  the  tertiary  series,  and 
from  the  modern  deposits  which  succeeded  it,  audit 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  peculiar  agencies,  clos- 
ing the  ancient  order  of  things  indicated  by  the 
fossiliferous  series,  and  ushering  in  that  condition 
of  the  earth  to  which  we,  and  our  contemporary 
tribes  of  plants  and  animals,  belong.  An  opinion, 
first  advanced  by  Agassiz,  is  daily  gaining  ground 
among  geologists,  that  these  peculiar  agencies  con- 
sisted of  glacial  action  partly  marine — as  appears 
by  the  marine  shells  which  it  contains,  and  which, 
in  Britain  at  least,  were  distributed  over  submerged 
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land — partly  due  to  terrestrial  glaciers,  which  then 
occupied  the  valleys  of  our  mountain  chains,  in 
which  the  rocks  are  striated  and  polished  beneath 
these  deposits,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  effects  of  existing  glaciers  on  the  rocks 
over  which  they  pass.  Although  this  deposit  is 
the  first  which  we  encounter  in  our  passage  from 
the  present  to  the  past  state  of  nature,  it  is  that 
with  w^hich  geologists  are  the  least  acquainted  ;  and 
though  the  glacial  theory  of  Agassiz  is  now  draw- 
ing attention  to  it,  it  has  hitherto  received  much 
less  study  than  it  deserves.  Some  geologists  have 
too  hastily  assumed  its  phenomena  to  be  corrobora- 
tive of  their  preconceived  views  as  to  its  origin  ; 
others  seeing  in  them  stumbling  blocks  to  their 
doctrines — that  no  forces  of  greater  intensity  than 
those  now  concerned  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  are  to  be  admitted  into  geological  dynamics — 
appear  little  disposed  to  make  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  those  peculiar  characters  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  aqueous  deposits  of  the  present 
and  former  epochs,  and  prefer  to  dwell  only  on 
those  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  them.  A 
knowledge  of  its  true  history  would  solve  some  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  tfie  most 
recent  tertiary  strata,  we  are  better  prepared  than 
in  the  days  of  Smith  to  enter  on  the  investigation  ; 
and  we  may  hope  that,  by  similar  diligence  be- 
stowed on  its  examination,  its  origin  will  be  work- 
ed out  as  satisfactorily  as  that  of  the  stratified 
rocks.  It  has  been  recently  compared  to  a  leaf 
torn  out  of  the  records  of  the  earth.*  We  would 
describe  it  rather  as  a  leaf  written  in  different  char- 
acters from  those  which  preceded  and  followed. 
There  are  strong  temptations  to  connect  it  with 
that  state  of  the  earth  described  in  the  second 
verse  of  Genesis,  which  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered by  the  terms,  **  without  form  and  void,"  if 
the  signal  failure  of  previous  attempts  to  connect, 
first,  the  fossiliferous  series,  and,  secondly,  the-se 
superficial  deposits  with  the  deluge,  had  not  given 
sufficient  warning  of  the  imprudence,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  geological  knowledge,  of  endeavoring 
to  refer  geological  phenomena  to  events  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  All  that  can  yet  be  affirmed  of  it 
with  certainty,  is,  that  it  is  extensively  distributed 
over  the  temperate,  as  well  as  cold  latitudes,  of 
both  hemispheres — that  it  appears  to  be  absent 
from  the  equatorial  regions — that  no  human  re- 
mains or  works  of  art  have  yet  been  found  in  or 
below  it — and  that,  in  Europe  at  least,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  America,  none  of  the  elei)han- 
toid  mammals  which  inhabited  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  this  de- 
posit, have  been  found  above  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  William  Smith, 
and  his  progress  in  discovery. 

In  1798  he  purchased  a  small  estate  near  Bath, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  and  wooded  valley, 
which  he  improved  with  much  taste,  and  which  the 
canal  traversed  without  injuring  its  beauties.  In 
this  favorite  retreat  he  spent  many  happy  hours, 
though  the  erratic  life  which  the  business  of  the 
canal  company  compelled  him  to  lead,  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  any  long  continuous  residence 
on  it. 

The  termination  of  his  engagements  with  the 
company,  in  1799,  formed  a  new  era  in  his  life,  not 
only  setting  him  at  liberty  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  geological  inquiries,  but  imposing  on  him  the 
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cessity  of  appl)ring  the  knowledge  already  acquired, 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  make  known  his  sys- 
tem, and  provide  funds  for  travelling  through  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  to  extend  his  examination  of  the 
strata,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  his  earlier  observa- 
tions. In  the  accomplishment  of  this  double  object 
he  was  successful.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive 
practice  as  a  mineral  surveyor,  and  in  draining 
land,  yet  still,  his  fame  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
discoveries  were  diffused,  not  by  any  actual  and 
authorized  publication,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
maps  of  the  strata  at  agricultural  meetings,  and 
the  circulation  of  manuscript  copies  of  tabular 
views  of  the  succession  of  strata,  so  far  as  he  had 
ascertained  it,  and  by  discussions  and  explorations 
with  a  few  friends. 

The  friends  who  most  interested  themselves  in 
these  inquiries  were  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Richard- 
son, then  living  at  Bath,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Townsend  of  Pewsey,  author  of  "  Travels  in 
Spain."  Richardson  possessed  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  fossils,  collected  chiefly  by  himself.  lie 
was  acquainted  with  the  views  then  held  on  the 
subject  of  fossils,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  stratification,  or  of  the  connexion  of  organ- 
ic remains  with  the  order  of  superposition.  Smith, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  rich  in  this  knowledge, 
knew  nothing — as  is  evident  from  the  local  names 
he  used  for  his  fossils— of  their  relations  to  exist- 
ing organized  types.  He  had  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Richardson  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
his  collection,  and  the  result  has  been  well  de- 
scribed, by  Professor  Phillips,  as  an  electric  attrac- 
tion, between  two  minds  thus  reciprocally  adjusted, 
**  the  fossils  which  the  one  possessed,  were  mar- 
shalled, by  the  other,  in  the  order  of  the  strata,  un- 
til all  found  their  appropriate  places,  and  the  cabi- 
net became  a  true  copy  of  nature." 

Richardson  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  cer- 
tain fossils  had  been  found  in  the  strata  to  which 
Smith  assigned  them,  but  was  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit this  generalization,  that  an  invariable  order  ex- 
isted among  the  strata,  and  that  the  same  stratum 
w^s  characterized  by  peculiar  fossils  at  great  dis- 
tances. 

To  convince  him  on  this  point,  Smith  proposed 
some  field  excursions,  in  which  the  truth  of  his 
theory  should  be  tested.  Townsend  accompanied 
them.  One  of  the  points  visited  was  Dundry  Hill. 
From  its  form,  and  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
Has,  Smith  expected  to  find  it  capped  by  the  lower 
oolite,  and  containing  the  same  fossils  as  those 
contained  in  the  same  rock  near  Bath.  To  their 
astonishment,  his  companions  found  his  predictions 
verified  ;  and  though  far  superior  to  him  in  general 
literature  and  knowledge  of  natural  history,  they 
acknowledged  him  as  a  master  who  had  thrown  an 
unexpected  light  on  dark  and  difficult  questions  ro 
specting  the  earth's  structure,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  this  light  they  actively  and  zealously  applied 
themselves.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  three 
friends  had  dined  together  at  the  house  of  Town- 
send,  it  was  proposed  that  Smith's  views  respect- 
ing the  strata,  verified  and  improved  by  their  joint 
laijors,  should  be  drawn  out  in  a  tabular  form. 
From  his  dictation,  Richardson  wrote  dowm  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  different  strata,  in 
the  descending  order,  commencing  with  the  chalk 
and  terminating  with  the  coal,  below  which  the 
strata  were  not  then  sufficiently  known  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  table.  Opposite  each  stratum  were 
placed  the  names,  supplied  by  Richardson,  of  its 
most  remarkable  fossils,  which   were  the  names 
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then  current  among  collectors.  Of  this  document 
— the  original,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Richardson, 
■was  presented  in  1831  to  the  Geological  Society — 
each  of  the  party  retained  a  copy,  under  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  use  to  he  made  of  it ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, Smith,  as  Richardson  has  declared  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Sedgwick,  at  the  time  of  the  award  of 
the  WoUaston  medal,  with  that  liberality  by  which 
he  was  ever  characterized,  wished  it  to  be  commu- 
nicated ;  and  it  was  communicated  to  many  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  who  took  an  interest 
in  geological  inquiries. 

This  tabular  view  was  regarded  merely  as  an 
index  of  what  Smith  had  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  of  discoveries  so  novel  and  important,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  more  widely  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  strata  which  he  had  acquired  by  long 
study,  he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Richardson 
to  Dr.  James  Anderson,  then  publishing  "  Recrea- 
tions in  Agriculture,"  who  not  only  offered  the 
pages  of  his  work,  as  the  medium  for  the  promul- 
gation of  his  discoveries,  but  proposed  a  pecuniary 
remuneration  for  his  papers.  In  vain,  however. 
Dr.  Anderson  claimed  the  promised  communica- 
tion. Professor  Phillips  appears  to  think  that  his 
uncle  was  too  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  litera- 
ry qualifications,  and  expected  some  assistance 
from  the  doctor  in  that  respect.  Perhaps  he  found 
more  profitable  and  congenial  employment  in  his 
professional  pursuits. 

The  wetness  of  the  winter  of  1799,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  crops  upon  the  clay  soils,  brought 
him  a  great  accession  of  practice  in  the  draining  of 
land  and  in  cutting  off  the  sprhigs  by  which  nume- 
rous and  extensive  landslips  were  produced  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bath.  Guided  by  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  theory  of  springs,  which  his  geo- 
logical knowledge  afforded,  he  succeeded,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  in  draining  the  Prisley  ]3og,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Elkington  had  failed,  who  had  invented  a 
system  of  draining  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
boggy  and  springy  soils,  for  which  he  received 
from  parliament  a  grant  of  £"1000. 

Mr.  Stephens  of  Camerton,  chairman  of  the  ca- 
nal company,  and  Mr.  Crook  of  Sytherton,  one  of 
the  best  farmers  of  the  Bath  district,  were  the  first 
encouragers  of  Mr.  Smith  in  this  new  career ;  and 
for  several  years  he  was  almost  continually  occu- 
pied in  the  draining  and  irrigating  of  land.  The 
remuneration  which  he  had  received  during  his  en- 
gagement with  the  canal  company  was  one  guinea  a 
day,  with  an  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses, 
and  these  were  at  first  his  terms  as  a  draining  en- 
gineer. From  the  year  1801,  he  raised  them  to 
two  guineas  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses ; 
and  at  a  late  period,  to  three  guineas. 

"  Any  other,"  says  his  nephew,  "  equally  mod- 
erate in  his  personal  expenses,  and,  like  him,  em- 
ployed professionally  every  day  for  many  years, 
would  have  at  least  escaped  poverty  ;  but  Mr. 
Smith  at  no  time  abounded  in  money.  The  princi- 
pal cause  was  tha  liberal,  nay,  the  lavish  manner 
in  which  he  expended  his  means  in  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  his  favorite  object — the  Map  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  Wales.  For  this  end  he 
walked,  or  rode,  or  posted,  in  directions  quite  out 
of  the  way  of  his  business,  and  having  thus  emp- 
tied his  pockets  for  what  he  deemed  a  public  ob- 
ject, was  forced  to  make  )ip  by  night-travelling  the 
time  which  he  had  lost,  so  as  not  to  fail  in  his  pro- 
fessional engagements." 

The  late  Lord  Leicester,  having  witnessed  at 
Mr.  Crooks'  the  successful  result  of  Smith's  drain- 


ing operations,  invited  him  to  Holkham,  employed 
him  in  a  variety  of  works,  recommended  him  to 
others,  and  not  only  appreciated  his  abilities  for 
agricultural  improvement,  but  took  a  warm  interest 
in  his  scientific  discoveries.  In  1801,  urged  by  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Richardson,  who  was  appre- 
hensive that  his  discoveries  would  be  published  by 
others,  instead  of  emanating  from  himself,  he 
issued  a  prospectus  and  proposals  for  a  work  en- 
titled "  Accurate  delineations  and  descriptions  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  various  strata  that  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  practical  observations  thereon."  This  pro- 
spectus was  extensively  circulated,  the  subscription 
list  began  to  fill,  Debrett  was  chosen  as  the  pub- 
lisher, a  small  manuscript  map  of  England,  to  ac- 
company the  work,  was  put  into  his  hands  to  be 
engraved,  and  Mr.  Richardson  urged  the  propriety 
of  the  simultaneous  publication  of  a  Latin  edition, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Europe,  and  to  prevent  any 
pirated  French  edition. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1801,  Smith  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  both  of  whom  became  his  zealous  fiiends 
and  patrons.  The  duke  not  only  gave  him  much 
employment  in  draining  and  irrigation,  but  encour- 
aged and  assisted  his  geological  investigations. 
He  directed  that  an  exploration  of  the  margin  of 
the  chalk  hills,  south  of  Woburn,  by  Smith  and 
Mr.  Farey,  his  land-agent,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bevan  of  Leighton,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on 
the  correctness  of  his  views  respecting  the  strata, 
should  be  undertaken  at  his  expense.  During  this 
expedition,  Smith  astonished  his  companions,  as  he 
had  before  astonished  his  friends  Richardson  and 
Townsend,  by  a  verified  prediction  of  the  nature 
of  the  fossils  which  would  be  found  in  the  strata  at 
the  base  of  those  hills. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  being  now  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  Smith's  discoveries,  or- 
dered a  stratigraphical  collection  of  rocks  and  fos- 
sils to  be  formed  at  Woburn,  and  proposed  to  un- 
dertake the  chemical  examination  of  them.  This 
Smith  considered  the  most  auspicious  period  of  his 
life,  and  the  plan  fonned  by  the  duke,  for  making 
himself  and  others  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
results  of  his  researches,  just  such  as  he  wished  to 
carry  into  eflfect.  The  sudden  death  of  the  duke, 
however,  clouded  these  bright  prospects,  and  de- 
layed indefinitely  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
work  to  which  a  final  stop  was  put  by  the  embar- 
rassments of  Debrett. 

In  the  mean  time,  copies  of  the  tabular  view,  of 
the  strata,  drawn  up  in  MS.  in  1799,  had  become 
extensively  circulated  ;  and  w^ile  the  unpublished 
discoveries  of  Smith  were  thus  known  to  many, 
nothing  but  the  most  praiseworthy  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  examination  of  the  geology  of  Britain,  saved 
him  from  the  annoyance  of  being  anticipated  in  his 
map,  by  some  inferior  compilation,  and  by  notices 
of  his  discoveries,  which  his  wandering  life  and 
professional  occupations  rendered  it  diflicult  for 
himself  to  prepare.  To  such  an  ungenerous  ap- 
propriation of  the  results  of  his  labors  he  was  not, 
however,  exposed,  at  a  time  when  the  most  mea- 
gre attempt  at  a  delineation  of  the  stratification  of 
the  British  isles,  or  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  would  have  been  well  received,  and  would 
have  been  productive  of  fame,  if  not  profit,  to  the 
editor.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Townsend  presented 
him  with  drawings  of  some  of  the  fossils,  in  his 
own  and  other  collections,  most  characteristic  of 
the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  for  the  purpose  of 
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illustrating  his  work.  Mr.  Richardson  and  other 
friends  forwarded  him  notices  of  observations  made 
in  the  course  of  their  journeys,  and  Mr.  Farey, 
who  had  quitted  his  situation  at  Woburn,  and  was 
profiting  by  the  knowledge  he  acquired  from 
Smith,  to  practise  as  a  mineral  surveyor,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  priority  and  importance 
of  Smith's  discoveries,  and  of  urging  their  imme- 
diate publication.  The  brother  of  Duke  Francis, 
who  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates,  continued  to 
take  interest  in  Smith's  pursuits ;  the  project  of  a 
geological  museum  at  Woburn  was  not  wholly 
abandoned  ;  and  after  Debrett's  failure,  new  hopes 
arose  from  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
Mr.  Crawshay,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Mr.  Coke.  Mr.  Crawshay  proposed 
not  only  to  aid  the  publication  of  the  result  of 
Smith's  researches  by  pecuniary  assistance,  and  by 
securing  the  cooperation  of  his  friends,  but  under- 
took to  induce  a  competent  person  to  arrange  and 
prepare  for  the  press  his  voluminous  and  too  desulto- 
ry papers.  The  duke  recommended  him  to  Arthur 
Young  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  before  whom 
he  explained,  in  1803,  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
the  examination  and  mapping  of  the  strata  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  application  of  geology  to 
agriculture,  and  he  was  desired  to  prepare  some 
specific  proposal  for  bringing  his  discoveries  before 
the  public.  At  the  Woburn  sheep-shearing,  the 
following  year.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  after  hearing 
similar  explanations,  declared  them  to  be  of  so 
much  importance  that  the  world  must  have  them  ; 
and  that  Smith's  unaided  means  were  inadequate 
to  the  production  of  either  map  or  book.  He 
therefore  drew  up  a  paper  for  circulation  among 
the  visitors,  expressive  of  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  put  down  his  name  as  a  subscriber  for  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  presented  him  with  a  cheque 
for  fifty  pounds  as  the  first  half  of  his  subscription. 
The  project,  however,  went  no  further.  A  plan 
for  joining  Smith  to  the  corps  of  engineers  em- 
ployed on  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  proposed  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  government  and  the  public,  though  induced 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  under- 
take a  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  were  not 
ripe  for  it  then.  The  British  Association  has  done 
much  to  rouse  both  to  an  appreciation  of  the  econo- 
mic value  of  science,  and  to  smooth  the  rugged 
path  of  discoverers  like  William  Smith.  He  him- 
self has  not  escaped  censure  for  the  failure  of  this 
second  attempt  to  publish  the  results  of  his  labors, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  habits  of  procras- 
tination, which  induced  him  to  postpone,  in  favor 
of  a  reckless  and  insatiable  thirst  for  fresh  discov- 
eries, the  task  less  congenial  to  him  of  preparing 
for  publication  the  results  already  obtained. 

His  nephew  pleads  in  his  defence  the  incessant 
professional  exertions  and  constant  travelling, 
extending  to  ten  thousand  miles  a  year,  which 
added  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  strata,  and  swelled  his  voluminous  notes, 
without  leaving  hijii  time  for  arrangement  and 
condensation.  His  fossils,  too,  were  at  Bath,  his 
papers  in  London  ;  and  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in 
the  house  where  the  latter  were  deposited,  caused 
them  to  be  removed  in  a  hurry  and  in  disorder. 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  he  engaged  a 
large  house  in  Buckingham  Street  Strand,  where 
his  collection  and  maps  were  publicly  exhibited, 
and  where,  for  some  time,  he  employed  an  artist 
in  making  drawings  fur  the  engraver.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Crawshay  in  1805,  he  says — 


"  Everybody  agrees  that  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion  which  I  have  collected  is  very  great,  and 
likely  to  be  of  public  utility,  but  I  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  it  to  market  than  I  expected. 
Mr.  Townsend,  who  has  very  liberally  furnished 
me  with  the  drawings  of  all  his  fossils,  has  in- 
formed me  that  it  will  not  cost  less  than  three 
thousand  pounds  to  bring  out  the  publication  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  which,  he  says,  cannot  be 
sold  for  less  than  six  guineas.  The  expense  of 
such  a  publication  is  too  great  for  my  circum- 
stances, and  the  price  of  the  work  will  probably 
preclude  many  from  becoming  pnrchasers,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tardiness  amongst  many  of  the 
great  personages  who  were  expected  to  subscribe 
very  liberally,  that  makes  me  loth  to  engage  with 
proper  persons  to  engrave  more  of  the  plates, 
unless  I  could  be  sure  of  defraying  the  expense." 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  address  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
award  of  the  Wollaston  medal,  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  Why  his  hopes  of  patronage  were  disap- 
pointed, and  why  his  works  were  so  long  retarded, 
not  by  any  want  of  zeal  on  his  part,  but  hy  want 
of  assistance  from  the  public,  it  is  not  for  me  now 
to  inquire.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  diflicult  of 
explanation.  At  the  time  his  prospectus  made  its 
first  appearance,  none  of  the  magnificent  discove- 
ries of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  were,  I  believe, 
published  ;  the  Geological  Society  of  London  had 
no  existence  ;  the  branches  of  natural  history  con- 
nected with  secondary  geology  were  but  little  cul- 
tivated, and  not  much  known  in  this  country;  and 
hence  some  persons,  perhaps,  doubted  the  reality 
of  Mr.  Smith's  discoveries,  on  a  subject  they  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  empirical  ;  and  the  ])ublic 
at  large  took  but  little  interest  in  what  tiiey  did 
not  understand.  He  suffered,  therefore,  as  many 
men  of  genius  have  done  before  him,  for  that 
which,  in  our  estimation,  constitutes  the  chief 
honor,  from  outstripping  the  men  of  liis  own  time 
in  the  progress  of  geological  discovery." 

In  1800,  Smith  at  length  made  his  dehvt  as  an 
author,  by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
struction   and    management   of    water   meadows. 
The  Society  of  Arts  had  conferred  their  medal  on 
him,  in  180.5,  for  the  drainage  of  the  Prisley  Bog, 
which  had  been  his  chief  employment  during  his 
first  visit  to  Woburn  in  1801  ;  a  full  description  of 
the  process  employed  is  given  in  the  above  treatise 
on  irrigation,  for  it  was  by  irrigation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  drainage  that  he  had  converted  a  worth- 
less swamp  into  valuable  meadows.     Another  of 
his  achievements  about  this  time  was  the  sioj^page 
of  the  sea  breaches  in  the   barrier  of  sand  hills, 
between    Happisburgh    and    Winlerton,    on    thb 
coast  of  Norfolk,  which  form  the  only  defence  to 
more  than  forty  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Yare  and  Waveny,  lying  below 
the  level  of  high  water,  and  commanding  only  a  very 
limited  fall  at  low  water.     From  this  tract,  which 
in  Roman,  if  not  Saxon  times,  constituted  a  broad 
estuary,  the  sea  had  been  excluded  by  the  gradual! 
accumulation    of    these    sand-hills,    and    by   the^ 
obstructions  caused  at  the  outfall  of  the  rivers,  by 
the  ruins  of  the  wasting  cliffs  of  clay  and    sand,, 
between  Weyhourne  and  Happisburgh,   borne  tO" 
the    S.    E.    by    the   force    of    the    tidal    current.. 
Storms    of   unusual    violence    occasionally    broket 
through   the  weakest  points  of  this  barrier.     lai 
1801, -the  collective  length  of  the   breaches  eX" 
ceeded  a  mile,  and  the   sea  was  reasserting  itss 
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dominion  over  seventy-four  parishes  in  Norfolk, 
and  sixteen  in  Suffolk.  Three  years  were  spent 
by  Smith  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  persuade  the 
commissioners  who  had  the  care  of  these  marshes 
to  abandon  defences  of  masonry  and  timber,  and  to 
resort  to  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  oper- 
ations of  nature.  At  length  he  persuaded  some 
of  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  sea-shore,  where 
he  pointed  out  the  superior  efficacy  of  sloping 
banks  of  sand  and  pebbles  in  particular  directions 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  sea,  over  solid  construc- 
tions, and  caused  them  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  none 
of  us  should  have  thought  of  this  before  !"  Hav- 
ing now  permission  to  adopt  his  own  plans,  the 
breaches  were  closed  in  little  more  than  one  sum- 
mer, and  the  Garman  Ocean  now  spends  its  fury 
harmlessly  on  Smith's  unresisting  slopes. 

Another  of  his  triunjphs  was  the  restoration  in 
1810  of  the  hot-wells  at  Bath,  which  had  failed. 
After  much  opposition,  he  was  allowed  to  open 
the  spring  to  its  bottom,  when  he  detected  the 
channel  by  which  the  waters  escaped,  succeeded 
in  slopping  it,  and  thus  secured  to' Bath  its  jeopar- 
dized prosperity.  Tiie  escape  of  the  Bath  waters 
was  attributed  at  the  time,  and  with  some  proba- 
bility, to  the  opening  of  a  colliery  at  Baiheaston, 
distant  three  miles,  which  was  inundated  by  an 
influx  of  water,  said  to  be  of  a  high  temperature. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  plugging  the  bore  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  through  ninety  feet  of  water. 
The  works,  however,  were  subsequently  aban- 
doned, perhaps  from  fear  of  the  injurious  effects 
they  might  produce  on  the  hot-springs  of  Bath. 

In  1812,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
Smith  with  Mr.  Gary  the  engraver,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  long-expected  Map  of  the  Strata. 
A  crisis  had  arrived  which  rendered  exertions 
to  bring  it  out  more  necessary  than  ever,  and 
showed  that,  if  his  discoveries  were  to  be  pub- 
lished at  all  as  his,  they  must  be  published  spee- 
dily. Other  active  and  energetic  laborers  were  in 
the  field,  with  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
results  of  his  labors.  The  Geological  Society  of 
London  was  founded  in  1807  by  those  who  took 
the  most  interest  in  investigating  the  mineral 
structure  of  the  earth,  and  who,  wearied  at  length 
with  the  Neptunian  controversy  in  which  they  had 
so  long  been  fruitlessly  engaged,  and  convinced 
that  they  were  not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient 
data  for  the  construction  of  a  true  theory  of  the 
earth,  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  phenomena  without  reference  to  hypo- 
thesis, and  of  thus  collecting  materials  for  future 
generalization.  What  they  now  proposed  to  do, 
Smith  had  long  been  doing.  While  they  were 
disputing  about  systems  based  only  upon  hypothe- 
sis, or  at  the  best  on  too  narrow  an  induction,  he 
was  slowly  and  laboriously  collecting  facts,  and 
founding  on  them  those  safe  and  limited  generali- 
zations which  they  warranted.  While  the  Wer- 
nerians  would  recognize  no  rock  which  could  not 
be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  Freyberg,  he  had  determined 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  whole  secondary 
series  of  England,  down  to  the  coal  formation. 
While  they  set  up  mineral  characters  and  the 
angles  luade  by  the  planes  of  crystals  as  the  only 
standard  for  determining  the  age  of  rocks,  he 
ascertained  that  organic  remains,  called  by  them 
extraneous  fossils,  were  an  unerring  test  for  the 
identification  of  distant  parts  of  the  same  stratum, 
under  a  change  of  mineral  type.  The  application 
of  this  principle,  in  other  hands,  has  disentangled 


the  intricacies  of  a  vast  mass  of  fossiliferous  strata 
below  the  coal  measures,  and  has  established 
above  the  chalk  a  long  sequence  of  deposits, 
exhibiting  a  gradual  zoological  passage  to  existing 
animal  and  vegetable  species.  Sinking  minor  dif- 
ferences of  stratification  and  organic  remains, 
once  too  much  insisted  on,  but  now  proved  to  be 
merely  the  effects  of  local  agencies,  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  classification  thus  established  in 
England  and  the  neighboring  countries,  is  ajipli- 
cable  not  only  to  the  whtde  of  Europe,  but  to 
every  portion  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  yet 
geologically  explored.  In  all  these  distant  regions, 
certain  groups  of  fossils  are  found,  occurring  in 
the  same  invariable  order  of  succession,  however 
the  composition  of  the  matrix  in  which  they  are 
embedded  may  differ.  The  same  families  atid 
genera,  for  instance,  occur  in  the  chalk  of  Eng- 
land and  the  sandstone  which  represents  it  in 
America. 

While  the  land-surveyor  of  Oxfordshire  was  en- 
gaged in  a  career  of  research  so  different  from  that 
followed  by  the  most  eminent  mineralogists  of  the 
day — the  terms  geology  and  geologist  were  then 
hardly  known — it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  overlooked  the  merit  of  his  labors.  Dake- 
well,  who  called  himself  of  the  school  of  Smith, 
has  recorded,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  Introduction  to  Geology,  published  some- 
what later  than  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
that  a  professor  in  one  of  our  universities  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  views  advanced  in 
that  work,  replied — "  I  wonder  where  the  fellow 
got  his  information  ;"  adding  rather  contemptuous 
expressions  with  regard  to  one  who  was  not  a 
"  well-educated  geognost,"  which  means,  says 
Bakewell,  one  who  observes  nature  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  see  it  through  the 
spectacles  of  Werner. 

While  some  of  his  earliest  friends  were  admitted 
as  honorary  members  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Smith  was  passed  over  unnoticed,  except  by  visits 
from  Mr.  Greenough,  the  president,  and  a  few  of 
the  members,  to  iiis  house  in  Buckingham  street, 
to  inspect  his  collections,  maps,  and  sections.  Be- 
sides the  formation  of  the  society,  there  were  other 
excitements  to  exertion  for  the  publication  of  his 
map  and  description  of  the  strata.  Sowerby  had 
began  to  prepare  drawings  for  his  Mineral  Conchol- 
ogy  of  Great  Britain.  Farey,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  brought  out  a  mineral 
survey  of  Derbyshire  in  1811,  and  in  1812,  Smith's 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  published  his 
"  Character  of  Moses  vindicated  as  an  Historian." 
With  all  these  powerful  incitements  to  immediate 
publication,  the  resources  of  Smith,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  they  received  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  a  few  other  liberal  patrons,  would  have  been 
unequal  to  the  preparation  of  a  large  and  costly 
map,  but  for  the  courage  and  resolution  of  Mr. 
Gary — the  enterprise  of  a  private  tradesman  thus 
accomplishinff  that  which  had  been  hoped  for  in 
vain  from  public  boards  and  the  patronage  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy  landowners  of  Britain. 

On  the  map  of  this  engraver,  which  had  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Smith  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  record  his  discoveries,  laying  down  only 
those  points,  and  drawing  in  those  lines  which  had 
been  actually  observed.  It  was  found,  however, 
impossible  to  give  the  necessary  details  of  a  com- 
plete geological  map  on  one  so  crowded  with  poli- 
tical names  and  divisions  ;  and  Mr.  Gary  accord- 
ingly, undertook  the  drawing  and  engraving   of 
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a  new  map,  in  which  natural  divisions  should  be 
substituted  for  these,  and  on  which  should  be  ex- 
hibited the  numerous  small  streams  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  physical  geography.  Dur- 
ing the  two  following  years.  Smith  was  occupied 
in  the  work  of  completing  his  map,  and  in  profes- 
sional occupations,  which  supplied  the  necessary 
funds.  Unexpected  difficulties  arose  in  the  details 
(»f  so  novel  a  work  as  the  engraving  and  coloring 
of  a  geological  map,  but  these  were  ultimately 
overcome.  In  1814,  some  portions  were  colored, 
particularly  four  sheets,  comprising  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bath  ;  and  Smith  was  exhibiting 
and  explaining  these  before  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  its  president.  Lord  Hardwicke,  while  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  were  entering  London.  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  a  complete  colored  map  of  the 
strata  of  England  and  Wales  was  submitted  to  the 
►Society  of  Arts,  and  received  the  premium  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  they  had  for  several  years  been  of- 
fering for  such  a  work.  On  the  first  of  August,  in 
the  same  year,  it  was  published,  with  a  dedication 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Smith's  fame  as  an  origi- 
nal discoverer  was  now  secure. 

"  Would,"  says  his  nephew,  "that  this  period 
of  revived  and  enlarged  reputation,  had  also  been  the 
dawn  of  more  prosperous  fortunes  ;  or  that,  satis- 
fied with  the  degree  in  which  he  had  accomplished 
his  gigantic  task,  he  had  left  to  others  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work,  and  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to 
even  the  humblest  of  those  professional  labors,  by 
which  he  had  been  at  least  supported  through  op- 
pressive difficulties,  and  by  which  he  must  already 
have  grown  comparatively  rich,  but  for  the  incess- 
ant drain  of  money  in  following  up  discoveries, 
which  no  living  man  could  reasonably  hope  to  com- 
plete. If  this  be  censured,  as  the  scholium  of  a  fee- 
bler mind,  and  less  fervid  temperament  than  that 
which  led  Mr.  Smith  through  his  mighty  enterprize, 
some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  feelings  of 
the  writer,  who,  in  this  year,  at  too  early  an  age, 
began  to  enter  the  shadow  of  those  calamities  in 
which  his  revered  relative  was  plunged." 

To  the  embarrassments  arising  from  expenditure 
of  his  professional  gains  in  the  completion  and  pub- 
lication of  his  discoveries,  and  from  the  too  fre- 
quent neglect  of  his  employers,  in  delaying  the 
payment  of  his  professional  services,  were  added 
those  arising  fromun  unsuccessful  speculation.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  had  been  tempted  to  lay  a  railway 
through  his  little  property  near  Bath,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  freestone  of  Combe  down  to 
the  coal  canal — to  open  new  quarries — and  to  es- 
tablish machinery  for  sawing  and  shaping  it.  The 
project,  which  promised  well  at  first,  failed  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  quarries.  The  compulsory 
sale  which  followed,  of  this  estate,  so  dear  to  him, 
left  him  still  involved  with  a  load  of  debts,  and  the 
sad  consequences  fell  on  others  as  well  as  himself. 
To  relieve  his  difficulties  he  proposed  the  sale  of 
his  geological  collection,  which  the  government 
purchased  of  him  for  the  British  Mtiseum.  The 
total  sum  paid  him  was  seven  hundred  pounds  : 
five  hundred  in  1816  ;  another  hundred  pounds  in 
1818,  for  an  additional  collection  from  North 
Wilts,  Essex,  &c.,  to  complete  the  series,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  trouble  of  arranging 
and  making  a  catalogue  of  them.  The  number  of 
specimens  was  2657,  comprising,  it  was  supposed, 
693  species.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  making 
these  specimens — which  were  arranged  on  sloping 
shelves  to  represent  the  strata — part  of  the  collec- 
tion open  to  the  public.    "The  authorities  of  the 


museum  assigned  to  the  collection  first  one  apart- 
ment, and  then  another  ;  and  now  the  state  of  this, 
the  first  stratigraphical  collection  ever  m'^de,  is 
unknown.  If  not  destroyed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  rescued  from  obscurity,  and  transferred  to 
the  more  appropriate  resting-place  of  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology  in  Craig's  Court,  in  compa- 
ny with  the  Mantillian  collection  of  Sussex  rep- 
tiles, since  purchased  by  the  nation,  which  appears 
to  be  doomed  to  a  nearly  similar  fate  in  its  present 
abode.  A  portion  of  the  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  collection  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
was  published  in  1817,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Stra- 
tigraphical System  of  Organized  Fossils,"  with 
colored  tables,  showing  the  geological  distribution 
of  particular  groups.  In  the  same  year  was  also 
published  the  first  number  of  a  work,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  complete  in  seven  numbers,  consisting 
of  numerous  figures  of  fossils,  engraved  by  Sow- 
erby.  The  title  of  it  was,  '*  Strata  identified  by 
Organized  Fossils."  From  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lication, and  the  slight  encouragement  it  received, 
it  never  advanced  beyond  the  fourth  number.  At 
the  same  time  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  county  maps,  colored  on  the  plan  of  the 
map  of  the  strata  of  England  and  Wales,  but  car- 
rying out  the  delineation  of  their  boundaries  in 
greater  detail.  The  series  comprised  twenty-one 
counties,  including  Yorkshire. 

In  the  year  1818,  Dr.  Fitton,  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  pro- 
gress of  English  Geology,"  fairly  and  fully  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  Smith  as  a  great  original  dis- 
coverer in  geology,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  recognition  in  1831,  by  the  Geological 
Society  and  the  British  Association.  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  the  same  paper,  did  ample  justice  to  those  early 
observers  who  had  preceded  Smith,  and  whose 
names  were  fast  sinking  into  oblivion,  showing 
how  nearly  they  had  approached  to  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  laws  of  stratification,  and  how  far 
they  had  come  short  of  it,  before  the  path  of  dis- 
covery was  lost  in  the  speculations  of  Burnet, 
Whiston,  and  Whitehurst,  to  be  only  partially  re- 
gained by  Woodward,  and  very  nearly  attained  by 
Mitchell. 

The  winter  of  1818-19,  Smith  visited  Churchill, 
to  reexamine  the  spots  where  he  and  his  boyish  com- 
panions had  collected  "pundibs"  for  marbles,  to  talk 
with  some  of  its  old  men  over  the  tales  of  local  won- 
der which  had  astonished  his  boyhood,  and  to  laugh 
with  boyish  glee  at  those  which  were  of  a  humor- 
ous cast — to  muse  on  his  altered  views  of  geological 
phenomena — to  muse,  perhaps,  on  the  changes 
which  had  come  over  his  native  village  and  him- 
self since  he  quitted  its  homely  pursuits  for  a  life 
of  toil  and  wandering  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  and 
of  science.  He  had  sold  his  humble  paternal 
roof,  and  the  acres  which  his  forefathers  had  owned 
for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  and  had  expended 
the  proceeds,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  profes- 
sional gains,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  national 
work ;  and  while  he,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
had  reduced  himself  to  poverty,  but  earned  imper- 
ishable fame,  his  brother,  following  in  his  native 
village  the  humble  pursuits  of  trade,  had  become  a 
rich  and  prosperous  man. 

"  Many  changes  had  come  over  that  village : 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  honored  elms  had  fall- 
en ;  the  great  common  field  was  but  a  name ;  it 
could  no  longer  be  said,  as  previous  to  the  enclo- 
sure in  1787 — might  have  been  at  least  poetically 
said — that 
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*  Every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.' 

The  yeomanry  had  sold  their  '  yard-lands,'  and 
been  transformed  into  tenantry  renting  the  broad 
acres  of  the  squire.  '  Times  were  altered  :'  there 
was  no  longer  a  treasurer  for  the  '  Whitsun-ale  ;' 
but  the  wake  was  still  a  scene  of  merriment,  to 
which  among  other  idlers,  the  gypsies  still  gather- 
ed from  'the  Forest'  of  Whichwood  ;  and  Mr. 
Smiih  yet  found,  amonjr-  tho  old  inhabitants,  ^ome 
who  would  remember  the  digging  of  Sarsdere  pond 
with  its  '  ffolden'  stones,  (iron  pyrites,)  and  the 
ornamental  planting  of  Daylesford  by  '  Governor 
Hastings,'  and  laugii  with  him  over  the  marvel- 
lous tales  of  Horses  having  rim  their  feet  off'  in 
dragging  the  '  fly  coaches '  on  the  Oxford  road  at 
a  pace  inconceivable  to  the  slow  Saxons  of  the 
'  Cotteswolde  Hilles  '  " 

Smith's  financial  difficulties  did  not  end  with  the 
sale  of  his  estate  near  Bath.  In  the  autumn  of 
1819,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sale  of 
his  furniture,  the  remainder  of  his  collections,  and 
his  books,  only  preserving  his  maps,  sections, 
drawings,  and  papers,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend.  "''One  more  used  to  monetary  transactions 
would,"  his  nephew  says,  "  have  foreseen  and 
averted  the  blow."  He  was  in  Yorkshire  when  it 
happened,  "  busily  engaged,  apparently  oblivious, 
perhaps  sternly  regardless,  of  what  seemed  to  oth- 
ers an  insupportable  misfortune.  He  deemed  it 
an  inevitable  corollary  to  his  irretrievable  losses  in 
the  unlucky  speculation  near  Bath,  and  armed 
himself  with  what  seemed  more  than  fortitude  to 
bear  it."  He  now  quitted  London,  and  became 
for  seven  years  a  wanderer,  without  a  home,  in 
the  North  of  England,  occupying  himself  with  ex- 
plorations for  the  completion  of  some  of  his  county 
maps,  and  with  such  professional  business  as  still 
sought  him  out  in  his  most  lonely  retreats,  and 
yielded  him  a  scanty  and  fluctuating  income.  His 
principal  places  of  rest  during  these  seven  home- 
less years  were  Scarborough  and  Kirby  Lonsdale. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  father  of  English 
geology  became  acquainted  with  some  of  his  most 
worthy  sons.  To  Dr.  Buckland  he  was  introdu- 
ced in  1820,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bliss  the  book- 
seller, when  passing  through  Oxford  on  a  pedes- 
trian tour  to  London.  Mr.  Murchison  visited 
Scarborough  in  1826,  and  Smith  accompanied  him 
in  a  trip  by  boat  to  Whitby,  pointing  out  the  princi- 
pal results  of  his  comparison  of  the  oolites  and 
lias  of  Yorkshire  with  those  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, receiving  not  long  after,  with  much  gratifica- 
tion, Mr.  Murchison's  memoir  on  the  more  north- 
ern oolite  coalfield  of  Brora.  His  introduction, 
while  residing  at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  to  Professor 
Sedgwick,  then  examining  the  vicinity,  was  highly 
characteristic.  The  stone-masons  of  the  village 
had  remarked  his  curious  habit  of  trying  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stones  with  his  teeth,  and  concluding 
by  the  ponderous  hammer  which  the  Wood  wardian 
professor  carried,  that  they  were  "  of  the  same 
trade,"  brought  the  two  geologists  together.  One 
of  the  most  important  professional  engagements  of 
Mr.  Smith  at  this  period,  affording  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  value  of  geological  knowledge  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems,  was  the  survey  of 
the  estates  of  Colonel  Braddyll,  which  ended  in 
the  opening  of  the  South  Helton  colliery.  This 
valuable  work  owes  its  existence  to  the  perse- 
verance of  the  proprietor  in  trials,  undertaken  on 
the  strenuous  advice  of  Smith,  founded  on  geolo- 
gical data,  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  "  no  coal 


under  the  magnesian  limestone,"  the  cherished 
error  of  the  most  eminent  coal  viewers  of  the  north, 
"  practical"  men  who  are  guided  only  by  their 
own  limited  experience,  unaided  by  general  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  extended  observation.  Smith 
hoped  to  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
execution  of  the  work,  which  would  have  had  no 
existence  but  for  his  honest  and  fearless  recom- 
mendations. In  this,  however,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. The  means  which  were  adopted  at  his  sug- 
gestion to  procure  a  supply  of  water  for  Scarbo- 
rough, presented  another  instance  of  the  economic 
value  of  his  pursuits. 

So  deep  in  general  was  his  seclusion  during  his 
abode  at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  that  he  only  heard  by 
indirect  means,  and  not  till  long  after  the  date  of 
the  application,  that  an  urgent  official  demand  had 
been  made  from  Russia  for  his  services  as  a  min- 
eral surveyor. 

In  consequence  of  an  acquaintance  formed  with 
one  of  the  residents  at  that  romantic  village.  Smith 
was  engaged  in  1824  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  geology  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Yorkshire,  which  led  to  similar  engagements  in 
conjunction  with  his  nephew,  with  the  Philosophi- 
cal Societies  of  Hull  and  Sheffield.  Shortly  before 
he  lectured  at  the  latter  place,  he  had  been  attacked 
by  rheumatism  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, brought  on  by  over  exertion  in  exploring 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  Scar- 
borough Cliffs.  He  nevertheless  accepted  the  en- 
gagement while  he  was  incapable  of  walking,  and 
was  actually  lifted  into  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
him  to  the  lecture-room. 

"  It  was  a  singular  spectacle,"  says  his  nephew, 
"  to  witness  the  delivery  of  lectures  which  re- 
quired continual  reference  to  large  maps  and  dia- 
grams, by  one  who  could  not  stand,  but  was  forced 
to  read  his  address  from  a  chair,  to  an  audience 
of  several  hundred  persons,  in  a  room  not  very  well 
adapted  to  the  voice.  But  it  was  far  more  extra- 
ordinary to  witness,  during  all  the  serverity  of  the 
disorder,  the  unpretending  patience  and  fortitude 
of  the  sufferer,  who,  had  he  then  permitted  his 
mind  to  dwell  too  curiously  on  the  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  state  of  his  finances,  might  have 
added  the  bitter  foretaste  of  want  and  privation  to 
the  actual  diflliculty  of  the  moment.  Such  reflec- 
tions, and  such  anticipations,  might  sadden  the 
hearts  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  but  he  would 
have  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  resolved  mind  and 
firm  trust  in  Providence  to  have  abated  one  jot  of 
his  accustomed  cheerfulness,  shortened  one  of  the 
innumerable  playful  stories  which  were  always  on 
his  lips,  from  the  rich  treasure-house  of  his  mem- 
ory, or  turned  his  meditations  from  their  favorite 
subjects." 

With  the  departure  of  the  malady,  from  which 
he  slowly  recovered,  his  days  of  adversity  likewise 
departed.  About  this  time  he  gained  the  friendly 
regards  of  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone  of  Hackness, 
which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  That 
gentleman  being  desirous  to  secure,  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  estates,  the  union  of  practical 
and  theoretical  knowledge,  of  which  Smith  pos- 
sessed so  much,  engaged  his  services  as  his  land 
steward.  In  this  capacity  he  resided  at  Hackness 
from  1828  to  1834,  and  these  his  nephew  regards 
as  the  happiest  and  calmest  days  of  his  life.  His 
kind  friend  and  patron  flattered  himself  that  the 
leisure  which  this  comparatively  easy  employment 
afforded,  would  have  been  employed  in  preparing 
for  publication  a  review  of  the  circumstances  of 
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his  life,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  observations 
and  opinions.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Smith  wrote  much  and  meditated  more, 
but  arranged  nothing ;  and  a  beautiful  geological 
map  of  the  Hackness  estate,  executed  in  great  de- 
tail, was  the  only  work  he  gave  to  the  public. 

Honors  now  began  to  flow  in  upon  him.  Dr. 
Wollaston  had  invested  one  thousand  pounds  in 
the  joint  names  of  himself  and  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, and  directed  that  after  his  decease  the  divi- 
dends should  be  employed  in  such  manner  as  the 
council  might  think  proper  in  promoting  re- 
searches, and  in  rewarding  those  by  whom  they 
should  be  made.  In  fulfilment  of  these  instruc- 
tions, the  dividends  of  the  first  year  were  appro- 
priated to  the  acquisition  of  a  die  by  Wyon,  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  the  head  of  Dr.  Wollaston  ; 
and,  in  January,  1831,  the  council  resolved  that 
"  the  first  Wollaston  medal  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
William  Smith,  in  consideration  of  his  being  a 
great  original  discoverer  in  English  geology,  and 
especially  for  his  having  been  the  first  to  discover 
and  teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  succession  by  means  of  their 
imbedded  fossils." 

On  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  then  filled  the 
president's  chair,  devolved  the  office  of  announc- 
ing this  award  at  the  ensuing  general  meeting 
of  the  society.  After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
Smith's  career,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

"I  for  one  can  speak  with  gratitude  of  the 
practical  lessons  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Smith  ; 
it  was  by  tracking  his  footsteps,  with  his  maps  in 
my  hand,  through  Wiltshire  and  the  neigliboring 
countries,  which  he  had  trodden  nearly  thirty  years 
before,  that  I  first  learned  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
oolitic  series,  and  apprehended  the  meaning  of 
those  arbitrary,  and  somewhat  uncouth,  terms 
which  we  derive  from  him,  as  our  master,  which 
have  long;  become  encrrafted  into  the  conventional 
language  of  English  geologists,  and  through  their 
influence,  have  been  in  part  adopted  by  the  natural- 
ists of  the  continent. 

*'  After  this  statement,  gentlemen,  I  am  entitled 
to  speak  boldly,  and  to  demand  your  approbation 
of  the  council's  award.  I  could  almost  dare  to 
wish  that  stern  lover  of  truth,  to  whose  bounty  we 
owe  the  donation  fund — that  dark  eye  before  the 
glance  of  which  all  false  pretensions  withered, 
were  now  amongst  us ;  and  if  it  be  denied  to  hope 
that  a  spirit  like  that  of  Wollaston  should  often  be 
embodied  upon  the  earth,  I  would  appeal  to  those 
intelligent  men,  who  form  the  strength  and  the 
ornament  of  this  society,  whether  there  was  any 
plea  for  doubt  or  hesitation,  and  whether  we  were 
not  compelled  by  every  motive  which  the  judgment 
can  approve,  and  the  heart  can  sanction,  to  perform 
this  act  of  filial  duty,  before  we  thought  of  the 
claims  of  any  other  man,  and  to  place  our  first 
honor  on  the  brow  of  the  father  of  Geology. 

"  If,  in  the  pride  of  our  present  strength,  we 
were  disposed  to  forget  our  origin,  our  very  speech 
would  bewray  us,  for  we  use  the  language  W'hich 
he  taught  us  in  the  infancy  of  our  science.  If  wc, 
by  our  united  efforts,  are  chiselling  the  ornaments, 
and  slowly  raising  up  the  pinnacles,  of  one  of  the 
temples  of  nature,  it  was  he  who  gave  the  plan, 
and  laid  the  foundations,  and  erected  a  portion  of 
the  solid  walls,  by  the  unassisted  labor  of  his  own 
hands." 

The  medal,  completed  in  1832,  was  delivered  to 
{Smith  at  Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  the  British 


Association,  whose  second  meeting  w-as  held  within 
the  walls  of  that  university  ;  and  he  received,  at 
the  same  time,  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
government,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  associa- 
tion, had  granted  him  a  more  substantial  reward 
in  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  1834  he  relinquished  his  situation  at  Hack- 
ness. 

"  I  was  weary,'*  he  says  in  a  paper  dated  Scar- 
borough, 1839,  "  of  nothing  but  farming  concerns, 
and  told  my  good  friend  Sir  John  Johnstone,  that 
I  wished  to  leave  it,  and  that  as  the  last  five  or  six 
years  of  a  man's  life  were  seldom  good  for  much, 
I  wished  to  have  them  to  myself,  provided  I  lived 
so  long,  to  complete  and  arrange  my  papers,  with- 
out the  interruption  of  any  business,  to  which  he 
readily  assented,  and  allowed  me  twenty  pounds  a 
year  for  occasional  advice  and  assistance." 

Many  papers,  however,  bearing  the  date  of 
Hackness,  show  that  he  had  sufficient  leisure 
there  for  the  arrangement  of  his  papers,  had  he 
been  capable  of  using  it  for  that  purpose. 

His  mode  of  life  at  Scarborough,  to  which  he 
now  removed,  is  thus  described  by  his  nephew  : — 

"Buried  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  full  of 
his  own  maps  and  manuscripts,  or  wandering 
beneath  the  cliffs,  whose  geological  structure  he 
was  the  first  to  comprehend,  his  mind  was  strung 
anew,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
thousands  of  facts  which  his  memory  retained 
should  be  methodized  into  laws  of  phenomena,  and 
the  characteristic  and  unusual  inferences  which  he 
expressed  on  the  theory  and  economical  applica- 
tions of  geology  Have  acquired  a  systematic  form. 
Such  were  his  own  expectations,  and  it  w  as  owing 
rather  to  a  discursive  habit  of  mind,  an  excessive 
activity  of  observation,  which  seized  upon,  and 
gave  temporary  importance  to  every  novelty,  than 
to  any  want  of  industry  and  decision  of  judgment, 
that  these  apparently  well-founded  hopes  were 
not  fulfilled.  Papers  which  required  arrangement 
and  condensation  were  augmented,  and  connected 
with  new  trains  of  thought ;  and  as  if  the  ordinary 
forms  of  expression  were  inadequate  to  match  the 
vividness  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  his  thoughts  on  stratification  were  often 
clothed  in  humorous,  if  not  always  harmonious 
verse. 

"  Those  to  whom  this  play  of  fancy  was  re- 
vealed easily  abandoned  the  belief  that  Mr.  Smith's 
geological  principles  would  ever  become  fully 
known  through  his  own  exertions  ;  and  as  no  in- 
ducement could  persuade  him  to  intrust  to  others 
the  task  which  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  accom- 
plish, the  case  became,  from  year  to  year,  more 
desperate,  as  the  observations  lost  more  and  more 
of  their  freshness,  and  the  generalizations  of  their 
novelty.  Mr.  Smith  mixed  too  little  with  younger 
geologists  to  make  the  discovery,  that,  on  the  road 
which  he  opened,  were  racers  more  swift  than 
himself,  and  few  of  his  friends  could  undertake  the 
painful  task,  of  proving  to  him  the  unpleasant 
truth,  that  the  piles  of  manuscript,  in  which  he 
fondly  hoped  that  both  fame  and  fortune  were 
secured,  were  rapidly  losing  their  value,  as  contri- 
butions to  science,  and  articles  of  trade." 

During  Smith's  residence  at  Hackness  and  Scar- 
borough, he  seldom  went  far  from  home,  except  to 
pay  occasional  visits  to  London,  and  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association.  In  London, 
to  which  he  always  carried  large  parcels  of  manu- 
script, his  time  was  spent  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  Scarborough.     In  the  discussions  of  the 
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Geological  Society,  and  of  Section  C  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, he  rarely  took  part  except  to  mention  some 
striking  fact.  His  deafness,  the  only  infirmity  of 
age  with  which  he  was  troubled,  would  have  been 
a  great  impediment  to  this.  But  there  were  oth- 
ers. The  geologists  of  this  period  were  as  much 
in  advance  of  him,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
as  he  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  thirty 
years  before.  Some  of  their  higher  generalizations 
furnished  by  more  extended  observations  than  his 
own — for  he  would  take  facts  on  no  other  authority 
— or  derived  from  the  aid  of  the  collateral  sciences 
of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  mechanics,  found 
no  favor  with  him,  and  the  want  of  early  training 
to  debate  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  intellectual 
encounter  with  such  formidable  opponents,  to  which 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  would  have  exposed 
him. 

The  recurring  anniversaries  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation were  to  him  periods  of  great  delight.  His 
nephew  has  compared  their  effects  on  him  to  those 
of  returning  spring  on  the  vegetable  world.  Be- 
sides the  pleasure  derived  from  the  respect  with 
which  the  presence  of  the  father  of  geology  was 
hailed  in  the  Geological  Section  by  its  most  emi- 
nent men,  and  the  kind  attentions  he  received  from 
new  and  agreeable  acquaintances  with  whom  these 
erratic  reunions  brought  him  in  contact,  they  fre- 
quently led  one  who  had  wandered  so  much  over 
England,  to  old  scenes,  and  the  society  of  old 
friends.  At  the  Dublin  meeting,  1835,  Dr.  Lloyd, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  fellows,  vied  with  one 
another  in  kind  attentions  to  him,  and  the  univer- 
sity conferred  on  him  the  unexpected  compliment 
of  an  honorary  degree.  It  was  now  no  small  grati- 
fication to  the  veteran  geologist  to  be  addressad  as 
Dr.  Smith,  and  his  friends,  amused  and  pleased 
with  the  foible,  took  every  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing the  enjoyment.  Dr.  M'Lean,  the  dean  of  the 
college,  and  Captain  Portlock,  the  director  of  the 
geological  survey,  found  pleasure  in  conducting 
him  to  scenes  of  geological  interest.  His  mind 
was  then  occupied  with  questions  of  drainage  and 
agricultural  improvement,  of  which  he  was  so 
thoroughly  master;  and  Ireland,  which  stands  so 
much  in  need  of  both,  would  perhaps  have  derived 
benefit  from  his  experience,  but  for  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Dr.  M'Lean.  The  inhabitants  of  Bristol 
sent  him  a  special  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting 
held  in  that  city  in  1836,  and  defrayed  the  expense 
of  the  journey  ;  and  then  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  widow  of  his  old  friend,  Richardson, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Townsend. 

It  was  on  his  way  to  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  1839,  that  he  died.  He  had 
been  associated  in  1837-8  with  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  and  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  commission  for  se- 
lecting the  stone  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  houses  of  parliament ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
nearly  all  the  quarries  of  building  stone  in  the 
kingdom,  was  found  of  great  benefit  in  the  inquiry. 
Five  days  after  the  signing  of  the  report,  he  at- 
tained his  seventieth  year,  apparently  in  such  vig- 
orous health  as  promised  years  of  prolonged  life,  if 
not  of  activity.  After  spending  a  few  days  with 
Mr.  Barry  in  examining  the  quarries  at  Worksop, 
selected  by  the  commission,  he  returned  to  Scarbo- 
rough, in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  remained 
till  July,  chiefly  occupied  in  walking  over  the 
Hackness  farms.  He  then  proceeded  to  London, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in 
Cavendish   Square — was  occupied  the  following 


day  with  Mr.  Pusey,  one  of  its  prime  movers — at- 
tended the  great  meeting  of  the  same  society,  held 
shortly  afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  after  spending  a 
few  days  at  Nuneham,  with  the  family  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  from  whom,  for  twenty  years,  he 
had  received  unvarying  proofs  of  regard,  revisited 
for  the  last  time  his  rural  friends  at  Churchill,  and 
returned  to  London  on  the  9th  of  August.  The 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to  which  he  had  re- 
ceived a  special  invitation,  was  fixed  for  the  26lh, 
at  Birmingham.  On  his  way  to  it,  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Miss  Baker,  at 
Northampton,  examining  their  beautiful  collections 
of  Northamptonshire  fossils,  and  gratified  with  ex- 
cursions round  the  neighborhood.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  a  cold,  which  appeared  of  more  conse- 
quence to  his  friends  than  to  himself,  particularly 
when  diarrhoea  supervened.  Unaccustomed  to  ill- 
ness, he  reluctantly  had  recourse  to  medical  advice. 
On  the  26th,  Professor  Phillips  was  summoned 
from  his  official  duties,  as  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  the  death-bed  of  his  uncle,  who,  calm  and 
cheerful  as  usual,  continued  gradually  to  sink  till 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  expired.  His 
remains  are  deposited  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
of  All  Saints,  at  Northampton,  in  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Buckland,  a  tablet  is  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  subscriptions  of  ge- 
ologists. 

The  person  of  William  Smith  was  of  large  and 
athletic  proportions.  Hardy  himself,  and  sprung 
of  a  hardy,  healthy,  and  long-lived  race,  and  ac- 
customed to  strong  exercise,  he  enjoyed,  for  the 
most  part,  robust  health,  though  he  suffered  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  life  from  ague  and  di- 
arrhoea, caught  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  He 
never  wore  a  great-coat,  and  spurned  the  use  of 
gloves.  The  mental  qualities  for  which  he  was 
most  distinguished,  were  those  of  observation  and 
memory,  joined  with  firmness,  which  assumed,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  character  of  courage 
and  resolution  in  professional  and  scientific  lal)ors, 
or  cheerful  and  patient  resignation  under  affliction. 
His  appearance,  air,  dress,  and  manner,  bespoke 
him  what  he  was — the  sturdy,  honest,  warm-heart- 
ed, intelligent  English  yeoman — a  race,  in  its  pro- 
per sense,  now  nearly  extinct,  but  which  has  fur- 
nished in  its  day,  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  intellectual  annals  of  our  country. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  from  the 
chalk  to  the  coal  measures,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
re-discovered,  for  Mitchell,  Smeaton,  and  Caven- 
dish, were  aware  of  it,  though  they  had  not  pub- 
lished the  discovery ;  and  Werner,  independently 
and  simultaneously  with  Smith,  ascertained  the 
order  of  succession  in  a  part  of  Gennany.  The 
limitation  of  particular  groups  of  organized  bodies 
to  particular  strata — the  successive  existence  of 
different  organic  groups  on  successive  beds  of  the 
sea — and  the  distinction  between  the  regular  strata 
and  the  so-called  diluvium,  were  discoveries  exclu- 
sively his  own. 

Let  those  who  persist  in  the  exploded  error,  that 
the  whole  of  the  fossiliferous  series,  with  all  their 
extinct  groups  of  organic  remains,  are  the  result 
of  the  deluge,  or  were  formed  since  the  creation  of 
man,  remember,  that  those  eminent  geologists  on 
whom  we  have  lately  seen  so  much  senseless  vitu- 
peration lavished,  commenced  their  geological  ca- 
reer with  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  earth  in  accordance  with  the  same  views,  and 
were  compelled,  by  the  force  of  facts,  not  taken  at 
second-hand,  but  observed  with  their  own  eyes,  to 
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admit  the  truth  of  Smith's  induction.  Every  sub- 
sequent observation  has  confirmed  it,  and  makes 
larger  demands  for  the  time  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  those  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  agen- 
cies, from  which  have  resulted  a  series  of  deposits, 
whose  average  collective  thickness  cannot  be  less, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  than  six  miles.     Let 


those,  also,  who  deny  the  economical  value  of  geo- 
logical knowledge,  remember  the  many  instances 
we  have  enumerated — and  we  might  have  added 
many  more — in  which  it  was  applied  by  Smith 
with  such  signal  success,  in  aid  of  some  of  the  arts 
most  useful  to  mankind — agriculture,  mining,  en- 
gineering, and  architecture. 


WHEN    SHALL    WE    MEET    AGAIN. 

When  shall  we  meet  again? 

Meet  ne'er  to  sever? 
When  will  Peace  wreath  her  chain 

Round  us  forever? 
Onr  hearts  will  ne'er  repose 
Safe  from  each  blast  that  blows 
In  this  dark  vale  of  woes — 

Never — no.  Never! 

When  shall  love  freely  flow,    < 

Pure  as  life's  river? 
When  shall  sweet  friendship  glow, 

Changeless  forever? 
Where  joys  celestial  thrill, 
Where  bliss  each  heart  shall  fill, 
And  fears  of  parting  chill — 

Never — no,  Never  ! 

Up  to  that  world  of  light, 

Take  us,  dear  Saviour ; 
May  we  all  there  unite, 

Happy  forever  : 
Where  kindred  spirits  dwell. 
There  may  our  music  swell, 
And  time  our  joys  dispel — 

Never — no,  Never  ! 

Soon  shall  we  meet  again — 

Meet  ne'er  to  sever  ; 
Soon  will  Peace  wreath  her  chain 

Round  us  forever  : 
Our  hearts  will  then  repose 
Secure  from  worldly  woes  ; 
Our  songs  of  praise  shall  close 

Never — no,  Never  ! 

Christian  World. 


THE    LAST    WORDS    OF    A    RESPECTABLE    MAN. 

*  Suck  were  the  last  words  of  one,  ■universally  respected, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  his  inconsolable 
relations." 

A   RICH  man  dying  called  his  son, 

To  hear  his  last  advice  : 
Whispering  he  spake — his  sight  was  gone — 

His  feet  were  cold  as  ice  ! 

"  Beware  of  evil  spendthrift  ways, 
And  wasteful  company ; 
Be  wise  and  frugal  all  your  days, 
If  you  would  virtuous  be. 

"  Opinions  current  in  the  world 
Adopt  with  deep  respect. 
New-fangled  thoughts  and  things,  at  once. 
My  prudent  son,  reject. 

**  O'er  word  and  deed  keep  constant  guard, 
Your  bright  side  let  men  see  ; 
Society  lays  down  certain  rules 
For  all  morality. 

*'  Be  your  attendance  at  your  church 
Constant;  your  prayer-book,  new  ; 


Dress  well,  and  do  not  fail  to  choose 
A  handsome  central  pew. 

*'  In  friendship  have  a  wakeful  eye  ; 
Avoid  a  needy  friend  : 
He  's  710^  your  friend — something  he  wants  ; 
Borrow  not — neither  lend. 

"  All  men  in  troubled  waters,  shun. 
And  all  things  out  of  joint; 
Good  tables  seek»— and  dinners  give. 
As  your  best  interests  point. 

*'  If  any  woman  you  have  wronged — 
Vice  causes  sad  expense — 
Have  fortitude — oh,  fly  from  vice — 
Leave  her  to  Providence. 

**  For  marriage  in  my  will  you  '11  find 
A  safe  directing  voice. 
Where  birth  and  competence  combined, 
Will  bless  your  father's  choice. 

"  Somethincr  I  had  to  say  on  truth  ; 
Something  on  honesty  ; — 
My  memory  fails — hut  stick  to  both. 
When  the  best  policy. 

"  Gather  my  bills  up — pay  my  debts. 
And  call  my  credits  in  ; 
With  all  men  I  would  die  at  peace, 
And  all  good  memories  win. 

**  One  debtor — he  is  very  poor — 
A  carpenter  by  trade — 
He  '11  never  pay  ; — so  by  this  man 
You  '11  get  my  cofiin  made." 

Jerrold's  Magazine. 


Lord,  when  in  any  wiitings  I  have  occasion  to  in- 
sert these  passages,  God  willing,  God  lending  me  life, 
etc.,  1  observe,  Lord,  that  I  can  scarce  hold  my  hand 
from  encircling  these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if 
they  were  not  essential  to  the  sentence,  but  may  as 
well  be  left  out  as  put  in.  Whereas,  indeed,  they  are 
not  only  of  the  commission  at  large,  but  so  of  the 
quorum,  that  without  them  all  the  rest  is  nothing, 
wherefore  hereafter  I  will  write  those  words  fully 
and  fairly,  without  any  inclosure  about  them.  Let 
critics  censure  it  for  bad  grammar,  I  am  sure  it  is 
good  divinity. — Fuller. 

Lord,  many  temporal  matters,  which  I  have  de- 
sired, thou  hast  denied  me  ;  it  vexed  me  for  the  pres- 
ent, that  I  wanted  my  will ;  since  considering  in 
cold  blood,  I  plainly  perceive  had  that  which  I  de- 
sired been  done,  I  had  been  undone !  Yea,  what 
thou  gavest  me,  instead  of  those  things  which  I  wish- 
ed, though  less  toothsome  to  me,  were  more  whole- 
some for  me.  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  former  anger, 
and  now  accept  my  humble  thanks.  Lord,  grant  me 
one  suit,  which  is  this,  deny  me  all  suits  which  are 
bad  for  me  :  when  I  petition  for  what  is  unfitting,  0 
let  the  King  of  heaven  make  use  cf  his  negative 
voice.  Rather  let  me  fast  than  have  quails  given 
w^th  intent  that  I  should  be  ohoked  in  eating  them. 

Fuller. 
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[At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibition 
of  American  Manufactures,  held  by  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Professor  Frazer  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address.  We  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  United  States  Gazette.] 

What  a  melancholy  record  we  should  have,  if 
■we  could  collect  together  the  histories  of  all  the 
projected  improvements  which  have  been  crushed 
by  the  cold  indifference  of  those  who  should  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  them,  if  we  could  read 
the  biographies  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives  in  the  vain  hope  of  amelio- 
rating society,  which  would  not  even  be  brought 
to  listen  to  their  schemes.  We  need  not  go  far 
back  into  the  history  of  ages  less  advanced  than 
our  own,  nor  need  we  look  to  other  lands  for 
examples.  Listen  to  the  indignant  yet  sad  appeal 
of  one  of  our  townsmen  :  "  For  seventeen  years," 
says  he,  "  after  the  means  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  this  improvement  were  first  discovered  by 
the  aulhor,  he  could  not  find  a  single  person  who 
would  acknowledge  that  they  thought  the  experi- 
ment worth  the  expense  of  a  trial.  All  united  in 
condemning  the  project,  except  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  explained  the  principles  with  great  care 
and  exactness  after  he  commenced  the  work." 
This  was  within  the  present  century,  and  the  plans 
for  which  he  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
hearing  from  individuals  and  legislatures  were, 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  propul- 
sion of  land  carriages  by  steam.  A  little  later, 
the  project  of  running  a  steamboat  upon  the  Hud- 
son was  considered  as  too  ridiculous  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature.  Full  justice  is  now 
done  to  the  memories  of  Evans  and  Fulton,  but  the 
same  spirit  is  still  extant,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
take  care  lest  other  propositions  wanting  encour- 
agement and  reward,  siiould  yet  share  the  fate  of 
the  early  proposals  of  the  steamboat  and  the  loco- 
motive. 

#  *  *  *  * 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  truly  desig- 
nated as  the  age  of  manufactures. 

The  wars  and  troubles  which  attended  its  com- 
mencement, seem  to  have  left  nations  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  vent  their  natural  rivalry  in  a  more  peace- 
ful and  far  more  useful  direction.  The  "  nation 
of  shop-keepers,"  as  England  was  contemptuously 
called,  seems  to  have  converted  the  Christian 
world  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  and  shop-keep- 
in?,  from  being  a  reproach,  has  come  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  How  long  this  state  of  things 
is  to  last,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  let  us  hope,  that 
in  our  day  at  least,  the  change  may  go  on  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, having  learned  the  pleasures  of  being  at 
peace  vv'ith  each  other,  may  finally  extend  their 
charity  to  their  more  barbarous  brethren,  and  let 
them  also  taste  the  pleasures  of  repose.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  si)irit  of  destructiveness  may  be 
replaced  by  one  of  production,  and  that  the  lime, 
wealth,  and  energy,  which  have  been  for  so  many 
centuries  wasted  in  making  the  world  miserable, 
may  find  a  more  useful  employment  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  comfort  and  liappiness  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  mere  weariness  of  war,  or  caprice 
which  has  effected  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
nations  ;  there  is  a  stern  necessity  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  which  gives  us  strong  hopes  of  its  lasting 
character.     In  other  countries  the  population  has 


been  accumulating  until  the  pressure  has  come  to 
be  severely  felt,  while  at  the  same  time  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  importance  has  been  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  spread  among  the  people  which  will 
prevent  their  being  disposed  of  by  the  unceremo- 
nious means  formerly  in  fashion.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  must  be  maintained,  and  not 
only  must  they  be  maintained,  but  room  must  be 
given  if  possible,  for  their  inevitable  increase. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  full  de- 
velopment of  every  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try. There  is  no  time,  and  no  spare  energy  now 
to  be  wasted  in  destruction  ;  the  pressing  neces- 
sity of  the  case  calls  for  labor,  in  order  that  every 
source  of  national  wealth  may  be  called  into 
action,  and  this  labor  requires  skilful  guidance,  in 
order  that  none  of  it  may  be  wasted  in  unpro- 
ductive directions.  In  no  country  of  the  world  is 
this  necessity  so  urgently  felt  as  in  England,  and 
nowhere  have  we  yet  seen  her  equal  in  the  great 
art  of  producing.  The  products  of  her  manufac- 
tures are  known  over  the  whole  world,  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  her  thousand 
ships  are  busied  in  distributing  her  productions  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  In  our  own 
country  this  pressure  is  felt  but  slightly,  or  not 
felt  at  all  ;  but  the  circumstances  ccnnected  with 
our  position  tend  naturally  to  make  us,  like  the 
English,  a  great  producing  and  manufacturing 
people.  The  vast  extent  of  our  territory  and  the 
corresponding  varieties  of  our  climate  gives  to  us 
facilities  of  production,  which  are  enjoyed  by  no 
other  single  country. 

The  bleak  highlands  of  our  northern  regions 
abound  in  the  timber  which  renders  the  forests  of 
Norway  so  valuable  ;  the  grain  of  England  and 
France  covers  with  its  productive  crops  the  land 
of  the  Middle  States  ;  while  under  the  warm  sun 
of  our  southern  regions,  spring  into  luxuriant 
growth  the  cotton  plant  and  the  sugar  cane,  the 
produce  of  tropical  countries.  Almost  every  arti- 
cle of  importance  brought  from  foreign  lands  may 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  some  portion  of  our 
own  country,  while  we  possess  others  ()f  the  high- 
est value  which  have  never  yet  been  successfully 
introduced  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  the  mineral  less  remarkable  than  the 
agricultural  wealth.  The  whole  country  is  one 
vast  repository  of  mineral  treasures,  a«id  under  the 
very  soil  which  returns  an  hundred  fold  to  the 
farmer,  the  miner  drives  his  productive  galleries 
and  draws  new  resources  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  fossil  fuel  of  England  and  her  ores  of 
iron,  have  been  the  never-failing  sources  of  her 
prosperity  ;  thoy  exist  in  far  greater  abundance 
here.  The  ore,  of  copper  and  lead,  also  ofier  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  miners.  Tiiese  are  the  truly 
precious  metals  to  an  enterprising  and  industrious 
population,  and  where  they  exist,  and  are  profited 
l3y,  the  gold  and  silver  of  other  nations  are  sure  to 
flow.  Yet  these  too,  more  enticing  perhaps, 
though  less  valuable,  are  not  deficient  among  our 
rocks,  nor  do  these  valuable  resources  lie  in  posi- 
tions which  render  access  to  them  diff.cult,  or 
their  reduction  unprofitable;  our  mountains  are 
indeed  steep,  but  they  are  pierced  by  streams 
easily  rendered  subservient  to  transportation  ;  the 
vast  mineral  region  of  the  West,  lies  indeed  at  a 
great  distance  from  our  Atlantic  cities,  but  the 
mighty  father  of  the  waters  and  his  tributaries,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  lakes 
upon  the  other,  render  our  access  to  it  as  quick  as 
it  is  convenient  and  certain. 


It  is  not  by  mere  manufacturing  that  this  age  is 
distinguished.  This  has  been  done  in  all  ages. 
The  seventh  man  in  descent  from  Adam  was  not 
only  an  iron  and  brass  founder,  but  he  was  "  an 
instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  great  manufacturers  ; 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  served  them  as  brick- 
makers,  but  were  probably  not  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  comforts  arising  from  the  produce  of 
their  art.  Imagine  to  yourself  the  amount  of  art 
which  must  have  been  required  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  houses  in  the  great  cities  of  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, and  Thebes!  Nay,  more,  we  know  that 
many  of  their  arts  had  reached  great  perfection, 
and  some  of  them  we  have  been  unable  to  im- 
prove. We  have  nothing  to  rival  the  solemn  mag- 
nificence of  the  Egyptian  architecture,  or  the  grace- 
ful dignity  of  the  Greek  ;  or  if  we  have,  we  must 
look  in  the  dark  ages  for*  its  creation,  and  not  to 
our  own  times.  Their  statuary,  their  carvings, 
their  embroidery  were  at  least  equal  to  our  own, 
and  if  their  historians  tell  the  truth,  (a  thing  not 
rashly  to  be  assumed,)  their  dyes  rivalled  ours  in 
brilliancy  and  fixedness.  Purple  and  fine  linen, 
silks  and  velvets  are  perhaps  as  old  as  bread,  and 
probably  few  of  our  modern  monarchs  could  array 
themselves  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  The  dis- 
tinction lies  not  in  the  art,  but  in  the  purpose  to 
which  the  art  was  applied — not  in  manufacturing, 
but  in  manufacturing  cheaply.  An  entirely  diflfer- 
ent  class  of  people  are  to  be  accommodated.  They 
pampered  the  vanity  and  luxuries  of  kings  ;  we 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  their  subjects.  The 
broad  forum  of  Rome  glittered  with  its  temples 
adorned  with  marble  and  gold,  and  ornaments 
more  costly  than  gold,  while  her  narrow  streets 
were  filled  with  mud  huts  in  which  her  citizens  lay 
trembling  lest  the  rattling  of  some  patrician's 
coach  should  bringdown  the  roof  upon  their  heads. 
Far  less  magnificent  are  our  monuments  of  wealth 
and  power;  indeed,  the  most  extensive  buildings 
of  which,  in  this  city,  we  can  boast,  are  a  charity 
school  and  an  alms-house,  but  the  comforts  of  the 
citizen  have  increased  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than 
those  have  diminished. 

The  whole  distinction,  and  it  is  a  vital  one,  lies 
in  the  purpose  to  which  our  manufacturing  energy 
is  applied.  The  wealthy  man  of  our  times  dines 
upon  silver  plate  not  more  exquisitely  carved  than 
that  of  his  ancestor  a  century  ago  ;  he  drinks  from 
a  goblet  of  unimproved  gold,  not  more  gracefully 
fashioned  than  its  Grecian  or  Etruscan  model ;  he 
wraps  himself  in  the  same  silks  and  furs,  and 
sleeps  neither  more  warmly  nor  more  softly.  But 
the  same  comparison  will  not  hold  true  in  his 
kitchen  ;  there  the  clean  white  plates  would  have 
broken  the  hearts  of  Apicius  or  Lucullus  ;  the  glass 
has  replaced  the  bone  with  great  advantage  to 
cleanliness  and  pleasure  ;  his  cook  nurses  her 
rheumatism  in  flannels  of  a  quality  which  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  ancestors  could  not  have  pur- 
chased ;  the  chambermaid  sees  her  company  in  a 
calico,  in  presence  of  whose  bright,  varied  and 
harmonizing  colors  his  silks  and  brocades  grow 
pale.  In  short  his  luxuries  have  for  a  csntury  re- 
mained nearly  stationary,  while  the  comforts  of 
his  dependants  have  been  increased  in  almost  infi- 
nite degree.  The  struggle  then  amongst  nations 
is  not  who  shall  manufacture — ^but  who  shall  manu- 
facture most,  best  and  cheapest.  It  is  this  last  qual- 
ity so  long  contemned,  which  has  now  become  the 
password  of  the  age — and  a  fitting  and  proper  type 
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it  is  ;  one  to  glory  in,  when  we  consider  how  much 
comfort  and  ease  it  has  brought  to  the  poor  and 
the  suffering. 

And  yet  there  are  those  among  us,  who  with 
sad  hearts,  and  heavy  eyes  look  upon  this  as  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  age.  If  you 
believe  them,  we  have  attained  our  progress  only 
by  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in 
human  nature.  Our  veneration  for  the  great  and 
the  excellent  brave  is  gone  ;  our  love  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  has  been  destroyed.  But  this  is 
not  so — the  veneration  for  the  great  and  the  brave  ; 
that  homage  which  has  so  aptly  been  termed 
"  Hero  worship,"  is  one  of  the  feelings  most  deep- 
ly implanted  in  the  human  breast,  one  of  the  last 
which  can  be  eradicated.  Our  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  and  our  enthusiasm  in  its  pursuit,  are  just 
as  vivid  and  as  eager  as  ever.  They  are  the  very 
breath  of  the  soul,  and  are  just  as  indispensable 
and  as  invariable.  We  are  by  birth  hero-worship- 
pers. But  who  is  our  hero?  No  longer,  let  us 
hope,  the  puppet  in  his  robes  of  velvet  and  crown 
of  gold,  no  longer  the  savage  whose  sole  talent  is 
destruction  ;  no  longer  the  devastator  of  kingdoms, 
the  destroyer  of  cities,  the  men  who  "  make  a  soli- 
tude and  call  it  peace."  Let  us  hope  that  this 
type  of  the  hero  is  passed  and  is  passing,  and  that 
our  children  may  be  allowed  to  study  it  as  a  his- 
torical curiosity.  No,  the  brave  man  is  he  who 
faces  great  difficulties  ;  the  hero,  he  who  over- 
comes them. 

The  very  ancients  knew  this  as  well  as  we,  and 
selected  as  the  type  of  their  heroes,  a  man  who  it 
does  not  appear  ever  commanded  an  army,  and  of 
whose  glorious  achievenients  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable was  in  the  humble  but  very  useful 
office  of  a  scavenger.  Let  us  then  adhere  to  the 
old  definition — leave  gold  lace  and  painted  feathers 
to  the  sex  which  they  become,  and  look  for  an  hero 
where  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered  and  work 
to  be  done;  and  if  this  be  our  standard,  how  will 
Alexander  compare  with  Archimedes — Marlbo- 
rough with  Isaac  Newton,  or  Bonaparte  with  La- 
voisier? But  even  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of 
romance,  where  the  imagination  has  been  at 
liberty  to  create  at  will,  both  the  qualities  of  the 
hero,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  even  they 
bear  no  comparison  with  our  men  of  might.  The 
old  fables  tell  us  of  knights  who  redeemed  treas- 
ures from  watchful  dragons,  and  encountered  most 
formidable  creatures  of  enchantment  in  their  pur- 
suit of  adventures.  The  dragons  are  dead — we 
dig  their  bones  from  the  rocks,  and  compel  them  to 
tell  us  of  their  former  history.  The  very  last  of 
these  adversaries  inhabits  the  seas  between  our 
coast  and  England,  yet  suffers  the  steamship  to 
sail  around  and  over  him  unassailed. 

But  although  no  dragons  now  oppose,  and  al- 
though the  enchanter's  wand  has  been  long  since 
broken,  the  very  elements  themselves  have  to  be 
encountered  by  our  modern  heroes  in  search  of 
treasures  and  glory.  The  fiery  Salamander  is  in- 
deed extinct ;  but  the  essence  of  the  fire,  which 
was  his  nutriment  and  his  weapon,  still  steals  in- 
sidiously through  our  mines  and  watches  its  op- 
portunity for  destruction  ;  the  water  has  collected 
its  forces  to  forbid  us  access — the  air  puts  on  a 
poisonous  and  deadly  quality  to  check  our  advance 
— but  science  has  taken  the  enchanter's  place,  and 
obedient  to  her — air  and  fire,  and  water  and  earth 
are  all  compelled  to  war  for  us,  and  thus  assisted, 
our  triumph  is  achieved. 

Are  not  Davy,  who  has  guarded  us  against  the 
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dangers  of  our  explorations,  and  Watt,  who  has 
taught  us  the  means  of  making  the  elements  them- 
selves work  for  us,  are  not  these  heroes  to  com- 
pare with  the  hest  of  the  dragon  killers  1 

The  very  rioting  of  oriental  imaginations  fall 
short  of  the  realities  of  modern  art.  What  is  there 
in  the  wildest  pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  a 
book  which  in  this  age  of  manufacturing  and  de- 
monstration has  lost  none  of  its  charms — what  is 
more  wild,  more  unimaginable,  more  impossible, 
than  our  modern  locomotive  engine,  with  its  mile 
length  of  loaded  cars,  rushing  over  river  and  val- 
ley and  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
making  its  scared  echoes  reverberate  with  its 
warning  scream  ?  What  would  have  been  the 
glory  of  Sinbad,  most  veracious  of  mariners,  could 
he  have  told  of  the  vision  of  the  storm-defying 
steam-vessci,  holding  her  unwavering  course 
through  tiiose  remote  seas,  heedless  of  wind  or 
wave?  If  you  had  met,  when  going  over  his 
pages,  the  description  of  one  of  our  modern  loco- 
motives with  its  mile  length  of  loaded  cars  behind 
it,  would  it  not  have  shaken  your  fiiith,  confirmed 
though  it  had  been  by  so  many  prodigies?  or  what 
would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Sinbad,  had  he 
met  upo.i  those  unknown  seas  a  modern  steamer 
silently  rushing  onward,  defying  wind  or  wave? 
The  orientalist  had  reached  the  very  acme  of  his 
conceptions  of  enchantment  in  the  mechanical 
way  when  he  described  his  Persian  Prince  mount- 
ed on  his  wooden  horse  and  turning  a  pin  under  his 
ear  as  a  signal  for  the  start ;  but  how  much  more 
than  realized  is  the  conception,  when  besides  the 
power  of  a  hundred  horses,  you  have  given  you  an 
engineer  to  turn  the  pin  for  you. 


Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  Bart. — Sir  Matthew 
Tierney,  one  of  jLhe  oldest  and  mo&t  respected 
inhabitants  of  Brighton,  expired  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, after  a  short  illness.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
suffered  for  some  yenrs  from  attacks  of  gout,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  a  severe  attack  of 
gout  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Sir 
Matthew  Tierney  was  a  great  favorite  with  George 
IV.,  and  we  believe  held  the  appointment  of  phy- 
sician to  the  king  during  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
Sir  Matthew  was  born  November  21th,  1776,  and 
married,  October  8th,  1808,  Harriet  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Henry  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Bloomsbury- 
square,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Upon  being 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and 
physician  to  the  household  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney was  created  baronet  3rd  October,  1818,  and 
obtained  a  second  patent,  dated  5th  Alay,  1834, 
with  remainder  to  his  brother,  Edward  Tierney, 
Esq.,  of  Fitzwilliam-street,  Dublin,  a  crown  solic- 
itor, for  Ireland.  Sir  Matthew  was  appointed  a 
knight  commander  of  the  Royal  Guelphic  Order 
of  Hanover  7th  May,  1831.  It  will  excite  little 
surprise  that  the  late  Sir  Matthew  should  have 
obtained  the  unlimited  confidence  of  George  IV., 
when  we  record  the  following  proof  of  professional 
skill  and  courage,  to  which  that  sovereign  was 
probably  indebted  for  his  life  : — Before  the  funeral 
of  George  III.  took  place  the  prince  regent  was 
seized  with  a"  violent  illness.  Sir  Matthew,  who 
happened  to  have  arrived  in  London  from  Brighton 
that  evening,  was  immediately  in  attendance,  and 
found  on  being  introduced  into  the  apartment  of 
his  royal  patient  that  he  differed  in  opinion  with 
the  other  medical  attendants  as  to  the  proper 
measures  to   be   adopted.     The   conference    was 


carried  on  in  a  whisper,  and,  after  a  slight  discus- 
sion. Sir  Matthew  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the 
entire  responsibility  of  acting  upon  his  own  views, 
and  directed  his  royal  highness  to  be  bled.  He 
passed  the  whole  night  by  the  bedside  of  his  royal 
highness,  who  kept  hold  of  his  hand  ;  and  the 
first  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Well,  Tierney. 
you  certainly  have  nerve!"  It  was  then  discov- 
ered that  the  royal  patient,  unknown  to  his  attend- 
ants, had  been  perfectly  aware  of  their  discussion. 


Cure  for  the  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  IT. 
Reece,  of  the  Medical  Hall,  Piccadilly,  has  com- 
municated to  the  public  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Tattersall,  of  Grosvenor-place,  as  to  the  result 
of  an  experiment  with  chlorine  upon  diseased 
potatoes.  "  Chlorine,"  Mr.  Reece  remarks,  "  is 
easily  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  salt,  one  of 
manganese,  and  two  t»f  ml  of  vitrei  in  an  earthern 
vessel.  Many  bushels  can  be  disinfected  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  shillings." 

Grosvenor-place,  Oct.  23. 

Dear  Sir — I  examined  the  potatoes  submitted 
by  you  to  chlorine,  and  then  kept  in  a  warm  dry 
place.  The  potatoes  were  from  my  farm  at  Wil- 
lesden.  When  the  crop  was  first  taken  up  more 
than  one  third  of  them  were  thrown  away  as  good 
for  nothing.  Soon  after  the  others  began  to 
decay.  Those  sent  to  you  were  all  infected  with 
the  prevalent  disease  ;  they  are  now  completely 
healthy.  In  one,  where  the  disease  had  previously 
destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  potato,  the  decay  had 
been  stayed,  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  was 
established  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  por- 
tion, which  had  quite  dried  up  ;  the  bad  smell  was 
entirely  gone.  The  potato,  when  cut  open,  was 
sweet  and  healthy,  though  the  entire  portion  which 
the  disease  had  spared  could  not  have  been  a 
third.  The  remedy  is  so  cheap  and  simple,  and  a 
large  quantity  may  be  cleansed  with  so  little  trou- 
ble, that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
public.  I  placed  my  potatoes  in  three  layers  on 
hurdles  in  a  close  room,  and  then  applied  the 
chlorine.  With  many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken,  believe  me,  yours  truly, 

E.  Tattersall. 

To  H.  Reece,  Esq. 


THE    MERMAID  S    HOME. 

'T  was  not  in  the  depths  of  the  bright  blue  sea, 

All  along  by  the  coral  isles, 
That  the  ocean-maid  appear'd  to  me, 

With  golden  locks  a,nd  witching  smiles. 

No  syren  voice  like  a  silver  bell 

Cried,  '^  Come  and  dwell  with  me,  my  love  ! 
Our  home  shall  be  a  coral  cell, 

Our  sky  the  deep  blue  sea  above.  " 

No — 't  was  within  a  case  of  glass, 
In  the  depths  of  a  sixpenny  caravan, 

Where  with  the  sea-nymph  there  was  shown 
A  six  legg  'd  calf  and  a  spotted  man. 

And  harsh  and  gruff  the  voice  that  cried, 
"  A  genu-ine  mermoid  to  be  shown — 

Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentlemen  I 

The  honly  specimen  hever  known !  " 

Deceivers  both  !  for  a  watery  grave 

Was  his  who  believed  the  mermaid 's  gammon  ; 
And  this  was  a  regular  hoax,  made  up 

Of  the  head  of  a  monkey  and  tail  of  a  salmon. 
Bailies  of  the  Caldew.  Boithy. 


ROBERT    HALL. 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 

The  Entire  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.  M., 
with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a 
Preacher,  by  John  Foster.  Published  under 
the  saperinteudance  of  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.     London,  1832. 

We  do  not  think  the  method  that  was  at  first 
adopted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  fame 
of  Mr.  Hall  by  any  means  judicious.  We  have  a 
memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  a  character  of  him  as  a 
public  man  by  Mr.  Foster,  several  distinct  sketches 
in  pa^es  and  half  pages  by  Anderson  and  others, 
and  subsequently  a  more  elaborate  life  by  Morris, 
reminiscences  by  Greene,  and  various  minor  con- 
tributions, having  more  or  less  of  merit ;  conse- 
quently, everything  relating  to  him  is  given  in 
such  a  piecemeal  and  fragmental  vi^ay,  that  we 
have  neither  the  pleasure  nor  the  instruction  of  one 
masterly  and  continuous  narrative.  Gregory's  is 
pleasant,  Foster's  profound,  Morris'  heavy,  and 
Greene's  frivolous.  Scattered  and  various  as 
these  performances  are,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  recall  the  image 
of  departed  greatness  in  a  condensed  form,  with 
such  new  circumstances  as  personal  knowledge 
might  enable  us  to  record,  and  affection  embalm, 
assured  that  contemporaries  will  never  be  weary 
of  a  subject  so  cherished,  and  that  the  coming  age 
cannot  be  furnished  with  many  of  more  instructive 
and  enduring  value.  What  is  most  truly  charac- 
teristic often  vanishes  with  the  life,  which,  like 
the  setting  sun,  leaves  only  the  radiant  twilight 
for  a  time.  To  perpetuate  these  traits,  and 
imprint  them  for  contemplation  on  the  page  of  a 
faithful,  however  abbreviated,  narrative,  is  a  grate- 
ful task,  and  not,  we  trust,  unprofitable. 

Men  of  great  talent  are  said  seldom  to  have 
clever  sons ;  but  to  this  rule  the  present  instance 
furnishes  an  exception.  The  father  of  Robert 
Hall  was  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion  at  Arnsby,  a  small  village  near  Leices- 
ter ;  and  the  more  than  ordinary  resemblance 
between  them,  both  in  the  conformation  of  the 
head  and  features,  and  the  order  of  their  mental 
faculties,  might  afford  some  assistance  to  the  dubi- 
ous in  the  verification  of  physiognomical  science. 
Robert  (born  at  Arnsby  May  2,  1764)  was  the 
youngest  of  fourteen  children,  and,  in  infancy,  the 
feeblest,  though  afterwards  his  frame  and  consti- 
tution bordered  on  the  athletic.  He  was  once 
given  up  for  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse  ;  and  it 
was  long  after  the  average  time  for  children  before 
he  could  walk  or  talk.  In  the  former  faculty  he 
was  never  a  proficient — in  the  latter  he  soon 
became  remarkable.  Even  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  we  have  been  informed  by  those  who  had  the 
means  of  knowing,  he  would  frequently  entertain 
the  haymakers  in  the  hours  of  toil,  and  during 
their  meals,  by  a  conversation  rich  in  sensible 
observations  and  sportive  sallies,  which  secured 
their  admiration  and  love.  Happily  the  precocity 
of  his  talent  was  exempt  from  the  usual  fatality 
of  premature  extinction.  Even  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  village  school  instruction,  but  had  read  ^nd 
reflected  on  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' Treatises  on  the  Affections  and  the  Will. 
This  metaphysical  bias  he  himself  attributed  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  humble  tailor  at 
Arnsby,  whom  he  represented  as  a  very  well 
informed  acute  man.    From  our  knowledge  of  him 
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in  after  life,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  dialectical  skill  and< tendencies  were  in  the 
child,  for  whom  it  was  suflicient  to  find  a  willing 
listener  in  the  tailor  ;  for  it  is  often  characteristic 
of  great  and  generous  minds,  to  attribute  to  others 
as  native  excellence  what  in  fact  is  only  seen  as 
reflections  of  their  own. 

His  first  tutor  informed  his  father,  when  his  son 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  that  he  was  unable 
farther  to  instruct  his  pupil ;  and  accordingly, 
after  a  short  interval,  he  was  taken  to  the  board- 
ing-school of  the  Rev.  John  Ryland  of  Northamp- 
ton, with  whom  he  remained  only  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  genius  of  Ryland  (the  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ryland)  was  of  a  kind  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  his  son  ;  nor  was  it  unallied  to  it  in  bold 
conception  and  eccentricity.  In  the  latter  respect, 
however,  his  tutor  was  a  meteor  of  wilder  range 
and  fiercer  blaze. 

In  September,  1778,  he  became  a  member  of  his 
father's  church,  and  having  given  satisfactory 
proofs  of  piety  and  of  predilection  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  he  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Bristol 
Academy,  whence,  after  three  years,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  While  at 
Bristol  he  was  highly  appreciated  both  as  a  stu- 
dent and  a  speaker.  What  he  did  and  wrote 
uniformly  bore  the  stamp  of  originality  ;  and  his 
occasional  efforts  at  Arnsby,  Clipstone,  and  Ket- 
tering, during  the  vacations,  excited  great  interest 
and  won  him  much  admiration. 

During  his  college  pursuits  at  Aberdeen,  the 
professors  of  that  period  gave  the  strongest  testi- 
monies to  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branches 
of  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  study. 
At  the  close  of  his  fourth  year,  he  delivered  a 
Greek  oration,  which  obtained  for  him  much  local 
celebrity,  and  this  was  followed  with  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  At  Aberdeen  he 
became  associated,  as  well  in  intellectual  pursuits 
as  in  close  friendship,  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
These  eminent  men  ever  after  retained  for  each 
other  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration  and 
attachment.  They  were  so  marked  at  college  for 
their  unanimity  and  attainments,  that  their  class- 
fellows  would  often  point  to  them,  and  say, 
"  There  go  Plato  and  Herodotus." 

We  have  not,  in  the  present  instance,  to  con- 
template genius  struggling  amidst  counter-working 
agencies,  and  making  its  way  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  ;  but  rather  the  happy  results  of  a  com- 
bination of  favorable  circumstances  eliciting  much 
and  perfecting  its  powers.  That  Hall  would  have 
surmounted  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind  cannot 
be  questioned  ;  but  he  was  not  called  to  the  trial. 
Under  the  paternal  roof  he  had  the  advantage  of 
talent  and  experienced  wisdom  to  guide  his  early 
way ;  at  the  boarding-school  he  was  still  power- 
fully impelled  forward  by  kindred  genius  and  an 
exalted  moral  influence  ;  in  the  Bristol  Institution 
he  enjoyed  the  tutorship  of  Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans, 
both  of  them  distinguished  in  their  day  ;  at  Aber- 
deen his  mental  habits  were  strengthened  by  the 
companionship  of  Mackintosh.  Having  imbibed  a 
taste  for  literature  and  a  turn  for  metaphysical 
inquiries  in  these  several  schools  of  instruction,  not 
to  forget  the  books  he  first  read,  and  the  inter- 
course he  held  with  the  celebrated  tailor  at  Arnsby, 
he  was  providentially  preparing  for  that  literary 
and  public  career  to  which  he  was  destined,  and 
which  he  was  by  nature  adapted  to  occupy.  The 
bracing  effect  of  that  rivalship,  and  of  those  friendly 
discussions  in  which  he  and  Sir  James  were  wont 
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daily  to  engage,  in  their  wanderings  by  the  shore 
or  in  the  fields,  was,  to  one  of  his  order,  like  the 
tightening  of  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument, 
which,  when  wound  up  to  the  right  pitch,  was 
hereafter  to  pour  forth  strains  of  powerful  and 
enchanting  melody.  Sir  James  declared  of  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Hall,  at  a  distant  period,  that 
*'  on  the  most  impartial  survey  of  his  early  life,  he 
could  se,e  nothing  which  so  much  tended  to  excite 
and  invigorate  the  understanding,  to  direct  it 
towards  high,  and  perhaps  scarcely  accessible, 
objects,  as  his  intimacy  with  his  honored  friend." 
Examples  of  this  description  have  a  strong  rela- 
tion to  the  question,  whether  genius  be  an  innate 
and  original  constituent  of  the  mind,  or  whether  it 
be  only  the  calling  forth,  by  means  of  proper  cul- 
tivation, the  rudiments  of  thought,  or  the  seminal 
principles  of  mental  superiority,  which  may  be 
supposed  inherent  in  all  rational  natures.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive,  however,  amidst  innumerable 
failures,  that  mere  diligence,  attended  by  what- 
ever advantages,  would  work  out  such  stupendous 
results. 

At  the  close  of  1783,  Mr.  Hall  received  an  invi- 
tation to  become  assistant  pastor  with  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans,  at  Broadmead,  Bristol.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  he  should  return  to  his  studies  in 
Scotland,  during  the  college  session  of  1784-5. 
On  settling  at  Bristol,  his  preaching  elevated  him 
to  the  height  of  popularity,  being  the  evident  pro- 
duct of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  yet  was  it  deficient  in  evangelical  richness — 
a  circumstance  which  none  afterwards  so  deeply 
.deplored  as  himself. 

In  August,   1785,  he  was   appointed    classical 
•tutor  in  the  Bristol  Academy,  a  situation  which  he 
liield   with   great  reputation   for  more   than    five 
•7"ears.      A   painful    misunderstanding    with   Dr. 
Evans,  and  some  difll'erences  of  sentiment  with  the 
.church,  at  length  facilitated  his  removal  to  another 
:  sphere  of  labor.    He  was  invited  to  succeed  Robert 
Robinson  at  Cambridge  and  went  thither  in  July, 
1791.     From  that  period,  we  are  informed  by  one 
■  of  his   hearers,    the   congregation    gradually   in- 
-  creased,  till  in  a  few  years  the  enlargement  of  the 
place  of  worship  became  necessary .     Members  of 
the    university    frequently,    and    in    considerable 
numbers,  attended  in  the  afternoons  on  his  preach- 
ing.    "  Several  senators,  as  well  as  clergymen  of 
the   Established  Church,  received  their  first  les- 
sons in  eloquence  from  his  lips. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
.  shook  the  very  foundations  of  society  in  England 
by  splitting  it  into  political  divisions  of  opinion, 
.  did  not  more  violently  agitate  any  place  in  the 
kingdom  than  Cambridge,  which  was  prolific  in 
controversial  pamphlets  and  social  conflicts.  Hall's 
ardent  mind  became  inflamed,  and,  urged  on  by  a 
circle  of  intelligent  and  active  friends,  he  was 
induced  to  resist  his  natural  disinclination  to  writ- 
ing, and  produced  a  large  pamphlet,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,"  which,  though  composed  with  rapidity, 
was  full  of  power,  and  secured  for  him  much  dis- 
tinction as  an  author.  This  early  essay  is  charac- 
terized by  a  manly  avowal  of  liberal  principles, 
.  communicated  in  language  at  once  forcible  and 
beautiful,  thundering  with  energy,  and  lightening 
■with  flashes  of  brilliant  eloquence. 

The  next  publication  laid  the  basis  of  his  lasting 
I  celebrity  as  an  author — his  discourse  on  "  Modern 
Infidelity."     Independently  of  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence,  there  were  several    circumstances  which 


contributed  to  its  popularity.  It  was  remarkably 
well  timed,  and  answered  a  pressing  necessity. 
Between  the  years  1795  and  1799,  many  debating 
societies  were  formed  in  London,  to  which  the 
lower  classes  were  allured  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ings, under  various  pretences,  and  which  became 
in  a  short  time  the  nurseries  of  infidelity.  The 
leaven  of  impiety  spread,  and  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  not  only  was  the  country  becoming  in- 
fected, but  that  the  young  among  his  own  people 
were  tending  to  skepticism.  This  grieved  his 
pious  spirit,  and  roused  into  exertion  his  utmost 
talent.  He  first  delivered  this  sermon  at  Bristol 
in  1800,  and  then  at  Cambridge.  His  own  view 
of  the  case  is  thus  expressed  in  a  preface  : — 

"  To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral 
sanctions,  and  a  future  world  ;  and  by  these  means 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subversion  of  every 
institution,  both  social  and  religious,  which  men 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  revere,  is  evi- 
dently the  principal  object  of  modern  skeptics — the 
first  sophists  who  have  avowed  an  attempt  to  gov- 
ern the  world  without  inculcating  the  persuasion 
of  a  superior  power." 

He  intimates  that  it  is  the  immaculate  holiness 
of  the  Christian  revelation  which  is  precisely  what 
renders  it  disgusting  to  men  who  are  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  retain  their  vices. 

"  The  dominion  of  Christianity  being,  in  the 
very  essence  of  it,  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we  need 
look  no  further  for  the  sources  of  hostility  in  any 
who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to  vice  and 
disorder.  This  view  of  the  controversy,  if  it  be 
just,  demonstrates  its  supreme  importance,  and 
furnishes  the  strongest  plea  with  every  one  with 
whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifl^erence  whether 
vice  or  virtue,  delusion  or  truth,  govern  the  world, 
to  exert  his  talents,  in  whatever  proportion  they 
are  possessed,  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.''^ 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  the 
popularity  of  this  discourse  was  the  extreme  viru- 
lence of  an  attack  in  the  "  Cambridge  Intelli- 
gencer," in  several  letters  by  Mr.  Flower  its 
editor,  which  were  written,  as  was  generally 
believed,  in  resentment  for  the  friendly  advice  of 
Mr.  Hall  to  alter  the  tone  of  his  political  disquisi- 
tions. About  the  same  time,  another  attack  of 
equal  virulence  was  made  by  Mr.  Anthony  Robin- 
son, in  a  separate  pamphlet.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  lauded  by  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  university,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his 
"  Spital  Sermon,"  extolled  by  individuals  of  lite- 
rary eminence,  and  especially  praised  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  privately 
circulated  by  him,  to  some  extent,  among  his  par- 
liamentary friends.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
been  unavailing  to  give  it  permanent  influence,  and 
its  author  superior  fame,  had  it  not  possessed  ex- 
traordinary merits.  In  truth  it  can  never  be  read 
without  profit,  and  can  never  perish  while  the  lan- 
guage lasts. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period  Mr.  Hall 
published  two  other  sermons,  remarkable  also  for 
their  display  of  talent,  and  their  critical  adaptation 
to  the  times  ;  namely,  "  Reflections  on  War,"  and 
"  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis." 
These  will  be  lasting  records  of  his  genius, 
though  the  exciting  occasions  of  them  have  passed 
away.  The  few  other  sermons  from  his  pen,  ex- 
cepting that  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
had  relation  to  more  private  events,  though  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance — as  "  The  Dis- 
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couragements  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Min- 
ister," a  "Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland," 
with  some  others.  Besides  these,  he  published 
many  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  some  controversial 
writings  ;  but  it  is  not  our  desijjn  either  to  enume- 
rate or  analyze  his  works.  There  is  not  one  of 
ihem,  even  the  very  earliest,  that  has  not  his 
peculiar  stamp,  the  impress  of  his  original  mind  ; 
and  in  general  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  excellence,  arising,  as  we  believe,  from 
the  nice  balance  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  dis- 
criminating accuracy  of  his  taste,  and  the  abundant 
labor  Uin(Z  e.t  mora  which  he  invariably  bestowed 
upon  all  his  productions. 

Mr.  Hall  had  always  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
a  pain  in  his  back,  which  generally  compelled  him 
to  recline  on  sofas,  benches,  or  two  or  three  chairs 
united,  for  hours  together  in  a  day.  This  afflic- 
tion very  much  increased  in  1803,  so  as  frequently 
to  deprive  him  of  sleep,  and  produce  very  serious 
depression  of  spirits.  He  was  advised  to  reside 
some  miles  out  of  Cambridge,  and  only  repair 
thither  when  officially  required.  This  plan  of 
alleviation  was  not,  however,  altogether  success- 
ful, and  the  mental  malady  placed  him,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1804,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Leices- 
ter. In  April,  1805.  he  was  so  fully  restored  as 
to  be  able  to  resume  his  ministerial  labors  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  lived  nine  miles  from  the  town. 
This  procedure  was  injudicious ;  the  seclusion 
was  too  entire ;  and  in  twelve  months  another 
eclipse  of  reason  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  a 
second  course  of  medical  superintendence  at  the 
Fish  Ponds,  near  Bristol,  It  also  compelled  his 
resignation  of  the  pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge. 
These  severe  visitations  were  instrumental  in  per- 
fjcting  his  religious  sentiments,  and  his  religious 
character.  His  own  impression  was  that  he  had 
not  undergone  a  thorough  renewal  of  heart  till  the 
first  of  these  seizures.  We  should  hope  it  was 
otherwise,  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that  his 
habitual  low  estimation  of  himself  deceived  him  on 
this  subject. 

After  this  second  recovery,  he  resided  for  some 
time  at  Enderby,  a  retired  village  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Leicester.  While  there,  the  author  of 
this  article,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  saw  strik- 
ing displays  of  his  peculiarities  both  of  body  and 
mind.  With  regard  to  the  former,  his  tempera- 
ment was  singularly" cold  and  impenetrable  to  the 
elements.  W"hile  sitting  together  for  some  hours 
in  a  very  small  parlor,  which  he  had  heated  by  a 
heaped  up  fire,  and  filled  to  suffocation  with  the 
smoke  of  his  favorite  tobacco,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— "  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
little  air."  Then  throwing  open  the  window,  he 
deliberately  walked  round  the  garden  several  times 
without  his  hat,  though  he  was  entirely  bald,  and 
while  the  keen  blast  of  a  November  afternoon  was 
cutting  the  flesh  like  a  knife.  At  an  expression 
of  surprise  at  this  endurance  both  of  the  heat  and 
the  cold,  he  said,  *'  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  weather, 
I  am  not  at  all  affected  ;  I  could  undertake  to  walk 
both  uncovered  and  barefoot  from  here  to  Leices- 
ter, (five  or  six  miles,)  without  taking  cold.  As 
to  the  fire,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  fire  before,  and  a  fire  behind,  and  a  fire 
on  each  side."  Whether  the  yet  unsubsided  irri- 
tability of  his  mind  might  not  have  exercised  some 
peculiar  influence  over  the  physical  nature  to  pro- 
duce these  phenomena,  must  be  left  to  physiolo- 
gists to  determine  ;  it  is  certain  they  existed. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  he  referred  with  great 


interest  and  emotion  to  the  celebrated  article 
against  Missions  which  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  and  said  that  Mr.  Fuller 
had  very  mych  urged  him  to  undertake  a  reply. — 
"  With  some  difficulty,  I  yielded,  sir,  to  the  solici- 
tations of  such  a  man,  and  for  such  a  cause.  I 
have,  in  fact,  written  about  twelve  pages  ;  I  should 
like  your  opinion  thus  far  :  will  you  permit  me  to 
read  them  to  you  ?"  He  did  so  ;  and  if  memory 
do  not  deceive,  the  power  of  the  argument,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and  the  elegance  of  the  dic- 
tion equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  of  his  compo- 
sitions. Yet  with  all  characteristic  humility  he 
said — "  I  think,  however,  Andrew  Fuller  would 
have  succeeded  better  in  his  way.  I  wish  he  had 
done  it  himself;  but  I  could  not  persuade  him.  I 
think  I  can't  finish  it  now."  So  it  proved.  The 
document  is  lost,  and  probably  shared  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of  his  intellect — that 
of  lighting  his  pipe  ! 

During  his  residence  at  Enderby,  Mr.  Hall  fre- 
quently preached  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
occasionally  at  Harvey  Lane,  Leicester,  the  scene 
of  Dr.  Carey's  former  labors.  With  the  people 
of  this  congregation  he  ultimately  associated  him- 
self as  minister  in  1807,  and  this  connection  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  nearly  twenty  years.  These 
were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life,  for  in 
addition  to  his  domestic  enjoyments,  (he  married 
in  1808,)  the  attendance  on  his  ministry  increased 
from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand,  with  manifest 
tokens  of  public  usefulness.  Without  abating  in 
his  direct  pastoral  exertions,  he  was  excited  to  in- 
creased activity  in  promoting  Bible,  Missionary, 
and  other  important  societies.  It  was  here  the 
great  luminary  rose  to  its  meridian  splendor,  and 
diffused  abroad  its  most  benignant  radiance. 
"  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  ;  men  of  rank  and 
influence  ;  individuals  in  lower  stations ;  men  of 
simple  piety,  and  others  of  deep  theological 
knowledge  ;  men  who  admired  Christianity  as  a 
beautiful  system,  and  those  who  received  it  into 
the  heart  by  faith ;  men  in  doubt,  others  involved 
in  unbelief:  all  resorted  to  the  place  where  he 
was  announced  as  the  preacher."  During  this 
period,  also,  were  issued  several  brief  but  beautiful 
publications. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  was  invited  to 
succeed  him  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Broadmead, 
Bristol,  to  which  request,  after  frequent  and  pain- 
ful revolutions  of  feeling,  he  finally  yielded,  be- 
lieving that  he  was  providentially  called  to  this 
change  of  his  ministerial  sphere.  Here  he 
attracted  great  attention,  as  in  other  places,  though 
his  powers  were  perhaps  a  little  enfeebled  by  ad- 
vancing years  ;  while  the  happy  association  into 
which  he  was  introduced  with  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  all  denominations,  and  the  stimulating 
effect  of  those  delightful  reminiscences  which 
sprung  up  amongst  a  few  remaining  friends  of  his 
early  life,  tended  to  reexcite  his  energies,  and  to 
shed  sunshine  over  the  descending  path  to  the 
tomb.  He  still  gladdened  society  by  his  visits, 
and  pursued  his  own  pleasure  and  improvement  by 
reading.  His  favorite  classical  Avriters  were  his 
frequent  resort,  while  his  devotional  spirit  renewed 
its  vigor  by  enlarged  draughts  at  the  fountain  of 
inspiration.  Of  the  commentators,  Matthew  Henry 
was  most  prized,  and  daily  read  in  considerable 
portions.  He  continued  also  to  practise  occasional 
fastinsr,  which  he  had  begun  at  Leicester,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.    His  religion  seemed  to  run  parallel  with  the 
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increase  of  his  personal  sufferings,  which  were 
progressively  severe,  especially  as  he  became 
plethoric  and  his  old  complaint  in  the  back 
strengthened  with  his  decline.  A  temporary  ab- 
sence at  Coleford,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  appeared 
to  recruit  his  health,  but  the  effect  was  of  transient 
duration.  He  had  frequent  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  chest,  and  immediate  dissolution  was  threat- 
ened on  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  but  it  passed  off, 
leaving  apparently  on  his  mind  more  impressive 
sentiments  of  the  coming  eternity.  With  these, 
all  his  subsequent  public  addresses  were  deeply 
imbued  ;  till  he  engaged  in  his  last  service,  which 
was  a  church  meeting,  on  the  9th  of  February. 
On  the  next  day,  he  had  just  retired  to  his  study  to 
prepare  his  usual  monthly  sermon,  in  anticipation 
of  the  approaching  Sabbath  of  communion,  when 
he  was  seized  with  the  first  of  the  series  of  parox- 
ysms which  terminated  in  his  death.  This  solemn 
event  took  place  on  the  21st  of  February,  1831, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  some  of  the  more  private  virtues  of  life 
Hobert  Hall  was  unsurpassed.  Of  these  we  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  his  humanity  particularly 
noticed,  though  it  was  in  reality  a  very  striking 
feature  of  his  character.  It  resulted  alike  from  the 
benevolence  of  his  affections,  and  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  mind .  Two  specimens  of  this  are 
in  our  recollection  at  this  moment : — the  one  in 
the  way  of  resentment,  the  other  of  compassion. 
A  certain  popular  minister  in  his  circle  occupied  a 
piece  of  pasture  land  attached  to  his  house,  in  the 
fence  of  which  a  poor  sheep  had  entangled  its 
head,  having  obtruded  it  between  the  rails,  with- 
out the  power  of  extricating  itself.  This  man, 
who  was  excessively  choleric,  beat  the  animal 
until  it  expired  ;  for  which  barbarity  Hall  never 
could  forgive  him  ;  and  no  efforts  at  reconciliation, 
though  repeatedly  attempted  by  mutual  friends, 
could  ever  succeed.  While  the  barbarity  would 
doubtless  have  prejudiced  most  minds,  his  acute 
sensibility  for  the  speechless  sufferer  led  him  to 
treat  it  as  a  kind  of  personal  offence  to  his  nature. 
The  other  instance  was  one  in  which  he  was  en- 
*  dangered  by  the  fall  of  a  horse.  The  friend  with 
whom  he  was  travelling  expressed  much  anxiety 
as  to  any  injury  he  might  have  sustained,  but  could 
elicit  no  other  answer  to  his  repeated  questions 
than — "  Poor  animal  !  is  he  hurt,  sir  ;  is  he  hurt? 
I  hope,  sir,  the  poor  horse  is  not  hurt."  This 
was  no  affectation  of  kindness  ;  he  had  too  much 
genuine  simplicity  of  character  to  render  that 
possible  :  it  was  the  outpouring  of  an  exquisite 
sensibility. 

To  the  same  general  principle  may  be  referred 
his  ■politeness ;  which  was  not  in  him  an  obedience 
to  the  conventional  laws  of  society,  but  the  dictate 
of  a  mind  alive  to  the  circumstances  of  others,  and 
a  heart  full  of  feeling.  He  had  learned  of  the 
apostle  to  be  "  courteous,"  in  the  most  exalted 
sense  of  the  terra  ;  and  always  repaid  the  smallest 
offices  of  kindness  with  exuberant  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

Considerateness  was  a  remarkable  trait  of  his 
character.  In  fact,  it  was  sometimes  almost  ludi- 
crously punctilious.  Among  many  proofs  of  this 
with  which  the  writer  of  this  article  was  familiar, 
he  will  mention  what  occurred  on  one  occasion 
when  he  had  accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to  the 
North.  The  travellers  had  taken  up  their  abode 
at  an  inn,  and  while  discharging  the  account  the 
next  morning,  he  said,  with  some  earnestness — 
"  Pay   that   man  a   penny,   sir,   for  me."     The 


astonishment  and  the  smile  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. He  persisted  ;  adding,  "  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  is,  sir.  I  usually  burn  a  rushlight,  but  for- 
got to  mention  it,  and  being  late,  I  did  not  choose 
to  disturb  any  one.  So  I  burnt  out  the  candle, 
which  I  am  sure  was  at  least  worth  an  extra 
penny,  upon  which  the  landlord  could  not  calcu- 
late." This  might  seem  to  be  a  trifling  incident, 
but  as  indicative  of  character,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. Another  of  a  different  kind  was  con- 
nected with  it.  When  approaching  the  town  in 
question,  he  said — "  Now,  sir,  a  very  excellent 
Independent  minister  resides  here,  but  he  is  poor. 
He  cannot  aflbrd  to  entertain  us,  but  we  should  be 
pleased  with  his  company,  and  ought,  I  think,  sir, 
to  show  him  respect  Besides,  he  would  be  grieved 
to  hear  that  we  had  been  in  the  town,  and  never 
thought  of  seeing  him.  With  your  permission,  we 
will  secure  our  beds,  order  what  we  should  like, 
and  then  send  to  invite  him  to  sup  with  us  at  the 
inn.  And  there,  sir,  it  is  not  improbable,  some  of 
his  friends  will  have  found  us  out,  and  we  will 
accept  any  invitation  to  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
where  the  worthy  man  will,  no  doubt,  be  invited 
to  meet  us,  and  thus  he  will  be  spared,  and  we 
shall  all  be  gratified." 

The  humility  of  Hall  has  been  expatiated  upon 
by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe  him.  It 
was,  however,  humility  unallied  with  ridiculous 
self-depreciation,  and  totally  remote  from  every- 
thing like  cringing  sycophancy.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  man  was  insensible  to  his  own 
mental  superiority  ;  and  in  truth  the  consciousness 
of  it  was  at  times  displayed  incidentally,  but  never 
pompously.  Though  he  would  in  general  repudi- 
ate applause,  yet  there  were  occasions  when  he 
would  receive  it  with  an  apparent  satisfaction. 
He  would  frequently  inquire  of  his  intimate  friends 
what  they  thought  of  his  discourses  immediately 
after  their  delivery  ;  but  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
would  rather  indicate  an  inward  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness  and  insufficiency,  than  a  desire  to  obtain  ap- 
probation. In  addition  to  his  own  experience,  tlie 
writer  has  often  heard  the  late  Mr.  William  Hol- 
lick  of  Cambridge,  state,  that  he  usually  walked 
with  him  to  his  lodging  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  on 
the  Sunday  morning  after  service  ;  when  Mr.  Hall 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  put  the  question — "Well, 
sir,  what  did  you  think  of  my  sermon?"  Mr. 
Hollick  soon  discovered,  that  he  almost  invariably 
disagreed  in  opinion  ;  and  often  expressly  put  him 
to  the  test,  by  veiling  his  own  real  sentiments. 
Thus,  if  Mr,  Hollick  expressed  a  high  estimate 
of  the  discourse,  he  would  say,  "  No,  sir,  I  don't 
think  you  are  right.  I  think  nothing  of  it  ;  I  was 
not  so  much  at  liberty  as  I  could  have  wished." 
If  the  contrary  sentiment  were  uttered,  he  would 
say  in  a  half-jesting  manner — "  Pretty  well,  sir, 
I  think."  These  conversations  evinced  consid- 
erable sensitiveness ;  they  also  showed  that  he 
had  made  a  tolerable  estimate  of  his  own  powers  ; 
but,  connected  as  they  were  with  evident  mani- 
festations of  piety,  they  also  proved  that  he  was 
intensely  concerned,  not  so  much  about  his  per- 
sonal reputation,  as  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
effects  of  his  ministry.  A  little  incident  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  affords  a  further  display 
of  this  part  of  his  character.  A  brother  minister 
had  on  one  occasion  heard  him  preach  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction.  A  considerable  time  afterwards 
he  met  him ;  and  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  discourse  in  which  he  had  been  so  interested, 
took  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  it  in  terms  of 
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ardent  eulog5^  Instead  of  receiving-  this  approba- 
tion with  a  self-sufficient  air,  he  replied — "  Yes, 
sir,  yes;  the  Lord  was  with  me  on  that  day." 
But  whatever  he  might  occasionally  seem  before 
man,  (and  then  even  in  his  most  unbent  and  joyous 
moments,  a  person  must  have  had  a  keen  eye  in- 
deed who  could  have  detected  the  little  arts  of 
vanity  and  self-exaltation,)  his  humility  appeared 
to  be  perfect  before  God.  The  simplicity  of  his 
expressions,  the  evident  prostration  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  pleadings  in  prayer,  furnished 
extraordinary  proofs  of  this  characteristic. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  in  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  Mr.  Hall's  devotional  exercises, 
nor  indeed  with  the  principle  on  which  his  remarks 
are  founded.  Mr.  Foster  appears  to  have  been 
disappointed  because  his  public  prayers  did  not 
partake  of  that  intellectual  character  which  distin- 
guished his  preaching,  but  was,  as  he  thinks,  the 
very  reverse  in  respect  to  concentration  and  deter- 
minateness  in  the  direction  of  thought :  and  he 
'*  cannot  tell  on  what  principle  it  was  that  he  pre- 
ferred a  manner  so  diiferent  in  that  exercise  from 
its  operation  in  all  other  employments."  Our 
conception  is,  that  if  his  prayers  had  possessed 
that  character  of  consecutiveness  and  intellectual- 
ity for  which  Foster  pleads,  they  would  have  lost 
much  of  their  charm  and  real  power.  A  discourse 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  men  should  be, 
in  our  opinion,  very  different  in  its  general  charac- 
ter from  the  utterances  of  the  heart  before  God. 
In  the  latter  case,  whatever  has  the  air  of  labored 
preparation,  is  irrelevant  and  out  of  place.  Surely 
one  of  the  gr^at  elements  of  devotion  is  its  spon- 
taneity, its  feeling,  its  simplicity,  and,  as  we  may 
say,  its  entire  artlessness  ;  and  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  this  vivid  conception  of  the  true  design 
of  prayer,  was  the  principle  in  Mr.  Hall's  mind 
which  Mr.  Foster  thinks  "  cannot  be  known  or 
conjectured."  From  this  resulted  the  humble 
earnestness,  the  holy  aspirations,  the  awe  and  the 
pathos,  which  characterized  his  prayers.  He,  in 
a  sense,  laid  aside  the  man  and  became  wholly. the 
saint,  whenever  he  ascended  the  mount  of  com- 
munion with  God.  In  preaching,  he  moved  in  an 
element  of  light — in  pra3'^er,  in  the  element  of  love. 

So  habitually  devout  and  vigorous  was  his  mind, 
that  he  was  capable  of  the  most  sudden  and  singu- 
lar transitions  from  intercourse  with  man  to  inter- 
course with  Heaven.  The  following  is  a  curious 
instance  of  this.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  indulging  in 
that  species  of  innocent  merriment  and  jocularity 
to  which  he  sometimes  yielded  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  humorous  story,  the  clock  struck  twelve 
— in  an  instant  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  exclaiming, 
*'  Sir,  it  is  midnight,  and  we  have  not  had  family 
prayer."  The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  knees, 
absolutely  absorbed  in  devotion,  and  pouring  forth 
the  most  solemn  and  reverential  petitions  at  the 
footstool  of  mercy. 

Another  instance  at  once  of  his  religious  ardor 
and  filial  tenderness,  occurred  at  Arnsby  on  a 
visit.  It  was  related  to  the  present  writer  by  one 
of  the  witnesses-  On  his  way  from  Leicester  he 
had  expatiated  on  his  father's  excellences,  and  the 
scenes  of  his  earliest  days.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  house  in  which  his  father  had  resided,  he  hast- 
ened into  the  parlor,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  poured 
forth  the  most  devout  and  fervent  supplications. 
The  two  or  three  individuals  who  were  near  speed- 
ily withdrew,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  his 
feeling.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  into  the  burial- 
ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  at  his  father's 


grave,  with  his  hands  extended  over  the  monu- 
mental stone  and  his  eyes  closed,  he  offered  up  an 
extraordinary  series  of  petitions.  Among  these  he 
breathed  forth  an  impassioned  desire  to  "join  the 
blessed  company  above;"  and  entreated  that  he 
might  be  "  permitted  to  know  his  departed  father 
in  the  heavenly  world  ;  and  that  their  united 
prayers,  often  presented  on  earth,  might  be  then 
turned  into  praise,  while  they  beheld  their  '  Re- 
deemer face  to  face  together. 

His  writings  sufficiently  attest  the  liberality  of 
his  religious  views.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  will  be 
deemed  severe ;  but  he  was  "  a  lover  of  all  goocT 
men,"  while  he  firmly  maintained  his  sentiments 
as  a  dissenter  and  a  Baptist.  He  cultivated  much 
intercourse  with  many  who  differed  from  him  in 
both  respects,  and  never,  it  is  believed,  gave  them 
any  real  occasion  of  offence.  Sometimes  he  would 
indulge  in  a  little  sarcasm  and  raillery  at  their 
peculiarities  ;  but  his  wit  was  the  flash  of  the  in- 
nocuous summer  lightning,  attracting  rather  by  its 
beauty  and  playfulness,  than  injuring  by  its  stroke. 

He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  was  generally  very  communica- 
tive. In  this  respect  a  parallel  might  be  instituted 
between  him  and  Coleridge,  presenting,  however, 
some  striking  diversities.  Coleridge  was  more 
studied  in  his  conversations ;  Hall  more  free  and 
spontaneous.  Coleridge  was  frequently  involved 
and  metaphysical ;  Hall  simple,  natural,  and  intel- 
ligible. Coleridge  usurped  and  engrossed  conver- 
sation ;  Hall  never  did  so  voluntarily.  Coleridge 
could  and  would  talk  upon  anything  ;  Hall  required 
to  be  more  invited  and  brought  out  by  the  remarks 
or  inquiries  of  others.  Coleridge  was  more  pro- 
found ;  Hall  more  brilliant.  Coleridge  did  not 
deal  in  polished  sentences,  but  would  continue  to 
talk  for  hours  in  a  plain  and  careless  diction  ; 
Hall  was  invariably  elegant  and  classical,  com- 
monly vivacious  and  sparkling  with  wit.  Cole- 
ridge was  sure  to  be  heard  ;  Hall  to  be  remem- 
bered. Coleridge  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
universal  knowledge ;  Hall  of  a  more  unencum- 
bered and  clearly  perceptive  intellect.  Each  was 
in  his  day  the  first  of  his  class,  rarely  equalled, 
and  probably  never  surpassed. 

The  conversations  of  Robert  Hall  abounded  in 
wit,  fine  discriminations  of  character,  and  profound 
estimates  of  eminent  authors.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fill  many  pages  with  these,  but  our 
limits  forbid  more  than  two  or  three  specimens. 

On  being  asked  if  he  had  read  the  life  of  Bishop 
Watson,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  regretted  it, 
as  it  lowered  his  estimate  of  the  bishop's  character. 
Being  asked  why,  he  expressed  his  reluctance  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  but  added,  "  Poor  man, 
I  pity  him  !  He  married  public  virtue  in  his  early 
days,  but  seemed  forever  afterwards  to  be  quar- 
relling with  his  wife." 

When  Christmas  Evans,  a  celebrated  Welsh 
preacher,  was  in  Bristol,  he  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Hall  about  the  Welsh  language,  which  he  said 
was  very  copious  and  expressive.  "  How  I 
wish,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  "  that  Dr.  Gill's  works 
had  been  written  in  Welsh  !" — "  I  wish  they  had, 
sir,"  replied  Hall,  "  I  wish  they  had,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  then  I  should  never  have  read  them. 
They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  sir." 

On  some  one  observing  to  him  that  his  anima- 
tion increased  with  his  years,  he  exclaimed — 
"  Indeed  !  then  I  am  like  touch-wood,  the  more 
decayed  the  easier  fired." 
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An  extensive  corn-factor  in  London  met  him  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cambridge,  who  observed 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  very  silent  at  table,  and  looked 
very  suspiciously  at  the  stranger.  On  his  leaving 
the  room,  Hall  said — "  Who  is  that  person,  sir?" 
His  friend  informed  him  he  was  an  eminent  corn- 
dealer.  "  Do  you  transact  any  business  with  him, 
sir?" — "Yes." — "Have  you  sold  him  anything 
to-day,  sir?" — "Yes,  a  large  quantity  of  corn." 
— "  I  am  sorry  for  it;  that  man  is  a  rogue,  sir." 
— "  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Hall ;  he  is 
highly  respectable,  and  can  obtain  credit  to  any 
amount  in  this  market." — "  I  do  not  care  for  that, 
sir  ;  get  your  account  settled  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  never  do  any  more  business  with  him  "  The 
event  verified  his  physiognomical  sagacity.  In 
about  twelve  months  afterwards  this  very  person 
defrauded  his  creditors  and  fled  the  country. 

His  ojiinion  of  Barrow  was  thus  expressed  :  "  He 
is  very  imperfect  as  a  preacher,  sir.  His  sermons 
are  fine  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  ;  but  they 
might  have  been  heard  by  any  man  for  years  to- 
gether without  his  receiving  any  just  views  of  his 
situation  as  a  sinner,  or  any  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  All 
his  appeals  were  directed  to  one  faculty  :  he  only 
addressed  himself  to  the  understanding,  he  left  the 
aflections  and  emotions  untouched.  Hence,  from 
one  faculty  being  kept  in  constant  and  exclusive 
exercise,  he  is  read  with  extreme  fatigue.  I  never 
could  read  his  productions  long  together."  One 
in  the  company  said — "  But  you  must  allow,  sir, 
that  he  exhausts  his  subject." — "Yes,  he  does 
that  completely,  sir,  and  his  reader  also  at  the 
same  time." 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  spirit  of  such  details 
when  committed  to  paper,  and  shall  therefore  de- 
sist. The  eye,  the  tone,  the  manner,  are  all 
absent.  To  give  them  is  like  painting  Niagara  ; 
neither  the  sound  nor  the  motion  is  there. 

If  the  subject  of  biography  possessed  some  one 
preeminent  excellence  or  glaring  defect,  the  task 
of  description  would  be  considerably  lessened  in 
difficulty,  the  excellence  or  the  defect  formini?  so 
characteristic  a  peculiarity  as  to  aid  the  conception 
of  a  perfect  likeness.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
little  or  no  such  help  is  afl^orded.  The  great  quali- 
ties of  Hall  existed  in  the  rarest  combination.  Men 
of  talent  have  usually  been  celebrated  for  some 
one,  or  for  a  few  powers  of  mind  in  more  than 
ordinary  vigor,  and  these  predominant  faculties 
have  commonly  been  associated  with  disparaging 
deficiencies;  a  circumstance  which  has  naturally 
suggested  the  classification  of  intellect,  and  the 
balance  of  proportion.  Here,  however,  we  have 
a  union,  and  that  with  very  little  perceptible  dif- 
ference of  vigor,  between  the  various  powers.  All 
seemed  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  to  move  in 
entire  harmony  ;  so  that  in  attempting  an  analysis 
of  this  fine  edifice  of  mind,  we  resemble  persons 
who  should  take  the  stones  of  a  building  one  by 
one,  or  separate  the  pillars  and  the  ornaments, 
which  are  found  each  complete  in  its  kind,  yet  to 
be  only  estimated  in  their  unbroken  connexion  and 
arrangement. 

There  was  in  Hall  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
philosophic  and  the  poetic ;  the  acuteness  of  the 
one,  and  the  imacrination  of  the  other.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  former,  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
logic  and  metaphysics,  in  accordance  with  his 
earliest  tendencies,  he  might  have  ranked  with 
Locke,  Des  Cartes,  Cud  worth,  Clarke,  Reid,  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  and  other  reasoners,  the  acutest  and 


most  refined.  Had  he  employed  himself  in  the 
researches  of  philosophy  and  criticism,  his  pene- 
tration would  have  rivalled  the  etymologists  and 
searchers  into  language,  and  he  might  have  added 
to  the  list  of  the  Bentleys,  the  Buxtorfs,  and  the 
Kennicotts.  The  testimony  of  a  very  competent 
witness.  Dr.  Hutton,  who  heard  him  in  a  casual 
conversation  expatiate  on  Barrow's  Disquisitions 
on  Mathematical  measure,  and  on  the  genesis  of 
cun'es  by  motion,  as  taught  by  Barrow  and  New- 
ton, would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  had  he  pur- 
sued those  subjects  he  might  have  participated  in 
the  triumphs  and  the  fame  of  the  most  eminent 
men.  Had  he  been  educated  for  law,  and  trained 
for  parliament,  there  can  be  little  question  that, 
with  all  his  disadvantages  of  voice,  his  name  would 
have  been  associated  with  the  first  of  our  senatorial 
orators.  He  would  have  displayed  in  felicitous 
combination  much  of  the  splendor  of  Burke,  the 
wit  of  Sheridan,  the  flow  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Fox.  We  have  already 
stated  that  he  was  distinguished  for  the  imagina- 
tive as  well  as  philosophical  faculties.  This  is 
evident  in  the  use  he  makes  of  figurative  language 
in  his  writings,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  appro- 
priate though  somewhat  rare  employment  of  them 
in  his  public  discourses.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  imagination  was  one  of  the  chief  consti- 
tuents of  his  mind,  and  that  it  gave  intensity  to 
his  sarcastic  powers.  His  compositions  evince  the 
element  of  poetry  as  a  basis  of  his  mind.  If  his 
ear  was  not  tuned  to  sounds,  (he  was  not  musical,) 
there  was  melody  in  his  sonl ;  and  nothing  in  this 
point  of  view  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  listen 
to  those  fine  strains  of  mingled  piety,  pathcjs,  and 
true  poetry  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  that  often 
occur  in  his  works.  Take  the  following  specimen. 
It  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  Ryland  : — 

"  If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good 
men,  in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momentary  rap- 
ture into  the  mind  of  Tully  ;  if  an  airy  speculation 
— for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on 
his  convictions — could  inspire  him  with  such  de- 
light, what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel,  who  are 
assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of 
God!  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the 
certainty  rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity 
with  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing 
them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the 
deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but 
refined  and  perfected,  "  with  every  tear  wiped 
from  their  eyes,"  standing  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb,  in  white  robes  and  palms  in 
their  hands,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to 
Ood  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb^ 
forever  and  ever !  What  delight  will  it  afl^ord  to 
renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  together, 
to  recount  the  toils  of  combat,  and  the  labor  of  the 
way,  and  to  approach,  not  to  the  house,  but  the 
throne  of  God,  in  company,  in  order  to  join  in  the 
symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves 
amidst  the  splendors  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 
vision  ! 

"  To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tend- 
ing ;  and  if  there  is  a  law  from  whose  operation 
none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  conveys  their 
bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another, 
not  less  certain  or  less  powerful,  which  conducts 
their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bliss,  to  the  bosom  of 
their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels  of  nature 
are  not  made  to  roll  backward  ;  everything  passes 
on  towards  eternity  ;  from  the  birth  of  time  an  im- 
petuous current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all  the  sons 
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of  men  towards  that  interminable  ocean.  Mean- 
while, heaven  is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is 
congenial  to  its  nature,  is  enriching  itself  by  the 
spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious 
bosom  whatever  is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  last  fire  to  consume  but  the 
objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence  ;  while  ev- 
erything which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified 
shall  be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the 
world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  which  hath  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lainb  is  tlie 
light  thereof.  Let  us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us 
thither  ;  let  us  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  and  no 
longer  cleave  to  a  world  which  must  shortly  perish, 
and  which  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we  neglect 
to  prepare  for  that  in  which  we  are  invited  to  dwell 
forever." 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Robert  Hall 
was  brought,  by  his  removal  to  Bristol,  into  close 
association  and  friendship  with  another  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  age,  John  Foster.  They 
constituted  together  a  kind  of  double  star  in  the 
moral  firmament — but  the  light  they  emitted, 
though  in  both  cases  resplendent  and  benign,  ex- 
hibited striking  varieties.  Their  principles  were 
similar,  but  their  tastes  were  different.  Both  were 
literary  benefactors  to  their  coimtry,  each  in  his 
own  way.  Each  had  the  greatness  to  estimate 
and  admire  the  other's  greatness,  but  neither  was 
capable  of  being  an  imitator  ;  the  attempt  in  either 
case  would  have  been  self-destructive.  As  a 
thinker,  Foster  was  the  most  profound.  His  mind 
was  a  fathoming  line,  which  he  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  penetrating  the  depths  of  sentiment,  and 
fetching  up  the  purest  gems.  Diving  to  those  pro- 
fundities seemed  easy  to  him,  and  he  could  extend 
the  search  to  places  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most, 
even  distinguished  intellects.  He  was  not  like 
Coleridge,  who  would  lose  himself  and  others  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  or  shapeless  imaginings ; 
but  he  had,  with  some  exceptions,  the  clearest  idea 
of  what  he  intended  to  unfold,  and  could  plunge 
into  the  deepest  waters  with  his  eyes  open.  Al- 
though Hall  had  a  mind  full  of  brilliant  concep- 
tions, and  a  mind,  too,  which  would  never  miss  its 
way  in  the  darkness,  yet  it  was  not  capacitated  to 
go  down  so  low — to  the  very  bottom,  as  it  were, 
of  thinking — as  that  of  Foster.  He  would  not  go 
or  stay  long  where  imagination  could  not  light  his 
path,  or  revel  as  the  latter  did,  in  the  naked  ele- 
mentary forms  and  philosophy  of  truth.  In  the  art 
of  communicating,  however,  Foster  was  inferior. 
His  style  has  few  graces,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
involved.  He  seems  to  work,  but  not  to  win  his 
way.  He  aims  to  convince,  but  not  to  please. 
He  would  force  the  judgment  into  subjection,  but 
aims  not  to  carry  captive  the  taste  and  the  fancy. 
In  Hall  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  observable.  He 
imparts  the  sublimest  truth  in  a  graceful  manner. 
Secure  of  his  thoughts,  he  seeks  to  beautify  and 
embellish  them.  His  words  are  carefully  chosen, 
assiduously  collocated  add  formed  into  brilliant  sen- 
tences. His  language  is  rich  and  full  of  melody. 
It  seems  instinct  with  the  vigor,  purity,  and  flexi- 
bility of  his  conceptions,  and  flows  as  if  by  neces- 
sity, into  courses  of  varied  beauty  and  grandeur. 
As  the  subject  reauires,  it  is  smooth  as  the  river, 
and  rushing  as  the  cataract.  He  is  seen  at  once 
glowing  with  the  majesty  of  thought,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  language.  In  reading  Foster,  you  want 
Hall's  illuminations ;  in  reading  Hall,  you  want 
Foster's  bottoming  power. 

Two  things,  at  least,  seem  essential  to  the  forma- 


tion of  a  good  style,  namely,  a  thorough  acquaini- 
ance  with  classical  literature,  and  a  refined  taste  in 
the  art  of  composition.  In  these  respects  Robert 
Hall  surpassed  his  friend,  who  was  very  little  ad- 
dicted to  what  is  strictly  termed  elegant  learning, 
and  who  felt  no  great  concern  about  the  order  of 
words  and  the  euphony  of  language.  To  attain 
his  end  Hall  would  generally  compose  for  the  press 
with  Johnson's  Dictionary  before  him,  to  assist  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  in  the  balancing  of  synonyms. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Geek  and  Latin  writers, 
having  read  them  with  critical  attention.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  heard  him  state  that  he 
had  perused  everything  in  Greek  literature  ;  and, 
on  a  yisit,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  his 
copy  of  Plato,  in  whose  writings  he  much  delight- 
ed, which  everywhere  bore  the  marks  of  a  studious 
perusal,  by  frequent  pencil  observations  on  the 
margin.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  repeatedly 
and  diligently  examined.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  beautiful  combinations  of  words  in  Homer 
gratified  his  taste,  and  stimulated  liis  eflforts  at  ver- 
bal perfection. 

This  extraordinary  man  appeared,  however,  in 
his  noblest  character  in  the  pulpit.  To  the  minis- 
try he  was  early  devoted  ;  and,  by  his  habits  of 
mental  and  moral  cultivation,  he  became  gradually 
prepared  for  its  occupation.  Of  all  the  aspects  in 
which  he  is  presented  to  us,  there  is  none  so  impos- 
ing and  so  important  as  that  of  the  Great  Preacher. 
Here  he  was  unrivalled  and  alone. 

In  glancing  at  the  divines  of  our  own  country, 
and  of  a  more  modern  period,  it  would  be  easy  to 
advert  to  the  rivalry  of  their  peculiar  powers.  We 
might  descant  upon  the  hortatory  pungency  of 
Baxter,  the  clearness  of  Tillotson,  the  gorgeous 
brilliancy  of  Taylor,  the  elaborate  comprehensive- 
ness of  Barrow,  the  divine  energy,  singleness  of 
aim,  and  spiritual  mindedness  of  Howe,  the  argu- 
mentative perspicuity  and  force  of  Horsley,  and 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  Whitfield  ;  and,  to  come 
nearer,  without  touching  the  living,  the  simplicity, 
calmness,  and  vivid  perceptions  of  Richard  Wat- 
son, the  enchanting  sweetness  and  spiritual  eleva- 
tion of  Pearce,  the  pathos  and  solemnity  of  Fuller. 
But  while  admitting  and  admiring  the  superiority 
of  some  in  the  peculiarities  for  which  they  are  most 
celebrated,  we  cannot  fix  on  an  individual  amongst 
them  all  who  displayed  so  much  of  that  union  and 
concentration  of  various  faculties  of  mind,  which 
rendered  Hall  illustrious.  In  a  considerable  degree 
he  appeared  to  have  every  quality  named.  He  had 
pungency,  clearness,  brilliancy,  comprehensiveness, 
energy,  argumentative  force,  eloquence,  simplicity, 
enchanting  sweetness,  devotional  elevation,  pathos, 
and  solemnity.  But  his  greatest  peculiarity  was, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  rich  and  perfect  combi- 
nation of  qualities.  Like  the  bow  of  heaven,  every 
color  was  there,  and  in  harmony. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated French  preachers  ;  and  their  pretensions 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  very  first  order.  One  of 
them — Saurin — stands  alone  as  a  Protestant ;  three 
as  Catholics,  are  usually  named  together,  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon. 

Saurin  is  described  as  having  a  strong,  clear, 
and  harmonious  voice.  He  practised  two  oratori- 
cal artifices — using  that  term  in  the  best  sense — 
namely,  that  of  beginning  his  discourses  in  a  low 
and  subdued  tone,  and  that  of  pausing  at  the  end 
of  sentences  to  observe  the  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
He  wept  from  pure  feeling,  in  addressing  the 
wicked.  This  we  could  easily  imagine  from  ex- 
amining the  appeals  in  his  publish«Ml  discourses; 
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but  they  v;ould  not  at  all  suggest  the  description 
given  by  one  who  heard  him.  "  His  preaching 
resembled  a  plentiful  shower  of  dew,  softly  and 
imperceptibly  insinuating  itself  into  the  minds  of 
his  numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the  pores  of 
plants,  till  tlie  whole  church  was  dissolved,  and  all 
in  tears  under  his  sermons."  In  almost  all  his 
productions  he  displays  great  metaphysical  subtle- 
ty, which  one  would  scarcely  suppose  to  flow  in  so 
soft  a  method.  Here  too,  in  fact,  is  discernible  his 
greatest  fault,  for  he  appears  to  raise  difficulties  in 
order  to  solve  them.  In  the  general  course  of  his 
argumentation  there  is  an  air  of  vivacity  and  glow- 
ing energy,  and  in  his  appeals,  ardor,  pungency, 
and  force.  His  mode  of  winding  up  a  discourse  by 
reiterations  and  amplifications  of  a  portion  of  the 
text,  or  some  one  prominent  idea,  is  powerfully  im- 
pressive. 

Bossuet,  though  eminent,  is  worthy  of  more  ad- 
miration as  an  acute  controversialist  and  sagacious 
historian  than  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  has  indeed 
many  noble  passages  which  show  that  he  had  great 
strength  of  pinion,  and  but  for  his  prejudices  and 
adulatory  spirit  would  have  soared  much  higher. 
He  abounds  in  exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  ful- 
some flattery  to  the  great.  We  are  tired  in  him 
and  other  French  eulogists  of  "  Grande  Reine," 
"  Auguste  Monarque,"  and  the  offensive  particu- 
larities introduced  in  celebrating  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Apostles  and  Saints.  But,  with  all  these  ex- 
travagances, there  is  much  force  and  grandeur ;  and 
though  he  often  descends  to  the  very  ground,  he 
must  not  be  denied  his  distinguishing  epithet  of  the 
"  eagle  of  Meaux." 

Bourdaloue  has,  by  some  critics,  been  assigned  a 
far  more  eminent  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  than 
Bossuet ;  not  only  because  he  is  much  freer,  and, 
indeed,  almost  entirely  free,  from  the  faults  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted,  but  on  account  of  the 
solidity  and  earnestness  of  his  reasonings,  the  beau- 
ty of  his  arrangements,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
thoughts.  He  displays  great  resources  of  mind, 
has  much  of  point  and  power,  and  sounds  with 
great  effect  the  note  of  alarni.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  fertility,  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Bos- 
suet at  times  render  it  difficult,  in  adjudicating 
their  respective  merits,  to  assign  to  either  a  very 
extraordinary  superiority. 

In  speaking  of  Massillon,  we  hazard  little  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  the  prince  of  French  preachers, 
and  as  in  writing,  so  in  the  character  of  his  pulpit 
discourses  he  must  be  regarded  as  approaching 
nearer  to  any  other  in  resemblance  to  Robert  Hall. 
They  appear  to  have  been  similar  in  their  methods 
as  preachers,  and  there  are  strong  analogies  in 
their  compositions.  The  entire  description  of  Mas- 
sillon by  D'Alembert,  on  his  admission  into  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  m.ight  with  little  altera- 
tion be  applied  to  Hall.  Pie  attracted  and  edified 
all  classes  of  men,  for  though  he  commonly  spoke 
in  a  language  clear  from  its  philosophical  accuracy 
and  reasoning,  and  in  the  highest  degree  both  re- 
fined and  eloquent,  he  spoke  to  the  heart,  and 
united  pathos  with  sublimity,  and  his  character  for 
benevolence  and  pastoral  fidelity,  was  as  bright  as 
his  genius. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  productions  of  kindred  minds.  We  may 
be  assisted  therefore  to  judge  of  these  two  extraor- 
dinary preachers,  if  we  bring  into  juxtaposition  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  passages  produced  by  each. 
Without  further  comment  upon  them  we  shall  just 
remark  that  Massillon's  appears  most  powerful  in 
application,  and  Hall's  most  brilliant  in  conception  : 


"  I  figure  to  myself,"  says  Massillon,  "  that 
our  last  hour  is  come — the  heavens  are  opening 
over  our  heads — time  is  no  more,  and  eternity  has 
begun.  Jesus  Christ  is  about  to  appear  to  judge 
us,  according  to  our  deserts,  and  we  are  here  wait- 
ing at  his  hands,  the  sentence  of  everlasting  life  or 
death.  I  ask  you  now — stricken  with  terror  like 
yourselves,  in  no  wise  separating  my  lot  from 
yours,  but  placing  myself  in  the  situation  in  which 
we  must  all  one  day  stand  before  God  our  judge — 
if  Christ,  I  ask  you,  were  this  moment  come  to 
make  the  awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
think  you  that  the  greater  number  would  be 
saved  1  Do  you  believe  that  the  numbers  would 
even  be  equal?  If  the  lives  of  the  multitude  here 
present  were  sifted,  should  we  find  among  them 
ten  righteous?     Should  we  find  a  single  one?" 

One  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  instant  effect 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  was  produced  on  the 
congregation.  The  whole  assembly  started  up 
from  their  seats,  and  interrupted  the  preacher  by 
murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamation.* 

We  subjoin  the  magnificent  passage  of  Hall,  se- 
lected from  his  funeral  sermon  for  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  : — 

"  Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remind 
you,  invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  of  suf- 

*  We  have  given  the  passage  in  the  most  condensed, 
and,  we  think,  the  most  powerful  form  in  which  it  has 
appeared.  It  is  most  proliably  the  nearest  to  what  it  was 
when  first  pronounced.  Massillon,  however,  expanded  it, 
we  suppose,  in  passing  through  the  press,  and  introduced 
other  striking  considerations.  Whether  these  were  real 
improvements  others  must  decide,  but  it  is  due  to  the 
illustrious  author  that  we  should  give  the  original,  in 
what  he  at  least  deemed  the  amended  character  of  it. 
"  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  derniere  heure  et  la  fin  de 
I'univers  ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  t^tes,  Je- 
sus-Christ paroitre  dans  sa  gloireau  milieu  dece  temple, 
et  que  vous  n'y  ^tes  assembles  que  pour  I'attendre,  et 
comme  des  criminels  tremblants,  h.  qui  Ton  va  prononcer, 
ou  une  sentence  de  grace,  on  un  arret  de  morl  eternelle  ; 
car,  vous  avez  beau  vous  flatter,  vous  monrrez  tels  que 
vous  6tes  aujourd'hui ;  tous  ces  desires  de  changements 
qui  vous  amusent,  vous  amuseront  jusq'au  litde  la  mort ; 
c'est  I'experience  de  tous  les  sidcles  ;  tout  ce  que  vous 
trouverez  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-etre  un 
compte  un  peu  plus  grand  que  celui  que  vous  auriez  au- 
jourd'hui h.  rendre  ;  et  sur  ce  que  vous  seriez,  si  Ton  ve- 
noit  vous  juger  dans  le  moment,  vous  pouvez  presque  de- 
cider de  ce  qui  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  ae  la  vie. 

"  Or,  je  vous  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande,  frappe  de 
terreur,  ne  separant  pas  en  ce  point  mon  sort  de  votre,  et 
me  mettant  dans  la  meme  disposition  ou  je  souhaite  que 
vous  entriez  ;  je  vous  demande  done :  Si  Jesus-Christ 
paroissoit  dans  ce  temple,  au  milieu  de  cette  assemblee,  la 
plus  auguste  de  I'univers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  faire  le 
terrible  discernement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyez  vous 

?[ue  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  tout  ce  que  nous  sorrunes  ici 
ut  place  k  la  droite  !  croyez-vous  que  les  choses  du  moins 
fusseut  egales  ?  croyez-vous  qu'il  s'y  trouvat  seulement 
dix  justes,  que  le  Seigneur  ne  put  trouver  autrefois  en  cinq 
viUes  tout  enti^res  ?  Je  vous  le  demande,  vous  I'ignorez, 
et  je  I'ignore  moi-m^me  ;  vous  seul,  6  mon  Dieu !  connois- 
sez  ceux  qui  vous  appartiennent,  nous  savons  du  moins 
que  les  pecheurs  ne  lui  appartiennent  pas.  Or,  qui  sont 
les  fiddles  ici  assembles  ?  les  titres  et  les  dignites  ne  doi- 
vent  etre  comptes  pour  rien  ;  vous  en  serez  depouilles 
devant  Jesus-Christ :  qui  sont-ils  ?  beaucoup  de  pecheurs 
qui  ne  vetJent  pas  se  convertir ;  encore  plus  qui  le  vou- 
droient,  mais  qui  different  leur  conversion  ;  plusieurs  au- 
tres  qui  ne  se  convertissent  jamais  que  pour  retomber ; 
enfin  un  grand  nombre  qui  croient  n'avoir  pas  besoin  de 
conversion :  voilk  le  parti  des  reprouves.  Retranchez  ces 
quatre  sortes  de  pecheurs  de  cette  assemblee  sainle,  car  ils 
en  seront  retranches  au  grand  jour  :  paroissez  maintenant 
justes  ;  oii  etes-vous?  testes  d'Israel,  passez  a  la  droite  ; 
froment  de  Jesus-Christ,  demelez-vous  de  cette  paille 
destinee  au  feu  :  6  Dieu !  oii  sont  vos  elus  ?  et  que  reste- 
t-il  pour  votre  partage  ?" — CEuvres  de  Massillon,  Tom. 
iii.,  p.  311-312.     8vo.  Paris,  1821. 
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fering-,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  importance 
entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property  in  the 
creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to 
whatever  it  attaches,  compared  to  which,  all  sub- 
lunary joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which  know 
a  period,  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignifi- 
cance. In  appreciating  every  other  object,  it  is 
easy  to  exceed  the  proper  estimate  ;  and  even  of 
the  distressing  event  which  has  so  recently  occur- 
red, the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess,  is  prob- 
ably adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  nation  has 
certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the  proper  expression 
of  its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this 
most  lamented  princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  royal  family,  deprived  by  this  visitation 
of  its  brightest  ornament.  Sorrow  is  painted  in 
every  countenance,  the  pursuits  of  business  and  of 
pleasure  have  been  suspended,  and  the  kingdom  is 
covered  with  the  signals  of  distress.  But  what, 
my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge  such  a 
thought,  what  would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a 
lost  soul  1  Where  shall  we  find  the  tears  fit  to  be 
wept  at  such  a  spectacle?  or,  could  we  realize  the 
calamity  in  all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commis- 
eration and  concern  would  be  deemed  equal  to  the 
occasion?  Would  it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  his 
light  and  the  moon  her  brightness ;  to  cover  the 
ocean  with  mourning,  and  the  heavens  with  sack- 
cloth? or,  were  the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  be- 
come animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for 
her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing, 
to  express  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe?" 

Mr.  Foster  has  adverted  with  great  keenness  of 
observation,  and  we  think  with  justice  too,  to  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Hall's  preaching,  in  reference  to  the 
hearers,  remarking,  that  the  crude  admiration 
which  can  make  no  distinctions,  never  renders 
justice  to  what  is  really  great.  He  notices  that  it 
was  too  general  and  theoretic ;  that  it  presented 
things  too  much  in  unbroken  breadth  and  mass ; 
that  it  was  apt  to  exceed,  in  the  most  eloquent 
parts,  the  allowed  license  of  exaggeration  ;  that 
it  was  not  kept  in  due  relation  to  the  realities  of 
life ;  that  while  it  was  most  excellent  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  topics,  sentiments,  arguments,  it  did 
not  discriminate  and  individualize  human  charac- 
ters ;  and  therefore  it  did  not  maintain  an  intimate 
commerce  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  hearers. 
One  thing  may  be  remarked,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree of  abatement  of  these  severities  of  a  friendly 
criticism,  that  probably  Mr.  Foster  rarely  if  ever 
heard  him  address  a  very  humble  village  congrega- 
tion, when  many  of  these  blemishes  would  vanish 
amidst  the  clear  and  holy  light  of  truth,  set  forth 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  earnestness.  On 
public  occasions,  and  in  his  general  ministrations, 
these  defects  would  shade  the  moral  splendor  and 
dignity  of  the  preacher,  and  ought  the  more  to  be 
remembered,  that  they  may  furnish  important  prac- 
tical instructions  to  the  evangelical  prophets. 

The  text  of  his  discourse  was  usually  announced 
in  the  feeblest  tone,  chiefly  from  an  incapacity  of 
voice,  and  in  a  rapid  manner,  so  as  frequently  to 
be  inaudible  to  the  majority  of  the  congregation. 
He  then  introduced  the  general  topic  in  a  calm  per- 
spicuous statement,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  sim- 
plicity, and  not  often  calculated  to  give  a  stranger 
any- promise  of  what  was  to  come.  It  seemed  to 
be  marked  by  no  eflfbrt ;  frequently  consisting  of 
an  exposition  of  the  context,  with  a  few  plain  ob- 
servations. At  times,  however,  he  would  com- 
mence with  some  important  sentiment,  striking  the 
attention  at  once,  and  making  the  rest  of  his  dis- 


course a  continual  development  of  some  fine  train 
of  thought  which  lay  embedded  in  his  own  mind, 
and  became  every  moment  more  visible  as  he  dis- 
closed it  by  a  course  of  close,  consecutive,  and  con- 
vincing reasoning.  His  most  metaphysical  ad- 
dresses would  gradually  merge  into  earnest  appeals. 
After  the  exordium,  he  would  commonly  hint  at, 
rather  than  explicitly  announce,  the  very  simple 
divisions  of  the  subject  on  which  he  intended  to 
treat.  Then  his  thoughts  would  begin  to  multi- 
ply, and  the  rapidity  of  his  utterances,  always  con- 
siderable, would  increase  as  he  proceeded  and 
kindled — evidently  urged  on  by  the  momentum  of 
his  conceptions.  He  had  no  oratorical  action, 
scarcely  any  kind  of  motion,  excepting  an  occa- 
sional lifting  or  waving  of  the  right  hand;  and  in 
his  most  impassioned  moments,  an  alternate  re- 
treat and  advance  in  the  pulpit  by  a  short  step. 
Sometimes  the  pain  in  his  back,  to  which  he  was 
so  great  a  martyr,  would  induce  him  to  throw  his 
arm  behind,  as  if  to  give  himself  ease  or  support 
in  the  long-continued,  and,  to  him,  afflictive  posi- 
tion of  standing  to  address  the  people.  Nothing 
of  the  effect  which  he  produced  depended  on  ex- 
traneous circumstances.  There  was  no  pomp,  no 
rhetorical  flourish,  and  few,  though  whenever  they 
did  occur,  very  appropriate  images  ;  excepting  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  sermon,  when  his  imagina- 
tion became  excursive,  and  he  winged  his  way 
through  the  loftiest  sphere  of  contemplation.  His 
sublimest  discourses  were  in  the  beginning  didactic 
and  argumentative,  then  descriptive  and  pathetic, 
and,  finally,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  im- 
aginative. Truth  was  their  universal  element, 
and  to  enforce  its  claims  was  his  constant  aim. 
Whether  he  attempted  to  engage  the  reason,  the 
affections,  or  the  fancy,  all  was  subsidiary  to  this 
great  end.  He  was  always  in  earnest — profoundly 
in  earnest.  He  lost  himself  in  the  glories  of  his 
theme  ;  and  amidst  the  fervors  of  his  eloquence, 
the  force  of  his  argumentation,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  diction,  it  was  manifest  that  his  supreme  aim 
was  to  "  win  souls  to  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  many  hesitations  at  the  outset, 
there  was  a  continual  flow — a  flow  of  elegant  ex- 
pi'ession,  exquisite  turns  of  thought,  pure  senti- 
ment, and  exalted  feeling.  Among  other  qualities 
of  his  public  speaking,  it  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary that,  even  while  the  rapidity  of  the 
utterance  was  such  as  almost  to  outrun  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  hearers,  every  word,  though  by  no 
means  minutely  premeditated,  was  as  proper  in 
itself,  and  as  beautifully  collocated,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  result  of  long  and  laborious  consideration.  He 
could  touch  at  will  the  inner  springs  of  emotion, 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  expose  sophism, 
vanquish  error,  and  stem  the  fierce  revolt  of  pre- 
judice ;  and  with  equal  success  could  he  speak  to 
the  experienced  and  aged  Christian,  awakening  at 
a  touch  his  liveliest  and  holiest  sensibilities,  im- 
parting consolation  to  the  troubled  mind,  unfolding 
the  mysteries,  while  he  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  dissipated  the  influence  of  evil  .agency,  en- 
countering the  efforts  of  inherent  corruption,  open- 
ing Heaven  to  view,  making  its  glories  palpable, 
and  by  leading  you  through  the  gates  of  the  celes- 
tial city,  rendering  the  enchanted  hearers  conscious 
of  strange  joys,  which  seemed  not  to  belong  to 
earth,  but  to  some  more  elevated  state  of  existence. 
Then  the  bodily  organs  would  appear  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  furnishing  a  channel  wide  enough  for 
the  stream  of  thought,  which  expanded  as  it  flowed, 
till  it  spread  as  into  an  ocean  glowing  with  the 
morning  light  of  eternity. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
REFORM    YOUR    WALTZING. 

A  NEAT  little  book  was  put  forth  under  the 
above  title  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man. A  second  edition  is,  we  understand,  in  the 
press,  with  a  supplement  containing  Meditations 
on  the  Polka,  by  a  Bavarian  diplomatist,  and  the 
Physiology  of  the  Cellarius  by  the  distinguished 
professor  who  invented  and  gave  his  name  to  that 
graceful  dance. 

The  author  takes  for  his  text  the  dictum  that 
"  waltzing  is  the  art  of  a  gentleman,  and  never 
yet  was  taught  or  understood  by  a  dancing-mas- 
ter." 

To  an  unlearned  eye  the  diagrams  and  directions 
by  which  he  asserts  his  claims  to  gentility  appear 
hopelessly  abstruse  and  complicated  ;  and  although 
a  practised  dancer  may  possibly  find  little  difficulty 
in  unravelling  them,  yet  as  we  presume  that  the 
object  of  an  amateur  is  rather  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant than  to  address  the  accomplished,  we  must 
entreat  that  he  will  not  cast  aside  his  pen  until  he 
has  given  us  clearer  and  ampler  directions  on  a 
topic  which  must,  in  the  present  day,  interest  so 
deeply  the  head  of  every  family. 

His  view  of  waltzing  as  practised  in  Britain  is 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  He  deplores  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  English  as  a  nation,  and  even  ventures 
to  affirm  that  "  he  never  has  yet  met  with  two 
persons  together  who  did  the  real  three  steps  back- 
ward and  forward  of  the  Rhenish  waltz  in  the  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  susceptible." 

Now  this  is  really  going  too  far.  We  must 
maintain,  in  despite  of  the  amateur's  assertions, 
that  London,  during  the  season,  contains  some  of 
the  finest  waltzers,  both  indigenous  and  exotic, 
that  the  civilized  world  has  generated. 

We  would  back  ourselves,  with  the  aid  of  the 
court  newsman,  to  bring  to  bear  at  a  very  few 
hours'  notice  on  a.ny  given  point  where  the  Cham- 
pagne was  good  and  the  plover's  eggs  genuine, 
scores  of  elegant  young  men  unsurpassable  in 
speed,  endurance,  and  oiliness  of  movement.  The 
government  offices,  the  foot  guards,  and  the  Scots 
horse,  are  a  host  in  themselves,  not  to  mention  the 
agile  and  energetic  attaches  to  the  various  foreign 
missions  at  our  court. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  and 
well-organized  body  of  young  men  exists  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  conduct  of  the  ubiquitous  Al- 
phonse  Tiptoe,  who  earn  their  daily  bread  solely 
by  their  proficiency  in  the  waltz,  Polka,  and  Cel- 
larius. 

We  do  not  publish  this  fact  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. Far  from  it.  For  how,  we  pause  to  in- 
quire, can  a  man  earn  his  livelihood  more  credita- 
bly than  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  1 

These  deserving  and  hard-working  votaries  of 
Terpischore  are  well-made,  active  fellows,  tastily 
but  inexpensively  dressed,  who  would  be  equally 
well  calculated  for  the  vocation  of  lamplighters,  or 
any  other  calling  which  depended  more  upon  their 
calves  than  their  brains.  Indeed,  it  has  been  inti- 
mated to  us  that  wh6n  the  London  season  is  over, 
those  members  of  the  Dancing  Club  who  do  not 
travel  about  the  country  professionally  with  Weip- 
pert  and  Julien,  or  betake  themselves  to  Paris, 
"  poii7'  reviver  leur  Polka,^^  endeavor  to  keep  up 
their  condition,  and  earn  a  few  shillings  by  feats 
of  pedestrianism  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  which 
are   recorded    in   BeWs   Life,   as    those    of   the 


Piccadilly  Pet,  the  Belgravian  Snob,  the  Mayfair 
Deer,  &c. 

From  February  to  August  they  are  diflfused 
throughout  the  ball-rooms  of  London  wherever 
link-boys  and  fiddles  are  to  be  heard  and  lobster 
salads  to  be  eaten,  in  Baker-street  and  in  Bel- 
gravia,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  ball  and  at  Devon- 
shire House,  dancing  indiscriminately  with  every- 
thing female,  "  gui  leur  vient  sous  la  main,''''  for 
it  is  the  grand  principle  of  their  profession  to  be 
impartial. 

They  give  themselves  no  airs,  are  civil  to  every 
one,  venerate  ball-rooms  much  and  dinner-givers 
more,  and  acquire  marvellous  adroitness  in  dis- 
covering mislaid  shawls,  getting  up  family  coaches 
in  a  crowd,  and  transporting  corpulent  c//Gperc»/J5 
from  place  to  place  with  celerity  and  precision. 
They  are  not  much  estimated  by  men,  but  mothers 
consider  them  as  safe  partners  for  their  daughters, 
and  girls  like  them  because  they  dance  well,  and 
don't  bother  them  with  conversation. 

They  appear  to  us  to  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  with  regard  to  the  debutantes  of  the  season 
that  professional  jockeys  bear  to  the  favorites  for 
the  Derby  and  Oaks. 

In  fact,  when  a  lady  who  breeds  for  the  London 
market,  "  brings  out"  a  daughter  whom  she  con- 
siders likely  to  carry  off  one  of  the  great  stakes  of 
the  matrimonial  lottery,  she  prefers  intrusting  her 
on  grand  occasions  to  the  guidance  of  Alphonse 
Tiptoe  rather  than  to  that  of  any  one  who  may 
hold  an  intermediate  grade  between  that  accom- 
plished pupil  of  Madame  Michau  and  the  Marquis 
of  Colchicum,  the  prize  parti  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  place  Mrs.  Rhino  is  aware  that  Al- 
phonse knows  if  he  were  to  presume  to  dream  of 
making  love  to  the  innocent  Eloise  Rhino,  she 
would  treat  him  as  unceremoniously  as  she  would 
treat  her  butler  under  similar  circumstances  :  and 
that  all  the  capital  dinners,  and  pleasant  soireeSy 
and  morning  polkeries  in  Grosvenor-square,  and 
dejeuners  dinatories  at  Richmond,  would,  from 
that  moment,  belong  rather  to  the  past  than  the 
future. 

Alphonse  Tiptoe  therefore  thinks  no  more  of 
committing  such  a  folly  than  Jem  Robinson  does 
of  buying  "  The  Merry  Monarch"  cheap  to  draw 
his  one-horse  chaise,  but  he  waltzes  smoothly,  and 
gallops  rapidly,  and  polks  intricately,  and  shows 
his  white  teeth,  and  asks  Eloise  whether  she  was 
at  the  opera  on  Tuesday,  and  whether  she  is  going 
thither  on  Saturday  ;  and  inquires  how  she  liked 
the  last  court-ball,  and  whether  there  was  not  a 
dreadful  mixture  at  Mrs.  Percy  Smith's,  and 
so  on. 

The  Marquis  of  Colchicum,  whose  pensive  air 
may  be  occasioned  either  by  love  or  by  the 
wretched  breed  of  foxes  in  the  midland  countries, 
looks  coolly  on,  meanwhile,  at  Miss  Rhino's  tiny 
twinkling  feet,  and  sees  her  smiling  and  chattering 
earnestly  with  Alphonse,  without  feeling  the 
smallest  twinge  of  jealousy  ;  for  he  is  a  man  of 
the  world,  secure  in  his  20,000/.  a  year  ;  he  knows 
Alphonse's  precise  position  in  society — that  he  is 
poor,  and  a  dancer  by  profession,  and  that  the 
simple  Eloise  is  too  well  principled,  and  has  been 
too  carefully  brought  up  to  think  of  anything  but 
the  pick  of  the  peerage,  for  her  first  two  seasons 
at  least. 

Mrs.  Rhino  contemplates  the  trio  with  maternal 
pride  and  anxiety,  smiling  approvingly  at  Al- 
phonse's trained  activity,  and  rivalling  the  electric 
telegraph  by  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  with  which 
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she  works  Eloise,  who  is  as  well  brolien  as  an  old 
pointer,  and  would  no  more  think  of  listening  to 
Alphonse  when  Lord  Colchicum  appeared  disposed 
to  talk  to  her,  than  the  said  pointer  would  deign  to 
notice  a  lark,  with  a  partridge  under  liis  nose. 

In  such  little  social  scenes  as  these,  Alphonse 
and  his  compeers  play  conspicuous  parts,  and  so 
they  lead  pleasant,  easy  lives  till  their  youth  has 
glided  away  in  one  incessant  twirl,  and  then  when 
baldness  or  grey  hairs  and  corpulence  assail  them, 
and  when  their  legs,  their  bread  winners,  be- 
gin to  fail,  they  shuffle  off  the  stage  of  fashion 
able  life,  and  nobody  knows  or  cares  what  becomes 
of  them. 

Some  few,  who  have  interest,  settle  down  as 
masters  of  ceremonies  at  Margate  and  Broadstairs, 
whilst  others  marry  rich  and  hideous  relicts 
of  opulent  tradesmen — but  the  demand  for  such 
desirable  Widow-women  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Young  and  more  active  members  of  the  pro- 
fession fill  up  their  places  at  the  dinner-tables  and 
in  the  ball-rooms  of  London  ;  their  old  partners, 
who  are  all-married,  and  have  houses  in  Belgrave- 
square,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  children  a  piece, 
hate  them  because  they  know  too  much  about 
their  anti-nuptial  campaigns;  dances  from  Austra- 
lasia and  the  Polynesian  Islands  supersede  the 
Polka  and  Cellarius  of  their  youth  and  the  only 
consolation  which  remains  to  poor,  fat,  stupid, 
gouty  old  Jack  Tiptoe,  (for  his  name  wasn't  Al- 
phonse,) whilst  he  leads  the  life  of  a  cabbage  in 
the  corner  of  a  second-rate  club,  is  the  retrospect 
of  an  actively-spent  life,  which  moralists  assure  us 
is  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  look  back  upon — and 
for  Jack's  sake  we  hope  it  is. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  an  amateur  asserts 
that  Englishmen  cannot  waltz.     Bah  ! 

O pendant,  il  y  a  du  hon  dans  son  livre.  He 
hints  in  conclusion  at  the  disgraceful  condition  in 
which  many  very  promising  young  ladies  com- 
mence the  London  season.  ^ 

No  man  in  these  enlightened  days  would  be  so 
foolish  or  so  cruel  as  to  attempt  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  a  quick  thing  from  Melton  Spinney  on  a 
horse  fat  and  short  of  work.  Yet  how  many  girls 
do  we  see  brought  up  to  town  in  country  condition, 
and  expected,  without  any  previous  preparation,  to 
go  through  the  season  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  credit  to  their  chaperons. 

We  again,  in  conclusion,  entreat  the  amateur 
not  to  lay  aside  his  pen  until  he  has  worked  out 
the  vein  which  he  has  so  happily  touched  upon  ; 
he  would  confer  a  real  blessing  on  mothers,  far 
beyond  the  soothing  syrup,  if  he  would  throw 
together  a  few  chapters  on  the  condition  and  train- 
ing of  young  women  for  the  London  market,  with 
instructions  as  to  the  quantity  of  walking  exercise 
and  alteratives  requisite  to  enable  them  to  polk  till 
five  in  the  morning  without  changing  color  or  turn- 
ing a  hair. 

He  cannot  take  a  better  model  for  his  work  than 
"  Nimrod  on  the  Condition  of  Hunters." 
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The  untoward  circumstances  of  the  poor  man's 
life  were  very  wretched.  When  he  rose  early 
from  his  bed,  it  was  to  spend  hours  of  weary,  un- 
elevating,  ill-requited  toil.  His  meals  were  un- 
savory, and  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  exer- 


tion he  was  forced  to  undergo.  He  returned  at 
night  to  a  bleak,  miserable  hut,  where  a  scanty 
fire  rather  tantalized  him  with  its  glimmering  than 
warmed  him  with  its  heat.  The  wind,  with  cheer- 
less sound,  shook  his  broken  windows.  Yet  did 
the  poor  man  not  seek  the  ale-house  parlor,  with 
its  crackling  hearth  and  its  loose  companions,  but 
remained  in  his  dreary  home,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  paradise,  and  the  thought  of  returning  to  it 
cheered  him  through  the  hours  of  labor.  What 
was  the  charm  of  this  lonely — yes,  it  was  lonely — 
and  miserable  dwellinjr  1 

A  friend  of  the  poor  man  had  given  him  a  talis- 
man, made  by  a  great  magician,  and  this  talismai- 
gives  the  answer  to  our  question.  Truly  a  won- 
drous talisman,  that  could  be  set  in  force  every 
evening.  By  its  virtue,  the  dilapidated  room 
assumed  all  sorts  of  beautiful  forms.  Sometimes 
it  would  change  to  a  princely  hall,  and  the  holes  in 
the  walls  would  enlarge,  and  arch  themselves  into 
Gothic  windows,  through  which  the  light  cast 
gorgeous  colors  upon  the  Mosaic  floor.  Then  this 
would  vanish,  and  the  poor  man  would  find  him- 
self in  a  fine  country,  through  which  streams 
flowed  sparkling  in  the  sun,  while  his  view  was 
bounded  by  tall  hills,  verdant  with  grass,  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  wild  flowers ;  or  melting 
away,  pale  with  distance,  into  the  clear  blue  of  the 
sky.  Nor  was  the  virtue  of  the  talisman  confined 
to  exhibitions  that  might  be  found  in  actual  life. 
Now  the  owner  of  it  would  seem  to  sink  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  where  sea-nymphs  would  ex- 
hibit their  wondrous  treasures  ;  now  he  would 
penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and 
perceive  the  gnomes  at  their  fantastic  labors  ;  now 
the  hand  of  time  would  for  him  be  turned  back, 
and  he  would  converse  with  the  sases  and  warriors 
of  antiquity  ;  and  a  song  would  swell  upon  his  ears, 
such  as  might  have  been  sung  in  old  Hellas. 
What  marvel  was  it  that  the  poor  man  loved  the 
dwelling  in  which  such  wonder  and  delight  were 
revealed  ? 

Thinkest  thou,  reader,  that  what  we  have  writ- 
ten is  a  phantasy — a  short  fairy  tale  1  Not  at  all : 
we  have  been  narrating  a  fact  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  talisman  was  a  book — what  is  com- 
monly called  a  "  book  of  fiction,"  nothing  more  ; 
and  the  imagination  of  the  poor  man,  when  he 
read  it,  was  so  stimulated,  that  a  number  of 
gorgeous  creations  concealed  the  miseries  of  actual 
life. 

Ye  who  inveigh  against  "  fiction,"  think  ye 
that  the  world  is  so  beautiful  to  all  its  inhabitants 
that  the  imagination  must  be  chained  and  tied 
down,  lest  it  adorn  and  beautify  it  more  ?  Think 
you  that  the  thing  ye  call  "  fact"  is  so  holy  that  it 
ought  to  engross  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  that 
he  may  not  dream  of  aught  beyond  1  Truly,  it  is 
but  to  a  few  that  the  real  beauty  of  the  world  is 
revealed  ;  and  even  they  speak  of  these  revelations 
either  in  what  you  call  "  fiction,"  or  they  are 
philosophers,  such  as  you  style  dreamers. 

A  large  class  are  those  dreamers.  To  feel  that 
one  has  a  power  within  that  can  free  itself  from 
the  power  without — to  stretch  the  pinions  of  the 
soul,  and  to  shake  ofl!"the  earthly  dust  that  cleaves 
to  them — to  assert  one's  right  to  be  a  denizen  of  a 
fair  country,  that  the  tyrant  cannot  encircle  with 
walls,  nor  the  bigot  defile  with  hatred  ; — this  it  is 
to  be  a  dreamer. 

We  may  mourn,  now  and  then,  that  some  of  us 
are  awake. — Jerrold's  Magazine. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE    GRAND   GENERAL   JUNCTION   AND    INDEFI- 
NITE   EXTENSION    RAILWAY    RHAPSODY. 

BY    A   PROVINCIAL   COMMITTEE    OF   CONTRIBUTORS. 

Though  the  farmer's  hope  may  perish, 
While  in  floods  the  harvest  lies, 

Speculation  let  us  cherish, 
Let  the  railway  market  rise  ! 

Honest  trader,  whosoever, 

Sick  with  losses,  sad  with  cares, 

Quit  your  burden  now  or  never, 
Cut  the  shop  and  deal  in  shares. 

Spendthrift — short  of  drink  and  dinners. 
Half-pay  captain,  younger  son. 

Boldly  throw  while  all  are  winners, 
Laugh  henceforth  at  debt  and  dun. 

Come,  ye  saints,  whose  skill  in  cavilling, 
Shock'd  at  skittles,  cards,  or  dice. 

Thinks,  except  for  Sunday  travelling, 
Railway  gaming  is  no  vice. 

Hither  haste,  each  black-leg  fellow, 

Quit  the  turf  or  loaded  bone  ; 
Like  your  brother-black  Othello, 

Own  your  occupation  's  gone. 

Tribes  that  live  by  depredation — 

"  Bulls"  and  "  bears,"  and  birds  of  prey, 

See  the  coming  spoliation. 
Scent  the  premiums  far  away. 

"  Stags  !"  your  rapid  forms  revealing, 
Show  awhile  your  front  so  bright, 

Then,  from  your  pursuers  stealing. 
Vanish  sudden  out  of  sight. 

Leave  all  meaner  things,  my  St.  John, 

For  the  locomotive  race  ; 
Post  your  tin  upon  the  engine, 

Go  ahead,  and  keep  the  pace. 

At  a  railway  monarch's  splendor 
Envious  squires  and  nobles  stare  ; 

Even  the  Hebrew  gewgaw  vender 
Turns  shareholder  in  despair. 

Now  no  more  the  Ragfair  dealer 

Hints  wdth  horrid  breath,  "  Old  Clo'  ;" 

Putting  forth  another  feeler, 

"  Any  shares?"  he  whispers  low. 

Every  paper  's  a  prospectus, 
Nostrums,  news,  are  at  an  end  ; 

"  Easy  shaving"  don't  affect  us, 
Silent  even  "  The  Silent  Friend." 

Morison  resigns  his  bubbling, 

Lazenby  has  lost  his  zest ; 
Widow  Welch  has  ceased  from  troubling. 

Weary  Moses  is  at  rest. 

Every  station,  age,  and  gender, 

Deep  within  the  torrent  dip  ; 
Even  our  children,  young  and  tender, 

Play  at  games  of  nursery  scrip. 

Over  meadows,  moors,  and  mosses. 
Quagmires  black,  and  mountains  grey, 

Careless  where  or  how  it  crosses. 
Speculation  finds  the  way. 

Every  valley  is  exalted. 

Every  mountain  is  made  low ; 


Where  we  once  were  roughly  jolted. 
Light  and  lively  now  we  go. 

Speed  along  with  fire  and  fury  ! 

Hark !  the  whistle  shrilly  shrieks ! 
Speed — but  mark !   we  don't  insure  ye 

'Gainst  the  boiler's  frolic  freaks. 

But  before  a  trip  is  ventured. 
This  precaution  prudence  begs  : 

When  you  've  seen  your  luggage  enter'd, 
Also  book  your  arms  and  legs. 

Ask  not  if  yon  luckless  stoker. 
Blown  into  the  air,  survive — 

These  are  trifles,  while  the  broker 
Quotes  our  shares  at  ninety-five. 

Vainly  points  some  bleeding  spectre 
To  his  mangled  remnants  ; — still 

Calmly  answers  each  Director, 
"  Charge  the  damage  to  the  bill." 

All  the  perils  which  environ 
(As  the  poet  now  would  sing) 

Him  who  meddles  with  hot  iron. 
Seem  to  us  a  pleasant  thing. 

Countless  lines,  from  Lewes  to  Lerwick, 
Cross  like  nets  the  country  soon  ; 

Soon  a  railway  (atmospheric) 
Speeds  our  progress  to  the  moon. 

Traversing  yon  space  between  us. 
Soon  the  rapid  trains  will  bring 

Ores  from  Mars  and  fires  from  Venus, 
Lots  of  lead  from  Saturn's  Ring; 

Belts  from  Jupiter's  own  factory. 

Mercury  from  Maia's  Son  ; 
And  when  summers  look  refractory, 

Bottled  sunbeams  from  the  sun. 

If  too  soaring,  too  seraphic. 

Seems  to  some  that  heavenward  track, 
T'other  way  there  's  much  more  traffic. 

Though  not  many  travel  back. 

What  a  gradient  through  Avernus ! 

What  a  curve  will  Hades  take ! 
When  with  joy  the  Shades  discern  us. 

How  Hell's  terminus  will  shake  ! 

How  the  Pandemonium  Junction, 
With  the  Central  will  combine. 

Rattling  both  without  compunction 
Down  the  Tartarus  incline  ! 

Phlegethon  no  more  need  fright  us. 
For  we  Ve  bridged  its  fiery  way ; 

And  the  steamer  on  Cocytus 
Long  ago  has  ceased  to  pay. 

Charon — under  sequestration — 
Does  the  Stygian  bark  resign. 

Glad  to  find  a  situation 
As  policeman  to  the  line. 

Thoughts  of  penance  need  not  haunt  us  ; 

Who  remains  our  sins  to  snub  ? 
Pluto,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 

All  have  joined  the  "  Railway  Club." 

Fortune's  gifts,  then,  catch  and  cherish; 

Follow  where  her  currents  flow  ; 
Sure  to  prosper — or  to  perish. 

Follow,  though  to  Styx  we  go ! 


THE   PRICE    OF   A    GARTER   AND   THE    PRICE    OF   A   LIFE. 
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From  Jerrold's  Magazine. 
THE    PRICE    OF    A    GARTER    AND  THE  PRICE    OF 
A    LIFE. 

Amid  the  chaos  of  printed  rubhish,  the  piles  of 
undigested  evidence,  the  marshalled  columns  of 
unapproachable  statistics,  which  every  prorogued 
parliament  patriotically  prepares  for  the  buttermen 
and  trunkmakers  of  its  country,  may  be  found 
those  records  of  our  yearly  national  expenditure, 
that  gigantic  family  account-book,  that  dismal  edi- 
tion of  "  that  's  the  way  the  money  goes  ;"  in  fine, 
the  long  series  of  volumes  called  the  "  miscellane- 
ous estimates  and  civil  contingencies."  Chance, 
not  choice,  led  us  the  other  day  to  glance  at  the 
items  noted  last  session.  We  were  mechanically 
running  our  eye  along  page  after  page,  and  col- 
umn after  column,  detailing  the  mass  of  matters 
upon  which  our  taxation  is  expended,  when  sud 
dwily  we  came  upon  the  two  following  items 
placed  almost  side  by  side,  as  though  wooing 
observation  and  criticism.  And  they  shall  have 
both.     First,  however,  read  them  : — 

The  amount  issued  to  pay  rewards  to  the 
crews  of  the  boats  "  Earl  Grey," 
"Po,"  "Sparrow,"  "Duke  of 
York,"  and  "Caroline,"  for  saving 
the  lives  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Shep- 
herdess," wrecked  on  the  Goodwin  £  s.  d. 
Sands, 53     0     0 

Fees  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  upon  the  installation  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French 
as  Knight  Companion,  439     3    4 

And  now,  English  reader,  do  you  not  feel  in- 
clined, as  we  did,  to  start  with  indignant  astonish- 
ment from  your  seat — to  fling  away  as  a  filthy 
thing,  this  parliamentary-sanctioned  document — to 
protest  with  every  energy  of  your  soul,  against 
the  system  which  sanctions  such  moral  monstrosi- 
ties, which  rates  so  high  the  consequence  of  an 
unmerited  bauble,  and  which  passes  almost  with, 
so  to  speak,  a  monetary  sneer — a  pounds-shillings- 
and-pence  scoff — over  an  exploit  in  which  precious 
human  life  was  adventured — by  which  precious 
human  life  was  saved. 

With  no  record  of  the  fourteenth  century  have 
we  to  do  ;  with  no  musty  account  of  the  gaudy 
glories  of  an  ancient  tourney,  of  a  Field  of  Cloth 
of  Gold  ;  with  no  memento  of  the  empty  show  of 
the  old  pageantry  of  knight-errantry ;  with  no 
antiquarian-saved  morsel  of  the  cost  of  that  spirit 
of  chivalry,  sceptred  by  a  two-handed  sword, 
which  revelled  in  the  droit  du  seigneur,  and  amused 
itself  with  the  extraction  of  Jewish  teeth  ;  in  fine, 
with  no  item,  of  the  national  expenses,  paid  in 
the  days  when  the  curfew  toll  extinguished  fire 
and  candle,  and  the  thick-walled  holds  of  robber 
nobles,  blotted  the  desart  of  England  ;  with  no 
record  of  those  Young  England-loved  ages  have 
we  to  deal,  but  with  items  of  our  own  times — 
expenses  noted  by  a  parliament  we  ourselves  are 
constitutionally  feigned  to  have  elected.  Yes,  it 
is  this  age  of  utility,  of  humanity — this  age  made 
the  glorious  thing  it  is,  by  the  abounding,  extend- 
ing, ennobling  spirit  of  commerce — this  age  which 
appreciates  the  blessings  of  our  sailors  and  our 
ships ;  it  is  this  country  which  toasts  its  wooden 
walls,  sings  about  them,  goes  into  raptures  about 
them,  proclaims  that  it  owes  its  all  to  them,  which 
lavishes  its  hundreds  in  presenting  a  glittering 
trinket  to  a  foreign  monarch,  and  grudges  its  tens 


of  pounds  to  the  dauntless  preservers  of  the  most 
valuable  lives  our  island  rears. 

People  of  England,  why  should  you  pay  Louis 
Philippe's  garter  expenses  ?  What  interest  have 
you  in  those  solemn  chapters,  those  gilded  mum- 
meries in  which  this  said  garter  is  distributed  to 
the  accident  of  accidents ;  the  reward  of  rank, 
never  the  guerdon  of  merit ;  the  trapping  of  mind- 
less nobles,  never  the  badge  of  glorious  thinkers 
or  doers  ?  Why  should  you  give  the  fruits  of  toil- 
some days  and  exhausting  nights  over  to  defray 
expenses  which  can  never  benefit  you?  Work- 
men at  the  forge  and  at  the  loom — were  one  of 
you  to  speak  as  Demosthenes  spoke,  to  think  as 
Socrates  thought,  to  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote — 
think  you  that  for  him  would  be  reserved,  to  him 
would  be  offered,  that  order  so  highly  prized  by  its 
donors  :  that  strip  of  ribbon  for  which  hereditary 
legislators  break  their  pledges ;  and  by  means  of 
which,  corrupt  and  corrupting  ministers  distribute 
their  bribes?  We  know  the  man  of  mind  would 
spurn  the  badge  of  the  man  of  rank  ;  but  so  do  not 
think  the  silly  dukes,  the  mindless  marquesses, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  that  same  order,  wheel  from 
one  bench  to  another  in  parliament ;  leap  and 
cringe,  and  bow  and  bend  before  a  sneering  minis- 
ter's will.  People  of  England  !  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  is  not  for  you,  your  champions,  your 
heroes.  It  is  reserved  for  rank,  for  those  who  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own,  who  would  bring 
their  black  footmen  into  your  chamber  of  legisla- 
ture, who  launch  the  thunder  of  their  sneers  upon 
you  the  "  unwashed,  swinish  multitude." 

But  yet  they  graciously  condescend  to  take  your 
money  for  the  defrayal  of  the  puerile  mummery  of 
their  investiture.  There  is  no  vulgarity  in  hard 
cash — that  is  an  affront  which  can  always  be 
pocketed.  Here  you  see,  for  fees  exacted  upon 
one  of  the  grave  occasions  in  question — paid  prob- 
ably to  some  worthless  flutterer  of  the  court — for 
some  such  service  as  writing  a  name  in  a  register, 
or  holding  a  sword  or  a  mace  in  a  childish  cere- 
mony— the  sum  of  jC439.  Not  that  the  amount 
is  of  the  slightest  consequence ;  but  the  principle 
is.  It  is  all-important.  The  people's  money 
paid  for  what  the  people  have  no  interest  in,  for 
what  profits  them  not,  for  what  concerns  them  not 
— this  is  the  principle,  and  to  it  we  call  attention. 

And  now  look  to  the  other  picture.  Look  to 
the  infinitesimal  sum  paid  for  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice. Yet  have  we  not  interest  in  it — profit  in  it — 
concern  in  it  ?  We  are  a  seafaring  people.  Close 
by  our  greatest  commercial  river  lies  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  and  the  most  fatal  shoal  in  the 
world.  Within  its  shifting  sands  thousands  of 
gallant  ships  lie  buried  ;  they  are  the  bottomless 
grave  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant  hearts, 
which  met  their  fate  as  they  bounded  with  glad- 
ness to  see  the  dear  white  cliffs  again  ;  or,  with  a 
sterner  joy,  beheld  them  fading  across  the  water 
as  all  hopefully  they  ploughed  their  way  towards 
a  southern  world. 

And  on  the  coast,  by  these  sad  Goodwin  Sands, 
live  a  hardy  race,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  saving 
life — whose  eyes  are  never  off  the  tortuous  chan- 
nels and  mazy  world  of  sandbanks — and  whose 
boats  are  never  on  the  beach  when  a  distressed 
ship  is  on  the  reef. 

Let  us  not  be  met  for  a  moment  by  the  canting 
cry  of  "  mercenary  considerations ;"  let  us  not  be 
told  that  the  Deal  and  Ramsgate  boatmen  have  an 
eye  to  salvage  as  well  as  to  saving  life.  Well  do 
we  know  that  were  not  one  penny  to  be  made  of 
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the  hazardous  trip,  a  single  sailor  would  never 
drown  amid  the  surf  of  the  Goodwin  Sands  without 
the  lives  of  dozens  being  adventured  if  possible  to 
save  him.  But  we  grant  in  a  moment  that  the 
Deal  boatmen  live  principally  by  the  profits  they 
derive  from  their  salvage  expeditions  to  the  Good- 
wins. Will  any  man  grudge  it? — "The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire;"  and  if  his  life  be  risked 
any  time  he  labors,  is  he  not  worthy  of  a  greater 
hire.  This  whole  world  labors  in  some  shape  or 
other  for  hire?  Lawyers,  parsons,  doctors, 
authors,  all  have  their  fees  of  one  kind  or  another. 
As  a  rule,  the  medical  man  does  not  step  in  to 
arrest  disease  and  prolong  life  without  being  paid 
for  it ;  the  minister  does  not  expound  the  heaven- 
ward duties  of  his  flock  without  his  due  in  tithe 
pigs.  This  is  all  as  it  ought  to  be.  All  must 
live  ;  none  can  live  without  submitting  in  some 
sort  to  that  great  law  which  keeps  the  social  fabric 
together — the  law  which  rewards  fairly  services 
performed  duly. 

The  boatmen,  then,  who  pass  their  lives  in  their 
galleys  and  luggers,  battling  with  the  stormy  seas 
of  the  channel ;  ever  on  the  look-out  for  distressed 
vessels ;  ever  risking  their  lives  to  save  those  of 
others  ;  it  may  be  those  of  hapless  foreigners — is 
there,  can  there  be,  any  class  of  our  maritime  pop- 
ulation more  valuable  ;  more  worthy  ;  not  merely 
of  that  empty  admiration  which  fills  no  belly  and 
covers  no  back,  but  of  those  substantial  marks  of 
our  national  gratitude  which  would  make  their 
homes  more  comfortable,  their  boats  more  sea- 
worthy, their  wives  and  orphans  something  better 
than  mere  paupers  ;  when  the  sea  had  swallowed, 
as  too  often  it  does,  those  who  had  up  to  that  hour 
won  the  family  bread  ;  and  won  it  by  a  life  of 
toil,  watching,  and  danger? 

We  grudge  our  taxation  often  ;  but  sure  are  we 
that  not  a  voice  would  be  raised  against  the 
increased  expense — were  thousands,  instead  of 
tens  of  pounds,  to  be  voted  by  parliament  to  those 
brave  fellows  who  from  time  to  time,  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  unknown  by  those  who  live  on  shore, 
dash  to  sea  in  the  driving  storm  of  a  winter's 
night  to  save  a  drowning  crew. 

Ah  !  ye  gentlemen  of  England,  whose  notion 
of  the  English  channel  is  founded  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  a  two  hours'  run  on  a  sunny  summer's 
afternoon  from  Dover  to  Calais,  how  little  do  you 
know  of  the  same  strait  in  the  times  of  winter's 
wrath.  We  have  seen  the  channel  in  all  its 
phases ;  we  have  seen  it  in  its  fury,  when  the 
elements  raved  and  roared  about  us;  we  have 
seen  an  ill-fated  ship  dashed  upon  the  dread  Good- 
wins ;  we  have  seen  the  noble  fellows  of  Deal 
plunge  their  boats  through  the  boiling  surf,  and 
dash  out  amid  the  wildest  fury  of  the  tempest ;  we 
have  seen  all  this ;  we  have  seen  from  afar  de- 
spairing crews  succored  by  their  brave  deliverers  ; 
and  wc  ask  the  reader  to  follow  us  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  such  a  scene  : — 

The  time  is  night ;  a  wild  winter's  night ;  we 
are  standing  on  the  shingly  beach  of  Deal.  Be- 
hind us  extends  a  long  dark  mass,  here  and  there 
enlivened  by  a  sparkling  light ;  it  is  the  line  of  ten- 
ements which  extends  along  the  sea-shore.  The 
wind  is  blowing  right  in  from  the  sea ;  a  furious 
shrieking  gale  ;  listen  to  it ;  screaming  round  roofs 
and  chimneys ;  swinging  projecting  signs,  with  a 
dull  wheezy  creak ;  rustling  and  swaying  wildly 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  groaning,  bending 
trees.     A  fearful  night  it  is  in  the  channel.     Hark 


again  to  that  long-drawn  whistle  almost  as  sharp 
and  deafening  as  the  shriek  of  escaping  steam.  It 
is  the  gust  driving  through  the  half-struck  ngging 
of  the  beached  boat,  under  whose  lee  we  are 
crouching.  How  it  sings  in  the  blocks,  and  seizes 
the  untied  ends  of  ropes,  and  blows  them  out  as 
straight  as  wires.  You  can  feel  the  stout  staves 
of  the  lugger  tremble  upon  the  shingle  as  the  full 
fury  of  the  squall  falls  like  a  driving  sheet  of  iron 
upon  its  broadside.  But  these  sounds  are  only  fit- 
fully heard  ;  one  continuous  roar,  dull,  heavy,  yet 
ever  and  anon  waxing  awful  in  its  deep  diapason 
power,  and  again  occasionally  broken,  by  a  rattling 
shaleing  noise,  makes  up  the  prevailing  music  of 
the  storm.  It  is  the  thunder  of  the  surf;  now  for 
a  moment  it  waxes  comparatively  faint ;  and  you 
hear  the  sound  as  it  were  wandering  along  the 
beach,  as  the  long  extending  ridges  of  foaming 
water  dash  their  bursting  forms  on  shore,  running, 
so  to  speak,  along  the  line  of  coast,  clothing  it  all 
with  a  dread  barrier  of  frothing,  tumbling  water. 
The  lull  endures  but  for  a  moment ;  the  ocean  is 
gathering  strength  for  another  onset ;  you  almost 
feel  it  coming ;  and  then,  crash !  on  rushes  the 
mighty  wave,  towering  and  mounting,  and  curling 
as  it  approaches,  and  then  pitching  its  whole 
weight  of  green  and  white  water  upon  the  beach, 
dashing  up  the  sloping  shingle  in  an  avalanche  of 
foam,  white  as  creaming  milk ;  swallowing  the 
dull  grey  expanse  of  pebbles  in  its  phosphorescent 
brightness ;  and  then  having  exhausted  its  power 
and  its  volume,  rushing  back  in  a  broad  torrent 
down  the  beach,  sweeping  to  sea  tons  of  rattling, 
scraping  shingle,  to  be  thrown  onward  again  by  the 
succeeding  wave. 

Look  forth — ha  !  that  was  a  gust,  a  fearful  one. 
Is  this  rain  ?  No,  no.  You  feel  it  salt  on  your 
lips,  smarting  in  your  eyes  ;  it  is  the  spray  caught 
up  by  the  tempest,  and  dashed  ashore  in  blinding 
showers.  All  is  dark — dark ;  the  broad  belt  of 
surf  shines  before  you  with  a  cold  brightness,  be- 
yond it  all  is  dim  and  troubled,  but  here  and  there 
you  catch  white  blotches  speckling  the  dark  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  These  are  the  combing  waves 
curling  and  breaking  in  the  Downs.  And  mark — 
you  catch  it  at  intervals,  now  tossed  high,  now 
disappearing  in  the  sea — a  light.  It  is  the  Gull 
light-ship,  tossing  and  struggling  in  the  tempest, 
but  steady  to  her  moorings,  and  guiding  by  her 
warning  lantern,  running  ships  through  the  princi- 
pal passage  in  the  sands. 

And  now  breaks  out  the  moon.  Her  light 
comes  pale  and  fitfully  through  the  jagged,  torn 
edges  of  driving  clouds.  You  see  the  scud  flying 
rapidly  athwart  the  sky — dim,  grey,  watery  clouds 
— through  the  fast  opening  and  closing  fissures  of 
which  the  moonlight  comes  half  obscured  down. 
It  shows  you  the  white  frothing  sea,  the  broad 
gleaming  mass  of  foam  which  the  rolling  surf 
shoots  over  the  beach,  and  the  array  of  heavy 
boats,  drawn  up  beyond  its  influence  on  shore. 
Looking  seawardly,  we  distinguish  the  bursting 
crests  of  long  ridges  of  waves,  and  far  oflT,  where 
the  cloud  on  the  horizon  has  lifted  apparently  an 
inch  or  two,  you  can  observe  the  irregular,  peaked, 
and  jagged  outline  of  the  agitated  sea. 

A  group  of  sturdy  seafaring  men,  muffled  up  in 
pea-jackets,  and  with  their  glazed  hats  stuck  firmly 
on  their  heads,  are  our  companions  ;  most  of  them 
have  long  night-glasses  to  their  eyes,  and  leaning 
across  the  gunwales  of  the  boats,  their  scrutiny  of 
the  ocean  hardly  ceases  for  a  moment — their  talk 
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is  little ;  in  broken  sentences,  and  confined  to  the 
noting  of  the  shifting  of  the  wind  half  a  point,  or 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  "  that  schooner,  her  that 
carried  away  both  topmasts  off  the  Foreland,  had 
passed  the  Gull  afore  sunset."  Now  and  then  a 
M'^oman,  muffled  in  her  shawl,  steals  down  from  the 
town  to  exchange  a  word  with  her  husband,  or 
brother,  or  father,  and  to  hope  to  God  he  will  not 
go  to  sea  to-night.  And  then  the  shrinking  crea- 
ture departs,  and  the  watch  is  renewed.  Our 
friends  are  Deal  boatmen  on  the  look-out. 

And  now  the  moon  is  obscured  again.  A  heavy 
darkness  settles  down  around  ;  the  gale  which  had 
lulled  for  a  moment,  bursts  out  again,  and  a  tremen- 
dous sea  pours  its  water  up  to  the  keel  of  the  boat 
where  we  are  stationed. 

*'  Hillo,  there  goes  !  look  out,  mates !" 

A  general  movement  and  exclamation,  as,  far  to 
sea,  what  seems  a  tiny  speck  of  light,  suddenly 
glimmers  forth,  and  then  shoots  rapidly  into  the 
air.  A  rocket ! — watch  again. — See,  another  ! 
There  is  a  ship  in  distress  !  An  instant,  and  after 
a  flash  comes  a  smothered  boom — there  go  her 
minute  guns.  Another  signal  yet.  A  bright- 
gleaming  lurid  light  breaks  forth,  it  shows  a  dark 
shapeless  mass,  tossing  spars  and  riven  sails  and 
white  foam  around — out  in  a  moment. 

'*  A  brig  on  the  Knock — that  last  sea  went  over 
him  and  put  out  his  blue  light — now,  then,  my 
lads  look  alive !" 

It  is  the  captain  of  the  boat  who  speaks.  The 
instant  which  the  portfire  burned  had  enabled  him 
to  ascertain — bearings,  distances — all  he  wanted. 
In  two  hours,  at  most,  he  will  be  alongside. 

All  is  bustle — people  pour  down  as  if  by  magic 
from  the  town — the  wives  of  the  boatmen  are  all 
tremblingly  on  the  beach,  bringing  huge  oil-cloth 
wrappers  and  well-greased  sea-boots.  A  dozen 
sailors  are  in  the  boat  making  all  snug.  A  rag  of 
a  foresail  and  spanker,  both  close-reefed,  are  hoist- 
ed ;  the  furious  wind  strains  and  flaps  the  heavy 
wet  canvass  as  though  it  were  ladies'  curl  paper; 
the  blocks  rattle  and  the  greased  ropes  cheep  creak- 
ingly.  A  group  has  collected  round  the  boat,  rol- 
lers are  beneath  her  keel ;  her  crew,  six  or  eight 
stout  fellows,  all  oilskin  and  boots,  are  on  board ; 
the  skipper  already  mechanically  grasping  the  tiller 
with  one  hand,  and,  with  the  other  arm  twined 
round  the  staying  of  the  mizenmast,  steadying 
himself,  as  he  anxiously  watches  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  the  grand  push  across  the  surf.  An  old 
seaman  stands  beside  him,  and  they  talk  almost  as 
much  by  signs  as  by  words  to  a  third  "  ancient 
mariner,"  close  by  on  the  beach. 

Twice  have  the  captain's  lips  moved  to  give  the 
decisive  order,  and  twice  has  he  paused.  At 
length  he  sees  his  game.  A  huge  sea  has  broken  ; 
half  floating  the  boat,  and  scattering  the  group 
which  stood  beside  it.  The  back  water  rushes 
into  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  momentary  lull. 

"  Now  then  my  hearties,  clap  on,  out  with  her !" 
The  words  come  on  the  ear  like  pistol  shots.  There 
is  a  shout,  and  in  a  moment  the  warp  of  a  kedge  an- 
chor, lying  far  beyond  the  surf,  is  seized  by  the  crew. 
The  boatmen  on  shore  clap  shoulder  manfully  to 
the  starting  boat.  A  steady  drag  on  the  warp,  and 
she  moves  along  her  rollers — a  moment,  and  she  is 
fairly  in  the  water.  "Now,  my  men,  haul! — 
through  the  surf  with  her  while  the  lull  holds." 
The  black  mass  heaves  and  pitches  in  the  tumbling 
spray — on — on,  out  to  sea  !  Heavens  !  look  there  ; 
— a  curling  sea  bursts  in  thunder ;  the  heaw  boat  is 


tossed  landward  like  a  feather ;  a  cloud  of  sparkling 
spray  is  over  her  ;  the  sea  rushes  and  tumbles  like 
a  cataract !  Is  she  ashore?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
surge  roars  up  the  beach.  She  is  beyond  it.  Ha  ! 
again  and  again  she  has  to  buffet  with  a  meeting 
sea,  plunged  head-down  into  them,  and  then  rising 
all  buoyantly,  shaking  her  feathers,  the  crew  baling 
cheerfully,  the  sails  already  dripping,  but  bellying 
and  struggling  as  though  they  would  tear  the  stout 
masts  up  by  the  step.  Hurrah  !  fairly  beyond  the 
surf,  and  tearing  madly  along,  close  to  the  wind  ; 
not  a  gull,  not  a  duck  rides  the  sea  more  lightly  1 
shooting  three-fourths  of  her  keel  out  of  the  sea, 
plunging  into  it  with  a  roaring  leap  as  though  she 
flew  to  her  yawning  grave ;  in  an  instant  again, 
feather-like,  skimming  the  crest  of  the  next  surge, 
avoiding  its  fury  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  tiller  ; 
the  crew  clinging  sternly  to  the  weather-rigging ; 
the  steersman,  with  compressed  lips  and  firm  reso- 
lute eyes,  cool  and  fearless  as  though  in  his  own 
distant  home  ashore,  glancing  warily  from  the 
struggling  canvass  to  the  run  of  the  fast-following 
seas : — so  does  the  gallant  Deal  lugger  work  her 
wild  way,  threading  the  mazes  of  the  dangerous 
shoals,  glancing  by  fields  of  foam  which  would  en- 
gulph  her  in  a  moment,  coolly  calculating  her  dis- 
tances and  bearings,  and  fearlessly  approaching  the 
stranded  ship. 

We  need  not  fully  follow  up  the  narrative  of 
scenes  which  every  winter  sees  enacted  among  the 
Goodwins ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, after  braving  a  sea  which — we  speak  ad- 
visedly— not  a  seaman  of  any  nation  but  our  own 
would  dare  to  face,  after  working  their  way  through 
the  terrible  channels  of  the  Goodwins,  our  Deal 
boatmen  dash  alongside  the  yielding  ship,  shelter 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  under  her  lee,  drag 
the  despairing  passengers  and  crew  through  the 
foaming  water  to  their  own  plunging,  dancing 
boat,  and  bear  them  off  safely  and  triumphantly 
ashore. 

And  the  records  of  such  exploits,  as  left  in  our 
national  oflScial  accounts  of  rewards  and  payments 
for  national  services,  are  such  items  as  we  have  al- 
ready quoted. 

For  idle  court  ceremony  we  disburse  hundreds ; 
for  life  freely  perilled  and  dauntlessly  saved  we 
give  units.  A  man  dresses  himself  like  a  jack- 
pudding,  enacts  the  part  of  a  solemn  puppet  in  a 
raree-show — is  Gold  Stick,  or  Silver  Stick,  or  stick 
of  some  sort  or  other — and  for  the  mighty  national 
service  he  receives  hundreds  of  pounds  ! 

Another  leaves  his  home,  his  family,  the  safe 
dry  ground,  for  a  stormy  sea,  on  a  stormy  night — 
braving  the  most  fearful  sands  and  surf  known  to 
mariners — and  saving  the  lives  of  helpless  drown- 
ing men  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own,  and  lo ! 
the  national  purse-strings  are  untied,  and  one  gol- 
den sovereign  dealt  bountifully  out  to  him ! 

In  each  of  the  five  boats  above  cited  there  was  a 
crew  of  probably  eight  men,  say  that  the  sailors  of 
the  Shepherdess — we  do  not  know  her  tonnage — 
numbered  a  dozen,  this  would  make  in  all  fifty-two 
lives  adventured  and  saved.  Government  straight- 
way comes  forward  with  the  munificent  amount  of 
fifty- three  pounds  ! 

It  costs  the  country  £439  to  put  a  silly  gewgaw 
on  Louis  Philippe's  leg.  Never  mind  ;  we  econo- 
mize in  another  item  of  expenditure.  We  owe  all 
to  our  brave  sailors,  and  we  reckon  their  lives  as 
worth  just  one  pound  apiece. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hmlihy  Skin,  <5fC.  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  1  vol.  post 
8vo.     Churchill. 

Very  few  of  us  indeed  are  at  all  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  covering-  of  our  own  bodies.  We 
see  a  "  soft  smooth  and  pliant  membrane,  which 
invests  the  whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  following-  all  its  prominences ;"  but  we 
know  not  till  the  researches  of  science,  which  have 
reached  only  a  few,  inform  us  that  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  body,  all  its  cavities  and  bumps, 
are  invested  with  a  similar,  or  rather  the  same 
coverino-.  The  skin  passes  as  at  the  lips  or  eye- 
lids,  into  mucous  membrane,  and  one  becomes  the 
other,  as  it  is  wholly  excluded  from  or  exposed  to 
the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere.  By  its  surface 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior  are  all  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  decay,  of  health  and  disease, 
of  appetite  and  sensation  carried  on.  Its  changing 
action,  according  to  circumstances,  in  every  cli- 
mate and  temperature,  keeps  the  body  at  one 
nearly  uniform  heat.  It  is  subject  to  many  diseases. 
Life  has  been  sustained  by  food  imbibed  at  its  ex- 
terior pores  ;  the  disease  which  kills  and  the  medi- 
cine which  cures  may  both  enter  by  the  same  open- 
ings. It  conducts  electricity,  that  mysterious,  in- 
visible and  intangible  agency,  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  and  on  the  diffusion  of  which  health  is 
dependent,  into  or  out  of  every  part  of  the  frame. 
It  is  at  once  the  great  enveloping  and  secretory 
organ  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  immediate 
means,  except  as  to  color,  by  which  we  communi- 
cate with  the  external  world.  It  can  become  ac- 
cordingly the  substitute  for  our  least  glorious,  but 
not  the  least  useful  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys, 
and  is  the  means  of  conveying  to  us  nearly  all  that 
we  have  ever  learned  of  the  glorious  universe. 

Its  structure  is  not  less  wonderful  than  its  uses. 
It  is  composed  of  two  layers ;  one  horrfy  and  in- 
sensible, the  other  highly  sensitive  ;  the  latter 
being  the  actual  and  universal  organ  of  feeling,  and 
the  other  varying  in  thickness  as  it  covers  an  ex- 
posed or  hidden  part,  its  ever-attendant  guard  and 
protection.  Each  of  these  layers  is  of  a  different, 
though  analogous  structure  ;  and  performs  differ- 
ent offices.  Both  are  continually  renewed,  yet 
each  preserves  forever  its  own  distinct  properties. 
The  sensitive  skin  is  so  full  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, of  which  the  scarf-skin  is  divested,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  insert  a  needle  in  any  part 
of  the  body  without  causing  pain  and  a  flow  of 
blood.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  to  increase  its  ex- 
tent and  multiply  its  power.  Its  papillas,  micro- 
scopic in  size,  by  which  the  enlargement  of  the 
surface  is  provided  for,  are  each  composed  of  a 
hair-like  vessel  and  a  minute  nerve,  several  times 
bent  upon  themselves.  In  every  part  of  it  there  are 
perspiratory  tubes,  with  attendant  glands,  termina- 
ting on  the  surface  in  a  pore.  To  give  one  striking 
example  of  its  extraordinary  structure,  we  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  counted  3528  of 
these  pores  in  a  square  inch  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  and  each  tube,  of  which  the  pore  is  an 
opening,  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  there  exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882 
inches,  or  73  feet.  In  other  parts  of  the  body  the 
pores  are  not  so  numerous.  "  Taking  2800  as  a 
fair  average  for  each  square  inch,  and  assuming 
that  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a 
man  of  ordinary  height  is  2.500,  the  number  of 
pores  will  be  7,000,000  and  the  length  of  perspir- 
atory tube  1,750,000  inches,  or  nearly  28  miles." 


Well  may  Mr.  Wilson  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect 
if  this  drainage  be  obstructed  ?  Well  may  every 
man  say  that,  of  this  wonderful  covering  which 
ignorance  and  brutality  even  yet  fetter,  scourge 
and  brand,  we  are  wofully  ignorant,  and  science 
cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  ascertaining  its 
properties,  and  in  teaching  us  how  it  may  best  be 
preserved.  The  former  has  been  for  several  years 
the  great  object  of  Mr.  Wilson's  assiduous  re- 
searches ;  the  latter  is  the  immediate  object  of  his 
present  work.  He  has  here  methodized  his  own 
discoveries  and  the  discoveries  of  other  physiolo- 
gists and  anatomists,  and  given  us  a  practical  trea- 
tise on  the  means  of  procuring  and  preserving  a 
healthy  skin.  When  we  remember  that  to  this 
end  we  erect  and  preserve  dwellings  and  manufac- 
ture clothing — a  large  proportion  of  the  labors  of 
the  community  having  that  for  its  object ;  it  being 
in  importance  second  only  to  supplying  us  with 
food  (if,  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  any 
one  part  can  be  said  to  be  only  secondary) — we 
conclude,  that  we  can  scarcely  oveiTate  the  value 
of  such  researches  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
practical  lessons  he  has  successfully  deduced  from 
them. — Jerrold^s  Magazine. 


Secession  of  Oxford  Men  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church. — The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford who  have  left  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  entered  that  of  tiie  Church  of 
Rome.  University  College — E.  A.  Tickell,  Esq., 
M.  A.  ;  Stowell.  fellow  (formerly  scholar  of  Bal- 
liol  Colleofe.)  Exeter  College — ^Rev.  F.  BowIps, 
M.  A.  ;  Thomas  Harper  King.  Esq.,  M.  A.,  fel- 
low;  J.  D.  Dalgairns,  Esq.,  M.  A.;  W.  Lock- 
hart,  Esq..  B.  A.  :  Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt,  M.  A. 
Balliol  College— Rev.  W.  G.  Ward,  M.  A.,  fel- 
low ;  Rev.  J.'M.  Capes,  M.  A. ;  Rev.  G.  Talbot, 
M.  A.  Oriel  College— Ret.  J.  H.  Newman,  B. 
D.,  fellow;  Albany  J.  Christie,  M.  A.,  fellow, 
(formerly  scholar  of  Queen's  College  ;)  Rev.  F. 
R.  Neve,  M.  A.  ;  Rev.  Brook  Bridges,  M.  A.  ; 
Rev.  Daniel  Parsons,  M.  A.  Magdalen  Colleo-e 
— Rev.  Bernard  Smith,  M.  A.,  fellow  ;  Rev.  R, 
W.  Sibthorpe,  M.  A.,  fellow.  Brasenose  Col- 
lege— Rev.  John  Walker,  M.  A.  ;  Rev.  R.  Stan- 
ton, M.  A.  Corpus  Christi  College — Rev.  Thomas 
Meyrick,  M.  A.,  scholar.  Christ  Church — Rev. 
W.  W.  Penny,  M.  A.,  student;  Rfv.  Ambrose 
St.  John,  M.  A.,  student;  C.  R.  Scott  Murray, 
Esq.,  B.  A.  M.  P.  ;  Walter  Douglas,  Esq..  com- 
moner ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Wingfield,  M.  A.  St.  John's 
College — Johnson  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  commoner. 
Worcester  College — Rev.  C.  Seager,  M.  A., 
scholar.  Pembroke  College — Peter  le  Page  Ren- 
duf,  commoner.  In  siddition  to  the  above,  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns,  M.  A.,  student 
of  Christ  Church,  and  late  curate  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  in  this  city,  may  be  added.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  resigned  his  studentship  on 
Thursday  last,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it 
known  to  some  of  his  personal  friends  thnt  he  was 
ffone  over  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Oakeley,  it  is  confidently  rumored,  has  resigned 
his  fellowship  of  Balliol  College  and  his  prehendal 
stall  at  liich field,  with  the  intention  of  shortly 
joining  the  Romish  Church.  Mr.  Oakeley  was 
elected  to  his  fellowship  from  Christ  Church,  in 
1827.  The  late  Bishop  Ryder  presented  Mr. 
Oakeley  with  a  prehendal  stall  in  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral.— Examiner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  President's  Message  has  been  received  with 
all  the  favor  we  anticipated  ; — so  much  so  that  we 
think  the  official  paper  might  afford  to  cease  talking 
about  the  "  democratic  party."  It  is  indecorous  for 
the  organ  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
address  itself  to  party  feeling ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
impolitic  to  do  this,  when  there  is  a  disposition  on 
all  sides  to  do  justice  to  the  administration.  No 
party  strength  would  be  lost  by  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy and  gentleness. 

It  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  act  for  the  nation,  and  not  merely  as 
the  leader  of  his  own  voters.  And  the  journal 
which  is  understood  to  speak  for  the  president, 
would  consult  its  dignity,  and  its  own  influence,  by 
using  always  the  moderate  and  cautious  tone  which 
a  sense  of  such  responsibility  should  naturally  in- 
spire ;  and  by  throwing  off  the  belittling  habits  of 
the  electioneering  partisan. 

These  remarks  are  made  from  no  soreness  on 
our  part,  (for  we  have  yet  to  see  a  party  organized 
on  principles  which  would  excite  our  zeal,)  but 
from  a  sincere  wish  for  the  success  of  the  present 
administration,  which  has  shown  qualities  attract- 
ing to  it  the  hopes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
who  were  prejudiced  against  it. 

Considering  the  straightforwardness  of  the  mes- 
sage upon  subjects  which  have  been  disgustingly 
quibbled  about  before  ;  the  clearness  with  which 
our  owTi  claims  are  set  forth,  and  the  moderate  tone 
which  gives  so  much  strength  to  them ;  and  looking 
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at  the  rapidly  complicating  course  of  our  foreign 
relations — we  are  disposed  to  retract  some  of  the 
confidence  with  which  we  attributed  to  the  president 
a  needless  embarrassment  of  our  diplomacy  with 
England,  in  his  inaugural  address. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  England  must  not  have  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  at  all  events  she  shall  not  come  south 
of  49*^  in  Oregon,  there  may  have  been  a  sufficient 
pressure  upon  the  president  to  make  his  first  declara- 
tion almost  necessary.  We  see  now  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question  has  been  pressed  upon 
us  by  Great  Britain — and  that  it  may  not  have  been 
in  our  power  to  let  the  matter  rest  and  ripen.  It  also 
appears  that  the  power  of  England  is  already  so 
strong  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Columbia,  as 
effectually  to  discourage  American  emigrants  from 
settling  there.  We  do  not  yet  place  full  confidence 
in  these  late  reports,  but  if  true  that  the  emigrants 
are  induced  to  turn  into  California,  perhaps  our  na- 
tional position  will  not  be  the  weaker. 

It  appears,  from  the  view  of  the  ground  which 
we  have  now  obtained,  far  from  certain  that  the 
president  has  needlessly  precipitated  matters — and 
he  has  shown  so  much  prudence,  united  with  his 
vigor,  that  for  our  own  part  we  feel  that  we  have 
done  injustice  by  judging  him  from  the  tenor  of 
some  of  the  democratic  papers,  rather  than  from 
his  own  actions.  The  preservation  of  peace  is 
worthy  of  the  utmost  exertion,  and  we  now  hope 
and  trust  that  the  president  will  not  shrink  from 
manifesting  the  most  earest  desire  to  secure  it.  If 
he  fail,  he  will  be  so  much  the  stronger  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 
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Let  us  look  the  danger  steadily  in  the  face. 
Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  to  come  to  such  a 
determination,  we  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to 
argue — but  it  is  very  certainly  the  fact,  that  the 
American  people  will  go  to  war  with  England, 
rather  than  she  shall  set  her  foot  on  California. 
We  do  not  intend  to  make  public  opinion,  and  we 
do  not  say  that  this  opinion  is  universal ;  but  from 
a  somewhat  extensive  view  south  and  west,  as  well 
as  north  and  east,  we  think  there  is  so  general  a 
determination  of  this  kind ,  that  it  will  become  irre- 
sistible when  the  provocation  shall  be  given.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  war-cry  would  be 
swelled  with  less  thought  of  California  or  Oregon, 
than  of  Canada.  Let  us  then,  who  are  determined 
upon  peace,  be  diligent  in  removing  what  may 
give  occasion  of  success  to  the  opposite  policy.  If 
the  government  should  make  a  treaty  by  which 
California,  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  should  offer 
herself,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  to  us,  it 
would  remove  much  of  the  danger  of  the  Oregon 
question.  This  seems  likely  to  be  the  object  of 
the  president — to  whom  we  owe  the  expression  of 
our  respect  for  taking  the  first  step  in  renewing  in- 
tercourse with  the  Mexican  government. 

Be  it  for  our  own  good,  or  only  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  it  is  probable  that  the  dominion  of  the 
*'  Anglo-Saxons"  will  spread  over  the  continent 
and  over  the  islands — over  much  of  Asia  and  much 
,of  Africa.  The  United  States  inherit  from  Eng- 
land the  qualities  which  make  this  certain,  much 
^strengthened  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  grown  up.  Let  there  be  a  fair  understanding 
as  to  some  division  of  labor,  and  we  shall  rejoice  in 
the  progress  of  England.  We  have  the  greater  ad- 
vantages for  this  neighborhood,  and  need  only  such 
help  from  Great  Britain  as  may  spontaneously 
come  to  us  from  her  redundant  population  and  cap- 
ital. For  the  purpose  of  overspreading  this  part 
of  the  earth,  we  may  say  to  her  : 

Who  is  it  wishes  for  more  men  from  England  ? 
No,  dearest  mother,  we  are  quite  enow. 


Looking  upon  Thiers'  Histories  as  being  less  in- 
tended to  record  the  past  than  to  act  upon  the 
future,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  copy  the  elaborate  crit- 
icism of  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  a  caution  to 
American  readers. 

The  practicability  of  an  Invasion  of  England,  as 
shown  in  this  number,  is  a  strong  argument  in  fa- 
Yor  of  peace.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  Eng- 
land being  obliged  to  drink  of  the  cup  which  she 
forced  upon  China. 

Messrs.  Harpfrs  have  sent  to  us  Parker's  Aids 
to  English  Composition ;  Holmes'  Life  of  Mozart, 
the  fourth  volume  of  their  beautiful  Miscellany  ; 
The  Foster  Brother,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  contin- 
uation of  their  Illustrated  Bible.  Messrs.  Wiley 
and  Putnam's  Foreign  Library,  No.  5,  is  a  re-print 
•f  Father  Ripa's  Residence  at  Peking. 


VERSES 

WRITTEN    TO    ACCOMPANY   A   PICTURE    OF    "  STERNK 
AND    THE    GRISETTE." 

Glovers  and  Rovers.     By  one  who  has  known  poets. 

All  maidens  brown  or  fair 

Lofty  or  lowly , 
Blithesome  as  May-birds  are, 

Or  melancholy : — 
If  round  the  youth  you  love 

You  would  cast  fetters  ; 
Do  not  throw  down  the  glove 

To  men  of  letters  ! 

The  best  are  very  vain. 

The  worst  sad  sinners  ; 
Callous  to  woman's  pain, 

Fond  of  their  dinners  ; 
With  wrongs  they  will  oppress, 

With  sharp  tongues  hurt  you, 
Distrust — disdain-  -distress — 

And  then — desert  you  ! 

Swifts  your  poor  hearts  will  break, 

Slow  vitriol-droppers ! 
Newtons,  your  fingers  take 

For  old  pipe-stoppers. 
Burnses  may  beat  in  flames, 

Ev'n  red-hoi  colonels  ; 
And  Sternes  show  up  your  names 

In  sickly  journals ! 

Lo  !  there,  the  arch  grisette^ 

Sure  of  her  capture  ! — 
Why — Yorick's  heart  is  set 

On — his  new  chapter! — 
Reckless  of  ache  or  wound, 

Ready  to  fly,  as 
Fast  as  can  wheels  go  round, 

To  new  Marias ! 

Yes — maidens  fair  or  brown, 

Lofty  or  lowly, 
Light  as  the  thistle-down, 

As  cypress  holy — 
When  poets  whisper  near. 

Go,  join  the  dancers  ; 
And  turn  a  stony  ear 

To  all  romancers. 

Choose,  ere  he  quits  the  port, 

Some  gallant  sailor ; 
Lure  from  his  Indian  fort. 

Its  curried  jailer  ; — 
Priest — lawyer — medicine-man, — 

All  are  our  betters  ; 
Catch  whom  ye  will,  (and  can,) 

Save  him  of  letters  ! 

Keepsake. 


The  work  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  Creation," 
which  has  excited  so  much  attention,  and  which 
has  been  attributed  to  so  many  different  authors, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  is  the  production 
of  Sir  Richard  R.  Vyvyan,  Bart.,  M.  P.  for  Hel- 
ston.  We  hear  that  the  honorable  baronet  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press  another  philosophical  work,  to 
be  entitled  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Visible  Crea- 
tion," which,  we  believe,  will  command  equal  at- 
tention in  the  scientific  world. — Falmouth  Packet. 
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From  Fraaer's  Magazine. 
A    POSSIBLE    INVASION    OF    ENGLAND. 

On  a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
two  French  steam-vessels  of  war  were  observed  to 
stand  over  from  the  opposite  coast,  and  steer,  as  it 
seemed,  for  Dover.  They  were  fine  ships,  neatly 
built,  well  rigged,  and  in  excellent  trim,  and  they 
cut  through  the  smooth  water,  as  steadily  as  ducks. 
They  approached  very  near  the  land,  but  did  not 
enter  the  harbor.  On  the  contrary,  they  put  their 
helms  up,  and  with  a  leisurely  pace  bore  away  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  channel.  The  Downs,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds,  happened 
that  day  to  be  crowded  with  shipping  ;  and  the 
French  steamers,  keeping  well  within  the  Good- 
win Sands,  threaded  out  and  in  among  the 
anchored  merchantmen,  as  if  their  object  had  been 
to  satisfy  their  skippers  which  were  and  which 
were  not  worth  making  prizes  of.  It  was  ob- 
served, however,  by  the  good  people  of  Deal,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  seaboard  gene- 
rally, that  they  never  cast  themselves  more  than  a 
couple  of  miles  at  the  utmost  from  the  shore. 
Their  tricolored  flags  floated  in  the  light  breeze, 
and  there  were  many  telescopes  levelled  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  each  towards  the  land.  In  this 
manner  they  continued  their  progress,  not  saluting 
any  of  the  castles,  though  over  those  of  Walmer 
and  Deal  the  union-jack  was  waving;  till,  round- 
ing both  the  South  and  North  Foreland,  they  left 
Reculvers  and  Whitstable  behind,  and,  entering 
the  Medway,  cast  anchor  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Sheerness.  Then  their  guns  opened,  and  they 
saluted  in  a  style  and  with  a  vehemence  which 
showed  that  their  armament  was  formidable ; 
after  which  the  officers,  without  making  any  report 
of  themselves,  or  asking  or  obtaining  leave, 
landed,  and  made  themselves  at  home.  They 
went  over  the  dockyard,  inspected  the  fort,  took 
notice  of  the  positions  of  the  buoys,  &c.,  and 
having  shipped  a  supply  of  coals  departed  again,  as 
they  had  come,  at  their  ow-n  leisure. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  in  this ;  French 
steamers  of  war,  like  other  vessels  of  other  nations, 
are  free  to  navigate  the  English  Channel  when 
they  will,  and  to  keep  as  near  to  the  shores  of  Kent 
as  may  appear  desirable  to  their  commanders. 
That  they  acted  in  the  teeth  of  a  law  which  has 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  repealed,  when, 
without  permission,  either  applied  for  or  obtained, 
they  entered  a  great  English  river,  and  brought 
up  beside  a  government  dockyard,  is  indeed  true  ; 
but  we  are  far  from  charging  them  with  the  volun- 
tary commission  of  wrong,  even  in  this  instance. 
Their  commanders  were,  doubtless,  ignorant  that 
such  a  law  exists  ;  and  who  can  be  surprised,  see- 
ing that  no  care  was  taken  to  enlighten  them  on 
the  subject?  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  idle  to 
conceal  that  the  appearance  of  these  steamers  in 
the  heart  of  an  enormous  fleet — a  fleet  lying  help- 
lessly at  anchor,  because  wind-bound — while  they 
seemed  to  set  both  winds  and  waves  at  defiance, 
stirred  up  feelings  that  were  not  quite  so  agreeable 
as  they  were  novel  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators. 
You  heard  men  whispering  one  to  another  in  a 
tone  which  did  not  please  you ;  new  lights  ap- 
peared to  have  broken  suddenly  in  upon  them  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  watching  the  gradual 
development  of  some  mystery  in  nature,  of  which, 
though  they  had  the  beginning  before  them,  they 
could  hazard  no  guess  as  to  the  end.  This  much, 
however,  all  were  manifestly  agreed   upon — that 


England  is  not  so  impregnable  in  her  insular  situ- 
ation as  she  once  was.  That  England  must, 
therefore,  fall  a  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy,  either 
soon  or  ages  hence,  nobody  would  for  a  moment 
allow  :  but  thus  far  all  consented  together — that 
our  national  independence,  our  freedom  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
sanctity  of  our  soil,  perhaps  the  greatest,  certainly 
the  rarest  of  the  blessings  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  people  of  the  earth,  must  be  provided  for  here- 
after by  means  diflferent  from  those  which  have 
heretofore  secured  it.  Long  may  it  be  ere  the 
hour  shall  arrive  which  is  to  force  the  understanding 
of  this  point  both  on  the  sovereign  and  the  subject.' 
But,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  too  soon 
taken  up  nor  too  carefully  considered,  we  propose 
this  month  to  let  questions  of  mere  party  sleep, 
and  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some- 
thing which  must  have  equal  interest  for  men  of 
all  parties,  namely,  the  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  considered  as  a  state,  which  is  liable  to 
be  assailed  by  other  states,  and  which  is  both  will- 
ing and  able,  if  her  rulers  know  how  to  direct  her 
energies  aright,  to  maintain  her  independence 
against  the  world  in  arms. 

And,  first,  let  us  protest  against  any  charge  that 
may  be  laid  to  our  door,  that  we  are  alarmists. 
We  are  no  alarmists.  We  feel  that  Europe  is  at 
this  moment  devoting  her  energies  to  better  pur- 
pose than  the  strife  of  nations,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  every  chance  of  her  continuing  to  do  so, 
at  least  for  awhile.  For  the  French  government 
is  as  little  inclined  to  go  to  war  as  our  own  ;  and 
so  long  as  France  and  England  combine  to  keep 
the  peace,  peace  will  be  kept,  at  least  in  Christen- 
dom. But  who  will  undertake  to  pledge  himself 
that  this  happy  order  of  things  shall  never  be 
broken  in  upon  ?  Louis  Philippe  is  not  immortal ; 
and  if  he  were,  the  French  people  would  probably 
grow  tired  of  him,  as  they  do  of  most  things  and 
men  after  awhile.  And,  even  here  in  England, 
are  the  reformed  influences  under  which  we  live 
so  much  more  justly  balanced  than  the  old  ones, 
that  there  is  no  hazard  of  our  getting  an  upset, 
perhaps  when  we  consider  ourselves  the  most 
secure  ?  We  know  that  there  never  presided  over 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  a  minister  more 
honestly  disinclined  to  promote  difl^erenees  than 
Lord  Aberdeen.  His  lord.ship  has  a  religious 
horror  of  war,  and  it  is  a  Christian  sentiment ; 
nevertheless,  even  Lord  Aberdeen  may  be  forced 
to  give  way  to  popular  feeling,  and  popular  feeling 
is  much  more  frequently  warlike  than  the  admirers 
of  democratic  institutions  would  wish  us  to  believe. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  we  are  at  peace,  and 
hoping  and  believing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
political  horizon  to  indicate  an  interruption  of  this 
peace,  it  is  yet  impossible  for  us  to  think  without 
alarm  on  our  entire  unfitness  to  meet  the  storm, 
should  it  come  ;  to  look  at  the  defenceless  state  of 
our  coasts,  the  paucity  of  our  troops,  the  absence 
of  everything  like  a  military  spirit  in  our  own 
population,  and  not  to  feel  that  we  are,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  ought  never  to  be,  at  the  mercy  of  our 
neighbors,  against  whose  approach  the  sea  no 
longer  opposes  an  efficient  barrier,  and  who  make 
no  secret  of  their  determination,  whenever  a  quar- 
rel shall  arise,  to  return,  if  they  can,  our  visit  of 
thirty  years  ago  to  their  capital. 

Again,  let  it  not  be  supposed  from  any  ex- 
pression which,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  may 
escape  us,  that  we  doubt  the  capability  of  England 
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to  contend,  as  she  has  ever  done,  successfully 
against  France,  or  any  other  nation  under  heaven, 
in  the  end.  Give  us  tinne  to  collect  our  strength, 
let  us  have  a  year's  warning,  or  six  months'  (less 
would  hardly  do,  for  you  cannot  make  infantry, 
nor,  ^  fortiori,  cavalry  or  artillery,  in  a  shorter 
time,)  and  we  will  undertake — not  to  keep  the 
coasts  immaculate,  for  that  we  hold  to  be  impossi- 
ble— but  to  render  a  march  upon  London  as  im- 
practicable to  any  force  which  may  attempt  it  as  a 
march  upon  Timbuctoo.  But  is  it  certain  that  we 
shall  get  even  six  months'  notice  ?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  much  more  probable,  that  when  war 
does  come  it  will  come  like  a  thunder-clap  1  that 
we  shall  hear  one  day  of  some  misunderstanding 
somewhere — a  brush  between  an  English  and  a 
French  cruiser,  for  example,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  in  a  week's  time, 
or  in  a  day,  the  newspapers  will  come  forth  bear- 
ing the  frightful  announcement,  in  capital  letters, 
upon  their  columns,  "  War  with  France?"  For 
he  must  know  little  of  the  temper  of  the  French 
people  who  supposes  that,  having  determined  on  a 
war  with  England,  they  will  permit  any  govern- 
ment, even  that  of  M.  Guizot,  to  balk  them ;  and 
he  must  be  still  worse  versed  in  the  science  of 
politics  who  can  persuade  himself  that  M.  Guizot, 
or  any  other  French  minister  will,  if  the  necessity 
of  a  breach  be  made  apparent  to  him,  lose  one  hour 
in  fruitless  negotiation.  Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves into  the  persuasion  that  M.  Guizot,  and  the 
French  people  generally,  are  not  as  well  aware  of 
our  defenceless  position  as  we  are.  They  know 
that  only  the  other  day,  when  their  two  war- 
steamers  anchored  at  Sheerness,  there  was  no 
guard  ship  in  the  Medway,  and  that  on  the  misera- 
ble works  which  are  supposed  to  afford  protection 
to  the  dockyard,  not  a  single  gun  was  mounted  ; 
that  the  very  salute  which  they  fired  could  not  be 
returned  !  Now  is  this  knowledge  likely  to  be 
.lost  upon  them?  Surely  not.  They  have  seen 
how  easy  it  is,  in  spite  of  our  maritime  superiority, 
to  seize  a  moment  when  our  fleets  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  to  approach  the  very  entrails  of  our 
power  without  being  challenged.  Will  they  not 
remember  this  when  the  moment  for  action  comes, 
and  precipitate  hostilities  ?  Yea,  verily.  And  if 
they  do,  and  we  be  not  in  a  very  different  state  of 
preparation,  the  least  evil  which  we  have  to  ex- 
pect will  be  the  landing  of  10,000  men  on  our 
shores  :  or,  if  20,000  or  30,000  come,  the  march 
of  a  French  army  into  London.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that,  whether  10,000  or  30,000  men  come, 
they  will  not  equally  be  destroyed.  London  is  not 
England,  in  the  same  sense  that  Paris  is  France ; 
indeed  the  occupation  of  London  by  a  foreign  force 
would  so  exasperate  the  English  people,  that  the 
minister,  be  he  ever  so  pusillanimous,  would  not 
dare  to  make  peace  till  every  man  of  the  invaders 
was  either  killed  or  taken.  But  we  have  no  wish 
to  see  London  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  no,  nor 
the  humblest  village  of  our  native  country  sub- 
jected to  his  caprices;  and,  therefore,  is  our 
anxiety  intense  lest  in  their  attention  to  other  mat- 
ters the  government  should  overlook  a  point,  the 
neglect  of  which  cannot  but  render  all  the  rest  of 
their  measures,  however  wise,  worse  than  un- 
profitable. 

The  application  of  steam  to  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion has  begun  a  revolution  in  the  world,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  issues.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that,  as  far  as  it  may  bear  upon  the 
question   of  maritime   superiority,    England    has 


rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  invention.  We 
dvi^ell  with  complacency  on  the  many  armed  steam- 
ers which  come  and  go  from  our  royal  harbors  ; 
and  take  also  into  account  the  immense  capabili- 
ties of  those  noble  boats  which  carry  our  West 
India  and  Mediterranean  mails,  which  ply  from  the 
Thames,  the  Humber,  the  Tweed,  the  J^rth,  the 
Dee,  the  Ness,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  We  run  our  finger  over  the  list  of 
these  steam-ships  and  say.  Are  they  not  at  once 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  all  the 
steam-navies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  put 
together?  And  who  will  venture  to  contradict  us? 
We  believe  that  in  respect  of  tonnage,  and  the 
means  of  carrying  batteries,  the  steam-navy  of 
England  is  irresistible  ;  but  then,  to  get  this  power 
into  operation,  you  must  not  only  gather  in  your 
own  steam-ships  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  but  you  must 
prevail  upon  your  enemy,  whoever  he  may  be,  to 
do  so  likewise,  and  bring  the  issue  of  your  quarrel 
to  a  fair  stand-up  fight  in  the  Channel,  or  whereso- 
ever else  the  locale  of  the  great  battle  may  be  fixed. 
Blut  how  are  you  to  manage  this?  Will  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  with  all  his  chivalry,  accept  a 
challenge  if  you  send  it?  We  think  not.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  will  answer,  as  the  Scottish 
king  did  to  the  English  general,  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  take  his  enemy's  advice  either  as  to  the 
time  or  the  place  of  fightincj ;  and  his  respect  for 
the  English  navy  will  probably  hinder  him  from 
committing  the  fault  which  the  same  Scottish  king, 
more  wise  in  speech  than  in  action,  committed. 
Your  superiority,  therefore,  though  it  be  admitted, 
does  not  render  you  invincible  on  one  element ; 
much  less  secures  you  from  insult,  if  not  from  more, 
on  the  other.  For  the  French  have  their  steam- 
navy  as  well  as  you  ;  and  till  you  shall  have  de- 
stroyed it  as  completely  as  in  the  last  war  you  de- 
stroyed their  fleets,  they  will  always  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  pounce  upon  the  weak  points  in  your  line  ; 
and  to  run  across,  whether  for  purpose  of  invasion 
or  mere  annoyance,  as  often  as  stress  of  weather, 
or  the  call  of  duty  in  some  other  quarter,  may 
lay  some  convenient  corner  of  your  coastvopen  to 
insult. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that  in 
this,  more  than  in  other  respects,  steam  has  revo- 
lutionized the  art  of  war — that  it  has  rendered 
comparatively  ineffective  the  greater  navy  for  pur- 
poses of  defence,  while  it  has  increased  the  offen- 
sive capabilities  of  the  lesser  navy  four-fold.  Un- 
less, for  example,  you  succeed  in  belting  the  island 
round  with  a  circle  of  steam-frigates — and  scarcely 
even  then — you  can  never  hope  again,  by  means 
of  your  navy  alone,  to  prevent  an  invasion.  You 
may  blockade  the  enemies'  harbors  more  effectu- 
ally than  you  ever  did,  so  long  as  the  weather 
shall  continue  moderate ;  but  steam-frigates  can- 
not, any  more  than  sailing- frigates,  keep  the  sea 
when  the  tempest  is  out ;  and  the  blockaded 
squadron,  as  soon  as  the  gale  moderates,  escapes, 
and  goes  where  it  will,  ere  your  dispersed  fleet  has 
time  to  reassemble.  Besides,  if  the  facilities  of 
forming  a  blockade  be  increased,  so  are  the  means 
of  breaking  such  a  blockade.  A  dark  night  will 
favor  the  creeping  of  a  steam-ship  out  of  port,  and 
through  the  intervals  in  the  force  which  may  be 
watching  it,  at  least  as  much  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  opportunities  of  the  force  on  watch  to  draw 
near  the  harbor's  mouth.  For  both  parties  are 
alike  independent  of  wind  and  tide  ;  and  the  advan- 
tages derivable    from    superior    seamanship    are 
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equalized.  A  sharp  eye,  and  a  steady  hand  upon 
the  hehu,  will  carry  a  steam-vessel  anywhere. 
With  her,  tacking  or  wearing  resolve  themselves 
into  the  "  go-a-head''  or  "  shove-her-astern"  prin- 
ciple ;  while  calms,  those  torments  to  zealous  sea- 
men of  a  bygone  age,  are  the  elements  in  which 
she  thrives.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  provided  the 
harbors  along  her  sea-board  be  safe  places  of 
refuge,  the  nation  which  maintains  an  inferior 
steam-navy  is  much  more  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  nation  which  maintains  a  superior  steam- 
navy  than  she  would  have  been  had  both  continued 
to  depend  upon'  their  line-of-battle  ships  and  sail- 
ing-frigates. And  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  former 
to  attack,  while  the  latter  seeks  only  to  defend 
herself,  it  is  morally  impossible  but  that,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  shores  of  the  people  who  act  upon  the 
defensive  the  war  must  be  carried. 

The  principles  which  we  have  here  laid  down 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  all  nations,  wherever 
placed  upon  the  globe's  surface.  Even  America, 
remote  as  she  is,  may  retaliate,  in  case  of  war,  our 
invasions  of  1814,  provided  she  be  able  to  muster  a 
few  thousands  of  volunteers,  and  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  be  sacrificed.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  a  country  so  far  removed  from  us,  is  not  the 
truth  tenfold  more  self-evident  when  we  look  to 
France  ?  Consider  for  a  moment.  Brest  harbor 
is  distant  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  100  miles,  or 
ten  hours'  steaming.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
fifty  sail  of  the  line,  that  is  to  say,  forty  or  fifty 
war-steamers  of  the  first  class,  besides  smaller 
vessels  innumerable.  Dieppe,  I3oulogne,  Calais, 
and  Dunkirk,  are  all  greatly  inferior  in  their  capa- 
bilities, but  they  will  all  hold  something  ;  and  are 
distant  from  the  shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  not  more  than  from  sixty  to  twenty-four 
miles  respectively.  Now,  a  first-class  steam-ship 
will  transport  from  the  one  shore  to  the  other  1000 
men,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  spare 
ammunition,  and  provisions  enough  for  a  week's 
consumption,  easily.  Into  each  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  such  as  could  be  assembled  in  Boulogne 
and  Calais,  you  would  not  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
stow  away  more  than  one-half  of  this  number. 
But,  supposing  the  French  were  to  assemble  ten 
large  and  twenty  small  vessels  at  Brest,  ten  at 
Dieppe,  six  at  Boulogne,  as  many  at  Calais,  and 
twice  as  many  at  Dunkirk,  even  though  all  these 
enumerated  last  were  of  inferior  dimensions,  they 
would  have  at  hand  tonnage  for  24,000  infantry, 
3000  cavalry,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  at  the 
least.  What  is  to  hinder  them,  any  dark  night, 
just  after  a  storm  has  blown  over  and  the  block- 
ading force  is  yet  dispersed,  from  embarking  all 
these  and  sending  them  to  sea?  ay,  and  guiding 
them,  likewise,  safely  across  the  Channel  1  Can 
we  ever  expect  to  be  so  strong  in  steam-frigates  as 
that  they  shall  form  a  compact  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  to  the  Land's  End  !  And  if  not, 
how  are  we  to  protect  our  coasts  from  an  enemy 
who  is  determined  to  risk  much  in  order  to  reach 
us,  and,  having  nothing  to  dread  from  baffling 
winds,  may  steer,  as  soon  as  he  gets  clear  of  his 
own  port,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  stand 
straight  on  end,  as  shall  best  agree  with  the  humor 
of  the  moment?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
question  comfortably,  assuming  that  England  is 
still  to  depend,  as  she  did  in  the  last  war,  abso- 
lutely on  her  navy.  For  her  gallant  three-deckers 
are,  for  this  species  of  warfare,  manifestly  useless  ; 
and  her  steamers,  be  they  ever  so  much  upon  the 
alert,  are  just  as  likely  to  be  baffled  in  a  dark  night 


as  the  enemy  are  to  run  into  their  jaws.  We 
look,  therefore,  upon  the  idea  of  protecting  Eng- 
land from  invasion  by  her  fleet,  and  her  fleet  only, 
as  preposterous.  And  we  shall  be  relieved  of 
much  anxiety  as  soon  as  facts  shall  testify  that  our 
views  of  the  case  are  understood  and  acted  upon 
by  the  government. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  reasoning  which  we 
have  thus  far  followed  Eissumes  that  war  has  been 
declared  some  time ;  that  the  French  have  been 
less  upon  the  alert  than,  all  things  considered,  we 
might  have  expected  them  to  be  ;  that  the  steam- 
navy  of  England  has  concentrated  in  the  channel, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  opposite  coast,  from 
Brest  to  Dunkirk,  is  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Are 
we  justified  in  counting  on  such  a  consummation? 
Is  it  probable  that  the  enemy  will  exercise  such 
marvellous  forbearance  ?  Surely  not.  The  French 
are  a  clever  as  well  as  a  brave  people.  A  little 
impetuous,  a  little  given  to  the  Bombastes-Furioso 
vein,  we  admit  them  to  be ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that,  for  some  time  ere  the  breach  occur,  there 
will  be  vaporing  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  to  indicate  the  gathering  of  a  cloud  in  the 
east.  But  if  the  French  be  impetuous,  John  Bull 
is  slow  to  believe  that  anybody  dare  lift  a  hand 
against  him.  Our  governments,  too,  whether  they 
be  whig  or  tory,  desire  to  be  guided  in  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  cabinets  by  the  rules  of  strict 
justice  ;  and  are,  therefore,  reluctant  to  see  in 
the  proceedings  of  those  with  whom  they  desire 
to  be  at  peace,  a  determination  to  go  to  war. 
Hence  it  has  always  happened,  heretofore,  that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  England  has  been 
found  unprepared  ;  and  that  she  never  began  to 
conquer  till  repeated  reverses,  or  which  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  a  temporary  loss  of  her  su- 
periority, forced  upon  her  rulers  the  conviction  that 
little  wars  are  ruinous  to  the  states  that  wage 
them.  Thus  it  was  in  1790.  Our  fleet  was  then 
so  little  able  to  cope  with  that  of  France,  that  the 
latter  sailed  triumphantly  up  and  down  the  Chan- 
nel, till  a  gallant  but  imperfect  victory  on  the  first 
of  June  turned  the  tide  once  more  in  our  favor. 
But  had  steam-navigation  been  in  use,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  Lord  Howe's  battle  never  would 
have  been  fought,  for  50,000  men  might  have  been 
thrown  with  ease  upon  our  shores ;  and  50,000 
French  troops  could  have  done  what  they  liked,  in  a 
country  so  torn  as  England  then  was  with  party- 
spirit.  We  must  never  be  caught  napping  to  the 
same  extent  again  ;  for  verily,  if  we  be,  we  shall 
suffer  for  it. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  when  war  with 
France  does  come,  it  will  come  suddenly  ;  that  the 
causes  of  it  will  be  sought  for  and  found,  not  by 
us,  but  our  neighbors ;  that  they  will  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  it  long  ere  the  evil  day 
arrives,  and  strike  home,  or  endeavor  to  do  so, 
while  as  yet  they  imagine  that  we  are  compara- 
tively defenceless.  Now,  France  is  already  pre- 
pared for  war.  She  has  a  standing  army  of 
300,000  men  at  home,  independently  of  the  80,000 
whom  she  employs  in  Algeria ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  are  available  for  the  purposes  of  oflfensive 
warfare,  because  her  towns  and  rural  districts  are 
sufficiently  guarded  by  the  civic  and  national 
guards  that  swarm  in  them.  France  can  boast  of 
magazines,  also,  well  stocked  ;  of  arsenals  full  of 
arms  ;  of  guns,  carriages,  and  pontoons,  and  other 
means  of  transport  innumerable  ;  and,  above  all, 
of  a  spirit  in  her  population  that  v/ill  not  be  satis- 
fied till  it  shall  have  hurried  them  into  war.     Her 
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steam-navy,  though  much  inferior  to  our  own,  is 
by  no  means  contemptible ;  and  her  seamen  are 
brave,  if  they  be  but  imperfect  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  arcana  of  their  profession.  What  does  she 
require,  in  order  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  hazard  a  descent  upon  England  ?  Nothing  ; 
except  the  assembling  in  the  ports  along  her  east- 
ern coast  of  a  sufficient  number  of  steam-ships  to 
contain  30,000  men.  For  the  men  and  horses,  the 
guns  and  ammunition,  the  hospital  stores,  provi- 
sions, and  other  appliances  to  the  efficiency  of  her 
army,  are  to  be  had  in  abundance,  if  not  upon  the 
coast  itself,  certainly  within  one  day's  march  of  it ; 
and  the  passage  across  is,  as  we  have  just  ex- 
plained, a  thing  of  ten  hours'  continuance,  at  the 
longest ;  at  the  shortest,  of  three.  In  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  therefore,  Louis  Philippe  or  his  suc- 
cessor may  have  in  progress  towards  England  a 
force,  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  which  Na- 
poleon landed  at  Alexandria  ;  and  which,  though 
crossing  wide  seas  in  heavy  transports,  and  with 
the  delays  that  were  incident  to  an  old-fashioned 
voyage.  Nelson  himself,  eager  as  he  was  to  effect 
it,  did  not  intercept.  What  have  we  to  oppose  to 
it?     Absolutely  nothing ! 

The  whole  standing  army  of  England,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  combined,  does  not  exceed 
130,000  men.  Of  these,  somewhere  about  two 
thirds  (we  rather  think  more)  are  scattered  through 
the  colonies,  or  else  in  their  progress  to  or  from 
some  foreign  station.  The  entire  force  available 
for  home  service  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
50,000  men  :  22,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  these,  are 
in  Ireland  ;  22,000,  be  it  observed,  of  excellent  sol- 
diers— whole  regiments  in  a  state  of  thorough  dis- 
cipline ;  and  depots,  which  have  been  so  long  to- 
gether, that  the  youngest  members  of  each  know 
at  least  something.  This  leaves  us,  for  all  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  about  28,000  men  ;  of  whom 
one  fourth,  perhaps,  are  recruits,  that  have  not  yet 
had  arms  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  another  fourth 
cavalry  and  artillery — both  of  infinite  use  as  auxil- 
iaries to  the  foot,  but,  without  sufficient  strength 
of  foot  to  fall  back  upon,  comparatively  of  little  use. 
Moreovei,  these  28,000  men,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
recruits  included,  are  so  scattered,  from  the  Land's 
End  to  John-o'-Groat's  house,  that  to  get  them  to- 
gether in  anything  like  respectable  numbers  would 
occupy  weeks.  And  when  all  w^as  done,  when 
you  had  withdrawn  the  last  man  from  the  midland 
and  manufacturing  districts,  and  denuded  your  sea- 
board fortresses  below  what  they  could  rightly  bear, 
the  total  of  your  field  force  would  probably  amount 
to  10,000  or  12,000,  if  to  so  many.  But,  could 
you  afford  to  assemble  10,000  or  12,000  men  at  one 
point?  or  having  done  so,  could  you,  with  safety, 
keep  them  long  together  ?  We  think  not.  There 
is  a  cry  to-day  that  from  Boulogne,  Calais,  and 
Dunkirk,  6000  Frenchmen  have  made  good  their 
landing  where  Csssar  landed — on  the  flats  below 
Sandwich.  Your  movable  column,  which  has 
formed  on  Black-heath,  throws  itself,  or  is  prepar- 
ing to  do  so,  into  as  matiy  railway-carriages  as  can 
be  collected;  when,  lo!  another  report  reaches 
you,  that  5000  from  Dieppe  are  in  possession  of 
Brighton.  The  direction  of  half  your  army  is 
changed,  or  you  are  yet  hesitating  whether  you 
will  move  at  all ;  when  fresh  sfrounds  of  distraction 
arise,  in  the  rumored  embarkation  of  still  more  for- 
midable armies  in  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  and  in 
Essex.  Meanwhile,  orders  are  despatched  from 
the  admiralty  to  arm  and  send  round  from  the 
Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the  Mersey,  all  the  large 


steam-vessels  that  happen  to  be  at  hand  ;  while  the 
Thames  is  ransacked  for  craft  of  every  sort ;  and 
all  that  can  bear  the  weight  of  a  gun,  and  sustain 
its  recoil  when  fired,  hurries  out  to  sea.  But  or- 
ders such  as  these  take  some  time  to  reach  the  par- 
ties to  be  moved  by  them,  and  a  still  greater  space 
is  necessary  ere  they  can  be  carried  into  effect ;  for 
the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  are  both  far  away,  and  even 
the  Mersey  is  distant.  Must  you  wait,  and  will 
you  be  able  to  make  the  enemy  wait,  till  you  shall 
be  ready  for  them?  We  fear  not.  While  you  are 
planning,  they  will  execute  ;  and  the  only  means 
disposable  to  thwart,  or  even  to  impede  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plans,  you  must  find  as  you  best  can 
in  the  port  of  London. 

The  voyage  from  London  to  the  Downs  is  not  a 
long  one  ;  but,  while  our  English  vessels  are  mak- 
ing it,  the  French  fleet  has  passed  over  again  to 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  and  is  already  landing  its 
second  cargo  of  soldiers.  The  operation  is  as  yet, 
however,  incomplete,  when  the  darkening  of  the  air 
just  over  Ramsgate  headland  warns  those  engaged 
in  it  that  danger  is  approaching.  They  hurry  their 
operations  accordingly,  and  fight  or  flee  according 
to  the  instructions  previously  received ;  but  in 
either  case  5000  more  men  are  ashore,  and  the 
whole  11,000  in  number,  entrench  themselves 
among  the  ruins  of  Richborough  Castle.  Mean- 
while, a  reinforcement  arrives  to  the  division  in 
Brighton,  which,  after  destroying  the  railroad, 
marches  upon  Dover ;  can  you  anticipate  them 
there  ?  We  earnestly  hope  so  ;  for,  let  them  once 
occupy  Dover,  and  the  chances  of  safety  for  you 
are  diminished  a  hundred  fold.  And  confident  as 
we  feel  that  Colonel  Jones  and  his  100  artillery- 
men, and  Major  Eraser  with  his  admirable  little 
depot  of  the  43d  regiment,  will  do  more  than  any- 
body has  a  right  to  expect,  we  are  not  so  unreason- 
able as  to  dream  that  they  will  be  able  to  man,  far 
less  to  defend,  lines  which  run  at  least  a  mile  from 
one  flank  to  the  other.  Earnestly,  therefore,  must 
we  urge  upon  you  to  send  the  brigade  of  guards, 
at  all  hazards,  down  the  road.  To  be  sure,  those 
scoundrels  at  Richborough  lie  terribly  in  your  way. 
They  will  fall  upon  you  while  en  route,  as  sure  as 
fate,  unless  you  move  with  your  whole  force,  and 
avail  yourself  of  railroad  conveyance  to  the  farthest 
stage  that  may  be  safe.  But  even  then  we  do  not  see, 
that,  as  far  as  the  issues  of  the  campaign  are  likely 
to  be  affected,  your  condition  is  bettered.  We 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  time  for  you  to  place  the 
guards  out  of  danger,  and  to  retire  again  upon  Lon- 
don with  your  few  regiments  of  the  line,  and  your 
cavalry  and  artillery.  You  may,  however;  in 
which  case  the  Richborough  corps  will  march  after 
you,  while  the  division  from  Brighton  carries  on 
the  siege  single-handed.  And  the  most  you  can 
pretend  to  do,. with  numbers  so  inferior,  will  be  to 
make  a  stand  from  time  to  time,  where  the  face  of 
the  country  may  favor  you.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  protracting  the  war  in  this  direction  ?  You  have 
no  reinforcements  to  fall  back  upon  ;  whereas  from 
Cornwall  and  Essex  two  heavy  columns,  each 
15,000  strong,  are  closing  upon  your  rear.  You 
must,  therefore,  after  all,  leave  London  to  its  fate, 
and  flee  from  place  to  place,  till  the  national  spirit 
awaken,  and  pensioners  and  the  posse  comitatus 
unite  their  strength  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
opposing  your  superior  numbers,  against  the  supe- 
rior discipline  of  the  invaders. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  we  are  dealing  with 
so  grave  a  subject  in  a  spirit  of  unbecoming  levity. 
We  beg  to   assure  them  that  there  is  no  levity 
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within  us.  We  feel  as  acutely  as  they  can  do  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  French  from  land- 
ing, any  night  in  the  year,  such  a  body  of  troops 
on  the  shores  of  England  as  shall  place  the  capital, 
if  not  the  empire  itself,  at  their  mercy.  For  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  necessity  of  encumbering 
their  armies  with  more  than  a  very  few  days'  pro- 
visions has  rarely  been  acknow^ledged  by  the 
French  anyvi^here  ;  and  that,  least  of  all,  will  they 
cramp  their  energies  by  paying  heed  to  this  matter, 
when  their  thoughts  shall  be  seriously  turned  to  a 
campaign  in  this  country.  The  county  of  Kent 
alone  would  maintain  50,000  men  in  luxury  and 
abundance  for  a  month.  We  are,  therefore,  satis- 
fied, that  should  they  succeed  in  throwing  30,000 
ashore,  the  extent  of  evil  done  will  not  be  compen- 
sated for  by  that  which  will  surely  come  to  pass  in 
the  end ;  we  mean  the  total  destruction  of  the  in- 
vading army,  be  it  as  numerous  and  as  well- 
equipped  as  it  may. 

The  government  are  very  desirous  of  keeping 
the  navy  in  an  effective  condition.  In  this  they 
judge  wisely  ;  and  the  naval  service  being  popular 
in  the  country,  no  proposition  which  they  make 
with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
is  likely  to  meet,  either  in  the  house  of  commons  or 
elsewhere,  with  serious  opposition.  Moreover,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  let  come  what  will,  that 
England  should  continue  "ruler  of  the  waves." 
We  have  colonies  and  settlements  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  with  which  a  communication  must  al- 
ways be  kept  up.  We  have  an  enormous  trade 
carried  on  in  the  bottoms  of  our  merchant-ships, 
which  must  be  protected.  We  have  messages  to 
send  to  other  powers,  friendly  or  otherwise,  bellig- 
erent or  peaceable,  which  are  never  so  effectually 
delivered  as  from  the  quarter-deck  of  an  eighty-gun 
ship.  And,  lastly,  we  have  taken  it  into  our  heads 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  expend  English 
money,  and  sacrifice  English  lives,  in  order  that  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  may  be  persuaded  of 
the  shocking  immorality  of  the  slave-trade.  Are 
we  complaining  of  all  or  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments? Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  from  our  remote 
colonies  and  settlements  that  our  national  greatness 
mainly  arises ;  and  our  trade  well  deserves  all  the 
protection  which  can  be  afforded  it,  for  it  is  the  very 
marrow  in  our  national  bones.  Neither  do  we  un- 
derrate either  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  or 
grudge  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  put  it  down. 
To  be  sure,  we  entertain  views  of  our  own  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  the  latter  ob- 
ject. We  fancy  that  a  few  armed  steamers  con- 
stantly vi^atching  the  ports  to  which  it  is  well 
known  that  the  slave-vessels  carry  their  human 
cargoes,  would  do  more  to  stop  the  hideous  traffic 
than  twice  the  number  of  cruisers  spread  over  the 
length  of  the  x\frican  seas.  And  we  come  to  this 
conclusion  by  analogy.  In  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
where  men  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  for 
one  murder  committed  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a 
dozen,  at  least,  are  found  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  doors  of  the  parties  assassinated.  But,  because 
we  think  that  the  admiralty  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
means  which  offer  best  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  we  are  friendly  to  such  traffic,  or  even  dis- 
posed to  let  the  evil  cure  itself.  Very  far  from  it." 
Keeping  this,  as  well  as  other  righteous  and  wise 
ends  in  view,  let  us  never  permit  the  strength  of 
our  navy  to  be  diminished  :  but  let  us  not,  if  we  be 
wise,  depend  any  more  exclusively  on  the  navy  for 


the  defence  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Times  are 
changed,  and  we  must  change  our  views  of  things 
with  them,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  sacrifice 
old  habits  of  thought,  and  to  submit,  while  so  do- 
ing, to  that  which  is  hardly  less  disagreeable — a 
large  increase  to  the  public  expenditure. 

The  exemption  of  England  from  foreign  invasion 
must  henceforth  depend  mainly  on  the  capability  of 
meeting  from  the  shore,  or  upon  it,  any  armed 
force  which  may  be  sent  against  her.  The  noble 
lines  of  the  poet  are  no  longer  applicable  to  her 
condition.  Steam  has  falsified  the  aphorism  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  repeat ; 
and  which,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  clothed,  we  shall  continue  to  repeat 
to  the  end  of  our  days  : — 

"  England  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  along  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  throne  upon  the  deep." 

England  does  need  bulwarks  now — such  bul- 
warks as  are  not  to  be  fovmd,  except  at  remote  in- 
tervals, along  her  coasts  ;  and  she  must  get  them 
too,  with  the  heaviest  ordnance  mounted  there- 
upon, if  she  desire  to  keep  her  virgin  soil  uncon- 
taminated.  Towers  there  are,  it  is  true — Martello 
towers — scattered  over  the  mouths  of  her  sandy 
bays  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  at  distances,  we  rather 
think,  of  half  a  mile  from  one  another ;  but  if 
anybody  is  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  by  these 
an  enemy  is  to  be  scared  from  attempting  a  debark- 
ation, we  truly  pity  his  delusion,  though  we  shall 
scarcely  stop  to  remove  it.  The  whole  theory  of 
the  Martello-tower  fortification  is  beneath  con- 
tempt. We  were  surprised,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bombardment  of  a  Corsican  town,  to  find  that  the 
shot  from  our  shipping  told  with  effect  everywhere 
except  on  one  tower  ;  and  we  forthwith  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  towers  built  upon  a  like  model 
must  be  impregnable.  Accordingly,  our  engineers 
were  directed  to  construct  a  line  of  these  dovecots 
wherever  the  coasts  were  level  and  the  approaches 
to  them  easy  ;  and  government  and  people  flattered 
themselves  alike  that  they  were  secure.  But  what 
is  the  factl  Unquestionably  you  may  hammer 
away  at  a  Martello  tower  from  the  sea  till  your  am- 
munition is  expended,  and  perhaps  you  will  find 
when  all  is  done  that  you  have  very  little  damaged 
its  masonry ;  for  a  cannon-ball  glances  off  from  a 
circle  of  masonry  as  a  musket-ball  will  from  a 
drinking-horn.  But  one  Martello  tower,  or  two  or 
three,  will  never  stop  an  enterprising  enemy  from 
landing  his  troops  under  their  very  walls.  A  Mar- 
tello tower  mounts  one,  at  the  most  two  guns,  en 
barbette  upon  its  roof.  How  long  will  these  crown 
their  carriages,  after  a  well-trained  ship's  company 
shall  have  opened  the  broadside  of  a  forty -four-gun 
frigate  upon  them?  or,  if  they  do  escape,  are  we, 
who  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  in  the  face  of 
castles,  and  redoubts,  and  batteries  among  the  sand- 
hills, to  be  told  that  the  fire  of  three  or  four  guns 
will  stop  the  advance  of  boats  to  the  shore?  And, 
once  ashore,  what  is  to  become  of  your  Martello 
towers  ?  They  are  capable  of  containing,  we  rather 
think,  eighteen  men  apiece.  A  single  company, 
with  a  couple  of  scaling-ladders,  will  walk  into 
each  of  them  in  half  an  hour  ;  and  then,  your  sand- 
bay  is  defenceless. 

It  is  not  by  Martello  towers,  nor  yet  by  open 
batteries,  and  still  less  by  castles  after  the  Deal 
and  Walmer  fashion,  or  even  star  forts  at  given 
distances  from  one   another,   that  the  shores  of 
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England,  particularly  from  Portsmouth  to  North 
Yarmouth,  are  to  be  protected.  You  want,  first, 
the  complete  fortification  of  the  mouths  of  your 
navigable  rivers,  and  especially  a  large  extension 
at  Sheerness  of  the  works  which  now  exist,  with 
a  strong  fort  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  and,  next,  the 
formation  of  harbors  of  refuge  along  the  coast, 
such  as  shall  enable  you  to  keep  in  readiness  here 
and  there  squadrons  of  armed  steamers,  which, 
lying  snug  behind  your  land  batteries,  may  be 
ready  at  any  given  moment  to  sally  forth  and  act 
with  eflfect  against  whatever  enemy  may  show 
himself.  Without  these,  indeed,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  your  trade  up  the  channel  must  be  destroyed. 
For  the  French,  if  they  fail  in  their  first  attempt  to 
invade  you,  or,  which  is  most  improbable,  abstain 
from  making  it  altogether,  will  so  harass  your 
merchantmen  from  their  ports  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  most  daring  will  shrink  in  the  end  from 
facing  the  danger.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  at  length. 
The  proceedings  in  parliament  during  the  last  ses- 
sion show  that  to  the  necessity  of  making  some 
such  arrangements  the  attention  of  government 
has  long  been  awakened  ;  and,  unless  we  be  misin- 
formed, the  sites  of  more  than  one  harbor  have 
been  fixed  upon,  and  measures  for  their  construc- 
tion and  fortification  are  in  progress.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  be  permitted 
to  occur  in  the  commencement  of  these  works,  and 
that  when  begun  they  will  be  pressed  forward  vig- 
orously till  completed. 

We  have,  however,  a  proposition  of  our  own  to 
advance,  which  will,  we  are  disposed  to  guess, 
rather  surprise  some  of  our  readers.  It  strikes  us 
that  the  time  has  come  for  making  use,  as  a  pro- 
tection both  to  the  country  and  its  trade,  of  one  of 
those  natural  impediments  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  channel  of  which  we  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  speak  only  with  horror.  We  fancy 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  science  and  skill  to 
fortify  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  render  them  a  per- 
fect bulwark  against  molestation  from  the  shores 
of  Picardy.  The  Goodwin  Sands,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  dry  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  twice  in  every  twelve  hours.  It  has 
been  accurately  ascertained,  likewise,  that  their 
shifting  superstructure  rests  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  chalk  everywhere  ;  that,  though  the  depth 
of  sand  varies  a  good  deal,  it  nowhere  exceeds 
fifty  feet ;  and  that  to  drive  a  cylinder  through  and 
render  it  immovable  by  planting  it  upon  the  chalk, 
is  a  work  of  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Captain  Bullock  undertook  to 
construct  his  house  of  refuge  on  these  sands  for 
shipwrecked  mariners ;  and  that  a  miniature  thing 
of  the  sort  is  actually  established,  of  which  the 
upper  works,  though  slightly  constructed  of  wood, 
have  heretofore  defied  all  weathers,  and  of  which 
the  foundation  bids  fair  to  abide  immovable  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  in  de- 
tail how  these  cylinders  are  to  be  forced  through 
such  a  depth  of  sand,  but  when  we  state  that  the 
operation  is  carried  on  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  each,  thus  causing  the  sand  to  rise, 
as  all  substances  do,  that  the  vacuum  may  be  filled 
up,  the  more  scientific  of  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  very  slight. 
One  great  obstacle  to  be  encountered  lies,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  limited  space  of  time  which,  at  inter- 
vals of  several  hours,  is  at  your  disposal  for  labor. 
But  even  that  will  yield  to  patience  ;  for  there  is  no 


difficulty  in  so  securing  the  progress  which  may  be 
made  at  one  low  tide,  as  that  neither  the  common 
flow  of  the  water  nor  a  long  continuance  of  stormy 
weather  shall  interfere  with  it.  The  work  must  at 
the  best  be  a  tedious  one,  but  we  see  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  shall  fail  of  success  in  the  end. 

Acting  upon  this  principle — the  merit  of  having 
propounded  which  belongs  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
scarcely  been  treated  as  he  deserves — you  may 
sink  any  given  number  of  cylinders  at  a  convenient 
point  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  filling  ihem  up, 
when  based  upon  the  chalk,  with  some  heavy 
substance — say  sand  itself,  or  chalk  stones — you 
have,  what  you  seek,  the  outlines  of  as  solid  a 
foundation  as  building  ever  rested  upon.  Place 
your  cylinders  very  close  to  one  another.  Let 
them  not  be  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
apart  at  the  utmost,  and  cover  with  them  such  an 
extent  of  sand  as  shall  leave  room  for  the  interior 
of  a  fort,  capable  of  containing  a  couple  of  hundred 
men,  with  stores  and  provisions  for  six  months' 
consumption.  Of  course,  you  must  raise  your  cyl- 
inders considerably  above  high-water  mark  ere  you 
begin  to  make  use  of  them.  But  once  get  these 
in  sufficient  numbers,  securely  settled,  and  your 
difficulties  are  at  an  end.  The  same  science  which 
builds  bridges,  and  custom-houses,  and  houses  of 
parliament  upon  piles,  will  build  on  piles  far  more 
enduring  in  their  substance,  a  redoubt  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  which  no  enemy's  fleet  will  ever 
be  able  to  face,  and  which  will  withstand  the  ele- 
ments as  long  as  Englishmen  shall  desire — that  is, 
till  England  cease  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 

Neither  the  fortification  of  the  month  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  however,  nor  the  judi- 
cious selection  of  harbors  of  refuge,  nor  the 
planting  of  a  fort  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands,  benefi- 
cial and  indeed  necessary  as  they  all  seem  to  be, 
will  suffice  to  protect  this  country  against  molesta- 
tion from  a  foreign  foe,  unless  measures  be  taken 
to  increase  largely  the  effective  strength  of  the 
army.  Guns  will  neither  traverse  nor  explode 
unless  there  be  artillerymen  to  work  them ;  and 
the  strongest  fortresses  are  useful  only  as  points 
d''appui  for  movable  coltmms,  or  as  affording  time 
for  the  assembling  of  troops  into  one  position,  or 
as  intercepting  an  enemy's  communications,  and 
therefore  cramping  him  in  everything  which  he 
shall  propose  or  attempt.  No  doubt  England  has 
now  its  army  of  reserve  in  Sir  Henry  Harding's 
embodied  pensioners,  and  excellent  troops  they  are 
for  particular  purposes ;  the  very  men  whom  we 
should  choose  wherewith  to  fill  our  fortified  places, 
as  well  as  to  form  in  the  day  of  battle  as  a  corps 
of  reserve  in  rear  of  the  young  soldiers.  But  the 
embodied  pensioners  are  not  so  active  as  they  once 
were.  A  little  double  marching  would  wind  a 
good  many  of  them;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  their 
numbers  are  quite  inconsiderable.  Ten  thousand 
veterans  have,  we  believe,  taken  up  arms  again  ; 
and  ten  thousand  more  are  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  should  their  services  be  needed.  We  want 
more,  however,  than  even  this  ;  and  the  measure 
which  we  should  venture  to  suggest,  as  at  once  the 
most  effective  and  the  least  likely  to  excite  the 
jealousy  either  of  Joseph  Hume  or  Louis  Philippe, 
is  that  the  militia  be  reembodied  and  called  out. 
At  the  same  time,  let  this  be  done  effectually  or 
else  not  at  all.  Twenty-eight  days'  drill,  the  legit- 
imate course  of  study  for  these  home-soldiers,  will 
rend  your  levies  worse  than  useless  ;  for  it  will  in- 
duce you  to  believe  that  you  have  a  disciplined 
force  of  40,000  men  to  trust  to,  when,  in  point  of 
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fact,  you  have  a  mere  rabble.  In  the  regular 
army  no  officer,  who  knows  what  he  is  about, 
thinks  of  putting  a  firelock  into  the  hand  of  a  re- 
cruit till  after  six  weeks'  or  two  months'  drilling 
at  the  least.  And  if  you  hope  to  render  your  bat- 
talions pliable,  you  must  work  them  with  arms 
daily,  and  teach  them  how  to  fire  and  take  aim  ere 
they  pull  the  trigger,  for  at  least  as  great  a  length 
of  time.  If,  therefore,  the  militia  be  called  out, 
(and  we  strenuously  recommend  the  measure,)  let 
them  abide  under  their  standards  for  six  months  at 
the  least.  A  present  expense  will  be  economy  in 
the  end.  For  six  months  of  such  training  as  we 
hope  to  see  bestowed  upon  the  elite  of  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain,  will  ensure  to  us  for  twenty  years 
to  come  an  army  of  many  thousands  of  good  troops 
— of  troops  that  will  continue  good,  even  though 
for  five  years  after  you  do  little  more  than  muster 
and  parade  them  annually  at  the  head  quarters  of 
the  corps  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Again,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  more  decided 
encouragement  given  to  the  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  than  it  has  been  thought  expedient  of  late 
years  to  afford.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  an  alarm 
of  invasion,  the  services  of  such  men  as  usually 
compose  these  corps  would  be  invaluable.  We  do 
not  mean  that  they  can  ever  be  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  discipline,  particularly  iu  regard  to  their 
horses,  as  that  they  may  be  used  against  the  regular 
cavalry,  even  of  France.  But  as  guides,  as  scouts, 
as  patrolcs  to  receive  and  communicate  informa- 
tion, as  partisans  against  whose  sudden  attacks  the 
enemy's  foraging  and  other  detached  parties  could 
never  be  prepared,  they  would  be  beyond  all  price. 
The  yeomanry  of  England,  and  those  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  not  less  than  their  neighbors,  are  constitu- 
tionally a  brave  race  of  men.  They  are  robust, 
good-humored,  devoted  to  their  country — a  little 
over-fed,  perhaps,  but  for  a  spurt  a  man  is  not 
much  the  worse  for  being  well  fed — and  willing, 
we  are  sure,  to  turn  out  to  a  man  should  govern- 
ment desire  it.  We  recommend  that  they  be  in- 
formed, on  authority,  that  the  government  is  aware 
of  their  good  qualities,  and  prepared  to  make  use 
of  them  when  the  fitting  moment  shall  arrive. 
And,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
whether  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  change  both 
their  appointments  and  drill?  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Major  Deeds  may  both  depend  upon 
it  that  they  will  never  get  their  fine  corps  to  ride 
side  by  side  with  the  11th  Hussars.  But  put  rifles 
into  the  hands  of  these  young  farmers,  and  train 
them  to  fire  from  their  saddles,  and  mount  and  re- 
mount in  the  midst  of  a  skirmish,  and  let  them  see 
that  you  expect  them  to  pass  through  woods  and 
over  quagmires  which  no  regular  cavalry  would 
face,  and  we  deceive  ourselves  if  you  do  not  in- 
crease their  usefulness  fourfold.  We  have  some 
faint  recollection  of  the  masses  of  mounted  rifle- 
men whom  the  Yankees  used  to  bring  into  play 
tvvo-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  we  fancy  that  in 
every  county  in  England  there  are  materials  within 
reach  out  of  which  to  form  corps  at  least  as 
troublesome  to  an  invader  as  these. 

Finally,  we  put  it  to  the  government  whether 
they  conceive  that  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
is,  in  point  of  numbers,  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  For 
eflSciency  and  skill  we  will  match  it  against  the 
world  ;  but  considered  as  an  arm,  and  a  very  im- 
portant arm  of  defence  to  the  country,  can  any- 
thing be  more  feeble  ?  Few  as  our  fortified  places 
are  at*home,  and  wretched  as  is  their  armament, 
we  believe  that  we  are  within  the  mark  when  we 


say  that  were  you  to  distribute  the  entire  corps 
among  them  you  would  not  be  able  to  provide  a 
single  man  per  gun.  Now  this  is  no  light  matter 
for  consideration.  You  may  make  an  infantry 
soldier  in  four  months,  and  a  cavalry  man  in 
twelve  ;  but  an  artillerist  is  still  but  a  learner  after 
he  has  been  two  years  in  the  service.  We  do 
think,  therefore,  that,  whatever  else  may  be  done, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enrol  a  tenth  bat- 
talion for  the  artillery — unless,  indeed,  which 
would  for  many  reason  be  better,  you  convert  this 
huge  regiment  into  five,  and  give  to  each  regiment 
two  battalions.  And  then  we  should  be  for  keep- 
ing the  Horse  Artillery  as  distinct  from  the  foot, 
as  we  keep  the  cavalry  of  the  Guards  distinct  from 
the  infantry. 

Many  more  hints  occur  to  us  on  which  we  could 
wish  to  touch,  but  that  the  extent  to  which  this 
paper  has  already  run  alarms  us.  For  example, 
the  militia  laws  stand  in  need  of  revision  in  many 
respects,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  enactment 
which  prevents  parties,  when  recruiting  for  the  reg- 
ular army,  from  enlisting  a  name  that  is  already 
on  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  whether 
embodied  or  not.  This  is  a  great  error,  surely. 
For  our  young  rustics  are  not  so  fond  of  taking 
military  service  under  the  crown  as  that  we  can 
afford  to  thwart  their  military  ardor,  after  a  few 
months'  training  in  their  respective  counties  may 
have  awakened  it.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into  a 
discussion  of  the  point,  important  though  it  be. 
Neither,  we  trust,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  that, 
while  thus  urging  upon  the  government  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  means  of  defence  for  the 
country  by  land,  we  are,  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree, undervaluing  the  importance  or  mistrusting 
the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  The  navy  must  ever 
be  England's  right  arm,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  ever  in  better  order  than  now.  Never- 
theless, our  gallant  tars  cannot  but  perceive  that 
there  are  things  which  even  a  British  seaman  can- 
not do  ;  and  that  one  of  these  is  to  hinder  steam, 
for  user  against  us,  from  operating  a  great  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  warfare.  Probably,  when 
war  comes,  we  shall  see  this,  and  turn  our  mari- 
time superiority  to  account,  by  becoming  the  in- 
vaders. We  have  marched  to  Paris  before  now, 
and  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  should  the 
necessity  unhappily  arise,  we  should  not  march, 
with  the  aid  of  our  noble  blue-jackets,  to  Paris 
again.  But  we  ought  not  to  forget  that,  to  do  this 
with  easy  minds,  we  must  leave  London  secure 
behind  us,  or  that  London  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
made  the  point  of  attack,  before  we  shall  have 
had  time  to  consider  how  we  may  most  speedily 
get  to  Paris. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  one  of  the  ablest  finance 
ministers  that  ever  presided  over  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  The  change  which  his  policy  has  effected 
in  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  community  is 
marvellous.  What  we  cannot  but  be  afraid  of  is, 
that  be  shall  suffer  his  thoughts  to  be  so  engrossed 
by  the  operations  of  peace  as  to  forget  that  the 
peace  itself  may  be  broken,  and  thus  expose  his 
country,  rich,  but  in  a  military  point  of  view 
feeble,  to  be  insulted,  and  wronged,  and  perhaps 
overrun,  by  an  ungenerous  enemy.  We  hope  not, 
however  ;  and  it  is  because  our  belief  leans  us  in 
the  same  direction  with  our  wishes,  that  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  read  to  him  and  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  this  lecture  on  the   DEFENSiBtK 
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From  the  Spectator,  15  Nov. 
NATIONAL    DEFENCE. 

Peace  holds  the  civilized  world  ;  on  the  borders 
only,  in  barbarous  or  savage  regions,  is  peace 
interrupted.  Yet  men  talk  and  act  as  if  warw^ere 
imminent.  France  and  England,  conservators  of 
the  peace  in  Europe,  keep  on  measuring  their 
swords  from  time  to  time,  each  to  see  that  the 
other  do  not  have  an  advantage  if  there  should  be 
war.  A  French  paper,  understood  to  be  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
to  represent  his  views,  has  a  long  comparative 
account  of  the  two  navies;  whence  the  writer 
deduces  the  general  conclusions,  that  the  English 
excel  the  French  in  the  construction  of  the  smaller 
vessels  of  war,  though  not  in  frigates  or  ships-of- 
the-line  ;  that  they  also  excel  in  the  number  of  the 
larger  ships  ;  and  that  on  the  whole  the  strength 
of  the  French  navy  is  about  one  third  that  of  the 
English  navy.  The  writer  calculates  that  France 
could  at  short  notice  send  to  sea  17  ships  (7  three- 
deckers)  and  23  frigates,  to  oppose  43  English 
ships  (12  three-deckers)  and  21  frigates;  the 
French  having  further  in  reserve  25  ships  and  17 
frigates;  the  English,  22  ships  (7  three-deckers) 
and  11  frigates.  In  the  class  of  three-deckers,  the 
French  would  oppose  74  or  80  guns  to  120.  Hence 
the  writer  would  have  France  bestir  herself  in 
strengthening  the  larger  class  of  her  navy.  This 
view  indicates  some  change  of  counsel  since  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  demanded  an  efficient  steam- 
marine  as  the  way  to  steal  upon  England  in  the 
night ;  but  no  change  in  the  animus  which  keeps 
watch  upf)n  French  means  to  do  England  an 
injury  on  opportunity.  There  are  in  fact  two 
classes  in  France  against  whom  we,  and  the 
French  nation  also,  have  to  guard — those  who  are 
inflated  with  some  of  the  higher  notions  of  military 
"  glory,"  and  would  gladly  convert  the  world  into 
one  theatre  of  war  in  order  to  the  display  of 
national  or  personal  prowess ;  and  those  possess- 
ing a  meaner  spirit  of  nationality,  which  consists 
in  hating  other  countries,  and  would  be  content 
merely  to  do  England  a  mischief.  Although  war 
is  for  the  present  at  a  discount  in  France,  both 
those  classes  keep  the  embers  alive  for  times  more 
favorable  to  their  passions. 

And  truly,  our  coasts,  as  everybody  has  seen 
for  many  a  year,  are  defenceless  enough.  Once 
they  were  defended  by  our  wooden  walls — our 
navy  ;  but  that  was  when  no  nation  could  contend 
with  us  at  sea  ;  now  France  has  her  floating  forts 
and  running  bridges.  The  channel  has  come  to 
be  merely  a  great  river,  and  it  can  no  longer  rest 
for  defence  on  a  movable  force  going  up  and 
down  ;  its  bank  must  be  fortified.  The  govern- 
ment, urged  by  the  general  sense  of  our  expo- 
sure to  unforeseen  malevolence,  has  just  begun 
to  take  steps  for  putting  our  coasts  in  that 
state  that  they  ought  always  to  exhibit ;  and  the 
French  are  displeased  !  "  Some  displeasure," 
says  the  Times,  "  was  expressed  in  Paris  at  the 
orders  given  by  the  English  government  for  defen- 
sive works  on  the  coast;  the  labors  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Cherbourg  are  unceasing ;  while,  by 
means  of  floating  breakwaters  and  other  works, 
Havre  and  nearly  every  other  port  of  France  is  to 
be  strengthened."  This  is  a  monstrous  exaction 
— that  we  should  manifest  our  friendship  for 
France  by  remaining  inert  even  while  she  collects 
arms  and  holds  the  sword  suspended  in  air !  It  is 
due  to  the  peaceable  and  judicious  part  of  tiie 
French  nation  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  check 


the  unpeaceable.  A  war  would  be  nearly  as  bad 
for  France  as  for  England,  even  at  the  outset ;  but 
while  the  exposed  condition  of  our  coasts  seems  to 
invite  aggression  and  insure  victory  to  the  aggres- 
sors, the  peaceable  and  judicious  will  not  always 
be  able  to  keep  "  la  gloire"  under  control. 

Especially  it  behoves  us  to  be  upon  our  guard 
while  we  have  domestic  traitors — the  unrepudiated 
leaders  of  the  Irish,  who  boast  that  they  have  at 
our  rear  seven  millions  of  constructive  allies  for 
any  enemy  that  we  may  have  abroad — a  multitude 
within  our  lines  fermenting  with  the  leaven  of 
treason.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
most  peaceable  among  us  talk  of  strengthening 
our  position — that  our  light  reading  is  invaded  by 
papers  on  "  the  defensible  state  of  the  country," 
and  that  government  respond  with  a  modicum  of 
tardy  preparation.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  words 
of  hatred  flung  at  us  east  and  west,  our  coast 
should  be  made  a  rampart,  our  people  an  army. 

Our  people  an  army  !  Ay ;  for  no  lifeless 
works  can  keep  out  hordes  of  eager  spoilers,  and 
it  is  the  presence  alone  of  a  brave  people — strong 
and  skilled  as  well  as  brave — that  can  vindicate 
our  soil  against  violation.  We  remember,  alas! 
that  the  habits  of  the  English  people  are  not  what 
they  once  were.  The  spirit  of  money-getting  has 
toiled  the  strength  out  of  our  townsfolk  ;  archery 
once  borrowed  its  terms  from  the  weaver's  craft  as 
well  as  from  the  field,  because  the  weaver  was 
familiar  with  the  national  weapon,  was  one  of  the 
band  that  handled  it,  and  named  the  missile  after 
the  cloth-yard  of  his  own  trade.  What  knows  he 
now  of  the  bow's  substitute,  the  musket  or  rifle — 
pent  up  for  all  his  waking  lime  in  a  factory? 
Even  among  our  rustics,  poverty  and  ceaseless 
"industry"  have  cramped  the  faculties,  and  the 
"better  observance  of  the  Sabbath"  has  forbidden 
manly  sports  in  the  only  remaining  time  of  leisure. 
We  allude  to  the  effect  with  regret,  though  with 
no  desire  to  reproach  the  conscientious  whose 
exhortations  have  been  attended  by  a  deplorable 
and  unintended  incident.  We  may  call  to  mind 
that  while  the  Sunday  was  still  a  holiday,  Eng- 
land was  not  less  virtuous  than  she  is  now,  not 
less  Christian,  not  even  less  Protestant — for  she 
had  protested  before  the  sway  of  the  Puritans 
began.  Statistics  have  been  lahored  to  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  poor  has  not  deteriorated  in 
modern  times.  Perhaps  not — statistically.  But 
the  poverty  of  a  young  country,  with  its  wild 
lands — the  precarious  existence  of  a  ruder  peojle, 
now  full,  now  starving,  half  lawless — is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  level  low  wages  and  short 
comihons  of  an  enclosed  country  with  its  work- 
house. Our  good  taste  has  even  put  down  prize- 
fighting— the  odious,  corrupt  remnant  of  manly 
sports;  and  we  have  given  nothing  instead.  Are 
the  people  so  ready,  so  quick  as  they  once  were — 
so  handy  with  quarter-staff  or  single-stick — so 
fierce?  We  believe  not.  Yet  we  need  them  to 
be  readier  and  fiercer  on  occasion  ;  for  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  has  brought  the  stranger 
nearer  to  us  in  the  proportion  of  one  day  to  a 
month,  and  has  not  yet  taught  the  stranger  to 
desire  only  peace.  There  is,  no  doubt,  still 
the  English  spirit — call  it  "bottom,"  "pluck," 
"  grit,"  or  what  you  will — which  would  make 
even  the  Manchester  weaver  a  "  tough  custom- 
er ;"  but  the  object  is  to  put  the  whole  race  of 
men  once  more  in  possession  of  all  their  bodily 
faculties  ;  of  which  long  hours  and  "  better^bserv- 
ance"  have  been  the  chief  means  to  deprive  them. 
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A  people  thus  trained  would  furnish  materials 
for  a  formidable  nnilitia  ;  whom  a  magazine  tacti- 
cian* would  call  out  again  now,  and  keep  to  their 
standards  for  a  six  months'  drill.  The  people,  it 
is  said,  do  not  like  "  soldiering."  Let  it  be  done 
in  a  more  intelligent  spirit  than  it  has  been  ;  make 
it  more  of  a  pastime,  less  of  an  irksome  burden ; 
equalize  the  duty  over  all  classes  ;  couple  it  with 
holidays  and  honors  and  political  privileges  ;  let 
the  people  be  taught  that  it  is  needful,  honorable, 
and  not  unpleasant ;  and,  although  they  may 
never  arrive  at  the  perpetual  military  ardor  of  the 
French,  they  may  furnish  a  national  guard  as  well 
appointed,  efficient,  and  bold,  as  the  million  that 
are  in  possession  of  France. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  "  the  people"  are  armed  and 
drilled,  the  authorities  cannot  "  keep  them  down." 
Why,  they  do  not  keep  them  down  as  it  is.  It 
was  not  soldiery,  but  returning  prosperity  and 
hope,  that  put  down  the  Manchester  rioters.  If 
any  real  attempt  were  made  to  "  keep  down"  the 
people  by  force,  it  would  be  a  mere  provocative 
to  the  irrepressible  rising  of  the  whole  nation. 
Armies  may  fight  battles,  invade,  and  injure  ;  it 
is  the  people  that  must  defend  the  soil  ;  and  that 
government  will  always  be  the  "  strongest"  which 
derives  its  strength  from  the  strongest  people. 
Till  war  be  abjured  by  other  races  and  classes  as 
well  as  English  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  we 
should  like  to  see  a  rifle  and  a  sword  in  every 
house,  with  leisure  to  exercise  them,  and  encour- 
agement for  hardy  games — something  rougher  than 
cricket — even  on  the  Sunday  green  ;  the  plain 
serviceable  uniforr*  of  a  militia  more  familiar  than 
the  workhouse  costume ;  every  cliff  and  every 
strand  fortified  against  sudden  intrusion. 


The  Ministerial  Differences. — Mr.  Cobden, 
in  his  clever  speech  at  the  Birmingham  Free-trade 
meeting,  alluding  to  the  late  ministerial  differences, 
supposes  that  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  was  for  opening  the 
ports,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  opposed 
it.  We  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  obstinately  adheres  to  the  sliding  scale,  and 
we  doubt  whether  it  was  on  this  question  that  the 
duke  disagreed  with  him.  Tlie  question  whether 
some  thousands  of  the  people  should  perish  of 
want  or  not  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause 
a  difference  between  ministers.  They  are  much 
more  likely  to  quarrel  about  so  momentous  a  mat- 
ter as  whether  Lord  Ellenborough  should  have  a 
place  in  the  ministry  or  not ;  or  whether  our  claims 
to  some  barren  territory  should  be  carried  with  a 
higher  hand,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  endan- 
gered for  the  pride  of  insisting  on  an  extreme  and 
sterile  right. — Examiner,  Nov.  15. 


Irish  Treason. — Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  held  pos- 
session of  Conciliation  Hall  this  week  while  he 
dilated  on  the  dangers  that  threaten  England  from 
abroad  ;  rinffinff  the  changes  on  O'Connell's  maxim 
that  "  England's  necessity  is  Ireland's  opportuni- 
ty." In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  some  coarse 
fellow  bawled  a  few  words  about  "France  and 
America."  Mr.  O'Connell  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  having  the  man  turned  out ;  and  then,  after 
that  ostentatious  interruption,  Mr  Smith  O'Brien 
went  on  to  insinuate  in  more  ample  and  stronger, 
if  less  "  actionable"  language,  the  selfsame  threat 

*  Praser's  Magazine,  November,  1845. 


M'hich  the  brawler  bellowed  out  openly.  There  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  ostentation  with  which 
O'Connell  affects  to  keep  within  the  law,  while  he 
and  his  colleagues  are  weekly  insinuating  treason 
— hinting  sentiments  which,  put  into  distinct  words 
and  overt  acts,  would  bring  them,  deservedly,  to 
the  scaffold.  Their  proposition,  least  offensively 
stated,  is,  that  when  England  is  at  war  they  will 
exact  their  own  terms  from  her.  What  is  that  but 
a  threat  of  rebellicm  and  civil  war?  Suppose  Eng- 
land were  even  then  to  refuse  terms  so  offered  : 
would  the  Repealers  at  once  give  up  their  preten- 
sions ;  or  would  they  join  the  enemy,  or  affect  a 
still  more  treacherous  neutrality  ?  The  standing 
talk  about  "  England's  necessity"  is  either  a  des- 
picably idle  bravado,  or  it  is  a  threat  of  rebellion. 
O'Connell  is  making  the  Irish  pay  dearly  for  the 
services  that  he  formerly  rendered  to  them  :  he  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  prove  that  they  really  are 
"  aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and  language" — in 
thought  and  intent.  O'Connell  and  his  followers 
repudiate  our  kindred.  They  may  remember,  that 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  possessed  terri- 
tory peopled  by  alien  tribes,  it  has  allowed  to  those 
aliens  but  one  alternative — amalgamation  or  exter- 
mination. The  Irish,  however,  are  not  aliens, 
and  O'Connell  will  fail  in  trying  to  make  them  so. 
— Spectator,  Nov.  15. 

Mr.  O'Brien  proceeded.  He  warned  England 
not  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  Irish  people.  Al- 
though England  seemed  prosperous,  he  believed 
appearances  were  delusive.  There  never  was,  he 
believed,  a  time  in  which  England  was  in  greater 
danger,  not  so  much  from  internal  decay  as  from 
her  political  position.  At  that  moment  she  had  not 
one  friend  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ("  Hnr- 
rah!^^  ^^ Bravo,  bravo  !^^  and  other  congratulatory 
eocclamations.)  Opposite  her  shores  was  her  an- 
cient rival,  whose  joy  it  would  be  to  encounter  her 
in  arms.  {Loud  cheers.)  That  rival  possessed  a 
magnificent  military  establishment,  400,000  men 
backed  by  the  1,000,000  bayonets  of  her  national 
militia.  Were  Louis  Philippe  to  die  to-morrow, 
an  aspiring  prince  could  not  better  establish  him- 
self than  by  going  to  war  with  England.  The 
maritime  supremacy  of  England  was  gone.  That 
fact  he  had  witnessed  at  the  sailing  of  the  experi- 
mental squadron.  The  Queen  of  England  was 
there — where  a  Queen  of  England  ought  to  be — 
leading  her  fleet  to  sea.  There  was  no  wind,  and 
for  a  time  those  enormous  batteries  did  not  move ; 
whilst  round  and  among  them  were  flying  steam- 
ers, large  and  small.  France  was  not  far  inferior 
in  steam  power  to  England ;  and  in  event  of  war 
what  was  to  prevent  their  having  every  town  on 
the  English  coast?  In  such  a  time,  what  had 
England  to  fall  back  upon !  He  told  her,  the 
Irish  people — those  who  had  saved  her  before. 
Tell  him  not,  then,  of  coercion :  Ireland,  he  said, 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  British  empire. 


THE    PREMIER  S    GOUT. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  laid  up  with  the  gout. 
It  might  have  chained  him  to  the  couch  even 
beyond  February;  and  parliament  might  have  met 
without  finding  the  premier  "  in  his  place."  His 
brief  confinement  to  the  sick  chamber  has  set  peo- 
ple to  reflecting  and  asking  how  affairs  would  get 
on  without  him,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  even 
in  the  recess ;  for  events  will  not  await  the 
meeting  of  honorable  members.     The  troubles  of 
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the  recess  may  need  as  firm  a  master-hand  as  the 
trouhlesomeness  of  the  session. 

There  is  the  coming  dearth.  It  may  not  be  so 
bad  as  we  once  feared  in  England  ;  it  may  be 
worse  in  Ireland ;  but  come  in  what  shape  it  may, 
it  cannot  be  left  alone  ;  it  will  need  a  minister,  cool, 
bold,  prudent,  and  fertile  in  resources.  There  is 
the  railway  chaos,  with  its  two  great  elements, 
financial  confusion  and  legislative  confusion  ;  the 
one  needing  control,  the  other  amendment.  But 
the  influences  of  disorder  are  strong,  those  who 
profit  by  it  cunning  ;  and  it  will  demand  a  states- 
man of  known  force  to  bend  the  spirit  of  contu- 
macy to  submission.  There  is  Ireland  to  keep 
tranquil,  without  emboldening  her,  without  start- 
ling her,  without  exasperating.  There  is  the 
Oregon  question  to  be  negotiated,  with  a  view  not 
to  official  parade  and  bullying,  but  to  substantial 
justice  and  the  real  interests  of  the  nation.  There 
are  a  hostof  questions  arising  and  rearising  abroad 
— in  Turkey,  Tahiti,  Algiers,  Greece,  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  California,  China,  New 
Zealand.  There  is  England  to  look  to  in  a  novel 
condition — with  dear  bread,  and  plenty  of  money 
— a  grievance,  and  no  lack  of  means  to  quarrel 
about  it.  There  is  the  House  of  Commons  to 
*'  lead  ;"  the  opposition  to  answer — to  answer, 
not  merely  with  speeches,  but  with  a  policy. 
Suppose  Sir  Robert  Peel  suddenly  removed  from 
the  scene — like  Romulus  by  Mars,  or  like  himself 
by  the  gout :  who  is  there  to  do  all  this  work  for 
him,  not  each  at  his  post  as  journeyman  but  as 
master  over  all  1 

The  question  is  not  easily  answered.  Sir  James 
Graham  is  the  premier's  ablest  colleague — a  cap- 
ital hand  at  official  business .;  but  it  is  not  the 
mere  administration  of  the  home  office  that  will 
suffice,  however  ably  performed  ;  it  is  the  man- 
agement of  parties  that  is  needed  ;  the  party  of  his 
"  political  friends"  not  being  the  least  difficult. 
Shall  Mr.  Goulburn  be  the  Peel  ad  interim  for  any 
purpose  but  making  a  financial  statement — not 
always  intrusted  to  him  ?  Or  shall  we  look  below 
Mr.  Goulburn  among  the  other  commoners  of  the 
Qabinet?  Let  us  pause  for  an  instant  and  imagine 
the  state  of  the  house  without  Peel — each  minister, 
freed  from  the  master-control,  left  to  his  own 
resources  in  front  of  an  exulting  opposition.  Fancy 
the  elaborate  coolness  with  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell would  rise  to  deliver  one  of  his  plain,  prolix, 
insidious,  entrapping  speeches — framed  to  make 
contradiction  stumble  into  pitfalls  of  unpopular 
admissions — to  draw  out  the  antagonist  as  far  as 
possible,  that  other  combatants,  less  superciliously 
scrupulous  and  more  alert  than  the  whig  general, 
may  take  advantage  of  the  exposure.  Fancy 
Lord  Palmerston's  diplomatic  bush-fighting — dodg- 
ing his  opponent  all  over  the  globe ;  Cobden's 
stunning  economies,  Shell's  piercing  epigrams, 
Macaulay's  copia  fandi,  Wilde's  cogent  case- 
making,  Fox  Maule's  stern  Scotch  morality, 
Charles  Buller's  crushing  pleasantry,  Rutherford's 
reasoning,  Roebuck's  sarcasm, — imagine  all  these 
weapons  pointed  at  the  ministers  without  a  leader  ; 
to  be  answered  on  the  spot,  not  only  in  effective 
words,  but  with  valid  statements,  with  declara- 
tions to  be  carried  out,  resources  adopted  on  the 
instant,  yet  bearing  to  be  stood  by  ;  with  language 
neither  yielding  to  mere  ridicule  or  threat,  nor 
going  mad  with  mere  hostility  to  whig  cunning  or 
liberal  provocatives.  The  picture  is  one  of  dire 
confusion  without  end,  except 

But  let  us  escape  from  that  turmoil  into  the 


quieter  atmosphere  of  the  lords,  and  see  what 
cheer  we  find  there  for  the  leaderless  cabinet. 
What  lieutenant  shall  step  to  the  van  and  lead  the 
band  still  onward?  Shall  it  be  Lord  Stanley? — a 
partisan,  but  no  general — a  political  Cain,  always 
in  colonial  scrapes.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some 
change  of  the  corn-laws,  and  the  south-eastern 
colonies  will  look  out  for  their  share  of  the  ben- 
efit ;  but  Lord  Stanley  is  pledged  against  them, 
under  his  own  hand  and  seal ;  and  it  will  need  the 
superior  mind  to  brush  aside  that  querulous  pledge. 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  a  most  discreet  and  respectable 
diplomatist;  and,  like  all  diplomatists,  he  needs 
"  his  government"  to  refer  to  ;  he  cannot  head  a 
cabinet — he  must  belong  to  it.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
is  essentially  a  professional  man  ;  he  could  answer 
an  opposition,  not  only  with  speeches  but  with 
measures,  and  with  ingenious  ones  too  ;  but  other 
people  must  see  that  they  fit  a  general  policy. 
Moreover,  he  is  growing  old  ;  and  if,  like  good 
wine,  he  grows  milder  and  more  genial  with  age, 
he  grows  also  easier  and  more  insouciant.  Lord 
Ripon  is  a  sleeping  partner.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  some  of  the  elements  of  "greatness  " 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  living  statesman — 
constitutional  energy,  simplicity,  honesty  ;  but  the 
constructive  faculty  is  wanted,  especially  in  these 
times  of  busy  peace,  of  driving  haste,  of  railroad 
hazard. 

It  is  a  hopeless  search  ;  there  is  no  second 
Robert  Peel. 

Must  we  then  be  thrown  back  upon  the  whigs? 
— whom  we  last  saw  fall  at  their  posts  with  night- 
mared  energies — who  had  held  to  their  places 
until  hooted  out — begging  for  time  while  they 
"  bombarded  the  lords"  with  "  measures  for  rejec- 
tion"— who  mistook  the  "  progress"  of  party  for 
the  '*  progress"  of  the  country? 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  well  again ;  and  the 
question  is  staved  ofl' — for  the  present. — Spectator j 
8  Nov. 


A    THRENODY    ON    THE    APPROACHING    DEMISE 
OF    OLD    MOTHER    CORN  LAW. 

BY    THOM.'iS    MOORE. 

I  SEE,  I  see — it  is  coming  fast, 

Our  dear  old  Corn-law's  doom  is  cast ! 

That  ancient  lady,  of  high  degree. 

Is  as  near  her  end  as  she  well  can  be  ; 

Ar>d  much  will  all  vulgar  eaters  of  bread 

Rejoice,  when  they  see  her  fairly  dead  ; 

For  never  from  ancient  Medea*  down 

To  the  late  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  of  bad  renown, 

Has  any  old  dame  been  known,  they  aver. 

Who  could  starve  and  carve  poor  folks  like  her. 

But,  dear  old  damsel,  they  wrong  her  sadly, 
'T  was  all  by  law  she  behaved  so  badly  ; 
And  God  forbid,  whate'er  the  event, 
That  free-born  Britons  should  e'er  repent 
Wrongs  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

But  is  it  indeed  then  come  to  this. 
After  all  our  course  of  high-bred  bliss  ? 
Poor,  deoi'  old  Corn  Law — prop  of  peers. 
And  glory  of  squires  through  countless  years, 
Must  all  thy  structure  of  pounds  and  pence, 

*  This  lady,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  the  agricultural 
line.  See,  for  an  account  of  her  farminsr  operations,  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  1,  vii.,  v.  227.  Her  skill  in  "carving"  is 
thus  briefly  described  by  the  same  poet — 

" stricto  Medea  recludit 

Ease  senis  jugulum." 
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Like  another  Babylon,  vanish  hence? 

Must  towering:  prices  and  rents  sublime 

Thus  topple,  like  turrets  touched  by  time, — 

And  all ,  for  what  1  that  each  shirtless  oaf 

May  bolt,  for  breakfast,  a  larger  loaf! 

For  this  one  vulgar  purpose  alone 

Is  all  this  inelegant  mischief  done. 

For  this  poor  Knatchbull — hard  privation — 

Must  lower  a  peg  his  "  social  station  !" 

For  this,  even  lords,  (distressing  thought,) 

Will  soon  to  short  commons  all  be  brought ; 

Will  fall  with  their  wheat  so  much  per  quarter, 

And  get  to  look  blue  as  Bucky's  garter. 

And  stars  will  grow  pale  as  prices  fail. 

And  fees  in  tail  will  be  cut  off  for  sale, 

And  all  will  sink  by  a  sliding  scale, — 

As  *'  slips  o'er  its  slime  the  sleek  slug-snail,"* 

Nor  leave  one  corn  lord  high  and  hale, 

Though  they  flourish  now  to  tell  the  tale  ! 

Examiner. 


CORN    AND    CORN   LAWS. 

"Is  there  to  be  no  order  in  council,  then?" 
meets  one  at  every  turn,  but  never  an  answer  to 
the  question.  There  is  no  news  on  the  subject, 
but  only  rumors  scarcely  worth  notice,  and  abun- 
dance of  newspaper-writing.  Foremost  in  the  lat- 
ter has  been  the  Times ;  which  has  had  two  elabo- 
rate and  useful  papers  to  show  what  would  be  the 
probable  sources  for  importation  if  the  ports  were 
thrown  open  ;  a  compilation  from  materials  which 
are  not  published,  but  which,  we  are  made  to  un- 
derstand, have  been  collected  with  great  care, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  We  will  rapidly  state 
the  general  results.  The  principal  countries  of  the 
west  and  south  of  Europe  are  at  no  time  exporters 
of  wheat.  In  France  the  present  crop  is  probably 
not  below  the  average,  but  also  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  other 
food.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  harvest  has  been  in- 
different. Hungary  is  blessed  with  abundance ; 
but  that  will  be  all  required  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  other  Austrian  dominions.  The 
stock  at  Trieste  has  never  been  so  much  reduced 
as  it  is  now.  In  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  Moldavia  the  scarcity  is  great.  The  usu- 
ally fertile  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland  are  this 
year  importing.  Sweden  and  Norway  seldom 
grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  but  this 
year  Denmark  has  a  harvest  of  singular  abundance. 
Its  excess,  however,  though  large  for  so  small  a 
territory,  will  not  go  far  as  a  relief  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  other  countries.  Europe,  therefore,  will 
supply  but  little  in  our  time  of  need :  what  of 
America?  There  the  harvest  has  been  excellent, 
the  crop  of  Indian  corn  especially  abundant.  The 
consequences  of  the  potato  disease  are  less  severely 
felt  in  that  region.  But  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural produce  available  for  exportation  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion almost  outstrips  the  progress  of  tillage  :  the 
percentage  of  the  export  as  compared  with  the 
'population  and  gross  produce  has  decreased  since 
the  end  of  last  century ;  and  the  whole  surplus 
produce  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries, 
including  Canada,  is  in  fact  grown  in  the  territo- 
ries north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  far  from  the 
shipping-ports  of  the  Atlantic.     For  some  years  to 

*  A  line  borrowed,  with  but  little  alteration,  from  one 
of  the  Lake  poets,  the  original  being  as  follows  : — 

**  Slow  sliding  o'er  its  slime  the  slippery  sleek  slug-snail." 


come  it  will  not  exceed  twelve  millions  of  bushels, 
or  1,500,000  quarters  ;  and  the  largest  importation 
direct  to  England,  that  of  1840,  a  year  of  uncom- 
mon abundance,  was  615,972  bushels  of  wheat  and 
620,919  barrels  of  flour.  The  effect  of  our  corn- 
laws  has  been  to  render  this  trade  with  us  variable 
and  uncertain — dependent  on  casualties,  and  not 
deliberately  provided  for. 

The  subject  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  demands 
especial  attention.  Maize  is  eaten  both  green  and 
ripe  :  we  have  never  tasted  the  green,  so  lauded  by 
Cobbett  :  but  the  preparations  of  the  meal  have 
always  seemed  to  our  taste  far  from  palatable  : 
however,  it  is  a  wholesome  grain,  and  almost  as 
nutritious  as  wheat.  The  growth  of  it  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  most  surprisingly  abundant — fifty  or 
sixty  millions  of  quarters  annually,  with  a  popula- 
tion not  exceeding  twenty  millions.  Not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  that  quantity  is  exported  :  in  1844 
the  quantity  was  825,106  bushels  in  grain  and 
404,008  barrels  in  meal.  It  is  in  fact  devoted  to 
the  fattening  of  pork ;  in  which  shape  it  is  admissi- 
ble to  our  provision-market,  while  the  grain  itself 
is  excluded  from  our  ports  by  the  operation  of  the 
corn-laws.  It  could  be  delivered  at  Liverpool  at 
165.  a  quarter,  or  at  most  205.  "  But  the  duty  im- 
posed on  this  grain  by  the  existing  corn-laws  of 
England  is  the  same  as  the  duty  on  barley — that  is 
to  say,  ll5.  per  quarter  when  the  price  is  below 
265.,  and  so  on  diminishing  by  the  usual  scale  till 
the  price  is  375.  and  the  duty  l5. :  this  amounts  in 
reality  to  a  fixed  duty  of  ll5.,  since  no  such  grain 
is  likely  to  be  imported  at  all  at  a  price  above 
265." 

Thus  it  appears  that  no  irery  great  amount  of 
corn  is  available — that,  however  abruptly  we  might 
"  open  the  ports,"  not  much  would  enter  them. 
The  measure  might  be  imposing,  and  even  consola- 
tory to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  as  showing  a  de- 
sire to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done ;  but  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  benefit  derivable  would  be 
very  large.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  longer  such  a  measure  is  delayed,  the  more 
the  small  available  supply  will  be  diminished  ;  since 
other  coimtries  are  competing  with  us  for  it,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  closing  their  ports  against  the 
emission  of  grain. 

If  these  considerations  blunt  the  desire  for  any 
hasty  "  opening  of  the  ports,"  they  say  nothing  for 
the  corn-laws  generally.  Quite  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Cobden  puts  a  legitimate  question  when  he  asks 
why  a  law  for  "  protection"  should  be  abrogated 
when  a  protection  most  is  needed — why  a  law  pro- 
fessing to  secure  plenty  should  be  set  aside  in  time 
of  dearth?  In  fact,  the  new  corn-law  has  broken 
down.  We  now  recognize  its  most  positive  work- 
ing as  a  means  of  preventing  the  growth  of  corn 
for  the  English  market  in  America,  and  compelling 
the  maize  which  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  sans- 
potato  Irish  to  be  bestowed  upon  pigs  in  the  wilds 
of  the  far  west.  Whether  the  ports  be  opened  or 
not  for  a  supply  that  is  now  nonexistent,  the  corn- 
laws  are  equally  doomed  ;  for  they  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  that  supply,  and  we  find  by  bitter  expe- 
rience that  we  are  not  independent  of  it.  We 
have  tried  that  game  once  too  often,  and  may  we 
get  safely  through  the  experiment ! 

The  minister  must  be  as  deeply  imbued  with 
these  conclusions  as  any  other  man.  We  can  con- 
ceive that  the  very  sense  of  the  fact  may  form  one 
of  his  difliculties  in  acting  on  the  conviction.  It  is 
shrewdly  suspected,  particularly  by  his  hostile 
"  friends,"  that  he  has  in  his  heart  condemned  the 
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corn-laws  to  be  abolished  on  fit  occasion  ;  and 
whenever  he  does  so,  the  howl  will  be  raised,  that 
the  occasion  is  a  mere  pretext.  The  actual  neces- 
sity for  the  measure,  therefore,  and  the  peremptory 
wish  of  the  people,  must  be  glaringly  apparent  be- 
fore he  can  move  with  safety.  We  believe  that  he 
need  not  fear  ;  that  a  bold  course  would  be  justified 
by  its  own  success,  and  bear  down  opposition. 
But  an  excess  of  discretion  is  the  premier's  beset- 
ting sin.  He  has  sometimes  carried  caution,  in  the 
form  of  inaction,  to  a  pitch  of  fool  hardiness.  The 
opening  of  the  ports  by  a  coup-de-main  would  be 
comparatively  a  small  measure ;  but  he  cannot  be 
too  diligent  in  making  known  to  the  corn^growing 
countries  of  the  globe  that  the  impediment  of  the 
corn-laws  is  to  be  swept  away. — Spectator^  I5th 
Nov. 


What  to  do  with  the  Rotten  Potatoes. — 
Pay  the  repeal  rent  and  O'Connell  tribute  with 
them,  as  in  kind. — Examiner. 

Potatoes. — The  scientific  commissioners  have 
made  two  more  reports  on  the  potato  disease.  In 
one  they  briefly  state  that  very  successful  results 
have  attended  the  immersion  of  diseased  potatoes 
in  bog-water,  which  appears  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  distemper.  The  other  report,  which  seems 
to  be  the  last  of  the  present  series,  is  more  com- 
prehensive. We  compress  its  principal  points 
together — 

In  its  present  form  the  disease  is  certainly  of 
modern  origin.  The  original  cause  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  well-established  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial 
weather,  which  has  this  year  characterized  the 
north  of  Europe ;  to  which  region,  with  North 
America,  the  distemper  appears  to  be  limited. 
Potatoes  planted  early  in  the  season,  or  in  dry 
elevated  districts,  are  more  healthy  than  those 
planted  later.  Presuming  these  conclusions  to  be 
right,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  alarm  as  to  the 
crop  next  year,  except  in  the  remote  chance  of  an 
equally  unfavorable  season  occurring.  In  pro- 
viding seed  for  a  future  year,  such  potatoes  as 
have  resisted  the  tendency  to  decay  during  the 
winter  may  safely  be  used  ;  though  it  would  be 
better  not  to  employ  them  unless  it  be  necessary ; 
and  they  should  be  rubbed  with  lime-dust.  There 
are  no  satisfactory  evidences  in  support  of  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  potato  has  arrived  at  a 
state  of  general  debility,  and  that  the  crop  will 
continue  liable  to  disease  like  the  present,  until 
new  varieties  shall  have  been  raised  from  true 
seed.  Concurrent  testimony  points  out  the  Irish 
*'  cup"  variety  as  that  which  has  suffered  least 
from  the  attack.  The  replenishing  of  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  potatoes  by  seeds  firmed  in  the 
flower  is  an  operation  only  to  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully in  a  garden,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  small 
cultivator.  The  practice  of  autumn-planting  is 
earnestly  recommended,  as  offering  additional  ad- 
vantages of  security.  The  planting  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  time  before  the  end  of  January. 
The  commissioners  promise  hereafter  further  re- 
ports on  the  more  abtrusely  scientific  branches  of 
the  subject. 

The  reports  from  the  Continent  are  more  favor- 
able than  they  have  been.  It  is  now  said  that 
France,  Greece,  and  Italy,  are  safe  from  the 
appearance  of  the  disease;  and  though  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  have  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  late  season,  there 


appears  to  be  no  ground  for  apprehension  of  a  posi- 
tive dearth  in  any  country  of  the  Continent. 

Among  the  suggestions  of  remedies,  Father 
Mathew  recommends  the  substitution  of  oats  for 
potatoes — 

"  There  are  oats  enough  in  Ireland  to  fee(\  the 
whole  population  until  the  next  liarvest.  If  land- 
lords allow  their  tenants  to  thrash  their  oats,  post- 
pone their  demand  for  rent,  and  let  distillation  from 
grain  be  prohibited,  all  anxiety  and  fear  lest  there 
should  be  a  famine  will  vanish.  The  distillers  can 
manufacture  rotten  potatoes  into  brandy,  and  leave 
grain,  the  merciful  gift  of  a  good  God,  to  be  for 
the  purpose  designed  by  divine  providence." — 
Spectator. 

THE  SPANISH  MARRIAGE. 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  the  king  of  the  French, 
perhaps  the  aim  towards  which  he  has  most  la- 
bored, and  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  most,  has 
been  to  ingratiate  himself  with  some  of  the  older 
or  eastern  courts  of  Europe.  With  this  view,  he 
has  condescended  and  manoeuvred  in  a  thousand 
ways,  having  been  often  ready,  not  perhaps  to 
sacrifice  to  this  hope  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
but  certainly  to  curtail,  weaken,  and  endanger  it. 
If  Louis  Philippe  was  but  half  faithful  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  if  he  has  set  up  Conser- 
vative parties  of  his  own  in  the  constitutional 
countries  of  the  south  where  he  has  influence,  this 
was  done,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prove  to  the 
absolutist  courts  how  truly  monarchic  the  French 
court  system  was,  and  how  able  and  zealous  to 
combat  and  keep  down  popular  exigences  and 
parties. 

So  high  were  the  hopes  of  the  French  court  in 
this  respect  at  one  time,  that  it  dreamed  even  of 
intermarrying  with  the  great  courts.  Its  princes 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  visited  German  capitals  in 
search  of  spouses.  They  would  have  gone  to  St. 
Petersburg  itself,  had  the  czar  held  up  a  little 
finger  of  invitation.  But  during  the  whole  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign  these  efforts  of  Louis  Philippe 
have  utterly  failed,  and  now  the  French  princes, 
however  numerous  and  active,  never  venture  east- 
ward of  the  Rhine.  They  traverse  the  ocean, 
wander  from  Brussels  to  Pampeluna,  and  leave 
their  cards  at  Windsor;  but  even  to  Vienna  or 
Berlin  we  never  henr  of  their  venturing. 

This  is  owing-  mainly  to  the  indomitable  will  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  keeps  unchanged  his 
distrust  of  France,  and  of  the  dynasty  which  the 
events  of  1830  raised  to  its  throne.  However 
little  the  sympathy  we  may  have  with  the  czar 
and  his  abominable  system  of  government,  still  we 
cannot  but  confess  that  we  owe,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  pacific  conduct  of  France  to  the  salutary  cau- 
tion inspired  by  the  tacit  hostility  of  Russia. 

This  rivalry  between  France  and  Russia  is  still 
lively,  as  we  iriay  perceive  from  the  assiduity  with 
which  the  French  government  journals  record 
Russian  reverses  in  the  Caucasus.  There  is  evi- 
dently some  new  cause  of  enmity  and  opposition 
in  addition  to  the  old  and  standing  one.  This  new 
cause  is  no  other  than  the  attempt  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe to  bring  Spain  and  its  young  queen,  recog- 
nized, into  the  circle  of  European  sovereigns, 
whilst  Russia  as  resolutely  is  determind  to  exclude 
her. 

The  principal  move  of  Louis  Philippe  was  to 
propose  a  Neapolitan  marriage,  and  thereby  con- 
ciliate Austria,  which  is  so  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Naples,  and  has  such  power  over  ii ;  but 
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Austria  will  not  lake  the  bait,  but  insists  on  the 
rights  of  Don  Carlos,  or  at  least  on  the  preten- 
sions of  his  son  to  espouse  the  queen.  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  who  holds  the  soul  of  the  penitent 
Christina  in  his  hands  by  his  power  of  absolution, 
declares  for  Carlos  too  ;  and  Louis  Philippe  raps 
in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  Neapolitan  palace,  beg- 
ging  that  a  young  Bourbon  be  sent  to  espouse 
Isabella.  The  Court  of  Naples  might  have  been 
wavering;  but  lo  !  the  entire  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg pours  upon  it,  with  all  the  splendor  of 
Northern  Imperialism,  and  French  councils  are  of 
course  exiled  from  Naples  for  the  nonce. 

A  well-informed  Madrid  paper  assures  its  readers 
that  Mr.  Biilwer,  as  Lord  Aberdeen's  envoy,  has 
forbid  the  banns  between  the  Duke  de  Montpen- 
sier  and  the  Infanta,  younger  sister  of  the  queen, 
until  such  time  as  the  latter  shall  be  married  and 
have  offspring — a  singular  but  not  unwise  piece  of 
impertinence.  The  Infanta  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  personage,  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  is 
said  to  be  very  anxious  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
preliminaries.  As  these  are  no  less  than  the  mar- 
riage of  the  elder  and  royal  sister,  every  effort  is 
to  be  made  for  solving  this  latter  enigma. 

But  the  presence  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  Sicily 
seems  to  render  the  Neapolitan  match  hopeless. 
The  Prince  of  Lucca,  another  Bourbon,  is  affianced 
to  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  So  that 
nothing  seems  left  for  the  '*  innocent  Isabella," 
save  a  Cobourg  or  a  son  of  Don  Francisco.  The 
latter  has  taken  a  step  in  public  estimation,  by 
snubbing  and  half  insulting  the  marine  minister, 
Armero,  who  went  down  lo  Cadiz  to  persuade  him 
to  sail  to  the  Philippines.  Prince  Henry  turned 
the  high  admiral,  Armero,  out  of  his  ship,  and 
bade  him  go  himself  considerably  farther.  A  few 
more  traits  of  the  kind  will  make  Prince  Henrique 
a  hero. — Examiner,  8  Nov. 


An  Effect  of  Railways. — The  head  of  the 
passport  office  at  Ostend,  says  the  Times,  has 
announced  that  in  future,  persons  entering  Belgium 
either  by  that  route  or  by  Antwerp,  will  not  be 
required  to  produce  passports.  This  remission  is 
understood  to  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  old  regulations,  now  that  travelling 
by  railway  has  come  so  much  into  use  ;  and  hence 
a  further  relaxation  of  it  may  be  soon  looked  for. 


Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  M.  P.,  has  authorized  the 
Times  to  state  that  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation," 
the  authorship  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  so 
many  persons,  was  not  written  by  him.  The  fur- 
ther intimation  that  the  honorable  baronet  is  en- 
gaged in  another  work  of  a  not  dissimilar  charac- 
ter we  are  still  disposed  to  believe. — Falmouth 
Packet. 


THE    BOURBONS. 

Observant  people,  even  in  the  precincts  of 
courts,  have  begun  to  discover  that  a  dogmatic 
education,  one  which  teaches  to  believe  and  to  con- 
fide, not  to  reason,  has  a  tendency  to  brutify  arace 
and  produce  its  degeneration.  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  since  many  eminent  minds  in  our 
own  days,  struck  with  the  danger  of  the  national 
and  individual  mind  being  left  to  free  ratiocination, 
have  adopted  in  terror  the  contrary  principle  of  au- 
thority, nay,  would  prefer  seeking  at  the  old  shrine 
of  Rome  to  going  altogether  without  it. 


We  have  no  intention  of  going  into  so  wide  a 
question,  but  merely  that  of  remarking  that  the 
desired  experhnent  has  been  more  fully  tried  upon 
royal  races  than  upon  any  other.  It  seems  indis- 
putable that  all  princes  and  princely  families,  devo- 
ted and  confined  to  dogmatic  education,  that  is,  to 
be  the  unreasoning  recipients  of  certain  principles 
in  religion  and  politics,  have  turned  to  idiotism,  or 
to  a  state  approaching  it. 

This  is  exemplified  to  a  most  melancholy  degree 
by  the  Bourbons  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Politi- 
cians of  all  courts  and  parts  are  anxiously  engaged 
in  the  important  matter  of  finding  a  husband  for  the 
young  Queen  of  Spain.  His  majesty  of  the  French 
is  most  anxious  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  in  their 
old  posts  and  possessions  the  family  of  Bourbon, 
and  he  has  accordingly  set  up  the  pretension  that 
the  hand  of  the  Spanish  queen  shall  be  given  to  no 
other.  Without  exactly  acquiescing  in  the  preten- 
sion, the  other  courts  reply  :  "A  Bourbon,  if  you 
please,  but  not  of  your  family,  for  we  cannot  ad- 
mit, even  in  contingencies,  the  too  close  union  of 
the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms." 

Accordingly  there  has  been  a  general  review  of 
all  the  young  Bourbons.  Nor  have  they  been 
wanting  in  number.  The  race  is  prolific.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  a  presentable  specimen  ; 
for  it  seems  that  out  of  the  score  no  one  can  be 
found  with  intellect  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
share  in  the  delicate  task  of  founding  a  constitu- 
tional empire.  In  vain  does  the  queen  mother 
plead  that  brains,  especially  in  husbands,  are  an 
incumbrance,  and  that  the  best  monarchs  have 
done  without.  She  is  told,  in  contradiction,  that 
there  are  now  crises  in  the  life  of  every  prince, 
which  require  intellect  and  manly  qualities  to 
get  through  with  dignity  at  least,  if  not  always 
with  success.  Louis  Philippe  himself  admits  this. 
The  days  are  past  in  which  a  disciple  of  the  monks 
could  reign  with  unction,  and  go  down  to  posterity 
with  the  name  of  the  Desired  or  the  Beloved. 

In  the  sifting  of  the  Bourbon  princes  the  least 
incapable  have  been  put  forward,  and  there  are 
Prince  Trapani  of  Naples,  Prince  Henry,  son  of 
the  Infante,  and  young  Carlos  of  exile.  But  Tra- 
pani and  Carlos  have  both  been  reared  in  the  "cel- 
lular system"  of  princely  education,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  dangerous  party  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  feared  that  neither  prince  would  make  a 
sufficiently  respectable  automaton.  Henrique,  duke 
of  Seville,  is  of  better  promise,  but  the  imbecility 
of  his  father  and  of  his  family  in  general  descends 
to  him  in  reputation,  and  the  public  have  no  hopes, 
and  consequently  no  affections.  Count  Bresson, 
the  French  Envoy,  who  fills  the  post  of  the  young 
queen's  political  duenna,  is  so  dreadfully  fearful 
and  fidgety  about  the  preservation  of  that  rickety 
thing  called  French  influence,  that  no  candidate  is 
French  enough  for  him  ;  so  that,  what  between  the 
nullity  of  the  suitors,  the  selfish  fears  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  the  indifference  of  the  public.  Queen 
Isabella  may  rival  our  Elizabeth  in  every  quality 
save  that  of  glory. 

Independent  of  the  marriage,  however,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  Louis  Philippe  to  call  an 
assembly  of  the  Bourbon  family,  at  least  of  such 
members  of  it  as  he  has  not  proscribed,  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  the  melancholy  effects  of  "  cellular 
education,"  which  is  more  destructive  to  the  per- 
petuation and  intellectual  vigor  of  royal  races  than 
intermarriages  or  the  evil.  He  can  contrast  his 
own  family  with  those  princely  ones  of  Madrid, 
Naples,  and  Lucca.     He  may  contrast  the  princes 
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of  Prussia  with  those  of  Austria,  and  the  freely 
educated  princes  of  Austria  with  those  not  so.  He 
can  prove  with  ease  that  revolutions  and  the  over- 
throw of  monkery  and  Jesuit  preceptors  are  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  royal 
races  as  of  nations. — Examiner,  Nov.  15. 


LADY    HP:STER    STANHOPE  S    FUNERAL. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer : 

A  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  burial  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  from  the  pen  of  a  young 
American  clergyman,  vi^ho  performed  her  funeral 
ceremonies,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  many  commentators  upon  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  that  lady,  whose  singularities,  nay,  even 
whose  misfortunes,  seem  to  have  afforded  the 
greater  part  of  them  matter  for  ridicule  and  sar- 
casm instead  of  pity.  In  a  very  different  spirit 
was  the  letter  penned  from  which  I  purpose  to 
ttiake  some  extracts,  thinking  4hey  may  be  accep- 
table to  many  of  your  readers,  who  will  not  find  a 
Subject  for  mirth  in  the  weaknesses  which  in- 
creased apon  her  solitary  old  age  and  her  singular 
position.  These  appear  to  have  been  treasured  up 
by  her  dismissed  physician,  to  be  used  for  purposes 
best  known  to  himself,  when  she,  the  object  of 
them,  cannot  hear  or  answer  his  calumnious  flip- 
pancies. 

Who  could  be  secure  in  their  converse  with  their 
dependants  if  the  one  that  they  trusted  in  their 
most  unguarded  moinents,  ahd  in  the  presence  of 
"whom  they  indulged  in  the  freest  expression  of 
their  thoughts,  was  prepared  to  have  them  "  writ- 
ten down  V  Many  a  one  besides  Dogberry  would 
find  himself  "  written  down  an  ass,"  who  has 
passed  through  life  with  a  very  different  repu- 
tation. But  to  the  letter,  which  was  published 
in  the  "  New  York  American"  of  the  18th  Aug., 
1840. 

The  writer  was  invited  by  the  British  consul 
at  Beyroot  to  accompany  him  to  Lady  Hester's 
late  residence  to  perform  her  funeral  obsequies. 
He  says  : 

"  It  was  ten  at  night  when  we  arrived.  An 
-armed  sentinel  rudely  demanded  who  we  were, 
and  immediately  introduced  us  when  his  question 
had  been  answered.  *  *  *  We  reached  the 
place  where  the  body  lay  :  it  was  an  open  court, 
between  two  rooms,  and  upon  a  low  bench  lay  the 
corpse,  covered  with  a  dark  cloth,  dipped  in  some 
kind  of  spirit.  She  had  evidently  been  sick  a  long 
time,  and  had  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  the  very 
extreme  of  emaciation.  Her  mouth  had  been 
Suffered  to  fall  open,  and  some  of  her  poor  ser- 
vants had  filled  it  with  small  scarlet  flowers, 
which,  at  first  sight,  and  seen  by  the  dim  light  of 
a  small  taper,  looked  like  blood,  and  sent  a  shiver 
through  my  nerves  like  an  ague. 

"  What  a  group  of  dismal  objects!  There  lay 
the  wreck  of  beauty,  wit,  and  learning,  which  had 
adorned  and  enlivened  the  family  of  Pitt,  and 
shone  in  the  Court  of  St.  James.  *  *  *  That 
group  of  half-clothed  blacks,  now  her  only  female 
attendants  !  Those  fine-looking  Moslem  Arabs 
had  composed  her  household  !  Not  one  European, 
male  or  female,  in  her  whole  family  I  Not  one 
Christian,  native  or  foreign,  I  was  told,  was  with 
her,  in  her  last  days  !  She  must  have  suffered 
greatly  ;  and  where  is  the  heart  that  would  not 
have  felt,  and  the  eye  that  could  have  restrained 
the  tear  of  compassion  ? 


"  So  long  a  time  having  elapsed  since  her  death, 
and  the  weather  being  extremely  hot,  the  consul 
desired  to  have  the  burial  take  place  immediately. 
A  coffin  (a  rudely  constructed  box)  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  her  ladyship  had  given  directions  to  be 
buried  in  a  vault  in  her  garden.  The  Arab  ser- 
vants put  her  body  in  the  box,  nailed  down  the 
cover  with  stones  in  the  absence  of  hammers,  and 
with  great  noise  carried  the  corpse  to  its  lonely 
grave.  By  the  aid  of  lanterns  we  threaded  the 
densely  shaded  walks  of  her  garden  until  we 
reached  a  large  oblong  arbor,  covered  with  jas- 
mine, and  surrounded  with  tall  rose-bushes.  In 
the  south  end  of  this  arbor  she  had  many  years  ago 
built  a  vault  for  the  body  of  a  young  Frenchman, 
for  whom  she  had  a  great  affection,  and  whose 
father  was  in  her  service.  Here  she  had  com- 
manded her  servants  to  bury  her,  and  they  had 
accordingly  broken  up  the  cover,  gathered  out  the 
bones  of  the  boy,  and  placed  them  in  a  pile  at  the 
head  of  the  vault.  Into  one  of  these  bones  the  ser- 
vant had  thrust  a  lighted  taper,  dimly  revealing 
death's  grimmest  features.  I  read  the  solemn  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  body  was 
placed  in  its  narrow  house,  '  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes.'  The  bones  of  the  boy  were  gathered 
up,  put  into  a  basket,  and  deposited  in  one  end  of 
the  vault.  It  was  just  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  our  '  heavy  task  was  done,'  and  we  returned 
with  sad  and  solemn  thoughts. 

"  In  the  morning  I  accompanied  the  consul 
through  the  premises,  while  his  dragoman  took  an 
inventory  of  the  goods.  We  examined  thirty-five 
rooms,  most  of  which  she  had  built  ;  and,  besides 
these,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  small  closets 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  lumber.  There  were 
no  jewels  nor  any  plate  found — not  even  a  watch — 
but  there  was  the  mare,  mentioned  by  Lamartine, 
with  the  mysterious  saddle  on  her  back,  and  by 
her  side  the  one  of  pure  white.  *  *  *  This 
natural  saddle,  by  the  way,  is  no  more  than  a  mal- 
conformation  of  the  back-bone.  I  remember  once 
seeing  the  same  thing  in  America.  Poor  beasts! 
who  now  will  care  for  them  and  tend  them  as  they 
have  always  been  tended  "?  No  one  has  ever  rid- 
den them  ;  they  are  now  old  and  tender,  and  quite 
useless.  I  felt  more  pity  for  them  than  for  any- 
thing I  saw  about  the  house.  Perhaps  this  was 
owing  to  the  absence  of  anything  which  could 
awaken  sorrow,  and  they  had  been  the  objects  of 
their  mistress'  greatest  solicitude.  They  stared  at 
the  consul  and  myself,  not  having  seen  a  stranger 
for  many  years."^  #  #  *  'p^g  gardens  were 
very  beautiful,  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  had 
been  kept  in  perfect  order."     *     *     * 

So  closed  the  mortal  career  of  the  favorite  niece 
and  confidential  friend  of  William  Pitt,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  illustrious  Chatham.  Per- 
haps you  will  regard  this  communication  as  a 
suitable  close  to  your  notice  of  this  highly-gifted 
but  singularly-constituted  lady. 

An  Englishwoman. 


Barrage  of  the  Nile. — By  accounts  from  Alexan- 
dria to  the  9th  instant,  we  learn  that  the  viceroy  has 
given  definite  orders  to  the  French  engineer,  Mougel, 
to  begin  the  stupendous  work  of  the  barrage  of  the 
Nile,  which  will  cost  his  highness  at  the  lowest 
estimate  3,000,000  dollars.  This  undertaking,  by 
draining  the  pacha's  treasury,  will  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  a  railroad  in  the  Desert  between  Cairo 
and  Suez. 


Thiers'  histories. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise.      Par  A. 

Thiers  et  F.  Bodin.  8vo.  Paris.  Yols.  1  and 
2,  1823  ;  vols.  3  and  4,  1824  ;  vols.  5  and  6, 
1825  ;  vols.  7,  8,  9,  10,  1827. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Moolution   de  France.     Par.  M. 

Thiers.   10  vols.  8vo.  2d  edition.  Paris,  1828. 

3.  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  V Empire.     Par.  A. 

Thiers,  Ancien  President  du  Conseil  des  Min- 
istres,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes, 
et  de  rAcademie  Frangaise.  Vols.  1,  2,  3, 
4.     8vo.  Paris,  1845. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  be  able — we  are  sure 
that  there  are  superabundant  materials — to  demol- 
ish utterly  and  irretrievably  M.  I'hiers'  credit  as 
an  historian.  Whatever  of  praise  may  be  due  to 
lively  talents  and  great  art,  exclusively  and  with- 
out exception  or  scruple,  employed  to  misrepresent 
and  falsify  en  gros  et  en  detail  every  subject  he 
touches,  we  will  not  deny  him  ;  but  we  most  de- 
liberately and  conscientiously  believe,  and  shall, 
we  trust,  produce  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
our  raaders,  that  in  the  fourteen  octavo  volumes  of 
his  histories  now  before  us  there  is  not  one  single 
page — hardly  one  line — of  sincere  and  unadulter- 
ated truth. 

We  may  seem  to  owe  an  apology  to  our  read- 
ers for  not  having  sooner  undertaken  this  task — 
but  we  have  both  reason  and  precedent  for  our 
silence.  We  find  that  our  most  popular  Parisian 
contemporary — calling  itself,  we  know  not  why, 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs — prefaces  an  article  of  the 
current  year  on  M.  Thiers'  historical  works  writ- 
ten by  M.  Sante-Beuve,  o^  x\\q  Acad tnne  Francaise ^ 
an  avowed  friend  and  panegyrist  of  M.  Thiers, 
with  a  confession  of  a  similar  neglect.  When  he 
whom  a  party  among  our  neighbors  affect  to  call  a 
great  historian,  and  still  greater  minister,  and  who 
is,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  "the  child  and  champion" 
of  the  Revolution,  has  been  so  overlooked  by  his 
own  critical  coterie,  the  inattention  of  London  re- 
viewers might  pass  for  venial.  But  in  truth  there 
has  been  no  neglect  of  M.  Thiers'  work  on  either 
side  of  the  channel.  It  attracted  early  and  consid- 
erable notice  by  its  lively  style,  and  a  certain  air  of 
originality  and  pretence  of  candor  which  he  had 
the  tact  and  talent  to  assume ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
varnish,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  patronage 
under  which  it  made  its  appearance,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written,  gave  it  the  character — not 
of  a  serious  and  conscientious  history — but  of  a 
bookseller's  speculation  on  the  state  of  political 
parties  in  France.  No  one,  in  fact,  looked  upon 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  branch  of  the  genera] 
conspiracy  then  at  work  against  the  elder  Bourbons 
— a  paradoxical  apology  for  the  old  revolution,  and 
a  covert  provocation  to  a  new  one ;  and  this  was, 
we  are  satisfied,  its  chief  motive — though  there 
was,  of  course,  something  of  literary  ambition  and 
something  more  of  pecuniary  speculation  mixed  up 
with  it.  It  appeared,  too,  with  a  very  ambiguous 
aspect — the  first  livraison  of  two  volumes  bore  the 
joint  names  of  A.  Thiers  and  Felix  Bodin — Bodin 
being  a  young  litterateur  employed  by  the  book- 
sellers in  manufacturing  a  series  of  historical 
abridgments,  who  was  willing  to  introduce  his  still 
younger  and  more  obscure  friend  Thiers  into  this 
species  of  manufacture.  The  account  given  by  M. 
Quevrard,  in  his  elaborate  history  of  French  Bib- 
liography, is  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  two  volumes  were  written  in  com- 
mon with  M.  Bodin,  but  M.  Thiers  having  subse- 
quently retouched  them,  the  name  of  M.  Bodin  was 
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omitted  from  the  title-pages  of  the  later  editions. 
We  are  assured  by  a  well  informed  authority  that 
this  work  was  originally  composed  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  and  was  comprised  at  first  in  four 
small  volumes  in  eighteens,  which  were  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  series  of  Historical  Abridgments 
published  by  Le  Cointe  and  Durey.  But  these 
booksellers,  thinking  that  a  better  thing  might  be 
made  of  the  book,  cancelled  the  four  volumes  in 
18mo.  as  waste  paper,  and  it  reappeared  with  large 
additions,  in  an  8vo.  shape,  as  the  History  of  the 
Revolution." — Quevrard,  tit.  Thiers. 

M.  Sante-Beuve,  in  the  article  which  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  merit  of  the  first  livraison, 
still  less  flattering : — 

"  The  idea  was  Bodin's — who  urged  it  upon 
Thiers,  and  seeing  him  working  so  well  at  it,  re- 
signed his  cooperation  with  a  good  grace.  Bodin 
was  a  man  of  some  information,  but  of  little  power 
of  mind — but  he  had  acquired  in  that  quai't  d'hcure 
of  1823  a  considerable  reputation,  so  that  his  name 
was,  in  a  case  of  need,  {an  hesoin,)  a  species  of  au- 
thority and  even  patronage.  This  auxiliary  name 
therefore  was  thus  associated  with  that  of  M. 
Thiers  in  the  first  volume,  but  disappeared  from  the 
third.  In  these  first  two  volumes  it  is  evident  that 
the  young  historian  was  only  a  tyro,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  either  method  or  originality.  Like 
most  historians,  after  a  study  more  or  less  adequate 
of  the  facts,  after  inquiries  soon  and  easily  satis- 
fied, and  having  said  at  once  "  man  siege  est  fait,'''' 
he  gets  out  of  the  scrape  by  his  style — by  the  dra- 
matic interest  of  the  narrative,  and  by  some  bril- 
liant portraits.  The  publication  of  these  two  vol- 
umes over,  M.  Thiers  felt  (and  he  himself  C07i/e55e5 
it  with  that  candor  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
superior  minds)  that  he  had  almost  everything  to 
learn  on  the  subject  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  a 
cursory  perusal  and  a  lively  arrangement  of  ma- 
terials and  memoirs  already  published — was  not  his- 
tory— such  as  he  was  capable  of  conceiving  it." — 
P.  223. 

This  certainly  looks  like  candor,  but  at  best 
would  only  be  candor  ii  la  Thiers,  which,  as  our 
readers  will  learn  by  and  bye,  is  never  more  than 
an  elusive  apology  for  faults  too  gross  to  be  either 
concealed  or  defended  :  we,  however,  strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  errors  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve  thus 
indicates  and  M.  Thiers  confesses,  are  not  the 
faults  that  we  should  complain  of,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  few  approaches  which  his  youth  and 
inexperience  made  to  truth  and  im})artiality — for 
we  find  that  M.  Thiers'  subsequent  corrections  of 
his  first  edition  seem  altogether  directed  towards 
ridding  his  book  of  such  disordantand  uncongenial 
qualities. 

M.  Thiers  is  now  in  the  course  of  publishing  a 
continuation  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,"  of  which 
four  volumes  have  appeared,  and  which,  with  less 
of  the  occasional  m.-rits  of  his  first  publication,  ex- 
hibits in  so  strong  a  degree  the  same  spirit  of  un- 
scrupulous partiality,  of  indefatigable  misrepresen- 
tations and  audacious  untruth,  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  delay  no  longer  our  exposure  of  this 
complicated  system  of  deception. 

In  the  case  of  productions  thus  undertaken  and 
carried  on — not  as  serious  history,  but  els  a  pecu- 
niary and  political  speculation,  and  to  serve  acci- 
dental and  personal  purposes — the  writer's  individ- 
ual circumstances  are  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  character  of  the  work,  that  both  M.  Thiers' 
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admirers  and  adversaries  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
face their  reviews  of  this  hooic  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life. 

We,  in  following-  this  example,  shall  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  any  mere  personality,  and  shall 
only  observe  on  those  circumstances  which  appear 
to  have  influenced  his  soi-disant  historical  la- 
bors. 

Louis*  Adolphe  Thiers  was  born  at  Marseilles 
on  the  IBth  of  April,  1797,  of  very  poor  parents — 
his  father  bein^,  we  are  told,  a  working  locksmith. 
This  topic  has  been  handled  invidiously  by  his  de- 
tractors, and  eulogistically  by  his  admirers,  to  an 
extent  which  we  cannot,  in  either  sense,  adopt.  In 
revolutionary  limes  sudden,  and  even  brilliant,  suc- 
cesses are  not  always  the  proof  of  merit :  they  are 
sometimes  the  very  reverse,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  result  of  accident ;  and  however  honorable  it 
may  be  to  the  individual  to  have  raised  himself  to 
eminence  from  a  very  low  origin,  it  rarely  happens 
that  he  can  emancipate  himself  altogether  from  the 
low  feelings  and  habits  in  which  he  was  brought 
up.  Of  this  Bonaparte  himself  was  to  the  last  a 
remarkable  example  ;  notwithstanding  his  educa- 
tion in  the  military,  and  therefore  nohle,  school  of 
Brienne,  he  never,  even  in  the  highest  of  his  ele- 
vation, could  get  rid  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  in- 
stincts of  his  early  humility ;  and  though  a  con- 
Tjueror  and  an  emperor,  he  never  was,  in  the  Eng- 
lish acceptation  of  that  term,  a  gentleman.  So  M. 
Thiers — advocate,  journalist,  historian,  minister, 
nay,  prime  minister — has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  essentially  un  feu  gamin ;  and  we  can  trace 
throughout  his  career  a  want  of  that  consistency, 
decorum,  and  measure  as  the  French  call  it — that 
discipline  of  mind,  manners,  and  principles,  which 
•can  rarely  be  learned  under  the  precarious  and 
'reckless  habits  of  low  life.  Whatever  favorable 
■training  the  young  mind  receives  in  such  a  case 
may  generally  be  traced  to  maternal  care  ;  so  in  this 
case,  we  are  told  that  the  mother  of  M.  Thiers, 
though  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  was  of  a  de- 
scent bourgeois  family,  related,  it  is  said,  though 
distantly,  to  the  two  poets  Chenier — Joseph,  the 
Jacobin  Tyrtaeus,  and  Andre,  his  victim  brother. 
By  her  connections  she  was  enabled  to  obtain  for 
her  boy  an  imperial  bourse,  or,  in  more  general 
language,  gratuitous  education  in  the  public  school 
of  Marseilles  ;  so  that  it  mjist  be  admitted  that  M. 
Thiers  may  naturally  remember  with  gratitude  the 
Imperial  regime.  Here  his  progress  is  said  to 
have  been  satisfactory  from  the  first,  and  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  course  brilliant,  though  of  the 
details  no  more  is  told  than  that  he  was  a  tolerable 
Latinist,!  ^"^  ^^at  he  studied  geometry  with  that 
taste  for  the  military  profession  with  which  Bo- 
naparte inoculated  the  rising  generation;  but  in 
1814-15  the  military  despot  fell,  and  Thiers,  like 
thousands  t)f  other  embryo  heroes,  had  to  look  out 

*  He  very  early  dropped  the  Louis,  as  savoring,  we 
presume,  too  much  of  royal  ism  ;  and  as  Ijouis  Philippe 
Egalili  had  done  before  him.  This  petty  subterfuge 
was  already  characteristic  of  the  man. 

t  We  have  some  doubt  as  to  his  classical  attainments. 
Of  the  "  bonnet  rous^e  "  of  the  Jacobins,  he  says,  "  a  nexc 
kind  of  ornament,  borrowed  from  the  Phrygians,  and 
which  Aarf  feecome  the  emblem  of  liberty"  (i.,  261.)  It 
was  not  new,  nor  borrowed  from  the  Phrygians  (see 
Prudhomme,  No.  141.)  The  woollen  cap  was  the  com- 
mon coiffure  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  a  cap  had  not 
now  become,  but  had  always  been,  the  emblem  of  the 
deified  Liberty  of  antiquity.  Again,  in  all  the  editions 
that  we  have  seen  of  his  History,  we  find  the  egregious 
blunder  of  confounding  ^Eschines  the  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  jEschylus  the  tragic  poet  (ix.,  401  ;)  which 
blunder  is  repeated  in  the  English  translation  (v.,  185.) 


for  another  profession  ;  and  his  narrow  circum- 
stances, as  well  perhaps  as  his  instinctive  literary 
taste,  naturally  led  him  to  that  which  is  in  f 'ranee 
of  the  easiest  access — the  bar.  We  cannot  now 
forbear  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  M.  Thiers  en  mili- 
taire ;  but  we  recollect  that  the  "  Historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  "  professes  to  have  learned  some- 
thing from  his  services  in  the  Hampshire  militia — 
and  from  the  superabundant  diligence  with  which 
the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution  loves  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  war,  it  is  evident  that 
he  fancies  that  he  had  a  vocation  in  that  direction, 
and  he  dreams,  perhaps,  that  if  the  peace  had  not 
imposed  upon  him  the  inferior  necessity  of  being 
only  prime  minister,  he  might,  himself,  have  been 
another  First  Consul. 

In  1815  he  removed  to  Aix,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
tribunal  of  the  department  and  of  the  schools  of 
law,  where  he  seems  to  have  looked  into  codes  and 
digests  no  more  than  was  just  necessary  to  pass  a 
slight  and  almost  nominal  examination,  while  his 
real  occupation  was  writing  literary  essays  and 
getting  up  political  mutinies  against  the  existing 
government — a  road  that  generally  leads  to  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  but  in  his  singular  case  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  the  capitol. 

"  M.  Thiers,  whose  ardent  and  ambitious  spirit 
seems  to  have  had  the  presentiment  of  a  brilliant 
futurity,  already  played  in  the  law  schools  the  part 
of  a  leader  of  the  party  :  he  harangued,  ranted,  and 
roared  against  the  restored  government — invoked 
the  recollection  of  a  republic  and  the  empire — be- 
came an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  professors — of 
alarm  to  the  police — and  of  enthusiasm  to  his  fel- 
low-students."—  Galarie  des  Contemporains  Illus- 
tres,  No.  2. 

At  Aix  he  formed  what  bur  classical  neighbors 
call  a  Pi/lades  and  Orestes  friendship  with  Mignet, 
a  young  man  whose  circumstances  were  very  simi- 
lar to  his  own — cultivating,  like  him,  small  litera- 
ture, and  propagating  ultra-liberalism  under  the 
guise  of  studjnng  the  law — like  him  producing  a 
"History  of  the  Revolution,"  and  like  him,  and 
chiefly  we  believe  by  his  patronage,  rewarded — 
though  not  in  so  eminent  a  degree — by  the  July 
dynasty,  with  honors  and  ofiices,  which  it  would  be 
a  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  a  revolting  contrast  with 
the  high  republican  sentiments  on  which  these  pa- 
triots founded  their  reputation.  About  this  time 
the  Academy  of  Aix  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best 
"  Eloge  of  Vauvenargues,"  a  metaphysical  and 
deistical  writer  of  the  last  century,  and  a  native  of 
that  town.  Thiers  contributed  an  essay — which, 
though  applauded,  was  not,  any  more  than  its 
competitors,  thought  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
the  adjudication  of  the  prize  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  year.  It  is  said  that  Thiers  owed  this  morti- 
fication to  his  having  allowed  the  secret  of  his  au- 
thorship to  transpire,  and  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
Academy  to  encourage  the  turbulent  young  lawyer, 
"  Ze  petit  Jacobin.''''  Not  disheartened,  however, 
he  next  year  sent  in  his  former  essay ;  hut  one 
from  an  unknown  hand  had  in  the  mean  while  ar- 
rived from  Paris,  which  was  so  decidedly  superior 
to  all  the  others,  that  the  academicians  hastened  to 
give  it  the  prize — though  the}'  awarded  Thiers  the 
second  place.  On  opening  the  sealed  packets  that 
contained  the  names  of  the  authors,  Thiers  was 
found  to  be  the  author  of  both  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond— to  the  mortification,  it  is  said,  of  the  academi- 
cians and  the  triumph  of  the  liberals.  This  work 
seems  to  us,  from  the  extracts  we  have  seen,  to  be 
a  respectable  coup  d^essai,  written  with  some 
thought,  in  an  easy  style,  and  peculiarly  free  from 
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the  affectation  and  bombast  which  are  the  common 
characteristics  of  the  French  ''  eloge.''^ 

M.  Thiers  had  before  this  been  called  to  the  bar  ; 
and  practised,  or  rather  endeavored  to  practise,  but 
with,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  temper  and 
his  studies,  very  little  success ;  and  so,  impatient 
of  an  obscure  and  humble  position,  he  and  his  bo- 
som friend  Mignet  set  out  in  September,  1821,  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  Paris — "  rich  in  hope  and  tal- 
ents, but  very  low  in  cash,"  Their  expedition  to 
the  capital  reminds  us  of  that  of  Johnson  and  Gar- 
rick  to  London,  and,  like  our  moralist,  their  chief, 
if  not  only  resource  was  a  recommendation  from 
some  friend  in  the  provincial  city  to  a  fellow-towns- 
man resident  in  Paris. 

This  patron  was  the  then  celebrated  deputy 
Manuel,  who,  like  themselves,  had  been  a  barrister 
at  Aix  :  elected  for  the  violence  of  his  liberalism 
into  Bonaparte's  chamber  of  the  100  days,  and 
subsequently  reelected  by  the  same  party,  he  was 
now  the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  orator  of  the 
opposition,  of  which  Lafitte,  then  considered  one 
of  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  Europe,  was  the  pat- 
ron, paymaster,  and,  we  believe,  the  chief  manager. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  even  at  this  time, 
Lafitte  must  have  suspected,  if  he  had  not  .actually 
begun  to  feel,  those  commercial  embarrassments 
which,  some  years  later,  ended  in  a  great  and 
somewhat  scandalous  bankruptcy  ;*  but,  as  always 
happens  in  such  desperate  cases,  he  was  not  on 
that  account  the  less  profuse  of  what  was  really 
other  people's  money,  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  another  revolution,  for  the  purpose — such 
was  his  predominant  and  almost  avowed  idea — of 
raising  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  The 
press,  which  had  been  so  utterly  enslaved  by  Bo- 
naparte, had,  like  the  prototype  of  Mind  in  the 
heathen  mythology,  started  at  once  into  life,  full 
grown  and  full  armed  ;  and  seeming  to  challenge 
not  liberty  only,  but  sovereignty,  it  became  the 
chief  engine  to  overthrow  the  only  French  govern- 
ment that  had  ever  allowed  it  anything  like  free- 
dom. Opposition  newspapers  were  founded  with 
the  double  object  of  influencing  public  opinion  and 
of  enlisting  and  rewarding  the  young  and  clever 
literary  adventurers  with  whom  the  system  of  cheap 
education  and  the  sudden  limitation  of  the  military 
profession  had  overstocked  society.  Manuel  re- 
commended his  two  young  patriots  to  Lafitte,  who 
very  soon  provided  for  them,  by  employing  Mignet 
in  the  Conrtpr,  and  Thiers  in  the  Constitutionnel. 
One  of  M.  Thiers'  young  friends,  Lo^ve  Wymar, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  "  very  modest" 
habitation — even  after  he  had  obtained  some  repu- 
tation among  his  associates — of  the  future  prime 
minister  at  France  : — 

"  I  clambered  up  the  innumerable  steps  of  the 
dismal  staircase  of  a  lodging-house  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dark  and  dirty  Passage  Montesquieu, 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  noisy  parts  of  Pa- 
ris. It  was  with  a  lively  feeling  of  interest  that  I 
opened,  on  the  fourth  story,  the  smoky  door  of  a 
little  room  which  is  worth  describing — its  whole 
furniture  being  an  humble  chest  of  drawers — a  bed- 
stead of  walnut-tree,  with  white  linen  curtains — 
two  chairs  and  a  little  black  table  with  rickety 
legs." — Homines  (VEtat  de  France. 

This  was  probably  as  good  accommodation  as 

*  It  was  proved  in  a  subsequent  suit  between  the  Bank 
of  France  and  the  house  of  Lafitte  &  Co.,  that  in  1828  the 
latter  were  already  insolvent  to  the  amount  of  about 
£400,000.  How  long  this  deficit  had  been  growing  up 
did  not  appear. — Deux  Ans  de  Regne,  p.  422. 


either  Johnson  or  Goldsmith  were  able  to  afford 
themselves  on  their  first  arrival  in  London — and  we 
are  induced  to  notice  it  only  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  humble  scenery  was  changed,  and  its 
striking  contrast  with  the  singular  elegance  of  M. 
Thiers'  private  residence  in  the  Place  St.  George, 
and  still  more  so  with  the  splendor  of  the  ministe- 
rial palace  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  first  publication  of  M.  Thiers,  of  which  wc 
have  any  notice,  will  appear  to  an  English  reader 
an  odd  dtbut  for  a  politician  of  such  eminence.  It 
was  a  biographical  essay  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  George 
Anne  Bellamy,  en  tete  of  the  "  Memoires"  of  that 
actress,  (1822.)  This  we  have  never  seen,  and  it 
is  now,  we  suppose,  a  curiosity.  He  must  also  at 
this  period  have  been  writing  his  *'  History,"  of 
which  two  volumes  were  published  in  1823,  in 
less,  it  seems,  than  two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris.  But  his  chief  employment  and  resource 
was  the  Constitutionnel,  in  the  columns  of  which 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  vivacity  and 
taste  of  his  literary  contributions,  and  by  the  vigor 
and  boldness  of  his  political  articles.  The  Consti- 
tutionnel rose  in  1825  to  16,250  subscribers,  the 
greatest  number  of  any  journal  in  Paris  ;  while  the 
Journal  des  Dthats,  written  in  a  moderating  and 
conservative  spirit,  had  only  13,000 — a  number, 
however,  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  journals  of 
Paris  put  together.  At  the  July  revolution  the 
Constitutionnel  had  reached  near  20,000,  while  the 
Dtbats  had  fallen  off  to  12,000  ;  and  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  pure  Royalist  journals  did  not  exceed 
5000.  This  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  political 
feeling  of  the  reading  public.  M.Thiers'  growing 
value  was  duly  appreciated.  M.  Lafitte  felt  that  he 
had  made  a  prize  :  he  introduced  him  into  the  high- 
er circles  and  confidence  of  his  party  ;  and  this  not 
only  flattered  M.  Thiers'  vanity  and  taste,  but  it 
extended  his  sphere  of  knowledge  and  of  thought, 
and  stimulated  at  once  his  diligence  and  his  en- 
ergy. 

Lafitte  was  a  light  and  giddy  man,  with  a  great 
flux  of  plausible  talk,  and  an  ultra-Gascon  vanity. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  him  tell  Eng- 
glishmen,  *'Je  suis  le  Fox  de  cepays-ci.''^  His  po- 
sition as  a  great  banker  gave  him  a  reputation  for 
solid  talents  which  he  never  possessed,  and  a 
degree  of  weight  and  authority  which  he  never 
deserved.  Whether  from  his  secret  financial 
transactions  with  Bonaparte,  which  Mere  very 
extensive — or  from  some  pique  against  the  re- 
stored family — or  from  higher  motives  of  political 
conviction — or  from  some  lower  and  more  personal 
influences  which  M'ere  subsequently  imputed  lo 
him — it  is  certain  that  he  very  early  "  a/^rA«z7" 
his  enmity  to  the  restoration  : — so  much  so  that  in 
1814  an  eminent  Englishman — lo  whom  he  was 
declaiming  in  that  strain — pleasantly  told  hin» 
"  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  House  of  La- 
fitte had  declared  war  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon.'''' When  subsequently  his  neglect  of  hi.^, 
business  and  the  expenses  of  his  political  intrigues 
had  involved' him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  was 
very  natural  that  he  should  become  more  and  more 
anxious  to  merge — or  excuse — or  perhaps  repair 
his  own  insolvency  in  a  general  confusion  ;  and 
he  was  not,  in  such  circumstances,  likely  to  forget 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  richest  subject 
in  Europe,  and  in  a  condition,  if  he  should  become 
King  of  France,  to  be  magnificently  grateful.*     It 

*  When  Louis  Philippe  found  himself  obliged  to  dis- 
miss the  Lafitte  ministry  in  March,  1831,  the  extent  of 
his  pecuniary  gratitude  to  M.  Lafitte  v/as  the  subject  of 
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is,  however,  within  our  own  knowledge  that  as 
early  as  1818,  when  his  great  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties could  hardly  have  commenced,  the  examples 
of  James  II.  and  William  III.  were  frequently  in 
his  mouth — and  we  have  little  doubt  that  from  this 
source  gradually  flowed  all  the  allusions  and  anal- 
ogies which  the  opposition  press  was  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  from  the  English  proceedings  in  1688. 

Charles  I. 

Unpopularity  of  the  Queen. 
The  Long  Parliament. 
Flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Trial  and  execution. 
Government  by  the  Parliament. 
Cromwell. 

Expels  the  Parliament. 
Military  despotism. 
Richard  Cromwell  set  aside. 
Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
X   Amnesty  to  all  but  regicides. 
Popish  and  Ryehouse  plots. 
Unpopularity  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Fear  of  the  Jesuits. 
James  II.,  late  King's  brother. 
Suspected  birth  of  the  Pretender. 
Influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
Royal  Declarations  of  indulgence. 
Convention  parliament. 
Flight  and  abdication  of  the  King. 
Expulsion  of  him  and  his  family. 
They  take  refuge  in  France. 

And,  finally,  both  revolutions  arrived  at  the  same 
identical  result — the  calling  to  the  vacant  throne 
the  late  king^s  cousin,  being  the  next  male  heir  after 
the  abdicating  family. 

These  leading  coincidences,  and  some  collateral 
ones  too  complicated  for  a  synopsis,  are  very  curi- 
ous, and  at  first  sight  surprising — but  they  are  not 
unnatural  nor  even  accidental — they  only  pro"v«, 
when  closely  examined,  that  the  rule  of  like 
causes  producing  like  effects,  is  almost  as  certain 
in  the  moral  and  political  as  in  the  physical  world. 
But  there  were  in  France  stronger  incentives  to 
the  change  of  dynasty  than  existed  in  England. 
The  English  rebellion  had  not  essentially  disturbed 
the  great  foundations  of  society — and  the  English 
Restoration  endangered  no  private  rights,  and 
rather  satisfied  than  alarmed  public  principle.  But 
in  France  everything  had  been  subverted — boide- 
verse — not  merely  the  face  of  things,  but  the  things 
themselves  ; — property,  above  all,  had  changed 
hands,  and  that  too  under  the  operation  of  such 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  illegalities  as  could  not  but 
render  the  new  possessors  very  sensitive  as  to  their 
titles.  The  usurping  government  of  France  had 
!)e8n  moreover  of  longer  duration,  and  had  of 
course  spread  deeper  roots,  and  it  had  created  an 
extensive  nobility  and  gentry  of  its  own  ; — now  all 
those  interests  and  feelings  were  offended,  and 
pretended  to  be  alarmed,  by  the  return  of  those 
whom  they  affected  to  fear  as  claimants  of  their 

x\Xi  angry  discussion.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  that  he  had  paid  in  1831  for  M.  Lafilte  12,000/.— 
that  he  had  given  him  400,000/.  for  the  forest  of  Breteuil, 
which,  as  it  produced  only  8000/.  a  year,  was  considerably 
above  its  value — and  that  he  had  guaranteed  a  loan  from 
ihe  Bank  of  France  to  M.  Lafitte  of  240,000/.  These 
facts  were  all  contested — the  guarantee  it  was  said  cost 
nothing — and  on  the  whole  it  appeared  that  the  liberality 
was  not  excessive  ;  but  what  honest  claim  could  M.  La- 
fitte have  for  any  liberality  at  all — or  was  Louis  Philippe 
to  confess  that,  like  old  Didius,  he  had  boiight  the  crown  7 


It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  there  had  been, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  chain  of  very  remarkable  coincidences 
with  corresponding  events  in  English  history, 
which  we  have  before  incidentally  noticed,  but 
which  we  think  it  is  worth  while  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  in  the  following  synopsis  : — 


Louis  XVI. 

Unpopularity  of  the  Queen. 

The  National  Assembly. 

Flight  to  Yarennes. 

Trial  and  execution. 

Government  by  the  Convention. 

Bonaparte. 

Expels  the  Councils. 

Military  despotism. 

Napoleon  II.  set  aside. 

Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Amnesty  to  all  but  regicides. 

Conspiracies  of  Berton,  Bories,  &c. 

Unpopularity  of  Count  d'Artois. 

Fear  of  the  Jesuits. 

Charles  X..  late  King's  brother. 

Suspected  birth  of  D.  of  Bordeaux. 

Influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

Royal  Ordinances. 

Meeting  of  the  dissolved  Chamber. 

Flight  and  abdication  of  the  King-. 

Expulsion  of  him  and  his  family. 

They  take  refilge  in  England. 

properties,  and  whom  they  really  hated  as  antag- 
onists of  their  principles,  and  rivals  to  their  new- 
fangled aristocracy.  Many  even  of  those  wlio 
most  wished  for  peace  and  quiet  under  the  shelter 
of  a  monarchy  were  not  sorry  to  have  a  monarch 
— the  son  of  a  regicide* — whose  own  revolutionary 
title  to  the  crown  should  be  a  guarantee  for  all  the 
interests  that  had  grown  out  of  the  Revolution. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  basis  and  reasoning  of 
M.  Lafitte's  project,  which  arifiilly  allied  itself 
with  and  assumed  the  direction  of  all  other  dissat- 
isfactions and  disturbances  as  they  successively 
appeared.  One  instance,  out  of  many,  too  little 
noticed  at  the  time  and  since  almost  forgotten,  is 
worth  recalling  : — 

"On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  March,  1821, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Grenoble,  the  leader 
of  the  mob  proclaiming  "  that  a  revohUion  had 
been  effected  in  Paris — that  the  hing  had  abdicated 
— that  the  Duke  of  Orh:ans  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  provisional  government — that  the  tri-co'- 
ored  flag  had  been  hoisted,  and  the  constitution  of 
1791  restored.^  " — Lacretelle,  Restor.,  iii.,  31. 

This  singular  anticipation  of  the  events  of  July, 
1830,  proves  at  least  what  were  the  predominant 
ideas  of  the  movement  party.  In  the  trial  of  Ber- 
lin, in  1822,  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  distinctly 
charged  these  and  similar  disturbances  upon  a 
directing  committee  in  Paris,  and  by  name  on  its 
leadinjj  members,  Generals  Lafayette  and  Foy, 
arid  MM.  Lafitte  and  Manuel.  This  grave  impu- 
tation was  denied  at  the  time — rather  faintly, 
because  the  parties  were  afraid  of  daring  the  min- 
istry to  the  proof;  but  since  the  July  revolution  it 
has  been  boasted  of.  Sarrans  makes  it  a  new 
claim  for  Lafayette  on  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try, that  his  own  head  and  that  of  his  son  were 


*  That  was  Lafayette's   reason. — Sarrans,   R€c. 
1830,  vol.  i.,  p.  195. 
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risked  on  this  occasion.  And  M.  Thiers,  in  his 
pamphlet  "Xa  Monarchie  de  1830,"  published  in 
1831,  states  that  the  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
elevation  "  dated  from  ffteen  years  before,  and 
that  every  intelligent  mind  had  already  designated 
him  for  king"  (p.  :25.)  This  probably  was  true 
only  of  M.  Lafitte  and  the  "  intelligent  minds"  of 
his  own  special  friends  and  followers ;  but  it  is — 
like  the  more  celebrated  phrase  of  "  /a  comtdie  de 
quinze  ans^^ — an  admission  tliat  such  were  the 
sentiments  and  doctrines  into  which  the  patronage 
of  M.  Lafitte  had  enlisted,  amongst  a  great  many 
others,  MM.  Mignet  and  Thiers.* 

At  first  their  cooperation  was  confined  to  their 
respective  newspapers,  but  it  soon  overflowed  into 
other  channels,  and  produced,  as  we  think,  a  very 
strange  occurrence.  These  two  young  men, 
bosom  friends — inhabiting,  together  it  seems,  the 
poor  apartment  before  described,  {Gal.  des  Con- 
temp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  8,)  and  working  for  a  precarious 
livelihood — suddenly  came  before  the  public  as 
rival  authors,  each  with  a  '^'^ History  of  the  French 
Revolution.''''  The  works  were  no  doubt  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  styles — Mignet's  being  a  kind  of  ^05/ 
mortem  anatomical  lecture,  which  exhibited  little 
more  than  the  skeleton  of  the  subject ;  while 
Thiers'  presented  the  revolution  dressed  up  like  a 
player  for  the  stage,  with  the  most  elaborate 
endeavor  to  conceal  its  deformities,  and  to  give  it, 
by  theatrical  illusion,  an  air  of  grace  or  of  gran- 
deur. But,  notwithstanding  this  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  execution  of  the  works,  it  still  seems 
very  strange  that  two  young  men,  in  such  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  should  have  simultaneously 
undertaken  tasks  so  nearly  identical — so  likely  to 
force  them  into  a  kind  of  rivalry  or  collision,  and 
to  spoil  in  some  degree  each  other's  market. 
Finding  no  explanation  of  this  odd  occurrence  in 
the  reviews  or  biographies,  we  are  driven  to  our 
own  conjectures  ;  and  the  following  appears  to  us 
to  be  at  least  a  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma. 

We  have  already  stated  M.  Lafitte's  fixed  and 
passionate  desire  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on 
the  throne,  and  we  have  sufficient  indications  of 
the  indefatigable  intrigues  and  profuse  expenditure 
with  which  he  pursued  that  object;  but  he  met 
little  sympathy — in  fact,  the  great  difficulty  he 
found  in  accomplishing  it,  even  after  the  July 
revolution  had  vacated  the  throne,  proves  that 
there  was  no  public  opinion  with  him  or  the  duke  ; 
and  so — with  that  confidence  which  financiers  are 
apt  to  have  in  their  power  to  influence  public  credit 
— he  resolved  to  bring  his  candidate  into  fashion, 
and  raise  the  character  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  as 
he  might  do  the  price  of  bank-stock  ;  but  the 
antectdcns  of  that  house  were  not  favorable  to  this 
speculation — all  former  historians  had  joined  in  a 
chorus  of  indignation   against  the  crimes  of  the 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  was  too  prudent  to 
mix  himself  persoiiallj^  in  these  matters,  and  it  seems 
that  he  had  never  seen'M.  Thiers  till  the  night  between 
the  30th  and  31st  July,  1830.  But  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in 
stating  this,  states  also,  with  the  blind  inconsistency  of 
his  school,  a  most  remarkable  fact,  which  entirely  contra- 
dicts his  own  object;  he  says  that  '^Manuel  advised 
Thiers  early  not  to  see  the  Duke  of  Orleans."  Why 
should  Manuel  have  thus  early  advised  a  penny-a-liner, 
as  Thiers  then  was,  not  to  see  the  Duke  of  Orleans  7 
What  could  Thiers  have  had  to  do  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans? We,  however,  in  spite  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
unlucky  suggestion,  persist  in  our  disbelief  that  the 
duke  was  ever  directly  concerned  in  any  of  M.  Lafitte's 
earlier  intrigues.  He  may  have  had  some  notion  of  his 
design,  but  probably  kept  himself  clear  of  all  guilty  par- 
ticipations. 


Revolution,  and  even  the  most  liberal  amongst 
them  had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  and  sharpen  the 
feelings  of  shame  and  horror  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  French  people  looked  back  on 
those  disastrous  and  disgraceful  days,  and  in  an 
especial  degree  on  the  most  profligate  and  odious 
cause  and  accomplice  of  all  those  atrocities — 
Philippe  Egalite.  Now,  towards  producing  the 
son — little  known  to  the  public  except  as  the  son 
of  such  a  man — the  first  step  would  naturally  be 
an  attempt  to  efface  or  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the 
father.  It  was  therefore,  as  we  suspect,  decided 
by  the  leaders  that  in  addition  to  the  light  troops 
of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the  heavy  artillery 
of  regular  history  should  be  brought  into  action, 
and  that  while  the  inestimable  benefits  and  the  im- 
mortal glory  conferred  on  France  by  the  Revolu- 
tion should  be  blazoned  to  the  highest,  its  crimes 
and  horrors  should  be  palliated  and  excused  ;  and 
that,  as  an  important  corollary  to  the  general  de- 
sign, the  case  oi  Egalite  should  be  kindly  yet 
cautiously  handled — keeping  him  in  a  shadowy 
background — not  wholly  unnoticed,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  the  Revolution  was  ashamed  of  him — 
not  altogether  white-washing  him,  lest  outraged 
truth  should  rise  up  and  remonstrate  too  loudly — 
but  just  mentioned  where  he  could  not  well  be 
omitted,  with  a  charitable  ambiguity — the  prudent 
precursor  of  that  bolder  insult  to  the  feeling  and 
common  sense  of  all  mankind,  which  was,  when 
the  plot  had  ripened  into  success,  to  proclaim  him 
"  le  plus  honnele  homme  de  la  France.''^  Of  course 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  all  this  should 
be  done  in  two  solemn  and  substantial  historical 
works,  so  different  in  size,  style,  general  arrange- 
ment, and  character,  that  tiiey  never  could  be  sus- 
pected of  being  concerted  fabrications  of  the  same 
shop.  We  do  not  venture  to  say,  and  indeed  can 
hardly  think,  that  these  twin  histories  were  con- 
cocted solely  for  this  Orleanist  project.  There 
were  no  doulat,  as  we  before  said,  the  concurrent, 
if  not  primary,  object  of  literary  profit  and  fame, 
and  a  powerful  share  of  the  old  revolutionary  im- 
pulse in  the  minds  of  the  writers  ;  but  we  do  be- 
lieve, and  think  we  could  show  from  a  concurrence 
of  minute  circumstances,  that  they  were  written  in 
concert — that  Thiers  is  only  an  amplification  of 
Mignet,  or  Mignet  a  table  of  contents  to  Thiers — 
and  that  both,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  were  made 
subservient  to  the  general  views  of  the  new  revo- 
lutionists, and  collaterally  of  their  designs  in  favor 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
if  they  had  been  undertaken  with  that  special  ob- 
ject, they  could  hardly  have  fulfilled  it  belter.  Wc 
shall  examine  in  due  course  M.  Thiers'  mode  of 
handling  these  matters  ;  hut  in  order  to  have  done 
with  M.  Mignet,  we  shall  at  once  produce  all  the 
passages  of  his  philosophical  history  in  which  this 
primufn  mobile  of  the  Revolution,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  is  mentioned — and  they  are  hut  three. 
The  first  introduces  that  prince — very  much  dpro- 
pos  des  hottes — for  the  purpose  of  denying  that  he 
had  any  real  party  influence  in  the  Revolu- 
tion : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  they  [that  is, 
all  mankind,  except  MM.  Mignet  &  Co.]  have  im- 
puted a  party,  had  very  little  influence  in  the 
assembly — he  voted  with  the  majority,  and  not  the 
majority  with  him.  The  personal  attachment  of 
some  few  members — his  name — the  fears  of  the 
court — the  popularity  with  which  his  opinions 
were  rewarded — liopes  much  more  than  plots — gave 
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him  the  character  of  factious  ;  but  he  had  neither 
the  qualities  nor  even  the  defects  of  a  conspirator  ; 
lie  may  have  helped  with  his  purse  and  name, 
popular  movements,  which  would  have  equally 
happened  without  him,  and  which  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent object  from  his  elevation." — Mignet,  108. 

We  need  not  stop  to  expose  the  confusion,  self- 
contradictions,  and  general  falsehood  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  but  our  readers  will  contrast  the  hesitating 
hypothesis  that  the  "  duke  might  have  helped  with 
his  purse,"  with  the  bold  assertion  that  "  whether 
he  did  or  not,  it  produced  no  result."  Again  :  in 
the  relation  of  the  frightful  events  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October,  1789 — the  real  pivot  on  which  the 
Revolution  turned  from  good  to  irretrievable  evil, 
and  which  was  the  indisputable  movement  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans — his  name  is  not  even  alluded 
to  ;  but  by  and  bye,  on  occasion  of  his  subsequent 
visit  10  England,  it  is  thus  mentioned  : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans— t^Ao,  wrongly  or 
rightly,  was  considered  the  planner  of  the  insur- 
rection, consented  to  go  on  a  mission  to  England." 
— Mignet,  131. 

"  Wrongly  or  rightly.''''  And  this  complaisant 
doubt  is  expressed  by  a  philosophical  historian  of  a 
fact  as  notorious  as  the  sun,  and  admitted  by  the 
pusillanimous  evasion  of  the  culprit,  which  broke 
up  the  confederacy  between  him  and  the  more 
daring  Mirabeau.  The  third  direct  mention  of 
liiui  is  in  a  general  attempt  of  M.  Mignet  to 
varnish  over  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders 
of  the  convention  by  a  kind  of  classification 
motives : — 

"  The  Dictatorial  government  [the  Committee  of 
Salut  Pidjlic]  struck  at  all  the  parties  with  which  it 
ivas  at  war  in  their  highest  and  most  sensitive 
places.  The  condemnation  of  the  queen  was 
directed  against  Europe — that  of  the  Twenty-two 
[Brissot,  <5fcJ]  against  the  Girondins — that  of  the 
loise  [le  sage  !]  Bailly  against  the  Old  Constituant 
party — and,  finally,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
against  certain  membere  of  the  Montagne,  who 
were  suspected  of  plotting  his  elevation." — lb., 
405. 

This  exceeds  the  former  passage  in  absurdity 
and  falsehood,  and  really  requires  a  few  words  of 
exposure.  That  bloody  mockery  of  justice,  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  is  kept  altogether  out  of 
sight,  and  M.  Mignet  endeavors  indirectly  to  palli- 
aje  its  murders  by  thus  presenting  them  as  the  acts 
(»f  a  government  invested  by  the  perilous  circum- 
stances of  the  country  with  a  dictatorial  right  of 
war  against  its  public  enemies — a  nef  irious  princi- 
ple never  alleged  by  the  original  murderers.  He 
would  have  us  believe— contrary  to  all  evidence, 
contrary  to  the  knowledge  of  all — not  a  few — sur- 
vivinnr  witnesses — that  the  murder  of  the  prostrate 
and  helpless  queen  was  a  stroke  of  public  policy 
against  Europe ;  as  if  the  previous  execution  of 
tlie  king,  and  declaration  of  war  against  the  very 
name  of  monarchy  throughout  Europe,  had  not 
rendered  tlie  death  of  the  queen  a  mere  personal, 
wanton,  and  unmeaning  cruelty  : — that  "  the  mur- 
der of  the  Twenty-two  was  directed  against  the 
Girondins;''''  as  if  the  Twenty-two  were  not  them- 
selves the  Girondins: — that"  the  murder  of  Bailly 
was  meant  to  intimidate  the  old  constituants ;"  as 
if  any  one,  at  that  time,  cared,  or  even  thought  of 
the  old  constituants  ;  as  if  it  were  not  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  notorious  facts  of  the  whole 
revolutionary  traijedy,  that  the  poor  morosoph' 
Bailly  was  rather  tortured  to  death  than  executed, 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  personal  vengeance  of 


his  share  in  repressing  a  riot  on  that  very  spot 
three  years  before  :  and,  finally,  that  "  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  demonstration 
against  certain  members  of  the  Mountain  who  had 
plotted  his  elevation  ;"  as  if  it  were  not  the  Moun- 
tain itself  which  put  him  to  death  ;  as  if  the  his- 
torian had  not  just  before  told  us  that  the  duke 
had  no  party  and  no  plots ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  a 
victim  of  the  same  innocent  and  interesting  class 
as  the  queen,  or  Bailly,  or  the  Girondins  ; — for  the 
crimes  of  the  latter,  great  as  they  were,  can  never 
be  justly  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  in- 
famy oi  Egalite. 

We  have  been  led  to  notice  these  passages,  not 
by  selection,  but  because  they  comprise  the  whole 
of  what  M.  Mignet  thinks  proper  to  tell  us  of  the 
share  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  revolution — 
he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  his  vote  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  nor  even  to  the  assumption  of 
the  name  Egalite — a  most  significant  silence  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  an  appropriate  pendant — 
that  no  description,  nor,  as  we  recollect,  any  men- 
tion of  that  revolutionary  saint,  whose  influence 
worked  so  large  a  portion  of  M.  Mignet's  miracles 
— the  Guillotine — is  allowed  to  sully  the  pages  of 
his  philanthropic  history  :  and  the  stupendous  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  with 
its  3000  victims — the  Noyades  of  Nantes — the 
Mitraillades  of  Lyons — the  proconsular  massacres 
in  all  the  great  towns  of  France — are  huddled 
together,  and  rather  concealed  than  recorded  in 
these  few  vague  and  unintelligible  words — '■''Death 
became  the  only  rule  of  governing,  and  the  Republic 
was  delivered  over  to  daily  arid  systematic  execu- 
tions ;"  to  which  the  impartial  historian  takes  care 
to  append  a  gentle  hint  that,  for  whatever  mischief 
was  done,  the  suflferers  themselves  were  really  the 
guilty  parties  by  the  resistance  with  which  the 
revolution  had  been  originally  met :  all  that  fol- 
lowed, we  think,  was  natural — inevitable  :  and  if 
we  were  to  push  this  philosopher's  reasoning  to  its 
obvious  conclusion,  we  should  find  that  poor  Louis 
XVL  was  guilty  not  only  of  his  own  murder,  but 
of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of  all 
ranks  and  parties  that  followed  him  to  the  scaffold. 
We  shall  see  by  and  bye  that  M.  Thiers'  "  His- 
tory" is  also  composed  on  exactly  the  same  absurd 
and  mischievous  principles. 

We  are  not  reviewing  M.  Mignet — though  we 
confess  we  ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago  ;  but 
all  the  French  biographers  and  critics  admit  that 
he  and  M.  Thiers  were  so  identified  in  principle, 
and  so  evidently  ^'^  fingers  of  the  same  hand,^^  that 
we  could  not  overlook  the  connexion  and  mutual 
elucidation  of  their  histories — coming  from  the 
same  '■'■atelier'''' — at  the  same  period  of  time — 
under  the  same  patronage — and,  as  we  think  the 
result  shows,  for  the  same  ultimate  purpose.  Be- 
sides, we  were  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing:,  however  late  and  however  cursorily, 
our  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  Mignet's  work — 
for  his  skeleton  style  and  method  have  obtained  for 
him  a  kind  o^  prima  facie  reputation  of  accuracy 
and  impartiality  which  he  assuredly  does  not  de- 
serve. An  ordinary  reader  may  sometimes  sus- 
pect that  M.  Thiers  is  too  brilliant  to  be  trusted, 
while  Mignet  seems  too  dry  to  be  doubted  ;  where- 
as, in  truth,  they  are,  though  by  different  pro- 
cesses, equally  deceptive.  Thiers'  portrait  flatters 
the  Revolution  by  altering  the  details — Mignet's 
coarser  and  colorless  hand  falsifies  the  outline. 

Here,  in  strict  chronological  order,  we  should 
pursue  our  observations  on  M.  Thiers'  first  Hi»- 
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tory ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient,  we  think, 
to  complete  our  slight  sketch  of  his  life  before 
we  proceed  to  any  detailed  examination  of  his 
work. 

We  have  said  that  his  articles  in  the  Constitu- 
tionnel  had  given  him  a  political  position  ;  and  his 
"  History,"  written  in  the  sense  of  the  prevailing 
public  opinion,  and  hardly  less  a  measure  of  oppo- 
sition than  his.  newspaper  articles — which  it  resem- 
bled in  many  respects — obtained  him,  at  le.ist  with 
his  own  party,  which  was  still  stronger  in  the  lit- 
erary than  the  political  world,  a  more  determined 
and  permanent  reputation.  But  still  the  wished- 
for  revolution  did  not  arrive  :  the  respectable  and 
not  unpopular  ministry  of  M.  de  Martignac  seemed 
even  to  adjourn  any  immediate  probability  of  it  ; 
and  the  activity  and  ambition  of  M.  Thiers  seems 
to  have  become  somewhat  impatient  of  the  fruit- 
less conflict  he  was  engaged  in.  "  He  began," 
says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "  to  contemplate  a  'Gener- 
al History.'  " — He  does  not  say  oi  what ;  but  adds, 
"  that  for  this  new  object  M.  Thiers  thought  it 
necessary  to  prepare  himself  by  a  diligent  study  of 
the  higher  sciences." 

"  Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
acquaintance  with  M.  Thiers  remember — not  with- 
out charm — this,  as  I  may  call  it,  scientific  phase 
of  M.  Thiers'  life.  He  studies  Laplace,  Lagrange 
— studies  them  pen  m  hand — smitten  with  the  love 
of  the  higher  cfl/cwZs,  and  making  them.  He  tra- 
ces meridians  {des  meridiens)  at  his  window,  and 
arrives  in  the  evening  at  a  party  of  friends,  recit- 
ing, with  an  accent  of  enthusiasm,  those  noble  and 
simple  last  words  of  the  Systtme  dc  la  Nature. 
'  Let  us  preserve,  nay,  carefully  augment,  the 
storehouse  of  these  high  pursuits,  the  delights 
(deHces)  of  thinking  beings.'  " — Mignet,  236. 

Whatever  doubts  this  high-flown  passage  may 
excite  as  to  the  scientific  acquirements  of  either-M. 
Sainte-Beuve  or  M.  Thiers,  it  would  be  uncivil  to 
doubt  the  facts  :  we,  therefore,  must  believe  that 
M.  Thiers  actually  makes  his  calculations  •'  pen  in 
hand  ;"  and  that  he  has  accomplished  that  hereto- 
fore imdiscovered  problem  of  finding  more  than  one 
meridian  for  the  same  window.  The  meridian  of  a 
window  every  schoolboy  can  find  with  two  pins 
and  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

About  the  time  that  M.  Thiers  was  thus  in  his 
"  scientific  phase,^^  it  happened  that  M.  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  was  preparing  a 
voyasje  of  discovery  under  Captain  Laplace.  The 
scheme  attracted  M.  Thiers'  active  and  inquisitive 
propensities ;  he  asked,  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  obtained,  the  consent  of  the  minister  and  the 
commandant  to  his  joining  the  expedition  ;  and  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville  even  proposed  to  him  the  office 
of  historian  {r&dacteur ,  of  the  voyage.  All  was  ar- 
ranged :  M.  Thiers  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  the  Mar- 
tignac ministry  was  overthrown,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  M.  de  Polignac,  M.  Thiers  sagaciously 
foresaw^  the  approach  of  a  political  tempest,  in 
which  he  should  be  more  in  his  element  than  in  the 
storms  of  the  ocean.  He  unpacked  his  trunks, 
and  resumed  his  pen.  The  story  has  been  doubt- 
ed :  but  it  affords  his  panegyrist  an  occasion  to  re- 
mind us  of  Oliver  Cromwell  about  to  sail  for  New 
England,  when  turned  back  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  royalty  that  he  was  destined  to  overthrow.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  candidly  adds,  that  he  does  not  com- 
pare M.  Thiers  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  though  "  bon 
gre  mal  gre,  ce  souvenir,  saut  tout  d''abord  il  Ves- 
prit.^'  By  one  of  those  turns  of  fortune  which  rev- 


olutions only  can  produce,  and  the  hope  of  whicn 
has  been  the  chief  incentive  of  all  the  revolutions 
of  France,  M.  Thiers,  as  minister,  gave  Captain 
Laplace  a  complimentary  dinner  on  his  return  from 
this  expedition,  which  M.Thiers  had  so  narrowly 
and  for  himself  so  luckily  escaped. 

But.  M.  Thiers'  revived  zeal,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis,  now  required  another  and  more 
vehement  organ  than  the  measured,  and  somewhat 
monotonous  essayism  of  the  Constitutionnel ;  and 
with  funds  supplied  from  the  same  source  as  all 
the  other  expenses  of  this  opposition,  ''  les  som- 
mites  financieres  de  la  Gauche, ^^ — that  is,  M.  La- 
fitte — he,  with  his  old  friend  Mignet,  and  a 
younger  and  more  dashing  one,  Armand  Carrel 
founded  the  National.  The  principles  and  charac- 
ter of  Carrel  reflect  some  light  on  those  of  his  as- 
sociate. Educated  in  the  Royal  Military  School 
of  St.  Cyr,  he  was  remarked  for  his  early  turbu- 
lence. In  1819  he  joined  the  army  as  a  sub-lieuten- 
ant, and  being  in  garrison  at  Befort,  became  in- 
volved in  the  military  conspiracy  of  1822,  in  which 
Lafayette  and  the  comitc  directeur  of  Paris  were 
so  seriously  implicated.  On  this  occasion  Carrel 
withdrew  or  was  removed  from  the  army  ;  and  on 
the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  he  joined  the  Span- 
ish insurgents,  and  served  under  Mina,  against  his 
own  countrymen.  Being  taken  prisoner  in  the 
course  of  this  affair,  he  was  tried  and  twice  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  sentences  were  success- 
ively set  aside  for  technical  irregularities  ;  and  on 
a  third  trial,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  indulgence 
prevailed,' and  he  was  acquitted.  He  then  came 
to  Paris,  and  fell  into  the  same  course  of  literature, 
and  we  suppose,  under  the  same  patronage,  as 
Thiers  and  Mignet.  He  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Constitutionnel,  and  published  abridgments 
of  the  histories  of  Scotland  and  Modern  Greece  ; 
and  in  more  direct  furtherance  of  the  grand  con- 
spiracy, a  history  of  the  counter-revolution  in  Eng- 
land under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  This  work 
was  suppressed  by  the  government,  and  we  have 
never  seen  it ;  but  we  presume  it  was  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  heads  of  our  preceding  synopsis.  When 
the  July  revolution  removed  Thiers  a.nd  Mignet  to 
ministerial  office.  Carrel  was  rewarded,  more  ob- 
scurely and  scantily,  with  a  secret  mission  into 
Belgium,  and  was  subsequently  offered  a  prefec- 
ture. These,  we  believe,  seemed  to  him  an  inad- 
equate recompense,  and  he  continued  in  the  chief 
direction  of  the  National,  in  which  he  showed  not 
a  little  mortification  and  depit,  at  the  inconsistency 
and  ingratitude  of  the  citizen  monarchy  ;  and  in 
1838  was  killed  in  a  half  personal,  half  journalist 
duel  by  M.  Emile  Girardin,  who  had  just  started 
La  Presse,  at  half  the  usual  price  of  its  contem- 
poraries. 

The  earlier  days  of  the  National,  1o  which  we 
must  return,  were  brilliant  and  successful.  M. 
Thiers'  conception  of  his  subject  and  object — the 
principle,  so  to  call  it,  of  his  warfare — was  as  sa- 
gacious as  its  execution  was  bold  and  able.  It 
was  to  paralyze  the  government  and  push  it  event- 
ually to  its  own  destruction,  by  affecting  to  lay 
down  as  the  inexorable  and  only  rule  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs — "  the  Charter — the  whole  Charter, 
and  nothing  but  the  Charter;"  to  employ  against 
the  government  every  power  and  means  that  were 
not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  charter,  and  to  deny 
them  every  power  and  means  of  visitance  that 
were  not  specially  recognized.  "  Confine,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  these  Bourbons  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  Charter ;  shut  the  doors,  stop  the  chimneys, 
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and  we  shall  soon  force  them  to  jump  out  of  the 
windows."  This  was  logical  ;  it  was  bringing  to 
practical  proof  Mr.  Burke's  philosophical  objections 
to  pen  and  ink  constitutions,  whose  theories  can 
never  provide  for  the  incalculable  contingencies  of 
human  affiirs ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
charter  of  Louis  Philippe,  or  any  other  extempor- 
ized paper  constitution,  as  that  of  Louis  XVIIL; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made 
for  Charles  X.  and  his  ministers ;  for  it  is  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers  that  government, 
under  such  a  formula  as  "  nothing  but  the  char- 
ter,^'' was  impracticable.  So  M.  Thiers  himself 
found  it  when  he  became,  under  the  revised  char- 
ter, Louis  Philippe's  minister.  The  mitroille  of 
St.  Mery,  the  massacre  of  the  Rue  Transnonain, 
and  the  laws  of  September,  were  no  more  than 
successful  imitations  of  what  Charles  X.  had  been 
driven  to  attem-pt,  though  he  had  neither  the  heart, 
head  nor  hand  to  execute.*  We  have  never 
changed  our  opinion  on  the  extreme  rashness  and 
folly — the  fool-hardiness  alternating  with  faint- 
heartedness— of  the  Polignac  government  ;  but 
the  best  excuse  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  sagacious 
principle  on  which  M.  Thiers  conducted,  as  jour- 
nalist, the  opposition  of  the  National,  and  the  en- 
ergetic measures  by  which  he  subsequently,  as 
minister,  quelled  the  insurrections  of  his  former 
friends,  associates  and  admirers.  M.  Thiers  is  the 
best  apologist  for  M.  de  Polignac.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  sake  of  M.  de  Polignac  that  the  authority 
of  his  antagonist  and  imitator  is  of  so  little  value. 

The  National  had  a  large  share  in  preparing 
men's  minds  for  a  change  ;  but  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Ordonnances  M.  Thiers  had  a  more  imme- 
diate and  personal  part  in  deciding  the  new  Revo- 
lution. The  Ordonnances  on  their  first  appearance 
produced  little  efl^ect,  and  would  probably  not  have 
occasioned  an  insurrection,  but  that  the  editors  of 
the  newspapers  whose  presses  were  next  morning 
seized  were  convoked  at  the  office  of  the  National, 
where  they  agreed  to  and  signed  the  celebrated  pro- 
test drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers,  which  was  immediately 
printed  and  published  all  over  Paris,  and  which  be- 
came the  immediate  signal  for  revolt.  Then  came 
the  Three  Days — during  which,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  the  working  hands  showed  so 
much  courage  in  the  streets,  and  their  instigators  so 
much  doubt  and  hesitation — not  to  say  personal 
weakness — in  their  councils.  M.  Thiers  himself, 
though  he  had  had  the  courage  to  set  fire  to  the 
train,  did  not  wait  for  the  explosion.  We  should 
have  expected  from  his  temper,  his  energy,  and 
the  peculiar  taste  which  he  professes  for  military 
affairs,  to  have  seen  him  prominent  in  the  conflict 
which  he  had  taken  so  forward  a  part  in  exciting. 
But  no  ! — Immediately  after  signing  the  protest  he 
retired  to  Montmorency,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Paris,  and  did  not  reappear  till  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th,  when  the  victory  had  been  won, 
and  when  deputies  and  journalists  were  seen  hast- 
ening from  their  respective  retreats  to  divide  the 
spoil.  This  part  of  M.  Thiers'  history  no  longer 
reminds  M.  Sainte-Beuve  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
he  jumps  it  pieds  joints  over  the  Three  Great  Days 
— with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  the  historical  school 
which  he  eulogizes  : — 

♦"Qui  ;  apres  deux  ans  de  r^gne,  Louis  Philippe  a 
dechire  la  Charte  aussi  manifestement  que  Charles  X.,et 
bien  plus  manifestement  encore,  car  il  I'a  dechire  apres 
la  revolution,  apres  I'introduction  dans  la  Charte  de  dis- 
positioriS  destinees  a  prevcnir  de  pareilles  violations." — 
Cabet,  K6v.  de  1830,  p.  181. 


"  M.  Thiers'  conduct  in  these  critical  and  deci- 
sive moments,  from  the  26lh  to  the  31si  July,  may 
be  comprised  in  two  facts — he  contributed  more 
than  any  one  to  the  opening  act — the  protest — and 
as  much  as  any  one  to  tiie  closing  one." — Mignet, 
240. 

This  mode  of  covering  M.  Thiers'  retreat  during 
the  three  days — by  "comprising  his  conduct  in 
two  facts"  which  occurred,  one  b(fore  and  the  other 
after  them,  is  admirable,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
exclaim  "  Oest  du  Mignet  tout  pur! '^  In  regular 
war  it  would  he  very  presumptuous  and  fcjolish  for 
a  civilian,  accidentally  present,  to  intrude  his  co- 
operation— and  even  in  his  history,  M.  Thiers 
would  have  escaped  some  strange  blunders  if  he 
had  been  less  confident  in  his  own  military  skill — 
but  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  of  the  Three  Days, 
and  under  his  very  peculiar  circumstances,  M. 
Thiers'  absence  from  a  resistance  which  he  had  so 
directly  instigated,  reminds  us,  involuntarily,  of 
the  "  retoa  non  bene  par muld^^  of  another  little 
Epicurean — for  whom,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  never  professed  to  be  a  Brutus,  nor  ven- 
tured to  criiicise  the  campaigns  of  Caesar.  This 
circumstance  is  rendered  the  more  piquant,  by  M. 
Thiers'  own  observations  on  "  Robespierre'' s  having 
— during  the  three  days  that  followed  the  insur- 
rection of  the  lOlh  of  August — stood  aside  (reste  il 
I'ecart)  till  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished  ; 
and  then  coming  forward  to  claim  the  merit  and 
recompense  of  the  victory,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  trumpeter,  not  the  soldier"  (lii.,  13.)  This  is 
certainly  a  curious  coincidence  : — M.  Thiers  little 
thought  that  he  was  anticipating  his  own  history 
under  the  name  of  Robespierre  ! 

We  do  not,  however,  on  a  calm  consideration 
of  the  whole  case,  attribute  M.  Thiers'  disappear- 
ance to  a  want  of  physical  courage — neither  his 
countrymen  in  general,  nor  those  of  that  particular 
part  of  it  to  which  he  belongs,  have  ever  been 
deficient  in  personal  bravery,  and  M.  Thiers,  in 
some  subsequent  imcutes  in  which  he  happened  to 
be  personally  exposed,  showed  sufficient  firmness. 
We  attribute  it  rather  to  political  prudence — a 
ramification  of  the  same  system  wiiich  induced  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  hide  himself,  at  the  same 
period,  in  a  summer-house  of  his  park.  There 
were,  in  our  view,  three  parlies  to  the  July  move- 
ment. First,  the  Republicans  and  the  mob,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  ex- 
isting authority  :  these  took  the  field  thoughtlessly, 
instinctively,  and  boldly.  Secondly,  the  Consti- 
tutional Conservatives — at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M.  Guizot,  and,  with  a 
shade  more  democracy,  Casimir  Perier ; — their 
wishes  did  not  go  beyond  a  change  of  ministry, 
or  perhaps,  by  way  of  guarantee,  an  abdication  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux : — they  regretted 
the  insurrection,  or  at  least  its  extent  and  violence, 
and  to  the  last  possible  moment  would  have  gladly 
compromised  the  dispute.  Thirdly,  Lafitte  and 
his  satellites,  Thiers,  «fcc.,  who  may  be  called  the 
Orleanists, — who  had  prepared  the  mischief,  and 
assembled,  bribed,  and  intoxicated  the  populace, 
but,  doubtful  both  of  their  cause  and  of  their  can- 
didate, kept  aloof,  watching  events  and  waiting 
their  opportunity.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  were 
playing  the  sanie  game  as  the  Orleanists  of  the 
first  revolution.  They  had  calculated  on  just  so 
much  commotion  as  should  intimidate  the  king 
into  a  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orle- 
ans, and  were  surprised  and  alarmed  to  find  that 
the  populace,  victorious  beyond  calculation  or  ex- 
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pectalion,  was  not  very  ready  to  devolve  the  sov- 
ereign power,  of  which  it  had — to  the  tune  of 
a  bas  les  Bourbons'''' — possessed  itself,  upon  the 
first  prince  of  the  Bourbon  blood.  Our  reviews 
of  the  works  of  Sarrans,  Mazas,  Berard,  and  Bon- 
nellier*  have  informed  our  readers  of  the  difficulty 
that  M.  Lafitte  eventually  found  in  accoraplishingr 
his  object;  and  it  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  this  uncertainty  that  determined  M.  Thiers' 
triduan  retreat  into  the  valley  of  Montmorency. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  France  and  the  world, 
a  strange  combination  of  accident,  common  sense, 
and  hocus-pocus,  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne  of  those  whom,  even  yet,  he  dares  not  to 
call  his  ancestors;  and  after  some  ministerial  ex- 
periments at  a  more  comprehensive  administration, 
M.  Lafitte  was  declared  first  minister  wiih  a  cabi- 
net of  his  democratic  friends.  M.  Thiers  had 
already  been  admitted  into  the  conseil  d'etat  and 
the  Leg-ion  of  Honor,  and  now  became  under  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  finance  department — while 
his  Pylades,  M.  Mignet — 

"  after  the  remarkable  days  that  overthrew  the 
Reformation,  received  the  rewards  to  which  his 
enlightened  liberalism — his  talents  and  his  patriot- 
ism iustly  entitle  him  ; — he  is  a  counsellor  of  state 
extrat)rdinary — director  of  the  archives  of  the  for- 
eign department. — and  decorated  with  the  star  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor." — Biog.  des  Contemp.,  tit. 
Mignet. 

— He  has  been  since  elected  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  though  we  never  can  admit 
him  to  rank  as  an  honest,  or  even  plausible  histo- 
rian, and  though  we  have  no  great  confidence  in 
his  scope  of  intellect,  we  learn  that  he  executes 
his  academical  office  with  respectability  and  gen- 
eral approbation. 

Of  M.  Thiers'  brilliant  career  we  shall  say  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  our  view  of  his  literary 
character.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  the 
chamber  by  his  native  department,  the  Bouches 
du  Rhone — but  his  first  speeches  were  not  suc- 
cessful. His  appearance  was  mean,  and  his  voice 
disagreeable ;  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  ha- 
rangues seemed,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"  copied  from  the  convention  : — the  violence  of  his 
doctrine  frightened  the  moderate  ;  the  bombast  of 
his  style  offended  everybody."  He,  however, 
soon  discovered  this  double  error,  and  began  to 
moderate  his  opinions  and  improve  his  rhetoric. 
When,  after  a  four  months'  ministry,  M.  Lafitte 
was  dismissed  by  the  wise,  and  indeed  necessary, 
ingratitude  of  Lonis  Philippe,  M.  Thiers  was  sub- 
jected to  much  obloquy  for  not  following  his  friend 
and  patron  into  opposition  ;  instead  of  which  he 
took  occasion  to  express  his  strong  dissent  from 
his  fijrmer  associates,  and  to  applaud  the  pruden- 
tial policy  of  Casimir  Perier.  With  an  equal  share 
of  sagacity  and  versatility,  he  knew,  as  well  as 
the  Roman  patriot,  that 

*'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune  ;" 

and  he  turned  his  knowledge  to  better  account 
than  poor  Brutus,  by  throwing  himself  boldly  into 
the  inviting  current  of  royal  favor.  It  was,  we 
think,  on  the  question  of  the  hereditary  peerage 
that  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator : — 
he  took,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  the  aristocratic 
side,  and  made  a  speech  of  mingled  argument  and 

♦Quarterly  Review,  Sarrans,  vol.  xlviii.  ;  Mazas,  vol. 
xlix.  ;  Berard,  vol.  lii.  ;  Bormeher,  vol.  Iv. 


eloquence  that  at  once  established  his  character  as 
a  speaker,  and  opened  to  him  immediately  the 
cabinet,  and  eventually,  twice  over,  the  presidency 
of  the  council.  As  a  minister,  we  have  already 
stated  that  he  was  now  as  vigorous  and  decided  in 
suppressing  incendiary  articles  in  the  press  and 
incendiary  movements  in  the  streets,  as  he  had 
been  while  a  journalist  zealous  in  provoking  them  ; 
and  he  showed  on  all  occasions  a  flexibility  of 
principle,  a  levity  of  personal  conduct,  a  contempt 
for  political  consistency,  with  a  firmness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  power  of  debate,  which  created  more 
of  wonder  than  respect,  more  conviction  of  his 
talents  than  confidence  in  his  principles  or  esteem 
for  his  character.  He  proposed,  for  instance, 
severe  laws  against  unauthorized  assemblages ; 
and  resisted  with  great  pertinacity  the  amnesty  for 
political  ofTences  ;  towards  both  of  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  meeting  and  protest  of  the  journalists 
on  the  26th  of  July  might  have  been  expected  to 
show  some  sympathy.  He  was  close  to  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  Fieschi  attentat,  and  elevated  per- 
haps by  the  noble  example  of  the  king,  showed  on 
that  occasion  no  deficiency  in  personal  courage  ; — 
he  defended  with  more  than  his  usual  zeal  and 
ability  the  unconstitutional  and  rigorous  but  neces- 
sary laws  of  September ;  and  signalized  himself 
in  forwarding  the  erection  of  the  sixteen  exagge- 
rated Bastilles,  which  replace  on  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  Paris  the  single  and  inoffensive 
bugbear  whose  capture  and  destruction  he  so  tri- 
umphantly celebrates.  His  constant  expression 
while  minister  used  to  be,  "  Nous  sommcs  le  min- 
istlre  de  la  resistance,^'  that  is,  in  opposition  to  the 
movement  party,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief 
trumpeter. 

We  must  for  a  moment  interrupt  our  political 
narrative  to  state  that  a  year  or  two  after  his 
appointment  as  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Thiers 
was  elected  into  the  French  Academy  : — This, 
however — considering  that  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  history  had  been  ten  years  published,  and  its 
conclusion  about  eight,  and  seeing  that  in  the  mean 
time  such  men  as  Pougerville  and  Viennet,  Jay 
and  Tissot  had  been  elected — looks  as  if  the  com- 
pliment had  been  paid  rather  to  the  minister  than 
the  historian — though  it  is  no  very  high  compli- 
ment to  M.  Thiers  to  admit  that  there  were  not 
many  of  the  forty  who  had  greater  claims  to  that 
literary  distinction.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
ever  more  true  than  at  the  time  of  M.  Thiers'  elec- 
tion, that  they  were  "  quarante  qui  avaient  de 
V esprit  comme  quatre.'' 

But  while  M.  Thiers  was  thus  ready  to  advo- 
cate, adopt,  and  enforce  a  severely  repressive  and 
even  despotic  system  of  internal  administration,  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  decline  of  his  popularity, 
and  endeavored  to  retrieve  it  by  the  aggressive  vio- 
lence of  his  foreign  policy,  and  by  not  only  pan- 
dering to,  but  actively  exciting  the  worst  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  French  people.  As  the 
surest  mode  of  regaining  the  favor  of  the  move- 
ment party,  he  endeavored  to  revive  the  revolu- 
tionary fever  of  hostility  to  England  ;  and  was  in 
1840,  as  all  must  remember,  on  the  point  of  in- 
dulging the  Jacobins  and  Bonapartists  with  a  new 
struggle  against  the  ^''  per  fide  Albion.''  War,  in 
short,  a  revolutionary  war,  is  now  the  programme 
or  principle  of  M.  Thiers  :  so  says  a  writer  whom 
that  very  design  has  evidently  propitiated — 

"  That  is  the  predominant  idea  of  M.  Thiers — 
the  great  object  to  which  all  his  political  alliances 
and  all  his  parliamentary  policy  are  now  subordi- 
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nate.  *  There  must  be,'  he  lately  said,  '  another 
twenty  years'  war  in  Europe  before  it  can  be  set- 
tled on  its  true  basis,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  live  to 
make  al  least  half  of  it.''  When  that  time  comes, 
we  shall  probably  see  that  he  again  will  be  found 
the  man  of  ihe  crisis/' — Gal.  des  Horn.  Illiis.,  p. 
40. 

In  adopting-  and  pursuing  this  course,  M.  Thiers 
was  probably  influenced  by  a  combination  of  mo- 
tives :  first,  his  natural  inclinations,  we  cannot  call 
them  principles,  are  revolutionary  ;  secondly,  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  take  this  line  because  his 
rival,  M.  Guizot,  had  adopted,  with  all  the  firm- 
ness and  consistency  of  his  pure,  amiable,  and  hon- 
orable character,  the  conservative  and  peaceful  line 
of  policy  for  France  and  for  Europe  ;  and  thirdly, 
because,  foreseeing  that  he  could  not  long  "run 
with  the  hare  and  hold  with  the  hound,"  he  was, 
in  prudent  anticipation  of  a  difference  with  the 
king,  preparing  the  elements  of  a  reunion  with  the 
popular  and  agitating  party.  His  previsions  were 
accomplished  ;  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  king's  min- 
ister, and  has  now,  we  believe,  pretty  well  re- 
gained— not  the  confidence — no  one  has  anything 
like  confidence  in  him — but  the  cooperation  of 
the  party  which  he  had  not  only  abandoned,  but 
for  a  season  persecuted. 

We  said  we  should  only  deal  with  M.  Thiers' 
political  life  as  it  affected  his  authorship  ;  and  some 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  minutely  watched 
M.  Thiers'  proceedings  and  publications,  may  ask 
what  then  all  this  detail  has  to  do  with  his  histo- 
ries 1  We  answer,  a  great  deal — everything  : 
the  fruit  of  his  involuntary  leisure  has  been  the 
*'  History  of  the  Consulate,"  and  we  are  convinced 
that — as  his  first  history  was  written  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  elder  Bourbons,  with  some  per- 
adventure  indistinct  view  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans — so  this  second  history  is  writ- 
ten, not  in  fact  from  any  love  of  Bonaparte's  prin- 
ciples or  memory,  but  to  electrify  France  with  a 
galvanic  exhibition  of  his  false  glory — to  collect 
round  M.  Thiers  all  the  old  malcontents  and  all 
the  young  enthusiasts,  and  renouncing  Louis 
Philippe  as  quasi- legitimate,  to  amalgamate — in 
opposition  to  him,  M.  Guizot  and  the  conservative 
party  throughout  Europe — all  the  various  discon- 
tents and  ambitions  that  may  choose  to  adopt  the 
recollections  of  either  the  republic  or  the  Empire 
as  their  stalking-horse  of  faction.  The  History  of 
ihe  Consulate  is  therefore  still  more  decidedly  a 
party  manoeuvre  than  the  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  Europe 
any  politician  or  any  man  of  letters  at  all  acquainted 
with  public  affairs,  who  regards  either  of  these 
bulky  yet  flimsy  works  in  any  other  light  than  as 
— what  Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  have  wittily  and 
truly  called  them — '^pamphlets  monstres.'' 

Having  thus  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
real  motives  and  object  of  these  publications  and 
their  author,  we  shall  now  commence  our  examin- 
ation of  them  in  the  historical  character  they  as- 
sume ;  and  our  readers  will  see,  as  we  proceed, 
that  the  details  fully  confirm  the  impression  of  inac- 
curacy, partiality,  and  imposture,  which  their  gen- 
eral aspect  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written  originally  produced. 

Of  a  work  so  voluminous  as  "  the  History  of 
the  Revolution,"  and  of  which,  we  repeat,  every 
line  betrays  a  fraudulent  spirit,  and  every  page 
some  perversion  of  fact — which,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  petty  artifice  and  by  the  accumulation  of 
discolored    details,  has  arrived   at  the  dignity  of 


being  the  most  monstrous  system  of  deception  that, 
we  believe,  the  annals  of  literature  can  exhibit — 
of  such  a  work  we  say,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
that  the  limits  of  a  review  can  afford  any  suf- 
ficient exposure,  or  anything  like  a  pedetentous 
refutation  :  a  lie  is  conveyed  by  a  word,  or  even 
by  the  omission  of  a  word,  which  it  would  take 
pages  to  disprove  ;  or  it  may  be  spread  over  an 
extensive  surface  like  a  varnish,  which  it  would 
be  endless  to  endeavor  to  pick  off  bit  by  bit ;  and 
yet  we  feel  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  support  our  heavy  charge  against  M.  Thiers 
by  distinct  evidence,  vi^hich  may,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
wash  off  the  foul  matter  like  a  solvent,  and  satisfy 
our  readers  that  it  would  have  the  same  effect  if 
applied  to  the  parts  to  which  we  have  not  room  to 
extend  it.  Had  we  time  and  space  in  any  propor- 
tion to  the  abundance  of  our  materials,  the  task 
would  be  easy  enough — the  proofs  overflow  :  our 
only  difficulty  is  the  embarras  du  choix ;  and  the 
danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  prolixity  and  tedious- 
ness — or,  on  the  other,  of  being  charged  with  the 
blunder  of  the  Greek  pedant  in  producing  a  brick 
or  two  as  a  specimen  of  his  house.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  these  opposite  dangers,  and  yet 
do  substantial  justice  to  the  case,  by  taking — we 
cannot  call  it  choosing — for  special  examination 
some  of  those  events  and  passages,  whose  trans- 
cendant  prominence  and  importance  would  natur- 
ally require  and  excite  M.  Thiers'  best  diligence 
and  highest  talents,  and  vi^hich  every  reader  will 
allow  to  be  the  most  obvious,  and,  to  the  historian, 
the  most,  favorable,  tests  that  could  have  been 
adopted  ;  and  at  least  above  all  suspicion  of  being, 
by  us,  invidiously  selected. 

Before  we  enter  into  details,  we  must,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  understand  their  import  and 
effect,  apprize  them  generally  of  the  tactics  by 
which  M.  Thiers  conducts  his  narrative.  He  was 
well  aware  that  former  Jacobin  writers  had  de- 
feated their  own  purpose  by  their  i)liiid  violence 
and  incredible  calumnies.  Many  recent  publica- 
tions, and  a  calmer  retrospect  of  all  the  facts,  had 
conciliated  public  opinion  towards  Louis  XVL  and 
the  still  more  slandered  queen,  and  had  dissip:ited 
the  monstrous  delusions  under  which  these  inno- 
cent, and  now  lamented  victims,  had  been  de- 
throned and  murdered.  M-  Thiers'  own  sagacity 
and,  at  all  events,  the  prudence  of  the  bookseller 
for  whom  the  goods  were  originally  manufactured, 
probably  saw  that  though  (?a  ira  and  the  Carma- 
gnole might  still  make  a  riot  in  the  streets,  they 
would  not,  in  the  year  1823,  sell  a  book  in  ten  vol- 
umes octavo.  Men's  minds  had  gradually  recov- 
ered— under  the  severe  though  opposite  disci- 
plines of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire — from  revo- 
lutionary delusions,  and  were  shocked  at  revolu- 
tionary recollections  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  a  re- 
vival of  revolutionary  principles  could  be  neither 
politically  nor  commercially  successful,  unless  ac- 
companied and  recommended  by  some  profession 
and  appearance  of  candor  and  justice.  This  idea, 
however,  was  more  wise  in  the  conception  than 
easy  in  the  execution;  for,  in  truth,  the  whole 
revolution  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  such  a 
mass  of  fraud,  tyranny,  cruelly,  and  terror^  that 
anything  like  real  candor  or  substantial  justice  was 
quite  incompatible  with  the  apologetical  design. 
M.  Thiers'  principles,  temper,  and  time  of  life 
made  the  mask  of  moderation  peculiarly  awkward 
and  irksome  to  him; — and  accordingly  nothing 
can  be  more  flimsy,  and  indeed  insulting  to  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty,  than  his  pretence 
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of  impartiality  and  fair  dealing.  If  he  states  any- 
thing favorable  to  the  royalist  party,  he  never 
fails  to  throw  in  some  doubt  of  its  truth,  some 
suspicion  of  its  motive,  or  some  counterbalancing 
merit  in  their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand, 
wlien  he  is  forced  to  describe  some  crime  of  the 
revokitioniots,  it  is  in  a  mitigated  and  mighty 
charitable  tone  :  tiie  unhappy  necessity  is  deplored, 
but  asserted  ;  its  cause  is  traced  back  to  those 
whose  resistance  produced  it ;  and  the  royalists 
are  everywhere  implicated,  by  some  strange  leger- 
dermain,  in  all  the  atrocities  committed  against 
themselves  by  their  Jacobin  persecutors.  In  short, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolution  the  roy- 
alists never  did  any  one  thing  that  was  unexcep- 
tionally  right — nor  the  revolutionists  any  one  thing 
that  was  inexcusably  wrong. 

This  is  the  leading  principle  and  fundamental 
theory  of  the  whole  work,  as  it  was  of  M.  Mig- 
net's — suggestio  fahi — suppressio  vcri.  Of  the 
mode  in  which  he  works  it  out,  we  now  proceed 
to  give  a  few  prominent  examples. 

We  shall  begin  with  his  representations  of  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Cit- 
izen Egalite,  and  incidentally  M.  de  la  Fayette — 
the  main  and  most  important  topics  of  his  earlier 
volumes.  He  felt  himself,  as  we  have  stated, 
obliged,  by  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the 
notorious  evidence  of  facts,  to  admit — which  he 
does,  however,  like  a  reluctant  and  equivocating 
witness — the  king's  benevolent  disposition,  good 
intentions,  and,  when  the  constitution  was  estab- 
lished, his  constitutional  and  conscientious  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  ;  and  he  does  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  lame  and  imperfect  justice  to  the 
queen.*  This  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  gleam  of 
candor — but  not  at  all — it  is  only  z.  faux-fuyant — a 
device  to  enable  him  with  more  venom  and  effect, 
and  less  risk  of  offence  or  of  direct  contradiction, 
to  calumniate  the  victims  whom  he  professes  to 
absolve ;  for  while  he  seems  to  acquit  them  indi- 
vidually, he  collects  and  repeats  all  the  lies  and 
libels  of  those  dismal  times,  as  against  an  imagin- 
ary "  Court."  Now  every  one  of  common  sense 
and  common  information  must  know  that  this 
phantom  of  a  court,  as  distinct  from  the  king,  is 
not  only  absurd  in  theory,  but  contradicted  by 
every  kind  of  evidence.  The  poor  king  was  not 
only  scrupulously  cautious  to  do  nothing  but  in 
communication  with  his  ministers,  but  in  truth 
there  was — at  the  period  at  which  these  calumnies 
about  "  the  perfidious  machinations  of  the  court" 
were  most  rife — no  such  thing  as  a  court — no  per- 
sons of  such  a  class  as  could  furnish  secret  and 
irresponsible  advisers,  even  had  the  king  been  bold 
enough  to  consult  them.  The  first  massacres  in 
July,  1789,  had  driven  into  emigration  most  of  the 
personal  friends  and  favorites  of  both  the  king  and 
queen — the  5th  and  6th  October,  which  led  them 
captives  to  the  TuiJeries,  completed  their  destitu- 
tion, and  there  remained  near  their  persons  no  one 
of  any  political  weight  or  consequence  who  could 
have  ventured  to  advise  the  king,  much  less — as 
M.  Thiers  sometimes  asserts,  and  more  frequently 
insinuates — to  control  and  overbear  him.  This 
M.  Thiers,  with  that  inconsistency  from  which 
falsehood  can  never  entirely  guard  itself,  incident- 
ally admits.  As  early  as  the  close  of  1789  he 
confesses  the  very  fact  we  have  just  stated  : — 

*  Who,  it  must  not  be  fore^otten  in  measuring  M. 
Thiers'  candor,  was  the  aunt  ol  Marie  Louise  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  » 


"  There  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  at- 
tempting any  serious  conspiracy  in  favor  of  the 
king,  since  tlie  aristocracy  had  been  put  to  flight, 
and  the  court  was  encompassed  by  the  Assembly 
— the  people — and  the  national  militia." — i.,  216. 

And  yet  after  this  confession  he  continues  even 
more  glibly  than  before  his  insinuations  against 
the  counter-revolutionary  conspiracies  of  the  court. 
Here  we  have  to  observe  on  one  of  the  variations 
between  M.  Thiers'  first  and  subsequent  editions 
— small  but  significant.  In  his  first  edition  (i., 
200)  M.  Thiers  had  said  that  the  aristocracy  had 
been  "  chassee,^^  driven  out  by  force — ("  Chasskr, 
mettre  dehors  par  violence.''^ — Dictionnaire  de  V 
Academic) — which  was  quite  true  ;  but  M.  Thiers 
on  reconsideration  felt  that  this  truth  would  have 
exculpated  the  Emigration,  and  he  altered  "  chas' 
see,"  into  "  eloignec.^^ 

We  have  a  striking  and  melancholy  proof  of 
how  early  the  king  was  deprived  of  anything 
that  could  be  called  "a  court,"  even  in  the  least 
invidious  sense  of  the  word  : — 

Three  days  after  the  capture  of  the  BastOle  the 
king  was  advised  to  make  his  celebrated  and  hu- 
miliating visit  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville  in  Paris,  in 
which  the  newly  elected  mayor,  Bailly,  insulted 
him,  even  in  the  presentation  of  the  keys  of  the 
city.  He  returned  "  heart-broken"  to  A'ersailles, 
whither  M.  de  Bezenval,  General  of  the  Swiss 
Guards,  who  had  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
late  crisis,  but  had  now  resigned  his  military  com- 
mand, followed  him,  unbidden,  and  he  has  left  us 
the  following  short  but  affecting  statement  of  what 
he  then  witnessed  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  : — 

"  The  unhappy  king  on  his  return  to  Versailles 
found  himself  a/most  alone.  For  three  whole  days 
there  was  no  one  near  him  but  M.  de  Montmorin  [one 
of  the  ministers]  and  me  [who  had  no  ofiicial  charac- 
ter.] Even  his  menial  attendants  waited  upon  with 
disrespectful  negligence,  and  I  myself  was  a  witness 
of  this  insolence." — Mem   de  Bezenval,  ii.,  508. 

And  so  early  and  so  entirely  was  the  "  unhappy 
king"  convinced  of  the  perils  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  his  total  want  of  power  to  protect  any 
one  who  was  attached  to  him,  that  he  forced  M. 
de  Bezenval  to  leave  Versailles  and  to  seek  his 
safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  to  his  native  country. 
Such  was  the  court  which  the  pages  of  M.  Thiers 
represent  as  being  at  this  very  time  in  formidable 
activity  against  the  safety  of  Paris  which  was 
garrisoned  by  60,000  new-raised  National  Guards, 
and  the  liberties  ,of  France  w  hich  was  in  a  state 
of  triumphant  anarchy  from  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles. 

There  is  one  great  fact  which,  if  M.  'I'hiers  had 
given  himself  the  least  trouble  about  either  his- 
torical truth  or  logical  consistency,  would  have 
warned  him,  as  it  must  convince  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  his  device  of  seeming  to  separate 
the  innocent  king  from  the  guilty  court  is,  by  the 
admission  of  his  own  idols,  utterly  futile.  The 
king  was  executed  for  the  very  circumstances  im- 
puted by  M.  Thiers  to  the  court! — and  Messrs. 
Vergniaud  and  Gaudet — "  courageu^  nobles,  et  il~ 
lustres  citoyens,^^  as  M.  Thiers  delights  to  call 
them — and  his  Highness  Citizen  and  Prince  Cam- 
bacer^s  "  homme  savant  ct  sage,^''  and  Citizen  and 
Count  Carnot  "  homme  probe  et  courageux,'^  and 
Citizen  and  Count  Treilhard  "  honntte  homme  ri- 
unissant  les  lumieres  a  la  prohite,^'  and  Letourneur 
"  bon  homme, ^^  and  Lareveilliere  Lepeaux  "  le  plus 
honnete  et  le  meilleur  des  hommes,^'  and  so  many 
others  of  M.  Thiers'  transcendant  specimens  of 
talents,  probity,  and  justice,  who  all  voted  for  the 
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death  of  the  king,  made  no  such  exculpatory  dis- 
tinction, and  sent  him  to  the  scaffold  as  guilty  of 
those  imaginary  crimes  which  M.  Thiers — not 
now  daring  to  produce  against  him  personally,  and 
yet  reluctant  to  disavow,  his  "  illustrious"  regi- 
cides— imputes  to  the  phantom  court. 

But  may  not  the  queen  be  suspected  of  having 
favored  counter-revolutionary  intrigues,  and  might 
she  not  be  aptly  designated  as  the  court  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  king!  This  M.  Thiers, 
though  he  does  not  venture  directly  to  affirm — 
(for  the  reasons  we  have  hinted) — often  insinu- 
ates ;  but  here  again  we  have  every  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  the  queen  never  separated  herself  from 
the  determinations  of  the  king,  though  she — a 
person  of  a  higher  spirit,  and,  we  believe,  more 
scope  of  mind  than  her  honest  but  hesitating  help- 
mate— may  sometimes  have  differed  from  his 
opinions,  and  in  the  confidence  of  their  private 
intercourse  have  thought  it  to  be,  as  it  assuredly 
was,  her  duty  to  assist  her  king,  her  husband, 
and  the  father  of  her  children — with  her  affection- 
ate but  sometimes  probably  unpalatable,  and  some- 
times perhaps  adventurous,  counsels.  I'he  testi- 
mony of  two  constitutional  ministers,  Dumouriez 
and  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  unquestionable  on  this 
point,  as  M.  Thiers  admits — and  that  of  Madame 
Campan — not  so  authoritative,  but  as  authentic, 
leave,  as  he  professes,  even  in  his  mind  no  doubt  of 
the  queen's  sincere  participation  in  the  conciliatory 
and  constitutional  views  of  her  husband.  We 
ourselves  have  received  from  Dumouriez's  own 
mouth — Dumouriez,  whom,  as  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Louis  Philippe,  and  as  the  person  who 
gave  the  impulse  of  victory  to  the  revolutionary 
army,  it  suits  M.  Thiers  to  extol,  and  who  was 
really  a  most  able  and,  in  his  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, an  honest,  well-intentioned  man — Dumou- 
riez, we  say,  affirmed  to  us,  in  many  frank  and 
confidential  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Revolution,  his  absolute  knowledge  and  conviction 
(and  no  man  could  be  a  better  judge)  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  of  the  king,  of  the  entire 
concurrence  of  the  queen  in  his  constitutional 
views,  and  the  utter  falsehood  and  nonsense  of  all 
the  imputations  of  the  secret  and  interior  court 
and  the  imaginary  "  conspiracies  against  the  peo- 
ple "  with  which  the  agitations  of  Paris  were  at 
the  moment  excited  and  fed. 

The  Feuillants,  or  Constitutional  party — Lafay- 
ette, Lameth,  &c  — wished,  says  M.  Theirs, — 

— "  to  save  the  king  without  altering  the  consti- 
tution. Their  means  were  feeble.  In  the  first  place, 
the  court  that  they  wished  to  save  would  not  be 
saved  by  them.  The  queen,  who  readily  gave  her 
confidence  to  Barnave,  [a  reclaimed  Jacobin,  now  a 
constitutionalist,]  had  always  taken  the  greatest 
precautions  in  seeing  him,  and  never  received  him 
but  in  secret.  The  emigrants  and  the  court  would 
never  have  forcriven  her  for  even  seeing  a  consti- 
tutionalist. They  in  fact  advised  her  not  to  treat 
with  them,  and  rather  to  prefer  the  Jacobins,"  &c. 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  296. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  court  in  contradistinction 
not  only  to  the  king,  but  the  queen  also — a  court 
that,  in  league  with  the  emigrants,  never  would 
forgive  the  queen  for  even  seeing  the  constitution- 
alists ;  and  for  this  extraordinary  statement,  M. 
Thiers  refers  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  to  the  au- 
thority of  Madame  Campan.  We  turned  to  the 
passage  with  eagerness  :  we  supposed  that,  at  last, 
we  were  about  to  learn  who  and  what  this  myste- 
rious court  could  be,  that  thus,  in  concert  with  t/ic 


emigrants^  overawed  the  constitutional  dispositions 
of  the  queen.  We  found  in  Madame  Campan  no 
mention  of — not  the  slightest  allusion  to,  the  court, 
nor  anything  like  it.  She  speaks  of  the  emigrants 
alone,  and  does  not  say  that  they  advised  the 
queen,  or  that  the  queen  listened  (as  M.  Thiers 
himself  admits  she  did  not)  to  their  advice.  What 
Madame  Campan  does  say  is  simply  that — 

— "  the  emigrants  showed  \faisaiant  entrevoir"] 
great  apprehensions  of  any  approaches  towards  the 
constitutional  party ,which  they  described  as  existing 
only  in  idea,  and  having  no  longer  the  means  of 
repairing  the  mischief  they  had  done ;  they  would 
have  preferred  the  Jacobins,"  &c. — Mim.  de  Cam- 
pan,  vol.  ii.,  p.  194. 

Not  a  word  about  the  court — and  the  opinion 
concerning  the  Feuillant  party  thus  attributed  to 
the  emigrants  is  precisely  that  which  M.  Thiers 
himself  had  just  before  pronounced,  "  that  their 
means  were  tj^o  feeble ; ' '  and  which  he  reiterates 
immediately  after  in  almost  the  same  words,  "  the 
feebleness  of  their  means  of  making  head  against 
the  revolutionists,"  (ibid.) 

The  sequel  of  this  affair  is  such  an  additional 
specimen  of  bad  faith  and  self-contradiction  that  il 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  The  king  having  ac- 
cepted a  ministry  from  the  Feuillant  party,  Lafay- 
ette came  forward  to  support  his  friends  now  in 
office  by  writing  a  kind  of  dictatorial  manifesto  to 
the  Assembly,  in  which  he  denounced  the  pro- 
ceedings and  objects  of  the  Jacobins.  Cf  this  cel- 
ebrated, foolish,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  unfortunate 
letter,  M.  Thiers  gives  large  extracts ;  but  by  a 
petty  trick  habitual  to  him,  and,  indeed,  to  all  fal- 
sifiers, he  chooses  to  suppress  the  date  both  of  time 
and  place — circumstances  essential  to  any  letter, 
but  on  which,  in  respect  to  this  letter,  everything 
turned.  It  was  dated  "  16/A  June,  1792, //-ym  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Maubeuge;''''  and  the  indigna- 
tion it  produced  in  the  Assembly  arose  on  two 
main  points  : — in  the  first  place,  it  was  most  un- 
constitutional and  dangerous  that  a.  general  at 
the  head  of  an  army  should  presume  to  lecture 
the  National  Assembly — and,  secondly — on  which 
ground  indeed  they  affected  to  treat  it  as  a  forgery 
— though  dated  at  Maubeuge  on  the  1  Qih ,  it  began 
by  alluding  to  the  resignation  of  Dumouriez,  which 
had  happened  in  Paris  only  that  same  day — the 
16th.  These  two  egregious  blunders  of  his  hero, 
Lafayette,  M.  Thiers  thinks  that  he  in  some  de- 
gree veils  by  suppressing  the  dates.  But  he  had 
also  another  object — still  more  fraudulent.  The 
letter  was  dated  the  16th  ;  read  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  18th — on  the  19th  it  occasioned  the  greatest 
agitation  in  Paris,  and  it  became  the  pretext  for  the 
infamous  Girondin  attack  on  the  Tuileries  for  the 
following  day,  the  celebrated  20M  of  June.  It 
was  necessary  to  M.  Thiers'  system  of  calumny  to 
implicate  in  some  way  the  king  and  queen  in 
these  ill-managed  proceedings  of  Lafayette  and 
their  lamentable  consequences,  and  he  thus  goes 
about  it : — 

"  The  Feuillants  got  about  Lafayette,  and  con- 
certed with  him  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  assem- 
bly. His  friends  were  divided  on  this  subject — 
some  excited,  others  dissuaded.  But  he,  only 
thinking  of  how  to  serve  the  king  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  fidelity,  wrote  the  letter,  and  braved  all  the 
dangers  which  were  about  to  threaten  his  life." — 
ii.,  124. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  M.  Thiers'  relation  to 
explain  that  all  this  mighj  not  have  happened  at 
Paris — though  we  know  aliunde  that  whoever  got 
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about  (entourat)  Lafayette,  must  have  been  at 
Mavbeuge ;  and  then  M.  Thiers  reaches  the  real 
object  of  all  this  manoeuvring  : — 

"  The  king  and  the  queen  (though  resolved  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  services)  allowed  him  to 
write  the  letter,  because  they  were  delighted  to  see 
the  friends  of  liberty  at  variance.^ ^ — Ih. 

Thus  creating  an  impression  that  the  king  and 
queen  were  in  personal  communication  with  La- 
fayette, and  encouraged  him  to  write  the  letter — 
not  expecting  or  intending  that  it  should  do  any 
good — but  with  the  perfidious  design  of  injuring 
their  gallant  defender  and  rendering  him  suspi- 
cious and  odious  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  And 
the  better  to  carry  on  this  fraud,  M.  Thiers  makes 
another  remarkable  suppression.  The  king  was 
so  far  from  having  had  any  share  in  this  letter  to 
the  assembly,  that  Lafayette  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  his  majesty  a  copy  of  it  in  a  private  letter, 
which  Bertrand  de  Moleville  has  preserved,  but 
which  M.  Thiers  totally  suppresses — and  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  it  disproves  any  treach- 
erous intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  king  as  to  the  first 
letter ;  and  also  because  it  bears  testimony  to 
the  honest  and  constitutional  dispositions  of  his 
majesty. 

Even  while  forced,  in  all  substantial  cases,  to 
admit  the  king's  personal  sincerity,  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  every  obscure  or  doubtful  incident 
to  insinuate  a  suspicion  of  perfidy — and  sometimes 
draws  this  ingenious  conclusion  from  facts  that 
should  have  had  a  quite  contrary  effect.  For 
instance — towards  the  close  of  1789,  he  says  that 

"  The  king  would  not  recall  his  gardes-du- 
corps,  who  had  been  removed  on  the  5ih  and  6th 
of  October,  and  preferred  to  intrust  himself  to  the 
national  guard,  with  whom  he  considered  him- 
self safe." 

What  could  be  more  prudent  or  more  natural  ? 
If  the  king  had  been  so  rash  and  so  unfeeling  as  to 
bring  forward  again  those  poor  gardes-du -corps, 
so  lately  the  victims  of  popular  fury,  what  charges 
of  conspiracy  and  perfidy  would  not  the  revolution- 
ists of  the  time  have  raised,  and  M.  Thiers  reiter- 
ated 1 — A  new  massacre  must  have  been  the  inev- 
itable result.  But  "  the  king  confided  himself  to 
the  national  guard," — the  soldiers  of  the  people. 
Has  M.  Thiers  no  expression  of  approbation  for 
that  conciliatory  sacrifice  of  the  royal  feeling'? 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  he  proceeds  to  throw  over  the 
king's  humane  reluctance  to  expose  tlie  gardes-du- 
corps  to  fresh  danger,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
national  guard,  the  most  odious  discolor: — 

"  His  design  was  to  appear  a  prisoner.  The 
municipality  of  Paris  defeated  this  miserable  trick 
(trap  petite  ruse)  by  begging  the  king  to  recall  his 
garties-du-corps — which  he  still  refused,  under 
idle  pretexts  and  through  the  medium  of  the  queen. '^ 

To  appear  a  prisoner?  Alas!  who  but  M. 
Thiers  ever  doubted  that  ever  since  the  5th  of 
October  he  was  one  1  The  fear  of  a  new  massacre 
of  the  gardes-du-corps  is  called  a  ^^  miserable 
trick, ^^  and  an  "  idle  pretext,'^  on  no  other  authority 
than  because  M.  Lafayette  saw  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen walking  in  the  palais  royal  in  uniform  ;  as 
if  (supposing  that  small  fact  to  be  true,  which  we 
entirely  disbelieve)  a  single  person  venturing  to 
wear  an  old  uniform  proved  that  the  whole  body- 
guard would  have  been  allowed  to  resume  the 
custody  of  the  king,  and  deprive  the  national 
guards  of  the  posts  which  they  had  usurped 
amidst  the  butchery  of  the  6th  of  October !  But 
cannot   M.    Thiers  imagine   that,   besides   these 


cogent  reasons,  the  king  might  have  a  constitu- 
tional reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  humiliating 
authority  that  M.  Lafayette  and  the  municipality 
of  Paris  thus  assumed  to  exercise  over  his  house- 
hold 1  And  then,  that  the  queen  might,  as  usual, 
be  implicated  in  this  perfidy,  it  is  said  that  the 
king  employed  her — a  laquelle  on  [we  suppose  the 
court]  conjiait  les  commissions  difficiles — as  the 
medium  of  his  communications  ;  when  in  truth  it 
appears,  even  by  M.  Thiers'  own  explanatory 
note,  that  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  made  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  queen,  and  of  course  received  the 
answer  through  the  medium  that  he  and  not  the 
king,  had  chosen.  And,  finally,  after  thus  making 
this  a  direct  and  personal  charge  against  the  king 
and  queen,  lie  falls  back  upon  his  old  device  of 
secret  and  anonymous  advisers,  and  tells  us  that 
the  king  and  queen  would  have  accepted  the  pro- 
position, but  that  "On  leur  fit  refuser,^^  &c. 
There  assuredly  needed  no  adviser  to  enable  any 
person  of  the  most  ordinary  understanding,  to  see 
that  such  a  proposition  could  have  had  no  other 
prospect  than  that  of  anew  and  general  massacre, 
and  an  earlier  and  more  complete  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  M.  Thiers,  in  thus  attempting  to 
calumniate  the  king  and  queen,  has  in  truth  pro- 
duced against  his  friend  and  patron  Lafayette  one 
of  the  heaviest  charges,  either  of  deplorable  folly 
or  detestable  treachery,  that  ever  yet  had  been 
made  against  him. 

Another  case,  bearing  on  nearly  the  same  points, 
affords  an  instance  of  still  more  flagitious  false- 
hood : — 

*'  On  the  18th  of  April,  (1791,)"  saysM.  Thiers, 
"  the  king  attempted  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Cloud. 
It  was  immediately  reported  that,  being  unwilling 
to  employ  a  priest  who  had  taken  the  oath,  (to  the 
new  constitution  of  the  clergy,)  he  had  determined 
to  absent  himself  during  Easter  week.  Others 
declared  that  he  designed  to  make  his  escape. 
The  people  assembled  in  crowds  and  slopped  his 
horses.  Lafayette  hastened  to  his  rescue,  en- 
treated the  king  to  remain  in  his  carriage,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  about  to  open  a  passage 
for  his  departure.  The  king,  however,  according 
to  his  old  policy  of  not  appearing  free,  got  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  make 
the  attempt." 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  Lafayette  did  make  the 
attempt,  and  totally  failed.  "The  very  soldiers 
he  had  brought  to  protect  the  king's  passage," 
says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  "  turned  against 
him."  Pie  did,  in  fact,  all  that  he  could  do,  but 
his  efforts  only  proved  his  own  want  of  power; 
the  feeble  voice  of  the  popular  general  was  drowned 
in  the  vociferations  of  the  mob;  and  although  M. 
de  Lafayette  offered,  if  the  king  should  persist  in 
going,  to  endeavor  to  force  a  passage  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  the  king  declined  a  conflict  of  which  he 
and  his  wife  and  children — whose  presence  M. 
Tliiers  fraudulently  conceals — would  no  doubt  have 
been  the  first  victims,  and — after  having  been  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  carriage,  exposed  to  the 
grossest  insults,  ribaldry,  and  menaces  of  the  popu- 
lace— was  at  length  forced  to  alight.  And  instead 
of  this  beins"  a  dishonest  trick  of  the  king's — as  M. 
Thiers  insinuates — he  went  next  day  in  slate  to 
the  National  Assembly  and  complained  of  the  out- 
rage in  these  words  : — 

"  Gentlemen — You  are  informed  of  the  opposi- 
tion given  yesterday  to  my  departure  from  St. 
Cloud.  I  was  unwilling  to  overcome  it  by  force, 
because   I  feared  to  occasion    acts   of   severity 
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against  a  miscruided  multitude — but  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  to  prove  that  I  am  free.  Noth- 
ing is  so  essential  to  the  authority  of  the  sanction 
I  have  ofiven  to  your  decrees. — Governed  by  this 
powerful  motive  I  persist  in  my  plan  of  going  to 
St.  Cloud,  and  the  National  Assembly  must  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  it." 

This  appeal  was  as  fruitless  as  the  ^^ forcible 
feeble''''  efforts  of  Lafayette  had  been.  The  muni- 
cipality of  j^aris  decreed  that  the  king  should  not 
go  to  St.  Cloud — the  cowardly  assembly  declined 
to  interfere,  and  the  humiliated  monarch  was  as  it 
were  remanded  back  to  his  prison.  The  conduct 
of  all  the  authorities  of  the  day  was  execrable — 
but  what  can  be  said  of  M.  Thiers? — what?  but 
that  his  narrative  is  false  and  calumnious. 

In  the  critical  interval  between  the  outrages  of 
the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August,  M. 
Thiers  says — 

"  It  was  rumored  {on  Hpandait)  in  fact  that  the 
chateau*  was  endeavoring  to  provoke  the  people 
to  a  second  rising,  in  order  that  it  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  slaughtering  them.  So  that  the 
chateau  supposed  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
assassinating  the  king,  and  the  Faubourgs  one  of 
massacring  the  people." 

Thus  again  endeavoring  to  place  some  imaginary 
conspiracy  of  the  court  in  the  same  category  with 
the  real  atrocities  of  the  20ih  of  June  and  10th  of 
August,  and  hinting,  with  his  usual  insidious 
inconsistency,  that  the  aggressions  of  the  people 
were  prompted  by  an  impulse  of  self-defence, 
although  he  in  antecedent  and  subsequent  passa- 
ges (i.,  306—372)  admits  that  both  these  deplora- 
ble riots  were  the  work  not  even  of  the  people, 
but  of  a  dozen  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  and  Gironde 
parties,  who  even  found  some  difficulty  in  rousing 
the  Parisian  mob  into  the  necessary  state  of  frenzy, 
and  were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  decisive  insurrec- 
tion, at  first  intended  for  the  26th  of  July,  to  the 
lOth  of  August,  that  they  might  have  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Marseillais. — i.,  372. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  same  masquer- 
ade of  candor.  When  the  unhappy  queen  deplored 
the  undeserved  animosity  of  the  people — M.  Thiers 
sympathizes  with  her  in  the  following  strain : — 

"Thus,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  the  supposed  ill  in- 
tention of  the  chateau  excited  the  suspicions  and 
fury  of  the  people,  and  the  vociferations  of  the  peo- 
ple increased  the  sorrows  and  the  imprudences  of 
the  chateau.  Why  did  not  the  chateau  under- 
stand the  fears  of  the  people — why  did  not  the  peo- 
ple understand  the  sorrows  of  the  chateau — Why  1 
but  because  men  are  men." — ii.,  77. 

To  this  disgusting  affectation  of  a  humane  im- 
partiality we  answer  No — it  was  because  the  revo- 
lutionists were  not  men,  but  monsters  !  Sorrows 
there  were,  and  fear  there  was — but  not  divided  as 
in  M.  Thiers'  invidious  partition  ;  the  fear,  as  well 
as  the  sorrow,  was  the  bitter  portion  of  the  cha- 
teau— the  people  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  feared 
nothing.  Their  leaders  were  the  only  conspirators, 
and  in  every  case  the  aggressors  and  assailants ; 
while  the  humbled  and  defenceless  chateau  was 
doomed  to  suffer  at  first  all  the  humiliation  of  in- 
sult, and  ultimately  the  last  excesses  of  outrage. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  have  been,  must 

*Our  readers  know  that  then  as  noro,  the  iermchAleau, 
meaning  the  royal  residence,  whether  at  Versailles  or  the 
Tuileries,  was  often  used  in  an  invidious  sense  for  what 
in  the  same  sense  was  and  is  also  called  the  court.  "  La 
cour  designee  tour-Jl-tour  sous  les  noms  du  ch&'eau,  du 
Pouvoir  E.xicutivey  et  du  Veto. ^^— Thiers,  ii.,  177. 


have  been,  about  the  court,  as  there  was  in  every 
other  class  of  French — as  well  as  of  European — 
society,  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  revolution 
— that  the  anti-revolutionists  must  have  predom- 
inated in  the  court  circle — that,  as  the  authority 
and  person  of  the  king  were  progressively  assailed, 
insulted,  and  endangered,  the  hostile  opinions  of 
the  courtiers  became  more  unanimous — that  they 
may  have  talked  what  M.  Thiers  calls  "impru- 
dently," and  even  sometimes  acted  imprudently. 
All  this  is  true,  and  every  such  incident  (surpris- 
ingly few,  all  things  considered)  was  exaggerated 
and  promulgated  by  every  nefarious  art  to  inflame 
and  ulcerate  the  public  mind.  But  that  anything 
like  a  conspiracy  or  combination  against  the  peo- 
ple, or  even  the  new  order  of  things,  was  ever 
formed — but  above  all,  formed  under  any  approba- 
tion or  connivance  of  either  the  king  or  the  queen 
— may  be  most  confidently  denied.  And  what  rat- 
ifies our  argument  is,  that  M.  Thiers,  who  makes 
these  insinuations  as  to  the  secret  anti-national 
councils  on  every  page,  never  once  attempts  to  es- 
tablish them  by  facts  ;  and  whenever  he  happens 
to  produce  a  fact  at  all  approaching  the  subject,  it 
is  invariably  found  to  contradict  the  insinuation. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  all  this  portion  of 
his  work — and  a  most  important  portion  it  is — M. 
Thiers  is  as  utterly  regardless  of  truth  or  even  of 
vraisemblance  as  if  he  were  writing  the  Chateau  de 
Nesle  or  the  Mysteres  de  Paris— ^^uA  we  have  little 
doubt  that,  if  taxed  in  the  private  society  of  his 
early  days  with  this  elaborate  suggestio  falsi,  the 
gay  and  insouciant  manufacturer  of  M.  Le  Cointe's 
octavos  would  have  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  "  Mais,  que  voulcz  vous? — with- 
out this  phantom  of  a  court,  I  could  not  have  car- 
ried my  theory  of  the  revolution  through  a  single 
page." 

His  management  of  the  case  of  Egolite  takes 
the  other  of  the  two  modes  of  deception,  on  which 
his  whole  scheme  proceeds — the  suppressio  veri; 
and  as  he  invents,  even  beyond  the  libellists  of  the 
day,  machinations  for  an  imaginary  court,  so  en  re- 
vanche as  it  were,  he  attenuates  and  envelopes  in 
ambiguity  and  doubt  every  inclination  of  the  real 
conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  detailed 
plan  of  his  work  did  not  allow  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  summary  style  of  Mig- 
net ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
passage  in  which  the  most  serious,  the  most  noto- 
rious, the  most  undeniable  charges  against  Egaliti 
are  not  either  passed  over  altogether,  or  treated  as 
the  mere  on  dits  of  the  town,  or  as  the  suggestions 
of  enemies,  or  as  accidents  which,  even  if  true, 
were  of  no  substantial  influence.  Here  are  a  few 
instances,  not  selected,  but  taken  as  they  occur  in 
the  first  pages. 

The  Abb^  Sieyes  is  introduced — his  "  pam- 
phlet" which  accelerated,  his  "  motion"  which 
constituted,  the  National  Assembly — but  not  a  hint 
is  given  that  he  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  any 
connexion  with  the  D,uke  of  Orleans — nor  is  any 
mention  made  of  the  celebrated  cahiers  of  the  Or- 
leans bailliages,  attributed  to  Sieyes.  And  why 
this  concealment ?  Because  it  is  M.  Thiers',  as  it 
was  M.  Mignet's  and  no  doubt  M.  Lafitte's  object 
to  represent  the  duke  as  a  giddy,  dissipated,  mere 
man  of  pleasure,  with  no  plan,  no  party,  no  influ- 
ence— a  fly  on  the  wheel  of  the  revolution  ; — and 
this  hypothesis  would  be  defeated  by  a  confession 
that  he  was  acting  in  close  and  intimate  concert 
with  "  the  comprehensive,  philosophical,  and  sys- 
tematic mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
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age."  (Thiers,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28,  60.)  So  when  he 
first  mentions  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  connected 
with  party,  it  is  thus  : — 

'*  When  parties  beg-an  to  form  themselves,  he 
had  suffered  his  name  to  be  employed,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  his  wealth  also.  Flattered  with  the 
vague  prospect  before  him,  he  was  active  enough 
to  "draw  accusations  on  himself,  but  not  to  ensure 
success  ;  and  he  must  have  sadly  distressed  his 
partisans,  if  they  really  had  any  projects,  by  his  in- 
constant ambition." — i.,  44. 

"  Vague  prospect" — "  inconsistent  ambition" — 
of  what?  M.  Thiers  does  not  say  ;  and  even  doubts 
whether  "  anybody  had  really  any  projects !"  By 
and  bye  M.  Thiers  becomes  a  little  more  particu- 
lar : — 

"  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  forming  an 
appurtenance  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  vehement 
ajritators  ;  there  the  boldest  harangues  were  deliv- 
ered ;  there  might  be  seen  an  orator  mounted  on  a 
table  collecting  a  crowd  around  him,  and  exciting 
them  by  the  most  ferocious  language—language 
always  unpunished — for  there  the  mob  reigned  sov- 
ereign. Here  men,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  were  the  most  forward.  The 
wealth  of  that  prince — his  well-known  prodigality 
— the  enormous  sums  he  borrowed — his  residence 
on  the  spot — his  ambition,  though  vague,  all  served 
to  point  accusation  against  him." — i.,  88. 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  qualifying  and  ambiguous 
phraseology,  we  have  something  that  looks  like  a 
presumption  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  M. 
Thiers  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  being  unable  either 
to  conceal  or  deny  the  fact  that  the  mobs  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  bribed,  he  hastens  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  name  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  res- 
cue the  immaculate  revolution  from  the  reproach 
of  having  been  in  any  degree  influenced  by  these 
hireling  agitators. 

The  mode  in  which  he  executes  this  is  very  re- 
markable and  admirably  characteristic.  We  stated 
at  the  outset  that  M.  Thiers  had,  in  his  subsequent 
editions,  altered  certain  passages  of  his  original 
text,  and  that  these  alterations  seemed  chiefly  de- 
signed to  remove  some  slight  traces  of  truth  or  can- 
dor into  which  he  had  inadvertently  fallen.  We 
have  already  given  one  example  of  it ;  but  this  re- 
vision is  peculiarly  observable  in  several  passages 
relating  to  the  delicate  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans ;  and  from  many  instances  of  this  dishonest 
manipulation  we  submit  to  our  readers  a  specimen 
of  the  case  before  us. 


can  set  in  movement  an 
entire  nation,  but  once 
excited,  it  is  often  by  this 
means  that  it  is  directed 
and  led  astray,  {^ga- 
rce.")— i.,  88. 


revolution;  for  it  is  not 
w-ith  a  little  money  and 
with  secret  manoeuvres 
that  you  can  convulse  a 
nation  of  twenty-five  mil' 
lions  of  men."' — i.,  55. 


FIRST   EDITION. 

"  TAs  historian,  with- 
out mentioning  any 
name,  can  at  least  assert 
that  money  was  profuse- 
ly distributed.  For  if 
the  sound  part  of  the  na- 
tion was  ardently  desir- 
ous of  liberty  ;  if  the 
restless  and  suffering 
multitude  resorted  to  ag- 
itation for  the  sake  of 
bettering  its  condition ; 
there  were  instigators 
who  excited  this  multi- 
tude, and  who  often  di- 
rected its  blows  and  its 
pillage.  It  is,  certainly, 
not  with  money  and  se- 
cret manoeuvres  that  one 


SUBSEQUENT  EDITIONS. 

"  History,  without 
mentioning  any  name, 
can  at  least  assert  that 
money  was  profusely 
distributed.  For  if  the 
sound  part  of  the  nation 
was  ardently  desirous  of 
liberty  ;  if  the  restless 
and  suffering  multitude 
resorted  to  agitation  for 
the  sake  of  bettering  its 
condition  ;  there  were  in- 
stigators who  sometimes 
excited  that  multitude, 
and  directed  perhaps 
some  of  its  blows.  In 
other  respects  this  influ- 
ence is  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  the 


Our  readers  see  the  art  with  which  these  changes 
are  made  and  the  object  to  which  they  are  directed. 
In  the  first  version  the  historian  admits  the  fact 
that  money  was  instrumental  in  those  tumults  ;  in 
the  second  he  endeavors  to  discredit  it.  In  the  first 
version  he  says  the  historian  himself  can  assert  the 
fact — as  if  from  personal  investigation  and  convic- 
tion— in  the  second  version  he  slips  out  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  turns  it  over  to  the  muse  of"  his- 
tory^^ — 'tis  Clio  and  not  Thiers  that  suspects  the 
integrity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  first  ver- 
sion he  confesses  "  blows  and  pillage'''' — but  "^i/- 
lage^''  would  have  reminded  his  reader  of  an  affair 
which  M.  Thiers  had,  as  we  shall  more  fully  see 
by  and  bye,  a  strong  desire  to  suppress — the  pil- 
lage of  the  house  of  M.  Reveillon  ;  and  so  the  word 
'■'■pillage'^  disappears  from  the  second  version.  In 
the  first  version  it  is  said  positively  that  ' '  there 
were  instigators  who  excited  and  often  directed 
these  blows  and  pillage."  In  the  second  version 
the  positive  assertion  is  lowered  to  a  ^^  perhaps,'''' 
' '  peut-etre' ' — the  ' '  often  "  to  "  sometimes ' ' — and 
"  the  blows  and  pillage^'  attenuated  to  "  some  (guel- 
ques  uns)  of  its  blows. ''^  And  finally,  the  last  ad- 
mission, that  when  a  nation  is  once  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  money  can  influence  and  misguide  it, 
is  totally  merged  in  an  assertion  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site tendency — that  "it  is  not  by  '  a  little''  money 
that  a  nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  can 
be  convulsed." 

We  have  gone  into  these  verbal  details  on  this 
point  that  it  may  serve  as  a  specimBu  of  the  low 
and  dishonest  arts  with  which  M.  Thiers  falsifies 
not  merely  the  historical  facts,  hut  when  he  has 
happened  in  the  hurry  of  early  composition  to  de- 
viate into  anything  like  truth — his  own  recorded 
evidence  and  opinion. 

All  this  patching  and  plastering  does  little  to- 
wards defending  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  it  proves 
all  we  want  to  show — M.  Thiers'  reluctance  to  tell 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  truth,  and  the  miserable 
shifts  with  which  he  endeavors  to  evade  it.  But 
then  come  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  1789,  when 
the  guilt  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  so  auda- 
cious and  flagrant,  that  even  M.  Thiers  was  forced 
— on  pain  of  a  complete  literary  discredit  and  com- 
mercial failure — to  notice  it  distinctly  ;  but  he  does 
so  in  a  way  that  exhibits,  most  strikingly,  his  af- 
fected candor,  mingling  with  his  inveterate  par- 
tiality and  untruth.  Our  readers  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  frightful  yet  romantic  horrors  of 
those  dreadful  days — the  most  extraordinary,  and 
exciting,  and  touching  scenes,  we  think,  of  the 
whole  revolutionary  tragedy.*    They  ended — after 

*  They  are  very  well  narrated  in  Mr.  MacFarlane's 
"  Historv  of  the  Revolution,"  lately  published  by  Knight 
&  Co.,  in  four  small  but  comprehensive  volumes  ;— v^rhich 
— notwithstanding  some  occasional  flippancy  in  its  style, 
and  some  minor  inaccuracies — is  much  the  truest  and 
therefore  the  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
MacFarlane  has  not  only  consulted,  but  weighed  and  com- 
pared all  preceding  writers,  and  of  course  has  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions  as  we  have,  as  to  the  "  equivocn- 
tin^,"  "  mystifying;'"  "falsifying;"  "  Jesuitism"  of  M. 
Thiers— though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  the 
peculiar  influences  under  which  he  WTOte.  He  is  not 
quite  so  well  on  his  guard  against  the  deeper  deception 
of  Mignet,  whom,  even  while" refuting  him,  he  treats  with 
more  respect  than  his  shallow  philosophy  and  solemn  in- 
sincerity deserve. 
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a  series  of  brutalities  and  massacres,  paid  for  and 
directed  by  ttie  Duke  of  Orleans  in  person — in  the 
mob,  led  by  women,  and  men  in  women^s  clothes, 
carrying  off  the  royal  family,  in  bloody  triumph, 
prisoners  to  Paris  ;  the  heads  of  the  faithful  gardes- 
du-corps  massacred  in  protecting  them,  being  car- 
ried in  the  van  of  the  procession  of  murderers  and 
furies.  Yet  of  these  fatal  horrors  the  king  and 
queen  themselves  were,  in  M.  Thiers'  narrative, 
joint  projectors  and  accomplices. 

"  Public  excitement  was  at  its  height ;  and  the 
most  sinister  events  were  to  be  apprehended.  A 
movement  was  equally  desired  by  the  people  and 
the  court  ! — By  the  people,  that  they  might  seize 
the  king's  person  ;  the  court,  that  terror  might 
induce  him  to  retire  to  Metz." — i.,  184. 

We  pause  with  disgust  and  wonder  at  such 
audacious  nonsense.  The  court  having  a  pre- 
meditated share  in  the  siege  and  sack  of  Versailles 
— the  court !  Of  the  poor  and  scanty  remains  of 
what  could  be  called  a  court,  some  on  that  day 
sacrificed,  with  deliberate  heroism,  their  own  lives 
in  order  that,  while  the  mob  were  butchering  them. 
the  queen  might  have  time  to  escape  half-naked 
from  her  bed.  Others  were  massacred  in  various 
acts  of  duty.  Every  soul  within  the  palace  had 
reason  to  believe  their  last  hour  was  come.  This 
was  the  court  which  invited  the  mob  to  "  frighten 
the  king  !"  Next  follows  one  of  those  admissions 
on  wiiich  M.  Thiers  builds  his  reputation  for  can- 
dor and  impartiality  : — 

"  A  movement  was  also  desired  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  hoped  to  obtain  the  lieutenant- 
generalship  [regency]  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  king 
should  go  otF. "  "It  Jias  even  been  said  ihcit  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  went  so  far  as  to  hope  for  the 
crown  ;  but  this  is  hardly  credible,  for" — we 
think  no  reader  would  have  ever  guessed  the 
reason, — "  for — he  had  not  sufficient  audacity  of 
spirit  for  so  high  an  ambition." 

Though  M.  Thiers  had  admitted  in  the  preceding 
line  that  the  movement  was  desired  by  the  duke  to 
drive  the  king  away,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom  :  surely  the  audacity  and 
ambition  that  sufficed  for  the  scheme  that  M. 
Thiers  confesses,  would  have  been  equally  ade- 
quate to  the  scheme  "he  discredits.  What  ibllows 
is  still  more  astounding.  M.  Thiers  all  of  a  sud- 
den discovers  that  the  duke  is  totally  innocent  of 
the  whole  affair — of  what  he  had  planned,  as  well 
of  what  he  had  not  ! 

"  The  advantages  which  the  duke  might  expect 
from  this  new  insurrection  have  occasioned  his 
being  accused  of  having  participated  in  it;  but  it 
was  no  such  thing.  He  could  not  have  given  this 
impulsion — for" — another  reason  which  no  one 
would  ever  have  guessed, — "it  arose  out  of  the 
nature  of  things.' ' — lb. 

So,  all  M.  Thiers  has  been  propounding  for  the 
last  five  minutes  turns  out  to  be  mere  lies  or 
reveries.  It  w-as  neither  the  people,  nor  the  court, 
nor  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  made  this  insurrec- 
tion— not  at  all  ;  it  was  impossible  that  they — and 
particularly  he — could  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  ;  it  resulted  from  an  altogether  different 
and  higher  power — the  nature  of  things  ! — Fudge  ! 
But  M.  Thiers  suspects  that  this  solution  might 
not  be  quite  satisfactory  ;  and  then  he  produces 
another  scrap  of  candor  : — 

"  The  utmost  the  Duke  of  Orleans  could  have 
had  to  do  with  it  was  to  forward  {seconder)  it ; 
and  even  in  that  view,   the  immense  judicial  in- 


quiry which  afterwards  ensv£d,  and  time,  w^hich 
reveals  all  things,  afford  no  trace  of  any  concerted 
plan.'''' 

What !  though  he  himself  had  just  told  us  that 
the  people  had  a  plan  of  seizing  the  king,  and  the 
court  another,  of  frightening,  and  the  duke  a  third, 
of  dethroning  him? 

But  the  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did 
not  "  participate^''  in  this  movement,  and  that  "  the 
immense  judicial  inquiry  afforded  no  trace  of  any 
concerted  plan"' — is  assuredly  the  most  monstrous 
falsehood  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  print.  All  the 
arts,  the  powers,  and  the  audacity  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  were  employed  to  pr(»tract,  em- 
barrass, and  stifle  that  inquiry — but  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  the  main  facts  were  put  beyond  doubt. 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  witnesses  spoke  to  a 
vast  variety  of  the  incidents  connected  with  these 
long  and  mysterious  machinations,  and  established 
by  a  thousand  concurrent  facts  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king — that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  paid  for  and  countenanced,  and  even  per- 
sonally directed  it — and  that  the  object  was  the 
regency  or  even  the  throne  for  him,  according  as 
events  might  turn  out.  We  shall  produce  half  a 
dozen  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses — whose  evidence 
is  beyond  all  question,  and  who  state  in  general 
terms  what  all  the  rest  support  by  innumerable 
details. 

First,  M.  Mounier — who  was  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  during  those  eventful  days, 
and,  as  M.  Thiers  admits,  one  of  the  most  respec- 
table of  the  popular  party  : — 

"  I  know  that  long  before  the  5th  of  October 
there  was  a  design  to  force  the  king  to  Paris— that 
M.  La  Fayette  apprized  the  ministers  of  this  in- 
tention, and  advised  them  to  bring  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  to  Versailles  to  prevent  it.  M.  de  Lusig- 
nan,  colonel  of  this  regiment,  acquainted  me  soon 
after  its  arrival  that  every  means  of  seduction — 
even  money  and  women — were  employed  to  de- 
bauch his  soldiers.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  5th  the  women  arrived,  led  by  two 
men,  [one  of  them  Maillard,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Bastille,]  and  endeavored  to  force  their  way 
into  the  palace,  but  failing  there,  came  into  and 
filled  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  About 
midnight,  M.  de  la  Fayette  arrived  whh  the 
Parisian  army.  He  told  me — This  is  afresh  trick 
of  the  faction.  Never  before  was  so  much  money 
distributed  to  the  people — the  drarness  of  bread  and 
the  banquet  given  by  the  gardes-du-corps  [to  the 
regiment  of  Flanders]  are  mere  pretexts.^' — Pro- 
cedure du  Chatelet,  i.,  73. 

M.  Berffasse,  the  celebrated  advocate  and  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly,  deposed — 

"  Several  days  before  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, it  was  publicly  announced  at  Versailles,  that 
there  was  to  be  an  insurrection  against  the  royal 
family  ;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  mob  came,  there  was  a  great  fermentation  in 
Versailles  itself; — that  it  was  said  that  the  time 
was  come  for  cutting  the  queen's  throat,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  cabal  of  which  she  was  the 
leader  ;  that  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this,  many 
persons  seemed  occupied  with  the  project  of 
making  the  Duke  of  Orleans  regent  of  the  king- 
dom ; — that  deponent  does  not  permit  himself, 
without  further  proof,  to  assert  that  this  was  with 
the  consent  of  that  prince  *  *  *  but  truth 
obliges  him  to  declare  that  he  had  heard  [early  in 
July]  the   Comie   de   Mirabeau   declare   that  no 
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effectual  step  towards  liberty  would  be  made  until 
they  had  made  a  revolution  at  court,  and  that  the 
revolution  must  be  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to  the  regency ; — that  one  of  those  present 
asking  whether  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  con- 
sent, M.  de  Mirabeau  answered  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  said  everything  that  was  satisfactory 
on  that  point." — lb.  i.,  19. 

M.  de  Masse,  captain-commandant  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Flanders,  declares — 

"  That  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  when 
the  women  arrived — that  he  and  other  officers 
used  every  exertion  to  prevent  these  women  get- 
ting amongst  the  men,  but  in  vain — and  that 
amongst  these  women  there  were  several  that  from 
their  voices,  air,  and  manner,  he  supposed  were 
men  in  disguise.''^ — lb.,  139. 

He  and  other  officers  of  the  regiment  de- 
posed that  money  was  distributed  to  debauch  the 
soldiers  from  their  duty,  and  adduced  several  in- 
stances. 

Joseph  Bernard,  one  of  the  Cent  Suisses  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  attests  that — 

"  Tlie  iron  gate  of  tlie  chateau  was  opened  at 
four  o'clock  m  the  morning  of  the  6th,  though  the 
custom  is  that  it  is  never  opened  till  the  king 
rises ;  that  it  was  by  this  gate  that  most  of  the 
populace  entered — some  entered  by  other  gates — 
but  all  directed  themselves  towards  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, and  seemed  to  be  led  by  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  the  palace.^- — i.,  65. 

M.  Groux,  one  of  the  king's  guard,  declares — 

"  That  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
a  grey  frock-coat  unbuttoned,  so  as  to  show  his 
star,  followed  by  a  great  mob  crying  '  Vive  le  Roi 
d^  Orleans  .'  ^  and  that  he  pointed  out  to  the  ^people 
the  great  stairs  of  the  chateau,  and  made  a  motion 
with  his  head  to  indicate  that  they  should  turn  to 
the  right.'' — i.,  140. 

— The  queen's  apartments  being  on  the  right  of  the 
great  stairs,  whither,  in  pursuance  of  this  indica- 
tion, the  mob  directed  itself,  and  massacred  the 
gardes-du-corps  that  attempted  to  defend  her  apart- 
ment. 

Le  Vicomte  de  la  Chatre,  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly,  deposes — 

"  I  had  been  up  all  night  in  the  tumultuous  sit- 
ting of  the  Assembly,  where  the  women  and  the 
mob  of  Paris  had  taken  their  places  amongst  us. 
At  half-past  three  in  the  morning  we  adjourned, 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  I  attempted  to  get  into 
the  chateau,  but  found  it  closed  and  guarded  all 
round.  I  then  went  to  my  own  lodging,  and  lay 
down  on  my  bed.  1  had  hardly  got  to  sleep  when 
I  was  roused  by  the  Comte  de  la  Chatre,  who 
lodged  in  a  room  of  the  same  house,  which  over- 
looked the  front  court  of  the  palace  and  the  Place 
d'Armes,  calling  me  to  see  that  the  mob  had  seized 
two  of  the  gardes-du-corps,  and  were  beheading 
them  under  our  windows.  While  at  the  window 
I  heard  loud  cries  of  '  Vive  le  Roi  d'  Orleans ! ' 
and  looking  out,  I  saw  that  prince  coming  along 
towards  the  spot  where  the  gardes-du-corps  had 
been  murdered.  He  passed  close  under  the  win- 
dow— followed  by  a  great  crowd — with  a  large 
cockade  in  his  hat,  and  a  switch  in  his  hand  which 
he  flourished  about,  laughing  heartily.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
man  with  the  great  beard  who  had  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  gardes-du-corps — [the  celebrated 
Coupettte] — passed  our  door  with  his  hatchet  on 
his  shoulder,  and  with   his  bloody  hands  took  a 
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pinch  of  snuff  from  the  porter,  who  was  afraid  to 
refuse  him." — lb.,  i.,  195. 

It  was  also  proved  (and  this  M.  Thiers  could  not 
venture  to  deny,  because  Mirabeau  repeated  it  in 
the  Assembly)  that  when  Mirabeau  quarreled  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  his  pusillanimity  in  run- 
ning away  from  this  inquiry,  he  exclaimed,  "  The 
cowardly  varlet  does  not  deserve  the  trouble  that  we 
have  taken  for  him,'"  {ib.,  i.,  91.)  ButM.  Thiers, 
with  his  usual  bad  faith,  conceals  the  equally  proved 
fact  that  Mirabeau  had  said  to  Mounier,  in  reply  to 
an  expression  he  had  used  in  some  arguments 
about  the  constitution  in  favor  of  a  king,  "J^/i,  my 
God,  good  man  that  you  are,  xvho  said  that  we  were 
not  to  have  a  king  ?  But  what  can  it  tnatter  wheth- 
er it  be  a  Louis  or  a  Philippe  ?  Would  you  have 
that  brat  of  a  child  [the  Dauphin  1"] — (ii.,  1.. 
19.) 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
concurring  witnesses  that  M.  Thiers  has  the  effront- 
ery to  assert  that  this  inquiry  afforded  "  no  trace  of 
any  concerted  plan,''  nor  of  any  ^*  participation"  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  that  there 
was  not  any  concert  on  this  occasion,  between  that 
prince  and  Mirabeau  !  Mignet,  without  mention- 
ing the  Duke  of  Orleans,  falls  into  the  same 
scheme  of  general  misrepresentations  ;  but  he  falls 
short  of  M.  Thiers'  bolder  falsifications. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  exposure  of 
M.  Thiers'  dealing  with  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  for  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
of  this  very  important  portion  of  his  history  turns  ; 
and  our  readers  will  judge  whether  they  ever  be- 
fore read,  even  in  the  lowest  party  pamphlet,  a 
more  contemptible  affectation  of  candor — more 
shameless  partiality — more  gross  inconsistency — 
more  thorough  want  of  principle,  and  a  more  auda- 
cious defiance  of  common  sense. 

We  must  make  room  for  his  further  endeavors 
to  attenuate  these  horrors,  and  at  the  same  time 
flatter  old  Lafayette,  one  of  his  patrons,  whose  con- 
duct during  this  whole  affair  was  at  best  contempti- 
bly pusillanimous  and  blundering.  The  first 
movement  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  thus  de- 
scribes : 

"  A  quarrel  {un  rixe)  took  place  with  one  of  the 
gardes-du-corps,  who  fired  from  the  whidows." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  195. 

This  is  an  utter  falsehood,  invented  as  far  as  our 
recollection  serves  us,  by  M.  Thiers  himself,  to 
make  the  gardes-du-corps  appear  the  aggressors, 
there  was  no  rixe — no  shot  was  fired  from  the  win- 
dows— no  shot  was  fired  by  a  garde-du-corps  any- 
where. This  our  readers  see  is  the  old  suggestio 
falsi ;  then  comes  the  concomitant  supp'essio  veri. 
The  historian  does  not  relate  the  horrid  butchery 
of  the  gardes-du-corps ;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  in 
general  terms  that  "  Lafayette  saved  the  gardes- 
du-corps  from  massacre,"  and  it  is  only  by  an  al- 
lusion in  a  subsequent  page,  introduced  to  do  La- 
fayette an  honor  he  did  not  deserve,  that  we  dis- 
cover that  any  of  the  gardes-du-corps  had  been 
murdered  : — 

"  Lafayette  gave  orders  to  disarm  [strange 
phrase .']  the  two  ruffians  who  carried  at  the  tops 
of  their  pikes  the  heads  of  the  gardes-du-corps. 
This  horrible  trophy  was  forced  from  them  ;  and  it 
is  not  true  that  it  preceded  the  king's  coach." — 
Vol.  i.,  p.  199. 

This  is  a  mixture  of  falsehood  and  equivocation. 
The  ruffians  were  not  disarmed  of  their  horrid 
trophies ;  on  the  contrary,  they  carried  them  to 
Paris — not  immediately  indeed  in  front  of  the 
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king's  carriage,  but  in  the  van  of  the  procession, 
which  of  course  had  marched  before  the  king  set 
out.  The  first  detachment  stopped  half  way  at 
Sevres,  where  they  forced  the  village  hair-dresser 
to  dress  the  hair  of  the  two  bloody  heads  {Bertrand 
de  Moleville,  vol  i.,  p.  144.)  And  finally,  the 
imperial  historian  suppresses  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  striking  traits  of  the  queen's  character. 
When  the  officers  of  the  chatelet  wished  to  obtain 
her  evidence  on  these  transactions,  she  replied  that 
*'  she  would  not  appear  as  a  witness  against  any 
of  the  king's  subjects,"  adding  nobly,  "/'ai  tout 
vu — tout  su — et  tout  oublie  !  ' ' 

All  his  other  characters  are  treated  in  the  same 
style :  every  royalist  is  depreciated  and  libelled 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  misrepresentation,  by 
sneer,  by  calumny ;  and  not  a  crime  or  horror  is 
mentioned  without,  sometimes,  an  insidious  sug- 
gestion, but  generally  a  downright  assertion,  that 
the  king,  the  court,  or  the  royalists  were  them- 
selves the  cause  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  revolutionist  is  a  patriot,  a  sage,  or  a 
hero ;  and  from  the  equivocating  imbecility  of  La- 
fayette up  to  the  bloody  audacity  of  Danton,  every 
shade  of  worthlessness  and  crime  finds  in  M. 
Thiers  an  admirer  and  apologist.*  Marat,  we 
think,  and,  in  some  degree,  Robespierre,  are  the 
exceptions.  Doomed  as  they  already  were  to  the 
part  of  scapegoats  of  all  the  sins  of  the  early  Rev- 
olution, M.  Thiers  finds  it  convenient  to  continue 
them  in  that  character.  As  his  narrative  approach- 
es later  times,  it  is  curious  to  observe  with  what 
evident,  and  sometimes  gross  personal  flattery  or 
personal  injustice,  he  treats  the  objects  of  (as  the 
case  may  be)  his  own  political  bias  or  antipathy. 
But  it  would  take  a  biographical  dictionary  to  fol- 
low him  into  all  the  details  of  his  personal  misrep- 

*  There  is  another  species  of  partiality  which  he  con- 
stantly employs,  and  which,  petty  and  paltry  as  it  is,  pro- 
duces a  certain  general  effect.  The  young  historian,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  passions  of  La  Jeune  France, 
exaggerates  on  every  occasion  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
his  revolutionary  heroes  and  heroines.  For  instance-— 
"  About  this  time  there  was  at  Paris  ayoungMarseillais, 
full  of  ardor,  courage,  and  republican  illusions,  who  was 
surnamed  Anllnous  for  his  beauty — qu'on  nomma  Anti- 
sous,  tantil  ^tail  beau,^'  (vol.  i.,  p.  303.)  A  mere  fiction; 
he  never  was  so  named.  The  assertion  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  phrase  of  Madame  Roland's  ;  who,  how- 
ever, says  no  more  than  that  a  "  painter  would  not  have 
disdained  to  have  copied  his  ^features  for  a  head  of  Anti- 
nous."  A  natural  remark  from  an  artist's  daughter,  and 
who  was  herself  supposed  to  have  a.  penchant  for  Barba- 
roux  ;  but  it  is  far  from  the  assertion  that  he  was  "  nom- 
vie  Antinous  tant  il  etait  beau  !  " — for  even  Madame  Ro- 
land does  not  so  call  him.  The  truth  is,  that,  whatever  his 
face  may  have  been,  Barbaroux's  figure  was  so  clumsy, 
that  when  the  Girondins  were  endeavoring  to  escape  after 
their  luckless  insurrection  in  Normandy,  his  size  was  a 
serious  embarrassment.  "  Buzot,"  says  Louvet,  one  of  the 
party,  "  debarrasse  de  ses  armes,  etait  encore  troppesant : 
non  mains  lourd,  mais  plus  courageux,  Barbaroux,  k 
vingt-huit  ans,  elait  gros  et  gras  comme  un  homme  de 
quarante  "—as  bulky,  fat,  and  heavy  as  a  man  of  forty  ! 
What  an  Antinous !  Of  Madame  Roland  herself,  M. 
Thiers  says,  "Elle  etait  jeune  et  belle."  She  was  neither  : 
her  countenance,  though  very  agreeable,  never  had  been, 
as  she  herself  tells  us,  what  is  called  belle  ;  and  she  was 
now  thirty-eight  years  old.  We  even  read  at  this  same 
epoch  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dulaure  should 
have  quifti  les  charmes  de  la  citoyenne  Lejay^  [the  hand- 
some wife  of  a  bookseller]  pour  s^attacher  a  cexix  de  la 
Tieille  Roland.  (Mem.  de  Dulaure.— Rev.  Ret.,  iii.,  3, 
II.)  And  she  herself,  with  more  good  humor  than  is 
usual  with  her,  owns  that  "  CamiUe  Desmoulins  a  eu 
raison  de  s'etonner  qu'a  son  kge,  et  avec  si  pen  de  bea^it^ 
elle  avail  ce  qa'il  appelle  des  adorateurs."  {Appel  d  la  Pos- 
Urili,  iii.  61.) 

These  are  trifles  in  themselves,  but  they  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  general  system  of  deception — retail  as  well  as 
wftoLtsale — on  which  M.  Thiers  nroceeds. 


resentations.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
having  indicated  them,  and  must  revert  to  the 
more  important  duty  of  examining  his  narrative  of 
events  ;^and  in  fulfilment  of  the  principle  which 
we  professed  at  the  outset,  we  will  not  make  what 
might  be  thought  a  selection  to  suit  our  own  pur- 
pose ;  we  shall  accept  the  first  rrnxked  events  which 
the  work  presents — by  them,  we  presume,  M. 
Thiers  would  not  himself  object  to  be  judged. 

We  begin  with  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  emtnte  of  the  27th  of  April,  1789,  in 
which,  without  any  visible  cause  or  conjectured 
object,  and  while  Paris,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
France,  was  still  in  the  tranquillity  and  legal  order 
of  the  old  regime — when  nothing  like  a  revolution 
was  thought  of — a  ferocious  mob  of  persons,  un- 
known in  the  neighborhood  and  evidently  directed 
by  some  unseen  agency,  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  residence  and  manufactories  of  M.  Reveillon, 
an  extensive  paper-maker  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  ;  one  of  the  most  blameless  and  respecta- 
ble citizens  of  Paris,  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbors 
and  particularly  popular  with  the  working  classes, 
of  whom  he  employed  a  great  number,  and  in  the 
famine  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  a  large  ben- 
efactor. The  affair  grew  so  obstinate  and  serious, 
that  the  troops  were  at  length  called  out,  but  toa 
late  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  M.  Reveillon's 
establishment,  or  that  of  M.  Henriot,  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  saltpetre  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. M.  Thiers,  like  the  other  Jacobin  histo- 
rians, takes  no  notice  of  iVf.  Henriot — and  pour  cause 
as  we  shall  see.  The  mob  were  so  intoxicated 
with  the  plunder  of  the  cellars,  and  so  inflamed  by 
their  first  successes  and  continued  impunity,  that 
they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  riot  was 
not  eventually  quelled  but  with  a  loss  to  the  troops 
of  nearly  100  killed  and  wounded,  and  between 
400  and  500  of  the  mob.  For  this  lamentable,  and 
apparently  unaccountable  affair,  M.  Thiers  assigns 
no  motive  and  aflbrds  no  explanation,  except  by  re- 
peating one  of  the  many  absurd  *rumors  by  which 
the  revolutionary  writers  of  the  day  attempted  to 
account  for  it — that  Reveillon  was  accused  of  pro- 
posing to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen — for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  nor 
even  color  ;  for  we  have  evidence  of  all  kinds,  and, 
if  it  were  worth  anything,  M.  Thiers'  own,  that 
the  mob  were  not  workmen,  but  altogether  stran- 
gers to  that  neighborhood  ;  and  besides,  how  should 
Reveillon's  unpopularity,  even  if  it  were  true,  have 
extended  to  Henriot  ?  This  embarrassing  question 
is  one  reason  why  Henriot's  name  is  not  mention- 
ed. Now,  that  M.  Thiers  was  well  aware  of  the 
truth  of  the  case,  we  are  convinced  by  the  art  with 
which  he  contrives  to  evade  it.  He  relates  the 
facts  chronologically  aftn-  his  account  of  the  elec- 
tions of  the  deputies  of  Paris  to  the  States  General, 
though  it  happened  before  them  ;  and  his  narrative  is 
thus  constructed  :  he  says  that 
"  the  elections  were  tumultuous  in  some  provinces 
-—active  everywhere — and  very  quiet  in  Paris, 
where  great  unanimity  prevailed.  Lists  were  dis- 
tributed, and  people  strove  to  promote  concord  and 
good  understanding." — i.,41. 

Now,  M.  Thiers  roust  have  known  that  the 
facts  were  the  very  reverse  of  everything  here 
stated.  The  elections  of  Paris  were  by  no  means 
that  smooth  and  unanimous  proceeding  which  he 
represents.  The  lists  that  he  says  were  distrib- 
uted were  adver.fe  lists — a  strange  form  of  una- 
nimity. *'  All  parties,"  he  says,  "  concurred  ;" — 
in  fact,  all  parties  differed,  and  so  widely,  that  all 
the  other  elections  of  the  kingdom  were  termi- 
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nated,  and  the  assembly  had  actually  met,  before 
the  Paris  electors  could  agree  on  their  members. 
The  elective  body,  which  was  a  kind  of  committee 
of  the  whole  constituency,  was  very  much  divided, 
and  the  moderate  party,  consisting  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens — amongst  whom  were  Reveil- 
lon  and  Henriot — were  anxious  to  prevent  the 
election  of  the  Orleans  faction;  and,  with  this 
view,  they  put  forward  a  list  of  candidates,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  popular  and  respectable 
name  of  Rkveillon.  Our  readers  have  now  the 
key  of  the  whole  enigma.  Reveillon  was  to  be 
got  rid  of — Henriot  was  to  be  enveloped  in  the 
same  ruin — the  electors  were  to  be  intimidated — 
and  the  Orleanist  candidates  returned ;  and  so  it 
was ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  "  the  elections  for 
Paris"  became  "  qniet"  enough,  and  exhibited  the 
same  general  unanimity  and  good  understanding 
that  the  massacres  of  September,  1792,  afterwards 
produced  on  the  elections  for  the  convention.  And 
who  conducted  this  atrocious  plot,  which  cost 
hundreds  of  lives  at  the  moment,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  its  consequences?  M.  Thiers' can- 
dor can  go  no  further  than  to  admit  that 
*'  the  money  found  in  the  pockets  of  some  of  the 
rioters  who  were  killed,  and  some  expressions 
which  dropped  from  others,  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  had  been  urged  on  by  a  secret  hand. 
The  enemies  of  the  popular  party  accused  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  of  a  wish  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
revolutionary  mob." — i.  43. 

And  there  the  historian  closes  the  subject — leav- 
ing us  in  doubt  whether  the  accusation  was  not  a 
mere  party  calumny,  resting  on  such  very  slight 
circumstances  as  those  mentioned.  He  does  not 
choose  to  state  that  this  riot  took  place  on  a  day 
when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  collected  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  at  a  horse-race — then  a  great  novelty 
— at  Vincennes,  on  the  high  road  to  which  stood 
Reveillon's  house  ; — that  he  passed  through  the 
mob  before  the  violence  began,  and  addressed  to 
them  some  familiar  and  flattering  phrases ;  and  so 
passed  through  the  crowd  amidst  shouts  of  "  Vive 
le  Due  d^ Orleans .'^^  Later  in  the  day,  when  the 
troops  had  been  called  out,  and  were  just  about  to 
act  against  the  mob,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  drove 
in  her  coach  into  the  street  in  which  the  parties 
were  hostilely  arrayed  ;  and,  while  the  troops 
endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  take  another  and 
less  perilous  route,  her  servants  persisted  in  pass- 
ing through,  and  the  mob,  affecting  to  make  way 
for  her  carriage,  broke  with  impunity  the  line  of 
the  troops,  who  of  course  could  not  offer  violence 
to  a  lady — and  that  lady  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
This  incident  gave  the  mob  additional  confidence  ; 
they  attacked  the  troops,  and  the  result  was  as  we 
have  stated.  This  exhibition  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  in  such  critical  circumstances  has  been 
adduced  by  other  writers  as  a  proof  of  the  duke's 
innocence  of  the  riot.  M.  Thiers,  more  prudent, 
does  not  notice  any  of  the  circumstances,  well 
aware  that  it  is  just  the  reverse;  for  the  duke, 
having  himself  seen  and  harangued  the  mob  in  the 
morning,  knew  the  danger,  and  therefore,  had  he 
been  innocent,  would  have  prevented  the  duchess 
taking  that  route.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  affair  was  concerted,  and  that  the  amiable 
and  universally  respected  duchess  was  thus  brought 
forward  by  her  profligate  husband  to  encourage 
and  protect  his  hired  mob,  just  as  in  the  subse- 
quent attack  of  Versailles  the  first  line  of  assail- 
ants were  women,  and  men  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  that  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  troops 


might  be  embarrassed  and  neutralized  by  their 
reluctance  to  use  violence  towards  anything  in  the 
semblance  of  a  woman. 

But  even  while  M.  Thiers  admits  that  the  duke 
was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having  had  a  secret 
hand  in  this  riot,  he  does  not  afford  us  the  slightest 
indication  that  it  could  possibly  have  any  relation 
to  "  the  quiet  and  unanimous  elections''''  recorded  in 
the  preceding  pages.  All  this  complicated  man- 
agement is  clearly  employed  on  the  part  of  M. 
Thiers  to  forward  the  double  object  of  his  whole 
"  history" — to  throw  as  much  doubt  as  he  could 
venture  to  raise  over  the  infamy  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  to  conceal — and  where  it  could  not 
be  concealed,  to  excuse — the  system  of  violence 
and  terror  which,  from  the  first  moment  to  the 
last,  was  the  primum  mobile  of  his  darling  revolu- 
tion. 

Of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  is 
one  of,  we  suppose,  the  most  audacious  suppres- 
sions of  an  historical  fact  that  any  writer  has  ever 
ventured  to  make,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  fraud  just  exposed,  we  shall  notice  here, 
though  out  of  its  chronological  order.  In  M. 
Thiers'  long  and  labored  account  of  the  massacres 
of  September,  1792 — in  his  details  of  the  state  of 
parties  and  persons,  and  in  his  description  of  the 
aspect  and  feelings  of  the  capital  during  those 
awful  days — days  of  such  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable slaughter  as  the  world  never  before  saw, 
and  probably  never  will  again — M.  Thiers  does 
not  notice  nor  even  seem  to  know  that  they  loo 
were  simultaneous  with  and  accessary  to  the 
struggle  of  the  elections  to  the  convention.  On  the 
contrary,  he  attributes  the  massacres  to  the  old 
hackneyed  excuse  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians,  and  endeavors,  by  whai 
no  doubt  he  thinks  a  philosophical  reflection,  to 
palliate  those  atrocities  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dental and  not  wholly  irrational  panic  : — 

"  Sad  lesson  for  nations !  People  live  in  dan- 
gers ;  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  wight 
to  repel  them  ;  they  repeat  this  ;  they  work  them- 
selves up  into  a  frenzy,  and  while  some  proclaim 
with  levity  that  a  blow  must  be  struck,  others 
strike  with  sanguinary  audacity. ^^ — ^^iii.,  62. 

What  "lesson"  nations  are  to  learn  from  this 
galimatias  about  "  terror,"  "  frenzy,"  "  levity," 
and  "  sanguinary  audacity" — as  if  they  were  all 
the  same  tiling,  and  all  good  excuses  for  massacre 
— we  know  not;  and  the  whole  phrase,  like  many 
other  of  those  exclamatory  apophthegms  with 
which  M.  Thiers  gems  his  pages,  appears  to  us  no 
better  than  detestable  principles  swaddled  up  in 
conteiTiptible  verbiage.  He  closes  the  chapter 
with  the  execrable,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  monu- 
mental" letter  of  the  murderous  Comnmne  of 
Paris,  inviting  the  rest  of  France  to  imitate  the 
massacres — and  concludes  by  observing  : — 

*'  From  this  document  the  reader  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  degree  o{ fanaticism  which 
the  approach  o£  public  danger  ha.d  excited  in  men's 
minds." — iii.,  91. 

As  if  that  "  monumental"  atrocity  had  even  the 
paltry  excuse  of  being  the  product  of  real  fanati- 
cism, or  any  sincere  apprehension  of  public  dan- 
ger! 

We  must  here  pause  a  moment  to  observe  that 
this  is  an  instance  of  one  of  M.  Thiers'  most  fre- 
quent tricks — he  relates  with  an  affectation  of  can- 
dor, and  some  vague  and  dubious  epithet,  (such  as 
^^  monumental,^ ^)  an  atrocity  which  he  could  not 
conceal,  and  then  he  subjoins  some  explanation  or 
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reflection  calculated  to  attenuate  the  horror.  This 
Jesuitism  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  remark- 
able features  of  the  whole  work. 

Having  thus  finally  disposed  of  the  massacres 
by  the  plea  of  fanaticism  and  fatality,  he  dedicates 
a  long  and  very  elaborate  chapter  to  military 
affairs ;  after  which  he  reverts  to  Paris,  and  then 
first  mentions  the  elections,  to  tell  us  that  they 
were  severely  contested  throughout  France  be- 
tween the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain,  and  that 
in  Paris  the  latter  were  predominant,  and  elected 
*'  that  celebrated  deputation,"  in  the  enumeration 
of  which  he  slurs  over  the  despicable  cowardice 
and  apostacy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  he 
could  not,  like  Mignet,  wholly  omit,  by  including 
in  his  list 

"  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  abdicated  his 
titles  and  called  himself  Philippe  Egalite.^^ — 
iii.,  144. 

But  in  these  details  concerning  the  elections  he 
does  not  make  the  slightest  retrospect  to  the  massa- 
cres ;  and  by  placing  those  events  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other  in  his  narrative,  and  by  carefully 
omitting  the  date  of  the  elections,  he  contrives  to 
conceal  that  they  were  coincident  even  in  time,  and 
thus  relieves  his  admired  convention  from  the  oppro- 
brium of  having  been  the  child  of  the  massacres. 
To  be  sure  the  resemblance  of  the  child  to  the 
parent  deprives  M.  Thiers'  treachery  of  any  seri- 
ous effect. 

The  similarity  of  the  cases  has  induced  us  to 
produce  the  latter  out  of  its  chronological  order; 
and  we  now  return  to  see  how  M.  Thiers  treats 
the  second  great  emeute  of  the  revolution — which 
was  still  more  important  than  the  affaire- Rev eillon, 
as  it  produced  immediately  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  Bastille,  whence  may  be  dated  the  lawless  por- 
tion of  the  revolution.  We  mean  the  insurrection 
of  the  12th  July,  of  which  the  dismissal  of  M. 
Necker  was — not,  as  M.  Thiers  with  all  the  Jaco- 
bin historians  would  have  us  believe,  the  cause, 
but — the  opportunity  : — 

"  On  Sunday,  July  12,  a  report  was  spread  that 
M.  Necker  had  been  dismissed,  as  well  as  the 
other  ministers,  and  that  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
as  their  successors  were  almost  all  known  for 
their  opposition  to  the  popular  cause.  The  alarm 
spread  throughout  Paris — the  people  hurried  to 
the  Palais  Royal.  A  young  man,  since  celebrated 
for  his  republican  enthusiasm,  endowed  ivith  a  ten- 
der heart,  but  an  impetuous  spirit,  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  mounted  a  table,  held  up  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  shouting  To  arms!  plucked  a  leaf  from  a 
tree,  of  which  he  made  a  cockade,  and  exhorted 
the  crowd  to  follow  his  example ;  the  trees  were 
instantly  stripped.  The  people  then  repaired  to 
a  museum  containing  busts  in  wax.  They  seized 
those  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  threatened,  it  was  said,  with  exile,  ana  they 
spread  themselves  in  the  various  quarters  of  Paris. 
This  mcib  was  passing  through  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^ when  it  was  met  near  the  Place  Vendome 
by  a  detachment  of  the  royal  German  regiment, 
which  rushed  upon  it,  and  wounded  several  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  a  soldier  of  the  French 
guards.  The  latter,  predisposed  in  favor  of  the 
people  and  against  the  royal  Germans,  with  whom 
they  but  a  few  days  before  had  a  quarrel,  were  in 
barracks  near  the  Place  Louis  XV.  They  fired 
upon  the  royal  Germans.  The  Prince  de  Lam- 
besc,  who  commanded  this  regiment,  instantly  fell 
back  on  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  charged  the 
people  who  were  quietly  walking  there,  killed  an  old 


man  amidst  the  confusion,  and  cleared  the  garden. 
Terror  now  becomes  unbounded,  and  changes  into 
fury."— i.,  97. 

Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  grosser 
series  of  misrepresentations  than  is  contained  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  which  is  compiled 
without  discrimination  or  consistency  from  the 
herd  of  Jacobin  libellers.  Who  would  not  think 
that  all  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people 
was  a  sudden  impulse  excited  by  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Necker,  and  confined  to  the  parading  two 
busts  1  But  we  have  direct  and  positive  evidence 
that  these  commotions  were  announced,  and  indeed 
had  actually  commenced,  as  early  as  the  7th  or 
8th — and  even  sooner — that  the  attack  of  the  Bas- 
tille had  been  for  some  days  a  topic  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  that  the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker  only 
accelerated  by  two  days  the  insurrection  which  was 
already  in  preparation.  {Procedure  du  Chatelet, 
i.,  182-191.) 

But  why  the  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  Why 
was  he  coupled  with  M.  Necker  on  this  occasion? 
Because  "  it  was  said  he  was  threatened  with 
exile.''''  A  ridiculous  pretence! — the  truth  is,  the 
mob  was  his,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  bust  was  the 
signal  of  the  intended  change  of  dynasty.  But  we 
are  further  told  that  "this  procession,  peaceably 
carrying  the  busts  from  the  Palais  Royal  along  the 
Rue  St.  Honore  towards  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
was  rushed  upon  by  the  Royal  Allemand."  M. 
Thiers  knows  or  might  have  known  that  this  pro- 
cession was  not  this  accidental  and  unarmed  move- 
ment that  he  chooses  to  describe  it  :  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  this  intended  procession 
was  a  preconcerted  insurrection,  organized  and 
launched  from  that  qfficiva  motuum,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  Beffroy  de  Rigny,  for  instance,  a 
patriotic  writer  of  considerable  note  in  his  day,  and 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  if  not  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  insurrectionary  proceedings,  gives  us 
this  account  (published  at  the  moment)  of  what  he 
himself  saw  of  the  affair : — 

"  I  heard  that  there  was  some  commotion.  I 
directed  my  steps  to  the  Boulevard  du  Tcmph  [on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  ;]  there  I  saw  about  _^t;e  or  six  thousand  men 
marching  rather  quick  and  in  no  very  regular  order 
— but  all  armed — some  with  guns,  some  with 
sabres,  some  with  pikes,  some  with  forks,  carry- 
ing w^ax  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M. 
Necker,  which  they  had  borrowed  from  M.  Curtius 
[a  sculptor,  who  had  an  exhibition  of  wax  figures 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.]  This  Utile  army, 
as  it  passed  along  the  Boulevard,  ordered  all  the 
theatres  to  be  closed  that  evening,  on  pain  of  being 
burned.  This  armed  troop  received  reinforcements 
at  every  street  that  it  passed  [towards  the  Place 
Louis  XV."] — Hisloire  de  France  pendant  IVois 
Mois  de  1789. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  Royal  Allemand  that 
virantonly  charged  an  unarmed  crowd,  which  in  a 
sudden  effervescence  had  seized  and  paraded  two 
busts — it  was  an  "  army"  of  five  or  six  thousand 
armed  men,  (increasing  in  numbers  as  they  pro- 
ceeded,) which  had  premeditatedly  borrowed  the 
two  busts,  (which  were  returned  to  the  owner 
"safe  and  sound,")  and  "marched"  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  brave,  if  not  to  attack, 
the  troops  posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

M.  Thiers  in  his  first  edition  described  the 
young  man  "  with  the  tender  heart,''''  Camille  Des- 
moulins,   who  made    the    motion  in  the  Palais 
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Royal,  as  known  for  his  "  exaltation  dimogogique^^ 
— which  in  his  second  edition  he  softens  into  "  re- 
publican enthusiasm,"  and  he  omits  to  state  that  he 
was  the  blood-thirsty  ruffian  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Pmcureur  General  de  la  Lanterne,  and  the 
dme  damnie  of  Danton — both,  as  Desmoulins  him- 
self boasted,  belonging-  to  that  Orlcanist  party 
which  MM.  Mignet  and  Thiers  affect  to  believe 
never  existed.*  But  we  pass  over  these  and 
several  other  gross  mistakes  and  grosser  misrepre- 
sentations in  M.  Thiers'  account,  to  direct  particu- 
lar attention  to  tlie  alleged  "  attack  on  the  people 
quietly  walking  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  by  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc."  This  utter  falsehood  was 
the  main  incentive  of  the  more  extensive  insurrec- 
tion which  ensued,  and  in  fact  overturned  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  :  and  an  historian  of 
common  honesty  ought  to  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  facts  of  so  important  a  case — which  in- 
deed happen  to  be  better  and  more  authentically 
established  than  almost  any  other  event  of  the 
revolution.  As  this  matter  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and,  above  all,  to 
M.  Thiers'  veracity,  we  recall  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  his  assertion  : — 

"  The  Prince  of  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment, /a//5  back  {se  replic)  on  the  Garden  of 
the  Tuileries — charged  the  people  who  were 
quietly  walking  there — killed  an  old  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  '^onfusion,  and  chars  the  garden." — 
i.,  97. 

In  the  whole  of  this  statement  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  ques- 
tion about  the  facts,  for  the  matter  was  the  subject 
of  a  long,  full,  and  anxious  judicial  proceeding — 
in  the  proces  instituted  by  the  rebellious  Commune 
of  Paris  against  the  Prince  de  Lambesc — the  re- 
port of  which  was  officially  published  at  the  time, 
and  is  now  before  us.  We  here  find  from  the 
original  evidence  of  a  host  of  witnesses,  that  the 
regiment  of  Royal  AUemand  being  drawn  up,  with 
several  other  bodies  of  troops,  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  was  pressed  upon  by  a  crowd  of  assailants, 
whose  near  approach  and  violence  rendered  the 
position  of  the  troops  very  perilous.  The  prince 
was  therefore  ordered  by  Baron  de  Bezenval,  who 
commanded  the  whole,  to  clear  away  the  mob  that 
was  closing  round  them — not,  as  M.  Thiers  says, 
by  falling  back  on  the  garden,  but  by  coming  for- 
ward— and  not  by  charging,  but  by  slowly  advanc- 
ing, and  obliging  the  crowd  to  retire  from  the 
Place  over  the  drawbridge  into  the  garden  ;  where 
he  followed  them  no  farther  than  to  occupy  the 
interior  entrance  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  riot- 
ers. So  far  was  the  prince  from  clearing  or 
attempting  to  clear  the  garden,  or  charging  the 
peaceable  promenaders,  that  the  detachment  made 
no  attempt  whatsoever  to  advance  beyond  the 
entrance,  which  is  confined  between  two  terraces ; 
but  the  mob  in  front,  and  on  the  terraces  high  on 
both  sides,  soon  became  so  numerous  and  violent 
as  to  force  him,  by  an  attack  of  stones,  broken 
bottles,  billets  of  wood,  and  other  missiles,  to  re- 
treat back  again  from  the  garden  into  the  Place. 
When  the  people  saw  the  troops  about  to  execute 
this  retreat,  they  made  a  rush  at  the  drawbridge  to 

*  Here  we  have  to  notice  another  of  M.  Thiers'  vari- 
ances. He  had  stated  in  his  first  edition  that  this  faction 
of  Desmoulins  and  Danton  "were  said  to  have  been  sub- 
jected (soumis)  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;"  hut  that  would 
seem  to  attribute  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  direction  of 
the  Danionist  party,  and  therefore  the  historian,  in  his 
revised  copy,  changes  soumis  into  unis. 


endeavor  to  turn  it,  and  so  have  the  small  detach- 
ment at  their  mercy.  The  prince,  seeing  this 
attempt,  spurred  his  horse  to  the  bridge,  and  just 
as  he  reached  it,  a  man  who  had  been  endeavoring 
to  turn  it,  laid  hold  of  his  bridle  and  endeavored  to 
unhorse  him.  The  prince  thus  assailed  struck  the 
man  with  his  sabre,  and,  cutting  through  his  hat, 
wounded  him  in  the  head,  and  thus  intimidating 
the  mob,  secured  the  retreat  of  the  troops.  The 
man,  after  being  wounded,  walked  to  one  of  the 
garden-seats,  whence  the  mob  took  him,  and  lay- 
ing him  ou\  for  dead  on  a  kind  of  bier,  paraded  him 
through  the  streets  to  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  victim 
wantonly  murdered  by  the  Prince  de  Lambesc. 
This  was  the  man  whom  M.  Thiers  states  to  have 
been  killed — but  lo  !  on  the  trial  of  the  Prince  de 
Lambesc,  one  of  the  first  witnesses  examined  was 
the  murdered  man  himself — a  schoolmaster,  Jean 
Louis  Chauvel  by  name — who,  though  he  denied 
having  seized  the  prince's  bridle,  or  taken  any  part 
in  the  riot,  admitted  that  he  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  as  the  prince  was  endeavoring  to  pass  ;  and 
he  related,  with  a  naivete  and  candor  which, 
after  M.  Thiers'  tragic  version,  is  almost  amusing, 
that 

''  after  receiving  the  blow  through  his  hat,  he 
went  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  garden-seats, 
whence  he  was  removed  by  a  troop  of  persons  who 
gathered  round  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  Palais 
Royal  and  afterwards  home,  when  he  sent  for  his 
surgeon  to  dress  the  wound,  and  was  in  about  a 
fortnight  quite  well  again." — Precis  du  Pr.  de 
Lambesc,  p.  19. 

As  this  trial  did  not  take  place  for  six  months 
after  the  event,  we  can  excuse  some  writers  who 
in  the  interval  adopted  a  not  improbable  rumor  of 
the  day  ;  but  that  M.  Thiers  should  have  repeated 
it  in  1823,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  editions,  is 
indisputable  evidence  of  either  the  most  unpardon- 
able negligence  or  the  most  reprehensible  bad 
faith,  and  in  either  case  would — even  if  it  stood 
alone,  i instead  of  being  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  similar  cases — irretrievably  destroy  the  char- 
acter of  the  historian  and  the  credit  of  his  his- 
tory. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  the  narrative  of 
events.  The  Monday  and  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
vveie  employed  by  the  insurgents  in  seizing  arms 
from  the  gunsmiths,  the  barracks  of  the  troops 
and  the  Invalides,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
the  14th,  the  Bastille  was  taken. 

"  The  share,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  that  secret 
means  had  in  producing  the  insurrection  of  the 
14th  of  July  is  unknown,  and  will  probably  remain 
so  forever — but  'tis  little  matter — [peu  importe.] 
L' aristocratic  was  conspiring — the  popular  party 
might  well  conspire  in  its  turn — the  means  em- 
ployed were  the  same  on  both  sides.  The  ques- 
tion is,  on  which  side  was  justice  V-^i.,  p.  58. 

We  really  fear  that  the  repetition  of  such  out- 
rageous instances  of  bad  faith  will  become  as 
nauseous  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  found  them  in 
perusing  the  pages  of  M.  Thiers — but  as  they  form 
in  fact  the  staple  of  his  whole  work,  we  are 
obliged,  with  whatever  contempt  and  disgust,  to 
reproduce  them. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  assertion  that 
"  the  secret  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  in- 
surrection of  the  14th  of  July  are,  and  will  always 
be,  unknown,"  is  made  to  save  M.  Thiers  the 
trouble  of  finding  further  excuses  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans'  notorious  share  in  those  riots  ; — and  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of  bringing  a  new 
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and  surprising  accusation  against  the  royalist 
party,  he  makes  the  following  extraordinary  state- 
ment :  — 

"It  appears  that  a  grand  plan  had  been  devised 
for  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  : — that 
Paris  was  to  be  attacked  on  seven  points — the 
Palais  Royal  surrounded — the  Assembly  dissolved, 
and  the  Declaration  of  the  23d  of  June  submitted 
to  the  Parliament  of  Paris — and  finally  that  the 
wants  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  supplied  by  a 
bankruptcy  and  paper  money  [billets  d'etat.^  So 
much  is  certain — that  the  commandants  of  the 
troops  had  received  orders  to  advance  from  the 
14th  to  the  15th — that  the  paper  money  had  been 
prepared — that  the  barracks  of  the  Swiss  Guards 
were  full  of  ammunition  [munitions — military  stores 
in  general]  and  that  the  governor  of  the  Bastille 
had  disfurnished  the  fortress  [demenage,]  with  the 
exception  of  some  indispensable  articles  of  furni- 
ture."— Shoberl's  Trans.,  i.,  p.  65. 

On  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notorious  false- 
hood and  arrant  nonsense  we  must  first  observe, 
that  the  statement,  as  above  quoted,  is  a  fraudu- 
lent variation  from  M.  Thiers'  own  first  edition. 
In  that  edition  the  attack  of  Paris — the  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly,  &c. — had  been  stated  only  as 
'^  on  a  dit,'^ — it  loas  said — which  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  true  enough ;  but  M.  Thiers  in  his  subsequent 
editions  expunged  the  on  a  dit  and  left  the  naked 
assertion,  which  was  utterly  false.     But  that  is  a 
trifle.     The  essential  fact  is,  not  only  that  no  such 
things  had  any  existence — and,  what  more  imme- 
diately concerns  M.  Thiers'  credit  and  character, 
that  tiiere  is  not  the  smallest  color  or  pretence  for 
any  part  of  the  statement — that  every  detail  of  it 
has  been  fully  and  judicially  disproved — that  in  its 
present  shape  and  combination  it  is  altogether  a 
most  wilful  and  audacious  fraud.    While  the  events 
were  still  fresh  in  memory  and  hot  in  popular  feel- 
ing, there  was  a  regular  legal  inquiry  into  all  the 
cireumstances,  by  the  trial — ^before  the  lately  re- 
organized tribunal   of  the    Chiitelet,  for  the  new 
crime  of  Less  Nation*  or  high  treason  against  the 
People — of  MM.  de  Barentin  and  Puysegur,  min- 
isters at  the  time,  of  Marshal  Broglie,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  of  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  the  general 
of  the  Swiss  Guards,  (already  mentioned,)   who 
then,  as   he  had  for   the  eight  preceding  years, 
commanded  all  the  troops  in  and  around  Paris,  and 
who  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Revolution- 
ists for  the  confidence  which  the  king,  and  partic- 
ularly— as  it    was   said — ad    invidiam — the    queen 
placed  in  him.     The  charges  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  rebellious  Commune  of  Paris  com- 
prised most  of  the  absurd  allegations  which  M. 
Thiers  has  revived — absurd,  says  Bezenval  himself, 
"  to  the  degree  of  a  pitiable  insanity — projects  of 
the  siege  of  Paris — massacre — red-hot  shot,  and 
so   forth."— (Me/n.  de   Bez.,   ii.,   p.    380.)     But 
there  was  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof;  and  this 
officer,  who  had  three  times,  with  great  difficulty, 
escaped  being  hanged  d  la  lanteime,  was,  with  all 
his  coaccused,  even  in  those  days,  acquitted  from 
the  "  insane''''  charges  which  M.  Thiers  has  again 
raked  up  in  this  calumnious  romance  which  he  calls 
a  history. 

The  reproduction  of  these  charges  after,  and 
without  any  mention  of,  this  judicial  and  contem- 
poraneous disproof,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  historian's 
veracity ;  but  it  is  also  a  specimen  either  of  his 

*  "  Ce  mot  dont  s'enrichissait  lalangue  revolutionnaire 
indiqua  un  dolit  qu'on  sa  garda  bien  de  definer  afin  d'en 
rendre  ['application  plus  commode.'* — M6m.  de  Bezenval. 


own  want  of  thought  and  judgment,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  his  utter  contempt  for  the  under- 
standing of  his  readers.  There  are  two  points, 
however,  of  this  strange  statement  that  deserve 
particular  notice. 

"  The  barracks  of  the  Swiss  were  full  of  muni- 
tions.^'    Undoubtedly  the   Swiss   Guards    should 
have  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  stores  and 
provisions,  whether  they  were  to  be  moved  or  not ; 
and  indeed  any  unusual  accumulation  of  "  muni- 
tions "  in  Xhe  barracks  would  prove  that  they  rather 
apprehended  than  intended  an  attack  ;  but  in  truth 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  and  amongst  others 
that  of  M.  de  Bezenval  himself,  that  not  only  were 
there  no  provident  measures  of  any  kind  taken — but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  obvious  precautions 
had   been   inconceivably  neglected — and   this   M. 
Thiers  himself  blindly  intimates  in  the  last  and  most 
wonderful  member  of  this  wonderful  paragraph  : 
"The  governor  of  the  Bastille  had  unfurnished  the 
fortress, v;'\\\i  the  exception  of  some  indispensable  ar- 
ticles. ' '    One  translation  says  disfurnished — the  oth- 
er, removed  all  his  furniture — the  original,  "Ze  Gou- 
verneur  de  la  Bastille  avait  demenage,^'  which,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  words,  would  mean  removed 
both  himself  and  furniture.     We  know  not  whether 
M.  Thiers,  whose  acquaintance  with  Paris  dates 
only  from  1821,  and  who,  as  it  appears  from  other 
passages,  was  in  1823  by  no  means  aufait  of  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  city,  was  aware  that  the 
governor's  residence  made  no  part  of  the  fortress 
— but  was  an  exterior  and  separate  building  ;  it 
seems  not- -as  he  applies  the  term  demenage  to  la 
place — the   fortress.     But  whatever  be  the    exact 
meaning   of  the   ambiguous   term,   the   result   to 
which  M.  Thiers  comes  is  this — that  the  royal  for- 
tress of  the  Bastille   was   unfurnished,  because  it 
was  about  to  become  the  head-quarters  of  the  royal 
army,  with  which  it  was  to  cooperate.     Now  if  ■] 
the  governor  had  furnished  the    place,  it   might 
have  been  said  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  being 
attacked  ;  but  to  demenager,  whatever  may  be  M. 
Thiers'  meaning  of  that  term,  at  the  moment,  and 
with  the  view,  of  making  the  place  a  point  d'apptii 
of  an  attack  on  Paris,  would  be  the  grossest  ab- 
surdity.    But  we  must  add  a  far  more  important 
fact,  which  M.  Thiers  does  not  mention — the  for- 
tress had  been,  in  fact,  left  "  heinously  unprovided" 
of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.     With  lhi» 
formidable  army,  which  surrounded  Paris  in  such 
force  as  to  be  sufficient  to  attack  the  city  on  seven 
separate  points,  "  and  which,"  says  M.  Thiers, 
"  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  men" — the  Bas- 
tille was  left  with  a  garrison  of  eight y-tico  InvO' 
lides  and  thirty-two  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  had'; 
been  sent  there  on  the  7th — after  which  day,  in' 
spite  of  the  growing  agitation  in  the  city,  not  one 
man  was  added  ;  and  to  complete   the  incredible' 
apathy  and  negligence  of  the  government,  they  had 
no  "munitions"  for  either  attack  or  defence,  and 
not  one  day''s  provisions ;  and  in  this  state  of  thingi 
M.  Thiers  does  not  blush  to  assert,  and  to  repeat,j 
that  the  government  had  meditated  a  general  at 
tack  on  Paris  on  the  very  day  when  the  Bastille 
was  found  without  bread  for  the  next.     It  would 
have  been  an  infinitely  more  reasonable  inference 
from  all  the  known  and  certain  facts,  that  treachery 
in  some  high  quarter   must   have   occasioned  so 
strange  a  neglect  of  the  most  obvious  and  most'' 
necessary  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

His  details  of  the  actual  capture  of  the  Bastille 
— though  of  comparatively  less  importance — still 
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deserve  a  short  notice,  as  striking  instances  of  his 
premeditated  misrepresentations. 

"  No  succors  arriving,  the  governor  seized  a 
match  with  the  intention  of  blowing  up  the  fortress, 
but  the  garrison  opposed  it,  and  obliged  him  to 
surrender." — i.,  p.  01. 

This  is  an  entire  perversion  of  the  fact.  The 
governor  vi'as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
to  think  of  surrendering,  and  exhibited  no  romantic 
point  of  honor  as  to  defending — much  less  ^''blow- 
ing up  the  fortress  " — on  the  contrary,  what  gave 
ris3  to  M .  Thiers'  foolish  story  tells  just  the  other 
way.  The  governor  wanted  to  capitulate,  but  the 
blood-thirsty  mob  refused  quarter  ;  upon  which  the 
governor  wrote  and  threw  across  the  ditch  a  mes- 
sage to  say,  "  We  are  willing  to  surrender  pro- 
vided we  are  assured  that  the  garrison  shall  not  be 
massacred  ;  but  if  you  do  not  accept  our  capitula- 
tion we  shall  blow  up  the  fortress  and  the  neighbor- 
hood.'' (Bert,  de  MoL,  i.,  237  ;  "Journal  de  la 
Prise  de  la  Bastille,  par  un  de  ses  Defenseurs," 
Rev.  Ret.,  3,  p.  290.)  The  governor  employed 
this  menace  of  blowing  up  both  the  fortress  and 
the  assaillants  only  to  save  the  lives  of  the  garrison 
— for  as  to  blowing  up  the  Bastille  rather  than 
surrender,  it  never  came  into  any  one's  head — how 
should  it?  What  worse  could  the  mob  do  than 
destroy  the  royal  fortress  1 

"  The  besiegers  approached,  promising  not  to 
do  any  mischief;  the  Invalides,  attacked  by  the 
populace,  were  only  saved  from  their  fury  by  the 
zealous  interference  of  the  French  Guards.  The 
Swiss  found  means  to  escape.'' 

Who  would  not  imagine  from  this  statement 
that  the  Invalides  and  Swiss  were  all  saved,  as 
the  capitulation  guaranteed  1 — now  hear  the  fact  : 

"  Most  of  the  Invalides  remaining  in  the  courts 
of  the  fortress  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  mer- 
ciless manner ;  two  of  them  were  hanged  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville — the  French  Guards  saved  others 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  escaped  from 
their  assassins." — Bert,  de  Moleville,  vol.  i.,  p.  24. 

As  to  the  Swiss — their  own  officer  relates — 

*'  We  experienced  every  sort  of  outrage.  We 
were  threatened  with  massacre  in  all  possible 
shapes — at  length  I  and  some  of  my  men  were 
taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  the  way  I  was 
assailed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  saved  only 
by  the  zeal  of  one  of  the  guards,  who  protected 
me.  ^Two  of  my  men  were  massacred  close  be- 
hind me." — 1  Rev.  Ret.,  ib. 

The  rest — the  ^'■debris" — the  broken  remains — 
as  he  emphatically  terms  it — of  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him  escaped  by  a  concurrence  of  fortu- 
nate accidents  which  deceived  the  ferocity  of  the 
mob  :  but  what  became  of  the  others  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  ;  and  the  total  number  of 
either  Swiss  or  Invalides  massacred  in  the  Bastille, 
or  afterwards  in  the  streets,  was  never,  we  believCj 
ascertained.  M.  Thiers,  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
dispatches  the  whole  of  this  butchery  in  three 
words — '*  other  victims /eZ/" — but  who  these  vic- 
tims were — whether  of  the  garrison  or  the  be- 
siegers— or  whether  they  did  not  fall  in  the  fair 
conflict,  or  what  was  the  number  of  victims,  M. 
Thiers  does  not  afford  us  a  hint.  And  yet  there 
was  a  circumstance  in  these  latter  massacres  which 
M.  Thiers'  silence  will  not  obliterate  from  the  his- 
tory of  France.  In  them  was  first  employed  that 
new  instrument  of  death,  "Za  lanterne;"  but  won- 
derful to  say,  that  watchword  of  murder,  which 
had  so  large  a  share  in  the  early  Revolution — -from 
which   one  of  M.   Thiers'   pet  patriots,  Camille 


Desmoulins,  "  we  avec  un  caur  tcndre,"  took  his 
bloody  title — which  has  been  adopted  into  modern 
editions  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Acadetnie — ("  Lan- 
TERNE — Lanterner — sorte  de  swpplice  que  lapeupU 
du  commencement  de  la  Revolution  faisaient  subir^'^ 
&c.) — this  remarkable  word,  we  say,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  sully  the  purity  of  M.  Thiers'  page  ;  and 
as  one  may  read  M.  Mignefs  "History"  without 
knowing  that  there  was  such  an  implement  as  the 
"  Guillotine,"  so  we  must  read  M.  Thiers"  without 
any  light  from  the  Lanterne. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  two  minute  cir- 
cumstances with  which  M.  Thiers  concludes  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  In  describ- 
ing the  triumphal  procession  of  its  conquerors,  he 
states — 

"  The  keys  of  the  Bastille  were  carried  at  the 
end  of  a  bayonet.  A  bloody  hand,  raised  above 
the  crowd,  exhibited  a  stock-buckle — it  was  that  of 
the  Governor  de  Lauiiay." — i.,  110. 

His  stock-buckle — it  was  his  head  ! — This,  the 
first  of  those  frightful  exhibitions  that  became  so 
rapidly  the  standards  and  trophies  of  Parisian 
valor,  was  surely  not  undeserving  the  notice  of  the 
impartial  historian,  even  though  it  did  not  excite 
his  indignation  and  horror.  M.  Thiers  indeed 
adds,  that  M.  de  Launay  wa.s  ^^  beheaded ;"  yet 
even  that  dry  and  tardy  statement  is  a  miserable 
equivocation — he  was  not  "  beheaded"' — he  was 
massacred,  after  a  long  and  miserable  agony,  and 
his  head  was  hacked  off  after  death,  placed  on  a 
pike,  and  paraded  through  all  Paris — though  M. 
Thiers'  historic  eye  could  see  only  a  stock-buckle! 

Immediately  after  these  horrors  another  victim 
was  added — M.  de  Flesselles,  the  Pievot  des 
Marchands — chief  magistrate  of  Paris.  For  this 
murder  M.  Thiers  has  also  several  palliatives, 
with  which  we  will  not  disgust  our  readers.  We 
will  notice  only  one  conmion  to  the  Prevot's  case 
and  that  of  M.  de  Launay  : — 

"  On  pretend  that  a  letter  had  been  found  on  De 
Launay  from  Flesselles,  in  which  he  said,  '  Hold 
out  while  I  amuse  the  Parisians  with  cockades.'  " 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  69. 

We  must  beg  our  English  readers  not  to  con- 
nect the  word  ^^  pretend  "  with  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  English  word  pretend — their  meanings  being 
sometimes  nearly  opposite.  "  Pretendre,"  says 
the  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie,  "  signifie,  soutenir 
affrmativemcnt — ttre  persuade." — Pretendre  sig- 
nifies to  assert — to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  fact. 
We  beg  them  also  to  observe  that  M.  Thiers  uses 
'''■pretend"  in  the  present  tense,  and  not  pretcn- 
dait.  If  he  had  said  "  on  prctendait,"  we  should 
have  referred  it  to  the  calumnies  of  the  time  ;  but 
M.  Thiers  says  pretend — it  is  asserted — as  if  it 
were  now  a  received  opinion.  But  M.  Thiers 
knows  very  well  that  no  one  now  believes — nor, 
indeed,  ever  did — this  most  incredible  story  ;  he 
knows  \hdt,  fifty  years  ago,  M.  Berlrand  de  Mole- 
ville— a  gentleman  of  the  highest  station  and  char- 
acter, upon  whose  "  Annals  of  the  Revolution," 
M.  Thiers  frequently  relies,  though,  with  his  usual 
inconsistency,  he  as  frequently  garbles  and  depre- 
ciates the  authority  to  which  he  is  so  largely 
indebted — M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  we  say,  con- 
descended to  expose  this  absurd  calunmy ;  and 
had,  we  should  have  supposed,  extinguished  it 
forever.  But  no  !  Calumny  is  never  too  dead  nor 
too  rotten  to  withstand  the  galvanic  process  of  M. 
Thiers'  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 

The  real  character  of  all  this  series  of  events — 
their  causes  and  concatenation — which  M.  Thiers  so 
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elaborately  obscures,  will  be  explained,  we  think, 
to  the  surprise  and  horror  of  our  readers,  by  a  doc- 
ument which  any  French  historian — and  above  all 
those  of  the  revolutionary  school — might  be  reluct- 
ant to  quote,  and  which  the  English  writers  have 
probably  not  known,  but  which  was  judicially  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  January,  1790,  and  which  we 
find  in  a  supplement  to  the  Journal  de  Paris  of  the 
26th  of  that  month. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  trials  before  the 
chatelet,  in  which  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  and  M. 
de  Bezenval  were  acquitted.  As  those  trials  were 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  attempted  to  intim- 
idate the  judges,  or,  if  that  should  fail,  to  massacre 
the  prisoners,  by  collecting  round  the  chatelet  the 
same  sanguinary  mobs  that  had  committed  all  the 
former  enormities.  At  this  moment,  however, 
Lafayette  and  his  friends  were  in  power  ;  he,  with 
the  national  guard,  protected  the  tribunal  ;  some 
of  the  mob  were  arrested  ;  and  of  one  of  them*  we 
have  before  us  the  following  extraordinary  exami- 
nation and  confession : — 

"  Chatelet  de  Paris. 

"  IQth  January,  1790. 
** Interrogatory   of  Francis   Felix   Denot,  now   a 
prisoner  in  the  chatelet,  aged  thirty-three  years, 
by  profession  a  cook,  out  of  place,  and  residing 
in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 

"  Asked — How  long  he  has  been  out  of  place, 
and  how  he  has  lived  1 

^^Answers — That  he  has  been  six  months  out 
of  place  ;  and  that  he  has  lived  with  his  wife,  who 
embroiders,  and  is  very  well  able  to  support  him. 

^' Asked — What  he  did  on  the  12th  of  July  last, 
and  the  subsequent  days? 

^^Answers — That  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  in 
the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  procession 
of  the  busts  of  M.  Necker  and  M.  dOrl^ans,  he 
joined  the  party  that  were  carrying  them,  and  cry- 
ing '  Vive  M.  Necker..' '  '  Vive  M.  d'  Orleans  ! ' — 
that  he  proceeded  thus  as  far  as  the  Palais  Royal  ; 
that  there  four  persons  proposed  that  they  should 
go  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  prevent  the  troops 
from  massacring  the  people,  whom  they  were  pur- 
suing ;  that  he,  deponent,  went  with  all  the  rest ; 
that  the  troops — amongst  whom  was,  as  he  heard 
said,  the  Prince  de  Lambesc — dispersed  and  sabred 
them  ;  that  he,  deponent,  was  overset,  and  was 
struck  by  several  stones,  and  heard  one  gunshot ; 
that  to  avoid  the  stones  that  were  flying  about,  he 
lay  down  flat  on  a  heap  of  building-stones  on  the 
place  ;  that  on  rising  he  picked  up  a  dragoon's 
helmet,  which  he  kept,  and  carried  away ;  that  in 
returning  he  cried  out,  as  he  went  along,  '  Citi- 
zens!  be  on  your  guard  to-night  I' — that  he  then 
went  home,  and  did  not  go  out  again  that  day. 

"  That  on  the  next  morning,  Monday — hearing 
that  the  citizens  had  taken  arms — he  joined  them 
about  nine  o'clock  on  the  Place  de  Greve  with  his 
helmet  on  his  head.  That  he,  deponent,  went 
with  the  people  to  get  the  arms  from  the  Popin- 
court  barracks;  that  he,  having  already  a  gun, 
marched   at  the  Jicad  and   prevented   the   people 

*M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville — transcendently  the  best 
historian,  as  far  as  his  work  extends,  of  the  revolution, 
both  from  his  information,  his  accuracy  and  candor — 
mentions  the  circumstance  as  slightly  noticed  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  15th  of  January,  1790,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  seen  the  original  deposition.  The  fellow 
was  well  dressed,  and  seemed  very  much  surprised  that 
so  useful  a  patriot  should  he  arrested.  No  doubt  can 
exist  that  he  was  one  of  those  employed  to  conduct  these 
atrocities. 


stopping  by  the  way  to  take  the  wine  of  two  shops 
— that  when  they  reached  the  barracks  they  armed 
themselves  with  guns,  and  he,  deponent,  took  care 
that  those  only  who  were  steady  and  able  to  use 
arms  should  have  any  ;  that  thus  armed  the  crowd 
went  ditferent  ways  ;  that  he,  deponent,  with  one 
body  came  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; — that  these 
were  told  '  to  go  home  ;  that  they  were  about  to 
organize  districts  in  order  to  take  prudent  meas- 
ures ;' — that  he,  deponent,  went  home,  and  thence 
to  his  district,  (St.  Opportune.)  and  with  other 
citizens  formed  patroles  that  day  and  others — so 
that  in  fact  he,  deponent,  was  eight  days  and 
nights  continually  on  foot  to  maintain  good 
order.  (!) 

"  That  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  was  em- 
ployed in  going  to  seize  the  arms  at  the  Invalides  ; 
that,  being  informed  in  the  afternoon  that  there 
was  a  movement  tovi'ards  the  Bastille,  he  went  also 
to  get,  like  the  rest,  a  gun — and  some  powder  and 
ball,  according  to  a  message  from  the  governor  of 
that  fortress  to  the  rector  (cure)  of  St.  Paul's. 
Soon  after  he  had  entered  the  Bastille  he  heard 
that  the  people  were  conducting  M.  de  Launay  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  That  he,  deponent,  hastened 
after  him  and  overtook  him  near  the  arcade  of  St. 
John,  [one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,] 
and  never  quitted  him  till  they  came  to  the  barrier 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; — that  then  the  peo- 
ple cried  out,  ^Hang  him,  hang  him!''  That  M. 
de  Launay,  seeing  that  the  people  were  attacking 
without  hearing  him,  called  out — opening  his  eyes 
and  grinding  his  teeth — ''Put  me  to  death  at  once;^ 
that  at  that  moment  several  persons  unknown  to 
this  deponent  fell  on  M.  de  Launay  with  bayonets, 
guns,  pistols,  and  other  weapons ;  that  he,  depo- 
nent, who  was  standing  near  M.  de  Launay, 
received  a  violent  kick,  which  forced  him  to  fall 
back  a  little  ;  but  afterwards,  the  people  seeing  his 
helmet,  said,  '  Come,  dragoon,  he  struck  you — 
cut  off  his  head ;'  that  although  M.  de  Launay  had 
been  dead  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  repugnance,  he  began  with  a  sabre  that  they 
gave  him  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  head  from 
the  body  ;  but  finding  the  sabre  too  blunt,  he  took 
out  his  pocket-knife*  and  finished  the  operation. 
That  the  head,  being  thus  separated,  was  placed 
on  the  end  of  a  pike  ;  and  that  he,  deponent,  still 
pressed  and  solicited  by  the  people,  carried  that 
head  about  the  streets  iintil  the  close  of  the  day ; 
that  the  person  who  carried  the  head  of  M.  de 
Flesselles  baving  joined  him,  they  both  came  and 
deposited  the  heads  at  the  lower  jail,  for  which 
they  gave  him  a  crow-n  ;  that  he  had  promised  the 
people  to  carry  about  the  head  the  next  day,  but 
on  getting  home  he  reflected  seriously  on  this 
event.  That  he  so  little  thought  that  he  was  com- 
promising himself  in  this  affair,  that  he  prepared 
several  addresses  [claiming,  as  it  would  seem, 
some  additional  reward  ;]  that  he  even  presented 
them  to  the  deputies  who  came  next  day  to  Paris ; 
to  some  of  whom  he  even  said  that  he  had  rid 
society  of  a  monster,  and  hoped  he  might  receive 
a  medal  as  a  reward  for  having  gone  to  take  arms 
from  the  barracks  and  the  Invalides,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  the  jailer 
consented  to  deliver  them,  he,  deponent,  having 
politely  invited  him  so  to  do.     He  adds,  that  about 

*  On  the  production  of  the  knife  it  was  observed  to  him 
that  it  was  rather  small  for  such  an  operation.  He 
replied  that  he  was  a  cook,  and  had  been  bred  a  hutcher, 
and  therefoie  knew  how  to  dissect. — Moniteur,  15th  Jan- 
uary, 1790. 
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an  hour  before  he  cut  off  M.  de  Launay's  head  he 
had  taken  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  into  which  he 
had  poured  some  gunpowder,  which  had  turned 
his  head.  He  knows  that  several  persons  came  to 
his  residence  next  morning  to  get  from  him  the 
receipt  for  the  two  heads  which  he  had  received 
from  the  turnkey  at  the  jail,  and  that  not  having 
found  I lim  at  home,  they  forged  a  receipt,  by 
means  of  which  he  has  heard  that  they  obtained 
the  heads,  giving  the  receipt  to  the  jailers." 

We  must  here  pause  a  moment  in  this  astonish- 
ing narrative  to  remind  our  readers  that  a  week 
after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  Messrs.  Foul  on 
and  Berthier — the  first,  one  of  the  ministry  named 
to  succeed  that  which  was  dissolved  by  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  Necker,  and  the  latter  his  son-in-law 
— were  massacred  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  on  the 
most  absurd  pretexts,  and  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, and  their  heads,  and  the  heart  of  M.  Berthier, 
were  paraded  through  the  town.  M.  Thiers  on 
this  occasion  says  that  M.  Foulon  was  hanged  "  k 
un  reverb 're" — a  reflector — an  inoffensive  syno- 
nyme  which  he  employs  to  avoid  using  the  true 
and  technical  description  of  a  la  lantcrne — he  even 
admits  that  M.  Foulon's  head  was  promenaded 
through  Paris — but  he  does  not  condescend  to 
mention  the  head  and  heart  of  M.  Berthier ;  and 
he  sums  up  this  new  tragedy  by  observing,  that 

"  These  murders  must  have  been  planned  {con- 
duits) either  by  the  personal  enemies  of  M.  Foulon 
or  by  those  of  the  public  welfare  ;  for  though  the 
fury  of  the  people  had  been  spontaneous  at  the 
sight  of  the  victims,  as  most  popular  movements 
are,  their  orignal  arrest  must  have  been  the  result 
of  concert." — vol  i.,  p.  127. 

Here  again  M.  Thiers  misrepresents,  and  endea- 
vors to  separate  this  case  from  the  other  events ; 
the  fury  of  the  people  was  not  spontaneous — and 
the  concert  and  combination,  which  no  doubt  ex- 
isted, were  no  other  than  the  concert  and  combina- 
tion which  had  been  at  work  for  the  preceding  ten 
days — for  here  again  we  find  Francis  Felix  Denot 
acting  the  same  part  that  he  had  done  on  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th,  and  as  he  boasted  that  he  did  "/or 
eight  days  after ^''^ — and  it  was  on  the  eighth  day 
that  these  gentlemen  were  massacred.  'Ihus  pro- 
ceeds this  wretch's  deposition  : — 

"  This  deponent  further  declares,  that  on  the 
day  that  M.  Berthier  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  he,  deponent,  was  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
but  he  participated  in  no  way  in  that  assassination 
— but  he  was  so  close  to  that  terrible  execution, 
that  he  heard  the  said  Berthier  say  to  the  people, 
*  Spare  me,  my  friends,  I  am  innocent ;  I  will  give 
you  a  million,'  or  several  millions  :  that  the  said  Ber- 
thier was  not  hanged  at  the  gallows  of  la  lanterne, 
but  massacred  by  the  sabres  of  the  soldiers ;  that 
amongst  others  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Roy  ale 
Cravatte  cut  open  his  belly  with  his  sabre ;  that 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  he,  deponent,  fell 
upon  the  body — that  an  individual  to  him  unknown 
tore  out  the  heart  of  M.  Berthier,  and  placed  it  in 
his,  deponent's,  hand — and  that  the  soldier  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  said,  '  Come,  dragoon,  carry 
this  heart  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville' — that  he  did  so 
carry  it,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  M.  de  la  Fay- 
ette* and  on  leaving  M.  de  la  Fayette  and  coming 

*  III  as  we  think  of  most  parts  of  Lafayette's  conduct, 
we  do  not  infer  from  this  statement  that  he  gave  any 
countenance  to  this  hideous  visitor.  It  is  clear  that  at 
that  moment  both  he  and  Bailly  were  in  almost  as  much 
danger  as  the  actual  victims,  and  were  forced  to  submit 
to  the  odious  exigencies  of  the  mobs. 


dovm  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  same 
soldier  stuck  the  heart  on  the  end  of  his  sabre,  and 
forced  him,  deponent,  to  carry  it  about — that  they 
went  through  several  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  to 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  that  at  last,  while  he  and  the 
soldier  were  getting  their  supper  in  a  public-house 
in  one  of  the  streets  that  lead  into  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore,  the  people  came  and  demanded  the  heart  from 
them,  and  that  deponent  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  them,  and  does  not' know  what  became  of 
the  heart  afterwards ;  and  deponent  further  says, 
that  he  has  nothing  more  to  reproach  himself  with, 
in  all  the  unlucky  events  that  have  since  happened  : 
— that  he  accompanied,  indeed,  M.  Lafayette  to 
Versailles  on  the  5th  of  October  last,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  murder  of  the  Royal  Guards,  but  only 
possessed  himself  of  a  shoe  belonging  to  one  of 
those  that  were  killed,  to  show  it  in  Paris. 

"  Asked  if  he  was  not  excited  to  cut  off  M.  de 
Launay's  head,  to  carry  M.  Berthier's  heart  at  the 
point  of  a  sabre,  and  to  attend  all  the  mobs  that 
have  collected,  and  if  he  has  not  received  sums  of 
money  for  doing  so  1 

"  Answers,  that  he  has  not  been  excited  by  any 
one  in  particular,  but  by  the  people  in  general,  as 
he  before  stated  ;  that  he  has  received  nothing  for 
these  actions — that  he  has  ten  or  a  dozen  times 
played  the  bassoon  in  certain  processions  of  women 
to  St.  Genevieve,  and  that  he  received  three  or  four 
livres  for  each  turn." — Supplement  au  Journal  de 
Paris,  26  Jan.,  1790. 

Such  is  the  real  picture  of  the  revolution  ! — the 
portrait  ad  vivum — not  as  outlined  by  Mignet  or 
varnished  by  Thiers,  but  the  living  image — which 
to  get  rid  of  and  obliterate,  and  to  throw  a  veil 
over  its  authors,  and  clouds  of  suspicion  over  its 
victims,  is  the  sole  object  of  these  pretended  histo- 
ries. We  need  enter  into  no  detailed  observations 
on  Denot 's  deposition,  a  strange  and  frightful  mix- 
ture of  confession  and  concealment — but  which — as 
it  is  always  the  case  when  the  criminal  is  allowed 
to  talk — involuntarily  reveals  what  it  attempts  to 
conceal.  Can  any  one  believe  that  it  was  ^^fatali- 
ty,^^  or  "  accident,^'  or  "  spontaneous  excitement," 
as  M.  Thiers  indulgently  phrases  it,  that  occa- 
sioned this  cook  out  of  place  to  be  an  active  leader 
in  all  these  successive  scenes — in  the  insurrection 
of  the  12th  of  July — in  the  plunder  of  arms  on  the 
13th — the  attack  of  the  Bastille  on  the  14th — in  the 
patroles  that  filled  Paris  with  terror  for  the  ensuing 
week — in  the  murderous  riot  of  the  22d — to  be  the 
person  who  sawed  off  and  paraded  M.  de  Launay's 
head  on  the  14th — who  tore  out  and  paraded  the 
heart  of  M.  Berthier  on  the  22d — who  for  ten  days 
was  distinguished  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  by 
the  helmet,  the  trophy  and  the  proof  of  the  popular 
aggression — and  who  on  the  evening  of  the  22d 
went  to  sup  with  his  brother  murderer,  having  on 
their  table  the  heart  of  their  victim,  which,  on  the 
requisitions  of  the  mob  outside,  they  threw  out  of 
the  window  ? — Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  was  a 
chain  of  preconcerted  emevtes ;  and  how  can  M. 
Thiers  hope  to  persuade  any  man  of  common  sense 
that  "/'or  repandu''^  by  Egalite  in  preparing  such 
scenes  and  in  hiring  such  actors  was  "  without  any 
influence  on  the  revolution?"  Of  this  wonderful 
deposition,  or  of  him  who  made  it,  we  find  no  sub- 
sequent notice.  The  mob  soon  after  terrified  the 
chatelet  into  an  iniquitous  sentence  of  death  against 
M.  de  Favras,  of  which  M.  Thiers,  in  his  usual 
ambiguous  way,  affects  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
pronounced  "  from  /ear  or  from  conviction."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  tribunal  was  never  again  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  give  any  further  trouble  to  Denot  or  his ' 
employers.  Everything  about  him  seems  to  have 
been  buried  and  "forgotten  in  the  universal  terror 
that  ensued,  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  chatelet  have  ever  been  re-printed  ;  but 
an  historian  ought  to  have  examined  such  ordinary 
publications  as  the  Monileur  and  the  Journal  de 
Paris;  and  although  the  deposition  of  Denot  shows 
more  distinctly  the  general  connexion  and  detailed 
atrocity  of  the  facts,  it  only  affords  an  additional 
and  stronger  proof  of  what  was  already  sufficiently 
notorious  ;  and  its  chief  value,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, is,  the  singular  precision  with  which  it  is 
found  to  belie  every  portion  of  M.  Thiers'  narrative 
of  the  events,  and  to  contradict  his  apologetical 
theory  of  their  causes. 

We  must  add  that  this  case  of  Denot,  though  the 
most  curious  and  best  detailed  that  we  possess,  is 
by  no  means  a  singular  indication  that  all  these 
enormities  were  prepared  by  the  same  heads  and 
executed  by  the  same  hands.  M.  Thiers  is  forced 
to  admit  that  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Maillard,  for- 
merly a  tipstaff"  or  bailiff"  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
law,  played  a  great  part  on  all  these  occasions — 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organized  band  of  as- 
sassins— that  he  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of 
the  attack  on  the  Bastille — that  it  was  the  same 
Maillard  who  led  the  army  of  Paris  to  Versailles 
on  the  5th  of  October — and  again  the  same  Mail- 
lard— still  more  decidedly  damned  to  everlasting 
horror  for  having  presided  over  and  directed  the 
massacre  at  the  Ahhaye.  These  things,  at  least,  M. 
Thiers  cannot  pretend  to  have  been  "accident" 
and  "  spontaneous  excitement."  Who  then  were 
the  employers  and  paymasters  of  Denot  and  Mail- 
lard— who  but  the  two  main  objects  of  M.  Thiers' 
special  protection  and  apology,  Danton  and  Ega- 
lite  ? 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  suspend  our  ex- 
amination. We  have  got  through  little  more  than 
the  first  livraison  of  M.  Thiers'  first  work,  and  have 
already  exceeded  our  usual  limits ;  but  this  portion 
aflfords  the  most  decisive  and  irrefragable  tests  of 


the  historian's  credit.  We  have  not  selected  our 
instances  ;  we  have,  as  we  before  said,  taken  what 
M.  Thiers  presented  to  us  as  his  first  and  greatest 
objects  ;  we  have  exhibited  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  two  first  and  most  important  personages 
of  each  party — the  king  and  queen,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  Lafayette  ;  the  two  most  remarka- 
ble elections — those  of  1789  and  1792  ;  the  two 
first  emeutes — of  the  27th  of  April  and  12th  of 
July;  the  two  first  massacres — of  the  14th  and 
22d  of  July  ;  the  eventful  and  decisive  days  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  of  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September  ; — all,  in  short,  that  was  most  striking, 
most  important,  and  most  influential  in  the  early 
revolution  ;  all  that  required,  in  the  highest  degree, 
diligent  research,  careful  investigation,  and  an  im- 
partial spirit ;  and  in  all  these  great  cases  we  have 
proved  against  him  what  we  think  we  cannot — on 
the  soberest  reconsideration — call  by  any  gentler 
name  than  a  deliberate  system  of  falsehood  and 
fraud. 

On  the  strength  of  that  axiom  of  common  sense 
and  general  \q.w,  falsus  in  uno — or  which  might 
be,  in  this  case,  still  more  strongly  stated, /a Za"M5  in 
pluribus—falsus  in  omnibus,  we  believe  we  might 
here  close  our  case  against  M.  Thiers  as  an  histo- 
rian; but  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  deceptive  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  originally  planned  exhibits 
itself  in  other  and  larger  forms,  and  demands  a  fur- 
ther and  more  general  examination,  which  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  pursuing  and  bringing 
down  to  the  latest  issue  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire," — a  work  which, 
though  written  with  a  somewhat  different,  but,  as 
we  believe,  a  more  personal  object  than  the  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  is  conducted  with  the  same 
habitual,  if  it  be  not  natural  and  instinctive,  bad 
faith,  matured  by  political  experience,  and  still  fur- 
ther developed  by  the  closer  study  and  imitation  of 
that  most  stupendous  of  all  cheats,  upon  whose 
panegyric  M.  Thiers'  congenial  pen  is  now  em- 
ployed. 


DISCOVERIES    m    THE    ANTARCTIC    REGIONS. 

The  Cape  Town  Gazette,  of  the  25th  July,  con- 
tains some  highly  interesting  intelligence  from  the 
antarctic  reg-ion.  According  to  these  accounts  the 
magnetic  pole  was  nearly  reached.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  them  : — 

"  The  barque  Pagoda,  hired  by  government  for 
a  scientific  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions,  late- 
ly returned  to  Simon's  Bay,  and  the  following  par- 
ticulars connected  therewith  may  be  relied  upon  as 
authentic.  This  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Moore,  penetrated,  we  understand,  farther 
to  the  southward,  (between  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich and  120  degrees  east,)  than  any  other  vessel 
ever  attained  unto  before  her ;  and  completed  the 
whole  series  of  magnetic  observations  left  unfin- 
ished by  H.  M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebus.  The 
Pagoda  very  nearly  reached  the  magnetic  pole,  but 
the  quantity  of  compact  ice  and  icebergs  which  she 
fell  in  with  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  advance- 
ment. Many  important  discoveries  were  made, 
which  will  doubtless  be  laid  before  the  public  as 
soon  as  the  official  report  shall  have  reached 
home. 

"She  was  at  times  surrounded  by  icebergs  con- 


siderably higher  than  the  mast-heads ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  existence  of  the  antarctic  con- 
tinent, viz.,  Victoria  Land,  has  been  confirmed 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  '  aurora  borealis.'  or  north- 
ern luminary,  was  observed  to  be  exceedingly  bril- 
liant, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  night  small  print 
was  distinctly  legible  thereby — a  trulv  rare  circum- 
stance in  a  southern  hemisphere  !  The  stores  of 
natural  history  have  been  much  enriched  by  collec- 
tions of  birds  and  fishes  previously  unknown.  On 
her  homeward  track,  the  Pagoda  touched  at  King 
George's  Sound,  where  the  hospitable  treatment 
of  the  settlers  and  natives  is  highly  spoken  of; 
everything  was  goino-  on  well  at  that  settlement. 
She  next  made  the  Mauritius,  and  returned  to  Si- 
mon's Bay  after  a  circuit  of  nearly  fourteen  thou- 
sand miles  in  140  days,  having  in  that  period  fully 
accomplished  the  intended  objects  ;  when  the  ves- 
sel was  delivered  up  in  excellent  condition  to  Capt. 
H.  Byron,  jun.,  her  original  commander,  without  a 
single  casualty,  not  a  man  having  been  sick  all  the 
voyage  ;  which  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
great  care  and  attention  bestowed  by  Admiral  Per- 
cy in  fitting  out  this  barque  for  her  hazardous  and 
solitary  task ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scien- 
tific world  will  be  benefitted  by  its  results." 


DISCONTENTED    DUKES THE    GAMBLEr's    PETITION. 
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DISCONTENTED    DUKES. 

At  the  Workshop  Laborer's  Friend  Society  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  warned  people  of  the  danger 
of  overdoing  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  mischief  of  letting  them  know  that 
poverty  is  a  misfortune,  a  thing  which  the  poor 
could  never  find  out  except  through  the  revelation 
of  the  rich — 

"  The  noble  chairman  rose  to  propose  '  the 
Agricultural  Laborers.'  It  had  become  of  late  al- 
most the  faskion  to  sympathize  loith  the  foor.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  worthy  and  excellent  fashion, 
but  even  that  view  might  be  carried  too  far,  and 
they  might  by  injudicious  representations  and  in- 
judicious acts  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  they 
took  a  man  out  of  his  situation,  and  made  him,  dis- 
contented by  telling  him  poverty  ivas  a  misfortune, 
they  would  be  doing  considerable  mischief,  and 
making  his  mind  uneasy  on  a  point  on  which  he  had 
no  occasion  to  be  uneasy  at  all,  because,  though  his 
station  was  inferior  to  those  who  employed  him, 
and  though  he  could  not  possess  those  comforts 
which  wealth  had  at  command,  yet  he  might  be  a 
happy  man,  and  would  be,  if  he  were  not  made  dis- 
contented. (Hear.)  He  (the  noble  chairman) 
had  as  strong  a  feeling  for  the  poor  man  as  any 
one,  but  he  would  not  do  anything  that  would  sa- 
crifice his  future  peace  for  the  sake  of  his  present 
hopes  ;  he  should  not  think  he  was  doing  his  duty 
by  holding  out  the  promise  of  an  object,  which  it 
was  utterly  impossible  the  poor  man  could  obtain. 
There  were  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  this 
world,  and  we  should  be  contented  and  happy  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  p'aced.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  deserving  of  respect  than  a  well-beloved 
poor  man ;  his  conduct  always  commanded  the 
good  feeling  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  lie  trust- 
ed they  would  all  do  their  best  to  better  the  poor 
man's  condition  without  ever  hinting  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  what  he  never  could  be.  The  rich  man 
depended  upon  the  laborer  for  his  wealth,  and  the 
poor  man  on  him  for  employment,  and  thus  there 
was  a  mutual  dependence  which  it  was  highly  es- 
sential to  preserve.  The  noble  duke  concluded  by 
speaking  in  warm  terms  of  the  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  of  Nottinghamshire,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  as  well  or  better  paid  than  the  laborers  in 
any  other  county." 

What  a  virtuous  sentiment  for  a  duke  is  that — 
"  we  should  be  contented  and  happy  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  placed."  Dukes  should  be 
happy,  and  laborers  should  be  happy.  But  what 
an  example  does  this  duke  set  in  support  of  his 
maxim.  Is  he  not  of  all  dukes  the  most  unhappy? 
Is  he  not  always  repining,  bewailmg  the  ruin  of 
the  constitution,  and  predicting  the  overthrow  of 
all  things'?  has  he  not  filled  the  country  with  his 
plaints?  And  why,  putting  to  him  the  torture  of 
his  own  question,  has  he  made  his  mind  "  uneasy 
on  a  point  on  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  un- 
easy at  all,"  the  safety  of  that  constitution  which 
has  happily  been  ruined  a  score  times  within  as 
many  years? 

Somebody  surely  has  been  hinting  to  the  duke 
that  "  he  should  be  what  he  never  can  be,"  the 
saviour  of  his  country. 

Oh  that  benevolent  laborers  would  form  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  friends  of  dukes,  to  teach  them  to  be 
contented,  and  happy  and  quiet  in  their  spheres. 
Repeating  the  words  of  the  Lord  of  Clumber  with 
a  more  exalted  application,  they  would  say  this 
same  Duke  of  Newcastle  "  might  be  a  happy  man, 
and  would  be  if  he  were  not  made  discontented." 


Next  to  a  discontented  laborer — discontented  be- 
cause he  will  "  make  his  mind  uneasy  upon  a  point 
on  which  he  has  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy  at  all," 
namely,  how  his  hands  are  to  provide  him  with  a 
sufficiency  of  bread,  or  what  is  to  become  of  him 
when  he  can  no  longer  toil  for  a  bare  sustenance — 
next  to  this  shocking  example  of  unreasonable  dis- 
content is  surely  that  of  a  discontented  duke,  break- 
ing his  dear  heart  because  East  Retford  is  not  repre- 
sented in  parliament,  and  because  Popish  students 
at  Maynooth  are  provided  with  separate  beds. — 
Examiner. 


THE    GAMBLER'S    PETITION. 

It  is  reported  that  the  keepers  of  gaming  tables, 
whose  traffic  w'as  put  down  at  Epsom  and  other 
places,  and  whose  haunts  were  stormed  by  the  po- 
lice in  London,  are  about  to  petition  parliament  for 
toleration  and  indulgence,  comparing  the  gambling 
as  carried  on  at  their  tables  with  the  gambling  on 
so  much  greater  a  scale,  and  of  so  incomparably 
wider  a  ranjze,  carried  on  under  the  name  of  rail- 
way speculation.  They  challenge  comparison  of 
the  thimble-rig,  or  blind  hookey,  whh  traffic  in 
scrip  ;  they  argue  that  the  gamester  at  their  tables 
knows  the  extent  of  his  venture,  whereas  in  the 
bubble  speculation  the  risk  is  boundless  ;  they  con- 
tend that  no  cheats  can  be  charged  against  them  of 
the  magnitude  of  fraudulent  railway  schemes,  and 
they  observe  that  the  frequenters  of  their  tables 
were  generally  persons  of  dissolute  habiis,  who 
could  hardly  be  made  worse,  and  who  were  already 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  while  the  more  baneful  railway 
speculation  has  drawn  within  its  giddy  vortex 
every  class  and  order  of  society,  women  especially 
being  deeply  involved  in  it,  and  urging  on  their 
husbands  ;  whereas  no  wife  ever  sent  her  husband 
to  the  gaming  table  to  repair  or  improve  his  for- 
tunes. They  remark,  too,  that  the  class  appointed 
to  present  examples  to  society  have  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  lending  the  sanction  of  their  names 
to  railway  speculations,  a  thing  which  no  clergy- 
man ever  did  in  the  less  dangerous  instance  of  the 
common  gaining  table.  They  liken  the  provis- 
ional committees  to  cogged  dies,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  false  die  has  not  held  out  any  spe- 
cial promise  of  security,  and  that  though  false,  it  is 
not  a  decoy  ;  and  moreover,  the  stake  lost  through 
it  is  not  unlimited.  In  fine,  they  pray  for  the  res- 
toration of  hells  and  common  gaming  places  as  the 
hoinceopathic  remedy  of  the  prevailing  mania, 
which  they  observe  has  sprung  up  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  more  limited  and  less  injurious  means 
of  indulging  in  the  same  passion  ;  and  moreover, 
by  reestablishing  them,  they  assert  that  bubble- 
schemers  will  be  put  to  shame  by  the  fairer  deal- 
ings of  even  the  worst  conducted  hell. — Examiner. 


The  German  papers  mention  a  curious  old  custom 
still  existing  in  Bavaria.  "The  crown  princess 
was  lately  delivered  of  a  son  ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria, 
Graf  Von  Sensheim,  the  minister  of  finance,  had  the 
high  honor  of  a  lying-in  audience  with  her  Royal 
Highness  the  crown  princess,  on  which  he  presented 
to  her  Royal  Highness  the  customary  childbed  present 
of  1,000  ducats." 


A  CENSUS  of  Madrid  has  just  been  completed,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  population  at  present 
amounts  to  188,227  souls. 


sm 
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From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
TRAVELLING    IN    INDIA. 


Blame  me  as  much  as  you  like,  my  dear  Sybel, 
for  my  silence,  for  I  feel  I  deserve  blame,  though, 
as  I  have  often  told  you,  my  life  here  is  so  monot- 
onous, that  I  have  in  general  little  to  say.  But 
lately  I  have  been  thinking-  much  of  you,  and  of 
our  long  conversations  regarding  the  luxuries  of 
India ;  and  I  remember  well  that  all  I  could  say 
had  not  the  power  of  convincing  you  that,  what  in 
England  might  be  considered  luxuries,  or,  at  any 
rate,  unnecessary  comforts,  are  absolutely  re- 
quired to  keep  us  in  tolerable  health  in  India. 

You  scarcely  believed  me  when  I  assured  you  I 
should  never  wish  for  them,  were  I  only  living  in 
dear  England,  or  how  very  little  they  contributed 
to  one's  real  happiness.  You  cannot  imagine  the 
weary  longing  that  comes  over  my  heart,  when  in 
sickness  or  sorrow  I  think  of  home,  though  sur- 
rounded by  everything  that  F can   give  me  ; 

yet,  the  pining  for  one's  "  ain  countrie,"  makes 
all  of  little  value. 

Do  you  remember  the  lines  that  E copied 

into  my  book  ? 

"  Oh,  grant  me  in  a  Christian  land, 
As  I  was  born  to  die " 

How  often  have  I  repeated  them,  as  I  passed  the 
melancholy-looking  burial-ground,  always  made 
far  away  from  the  church  in  this  country.  But, 
my  dear  Sybel,  I  must  not  write  so  as  to  make 
you  sad.  That  would  be  a  poor  return  for  all  your 
welcome  letters ;  besides,  I  sat  down  with  the 
intention  of  sending  you  rather  an  amusing  letter, 
viz.,  an  account  of  my  journey,  when  taking  Frank 
to  the  beautiful  Himalehs,  (never  call  them  Him- 
alaya, that  is  quite  wrong;)  and  though  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  really  /,  you 
must  not  imagine  that  I  am  exaggerating  in  the 
least — far  from  it,  I  assure  you. 

Well,  I  shall  begin,  as  our  story  books  do,  and 

tell  you  that  once  upon  a  time  F was  stationed 

at  Delhi,  and  as  my  child  was  to  go  home  in  a  few 
months,  we  determined  to  try  and  keep  him  with  us 
there,  though,  being  four  years  old,  it  was  scarcely 
prudent  to  expose  him  longer  to  such  a  climate. 
Still,  I  thought  we  might  keep  him  for  our  hot 
weather,  by  taking  great  care  of  him ;  and  Delhi 
was  not  so  unhealthy  as  some  of  the  other  stations 
in  the  neighborhood.  Before  the  end  of  May,  all 
the  small  portion  of  color  that  he  had  gained  in  the 
preceding  cold  season,  and  in  the  bracing  climate 
of  the  Hill  Country,  where  we  had  passed  the 
two  previous  summers,  left  his  little  cheeks ;  and 
in  time  the  poor  child  began  to  suffer  from  the 
heat.  He  had  constant  nts  of  fever  and  ague, 
which  severely  tries  the  constitution  of  a  grown-up 
person,  and  speedily  undermines  the  tender  frame 
of  a  child.  Doses  of  quinine  every  ten  minutes 
being  unavailing,  at  last  the  doctor  recommended 
me  to  take  him  to  the  Hills  again,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  fever. 
My  husband  could  not  be  spared  from  his  official 
duties,  and  I  could  not  leave  him  for  the  whole 
season  alone  ;  so  I  asked  a  friend  to  receive  my 
boy  for  me  :  but  as  he  was  too  ill  to  be  trusted 
only  to  native  servants  for  the  journey,  (about  two 

hundred  miles,)  I  at  last  prevailed  on  F to  let 

me  take  him  myself  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalehs, 

where  my  friend  Mrs.  S made  arrangements 

for  meeting  him.  So  I  started  on  the  6th  of  July, 
with  my  child  in  my  palanquin,  and  two  servants 
— a  man  and  a  woman — with  me. 


I  suppose  you  know  that  a  palanquin  is  some- 
thing like  a  couch,  with  light  wooden  sides  and 
roof;  and  the  easiest  position  in  it  is  lying  at  full 
length.  In  fact,  as  you  never  travel  during  the 
day,  you  always  undress,  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable in  your  dressing-gown. 

You  have  eight  men,  (bearers,)  four  of  whom 
carry  you  at  once,  two  before  and  two  behind ; 
and  the  other  four  run  alongside,  and  take  their 
turn  about  every  five  minutes.  Your  servants 
travel  in  lighter  conveyances  than  a  palanquin, 
and  have  four  men  each.  Then  your  clothes  are 
packed  in  square  boxes  of  equal  size,  and  one  is 
fastened  to  each  end  of  a  strong  bamboo,  which  is 
then  put  on  a  man's  shoulder,  and  he  keeps  up 
with  the  rest. 

Then,  to  complete  your  luxuries!  a  man  with  a 
long  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  most  dread- 
ful oil  in  the  other,  keeps  quite  close  to  your  pal- 
anquin, in  order  to  give  light  to  the  bearers ;  so 
you  have  the  comfort  of  the  smoke  and  the  smell 
the  whole  night ;  and  if  you  meet  with  no  obsta- 
cles, and  your  bearers  are  strong,  you  go  at  the 
wonderful  rate  of  three  and  a-half  miles  an  hour, 
or  perhaps  even  four  !  The  whole  set  is  changed 
every  seven  or  eight  miles. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  another  ne- 
cessary attendant  on  a  journey  in  this  country,  viz., 
a  native  horseman,  (called  a  Sowar)  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  all  your  bearers  together,  to  see 
they  do  not  put  down  your  boxes,  or  run  away 
with  them,  to  make  them  go  fast,  &c,  &c.  So 
he  gallops  backwards  and  forwards,  and  with  the 
most  civil  intentions,  sends  all  the  dust  into  your 
palanquin,  generally  not  understanding  half  what 
one  says,  as  these  Sowars  are  servants  of  the 
native  princes  in  the  neighborhood  and  have  not 
much  to  do  with  the  English.  And  now,  my  dear 
Sybel,  I  have  often  told  you  about  a  dak  journey, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  given  you  a  clear 
account  of  what  it  meant,  and  I  hope  from  my 
present  description  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
what  luxuries  I  am  about  to  enjoy  whenever  I 
write  that  I  am  travelling,  or  am  going  to  travel 
dak,  and  when  you  have  finished  my  letter  pray 
tell  me  by  the  next  overland  mail  if  you  think  it 
at  all  more  comfortable  than  travelling  in  Eng- 
land ! 

Well,  off  I  started.  I  had  four  nights'  journey 
— stopping  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  small 
bungalows  erected  by  government,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  unfortunates  who  are  compelled, 
like  myself,  by  some  urgent  reason,  to  make  a 
journey  in  the  hot  season.  The  first  night  was 
oppressive  and  sultry  to  a  degree,  the  second  was 
a  little  cooler,  and  all  the  different  innocent  rep- 
tiles were  enjoying  themselves.  The  frogs  croaked 
so  loud  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  even 
had  it  not  been  for  the  snakes,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  the  road  that 
night  and  kept  coming  under  my  bearers'  feet,  and 
they  very  obligingly  threw  me  down  every  time 
they  saw  one.  Five  limes  in  one  hour,  did  they 
throw  me  down,  and  scream  out,  "  snake,  lady, 
snake,*'  and  though  I  was  not  hurt,  still  you  will 
allow  it  was  not  pleasant. 

However,  I  reached  the  house  of  our  old  friend 

Harry  E ,  at  the  end  of  that  night,  and  after  a 

comfortable  day's  rest,  again  I  started.  When  1 
had  gone  about  ten  miles,  I  felt  sure  we  werer| 
going  to  have  a  thunder  storm,  which  came  oni 
violently,  very  soon.  The  pouring  rain  speedily 
extinguished  my  torch,  and  we  were  in  perfect 
darkness,  excepting  from  the  Hashes  of  lighluin| 
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—then  came  the  thunder  exactly  over  our  heads, 
and  then  the  bearers  said  they  must  put  me  down 
and  wait ;  however,  I  insisted  on  being  taken  into 
a  village  which  we  were  just  entering,  and  on 
being  placed  under  the  projecting  roof  of  a  house 
until  the  storm  should  be  over,  for  the  rain  was  so 
violent  that  I  feared  the  palanquin  might  be  wet 
through,  which  would  have  been  the  means  of 
giving  my  child  a  return  of  his  fever.  So  they 
did  as  I  told  them,  and,  after  about  an  hour  and  a 
halPs  delay,  we  started  again,  and  finished  that 
night's  journey  without  any  other  interruption. 

The  last  night  we  went  on  very  well,  and 
arrived  at  day-break  at  the  small  bungalow  built 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  beauty  of  these 
hills,  rising  at  once  from  the  fiat  plains  beneath 
them — so  green  when  all  around  them  is  burnt  up 
and  withered — the  change  is  instantaneous.  Be- 
fore you  have  ascended  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there 
is  scarcely  a  tree  that  you  have  seen  below,  and 
the  cold  increases  rapidly ;  besides  the  beauty  of 
all  around  you,  the  change  in  the  climate  does  you 
good  at  once,  and  you  feel  revived,  strengthened, 
and  happier,  long  before  you  reach  the  station, 
Simlah,  which  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  first  range  of  hills.  The  whole  forty  miles 
is  one  continued  ascent  and  descent,  far  too  steep 
to  allow  of  any  wheeled  conveyances,  and  instead 
of  a  palanquin,  ladies  are  carried  by  the  hill  men 
in  a  kind  of  covered  arm-chair.  We  perform  this 
distance  in  about  sixteen  hours  ;  gentlemen  riding 
do  not  take  more  than  six  or  seven. 

These  mountaineers  are  far  more  prepossessing 
in  their  manners  than  the  natives  of  the  plains — 
more  an  English  cast  of  countenance  too,  if  you 
can  imagine  a  black  Englishman  ;  I  mean  they 
look  more  honest,  and  have  not  the  cringing 
civility  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  When 
we  went  to  Simlah  in  18 — ,  we  began  the  ascent 
just  before  daybreak,  and  as  the  sun  rose  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  on  enchanted  ground.  I  had  seen 
nothing  beautiful  since  I  left  England,  and  I  was 

perfectly  delighted.     F enjoyed  it  too,  nearly 

as  much  as  myself,  but  you  know  he  does  not  go 
into  raptures  as  I  do,  and  then  it  was  not  new  to 
him,  which  it  was  to  me.  Though  I  had  been 
travelling  for  two  nights  and  all  that  day,  I  could 
not  resist  a  scramble  again   on  a  mountain  side  ; 

and  though  F feared  I  should  be  knocked  up, 

yet  I  would  take  with  him  what  /  thought  was 
a  short  cut  across  a  hill.  It  was  about  three 
miles,  but  I  declare  I  was  scarcely  tired  with  good 
quick  walking,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
hill  men,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  see  an  Indian 
English  lady  exert  herself  so  much. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  Simlah,  so  I 
could  not  judge  of  it ;  but  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
fir  trees  was  most  fragrant,  and  the  soothing  note 
of  a  bird  I  enjoyed  much.  I  do  not  know  its  name, 
but  as  it  is  only  heard  at  night,  and  is  certainly  not 
a  nightingale,  I  believe  it  is  some  species  of  owl, 
and  you  may  therefore  add  it  to  your  long  list  of 
my  luxuries,  for  I  do  not  think  a  musical  owl  is 
known  in  England. 

The  next  morning  imagine  my  delight  at  seeing 
the  snowy  range  in  the  distance — oh,  so  clearly 
against  the  bright  sky  !  The  sight  of  snow  even 
at  so  great  a  distance,  warmed  my  heart — how  I 
wish  I  could  describe  it  to  you.  Between  Simlah 
and  the  Eternal  Snow  there  are  four  ranges  of 
hills  to  the  north,  rising  one  above  the  other. 
The  two  nearest  are  cultivated,  and  most  brilliant 


from  a  kind  of  barley  forming  part  of  the  crops, 
which,  when  ripe,  turns  blood  red.  Behind  these 
a  range  covered  with  trees  to  the  top,  chiefly  firs 
of  different  kinds  ;  then  a  higher  still  perfectly 
bare  and  rugged,  of  a  most  beautiful  deep  purple 
hue,  and  between  them  and  the  blue  sky  towers 
the  highest  range  of  the  far-famed  Himalehs,  upon 
which  the  snows  never  melt.  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  grand  than  an  Indian  sunset  (for  it 
is  still  the Eastein sky ,  though  in  this  delicious  cli- 
mate,) when  the  red  clouds  are  reflected  on  the 
snow.  Simlah  itself  is  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
highest  peaks  of  these  different  ranges  vary  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  thousand  feet. 

To  the  south,  east,  and  west  of  Simlah  the  hills 
are  covered  with  trees,  evergreen  oaks,  larch  and 
fir  of  different  kinds,  more  resembling  the  cedar 
than  English  larch,  wild  fruit  trees,  &c.,  but  the 
most  splendid  is  the  red  rhododendron,  which  there 
grows  into  a  tree,  and  is  covered  with  immense 
blossoms,  some  a  pale  rose  color  and  others  a  rich 
crimson. 

We  used  constantly  to  take  long  walks  with  my 
arm-chair  behind  me,  in  case  I  were  tired,  (you 
would  not  understand  me  if  I  called  it  by  its  right 
name,)  though  at  first  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
walk  up  any  steep  ascent  off  the  regular  road,  it 
gave  me  such  a  violent  pain  in  my  chest.  Every 
one,  I  believe,  experiences  this  on  first  being  on  so 
high  a  level. 

The  shooting  has  great  charm  for  the  gentle- 
men, as  there  is  some  danger  from  the  precipices ; 
besides,  there  is  more  honor  and  glory  in  killing 
an  immense  bear  than  in  murdering  snipe,  &c.  I 
used  to  feel  anxious  though  when  they  were  out, 
after  the  death  of  a  poor  servant  (a  hill  man  too.) 
The  ground  was  slippery  from  rain,  and  he  fell 
from  a  great  height  whilst  cutting  wood,  just 
where  a  deer  had  been  shot  by  some  of  our  party  a 
few  days  before.  In  one  of  our  long  walks  we 
came  upon  a  hill  woman,  who  had  just  put  her 
baby  to  sleep  ;  and  as  her  way  of  doing  so  would 
astonish  white  mothers  in  general,  I  will  tell  you 
how  they  do  it.  They  place  the  infant  on  the 
ground,  near  a  spring,  under  a  bush,  to  keep  the 
sun  off,  and  then  bring  a  narrow  stream  of  water 
to  fall  exactly  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is 
bare  ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground  immediately 
under,  or  rather  behind  the  head,  to  carry  off  the 
water,  so  that  nothing  but  the  head  is  wet,  and 
there  the  child  sleeps  as  comfortably  as  in  a  cradle, 
the  mother  or  a  bigger  child  sitting  near  it. 
Their  idea  is  that  it  strengthens  the  poor  little 
creatures. 

One  could  understand  this  treatment  better  if 
they  used  it  in  the  plains,  where  the  heat  is  so 
fearful,  but  at  Simlah,  there  are  only  about  six 
weeks  of  the  year  during  which  a  fire  would  be 
disagreeable.  I  dare  say  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  part  of  India  colder 
than  England,  but  Simlah  certainly  is.  July, 
August,  and  September  are  very  cold  months, 
from  the  constant  rain.  Oh,  so  refreshing  when 
you  have  borne  the  heat  for  a  few  years,  to  find 
yourself  enjoying  a  blazing  fire,  high  above  all  the 
musquitoes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  ac- 
companiments of  the  scorching  hot  months. 

At  Simlah  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  in  my 
garden  again,  which  is  impossible  in  the  plains, 
and  the  English  flowers  flourish  very  well  ;  dahlias 
were  splendid  from  the  seed  you  sent  me,  dear 
Sybel. 


&^ 
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Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  came  into 
Simlah.  I  never  saw  such  strange  looking  mor- 
tals. I  was  very  anxious  to  purchase  an  ornament 
that  the  women  wear  ;  it  is  a  long  strip  of  leather, 
upon  which  turquoises  of  different  sizes  (some- 
times more  than  an  inch  long)  and  other  stones  are 
attached  ;  their  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in 
innumerable  plaits,  and  this  leathor  is  fastened  on 
their  forehead,  goes  over  the  head,  and  hangs 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  hair  ;  it  is  more  curious 
than  pretty,  but  I  thought  the  turquoises  might  be 
of  some  value  ;  none  of  them  would  part  w^ith  it 
however. 

You  will  think  from  this  long  digression  that  I 
quite  forget  F was  in  Delhi,  and  that  I  actu- 
ally ascended  the  hills  with  my  boy  ;  such  is  not 
the  case,  only  the  recollection  of  Simlah  comes 
over  me  literally  like  green  in  the  desert,  and  I 
could  not  help  enjoying  its  verdure  a  little.  I  did 
not  ascend  a  step  ;  I  watched  poor  little  Frank  as 
far  as  I  could  see  him,  and  with  rather  a  heavy 
heart  I  started  at  sunset  on  my  return  to  Delhi, 

Now  my  adventures  were  to  begin.  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  endured  anything  very  remarkable  ; 
many  others  have  had  quite  as  much  to  go  through 
as  I  had — in  fact,  every  one  must,  if  they  travel  at 
that  season,  (just  before  the  usual  commencement 
of  the  rains.)  However,  T  shall  tell  you  the  exact 
particulars,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  reproach 
me  for  my  luxuries,  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
at  least. 

The  first  night  of  my  downward  journey  over 
safely,  and  I  reached  the  bungalow,  whence  I  had 
started  two  days  before  for  the  hills.  I  arrived  at 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  had  not  been  there 
half  an  hour  when  another  palanquin  arrived. 
These  bungalows  are  built  to  accommodate  two 
parties,  so  the  fresh  arrival,  a  gentleman,  took 
possession  of  the  second  half  of  it. 

You  will  hardly  credit  me  when  I  tell  you  he,  at 
that  hour  of  the  morning,  arrived  tipsy.  This  I 
soon  discovered  from  the  noise  he  made,  and  from 
the  disrespectful  manner  and  sneering  expressions 
of  the  natives  around.  I  did  feel  ashamed  for  my 
countryman. 

The  morning  passed  away  slowly  enough. 
About  one  o'clock,  unfortunately,  a  friend  joined 
my  neighbor  in  the  other  rooms,  and  very  soon  the 
noise  rather  alarmed  me  ;  at  last  they  became  so 
disagreeable,  that,  after  eating  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
luncheon,  I  thought  I  would  brave  the  sun  rather 
than  remain  in  their  neighborhood  ;  and  at  three  I 
started — in  my  hurry  leaving  behind  me  everything 
eatable,  excepting  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  pome- 
granate. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  think  it  signified,  as  I 
hoped  to  arrive  very  early  the  next  morning  at 

Harry  E 's  house,  with  whom  you  know  I  had 

stayed  on  my  way  to  the  hills. 

When  I  started,  it  struck  me  that  the  heat  was 
much  less  than  I  had  expected  at  that  hour  of  the 
day  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  what  had  caused  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  went 
on  for  six  miles,  when  I  noticed  my  bearers  speak- 
ing to  every  one  they  met,  evidently  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  at  last  the  Sowar  rode  up  to  tell  me 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  proceed,  as  the  rains 
had  begun  in  the  hills,  and  that  every  one  they 
met  told  them  the  rivers  were  unfordable. — 
(Bridges  are  impossible  luxuries  in  this  part  of  the 
world.) 

I  had  never  travelled  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
did  not  believe  I  should  find  matters  so  bad  as  they 


represented.     Not  a  drop  of  rain  either  had  fallen 

near  me,  and  I  knew  that  Harry  E would 

think  I  was  detained  by  illness,  or  that  something 
had  happened,  if  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  I  had 
told  him  ;  so  I  desired  them  to  go  on ,  which  com- 
mand seemed  to  amuse  them,  though  they  obeyed 
it,  and  about  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  was  put  dowm  on 
the  ground,  close  to  a  brook  I  had  passed  so  lately 
with  little  Frank ;  then  there  was  scarcely  water 
enough  to  drown  a  cat,  and  now  rushing  and  roar- 
ing furiously  by  !  I  got  out  of  my  palanquin,  and 
stood  on  a  little  bank  just  above  the  stream.  The 
body  of  a  native  was  whirled  by  me  as  I  looked 
down.  "  Ah,"  said  my  bearers,  "  no  doubt 
drowned  at  the  village  above." 

I  felt  a  little  in  despair,  I  must  confess. 

I  watched  an  old  ruin,  which  had  stood  high  and 
dry  when  I  saw  it  last,  but  was  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and  I  saw  that  the  natives  were  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  water  was  rising  still.  A 
number  of  people  were  collected,  intending  to 
cross,  and  I  saw  a  crowd  on  the  opposite  side  too. 
The  flood  had  been  so  sudden,  that  no  one  was  at 
all  aware  of  it  until  coming  near  the  river. 

I  thought  of  all  at  home,  though  as  yet  my  cour- 
age had  not  deserted  me.  There  I  was,  with  every 
eye  fixed  curiously  on  me — the  only  white  face 
among  them — and  many  had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
a  white  lady  before.  In  about  an  hour  the  letter- 
carriers  came  up  to  the  halting-place,  (our  post 
goes  on  foot  always  in  this  country.)  My  bearers 
saluted  them  by  saying  they  could  -not  cross. 
"  liCtter-carriers  dare  not  Avait,"  they  replied,  and 
putting  the  bags  on  their  head,  they  approached 
the  brink.  There  their  courage  failed  them,  and 
they  resigned  then)selves  also  to  their  fate.  I 
knew  they  would  be  able  to  swim  across  with  so 
light  a  load,  long  before  my  bearers  could  with  my 
palanquin  ;  so  I  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  with  my 
pencil  to  Harry,  telling  him  I  was  delayed  by  the 
waters  having  risen,  and,  therefore,  not  to  expect 
me  until  I  arrived,  hoping,  too,  that  I  should  soon 
be  able  to  go  on,  for  that  I  had  nothing  to  eat  with 
me.  I  gave  the  note  to  the  letter-carrier,  and  a 
rupee  made  the  poor  man  very  glad  to  take  it  for 
me.  He  had  just  told  me  his  life  was  a  very  hard 
one.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  a  poor  runner  is  drowned 
in  crossing  a  river,  what  do  the  Englishmen  gen- 
tlemen say?  Oh,  the  poor  man's  wife  and  chil- 
dren ?  No,  they  only  say,  '  How  provoking — all 
our  letters  lost  of  such  a  day.'  "  My  conscience 
pricked  me  very  hard,  for  I  felt  that  might  probari 
bly  have  been  my  first  thought,  had  my  Engliskl 
letters  been  lost. 

Night  came ;  and  where  was  the  torch  to  be' 
lighted?  Not  a  hut  within  a  mile  or  more.  I 
luckily  had  not  forgotten  my  lucifer  matches,  and  I 
lighted  a  piece  of  paper,  much  to  the  astonishmeiU 
of  all  around.  I  thought  every  minute  an  hour, 
until  they  told  me  the  water  was  lessening.  About 
ten  the  letter-carriers  crossed  swimmmg.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  lessen,  it  does  so  as  rapidly  as  it 
rises,  and  at  midnight  they  took  me  up,  and  went 
i<ito  the  water.  I  must  say  I  trembled  not  a  little ; 
but  we  safely  reached  the  other  side,  and  the  bear- 
ers encouraged  me  with  the  hopes  of  getting  on 
well,  and  I  them,  with  hopes  of  a  large  reward  if  I 
did,  we  went  on  for  nearly  two  hours. 

Then  the  roaring  of  water  showed  us  that  an- 
other river  was  at  hand.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  I 
had  nothing  for  it  but  submission,  when  the  bear- 
ers told  me  they  could  not  go  on  till  day-light ! 
To  make  it  pleasanter,  and  take  away  all  hopes  of 
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doing  so,  the  thiinder  began — first  distant  rum- 
bling ;  but  soon  loud  claps  and  pouring  rain.  They 
put  my  palanquin  under  some  trees,  and  left  the 
torch  close  to  me,  to  prevent  its  going  out.  The 
Sowar  o-ot  off  his  horse,  and  sat  under  it,  and  mv 
poor  bearers,  in  their  light  clothing,  got  all  around 
me,  to  get  as  much  shelter  as  they  could  from  the 
palanquin.  I  thought  of  my  mother  and  all  at 
home,  how  little  they  guessed  the  situation  I  was 

in;  and  poor  F too,  I  knew  would  be  nearly 

frantic.  You  feel  so  lonely  with  only  natives 
around  you ! 

At  last  daylight  came,  and  the  rain  nearly  ceased. 
I  tried  to  encourage  the  bearers  to  go  on  ;  but  they 
only  told  me  the  river  was  too  high  to  attempt 
crossing  it,  and  at  last  I  said,  "  Come  and  look, 
and  1  will  walk.  You  can  carry  the  empty  palan- 
quin." 

It  was  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  river, 
which  I  found  not  so  wide  as  the  first,  but  I  was 
sure  it  was  deeper,  from  the  smooth  way  in  which 
the  water  was  running.  The  bearers  were  ashamed 
at  seeing  me  standing  in  my  thin  shoes  on  the 
muddy  bank,  and  the  rain  still  coming  down ;  so 
they  at  last  began  to  exert  themselves. 

A  beggar  was  found  close  by,  who,  in  the  hope 
of  some  unlucky  traveller,  had  constructed  a  raft, 
consisting  of  a  hurdle,  with  four  light  earthen  jars, 
placed  one  at  each  corner,  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards. 

They  took  the  mattress  and  pillows  out  of  my 
palanquin,  and  rolled  them  up  ;  then  they  put  it  on 
this  frail  raft,  and  by  means  of  ropes  they  took  it 
across,  four  of  the  men  swimming  alongside,  and 
holding  it  up. 

The  moment  it  was  put  on,  it  sank  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  yard  in  the  water,  raft  and  all,  but  at  last  it 
was  landed,  and  the  raft  came  back  for  unhappy 
me.  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  wet  through,  for  I 
had  only  a  shawl  wrapped  round  me  over  my  white 
dressing-gown.  There  was  no  use  in  delay,  so 
declining  the  offer  of  being  carried  down  the  steep 
bank,  I  held  their  hands  firmly,  and  leaning  all  my 
weight  on  them,  I  jumped  li'ghtly  on  the  raft ; 

"  Oh,  thought  she,  if  her  mother  knew  it, 
Deeply,  deeply,  her  heart  would  rue  it." 

How  glad  I  felt  that  I  was  not  very  heavy  ;  for 
even  my  weight  sent  it  under  water,  and  I  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  balance  myself,  to  kneel  on  it, 
so  I  was  thoroughly  wet  through.  At  the  other 
side  I  seated  myself  in  my  palanquin.  There  was 
a  bungalow,  I  knew,  about  seven  miles  off  and  I 
hoped  to  reach  it  soon  ;  but  fancy  my  dismay  at 
seeing  that  the  whole  country  was  a  sheet  of 
water ! 

The  bearers  said,  "  There  will  be  five  miles 
of  this  ;  the  inundation  has  reached  it,  and  it  is  all 
low  land  ;  then  comes  the  Marcanda  river,  where, 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  to  wait  twenty-four  hours, 
for  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rivers  here." 

How  I  did  long  for  that  bungalow,  and  what  I 
would  have  given  for  a  little  tea  !  I  sat  shivering, 
and  I  had  been  lon^  enough  in  India  to  know  that 
shivering  there  in  July  was  anything  but  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

Five  weary  miles  of  water  we  had  to  go  through. 
When  I  saw  the  knee  joint  of  my  bearers  above 
the  water,  I  was  satisfied ;  but  I  saw  it  but  rarely. 
Constantly  it  was  waist  deep,  and  constantly  they 
stumbled  with  me  ;  and  from  the  poor  creatures 
being  tired  and  cold,  they  could  not  hold  my  palan- 
quin as  high  as  they  should  have  done,  and  con-r 


stantly,  therefore,  was  I  in  the  water.  I  had  not 
unrolled  my  mattress,  &c.  ;  as  I  was  so  wet,  I 
hoped  to  keep  it  a  little  dry  for  me  when  1  changed 
my  dress  at  the  much  longed-for  little  bungalow  ; 
and  the  bottom  of  my  palanquin  being  only  ra- 
tanned,  was  of  course  no  protection  from  the 
water. 

At  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  reached  the  Marcan- 
da, and  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side  I  saw  the 
bungalow.  But  such  a  river ! — the  others  were 
nothing  to  it.  It  was  so  much  wider  and  so  rapid. 
I  was  really  frightened.  I  must  always  have  great 
faith  in  the  power  of  my  tears.  I  could  not  help 
it,  I  did  begin  to  cry.  I  was  tired  out  quite,  and 
not  feeling  strength  enough  left,  nor  courage  either, 
to  tell  them  to  attempt  the  crossing.  I  sat  there 
without  speaking,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  my 
face. 

The  poor  bearers  had  certainly  never  seen  a 
white  lady  cry  before  !  They  all  seized  my  palan- 
quin, collecting  all  the  men  that  were  on  the  bank 
to  help  them,  and  putting  it  on  their  heads,  instead 
of  their  shoulders,  they  shouted  out,  "  Victory, 
victory  over  the  Marcanda,"  and  in  we  went.  The 
water  was  in  my  palanquin  the  whole  time.  The 
bearers  kept  their  heads  above ;  but  we  were 
washed  down  a  long  way.  At  last,  to  my  great 
relief,  I  was  placed  on  dry  land  again,  and  my 
poor  bearers  went  back  to  bring  my  boxes  over. 

They  were  almost  exhausted,  and  I  was  glad  to 

find  a  small  bottle  of  brandy,  F had  put  in  for 

me,  had  not  been  left  behind  with  my  eatables. 
Don't  be  shocked  at  my  taking  such  a  thing  with 
me,  Sybel  ;  dak  travellers  always  do  ;  in  cases  of 
sudden  illness,  or  one  of  your  bearers  being  bitten 
by  a  snake,  it  is  most  necessary ;  so  I  told  all  the 
men  with  me  they  must  take  a  little  English  medi- 
cine, and  after  a  few  scruples  they  all  did,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sowars,  who,  being  Mussul- 
men,  would  not  of  course  touch  it. 

This  revived  them,  and  I  reached  the  bungalow  ; 
it  was  occupied,  and  at  first  I  felt  glad  that  I  should 
get  a  little  tea  without  the  trouble  of  making  it. 
1  was  completely  tired. 

I  found  one  gentleman  had  taken  all  the  accom- 
modation ;  his  breakfast  was  prepared  in  a  small 
room  he  vacated  for  me  ;  he  sent,  and  had  it  all 
carried  away  !  So  feeling  I  really  was  in  want  of 
something  after  all  my  fatigues,  I  was  obliged  to 
look  for  my  own  tea  and  sugar  from  my  palanquin. 
Alas  I  that  I  had  never  given  them  a  thought  be- 
fore !  The  tin  canister  had  opened,  and  the  sugar 
had  disappeared,  and  the  tea  was  swimming  ahout 
quite  unfit  for  use.  I  still  flattered  myself  the 
gentleman  might  have  the  civility  to  offer  me  a 
part  of  his  breakfast ;  but  not  a  thought  of  the  kind 
entered  his  head,  and  I  was  too  English  to  put 
myself  under  thp  obligation  to  him  by  asking  for 
any.  With  some  difficulty  I  extricated  myself 
from  my  wet  clothing,  which  refreshed  me  a  little, 
and  again  I  started.  What  specimens  I  have  given 
you  of  our  countrymen  in  India !  I  must  say  I 
was  truly  unfortunate. 

Here  I  had  fresh  bearers — the  eight  that  brought 
me  to  the  bungalow  had  been  with  me  from  five 
o'clock  the  evening  before  till  eleven  that  day — 
eighteen  hours ;  the  Sowars  had  been  rather  lon- 
ger, and  really  scarcely  a  complaint  had  escaped 
them.  They  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue,  and  had  they  chosen  to  put  me  down,  and 
run  away,  I  was  quite  at  their  mercy.  They 
might  have  robbed  me  of  anything  they  liked,  for 
even  had  they  been  discovered,  I  should  not,  in 
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all  probability,  have  recognized  them  ;  but  they 
have  a  sort  of  inherent  respect  for  a  white  face : 
ladies  constantly  travel  alone,  and  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  losing  the  smallest  article.  They 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  my  reward,  and 
began  telling  me  their  names,  that  I  might  ask  for 
them  if  I  came  that  way  again. 

After  leaving  the  bungalow,  and  its  courteous 
tenant,  I  was  very  thankful  to  find  ihe  road  better. 
I  had  one  more  river  to  cross,  on  a  raft  similar  to 
the  one  I  had  before ;  but  it  was  near  a  village, 
and  better  constructed,  and  they  were  able  to  get 
some  blankets  to  keep  me  dry.  I  went  on  all  day, 
and  about  midnight  again  we  came  to  another  river. 
They  put  my  palanquin  on  their  heads,  and  took 
me  over  in  it.  I  was  brave  after  the  Marcanda, 
and  uttered  not  a  syllable  of  fear. 

In  an  hour  after  that,  I  heard  a  great  shouting, 
and  a  number  of  torches  were  seen  through  the 
trees ;  some  Sowars  galloped  up  to  inquire  if  it 
was  my  palanquin,  and  I  found  Harry  had  sent  an 
elephant  to  meet  me,  in  case  the  water  had  ex- 
tended in  this  direction.  The  poor  letter-carrier 
had  reached  safely,  and  my  note  had  been  deliv- 
ered. 

Last,  not  least,  under  the  circumstances,  even 
when  an  elephant  was  concerned,  was  a  box  with 
a  cold  fowl  and  some  bread,  and  as  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  my  hasty  luncheon  on  Thursday, 
and  it  was  then  Saturday  morning,  I  really  was 
very  glad  to  see  it.  The  servant  with  the  box  did 
not  know  what  it  contained.  He  was  a  Hindoo  ; 
and  it  is  as  much  against  their  prejudices  to  touch 
a  fowl,  as  it  is  against  those  of  a  Mussulman  to 
touch  a  pig.     However,  he  had  been  a  servant  of 


F 's,  and  was  too  much  horrified  at  thinking 

what  I  had  gone  through  to  mind,  and  out  came 
the  fowl  in  his  fingers,  and  the  bread  likewise,  and 
then  he  gave  me  a  fork,  carefully  holding  it  by  the 
prongs  ! 

I  was  almost  too  much  tired  to  eat,  and  I  found 
something  to  drink  would  be  more  acceptable  at 
first.  I  could  not  fancy  wine,  which  Harry  had 
also  sent,  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  mount  the  ele- 
phant at  that  time  of  night,  feeling  too  much  tired 
to  bear  the  shaking  of  the  animal,  I  told  them  I 
would  remain  in  my  palanquin,  and  sent  on  a 
Sowar  to  announce  my  approach. 

It  was  three  o'ch)ck  in  the  morning  when  I 
reached  Harry's  house,  and  very  thankful  I  was 
to  do  so,  and  to  get  at  last  a  cup  of  tea. 

My  ill  fortune  did  not  desert  me  when  I  contin- 
ued my  journey,  the  rains  having  become  general 
over  the  country,  and  I  was  twelve  hours  beyond' 
the  usual  time  ;  but  I  met  with  no  serious  discom- 
fort, and  at  last  reached  Delhi — finding  poor  F 

frightened  out  of  his  wits  nearly.  He  had  sent 
the  carriage  to  bring  me  in  the  last  twenty  miles, 
which  helped  me  greatly,  though  the  roads  were 
such  as  no  English  coachman  would  have  cared  to 
drive  over. 

I  had  never  such  an  expedition  before  or  since, 
and  I  most  sincerely  trust  I  shall  never  be  obliged 
to  make  another  journey  during  the  month  of  July, 
in  that  very  luonirious  country  ! 

And  now,  my  dear  Sybel,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
sadly  tired  of  me,  and  this  is  the  last  safe  day  for 
the  over-land  letters.  Pray  write  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  me  as  a  heroine  !  and  believe  me  ever 
yours  affectionately,  m.  r.  g. 


PRAYER    FOR    MISSIONS. 

BY   MRS.    LYDIA   H.    SIGOUHNEY. 

Night  wraps  the  realm  where  Jesus  woke, 

No  guiding  star  the  magi  see. 
And  heavy  hangs  oppression's  yoke 

Where  ^rs^  the  Gospel  said  "  he  free,'''' 

And  where  the  harps  of  angels  bore 
High  message  to  the  shepherd-throng, 

"  Good  will  and  peace"  are  heard  no  more 
To  murmur  Bethlehem's  vales  along. 

Swarth  India,  with  her  idol-train, 

Bends  low  by  Ganges'  worshipped  tide, 

Or  drowns  the  suttee's  shrink  of  pain 
With  thundering  gong  and  pagan  pride. 

On  Persia's  hills  the  Sophi  grope ; 

Dark  Burmah  greets  salvation's  ray  ; 
Even  jealous  China's  door  of  hope 

Unbars  to  give  the  Gospel  way. 

Old  Ocean,  with  his  isles,  awakes. 
Cold  Greenland  feels  unwonted  flame, 

And  humble  Afric  wondering  takes 
On  her  sad  lips  a  Saviour's  name. 

Their  steps  the  forest-children  stay, 
Bound  to  oblivion's  voiceless  shore, 

And  lift  their  red  brows  to  the  day. 

Which  from  the  opening  skies  doth  pour. 

Then  aid  with  prayer  that  holy  light 
Which  from  eternal  death  can  save. 

And  bid  Christ's  heralds  speed  their  flight, 
Ere  millions  find  a  hopeless  grave. 


Lord,  I  confess  this  morning  I  remembered  my 
breakfast  but  forgot  my  prayers.  And  as  I  have  re- 
turned no  praise,  so  thou  mightst  justly  have  afforded 
me  no  protection.  Yet  thou  hast  carefully  kept  me 
to  the  middle  of  this  day,  entrusted  me  with  a  new 
debt  before  I  have  paid  the  old  score.  It  is  now 
noon,  too  late  for  a  morning,  too  soon  for  an  evening 
sacrifice.  My  corrupt  heart  prompts  me  to  put  off 
my  prayers  till  night,  but  I  knoM^  it  too  well,  or  rather 
too  ill,  to  trust  it.  I  fear  if  till  night  I  defer  them,  at 
night  I  shall  forget  them.  Be  pleased  therefore  now 
to  accept  them.  Lord,  let  not  a  few  hours  the  later 
make  a  breach ;  especially  seeing  (be  it  spoken  not 
to  excuse  my  negligence  but  to  implore  thy  pardon) 
a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  hut  as  yesterday. 
I  promise  hereafter  by  thy  assistance  to  bring  forth 
fruit  in  due  season.  See  how  I  am  ashamed  the  sun 
should  shine  on  me,  w'ho  now  newl)''  start  in  the  race 
of  my  devotions,  when  he  like  a  giant  hath  run  more 
than  half  his  course  in  the  heavens. — Fuller. 

Lord,  this  day  casually  I  am  fallen  into  a  bad 
company,  and  know  not  how  I  came  hither,  or  how 
to  get  hence.  Sure  I  am,  not  my  improvidence  hath 
run  me,  but  thy  providence  hath  led  me  into  this 
danger.  I  was  not  wandering  in  any  base  by-path, 
but  walking  in  the  highway  of  my  vocation  ;  where- 
fore, Lord,  thou  that  calledst  me  hither,  keep  me 
here.  Stop  their  mouths  that  they  speak  no  blasphe- 
my, or  stop  my  ears  that  I  hear  none ;  or  open  my 
mouth  soberly  to  reprove  what  I  hear.  Give  me  to 
guard  myself,  but,  Lord,  guard  my  guarding  of  my- 
self. Let  not  the  smoke  of  their  badness  put  out  my 
eyes,  but  the  shining  of  my  innocency  lighten  theirs. 
Let  me  give  physic  to  them,  and  not  take  infection 
from  them.  Yea,  make  me  the  better  for  their  bad- 
ness. Then  shall  their  bad  company  be  to  me  like 
the  dirt  of  oysters,  whose  mud  hath  soap  in  it,  and 
doth  rather  scour  than  defile. — Fuller. 
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WHAT    DOES   FRANCE   MEAN  f 

This  is  a  question  which  has  given  us  much  un- 
easiness. Look  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  interfered  with  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  what  she  did  then  was 
without  some  strong  motive.  She  took  part  with 
England,  her  old  enemy,  who  is  still  most  bitterly 
hated  by  the  French  people  ;  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  confederacy  which  marched  twice  to  Paris  and 
dictated  terms  to  France.  She  took  part  against 
the  United  States,  her  "  ancient  ally,"  with  whom 
it  has  been  her  policy  to  cherish  friendship,  as  a 
growing  counterpoise  to  the  maritime  power  of 
Great  Britain.  The  French  government  well 
knew  how  keenly  we  should  feel  this  change,  and 
it  also  knew  how  bitterly  it  would  be  assailed  at 
home.  What  object  can  there  be  so  important  to 
the  government  of  Loiiis  Philippe,  as  to  make  up 
for  the  unpopularity  of  its  course?  This  we  must 
try  to  discover.     Let  us  note  a  few  facts. 

1.  As  a  safety-valve  for  the  military  ardor  of 
France,  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  keep 
up  the  war  in  Africa  ;  and  this  war,  although  dis- 
astrous and  unprofitable,  has  always  been  popular. 

2.  A  great  eagerness  for  colonization  has  sprung 
up  of  late  years,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  Madagascar — and 
which  at  one  time  was  like  to  anticipate  England 
in  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand. 

3.  The  marriage  of  one  of  the  king's  sons  with 
a  princess  of  Brazil,  and  the  interference  in  concert 
with  England,  in  the  River  Plate,  taking  forcible 
possession  of  the  fleet  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

4.  An  emulation  of  the  British  trade  with  China. 

5.  A  cultivation  of  the  most  cordial  alliance 
with  England.     This  has  been  endangered  several 
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times,  by  the  ready  hostility  of  the  public  mind  in 
France,  but  has  been  saved  by  the  skilful  and  sa- 
gacious policy  of  the  French  king.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Europe,  that  he  looks  to  this  alliance  as  a 
main  security  for  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty. 
England  and  France  have  jointly  made  war  upon 
Madagascar. 

6.  An  apparent  desire  to  quarrel  with  Mexico — 
which  has  often  been  shown  since  the  bombard- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa — and  which  has  espe- 
cially broken  out  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  French 
minister.     France  has  no  representative  there. 

Now  there  was  a  rumor  several  years  ago,  of  a 
plan  for  placing  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe 
upon  the  throne  of  Mexico.  If  we  suppose  this  to 
have  been  founded  in  fact,  and  that  the  intention  is 
still  persevered  in,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the 
whole  affair. 

But  would  England  favor  such  a  design  on  the 
part  of  France  ?  She  might  concur  in  all  points 
of  the  French  policy  which  are  intended  to  fend  off 
war  in  Europe.  She  does  so  in  Africa,  where  she 
promotes  the  French  pursuit  of  Abd  el  Kader, 
even  into  the  territory  of  her  old  customer,  Moroc- 
co. England  might  wish  well  to  France  in  this 
Mexican  matter,  as  affording  a  counterpoise  to  our 
growing  ascendancy.  With  a  French  government 
on  the  south,  and  Canada  on  the  north,  the  great 
Republic  would  be  well  hemmed  in  ;  even  if  it  were 
not  entirely  excluded  from  the  Pacific,  which  might 
be  a  part  of  their  future  policy. 

This  would  indeed  be  something  worthy  of  being- 
shadowed  forth  by  the  phrase  *'  balance  of  power,''* 
assigned  by  M.  Guizot  as  the  object  of  French  in- 
terference in  America :  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  other  explanation  of  this  phrase.  He  could 
not  have  meant  to  maintain  the  balance  between. 
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England  and  the  United  States.  As  the  French 
newspapers  said,  he  ought  rather  to  wish  for  the 
diminution  of  British  power.  But  this  was  with- 
^  out  the  supposition  of  an)'-  interest  of  French  ag- 
grandizement. 

The  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  this  republic, 
exerts  more  and  more  influence  upon  Europe,  and 
it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  combined  effort  to  secure  quiet  at  home,  by 
effectually  curbing  the  antagonistic  principle — and 
this  may  be  more  easily  done  with  twenty  millions 
of  people,  than  with  the  seventy  millions  which  we 
shall  be  in  the  year  1890. 

Our  position  will  enable  us  to  command  the  com- 
merce of  Asia ;  and  some  more  effectual  competi- 
tion may  be  intended  than  can  be  made  by  lodg- 
ments in  the  outposts,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

A  war  for  the  acquisition  of  Mexico  would  be 
popular  with  much  of  France.  Their  liking  to  us, 
is  only  hatred  of  England.  They  would  like  to 
show  how  much  better  they  could  fight  us  than 
England  has  done.  They  are  ambitious  of  the  ex- 
tension of  their  territory — eager  for  commerce — 
emulous  of  British  colonization  ; — and  we  cannot 
depend  upon  the  Republicans  or  the  Bonapartists, 
in  opposition  to  the  attractions  of  such  a  contest. 
The  first  step  would  be  the  only  difficulty.  If  the 
French  government  could  hold  its  own  against  the 
first  outbreak  of  anti-Anglican  indignation,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  parties  in 
France  to  the  continuance  of  the  contest.  The 
French  papers,  speaking  of  Algeria,  say  that  fif- 
teen years  is  not  long  in  the  foundation  of  an  em- 
pire :  that  a  century  may  elapse  before  French 
dominion  is  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  Arabs. 
And  so  a  war  in  America  would  be  more  popular, 
.the  longer  it  lasted. 

With  France  on  the  south  we  should  have  a 
•continual  war  of  smuggling  going  on — and  very 
many  other  occasions  of  contention  would  arise  to 
turn  our  jealousy  and  animosity  away  from  Eng- 
land, who  would  then  feel  much  more  secure  of 
her  position  at  the  head  of  nations.  We  cannot 
'but  think  it  would  be  a  stroke  of  English  policy 
worthy  of  the  Fiend  himself,  thus  to  set  her  two 
great  rivals  at  work,  to  worry  and  weaken  both. 
It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  such  a  policy  of  their 
government  to  be  supported  by  a  people  to  whom 
by  speech,  literature,  habits  and  religion,  we  are  so 
much  assimilated.  But  it  would  encounter  little 
opposition  from  the  religious  mass,  which  is  fanati- 
cal on  the  subject  of  slavery  ; — or  from  the  capital- 
ists, who  are  disgusted  with  our  repudiation. 

Mexico,  with  one  million  of  white  inhabitants, 
and  seven  millions  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulat- 
toes,  will  not  be  considered  entitled  to  any  more 
forbearance  from  England  and  France,  on  the  score 
a(  ciinlization,  than  has  been  shown  by  them  to  the 
Arabs  and  East  Indians.  In  many  points  of  view 
it  may  be  thought  a  disadvantage  to  us  to  extend 
our  boundaries — but  we  have  been  so  comfortable 
while  "  dwelling  among  our  own  people,"  that  we 
ought  to  submit  to  many  inconveniences,  rather 
than  encounter  the  intrusion  of  quarrelsome  stran- 
gers and  rivals.  As  lessening  this  danger,  we  are 
glad  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  ;  we  should  rejoice 
in  the  purchase  of  California;  we  should  vote  for 
the  incorporation  of  Mexico. 

Although  we  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  induce- 
ments which  the  governments  of  England  and 
France  may  have  to  a  war  with  us,  we  do  not 
think  they  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  counterpoise 
the  arguments  for  peace  which  will  weigh  with 
England  ; — and  we  hope  that  she  may  take  the 


surer  path  to  greater  glory,  by  changing  us  from 
jealous  rivals  to  cordial  friends.  She  would  then, 
as  the  friend  of  mankind,  have  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  upon  her. 

In  the  management  of  affairs  so  much  compli- 
cated as  our  foreign  relations  are,  let  us  give  to  our 
own  government  a  confiding  and  hearty  support. 
Let  the  president  feel  that  if  he  will  continue  to  be 
moderate  in  tone,  and  to  show  an  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  he  will  be  sustained  by  the  whole  people  if 
war  should  be  inevitable.  Even  with  the  greatest 
union  among  ourselves,  the  crisis  is  sufl5ciently  dif- 
ficult for  him. 

Some  of  us  have  blamed  him  for  declining  arbi- 
tration. But  if  there  be  any  foimdation  for  the 
suspicions  to  which  we  have  here  given  vent,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find  an  arbitrator  upon  whose 
impartiality  we  could  depend. 

For  our  own  part,  we  breathe  freely  since  we 
have  been  satisfied  on  the  two  important  points  : 
The  quarrel  is  not  of  our  seeking,  and  the  right 
is  on  our  side.  If  we  can  maintain  this  position, 
we  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  any  trials  and  dan- 
gers which  may  come  upon  us,  arid  never  doubt 
the  result. 

OREGON    AND    THE    PRESIDENT. 

We  have  read  the  Oregon  negotiation  and  think 
Mr.  Buchanan's  part  of  it  admirable.  It  develops 
the  point  which  gave  us  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
which,  in  our  opinion,  operates  most  against  the 
American  claim  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not 
go  beyond  the  surface,  beyond  the  prima  facie  case. 
Thus  it  has  appeared  :  We  claim  the  whole  coast 
up  to  the  Russian  possessions,  deriving  our  right 
in  part,  and  for  the  north  part  entirely,  from  Spain. 
Great  Britain  says  in  answer,  "  Your  claims  are 
greater  than  Spain  made,  for  she,  by  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention,  agreed  to  a  joint  ownership. 
Our  rights  are  so  clear,  and  were  then  so  clear, 
that  we  should  have  made  war  against  Spain,  had 
she  not  recognized  them,  which  she  did,  and  we 
have  ever  since  held  possession." 

This  is  the  strong  point,  to  the  popular  reader, 
that  is,  to  almost  everybody  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  But  it  now  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  What  Great  Britain 
threatened  war  about,  was,  not  that  Spain  had 
usurped  territory,  but  that  she  had  confiscated 
British  property :  just  as  France  and  England  have 
threatened  Mexico  for  the  same  reason.  Mexico 
has  sometimes  endeavored  to  prevent  foreigners 
from  settling  in  her  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  and  she  has,  by  the  governments,  to  which 
they  belonged,  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  inten- 
tion, and  the  traders  have  remained  and  traded , 
but  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a 
claim  to  joint  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  such  gov- 
ernments. 

If  we  are  right,  the  British  negotiator  misrep- 
resents the  Nootka  Sound  convention,  and  bui/ds 
his  argument  upon  the  misrepresentation,  so  that 
even  if  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  were  still  in 
existence,  instead  of  having  been  put  an  end  to  by 
the  war  which  Spain  afterwards  waged  against 
England,  no  pretension  to  territory  could  be  main- 
tained from  it.  The  American  claim  to  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Columbia,  as  founded  upon  dis- 
covery, exploration,  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  set- 
tlement, is  clearly  shown.  We  have  the  best 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  both  our  admirable  sec- 
retaries of  state  ;  and  with  the  caution,  as  well  as 
firmness  of  the  president,  in  the  management  of  a 
difficulty  which  has  been  thrust  upon  him. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  ELIZABETH  FRY. 

"  The  Friend,"  a  London  journal,  introduces  a 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Fry  from  the  Norfolk  News. 

"  Of  her  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  whilst  her 
'  witness  is  in  heaven,'  and  her  '  record  upon 
high,'  it  is  also  inscribed,  in  living-  characters  of 
veneration  and  love,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
varied  station,  name,  and  country,  to  whom, 
through  submission  to  the  effectual  oi)eration  of  the 
grace  of  God,  she  was  made  a  ministering  spirit ; 
comforting  the  mourners,  warning  the  careless,  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  and,  in  strains  of  heavenly 
invitation,  beseeching  all  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  waters  of  life.  Being  led  by  the  power  and 
Ipve  of  Him  '  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,'  she  yielded  her  spirit  to  commis- 
erate the  multiplied  forms  of  human  woe  ;  not 
shrinking  even  from  willing  sympathy  with  that 
awful  gloom  that  envelopes  the  soul  of  the  de- 
sponding sinner,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
fathomless  gulf;  and  she  was  made  the  blessed 
instrument  of  directing  many  of  these,  to  that  Al- 
mighty Saviour,  whose  hand  of  mercy  was  still 
extended  to  pluck  these  brands  from  the  burning. 
May  the  influence  of  that  divine  compassion  which 
was  so  emin3ntly  infused  into  the  heart  of  this  de- 
voted servant  of  Christ,  animate  many  who  sur- 
vive, to  '  go  and  do  likewise.'  " 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Gourney  of  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich. 
When  a  child,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  her  affections,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  mind,  and 
early  learned  the  lesson  of  enhancing  the  pleasure 
and  happiness,  and  soothing  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  all  around  her.  As  she  grew  up,  philanthropy 
became  a  marked  and  settled  feature  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  she  took  great  delight  in  forming  and  su- 
perintending a  school  on  her  father's  premises,  for 
poor  children.  The  effect  which  her  gentle  au- 
thority and  kind  instructions  produced,  in  these  ob- 
jects of  her  care,  was  indicative  of  that  remarkable 
gift  of  influencing  others  for  good,  which  was  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  in  her  character  in  after 
life. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  some  similar  pursuits, 
she  was  in  no  small  degree  attached  to  the  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  was  herself  peculiarly 
attractive  to  such  as  were  making  those  pleasures 
their  object.  But  infinitely  higher  and  better 
things  awaited  her.  In  consequence  of  a  com- 
plaint which  appeared  to  be  of  a  serious  character, 
the  instability  of  all  temporal  things  became,  un- 
expectedly, matter  of  personal  experience ;  and 
soon  aflerw^ards,  under  the  searching,  yet  persua- 
sive ministry  of  the  late  William  Savery,  she  be- 
came deeply  serious.  Her  affections  were  now 
directed  into  the  holiest  'channel  ;  the  love  of  the 
world  gave  way  to  the  love  of  Christ :  and  she 
evinced  the  reality  of  her  change,  by  becoming  a 
consistent  member  of  our  society. 

This  change,  however,  was  far  from  disqualify- 
ing her  for  those  social  endearments,  which  a 
widowed  father  and  ten  beloved  brothers  and  sis- 
ters claim;ed  at  her  hands.  On  the  contrary,  she 
became  more  than  ever  the  joy  and  comfort  of  the 
home  circle,  until  the  year  1800 ;  when  at  the  age 
of  twenty  she  married  Joseph  Fry  of  London,  and 
settled  in  the  heart  of  that  metropolis.  Here  she 
became  thr;  mother  of  a  numerous  young  family, 
over  whom  she  exerted  the  tenderest  maternal 
care ;  yet  her  domestic  relations  did  not  prevent 
her  laboring  with  constant  zeal  and  assiduity  for 


the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures.  The  poor 
found  in  her  an  unfailing  friend,  and  numerous  in- 
deed were  the  instances  in  which  cases  of  distress 
were  first  personally  examined  by  her,  and  after- 
wards effectually  relieved.  She  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame,  and  the  cause  which  she 
knew  not,  she  searched  out. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  incompar- 
able value  of  that  grace,  of  which  she  was  herself 
so  large  a  partaker,  she  found  it  to  be  her  indis- 
pensable duty  to  declare  to  others  what  God  had 
done  for  her  soul,  and  to  invite  her  fellow-men  to 
come,  taste,  and  see  for  themselves,  how  good  the 
Lord  is.  The  sweetness  and  liveliness  of  her 
communications,  the  clearness  and  force  of  her 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  singular  softness,  pow- 
er, and  melody  of  her  voice,  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  heard  her,  whether  in  public  or 
private. 

She  was  often  engaged  in  gospel  missions,  to 
other  parts  of  England,  and,  subsequently,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  in  the  course  of  which,  as  well 
as  at  other  times,  she  found  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  putting  forth  her  energies  in  the  subordinate, 
yet  highly  important  character  of  a  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist. She  visited  hospitals,  prisons,  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  and  often  addressed  the  inmates  of 
these  and  other  institutions,  in  a  manner  which 
was  most  remarkably  adapted  to  the  state  of  her 
hearers.  Well  did  she  know,  in  dependence  on 
divine  influence,  how  to  find  her  way  to  the  heart 
and  understanding  of  the  child  at  school,  the  suf- 
ferer on  a  sick  bed,  the  corrupt  and  hardened  crimi- 
nal, and  even  the  wild  and  wandering  maniac  ;  and 
thousands,  both  in  her  native  land  and  in  foreign 
countries,  have  risen  up  around  her,  and  "called 
her  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  leading  object,  however,  of  her  benevolent 
exertions,  was  the  melioration  of  prisons.  Her 
long  and  persevering  attention  to  this  object,  which 
continued  to  be  dear  to  her  until  her  end  came, 
commenced  with  a  circumstance,  which  is  already 
well  known  to  the  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  an  early  period  of  her  life  in  London,  she  was 
informed  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  The  part  of  the  prison  al- 
lotted to  them  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  disorder. 
Swearing,  drinking,  gambling,  and  fighting  were 
their  only  employments  ;  filth  and  corruption  pre- 
vailed on  every  side.  Notwithstanding  the  warn- 
ings of  the  turnkeys,  that  her  purse  and  watch,  and 
even  her  life,  would  be  endangered,  she  resolved 
to  go  in  without  any  protection,  and  to  face  this 
disorganized  multitude.  After  being  locked  up 
with  them,  she  addressed  them  with  her  usual  dig- 
nity, power,  and  gentleness ;  soon  calmed  their 
fury,  and  fixed  their  attention,  and  proposed  to 
them  a  variety  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct,  to  which,  after  her  kind  and  lucid  expla- 
nations, they  all  gave  a  hearty  consent.  Her 
visits  were  repeated  again  and  again  ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  committee  of  ladies,  which  she  had 
formed  for  the  purpose,  she  soon  biouoht  her 
rules  to  bear  upon  the  poor  degraded  criminals. 
Within  a  very  short  time  the  whole  scene  was 
marvellously  changed.  Like  the  maniac  of  Gen- 
nesareih,  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils  had  been 
cast  out,  these  once  wild  and  wretched  creatures 
were  seen  neatly  clothed,  busily  employed,  arrang- 
ed under  the  care  of  monitors,  with  a  matron  at  the 
head  of  them,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  in  their 
right  mind.     In  carrying  on  her  measures  of  re- 
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form  she  was  gfenerously  supported,  not  only  by 
the  city  authorities,  but  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  his 
successors  without  exception. 

The  attention  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  however,  and  of 
the  other  ladies,  whom  she  had  formed  into  a  visit- 
ing committee,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  New- 
gate. The  female  criminals  in  some  other  prisons 
of  the  metropolis  soon  came  under  their  care,  and 
after  the  successful  formation  of  the  "  British  La- 
dies' Society,  for  the  reformation  of  female  prison- 
ers," (which  has  now  continued  its  useful  efforts 
and  interesting  annual  meetings  for  more  than 
twenty  years,)  a  similar  care  was  extended,  by 
means  of  associated  committees,  to  most  of  the 
principal  prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Subsequently  the  plans  of  Elizabeth  Fry  were 
adopted  (chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  own  influ- 
ence and  correspondence)  in  many  of  the  prisons 
of  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  &c.;  and 
have  been  acted  on  with  much  success  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  object  of  the  British  Society  was  to  place  the 
female  inmates  of  these  several  prisons  under  the 
care  of  matrons  and  other  officers  of  their  own  sex ; 
and  to  arrange  a  plan  for  their  being  constantly 
visited  and  superintended  by  benevolent  ladies. 

Numerous  and  satisfactory  were  the  instances 
of  reform,  which  took  place  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  Elizabeth  Fry ;  but  here  it  ought  to  be 
emphatically  remarked  that  she  and  her  associates 
uniformly  held  up  to  view,  that  Christianity,  in  its 
practical  and  vital  power,  was  the  only  true  source 
of  a  radical  renovation  of  character.  Thus,  while 
they  ever  insisted  on  cleanliness,  industry,  and 
wholesome  order  and  classification,  their  main  de- 
pendence (under  the  blessing  of  Providence)  was 
on  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  kind, 
judicious,  persevering  religious  instruction.  Eliza- 
beth Fry  did  much  to  promote  her  great  object,  by 
the  publication  of  a  simple  yet  forcible  pamphlet, 
explanatory  of  her  views  of  a  right  prison  disci- 
pline for  females,  and  of  the  true  principles  of 
punishment  in  general.  With  punishment  she 
would  invariably  connect  a  plan  for  reform  and 
restoration  ;  and  she  regarded  the  penalty  of  death 
with  strong  disapprobation.  Often  had  she  visited 
the  cells  of  condemned  criminals,  on  the  day  or 
night  preceding  their  execution  ;  often  had  she 
marked  the  agony  of  some  and  the  obduracy  of 
others  ;  often  had  she  traced  the  hardening  efl^ect 
of  such  punishments  on  the  fellow-prisoners  of 
the  sufferers,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  orders  of  the 
public  in  general.  She  was  firmly  convinced  that 
such  awful  inflictions  were  opposed  alike  to  an 
enlightened  expediency,  and  to  sound  Christian 
principle,  and  cordially  did  she  unite  with  her 
brothers-in-law,  Fowell  Buxton  and  Samuel  Hoare, 
and  other  well-known  friends  of  humanity,  in 
bearing  her  testimony  against  them  with  persons 
in  authority,  and  in  taking  every  means  in  her 
power,  for  hastening  their  abolition. 

It  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  confidence 
which  successive  governments  reposed  in  her  and 
her  associates,  that  the  convict  ships  for  females 
about  to  be  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  were 
jjlaced  under  their  especial  care  and  superintend- 
ence. This  was  a  most  important  part  of  their 
service,  and  the  success  of  the  admirable  regula- 
ions  which  they  introduced  into  these  vessels,  in 
order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian order  during  the  voyage,  was  frequently  ac- 
knowledged by  the  colonial  authorities. 

[Her  visit  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1818  and 


1827,  respectively,  are  then  related,  together  with 
her  exertions  in  forming  District  Societies,  on  be- 
half of  the  slave,  in  the  Bible  Society,  and  in  the 
formation  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guards.     After  which  her  biographer  continues  :] 

The  law  of  love,  which  might  be  said  to  be  ever 
on  her  lips,  was  deeply  engraven  on  her  heart,  and 
her  charity,  in  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term,  flowed  freely  forth  towards  her 
fellow-men  of  every  class,  of  every  condition. 
Thus  she  won  her  way  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and 
almost  uniformly  obtained  her  object.  There  was, 
however,  another  quality,  which  powerfully  tended 
to  this  result — patient  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance. She  was  not  one  of  those  who  warmly  em- 
brace a  philanthropic  pursuit,  and  then  as  easily 
forsake  it.  Month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
she  labored  in  any  plan  of  mercy  which  she  thought 
it  her  duty  to  undertake — and  never  forsook  it  in 
heart  and  feeling,  even  when  health  failed  her,  or 
other  circumstances,  not  under  her  control,  closed 
the  door,  for  a  time,  on  her  personal  exertions. 
This  perseverance  was  combined  with  a  peculiar 
versatility  and  readiness  in  seizing  on  every  pass- 
ing occasion,  and  converting  it  into  an  opportunity 
of  usefulness.  She  was  not  only  always  willing, 
but  always  prepared,  always  ready  (by  a  kind  of 
mental  sleight  of  hand)  to  do  good,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  to  a  child,  a  servant,  a  waiter  at  an  inn,  a 
friend,  a  neighbor,  a  stranger. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  her  natural 
endowments  were  peculiarly  fitted,  under  the  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  divine  grace,  to  her  arduous 
vocations  in  life  ;  but  it  was  this  grace — or  in  other 
words  it  was  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  in  fact  her  main  qualification  for  every 
service  in  the  gospel — for  every  labor  of  Christian 
love.  This  it  was  which  imparted  a  heavenly 
loveliness  to  her  countenance,  brightness  and  clear- 
ness to  her  words,  a  sacred  melody,  in  times  of 
religious  solemnity,  to  her  voice,  and  a  strength 
and  facility  to  her  actions.  "  C^est  le  don  de  Dieu,^^ 
cried  a  German  prince,  who  interpreted  for  her, 
while  she  was  addressing  a  large  company  of 
orphans  in  a  foreign  land.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
gift  of  God,  supernaturally  bestowed  from  the 
fountain  of  his  grace,  by  which  she  was  enabled 
so  to  move,  speak,  and  act  in  his  service,  and  by 
which  her  natural  faculties — his  gifts  by  creation 
— were  purified,  enlarged,  and  directed. 

No  one  could  more  fully  enter  than  she  habitu- 
ally did,  into  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  apos- 
tle's words,  "  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  to  say,  in 
my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing;"  no  one 
could  more  readily  or  rightly  answer  his  question, 
"What  hast  thou,  that  thou  hast  not  received?" 
and  from  her  inmost  heart  could  she  adopt  the 
prayer  of  the  psalmist,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory." 

During  her  latter  years,  she  repeatedly  visited 
the  continent  of  Europe,  being  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  two  of  her  brothers  in  succession  ; 
and  on  one  journey  of  considerable  length,  her 
party  was  joined  by  her  firm  friend  and  helper,  the 
late  William  Allen.  In  the  course  of  her  travels 
in  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  she  found  an  ample  scope  for 
her  Christian  and  benevolent  exertions.  Numerous 
were  the  institutions  of  various  kinds  which  she 
carefully  inspected,  and  far  too  many  to  specify 
were  the  friendships  which  she  formed  with  the 
better  part  of  mankind,  in  the  countries  which  she 
visited. 

One  example  may  illustrate  the  effect  of  her 
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Christian  influence.     On  visiting  one  of  the  state 

prisons  in  the  kingdom  of ,  in  1839,  she  found 

many  iiundred  convicts  woriting  in  chains,  sorely 
burdened  and  oppressed.  In  unison  with  William 
Alien,  she  pressed  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  on  the  attention  of  the  queen  and  crown 
prince.  Soon  afterwards  the  queen  was  seized  by 
her  mortal  illness,  but  did  not  depart  from  this 
world,  without  obtaining  the  kind  promise  of  her 
royal  consort,  that  Elizabeth  Fry's  recommenda- 
tions respecting  the  prisons,  should  be  at  once 
adopted.  When  the  same  prison  was  again  visited 
by  her  in  1841,  not  a  chain  was  to  be  seen  on  any 
of  the  criminals.  They  were  working  with  com- 
parative ease  and  freedom ;  not  one  of  them,  as 
the  governor  declared,  had  made  his  escape;  and 
great  and  general  was  the  joy  with  which  they 
received  and  welcomed  their  benefactress. 

On  several  occasions,  during  her  continental 
journeys,  when  in  the  presence  of  persons  in  au- 
thority, Elizabeth  Fry  was  a  warm  and  bold  advo- 
cate for  religious  liberty.  She  was  greatly  afflicted 
by  witnessing  the  persecutions  which  of  late  years 
(as  well  as  formerly,)  have  disgraced  even  Pro- 
testant kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  small  republics  ;  and  her  appeals  on  the  subject 
were  honest,  forcible,  and  to  a  considerable  degree, 
successful. 

In  several  of  the  royal  persons  with  whom  she 
communicated,  she  met  with  truly  kindred  hearts, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  some  of  them 
were  united  to  her  in  the  bond  not  only  of  warm 
and  constant  friendship,  hut  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. When  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  England, 
he  made  a  point  of  visiting  her  at  her  own  abode, 
on  which  occasion  she  had  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing to  him  her  children,  and  children's  children,  a 
goodly  comj)any,  between  thirty  and  forty  in  num- 
ber! She  was  also  gratified  by  receiving  a  most 
affectionate  and  sympathizing  letter  from  him  in 
his  own  hand,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death. 
The  interest  felt  about  her  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  indeed  as  warm,  and  nearly  as  general  as  in 
her  own  country. 

After  all,  however,  those  loved  her  the  best,  who 
knew  her  the  most  in  private  life.  Her  love,  which 
flowed  so  freely  towards  mankind  in  general, 
assumed  a  concentrated  form  towards  the  individ- 
uals of  her  own  immediate  circle.  There  was  not 
one  of  them  who  did  not  live  in  her  remembrance  ; 
not  one  who  could  not  acknowledge  her  as  an 
especial  friend — a  helper  and  sustainer  in  life.  She 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
observed  them  with  delight,  in  their  smaller  as 
well  as  larger  features.  A  shell  by  the  sea-side, 
a  feather,  or  a  flower,  would  fill  her  heart  with 
joy,  and  tune  her  tongue  to  praise,  while  she  gazed 
on  it  as  an  evidence  of  divine  wisdom,  skill,  and 
goodness.  It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  feature 
in  her  character,  that  she  was  as  complete  in  the 
little  as  in  the  great  things  of  life — as  successful 
in  matters  of  a  subordinate  nature,  as  in  those  of 
higher  moment. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  ways 
of  divine  mercy  and  wisdom,  will  not  be  surprised 
that  so  beloved,  so  popular  a  being,  should  expe- 
rience the  full  force  of  the  Scripture  declaration — 
*'  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chastcneth.^^  Many 
and  varied  were  her  tribulations  in  the  course  of 
her  pilgrimage  ;  and  it  was  through  no  light  meas- 
ure of  afflicti(m  that  she  was  prepared  for  her  full- 
ness of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 


A  delicate  constitution,  and  many  of  the  visitations 
of  sickness,  the  unexpected  death  of  some  of  her 
beloved  children  and  grandchikh-en,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  other  near  relations  and  connexions,  and 
some  unexpected  adverse  circumstances,  were 
among  the  close  trials  of  faith  and  patience,  with 
which  her  Heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  prove  her 
in  this  valley  of  tears.  And,  indeed,  they  served 
her  purpose,  for  she  was  preserved  in  deep  humil- 
ity and  in  true  tenderness  of  spirit  before  the 
Lord,  under  whose  holy  hand  she  quietly  bowed 
in  resignation  of  soul.  She  knew  what  it  was  to 
mourn  and  weep,  but  she  never  despaired.  She 
was  one  who  could  truly  sing  the  song  of  Habak- 
kuk  : — "  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labor  of  the 
olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  she  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Paris,  for  the  last  time.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
she  manifest  a  greater  brightness  than  during  that 
period.  Her  numerous  friends  (of  various  classes) 
flocked  around  her  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and 
lively  and  precious  indeed  was  her  testimony 
amongst  them,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
to  its  practical  importance  and  efficacy.  This 
was  her  last  effort  of  the  kind.  Soon  after  her 
return  home,  her  health  was  evidently  enfeebled, 
and  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  she  became  so 
alarmingly  ill  that  the  solicitude  of  her  own  fam- 
ily, and  the  multitudes  who  loved  her  and  knew 
her  value,  was  painfully  awakened. 

Although  she  continued  very  infirm  in  body,  the 
sufferings  which  she  had  endured,  from  a  painful 
irritation  of  the  nerves,  and  spasms,  gradually 
abated.  Slie  was  again  enabled,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  with  occasional  relapses,  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  her  friends ;  again  united  with  them 
in  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  again  cheered  and 
comforted  the  family  circle  ;  again  labored,  as  far 
as  health  would  permit,  for  the  benefit  of  her  fel- 
low-men. It  was  a  joy  and  a  comfort  to  many 
that  she  was  enabled  to  attend  two  of  the  sittings 
of  the  last  yearly  meeting,  and  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Ladies'  Society,  on  which 
several  occasions  she  addressed  the  company 
present,  with  all  her  usual  sweetness,  love,  and 
power. 

About  two  months  ago,  she  went  with  her  hus- 
band and  family,  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  to 
Ramsgate,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  several 
members  of  her  family,  and  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  some  of  her  beloved  grand-chil- 
dren, who  had  lately  lost  an  invaluable  father. 
But  she  was  far  from  forgetting  to  be  useful  to 
others  beyond  her  own  circle.  Repeatedly  was 
she  engaged  in  acceptable  religious  service  at  a 
friends'  meeting  in  a  neighboring  village  ;  and  she 
took  great  pains  in  disseminating  Bibles  and  tracts 
among  the  crews  of  foreign  and  other  vessels, 
which  frequented  the  harbor.  "  We  must  viork 
while  it  is  to-day,"  said  she,  "  however  low  the 
service  we  may  be  called  to.  I  desire,  through  the 
help  that  may  be  granted  me,  to  do  it  to  the  end;" 
adding,  "  '  Let  us  sow  beside  all  waters  ;'  I  so 
greatly  feel  the  importance  of  that  text,  '  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether 
shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they 
both  shall  be  alike  good.'  "  While  such  was  her 
earnest  desire,  she  placed  no  dependence  for  salva- 
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tion  on  any  works  of  righteousness  which  she  had 
done,  or  could  do ;  but  only  on  the  fulness  and 
freeness  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus — the  one  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  her  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  eternal  glory. 

In  the  mean  while  there  was  a  marked  sweet- 
ness and  loveliness  in  her  conversation  and  de- 
meanor, and  a  peculiar  and  increasing  seriousness 
in  her  state  of  mind — a  longing  for  a  glorious 
eternity — which  seemed  to  denote  that  she  was 
rapidly  ripening  for  a  holier  and  brighter  scene,  a 
better  and  enduring  inheritance.  Speaking  of  her 
late  afflictions,  in  a  note  to  one  of  her  brothers, 
she  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  count  them 
strange,  as  though  some  strange  thing  had  hap- 
pened unto  her,  but  rather  rejoiced  in  being  made 
a  partaker  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  when 
liis  glory  should  be  revealed,  she  might  be  glad 

also  with  exceeding  joy.     "  Ah,  dearest ," 

she  added,  "  may  we,  through  our  Lord's  love  and 
mercy,  eventually  thus  rejoice  with  him  in  glory, 
rest  and  peace,  when  this  passing  scene  shall  close 
upon  our  view!"  Her  hour  was  indeed  nearly 
come. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  inst.,  after  a  day  or 
two  of  considerable  suffering  and  debility,  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
while  sinking  under  the  stroke,  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  O  my  dear  Lord,  keep  and  help  thy 
servant!"  She  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
and  became  totally  unconscious ;  which  state  not- 
witlistanding  some  severe  convulsions,  continued 
almost  without  intermission,  until,  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  she  quietly  drew  her  last  breath.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  she  woke  up  for  a  few 
moments  and  said  to  a  faithful  attendant  who  was 
beside  her  bed,  "  This  is  a  strife^  but  I  am  safe." 
Safe  she  then  was,  doubtless,  in  the  holy  bands  of 
the  Lord,  who  was  with  her  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Safe  she  now  is  forever,  as  we 
reverently  yet  firmly  believe,  in  the  bosom  of  that 
adorable  Redeemer,  whom  she  ardently  loved,  and 
faithfully  followed. 

Although  she  was  scarcely  to  be  numbered  with 
the  ajred,  hers  was  a  long  life  in  the  service  of 
her  God  and  Saviour.  She  died  in  her  sixty-sixth 
year. 

THE    RANSOMED. 

Weep  not  for  the  ransolfned  ;  for  the  Master  has 

come, 
And  is  calling  his  wash'd  and  redeemed  ones  home  ; 
I'he  great  and  good  Shepherd,  of  his  infinite  love, 
Is  gathering  his  flock  to  the  sheepfold  above. 
Ttiey  have  gone  to  their  rest  where  the  righteous 

rejoice. 
For  they  ran  at   his   bidding,   and   ftdlowed   his 

voice. 
Oh  !  his  mercy  and  goodness  have  been  ever  of  old 
To  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  and  lambs  of  his  fold  ! 

Weep  not  for  the  ransomed — ah  !  why  should  we 

weep  ? 
In  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  they  have  fallen  asleep  ; 
They  are  resting  with    him — far   away  from  all 

strife. 
They  shall  feed  evermore  in  the  pastures  of  life. 
Here  the  wolf  is  abroad,  and  storms  are  around, 
But  there  a  safe  hiding  and  shelter  have  found. 
Yes,  yes,  ye  may  weep — (ah  !  who  can  refrain  ?) 
Yet  not  for  the  ransomed — but  the  scattered  and 

slain  ! 
Philadelphia,  ninth  month,  1845. 

Friend^  Philadelphia. 


THE    ADVENT    OF    TRUTH. 

A  TIME  there  is,  though  far  its  dawn  may  be, 
And  shadows  thick  are  brooding  on  the  main. 

When,  like  the  sun  upspringing  from  the  sea, 
Truth  shall  arise,  with  Freedom  in  its  train ; 

And  Light  upon  its  forehead,  as  a  star 
Upon  the  brow  of  heaven,  to  shed  its  rays 

Among  all  people,  whereso'er  they  are, 
And  shower  upon  ihem  calm  and  happy  days. 

As  sunshine  comes  with  healing  on  its  wing, 
After  long  nights  of  sorrow  and  unrest, 

Solace  and  peace,  and  sympathy  to  bring 
To  the  grieved  spirit  and  unquiet  breast. 

No  more  shall  then  be  heard  the  slave's  deep  groan, 
Nor  man  man's  inhumanity  deplore ; 

All  strife  shall  cease,  and  war  shall  be  unknown, 
And  the  world's  golden  age  return  once  more. 

And  nations  now  that,  with  Oppression's  hand, 
Are  to  the  dust  of  earth  with  sorrow  bowed, 

Shall  then  erect  in  fearless  vigor  stand, 
And  with  recovered  freedom  shout  aloud. 

Along  with  Truth,  "Wisdom,  her  sister-twin, 
Shall  come — they  two  are  never  far  apart — 

At  their  approach,  to  some  lone  cavern  Sin 
Shall  cowering  flee,  as  stricken  to  the  heart. 

Right  shall  then  temper  Justice,  as  't  is  meet 
It  should,  and  Justice  give  to  Right  its  own : 

Might  shall  its  sword  throw  underneath  its  feet, 
And  Tyranny,  unkinged,  fall  off  its  throne. 

Then  let  us  live  in  hope,  and  still  prepare 
Us  and  our  children  for  the  end,  that  they 

Instruct  may  those  who  after  them  shall  heir. 
To  watch  and  wait  the  coming  of  that  day. 
Poems  by  William  Anderson.  1845. 


From  the  Daily  Globe. 
THE    EVENING    CHIME. 

BY   P.    PARKS. 

The  vales  are  dark — but  every  hill 
Lifts  high  its  crest  of  sunbeams  still — 
Listen  I  the  music  of  the  bowers 
Wanders  no  more  among  the  flowers, 
But  on  the  breeze  of  evening  swells 
The  distant  sound  of  vesper  bells — 
To  the  lone  ear,  at  sunset  time, 
How  pleasing  is  that  evening  chime ! 

The  exile  on  his  lonely  way, 
Oft  hears  it  at  the  close  of  day ; 
And  tears  will  gather  in  his  eye 
As  that  deep  sound  goes  trembling  by ; 
Long-vanish'd  scenes  his  heart  recalls, 
Upon  his  thoughts  a  mildness  falls — 
And  voices  from  a  distant  clime 
Breathe  softly  in  that  evening  chime. 

How  gently  through  those  lofty  hills 
The  deep  and  solemn  music  thrills  j 
No  other  sound  the  breezes  bear. 
To  break  the  holy  silence  there. 

I  love  the  sound — it  brings  to  me 
An  Eden  of  tranquillity — 
For  then  the  heart  forgets  its  guile, 
And  passion  slumbers  lor  a  while 
And  the  redeeming  spark  of  Heaven, 
That  to  the  vilest  soul  is  given. 
Burns  brightly  up,  at  sunset  lime, 
As  sounds  that  sacred  evening  chime. 
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GREGARIOUS    AVARICE. 

Avarice  and  the  other  selfish  passions  do  not, 
like  those  which  are  more  social  in  their  workings, 
become  ennobled  when  they  move  great  masses  at 
once.     On  the  contrary,  their  repulsive   features 
become  exaggerated  when  they  take  possession  of 
crowds.     Of  all  the  passions,  avarice  is  the  one 
which  to  first  thoughts  appears  most  exclusively 
the  source  of  solitary  enjoyment ;  yet  in  fact,  more 
than    any  other  of  the  unamiable   emotions,  it  is 
found  to  derive  augmented  power  from  companion- 
ship and  example.     It  is  not  to  sympathy,  but  to 
emulation,   that   this  is   owing.     The    avaricious 
herd    together   and   goad   each   other  on   by  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry  alone  :  they  are  jealous  of  each 
other — waspish  even  in  their  cooperation.     Ava- 
rice must  have  been  the  devil  that  entered  into  the 
herd  of  swine  and  urged  them  down  the  steep  into 
the   sea  where  they  were  drowned.     The   avari- 
cious epidemic  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  has 
many  exciting  causes.     It  was  gregarious  avarice 
that  drew  shoal  after  shoal  of  Corteses,  Pizarros, 
and  Almagros,  to  rob  and  murder  in  America.     It 
was   gregarious  avarice  that   urged  men  into  the 
bubble  Mining   Companies,  and  frenzied   projects 
of  founding   New  States  among  the  swamps  of 
Poyais,  in  1825.     Gregarious  avarice  goaded  Por- 
tuguese, Dutch,  and  English,  to  pillage  the  natives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  murder  each  other 
for  the  booty,  from  the  time  that  Cape  Horn  was 
first  doubled,  down  to  the  crowning  massacre  of 
Amboyna.     The  disease  does  not  always  appear 
in  a   simple  form  ;  its  feverishness   is   mixed   up 
with  and  concealed  by  more  generous  excitements. 
The  leaders  of  the  Crusades  were  animated  by  a 
great  and  generous  though  mistaken  idea  ;  but  the 
love  of  booty  among  men  of  the  sword,  and  the 
cool,  callous  calculations  of  the  traders  of  Venice 
and   Genoa,  brought   them   as   many   recruits   as 
religious  enthusiasm.     It  is  when  least  mixed  and 
qualified  with  more  generous  emotions  that  grega- 
rious avarice  appears  most  hateful  and  contempti- 
ble.    The  Mississippi  mania  in  France,  the  South 
Sea  mania  in  England,  the  present  railway  mania 
throughout  Europe  and  America,*  have  scarcely 
any  redeeming  features  about  them.     City  satirists 
harp  upon  the  "  stags"  and  their  shifts;  they  are 
the  least  numerous  class   among   those  who    are 
sick  of  avarice  even  to  the  death — their  small  game 
is  little  more  than  the  chronic  avarice  always  lurk- 
ing   in   the   social  frame."     If  you  would  see  the 
real  ugliness  of  railway  speculation,  go  to  a  meet- 
ing of  some   respectable  company.     The  scene  is 
tho   largest   hall   in   some   crack   London  tavern. 
Tha  body  of  the  apartment — the  spacious  music- 
gallery — is  crammed  with  proprietors.     They  are 
substantial   men.     Three   moustaches   may  be  de- 
tected   on  a  close  scrutiny — one  coat  with  suspi- 
cious-looking lapels  of  sumptuous  velvet  ostenta- 
tiously folded    back — one  huge  double  breast-pin 
of  paltry  stones  on  a  frayed  and  faded  neckcloth  ; 
but  the  mass  consists  of  seemly  burgesses,  with 
shrewd,  healthy,  pleasant   countenances,  well-ar- 
rayed in   broad-cloth.     They  are   in  outward  ap- 
pearance the  elite  of  the  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing class.     They  are  obviously  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement.     Groups  start  up  in  different  parts  of 

*  Not  in  America.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  rail- 
road speculators  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  buy  up 
well  established  lines  here.  Probably  this  mania  re- 
sembled the  tulip  mania,  in  being  a  mere  gambling 
speculation— not  founded  in  any  love  of  rails  or  of  flowers. 
'-Itivinsr  Asre. 


the  hall,  and  look  eagerly  towards  the  outskirts  of 
the   crowd  whenever  a   rustle  is  heard.     At  last 
the  whole  mass  rises  with  a  simultaneous  cheer. 
A  shrewd,  hard-featured  man — preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  dozen  well-dressed  attendants,  proud  as 
peacocks  of  their  proximity — enters,  and  takes  the 
chair.     Amid  rapturous  applause  he  proceeds  to 
develop  the  course  of  action  recommended  by  him- 
self or  his  brother  directors.     It  evinces  no  com- 
prehensive views   of  general   utility — not  even  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill.     It  is  merely  a 
sample  of  skilful  jobbing  on  a  grand  scale — dexter- 
ous reconciliation  of  discordant  selfish  interests  in 
order  to  bring  a  numerous  body  to  work  together. 
And  its  great  recommendation  is  that  it  will  raise 
the  price  of  shares.    The  imitative  herd,  wlio  spec- 
ulate without  knowledge,  merely  through   greed 
because  they  see   others   gain,  could  place   their 
necks   beneath   the   tread   of  their   instructor,   or 
carry  him  on  their  shoulders.     They  gloat  upon 
him  with  admiring  glances ;  they  subscribe  thou- 
sands to  his  testimonial.     And  yet  he  is  not  even 
an  inventor  or  improver  of  the  system  by  which 
they   hope   to   profit.     His   talent  is   simply   the 
cleverness  or  luck  to  hit  on  profitable  schemes,  or 
to  associate  himself  with  those  most  likely  to  win. 
In    the   age   of  Elizabeth,    Spenser   and    Jonson 
unconsciously  breathed  a  spirit  of  poetry  into  their 
conceptions  of  mammon ;  but  the  incarnation    of 
mammon  in  our  age,  the  last  avatar  of  the  Brahma 
of  Avarice,  is  merely  grasping,  greedy,  imitative ; 
there  is  nothing  of  intellect  or  imagination  about 
it.     A  scene  such  as  we  have  been  describing  and 
have  lately  witnessed  does  not  excite  indignation, 
but  a  melancholy  contempt. — Spectator,  Nov.  1 . 


THE  BEST  TIME  FOR   UNDOING  THE  CORN-LAW. 

Undue  procrastination  indicates  that  a  man  does 
not  see  his  way  clearly;  undue  precipitation,  that 
he  does  not  see  it  at  all.  True  promptitude  and 
true  caution  lead  to  the  same  result.  The  wise 
man  bides  his  time  :  but  when  the  time  comes  he 
springs  to  his  mark  at  once. 

It  is  for  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  consider 
whether  the  time  has  come  for  action  upon  the 
corn-law.  If  the  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop  is 
so  great  as  to  render  the  ultimate  opening  of  the 
ports  unavoidable,  they  oiight  to  be  opened  now. 
It  will  be  too  late  when  the  people  are  actually  suf- 
fering from  hunger,  and  when  we  have  been  fore- 
stalled in  the  most  accessible  markets.  Advices 
received  by  the  previous  mail  from  North  Amer- 
ica intimated,  that  though  there  was  rather  more 
than  a  fair  average  crop  of  cereals  throughout  the 
Union,  no  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  was  expected, 
even  without  a  foreign  demand,  in  consequence  of 
the  indifferent  potato  crops.  The  advices  by  the 
last  mail  intimate  that  the  prices  of  grain  are  ris- 
ing, on  account  of  an  active  foreign  competition. 
Buyers  from  Liverpool  are  bidding  against  buyers 
from  Holland;  but,  with  the  sliding  scale,  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  the  ports  will  be  opened  after 
all,  the  operations  of  the  English  buyer  are  timid 
and  hesitating. 

In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  onslaught  on  the  corn-laws — 
foreshadowed  by  Ashley  and  Escott  skirmishes — 
the  opening  of  the  ports  would  enable  him  to  move 
from  a  ground  of  vantage.  Everybody  whose  opin- 
ion is  worth  minding,  admits  that  the  corn-law 
cannot  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  ;  but  any  pro- 
posal rebus  intcgris  to  alter  it  is  sure  to  be  met 
with  objections  numerous  and  contradictory  as  to 
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the  time  and  manner.  It  will  be  so  many  men 
so  many  minds  among-  the  ranks  of  those  favorable 
to  the  innovation.  But  to  throw  the  ports  open  to 
meet  the  present  emergency,  and  keep  them  open 
till  the  meeting-  of  parliament,  will  greatly  simplify 
the  question.  "  Gentlemen,"  the  premier  might 
say,  "  to  obviate  an  appalling  amount  of  suffering 
and  possible  turbulence,  her  majesty's  ministers 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  suspend  uncondition- 
ally the  operation  of  corn-laws.  Confident  in  the 
humanity  of  this  assembly,  they  shrink  not  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  act.  But  here  is  the  dif- 
ficulty :  the  opening  of  the  ports,  like  the  opening 
of  a  certain  gate  by  a  certain  portress,  '  was  easy, 
but  to  shut  exceeds  our  power. '  I  frankly  confess, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  to  reim- 
pose  a  corn-law  requires  more  courage  than  1  pos- 
sess. If  any  of  the  great  statesmen  who  surround 
me  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  resources 
to  undertake  the  task,  I  will  make  way  for  him." 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  opportune  season 
than  the  present  for  abolishing  the  corn-laws  at 
once.  The  greatest  advantage  in  throwing  free 
the  trade  in  food,  looked  for  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject,  is  the  steadying  of  the  market — 
the  rendering  more  equable  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  annual  produce  of  food  throughout  the  world. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  throw  open  the 
ports  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  home-grown 
food,  might  press  too  hard  upon  the  farmer  :  it 
would  prevent  the  rise  in  prices  to  which  he  looks 
to  compensate  him  for  a  short  crop.  But  this 
year  all  our  nearest  neighbors  are  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  ourselves.  The  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  trade  in  food,  though  it  will 
be  the  means  of  distributing  the  pressure  more 
equally,  and  rendering  it  in  so  far  more  easy,  is 
not  likely  to  make  the  farmer  bear  more  than  his 
fair  proportion. — Spectator,  Nov.  1. 


IL    LlBRO    DI    FERRO. 

A  NEV^T  aristocracy  is  springing  up — the  aristoc- 
racy of  railways.  Your  "  cotton  lord  "  begins  to 
give  place  to  the  "extensive  shareholder;"  a 
phrase  which  implies  a  fortune — or  ruin.  The  cot- 
tonocracy can,  however,  furnish  no  parallel  to  the 
"director."  The  directory  of  a  railway — repre- 
senting the  ownership  of  such  vast  property,  en- 
dued with  such  immense  resources,  that  millions 
sterling  will  be  voted  by  a  board  after  an  hour's 
discussion — that  body  of  many  members  are  a  very 
prince,  and  each  member,  therefore,  is  the  fraction 
of  a  prince.  Nay,  a  single  director  may  be  cumu- 
latively a  prince  ;  for  if  20  directors  =  1  prince, 
so  a  member  who  is  director  of  20  railways 
=  20-20ths  of  a  prince  i=  1  prince.  In  this  way 
Mr.  George  Hudson  is  a  prince  independent  of 
the  sovereign, — no  impeachment  on  that  Prince 
George's  loyalty.  We  observe,  indeed,  that  his 
loyal  highness  visits  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  who  would 
not  of  course  be  host  even  to  an  emperor  if  the  im- 
perial majesty  were  at  issue  with  the  established 
authority,  much  less  a  mere  prince  ;  for,  after  all, 
what  are  princes  and  emperors  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  British  Empire  ? 

If  your  railway  directors  are  princes  or  particles 
of  princes,  what  shall  we  call  the  chairman — the 
viceroy  whom  they  set  over  themselves — their 
doge — their  (viaduct)-Archduke?  Mr.  Hudson  is 
called  the  "  Railway  King,"  in  virtue  of  his  su- 
premacy :  rather  call  him  railway  emperor;  the 
chairmen    all  being  kings.     Survey   the  domains 


over  which  they  ride  supreme — their  splendid  pal- 
ace at  each  terminus;  their  landed  domains,  nar- 
row, but  long ;  their  subjects,  the  lusty  laborers; 
their  army,  the  railway  policemen,  a  very  fine  and 
imposing  corps,  with  a  supermilitary  dignity  of  as- 
pect;  their  civil  service,  in  the  station-offices. 
Then  they  have  a  corps  which  we  know  not  how 
to  compare  so  well  as  to  the  ordnance  department 
— their  engineers  with  the  subordinate  engine- 
drivers  and  stokers,  marching  hither  and  thither 
with  that  huge  blind  cannon  the  engine-boiler.  Do 
not  the  railway  sovereigns  possess  power  of  life 
and  death  ?  Can  they  not  convey  passengers  more 
safely  and  smoothly  than  by  any  other  terrestrial 
conveyance  :  or,  turning  upon  them  the  deadly 
collision,  dash  them  to  pieces  and  scatter  them 
over  the  land  ? 

We  see  that  this  new  power  in  the  world  is 
making  itself  recognized  in  other  climes.  France 
has  its  own  railway  oligarchy;  strongly  infused, 
however,  with  An^lo-Saxon  blood.  We  wonder, 
by  the  way,  that  some  of  her  astute  politicians  do 
not  in  that  recognize  a  march  stolen  upon  them  by 
"  la  perfide  Albion."  Englishmen  too  are  busy 
in  Russia.  Republics  can  as  little  as  despotisms 
exclude  the  new  oligarchy  :  we  read  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats — 

"  Two  agents  of  an  English  company  are  now 
travelling  over  Switzerland,  and  visiting  the  au- 
thorities of  the  several  cantons,  in  order  to  obtain 
permission  to  construct  a  railroad,  which  is  to  con- 
nect Germany  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  cross 
a  part  of  Switzerland.  According  to  their  state- 
ment, their  company  is  in  possession  of  a  capital 
of  3,000,000/  ,  and  several  important  London  houses 
are  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise." 

The  reader  has  perhaps  heard  of  a  Sir  Joshua 
W^almsley,  who  was  once  mayor  of  Liverpool  and 
was  not  member  for  Liverpool :  that  Sir  Joshua 
suddenly  appears  before  us  as  a  "  distinguished  trav- 
eller "  in  Spain — a  parvenu  grandee  among  hidal- 
gos :  but  then  Sir  Joshua  is  "  connected  with 
railways  " — 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,"  says  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  Santander  on  the  17th  October,  in  the  Her- 
aldo  of  Madrid,  "  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  the 
eminent  English  engineer  M.  G.  Stephenson  ar- 
rived hither,  in  order  to  inspect  the  line  from  this 
town  to  the  canal  of  Castile,  and  from  Valladolid 
to  the  capital.  Sir  J.  Walmsley  was  received  by 
the  provincial  deputation  and  the  constitutional 
x'^yuntamiento.  Two  committees  of  those  two 
bodies,  and  the  mixed  committee  of  the  railroad 
from  the  town  to  the  canal,  accompanied  the  dis- 
tinguished travellers  until  their  departure." 

General  officers  of  the  railway  forces  arrive  on 
alien  shores,  and  straight  the  policy  of  a  kingdom  is 
changed  :  General  Bacon  and  Colonel  Fitch  land 
at  Lisbon  on  the  13th  of  October  ;  on  the  16th  a 
cabinet  council  is  held,  the  queen  and  king  assist- 
ing in  person  ;  and  then  dilatory  Portutral,  elec- 
trified by  the  iron  energy  of  Fitch  and  Bacon,  in- 
stantly puts  forth  a  programme  of  its  terms  for  es- 
tablishing railways  in  Portugal.  The  terms  are 
perhaps  not  the  best — that  is  not  our  business  ;  but 
there  will  be  railways  in  Portugal  :  the  share- 
holder, the  director,  and  the  civil  engineer,  have 
established  a  footing  on  the  soil,  and  they  will 
make  felt  their  iron  sway. 

In  the  Eternal  City  well  do  they  know  the  pow- 
er arising  in  the  world  :  the  papacy  excoimimni- 
cates  it,  Italian  despotism  trembles  at  it — but  it 
comes,  rapid,  inevitable,  overwhelming  as  a  rail- 
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way-train.  Rash  are  they  that  tempt  collision! 
Already  the  passport-people  on  whom  Italian  poli- 
cies so  much  depend  are  lairly  bothered  by  rail- 
ways— the  vise  of  the  passport  degenerates  to  an 
idle  form  :  the  Adriatic  is  laid  under  the  bars  of  a 
rail  ;  and  ere  long  the  high  walls  of  Rome  will  own 
the  presence  of  a  terminus — different  from  that  Ter- 
minus whom  the  Pagan  peasantry  worshipped. 
The  liibro  d'Oro  is  out  of  print,  and  Venice  must 
acknowledge  the  Libro  di  Ferro  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean nobiHty ;  the  Conscript  Fathers  live  only  in 
history,  and  railway  directors  will  take  their  places  ; 
the  triple  mitre,  at  which  Luther  hurled  his  ink- 
stand in  vain,  will  topple  over  before  a  pilot-en- 
gine— perchance  making  its  exit  by  favor  of  that 
vast  viaticum. — Spectator^  Nov.  1. 

A    LAND    FOR    NEW    RELIGIONS. 

A  RELIGIOUS  war  is  raging  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois :  not  a  sectarian  war  such  as  for  three  centu- 
ries has  been  often  witnessed  in  Europe,  but  a  war 
by  which  a  new  religion  is  sought  to  be  crushed. 
The  founder  of  the  Mormons  laid  claim  to  a  new 
revelation  :  he  was  a  kind  of  Mahomet  in  his  way. 
His  followers,  like  the  believers  in  Mr.  Owen, 
founded  a  city — Nauvoo  ;  but,  unlike  those  of  Mr. 
Owen,  they  reared  in  it  the  temple  of  their  new 
faith.  Mormonism  is  like  Mahometism,  a  political 
religion  ;  the  faith  gives  form  to  the  civil  polity. 
The  Mormons  have  had  their  martyrs,  and  now 
they  have  their  armies.  Under  Mr.  Bachenstos,  a 
sheriff  appointed  by  the  government  of  Illinois, 
the  Mormons  have  occupied  and  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  towns  of  Carthage  and  Warsaw ; 
they  have  fought  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  eigh- 
teen of  their  antagonists  and  three  of  their  own 
number  have  been  killed  ;  and  they  offer  terms  to 
the  citizens,  on  which,  if  agreed  to,  they  will 
evacuate  the  country.  Mormonism,  to  judge  of 
it  by  the  writings  which  have  reached  this  country, 
is  a  crude  digest  of  doctrines  and  ceremonies  from 
the  Judaic  and  Christian  canon :  its  "  Bible," 
however,  is  not  much  more  incoherent  than 
the  Koran,  and  much  less  so  than  the  frag- 
ments from  Egyptian  mythology  that  Homer 
picked  up  and  retailed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rav- 
ings of  Johanna  Southcote  and  the  founder  of  Mor- 
monism are  not  less  intellectual  than  the  oracles 
of  the  founders  of  many  religions.  The  beautiful 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  classical  nations 
— their  poetry — blind  us  to  the  incoherence  of  the 
creed  which  still  lingered  in  the  popular  belief  of  the 
ages  which  izave  them  birth,  and  were  idealized  or 
treated  civilly  by  their  authors.  The  accomplish- 
ments acquired  by  the  Arabs  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  Hellenizpd  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  gave  birth  to  a  literature  through  which 
the  incoherencies  of  the  Koran  is  viewed.  New 
mythologies  cannot  sprincr  up  in  old-settled  and  civ- 
ilized countries :  their  incongruities  are  detected  ; 
the  sources  whence  they  are  pilfered  are  known  ; 
they  derive  no  adventitious  beauty  from  connexion 
with  a  national  literature  ;  their  folly  can  be  ex- 
posed without  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  popular 
sensitiveness.  But  the  back-woods  of  a  new  coun- 
try are  full  of  energetic  ignoramuses — men  for 
whom  the  most  disfigured  copy  of  literary  or  artis- 
tical  ideas  possesses  a  charm — men  who  feel  the 
want  of  a  religion,  have  never  been  taught  one, 
and  have  enjoyed  no  intellectual  training  to  teach 
them  to  detect  absurdities.  The  camp-meetings 
brought  many  close  to  the  verge  of  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  Pythonesses  and  Thaumaturgi  have 


been  able  to  mould  nations  into  believers  ;  and  the 
Mormons  have  fairly  plunged  into  it.  In  the  back- 
woods of  America  religion-makers  may  still  have 
a  chance.  But  they  must  make  haste,  else  the 
rapid  progress  of  intercommunication  will  forestal 
their  market. — Spectator. 


LONDON  IN    A    NEW    DRESS. 

A  PROJECT  is  said  to  be  contemplated  which 
would  strikingly  alter  the  aspect  of  London  ;  it  is 
to  cover  the  footways  with  transparent  verandahs 
projecting  from  the  houses,  "  so  that  even  on  the 
wettest  day  the  metropolis  can  be  traversed  from 
one  end  to  another  without  an  umbrella."  There 
appears  on  the  face  of  it,  no  good  objection  to 
make  to  such  a  plan  ;  but  so  many  reasons  in  its 
favor  start  up  at  the  first  idea,  that  whether  it  is 
really  entertained  or  not,  it  may  be  well  worth 
considering  with  a  view  to  its  execution.  The 
shopkeepers,  having  regard  to  the  comfort  of  their 
own  eyes  and  the  preservation  of  their  goods  in 
color,  use  some  kind  of  canvass  shade  in  sunny 
weather,  which  projects  far  across  the  pathway. 
A  modification  and  extension  of  this  canvass  shade 
would  answer  the  present  purpose.  It  should  be 
waterproof  as  well  as  transparent.  It  should 
stretch  all  across  the  pavement.  And  in  order  to 
make  the  roofing  continuous,  each  householder 
should  make  his  shade  extend  the  full  width  of  his 
house  and  no  more  ;  or  each  might  extend  an  inch 
or  two  beyond,  and  every  alternate  one  be  a  little 
lower  than  the  two  on  each  side  of  it.  As  the 
English  is  a  windy  climate,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  some  means  of  fastening  down  the  edge  of 
the  roofing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pavement ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  light  and  space,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  any  poles  used  for  that  purpose 
as  slender  as  possible.  It  would  be  easy  so  to 
contrive  each  compartment  of  roofing  as  to  carry 
off  the  rain  without  letting  it  fall  through  the 
interstices. 

Doubtless,  such  an  apparatus  for  the  public  con- 
venience would  be  more  expensive  than  the  present 
canvass  blind ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  would  be 
very  sure  to  "pay;"  it  would  very  greatly  in- 
crease the  casual  business  of  shops,  by  the  facility 
of  lounging  in  all  weathers.  The  present  gas- 
lights are  more  expensive,  we  presume,  in  direct 
outlay,  than  the  few  small  dull  oil-lamps  that  made 
visible  the  darkness  of  London  streets ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  fully  "  paid"  all 
the  cost,  if  only  in  that  shopping  after  daylight 
which  in  the  time  of  candles  was  a  nuisance  but  is 
now  a  luxury.  If  adopted  first  in  some  of  the 
streets  having  already  the  advantages  of  fine  shops 
and  a  good  site,  such  as  Regent  Street,  the  plan 
would  no  doubt  be  imitated  elsewhere  ;  but  those 
streets  which  took  the  lead  would  obtain  a  name 
for  being  a  convenient  promenade,  and  with  spirit 
and  activity  might  keep  the  start.  One  does  not 
see,  at  least  for  the  present,  how  such  a  plan  could 
be  adopted  in  streets  without  shops ;  and  its  very 
absence  in  those  streets,  in  sunny  or  rainy  weather, 
would  drive  increased  numbers  of  passengers  into 
the  channel  of  retail  traffic. 

With  taste  and  ingenuity,  a  system  of  verandahs 
throughout  the  main  streets  might  be  made  highly 
ornamental.  Every  part,  without  great  expense — 
not  greater  than  would  amply  "  pay" — might  be 
made  decorative  ;  the  poles,  the  framework  of  the 
front  edge,  the  colors  of  the  transparent  stuff,  [t 
might  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  great  addition 
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of  gayety  and  even  beauty  to  the  streets.  Fancy 
mig:ht  be  inexhaustibly  employed  in  varying  the 
designs  of  the  supports  and  the  patterns  of  the 
colors.  Shopkeepers  would  become  emulous  in 
the  contest  of  taste,  and  the  new  adjunct  to  the 
shop-front  would  afford  a  desirable  field  for  the 
faculties  which  labor  in  vain  to  strike  out  new 
ideas  for  door-jambs  and  cornices.  The  streets 
would  acquire  a  totally  novel  and  very  pleasing 
aspect ;  a  shelter  convenient  to  the  foot-passen- 
ger, relieved  from  that  clumsy  and  imperfect 
instrument,  often  damp,  and  always  burdensome, 
the  umbrella;  to  the  rider  a  new  and  pleasing 
decoration,  not  hiding,  but  crowning  the  handsome 
shop-fronts.  That  same  obscure  foreign  prince 
who  was  gratified  by  the  notion  that  London 
greeted  his  arrival  at  night  with  a  special  illumina- 
tion, might  fancy  by  day  that  England  was  ac- 
knowledging in  his  person  the  compliment  paid  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  the  Belgian  towns,  where  the 
streets  were  covered  over  with  linen.  London 
would  always  be  dressed  out  as  if  for  a  festival. — 
Spectator. 


From  the  Picayune. 
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It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  nation,  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  displayed  a  for- 
bearance in  the  matter  of  acquiring  territory  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States,  From  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783 — from  the  period  when  the 
war  of  Independence  established  the  colonies  an 
independent  state,  free  to  pursue  such  a  career  as 
the  ambition  of  its  people  might  dictate,  up  to  the 
present  period — there  have  lain  within  our  grasp 
the  most  inviting  temptations  to  conquest ;  and  yet 
no  move  has  ever  been  made  to  acquire  territory  by 
such  means.  However  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union  have  been  enlarged  since  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  not  one  acre  has  been  added  to  it, 
except  fairly  bought  and  paid  for  at  a  price  stipu- 
lated by  the  parties  from  whom  it  was  acquired. 
Long  after  the  national  strength  became  gigantic, 
as  compared  with  that  of  coterminous  states,  and 
when  there  were  stronger  grounds  of  claim  to  con- 
tiguous soil  than  would  have  sufficed  the  most  ab- 
stinent monarchy  in  Europe  for  an  excuse  to  seize 
upon  it,  the  United  States  have  disdained  to  take 
the  value  of  one  poor  furlong  unless  fairly  and 
freely  ceded  to  us  for  a  consideration  agreed  upon. 
In  the  matter  of  Texas,  it  is  known  throughout  the 
world  that  that  vast  and  valuable  domain  was  re- 
peatedly offered  to  the  United  States,  and  that  our 
government  refused  to  accept  as  a  gift  what  any 
other  nation  would  have  grasped  as  waif,  long 
after  Mexico  had  abandoned  all  show  of  a  purpose 
to  resubjugate  it.  Even  the  annexation  was  not 
consummated  until  foreign  powers  evinced  designs 
upon  the  revolutionized  province  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  menacing  even  to  the  happiness 
and  absolute  independence  of  the  young  republic 
itself.  It  may  be  almost  assumed  that  the  very 
governments — more  particularly  Great  Britain — 
which  have  made  the  greatest  outcry  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  United  States,  were  themselves  the 
cause  of  the  absorption  of  Texas,  as  it  is  questiona- 
ble if  the  act  of  last  winter  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed had  it  not  been  for  the  insulting  attitude  taken 
by  them  of  opposition  to  an  arrangement  exclusive- 


ly within  the  control  and  competency  of  the  people 
of  the  two  nations. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  hazardous  to  predict  that 
the  very  issue  that  was  precipitated  upon  us  as  re- 
gards Texas,  will  be  eventually  forced  upon  us  in 
respect  to  California.  The  vague  intimations  and 
prophetic  suggestions  of  English  writers,  touching 
the  future  occupation  of  the  two  Californias  as  a 
British  colony,  have  assumed  more  distinct  and 
positive  shapes.  What  has  been  talked  of  as  a 
problematical  good  is  recommended  in  a  practical 
form,  and  the  modes  of  actual  proprietorship  are 
discussed  by  the  British  press  in  the  spirit  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  properest  way  to  accomplish  an  end 
already  agreed  upon.  The  plan  of  exchanging 
Mexican  bonds,  held  in  large  quantities  by  British 
capitalists,  for  lands  in  California,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil  carry 
with  it  to  the  English  bankers  a  sovereignty  such 
as  that  held  by  the  East  India  Company  over  their 
plundered  and  oppressed  subjects  in  Asia,  has  been 
proposed  by  London  journalists  with  admired  com- 
placency. The  suggestion  that  a  government  so 
nefarious  in  all  its  attributes,  so  selfish  in  its  con- 
stitution as  a  mere  mercantile  venture,  and  so  ty- 
rannical in  its  operation  as  a  machine  to  squeeze 
the  substance  of  the  people  out  of  them,  be  estab- 
lished on  one  of  our  frontier  lines,  is  quite  enough 
to  chill  the  blood  of  every  freeman  and  make  it 
hotter  again  from  reaction.  Still,  this  proposition 
has  been  entertained  and  urged  by  papers  of  the 
largest  circulation  and  influence  in  England. 

The  "  Foreign  Quarterly  Review"  urges  Queen 
Victoria's  cabinet  to  secure  the  Californias  as  an 
"  appendage  to  Oregon" — to  which  latter  country 
that  influential  journal  asserts  the  British  title  to  be 
"  unquestionable."  The  English  presses,  when  it 
suits  them,  regard  the  Mexican  government  as 
dismembered,  and  cite  the  declarations  of  the  Mex- 
ican cabinet,  often  and  foolishly  repeated,  that  the 
issue  of  the  Texas  controversy  vt-ould  test  the  na- 
tional existence  of  the  republic,  as  yielding  the 
pretensions  of  that  sovereignty  to  be  considered 
and  respected  as  one  of  the  family  of  nations.  It 
is  true,  English  editors  confine  this  abnegation  of 
Mexican  nationality  to  the  single  proposition  of  de- 
taching the  Californias — in  all  other  regards,  and 
especially  as  relates  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  they  allow  her  quite  respecta- 
bility and  sovereignty  enough  to  be  most  scanda- 
lously and  wickedly  outraged  by  the  democratic 
Yankee  nation.  It  would  be.  something  to  see 
what  this  same  Review  would  say  if  the  American 
government,  improving  its  suggestion  of  acquiring 
California  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon,  were  to  take 
possession  of  it  as  such.  And  this  the  United 
States  might  do  at  any  time  ;  for  that  portion  of 
the  territory  in  dispute  which  clearly  belongs  to 
this  republic,  and  which  the  British  government 
has  offered  to  yield,  and  will  at  any  time  yield  to 
us,  is  coterminous  with  California.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  English  authority,  if  the  Cali- 
fornias are  an  appendage  to  any  portion  of  Oregon, 
they  stand  in  the  category  to  the  United  States' 
share  of  it.  Yet,  should  the  usurpations  of  Eng- 
land drive  us  to  take  the  Californias,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  hostile  hands — a  consummation 
more  probable  than  many  are  prepared  to  admit — 
the  clamor  this  same  Review  would  make  would 
almost,  if  not  quite,  "  fright  the  isle  from  her  pro- 
priety." 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  November  16,  1845. 

The  railway  rage  is  strong  enough  in  France, 
but  not  so  wild  and  general  as  in  England.  The 
London  Times  continues  its  denunciations  and 
bodings  thus  : 

"  It  is  said  of  a  late  illustrious  personage  that, 
having  entered  the  turf  and  made  a  heap  of  bets, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  calculate  his  own  lia- 
bilities, and  was  obliged  to  put  his  betting-book 
into  the  hands  of  a  regular  accountant.  The 
result  showed  that  he  must  lose  considerably  on 
every  possible  event,  and  might  lose  enormously 
en  some  events  that  were  by  no  means  improbable. 
The  British  public  has  been  guilty  of  a  like  but  a 
thousand-fold  greater  absurdity.  It  is  indeed  our 
sad  expectation  that  a  very  few  months  will  bring 
to  light  a  greater  amount  of  folly  and  ruin  than 
can  be  charged  against  the  turf  of  all  England  and 
a  century  of  pure  blacklegism.  For  the  present 
we  forbear  from  the  figures  which  place  beyond 
doubt  a  most  tremendous  result.  All  will  have  to 
share  the  effects  of  this  national  delusion  and 
calamity." 

The  quidnuncs  here  descant  on  the  squabbles  of 
the  Mexican  authorities  with  the  envoys  of  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  and  are  amused  with  the 
argument  of  the  Mexican  minister  to  the  Congress 
for  concession  to  England.  "  If  we  should  be 
abandoned  or  assailed  by  France  and  England, 
what  will  remain  for  us  but  to  throw  ourselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States?" 

A  long  editorial  article  of  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle of  the  12tli  instant,  consists  of  remarks  on  the 
abatement  of  French  anii-anglican  feelings.  "  Mr. 
Guizot,"  it  seems,  "  has  the  rare  advantage  of 
having  faced  and  outlived  that  political  trade-wind 
of  French  hate  to  England  which  blew  so  furi- 
ously in  his  teeth,  and  which  so  often  menaced 
him  with  shipwreck  "  And  the  Morning  Herald 
of  the  13th  (ministerial)  strikes  the  same  chord  : 

"  Had  our  governnient  yielded,  in  even  the 
slightest  degree,  to  any  one  of  the  suggestiims  of 
Lord  Palmerston  or  the  Chronicle,  or  had  it 
adopted,  however  distantly,  the  tone  of  the  Times, 
a  war  had  been  inevitable.  By  seconding  the 
French  king  and  the  French  ministry,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  have  obtained  four  years' 
peace,  and  destroyed  the  anti-English  feeling  in 
France  ;  and  if  this  were  their  only  ministerial 
achievement,  it  is  an  achievement  sufficient  to 
reflect  honor  upon  a  long  public  life." 

The  destruction  or  subsidence  of  the  anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment  is  a  sheer  postulate  of  the  London 
oracles.  Mr.  Guizot  did,  indeed,  face  it  at  first, 
but  he  yielded  to  it,  more  or  less,  or  beguiled  it,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  slave-trade  visit  question. 
It  was  manifested  in  both  chambers,  last  session, 
more  sharply  and  positively  than  before  ;  it  still 
pervades  the  press,  and  breaks  out  everywhere  in 
public  action  and  private  demeanor.  Jealousy  of 
British  power  and  designs  is  nearly  universal. 
There  is  a  constant  ripeness  for  suspicion,  irrita- 
tion, and  the  gratification  in  any  mode  of  inveterate 
rivalry  and  resentment.  It  were  to  be  fervidly 
desired  that  all  nations  should  entertain  the  best 
will  and  pursue  the  most  amicable  conduct  towards 
each  other  ;  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  reverse  between  two  countries  such 
and  relatively  situated  as  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Between  their  cabinets  there  is  an  entire  concord 


of  policy  and  resolute  aversion  to  rupture  ;  on  the 
side  of  the  French  people,  at  least,  the  conversion 
of  prejudice  and  antipathy  into  entente  cordiale  is  a 
prodigy  beyond  all  the  sympathies  and  efforts  of 
the  courts  and  cahinets  ;  the  more  of  lax  conces- 
sion, aggressive  concert,  and  personal  and  political 
cordiality  between  them,  the  keener  the  distrust 
and  the  further  the  recoil  of  nearly  all  the  French 
parties  and  the  portion  of  the  people  throughout 
the  realm  who  think  or  feel  on  the  subject.  On 
the  13th  instant  it  was  reported  that  the  British 
consul  general  in  Morocco  was  instructed  by  his 
government  to  advise  the  emperor  to  assist  the 
French  expedition  against  Abd-el-Kader,  and  to 
proclaim  that  the  British  cabinet  acknowledged 
the  French  right  to  pursue  the  Emir  throughout 
the  Moorish  dominions.  Our  journals  at  once 
denounced  this  extreme  compliance  as  officious 
and  insidious  meddling,  in  derogation  of  the  inde- 
pendent power  and  dignity  of  France. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  of  this  morning  fur- 
nishes advices  from  Greece  to  the  31st  ultimo. 
They  comprise  Lord  Aberdeen's  note — a  full  col- 
umn— to  Coletti,  respecting  the  payment  of  the 
Greek  debt,  which  I  noticed  in  a  former  epistle. 
It  is  more  than  a  peremptory  demand  of  money ; 
it  is  a  magisterial,  unsparing  reprehension  of  the 
internal  management  of  all  affairs — such  a  lecture 
as  renders  ridiculous,  when  it  is  brooked,  any  pre- 
tension to  national  independence.  The  Paris 
Silde  allows  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  a  right  to 
call  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pecuniary  engage- 
ments of  the  Greek  government,  but  complains  of 
the  general  reproof  as  unwarrantable  interference 
and  domineering  exaction.  The  observation  fol- 
lows that  his  lordship  would  not  have  so  scolded 
and  bullied  Coletti,  if  this  minister  were  not 
thought  to  be  devoted  to  France.  Such  a  paper 
would  not,  however,  have  been  presented  without 
the  knowledge  and  approval  or  assent  of  the 
French  cabinet.  It  had  the  sanction  of  Russia, 
and  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  teeming  docu- 
ment. 

The  first  page  of  the  Debats  consists  of  an 
exposition  of  the  situation  of  matters  in  Algeria, 
from    official    letters   down    to   the   9th    instant. 

Nothing  of  importance  had  been  accomplished 
for  the  resubjugation  of  the  west.  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud  was  intent  on  the  establishment  of  "  order 
and  submission  in  the  districts,"  the  tranquillity 
of  which  was  indispensable  for  principal  and  final 
operations  on  the  main  theatre.  The  statements 
of  a  serious  insurrection  in  Morocco  and  the  sud- 
den return  of  Abd-el-Kader,  to  avail  himself  of  it 
for  the  dethronement  of  Abderrahman,  are  not  con- 
firmed. A  great  ferment  reigned  in  the  Morocco 
territories  conterminous  with  those  of  Algeria ; 
the  "  fanaticism"  of  all  the  Mahometan  tribes 
promised  large  reinforcements  and  desperate  fidel- 
ity to  the  Emir.  "  The  lieutenants  of  Abd-el- 
Kader,"  adds  the  Debats,  "  are  engaged  in  locat- 
ing the  emigrant  tribes  from  Algeria,  in  organi- 
zing a  sort  of  army,  and  teaching  a  common 
system  of  action  to  the  heterogeneous  multitudes  ; 
their  temporary  concert  may  or  will  bring  back 
things  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the 
epoch  of  the  battle  of  Isly." 

New  commotions  in  Switzerland.  The  radical 
government  of  the  Canton  of  A^aud  enjoined  it  on 
the  clergy  to  read  from  their  pulpits  a  political 
party  proclamation  ;  they  declined  ;  were  judi- 
cially arraigned  and  acquitted  ;  the  executive 
quashed  the  judgment,  and  suspended  from  their 
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pay  and  functions  forty-three  of  them,  for  various 
terms.  On  the  12th  instant  all  the  evangfelical 
clergy  of  the  Canton  assembled  at  Lausanne,  and 
put  forth  a  joint  declaration  that  they  resigned 
their  connexion  with  the  state,  and  would  remain 
in  their  parishes  as  mere  spiritual  pastors  without 
stipend  or  official  character.  This  resembles  the 
Scottish  non-intrusion  rupture  with  the  civil  power. 
The  whole  Canton  was  deeply  ag^itated. 

Last  week  the  Princess  of  Joinville  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  fine  son  ;  last  night  the  Duchess  d'Au- 
male  of  another — to  be  called  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
His  majesty  Louis  Philippe  has  now  ten  grand- 
sons ;  no  danger  of  a  failure  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty.     He  may  live  to  count  twenty. 

La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  issued  yesterday, 
contains  articles  on  the  political  situation  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  whole  history  and  condition  of 
Hayti,  which  deserve  attention. 

I  find  Duvergier's  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
translated  in  the  London  Standard  of  the  14th,  as 
follows  : 

*' A  statesman,  whose  good  sense  is  perfect; 
whose  intellect  is  vigorous  and  exact ;  whose 
character  is  firm  and  persevering  ;  whose  language 
is  always  copious  and  lucid — a  statesman,  whose 
views  may  not  be  always  extended,  but  are  always 
just  ;  who  may  not  have  many  conceptions  at  a 
time,  but  who  adheres  to  those  which  he  has  once 
formed,  and  boldly  carries  them  into  effect.  He 
is,  besides,  a  statesman  who  loves  his  country 
more  than  he  loves  the  office  of  minister,  and  who 
would  think  himself  dishonored  if,  by  any  fault  of 
his,  he  should  leave  that  country  to  his  successors 
less  great  or  less  powerful  than  he  received  it. 
One  animated  by  such  sentiments,  endowed  with 
such  qualities,  may  nevertheless  fall  in  the  con- 
tests of  a  parliament,  but  if  he  falls  it  is  at  least 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  occupying  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  his  country." 


Paris,  November  12,  1845. 

A  literary  operative.  Constant  Hilbey,  a  jour- 
neyman tailor,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  dramatic  productions  at  the 
Odeon  Theatre,  and  procured  puffs  of  himself  and 
his  works,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages, 
entitled  Venality  of  the  Journals.  Having  been 
drained  and  disgusted  by  the  extortions  of  the 
press  and  the  theatrical  agents,  he  has  peached. 
His  written  vouchers  fully  sustain  the  title  of  his 
pamphlet,  which  has  excited  general  attention. 
The  venality  is  curiously  organized,  and  would 
seem  universal.  This  evil  is  further  disclosed  by 
several  of  the  principal  journals  themselves,  in 
their  recent  quarrels  about  the  new  schemes  of 
publication,  and  their  participation  in  the  railway 
jobbing.  You  may  observe  that  the  London  Stan- 
dard and  the  Morning  Herald  charge  the  Times 
with  the  most  mercenary  motives — with  absolute 
pecuniary  corruption  ;  and  that  the  charge  is  vehe- 
mently retorted. 

The  Almanack  Populaire  for  1846  contains  a 
number  of  able  radical  essays,  directed  against  the 
whole  present  political  and  social  order.  It  com- 
prises a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  General  Jack- 
son, ending  thus :  "  Let  us  join  our  regrets  to 
those  of  all  classes  of  American  citizens  for  the  loss 
of  the  ex-president :  Jackson  did  not  belong  to 
his  country  alone  ;  he  was,  all  his  life,  the  faith- 


ful apostle  and  noble  champion  of  the  democratic 
principle.'" 

Within  the  few  days  past  I  have  paid  two  visits 
to  the  statue  of  Stephen  Girard,  which  Monsieur 
Gevelot  has  executed  here,  according  to  the  model 
adopted  in  Philadelphia.  The  sculptor  himself 
purchased  in  Italy  the  Carara  marble,  of  the  purest 
white.  The  statue  is  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance as  a  fac  simile  of  Girard  :  a  resurrection  of 
the  whole  physical  man,  with  his  ordinary  habili- 
ment, faithfully  exhibited,  and  perfectly  wrought 
in  the  minutest  details.  It  is  five  feet  five  inches 
(American)  high,  conformably  to  the  measurement 
of  the  corpse  by  Dr.  Clark.  The  attitude  is  that 
of  meditation,  with  the  hands  crossed  in  front,  as 
the  original  was  generally  seen.  On  the  whole, 
the  design  of  the  monument  is  completely,  though 
tardily  fulfilled.  Professor  Morse,  who  accompa- 
nied me  in  one  of  my  visits,  equally  admired  the 
skilful  work. 

The  two  last  bulletins  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Paris  are  enriched  with  a  detailed  report 
from  the  traveller  Antoine  d'Abbadie  on  the  ori- 
gin, rites,  and  condition  of  the  Falacha,  or  Jews 
of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  George  R.  Gliddon,  whose 
lectures  on  ancient  Egypt  have  made  him  so  widely 
and  advantageously  known  in  the  United  States, 
succeeds  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  most 
eminent  Paris  Orientalists  and  all  the  classical 
archaeologists.  If  he  should  return  to  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  will  carry  with  him  a  rich 
accession  of  knowledge  in  his  favorite  branch  of 
antiquities. 

Professor  Morse  has  won,  in  Paris,  the  attention 
which  he  sought,  in  relation  to  his  claims  of  pri- 
ority and  superiority  in  the  case  of  the  Electro- 
INIagnetic  Telegraph.  Those  claims  have  excited 
a  strong  interest  with  me  as  an  American,  because 
the  invention  must  produce  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  effects  for  mankind,  and  is  therefore  a 
national  trophy.  What  he  undertook  here,  for 
himself  and  his  country,  will  be  earnestly  pursued, 
so  that  the  committees  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Chambers  shall  do  him  justice.  Six  years  ago  I 
witnessed  his  successful  experiments  in  this  capi- 
tal ;  they  were  not  then  appreciated  by  the  French 
savans  and  statesmen  ;  otherwise,  France  would 
be  now  far  advanced  beyond  England  and  the 
United  States  in  this  marvellous  mode  of  com- 
munication. Galignani's  Messenger  has  this  para- 
graph : 

"  In  our  last  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  we  noticed  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Morse,  the  superintendent  of  telegraphs, 
in  the  United  Stales,  respecting  his  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph,  for  which  contracts  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  for  a  distance  of  1,300 
miles,  and  we  expressed  a  hope  that  justice  would 
be  done  to  him  by  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  government,  and  of  which  M.  Arago  is  the 
chief.  Mr.  Morse  attended  at  the  chamber  of 
deputies  on  Monday  to  explain  the  merits  of  his 
system  to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  deputies  and 
men  of  science,  who  appeared  to  bt  fully  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  his  system,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  recording  upon  paper  in  legible 
and  intelligible  characters  the  despatches  trans- 
mitted, and  in  greater  quantity  in  the  same  time 
than  any  other  system  now  in  use.  We  have  only 
to  repeat  the  expression  of  our  hope  that  the  com- 
mission will  not  allow  the  public  interests  to  be 
sacrificed  to  any  favoritism  in  the  bureaux,  and 
that  what  is  superior  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Moise, 
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and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Bain  (viz.,  his  mode  of 
insulation)  will  be  adopted,  and  a  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment be  made  to  both  these  intelligent  and  able 
men." 

Nearly  a  whole  page  of  the  Journal  des  Debats 
of  yesterday  is  occupied  by  an  article,  signed 
Michael  Chevalier,  on  the  United  States.  The 
title  of  Count  Pelet's  History,  heretofore  reported 
to  you,  figures  at  the  head  of  the  article  ;  but  the 
book  receives  only,  at  the  end,  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
total  neglect  of  it  except  at  the  head.  The  wor- 
thy count  meant  that  his  outline  of  the  formation 
and  administration  of  our  Union  should  redound  to 
our  credit :  he  has  a  liberal  and  impartial  spirit. 
Professor  Chevalier  turns  the  publication  of  it  to 
account  for  a  sinister  and  utterly  false  representa- 
tion of  the  later  aspects  and  tendencies  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Luckily,  no  French  readers  have  con- 
fidence in  the  professor's  sincerity  or  consistency  ; 
time-serving,  when  too  evident,  destroys  personal 
authority.  When  he  writes  that  the  true  title  of  a 
tract  of  political  studies  would  be,  "  Now  a  new 
people  prepare  themselves  for  monarchical  rule," 
no  one  believes  that  he  can  think  monarchy  in  our 
country  in  the  least  probable,  or  in  any  way  possi- 
ble. He  understands  the  case  better.  So  he  must 
be  universally  distrusted  when  he  describes  the 
Union  thus :  "  It  is  a  decapitated  commonwealth 
— a  mere  multitude  ;  that  is,  a  presumptuous, 
ignorant,  imperious  entity,  which  never  allows 
itself  to  be  directed  by  reason,  and  acts  entirely 
from  passion,  prejudice,  caprice,  and  a  monstrous 
vanity."  He  draws  as  hideous  a  picture  as  his 
fancy  could  furnish  of  the  pretended  despotism  and 
licentiousness  of  the  American  people.  He  adds  ; 
"  I  have  heard  more  than  one  enlightened  Ameri- 
can say,  the  Republican  eaperiment  is  a  failure.^'' 
Some  croaker,  or  coxcomb,  or  irritated  party-man, 
may  have  held  such  language  :  enlightened  he 
certainly  was  not  when  it  was  uttered  :  and  Cheva- 
lier proA'es  the  success  of  the  experiment  so  far,  in 
his  account  in  his  next  column  of  the  prosperity, 
order,  prospects,  of  the  American  working  classes 
of  every  description — the  immense  majority.  There 
is  much  in  each  of  his  four  columns,  from  himself, 
that  directly  contradicts  and  refutes  his  elaborate 
defamation. 

The  treatment  of  the  anti-renters,  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  makes  a  salutary  impression  in  Europe. 
The  morality,  discipline,  education,  and  general 
well-being  of  your  manufacturing  operatives — the 
only  example  in  the  world — has  the  effect  of  a 
beautiful  phenomenon.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
an  Enoflishman  could  not  travel  abroad  without  a 
license  from  the  government.  Burleigh  prescribed 
that  it  should  not  be  granted  before  the  applicant 
showed  that  he  was  duly  acquainted  with  his  own 
country.  All  American  tourists  might  impose  a 
like  examination  and  condition  on  themselves. 
The  importance  of  the  United  States  in  European 
estimation  and  inquiry  has  grown  beyond  measure. 
You  will  see  that  Lord  .John  Russell  improved  the 
occasion  of  an  address  to  the  civic  authorities  of 
Edinburgh,  to  assign  to  Great  Britain  the  advan- 
tage of  greater  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
opinion  than  exists  in  our  republic.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  case  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  but  did  not  exhibit  it  fairly  or  ingenuously. 
Douijtless  his  lordship  knows  that  the  question  of 
abolition  in  a  slave  state  is  necessarily  exceptive, 
according  to  the  spirit,  strain,  and  purpose  with 
which  it  is  publicly  treated.     In  honest  argumen- 


tation it  would  warrant  no  general  inference  or  un- 
favorable comparison  respecting  American  liberty 
of  the  press  or  the  tongue.  There  is  not  a  com- 
munity in  Europe  which  would  not  have  acted  as 
the  Kentuckians  have  done,  or  indeed  with  more 
prompt  decision  and  coercion,  if  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Lord  John  Russell  says  : 
"  I  find  no  constitution  as  well  formed  to  promote 
the  liberty  of  man  as  that  under  which  we  have 
the  happiness  to  live."  Were  this  abstractly  or 
theoretically  true,  (which  it  is  not,)  it  would  be 
demonstrably  erroneous  and  fallacious  as  to  fact, 
on  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  number  of  British 
subjects  to  whom  the  liberty  is  of  any  real  conse- 
quence or  interest.  We  must  ask  what  is  the 
mental,  moral,  social,  physical  condition  of  the 
British  masses — the  body  of  the  nation — under  or 
by  the  agency  of  the  Constitution  1  Does  it  pro- 
mote the  common  welfare  1  Has  it  given  or 
allowed,  for  the  many,  the  intelligence,  comfort, 
equality,  opportunity  of  advancement,  livelihood, 
without  which  mere  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression is  little  worth  and  scarcely  receives  care 
or  thought  ?  An  answer  is  extant  in  Lord  John's 
own  complaints  in  Parliament  of  the  wretchedness 
and  illiteracy  of  the  laboring  classes.  According 
to  the  recent  (the  11th)  report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  the  number  of  indigent,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  relieved  in  the  three  months  end- 
ing March  25,  1844,  was  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half — about  nine  and  an  eighth  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1841.  A  large  proportion  were  permanent  pau- 
pers. 

A  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  Eugene,  who  travelled 
and  was  known  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  long  since  filled  the  post  of  French 
Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  buried  in 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  obsequies, 
which  I  witnessed  on  the  Boulevards,  were  im- 
posing in  the  usual  pageantry,  and  by  the  number 
of  dignitaries,  some  the  close  friends  ot  his  father, 
that  followed  the  hearse.  Several  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  attended.  Count  Ney  contributed 
good  articles  on  our  country  to  La  Revue  des 
Dcvj:  Mondcs. 

The  chronicle  of  the  last  three  weeks  teems 
with  suicides,  parricides,  fratricides,  ordinary 
murders,  and  heinous  poisonings  and  assassina- 
tions. Rapacity  and  lubricity  are  the  main 
causes.  Every  month's  criminal  record  impresses 
me  more  and  more  with  the  social  utility  and  the 
importance  to  individual  welfare  of  connubial  and 
sexual  morals,  and  a  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath — so  much  sliglited  in  France. 

With  regard  to  crops,  the  produce  of  France,  on 
the  whole,  is  deemed  adequate  to  her  consump- 
tion. Most  of  the  opposition  papers  persevere, 
but  without  success,  in  urging  the  government 
to  forbid  the  exportation  of  grain.  The  appre- 
hension of  mobs — the  principal  motive  for  the 
measure  north  of  France — may  prevail  in  this 
meridian.  As  yet  no  absolute  panic  exists  or 
seems  to  impend  about  food,  although  the  radical 
organs  daily  strive  to  create  one  by  exaggerated 
statements  and  conjectural  statistics.  The  case 
is  well  exhibited  in  Galignani's  Messenger  of  this 
day  : 

"  Most  of  the  opposition  journals  have  articles 
on  the  corn  question,  which,  if  not  intended,  are  at 
least  of  a  nature  to  excite  alarm  as  to  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  poorer  classes  during  the 
winter.     In  all  countries,  but  more  particularly  in 
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France,  where  bread  is  almost  the  exclusive  food 
of  two  thirds  of  the  population,  rumors  of  scarcity 
acquire  importance  as  they  are  repeated,  and  are 
soon  exaorgerated  into  accounts  which  produce 
panic.  VVe  know  not  how  far  the  opposition 
journals  are  warranted  in  sounding-  the  alarm,  for 
as  yet  the  government  has  published  nothing- 
official  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  semi-official  journals,  the  Debuts,  has 
indeed  declared  that  there  exists  no  real  ground 
for  apprehension,  but  it  has  not  given  any  return 
of  the  amount  of  the  corn  harvest  of  1845  as  com- 
pared with  the  consumption,  and  therefore  it  is 
very  easy  for  other  journals  to  create  and  keep  up 
a  painful  state  of  excitement.  In  Paris,  where 
the  price  of  bread  is  low  as  compared  with  many 
other  parts  of  France,  there  has  been  no  display 
of  the  uneasy  feeling  which  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  provin- 
ces, where  the  price  of  bread  is  higher  and  that  of 
labor  lower  than  in  the  capital  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  even  in  Paris,  if  some  means  be  not  adopted 
to  show  that  these  reports  of  scarcity  are  un- 
founded, there  will  as  the  winter  proceeds  be  great 
excitement.  We  see  by  the  Semaphore,  of  Mar- 
seilles, of  the  11th,  that  in  that  city  there  is  a  per- 
fect panic,  not  merely  among  the  poorer  classes, 
but  even  among  some  of  the  tradesmen.  People 
there  are  laying  in  a  provision  of  bread,  as  if  they 
were  menaced  with  a  siege,  and  saw  no  prospect 
of  fresh  supplies.  The  bakers'  shops  are  beset 
with  customers,  and  such  is  the  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain it,  that  increased  prices  are  paid,  in  order  to 
he  able  to  carry  off  a  large  quantity  at  once  as  a 
store  for  the  future.  The  Semaphore  relates  that 
the  police,  in  searching  the  house  of  a  woman, 
suspected  to  have  secreted  some  stolen  jewelry, 
found — not  the  stolen  articles — but  one  hundred 
pounds  of  bread,  which  this  woman  had  purchased, 
and  stored  up,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  ap- 
proaching famine.  This  fact  is  given  as  only 
one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  it  shows  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  mind  has  been  excited. 
The  Semaphore  declares  that  all  this  excitement  is 
unfounded." 

The  London  Times  returns  to  the  question  of 
American  supplies  in  reference  to  European 
dearth,  and  discovers  that  you  have  a  considerable 
surplus  of  Indian  corn,  which  it  exhorts  the 
British  people  to  learn  to  relish.  It  again  pleads 
for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  which  assimilates 
Indian  corn  to  barley.  "  Sooner  or  later,"  ex- 
claims the  lofty  oracle,  "  a  suspension  of  the  duties 
on  imported  grain  must  take  place  :  the  govern- 
ment cannot  finally  withstand  a  dearth  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland,  a  deficiency  of  good  corn  in  England, 
and  a  scarcity  impending  over  Scotland."  The 
Sun  mentions  that  the  use  of  acorns  has  been 
recommended  as  food,  and  that  the  bitter  taste  of 
the  English  acorn  might  be  corrected  by  chemical 
process.  It  would  not  be  a  novelty  for  the  British 
to  eat  this  fruit  without  alteration.  Last  winter, 
I  put  into  my  drawer  various  accounts  of  the  large 
quantities  gathered  in  the  parks  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  the  prices  set  upon  the 
baskets.  The  travelling  correspondents  of  the 
leading  London  journals  hold  in  common  this 
language  :  "  With  bread  getting  so  high  and  the 
wages  not  getting  up,  God  above  only  knows 
what  is  to  become  of  the  necessitous  people." 
You  will  see  positive  allegations  from  respectable 


quarters  that  two  millions  of  the  Irish  are  left  lite- 
rally without  subsistence  by  the  potato  pestilence. 
According  to  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's  com- 
mission, and  to  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Repeal 
Association,  four  millions  and  a  half  of  the  Irish 
people  have  no  land  except  the  potato-field,  and 
nothing  but  the  potato  to  live  upon. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  MEDITATION. 

Some  hidden  disappointment  clings 
To  all  of  man — to  all  his  schemes, 

And  life  has  little  fair  it  brings, 
Save  idle  dreams. 

The  peace  that  may  be  ours  to-day, 

Scarce  heed  we,  looking  for  the  morrow ; 

The  slighted  moments  steal  away. 
And  then  comes  sorrow. 

The  light  of  promise  that  may  glow 
Where  life  shines  fair  in  bud  or  bloom, 

Ere  fruit  hath  ripen'd  forth  to  show, 
Is  quench' d  in  gloom. 

The  rapture  softest  blush  im^parts. 
Dies  with  the  bloom  that  fades  away, 

And  glory  from  the  wave  departs 
At  close  of  day. 

Where  we  have  garner'd  up  our  hearts, 
And  fixed  our  earnest  love  and  trust. 

The  very  life-blood  thence  departs. 
And  all  is  dust. 

Then,  Nature,  let  us  turn  to  thee ; 

For  in  thy  countless  changes  thou 
Still  bearest  immortality 

Upon  thy  brow. 

Thy  seasons,  in  their  endless  round 
Of  sunshine,  tempest,  calm,  or  blight. 

Yet  leave  thee  like  an  empress  crown'd 
With  jewels  bright. 

Thy  very  storms  are  life  to  thee, 
'Tis  but  a  sleep  thy  seeming  death; 

We  see  thee  wake  in  flower  and  tree 
At  spring's  soft  breath. 

We  view  the  ruin  of  our  youth. 

Decay's  wan  trace  on  all  we  cherish ; 

But  thou,  in  thine  unfailing  truth. 
Canst  never  perish. 

J.  D. 


Lord,  thy  servants  are  now  praying  in  the  church, 
and  I  am  here  staying  at  home,  detained  by  neces- 
sary occasions,  such  as  are  not  of  my  seeking  but  of 
thy  sending ;  my  care  could  not  prevent  them,  my 
power  could  not  remove  them.  "VVTierefore  though 
1  cannot  go  to  church,  there  to  sit  down  at  table  with 
the  rest  of  thy  guests,  be  pleased,  Lord,  to  send  me  a 
dish  of  their  meat  hither,  and  feed  my  soul  with  holy 
thoughts.  Eldad  and  Medad,  though  staying  still 
in  the  camp  (no  doubt  on  just  cause)  yet  prophesied 
as  well  as  the  other  elders.  Though  they  went  not 
out  to  the  spirit,  the  spirit  came  home  to  them.  Thus 
never  any  dutiful  child  lost  his  legacy  for  being  ab- 
sent at  the  making  of  his  father's  will,  if  at  the  same 
time  he  were  employed  about  his  father's  business. 
I  fear  too  many  at  church  have  their  bodies  there,  and 
minds  at  home.  Behold,  in  exchange,  my  body  here 
and  heart  there.  Though  I  cannot  pray  with  thern  I 
pray  for  them.  Yea,  this  comforts  me,  I  am  with 
thy  congregation,  because  I  would  be  with  it. — Fuller. 


GREAT    EVENTS    FROM    TRIFLING.  CAUSES — NIL  DESPERANDUM. 
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GREAT    EVENTS    FROM    TRIFLING  CAUSES. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  great  events  being  pro- 
duced by  trifling,  and,  one  would  think,  inadequate 
causes.  Within  these  few  years,  in  this  country, 
the  inadvertence  of  slightly  misplacing  a  single  fig- 
ure on  a  scrap  of  paper  occasipned  to  one  person, 
who  was  ill  able  to  afford  it,  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  another  the  punishment  of  seven 
years'  transportation.  Two  builders  in  Glasgow, 
carrying  on  business  in  company,  discounted  a  bill 
for  £  120  with  a  bank  of  that  city.  The  slip  on 
which  the  discount  was  marked,  attached  to  the 
bill,  was  handed  by  the  accountant's  clerk  to  the 
teller.  This  charge,  deducted  from  the  bill, 
showed  a  balance  of  X*117,  14s.  \d.  to  be  paid  to 
the  person  who  presented  the  bill  acting  for  the 
company.  On  the  slip,  however,  it  was  ascer- 
tained afterwards  by  concurring  circumstances, 
though  the  slip  itself  was  lost,  that  the  1  of  the 
shillings  being  rather  near  the  7  of  the  pounds,  the 
teller  had  mistaken  the  sum  for  JG1171,  4s.  4c?., 
and  gave  away  above  jClOOO  more  than  he  should 
have  done ;  though  what  is  strange,  the  proper 
sum  was  entered  in  his  own  cash-book.  The  defi- 
ciency was  of  course  immediately  discovered,  but 
neither  the  teller  himself,  nor  any  others  in  the 
bank,  could  at  that  time  trace  out  how  the  error 
had  been  committed.  The  teller  had,  indeed,  to 
give  up  his  place,  and  his  cautioners  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  He  was  still  retained,  however, 
in  another  department  of  the  same  bank ;  but  he 
removed  afterwards  to  an  Edinburgh  bank  con- 
nected with  that  in  Glasgow.  Three  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  this  transaction  had  taken  place, 
when  the  secretary  of  the  bank  discovered  the  real 
cause  by  comparing  the  amount  of  the  deficiency 
with  the  supposition  of  the  above  error  ;  but  this 
did  not  enable  the  bank  to  bring  home  the  charge 
to  the  person  who  received  the  money.  The  build- 
ers at  length  becoming  bankrupt,  and  their  books 
getting  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee  for  their  cred- 
itors, the  sum  was  found  marked  with  pencil  at  the 
end  of  their  cash-book.  But  the  thing  was  made 
still  more  clear  by  the  partner  who  managed  their 
money  matters  having  told  the  story  to  another 
person,  who,  it  appears,  did  not  keep  it  a  secret. 
This  partner,  therefore,  being  apprehended,  and 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  justiciary  at  Glas- 
gow, the  above  evidence,  both  direct  and  circum- 
stantial, sufficed  to  convict  him,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  transportation. —  Chambers^ 
Journal. 


of  the  potato  mischief,  and  not  a  cowse  of  it.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  circumstance  ;  we  have  been 
familiar  with  it  from  childhood,  and  so  have  many 
simple  observers  who  are  older  in  the  art  of  taking 
notice  than  ourselves  are.  It  is  no  novelty  in  this 
country,  any  more  than  elsewhere ;  it  attracts  at- 
tention because  of  the  almost  universality  of  its 
prevalence.  And  has  not  the  cause  been  as  uni- 
versal ?  Cold  water  is  the  fountain-head !  Take 
our  word  for  it,  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  affair  ; 
cloudy  skies  and  drenching  rains  have  done  it  all ! 
— Medical  Times. 


We  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion  that  "  potato- 
disease"  and  "  potato-murrain"  are  merely  idle 
terms,  that  bear  no  direct  relation  whatever  to  ex- 
isting things.  There  is  no  "  disease,"  no  "  mur- 
rain," properly  so  called;  the  potatoes  are  just 
rotten,  and  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 
The  discoloration,  commencing  in  this  spot  and  ex- 
tending to  that,  the  softness,  the  waxiness,  the 
fetor,  all  these  things  and  many  more  such  like,  we 
have  seen  a  score  times  in  potatoes  that  have  spon- 
taneously rotted  in  a  damp  dark  cellar.  We  can 
confirm  what  the  microscopists  and  chemists  say 
about  appearances  and  reactions,  and  tell  them 
plenty  of  untold  truths  besides :  but  not  potatoes 
only,  any  vegetable  of  similar  composition,  will 
give  like  results  when  in  a  state  of  decay.  These 
acids,  alkalies,  atomic  defects,  spornles,  granules, 
ruptured  cells,  dust,  dirt,  &c.,  are  a  consequence 


From  ihe  Gospel  Messenger. 

NIL    DESPERANDUM. 

In  this  case  thou  oughtest  not  to  be  dejected,  nor 
to  despair,  but  at  God's  will  to  stand  steadily,  and 
whatever  comes  upon  thee,  to  endure  it  for  the 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  for  after  winter  followeth 
summer  ;  after  night  the  day  returneth,  and  after  a 
tempest,  a  great  calm. —  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Traveller,  on  the  thorny  path. 

Wearied  with  a  thousand  cares, 
Burdened  with  a  thousand  wars, 

Heavenward  lift  thy  hopes  and  prayers  : 
Shrink  not  in  thy  hour  of  trial ; 

Bide  thy  time  in  earnest  faith ; 
Bear  thee  up  without  despairing ; 
Live  as  that  one  lived,  who  saith, 
After  winter  cometh  summer  ; 
After  night  returns  the  day ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  returning, 
Fling  the  threat'ning  clouds  away. 

Mourning  one,  with  moistened  eye, 

Writhing  under  fancied  loss, 
Think  of  Christ's  afflictions  here  ; 

Keep  thine  eyes  upon  the  Cross. 
Stand  thou  firm  without  dejection ; 

"  Stand  thou  steady  at  God's  will ; 
And  whatever  comes  upon  thee," 
Bear  it  firm,  remembering  still — 
After  winter  cometh  summer ; 
After  night  returns  the  day ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  returning, 
Fling  the  threat'ning  clouds  away. 

Christian,  who  art  bowed  down, 

By  the  burden  of  thy  woes  ; 
Yet,  firm-hearted,  keep  good  courage. 

Though  surrounded  by  thy  foes. 
Bear  affliction  for  His  glory  ; 

Bear  with  patience  sorrow's  sting  ; 
Never  shrinking,  never  failing, 
Ever  yet  remembering. 

After  winter,  comes  the  summer ; 

After  night,  returns  the  day  ; 
After  tempests,  calms,  returning, 
Fling  the  threat'ning  clouds  away. 
C Hall,  Sept.  1845.  C. 


From  Songs  of  Our  Land. 
TELL    ME   ALL. 
BY    MRS.    HEWITT. 
"  Story  !    God  bless  you !    I  have  none  lo  tell." 

"  Come,  mother  !  sit  beneath  the  vine, 

Here  by  our  open  door. 
And  tell  me  who  my  fathers  were 

In  the  glorious  days  of  yore. 
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I  've  read  to-day  such  gldwing  tales — 

Wondering  o'er  every  line — 
Of  the  knights  who  fought  for  the  holy  cross, 

In  the  wars  of  Palestine — 

Of  their  prancing  steeds,  and  flashing  spears, 

And  their  pennons  waving  out, 
And  the  clarions  mingling  on  the  air 

With  the  stirring  battle  shout — 

Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  rush  of  light, 

The  Moslem's  rallying  cry. 
The  Christian  charge,  and  the  Paynim  rout, 

And  the  shouts  of  victory  f 

And  were  my  sires  bold  warrior  knights? 

Oh  !  brave  in  their  array  ! 
Dear  mother !  I  am  old  enough — 

Tell  me  the  tale,  I  pray !" 

"  I  have  no  tales  like  these,  my  boy, 

In  thy  young  ear  to  pour — 
Here,  where  we  dwell,  thy  grandsire  dwelt, 

As  his  grandsires  did  before. 

With  the  healthful  flush  of  manly  toil, 
And  the  sweat-drop  on  their  brow  ; 

They  won  these  fields  from  the  wild  and  waste. 
By  the  mattock  and  the  plough. 

They  were  the  soil's  true  conquerors — 

A  spotless  name  their  shield  ; 
And  their  banner  was  the  waving  grain 

Of  the  ripened  harvest  field. 

Seek  not  to  deck  thy  fair  young  brow 
With  mouldering  wreaths  of  fame  ; 

But  onward  !  girt  in  manhood's  might, 
And  win  thyself  a  name  ! 

Guard  well  thy  faith — keep  true  thy  heart — 

Hold  thou  thine  honor  fast ; 
Thus  be  the  lustre  of  thy  worth 

Back  on  thy  fathers  cast." 


THE  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 
BY  THE  REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  earth  !  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee, 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign  : 

When  that  great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan, 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away  ; 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day, 

Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street, 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet, 

And  marriage  feasts  begin  their  jocund  strain  : 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  Cup  of  Woe  ; 
Till  earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  Heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  fur- 
nace heat. 

The  hundred-gated  cities  then, 

The  towers  and  temples  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  thrones  of  kings  ; 
The  gilded  summer  palaces. 
The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease, 
Where  still  the  bird  of  pleasure  sings  ; 
Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them? 
Go  gaze  on  fallen  Jerusalem  ! 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  roll. 


'Gainst  earth  and  heaven  God's  standard  is  un- 
furl'd, 
The  skies  are  shrivell'd  like  a  burning  scroll, 
And  the  vast  common  doom  ensepulchres  the 
world. 

Oh  !  who  shall  then  survive  ! 

Oh  !  who  shall  stand  and  live  ? 
When  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more  : 

When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  air, 

With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  azure  canopy  ; 
When  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  sea, 

Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore, 
Heaving  along  the  abyss  profound  and  dark, 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  ark. 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone, 

On  thy  eternal  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 
Needs  not  the  perish "d  sun  nor  moon  ; 
When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state, 

Wide-sceptred  Monarch  o'er  the  realm  of  doom: 

When  from  the  sea-depths,  from  earth's  darkest 
womb. 
The  dead  of  all  the  ages  round  thee  wait ; 

And  when  the  bribes  of  wickedness  are  strewn 
Like  forest  leaves  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire  : 

Faithful  and  true  !  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own  ! 
The  saints  shall  dwell  within  th'  unharming  fire. 

Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  palm. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side, 
So  shall  the  Church,  thy  bright  and  mystic  bride, 

Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'mid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs. 
O'er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines ; 

We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam, 

Almighty  to  avenge,  al mightiest  to  redeem  ! 


THE    FIRST    GRIEF. 

Mamma — why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Why  do  you  lie  so  still  ? 
Can't  you  sit  up,  and  can't  you  see  ? 

Are  you  so  very  ill  ? 

You  have  been  sick  a  long,  long  while, 

And  very,  very  weak  ; 
But  yet  you  always  used  to  smile — 

Mamma !  why  don't  you  speak  ? 


"V^Tien  round  the  bed  I  used  to  play, 

And  show'd  her  my  new  toy, 
She  would  smile  on  me  as  she  lay, 

And  ask  to  kiss  her  boy. 

"Why  is  that  shade  upon  her  brow  ? 

Her  eyes  are  sunk  and  deep ; 
She  is  quite  still  and  quiet  now — 

And  yet  't  is  not  like  sleep. 

She  was  in  Heaven,  I  was  told, 

And  there  she  felt  no  pain ; 
But  here  she  is  all  pale  and  cold ! — 

Will  she  not  wake  again  ? 

Poor  child !  thy  mother  feels  no  pain  ; 

Her  spirit  is  at  rest ; 
She  sleeps  ;  she  will  not  wake  again ; 

With  angels  she  is  blest ! 

'T  is  sad  to  chill  thy  tender  youth — 
With  tears  convulse  thy  breath  ; 

But  thou  must  know  the  mournful  truth — 
This  sleep,  dear  child,  is  Death. 

Hood's  Magazine. 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 

1.  ^^Ironmdking^^  and  ^^ Smelting,^'  in  the  Ency- 
dopcedia  Britannica.     7th  Edition. 

S.  Report  of  Trial  in  causa,  James  Beaumont  Neil- 
son  and  Others  against  the  Househill  Coal 
andiron  Company.     Edinburgh,  1842. 

3.  Report  of  Trial  in  causa,  James  Beaumont  Neil- 

son  and  Others  against  William  Baird  and 
Company.     Edinburgh,  1843. 

4.  First  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 

mission ( Mines , )  and  Appendixes  thereto .  Lon- 
don,  1842. 

5.  Report   of  Special  Commissioner  on  the  State 

of  the  Papulation  in  the  Mining  Districts. 
London,  1844. — Report  of  do.  do.  London, 
1845. 

''  Geology,  in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of 
the  objects  of  which  it  treats,  undoubtedly  ranks, 
in  the  scale  of  sciences,  next  to  astronomy."  This 
remark  of  Sir  John  Herschel  is  verified  by  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  the  researches  of  geolo- 
gists. Although  the  range  of  their  actual  pene- 
tration has  been  limited  to  3000  feet  beneath  the 
surface,*  they  present  us  with  an  analysis  of  the 
crust  of  our  globe  to  a  depth  of  ten  miles.  They 
tell  us  that,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  unstraiified 
rocks,  of  igneous  origin,  there  rise,  in  successive 
piles,  a  series  of  parallel  stratified  layers,  deposited, 
tVom  time  to  time,  by  the  action  of  water  ; — they 
inform  us  that  these  strata,  though,  if  left  in  their 
natural  order,  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man, 
have  been  dragged  up  from  their  beds  for  his  in- 
spection and  use,  by  the  force  of  what  may  be 
termed  volcanic  levers  ;-.— they  disclose  to  us  the 
plants  which  flourished  in  luxuriant  vegetation 
during  each  successive  epoch  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory ; — and  they  reveal  to  us  the  animals  that 
roamed  unrestrained  amid  the  primeval  forests  and 
marshes  of  these  far  distant  periods.  So  minute, 
indeed,  are  the  discoveries  of  geologists,  that  they 
can  even  track  the  footsteps  of  the  tortoise  as  it 
crawled  over  the  long  buried  sands  of  another 
age  ; — thus  warranting  the  following  beautiful  re- 
flections by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
number. f 

"  The  historian,  or  the  antiquary,  may  have 

-traversed  the  fields  of  ancient  or  of  modern  battles, 
and  may  have  pursued  the  line  of  march  of  trium- 

i^hant  conquerors,  whose  armies  trampled  down  the 
most  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  winds 
and  storms  have  utterly  obliterated  the  ephemeral 
impressions  of  their  course.  Not  a  track  remains 
of  a  single  foot,  or  a  single  hoof,  of  all  the  count- 
less millions  of  men  and  beasts  whose  progress 
spread  desolation  over  the  earth.  But  the  reptiles 
that  crawled  upon  the  half  finished  surface  of  our 
infant  planet  have  left  memorials  of  their  passage, 
enduring  and  indelible.  No  history  has  recorded 
their  creation  or  destruction — their  very  bones  are 
found  no  more  among  the  fossil  relics  of  a  former 
world.  Centuries  and  thousands  of  years  may 
have  rolled  away  between  the  time  in  which  these 
footsteps  were  impressed  by  tortoises  upon  the 
sands  of  their  native  Scotland,  and  the  hour  when 
they  are  again  laid  bare  and  exposed  to  our  curi- 
ous and  admiring  eyes.  Yet  we  behold  them 
stamped  upon  the  rock,  distinct  as  the  track  of  the 
passing  animal  upon  the  recent  snow,  as  if  to  show 

*  "  The  deepest  mine  in  the  world  (Kitzpuhl,  in  the 
Tyrol)  is  only  2764  feet  below  the  surface." — Phillips' 
Geolo^ij,  i.  18. 

t  Buckland's  Br.  Tr.,  i.  262. 
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that  thousands  of  years  are  but  as  nothing  amidst 
eternity,  and,  as  it  were,  in  mockery  of  the  fleeting 
perishable  course  of  the  mightiest  potentates  among 
mankind." 

But  the  science  of  geology  is  not  more  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  sublimity  than  it 
is  for  its  utility.  By  ascertaining  the  relative 
positions  of  strata  to  each  other,  it  directs  our 
otherwise  blindfold  search  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  importance  of  such  a  guide  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  where  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
group  abound,  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  and 
strikingly  appears  from  two  illustrations  that  may 
here  be  quoted  : — 

"It  is  not  many  years  since  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  colliery  at  Bexhill,  in  Sussex. 
The  appearance  of  thin  seams  and  sheets  of  fossil- 
wood  and  wood-coal,  with  some  other  indications 
similar  to  what  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  coal-beds  in  the  north  of  England,  having 
led  to  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  and  the  erection  of 
machinery  on  a  scale  of  vast  expense — not  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have  been 
laid  out  on  this  project — which,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  add,  proved  completely  abortive,  as  every 
geologist  would  have  at  once  declared  it  must,  the 
whole  assemblage  of  geological  facts  being  adverse 
to  the  existence  of  a  regular  coal-bed  in  the  Hast- 
ings' sand ;  while  this,  on  which  Bexhill  is  situ- 
ated, is  separated  from  the  coal-strata  by  a  series 
of  interposed  beds  of  such  enormous  thickness,  as 
to  render  all  idea  of  penetrating  through  them 
absurd.  The  history  of  mining  operations  is  full 
of  similar  cases,  where  a  very  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  usual  order  of  nature — to  say 
nothing  of  theoretical  views — would  have  saved 
many  a  sanguine  adventurer  from  utter  ruin."* 

The  next  illustration  is  of  an  opposite  kind  : — 

"  Only  sixteen  years  ago  (it  is  in  our  own 
memory)  a  valuable  estate  in  Durham  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  devoid  of  coal,  'because  it  was 
situated  on  the  magnesian  limestone  ;'  and  might 
have  been  sold  under  this  opinion,  but  that  a 
geologist  of  celebrity.  Dr.  William  Smith,  showed 
the  falsity  of  the  reasoning — reported  favorably  of 
the  probability  of  finding  good  coal  in  abundance 
beneath  the  property — and  advised  the  proprietor 
to  work  it.  That  estate  is  now  the  centre  of  a 
rich  and  well-explored  mining  tract,  all  situated 
beneath  the  magnesian  limestone  ;  and  this  result 
was  the  fruit  of  scientific  geology,  not  '  practical' 
coal-viewing,  though  the  professional  mine-agents 
of  the  north  of  England  are  now  employed  in  ex- 
tending its  benefits. "f 

The  carboniferous  group,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  contains  ironstone,  coal,  and  lime- 
stone ; 

"  and  the  occurrence  of  this  most  useful  of  metals 
(ironstone)  in  immediate  connection  with  the  fuel 
requisite  for  its  reduction,  and  the  limestone  which 
facilitates  that  reduction,  is  an  instance  of  arrange- 
ment so  happily  suited  to  the  purposes  of  human 
industry,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  recur- 
ring unnecessarily  to  final  causes,  if  we  conceive 
that  this  distribution  of  the  rude  materials  of  the 
earth,  was  determined  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
venience of  its  inhabitants.'"! 

It  is  to  the  distribution  here  referred  to,  that  we 
owe  the  iron  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  a  brief  account  will  now  be  given. 

*  Herschel's  Int.  to  Nat.  Phil.,  sec.  36.,  p.  45. 

t  Phillips'  Geology,  ii.,  p.  295. 

t  Conybeare's  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  333. 
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Any  one  unacquainted  with  minerals,  would  be 
unable  to  discover  the  slightest  affinity  betwixt  the 
rough  ironstone,  as  brought  up  from  the  mines, 
and  the  iron  of  commerce.  The  two  have  appa- 
rently no  properties  in  common.  And  it  is  only 
after  subjecting  the  ironstone  to  severe  processes 
of  manufacture,  that  iron  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
These  processes  include,  1st,  the  roasting  or  cal- 
cining it,  so  as  to  clear  it  from  sulphur,  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  deleterious  substances  ;  and,  2d, 
the  exposing  the  calcined  iron  ore,  so  obtained,  to 
intense  heat  in  a  blast  furnace,  charged  with  fuel 
and  flux. 

In  early  times,  the  furnace  used  for  the  latter 
purpose  was  of  the  rudest  description — consisting 
of  a  low  narrow  conical  structure,  such  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Africa.  It  was  called  an  air-bloomery , 
and  was  dependent,  for  its  blast,  upon  the  varying 
currents  of  air  that  played  around  the  hill  on  which 
it  was  placed. 

The  air-hloomery  was  succeeded  by  the  hlast- 
bloom^ry,  which,  though  not  diifering  materially  in 
construction,  was  blown  by  bellows,  driven  by 
water  or  wind  power,  whereby  a  more  regular 
blast  was  obtained.  This  was  its  distinguished 
feature  ;  and  the  change  formed  an  important  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  blast-bloomery,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  the 
modern  Mast-furnace,  now  almost  universally  used 
in  the  smelting  of  iron.  The  blast-furnace  costs 
about  £  1500  to  erect.  It  is  a  huge  building  of 
brick  or  stone,  bulging  out  near  the  base,  and  grad- 
ually narrowing  towards  the  top.  Its  height  may 
be  from  40  to  50  feet — its  width  from  12  to  15. 
And  its  capacity  and  strength  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  largest  of  these  furnaces  will 
hold  150  tons.  The  materials  are  thrown  in  at  an 
.opening  in  the  top,  by  which  the  gases  also  escape  ; 
and  the  molten  metal  flows  out  from  an  aperture  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  run  into  moulds  of  sand  *  made 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  improvements  in  size, 
strength,  and  capacity  of  the  modern  furnace,  were 
the  improvements  in  its  blast.  A  gigantic  steam- 
engine  has  been  substituted  for  water  or  wind,  as 
the  propelling  power  ;  and,  in  order  to  equalize  the 
blast,  this  steam-engine  transmits  the  air  into  a  ca- 
pacious cylindrical  iron  reservoir  or  regulator, 
(placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces,)  from  which 
the  blast  is  conveyed  to  the  fire — not  as  previously 
in  irregular  gusts — ^but  in  regular  and  continuous 
currents. 

Another  not  less  important  change  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  charred  pit  coal,  or  coke,  for  charred 
wood,  as  the  fuel  for  the  furnace.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  end  of  last  century  that  this  change  was 
completely  effected.  Coke  had  been  tried  in  James 
the  First's  time,  but  had  not  succeeded ;  and  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated  until  the  supply  of 
wood  had  entirely  failed,  when  the  iron-masters 
were  necessitated  again  to  resort  to  coke,  and 
finally  to  adopt  it. 

Daring  the  period  of  transition  from  the  one  fuel 
to  the  other,  the  iron  manufacture  was  in  a  most 
languid  state.  A  short  time  prior  to  1740,  the 
number  and  produce  of  the  furnaces  in  England 
appears,  to  have  been  very  considerable  ;  but,  by 
that  year,  the  number  of  furnaces  had  decreased  to 
fifty-nine,  being  only  three  fourths  of  their  previous 

*  The  main  channel  in  the  sand  is  called  the  sow,  and 
ihe  branches  from  it  the  litter  of  pig's — hence  the  name  , 
pig'-iron. 


number,  and  their  produce  had  fallen  to  17,350 
tons. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture in  England  an  hundred  years  ago.  The 
following  table  shows  its  subsequent  development 
down  to  the  present  time  : — 

1740,  Number  of  tons  of  pig  iron  produced,  17,350 

1788,  Ditto,  61,300 

1796,  Ditto,  108,793* 

1806,  Ditto,  250,000* 

1820,  Ditto,  380,000 

1827,  Ditto,  654,500 

1845,  Ditto,  (estimated)  l,250,000f 

On  looking  over  the  materials  from  which  this 
table  has  been  obtained,  it  is  remnrkable  to  notice 
the  altered  distribution  of  the  furnaces  in  point  of 
locality.  So  long  as  changed  wood  was  used  as 
fuel,  Gloucester,  Sussex,  and  Kent  were  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  iron  manufacture  ;  but,  after  the 
substitution  of  coke,  the  manufacture  was  trans- 
ferred to  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Yorkshire,  where  coal  abounded. 

Another  remark  that  occurs  is  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  the  iron  produced  by  each  fur- 
nace in  the  year  and  week,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
note  : — 

Annually.      Weeklj. 
T.    C.  Q.    T.  C.  Q. 

1740,  Av.  prod,  of  each  furnace,  294  1  1  5  13  0 
1788,  Ditto,  796  2  0    15    6  0 

1796,  Ditto,  1046  0  0    20    2  0 

1827,  Ditto,  2460  0  0    47    6  0 

1845,  Ditto,  (estimated,)  5200  0  0  100    0  0 

Thus,  it  appears  that  in  England,  during  the  last 
100  years,  the  produce  of  iron  has  increased  from 
seventeen  thousand  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  ; 
and  the  yield  of  each  furnace  during  the  same  pe- 
riod has  multiplied  nearly  twenty  fold — illustrating 
at  once  the  extent  of  the  demand,  the  capital  ex- 
pended, and  the  improvements  introduced  in  the 
manufacture. 

Turning  from  England  to  Scotland,  we  find  the^ 
progress  of  the  iron  manufacture  still  more  striking. 
The  carboniferous  strata  of  Scotland  form  a  broad 
belt  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  island  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  shores  of  Ayrshire  ;  and 
alongst  this  belt  will  be  found  the  principal  coal 
and  iron  works  of  the  country.  In  the  east  of 
Scotland,  the  coal  is  wrought  almost  exclusive!^ 
for  family  consumption  ;  but  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, the  iron  works  absorb  a  great  proportion  of  it 
— the  fact  being,  that  in  one  parish  in  Lanarkshire 
(Old  Monkland)  as  much  coal  is  consumed  in  a 
year  at  the  blast-furnaces  as  is  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  entire  city  of  Glasgow,  including  ita 
manufactories  and  public  M'orks. 

Carron,  near  Falkirk,  in  Stirlingshire,  was  the 

.  *  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  iron  trade 
in  1796  and  1806,  to  the  attempts  made  (unsuccessfully) 
at  these  periods  to  tax  coal  and  iron,  which  caused  inqui- 
ry into  the  subject. 

T  According  to  a  statistical  return  made  by  M.  Grolden- 
berg  of  Berlin,  the  following  is  the  annual  production  of 
iron  in  the  different  European  States  : — 

England,  (includiug  Scotland  also,) 

France,     . 

Russia,    . 

Germany, 

Austria,    . 

Belgium, 

Sweden,  . 

Other  parts  of  Europe, 


1,500,000  tons. 

350,000 

C( 

320,000 

(( 

150,000 

C( 

100,000 

K 

150.000 

« 

60,000 

« 

50,000 

U 

Total, 


2,700,000 
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first  place  in  Scotland  where  iron-works  were 
erected,  and  this  occurred  about  1767.  After  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  (1786,)  furnaces  were  put 
up  at  Clyde  and  Wilsontown  in  Lanarkshire. 
Within  four  years  subsequently,  (1790,)  we  find 
similar  works  established  at  Cleland  or  Omoa  in 
the  same  county,  also  at  Muirkirk  in  the  inland 
part  of  Ayrshire,  and  at  Devon,  in  Clackmannan- 
shire. Fifteen  years  elapsed,  (1805,)  before  the 
Calder  Sbotts  furnaces  in  Lanarkshire,  (which  are 
next  in  the  order  of  time,)  were  built.  In  1825, 
the  Monkland  iron- works,  in  the  same  county,  were 
erected ;  in  1830,  the  Gartsherrie  works  ;  and  in 
1834,  the  Dundy  van  works.  Without  proceeding 
farther  with  the  enumeration,  (which  will  be  given 
in  a  tabular  form,)  it  may  be  stated,  that  Lanark- 
shire is  now  studded  with  iron-works ;  that  Ayr- 
shire is  also  being  rapidly  covered  with  them  ;  that 
Renfrewshire,  Stirlingshire,  and  Clackmannanshire 
have  each  their  share  ;  and  that  furnaces,  on  an  en- 
tensive  scale,  are  now  building  in  Linlithgowshire 
and  Fifeshire. 

The  progress  of  the  Scottish  iron  trade  appears 
from  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  in  Scotland 
at  different  periods,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

1788,  Number  of  tons  of  pig-iron  produced,  7,000 
1796,  Ditto,  16,086 

1820,  Ditto,  20,000 

1827,  Ditto,  36,000 

1843,  Ditto,  280,000 

1845,  Ditto,  (estimated,)      400,000 

The  average  produce  of  each  furnace  at  most  of 
the  same  periods  may  next  be  given : — 

Annually.      Weekly. 
T.    C.  Q.      T.  C.  Q, 

1788,  Av.  prod,  of  each  furnace,  875  0  0  16  16  0 

1796,           Ditto,                            912  0  0  17  110 

1827,          Ditto,                         2000  0  0  38    8  0 

1843,  Ditto,  (estimated,)  >  g^^o  o  0  100  0  0 
1845,          Ditto,       (do.)        5 

And,  in  order  to  complete  the  general  view  of 
the  subject,  we  subjoin  a  state,  showing  the  num- 
ber and  the  distribution  of  furnaces  in  Scotland  at 
the  present  time  : — 

Furnaces  in  Scotland,  {October,  1845.) 


L  In  Lanarksh 

[RE 

In  blast. 

Out  of  blast. 

Total. 

(1)  Carnbroe, 

.     5 

1 

6 

(2)  Calder, 

.     5 

3 

8 

(3)  Castlehill,      . 

.     2 

0 

2 

(4)  Coltness, 

.     4 

0 

4 

(5)  Clyde,  . 

.     5 

1 

C 

(0)  Dundyvan, 

.     9 

0 

9 

(7)  Garscube, 

.     1 

1 

2 

(8)  Gartsherrie, 

.   15 

1 

10 

(9)  Govan,. 

.     5 

0 

5 

(10)  Langloan, 

.     4 

0 

4 

(11)  Omoa,  . 

.     2 

1 

3 

(12)  Monkland  and  Gar t 

ness,      7 

0 

7 

(13)  Shotts, 

.     3 

0 

3 

(14)   Summerlee,  . 

.     4 

1 

5 

(15)  Wilsontown, 

.     0 

2 

2 

II.  In  Ayrshire — 

(16)  Blair,    . 

.     3 

0 

3 

(17)  Cessnock, 

.     0 

2 

2 

(18)  Glengarnock, 

.     4 

1 

5 

(19)  Muirkirk,      . 

.     2 

2 

4 

III.  In  Renfrewshir 

K 

(20)  Househill,     , 

.    0 

2 

2 

IV.  In  Stirlingshire- 


(21)  Carron, 
V.  In  Clackmannanshire — 

(22)  Devon,  ...     2 


In  b1««t.    Out  of  blast.    ToUl. 

.3  2  5 


85 
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The  number  of  Scottish  furnaces  in  blast,  thus 
amounts  to  eighty-five  ;  and,  if  to  these  are  added 
about  twenty  new  furnaces  building,  or  about  to  be 
built,  in  Ayrshire,  Linlithgowshire,  and  Fifeshire, 
the  total  number  of  furnaces  at  work  in  Scotland 
will,  ere  long,  be  105,  each  yielding  on  an  average 
100  tons  of  metal  per  week,  and  producing  togeth- 
er, in  the  year,  upwards  of  500,000  tons  of  pig-iron, 
being  not  much  less  than  half  the  present  total  pro- 
duce of  England. 

What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  former  state  of 
the  iron  trade  in  Scotland.  In  the  forty  years  that 
elapsed  betwixt  1788  and  1827,  the  quantity  of 
iron  made  increased  only  from  7000  to  36,000  tons, 
while,  during  the  period  from  1827  to  1845 — not 
more  than  eighteen  years — the  quantity  has  risen 
to  400,000  tons,  and  will  soon  reach  half  a  million. 

No  doubt,  much  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
iron  trade  throughout  the  country,  is  justly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  iron  is 
now  applied,  as  compared  with  former  periods. 
When  the  Carron  Works  were  established,  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  grates  and  other  house- 
hold articles  for  which  these  works  became  cele- 
brated, were  almost  the  only  iron  objects  with 
which  our  eyes  were  familiar.  But  now,  where- 
ever  we  turn,  we  are  met  by  iron.  If  we  walk 
into  the  country,  we  see  the  clumsy  wooden  gates 
that  long  asserted  their  right  to  protect  the  farmer's 
enclosures,  supplanted  by  iron.  Pass  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  and  we  observe  our  churches, 
shops,  and  buildings  all  supported  on  pillars  of 
iron,  and  our  areas  enclosed  with  iron.  Travel  by 
railroad  from  city  to  city,  and  we  find  ourselves 
propelled  by  iron,  and  flying  upon  iron.  Cross 
along  a  bridge  from  one  side  of  a  river  to  another, 
and,  in  many  instances,  we  observe  the  bridge  con- 
structed of  and  suspended  by  iron.  Leave  the  land 
journey,  and  enter  the  steam-boat,  and  still  we  are 
incased  in  sheets  of  iron.  In  short,  iron  is  every- 
where on  the  aggressive ;  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  by  and  by  of  iron  floors,  iron  beds, 
and  iron  tables,  as  well  as  of  the  iron  houses  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  their  way  to  other 
climates. 

This  universal  demand  for  iron,  accounts  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  iron  trade  ;  and  the  improve- 
ments made  from  time  to  time  in  the  manufacture 
have  hitherto  enabled  the  iron  master  to  meet  the 
demand.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of 
these  improvements,  but  have  purposely  reserved 
the  greatest  of  them  all  for  a  separate  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  discovery,  now  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  hot  blast,  which  was  patented  in 
1828  by  James  Beaumont  Neilson,  manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Gas  Works. 

His  invention  consists  simply  in  heating  the  blast 
before  it  enters  the  furnace  ;  and  the  apparatus  to 
be  employed  for  this  purpose  is  equally  simple, 
being  a  heating  chamber,  or  vessel  of  any  construc- 
tion, placed  betwixt  the  blowing  cylinder  and  the 
furnace,  to  receive  and  heat  the  air  in  its  passage 
from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

*  Those  out  of  blast  are  either  undergoing  repair,  or 
have  been  stopped  from  want  of  ironstone  or  coju  ;  and 
several  of  them  will  probably  be  resumed. 
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When  this  discovery  was  first  announced,  it  was 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at  as  the  visionary  idea  of  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  Practical 
men  had  lon^  been  universally  ag^reed  that  the  colder 
the  blast  the  better  the  iron  ;  and  their  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
blast  furnaces  wrought  better  and  produced  more 
iron  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Acting-  upon  these 
views,  the  efforts  of  iron-masters  had  always  been 
directed  to  the  cooling  of  the  blast ;  and  various 
were  the  expedients  devised  for  that  purpose. 
There  were  instances  even  of  the  reg-ulator  being 
painted  white,  as  the  "coolest  color;"  of  the  air 
being  passed  over  water,  and  of  the  air-pipes  being 
surrounded  with  ice ;  all  showing  the  exertions 
made  in  order  to  keep  the  blast  cold.  Nor  was 
this  notion  confined  to  practical  men.  The  sci- 
entific world  was  equally  unenlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  London  Cyclopaedia, 
and  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  that  it  was  an  advantage  to 
use  the  blast  as  cold  as  possible. 

It  was  against  inveterate  prejudices  like  these 
that  the  hot  blast  had  to  contend ;  but,  in  course 
of  time,  all  prejudices  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Neilson's 
invention  came  at  length  to  be  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  most  important  ever  discovered.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  of  Edinburgh  states,  that  it  is  now 
generally  used,  not  only  in  Scotland  and  England, 
but  also  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Hesse,  and  America.  Professor 
Gregory  of  Aberdeen,  characterizes  it  as  the 
' '  greatest  improvement  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed." Mr.  Mushet  (whose  name  is  distinguished 
in  connexion  with  blackband  ironstone)  describes  it 
"as  a  wonderful  discovery,"  and  as  one  of  the 
most  "  novel  and  beautiful  improvements  that  I 
have  known  in  my  time."  Mr.  Houldsworth,  a 
Scottish  iron-master,  says  in  regard  to  it,  that  "  it 
has  been  the  making  of  the  iron  trade  in  Scotland." 
Mr.  Jessop,  an  extensive  English  iron-master,  ex- 
presses his  opinion,  that  it  is  "  as  great  an  advantage 
in  the  iron  trade  as  Arkwright's  machinery  was  in 
the  cotton-spinning  trade. ' '  And  a  writer  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  states,  that  it  has  "  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  those  branches  of  industry 
and  of  commerce  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  application  of  the  most  valuable  of  metals." 

After  testimonials  like  these,  the  reader  will  nat- 
urally expect  the  utility  of  the  invention  to  be  great 
and  palpable ;  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  saving  in  every  ton  of  iron  made  by  the  hot- 
!)last  as  compared  with  the  cold-blast  is. 


(1.)  Coal,     . 

(2.)  Limestone,     . 

(3.)  Wages  (saved  by  not 

coking  the  coal,  &c.) 

Total, 


diiantity  saved.     Price    Money  saved. 
Tons.  Cwi.      per  Ton. 

.     5    0  at  5s.  6c?.  jCl    7  6 


0  10  at  4s.  Qd.      0    2  0 


0    30 


5  10 


£\  12  6 


And,  at  the  same  time,  the  furnace  does  double  the 
work  which  it  did  with  the  cold-blast,  whereby 
lialf  the  capital  formerly  required  for  the  erection 
of  furnaces  is  sufficient.  Against  this  last  benefit, 
however,  has  to  be  placed  the  expense  of  the  ap- 
))aratus  for  heating  the  air ;  and  the  one  counter- 
'oalances  the  other,  so  that  neither  requires  to  be 
taken  into  the  account. 

The  savings  by  the  hot-blast  arise,  1st.,  from  it 
iieing  unnecessary  now  to  coke  the  coal  used  in 
the  manufacture  ;  2d.,  from  less  raw  coal  being 
required  as  fuel;  and,  3d.,  from  less  limestone 
being  needed  as  flux. 


These  savings  amount,  as  has  been  seen,  to  five 
tons  of  coal,  and  half  a  ton  of  limestone  (in  mate- 
rials ;)  and  (in  money)  to  £\,  12s.  6d.,  on  each 
ton  of  iron  pmduced  by  hot-blast. 

And  as,  in  Scotland,  every  furnace  (with  the 
exception  of  one  at  Carroti)  now  uses  the  hot- 
blast,  the  saving  on  our  present  produce  of  400,- 
000  tons  of  pig-iron,  is  2,000,000  of  tons  of  coals 
per  annum,  200,000  tons  of  limestone  per  annum, 
and  the  sum  of  jC650,000  sterling  per  annum. 
In  England  the  saving  will  be  still  greater;  but  as 
we  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  furnaces  there  at  present  using  hot- 
blast,  we  cannot  enter  into  details.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  do  so ;  for  facts  enough  have  been 
given  to  show  the  immense  importance  of  the 
invention  in  question,  and  the  debt  which  the  iron 
trade  and  the  country  owe  to  Mr.  Neilson,  for 
thus  economizing  our  most  valuable  resources. 

But,  brilliant  as  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Neilson's 
discovery,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  ;  and  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  endeavor 
to  trace  the  history  of  his  connexion  with  hot- 
blast. 

In  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
(article,  Lanarkshire,)  we  find  the  following  notice 
of  Mr.  Neilson's  first  introduction  to  the  subject, 
which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  appears  to  be 
drawn  up  from  notes  furnished  by  himself: — 

"  In  1824,  an  iron-maker  asked  Mr.  Neilson  if 
he  thought  it  possible  to  purify  the  air  blown  into 
blast-furnaces,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  purified  ;  and 
from  this  conversation,  Mr.  Neilson  perceived  that 
he  imagined  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  air  to 
be  the  cause  of  blast-furnaces  working  irregularly, 
and  making  bad  iron  in  the  summer  m.oiiths. 
Subsequently  to  this  conversaiion,  which  had  in 
some  measure  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  subject 
of  blast-furnaces,  he  received  information  that  one 
of  the  Muirkirk  iron-furnaces,  situated  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  engines,  did  not  work  so 
well  as  the  others;  which  led  him  to  conjecture 
that  the  friction  of  the  air,  in  passing  along  the 
pipe,  prevented  an  equal  volume  of  the  air  getting 
to  the  distant  furnace,  with  that  which  reached  to 
the  one  situated  close  by  the  engine  ;  and  he  at 
once  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  heating  the 
air  at  the  distant  furnace,  he  should  increase  its 
volume  in  the  ratio  of  the  known  law  according  to 
which  air  and  gases  expand.  Thus,  if  1000  cubic 
feet,  say  at  50°  of  Fahrenheit,  were  pressed  by  the 
engine  in  a  given  time,  and  heated  to  600°  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  would  then  be  increased  in  volume 
to  21,044  ;  and  so  on  for  every  thousand  feet  that 
would  be  blown  into  the  furnace.  In  prosecuting 
the  experiments  which  this  idea  suggested,  cir- 
cumstances, however,  convinced  him,  that  heating 
the  air  introduced  for  supporting  combustion  into 
air-furnaces,  would  materially  increase  its  efficacy 
in  this  respect ;  and,  with  the  view  of  putting  his 
suspicions  on  this  point  to  the  test,  he  instituted  the 
following  experiments  : — To  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
common  smith's  bellows  he  attached  a  cast-iron  ves- 
sel, heated  from  beneath  in  the  manner  of  a  retort  for 
generating  gas ;  and  to  this  vessel  the  blow-pipe, 
by  which  the  forge  or  furnace  was  blown,  was  also 
attached.  The  air  from  the  bellows  having  thus  to 
pass  through  the  heated  vessel  above  mentioned, 
was  consequently  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
before  it  entered  the  forge  fire,  and  the  result  pro- 
duced in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the 
furnace  was  far  beyond  his  expectation  ;  whilst  it 
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made  apparent  the  fallacy  of  the  generally  received 
theory,  that  the  coldness  of  the  air  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  .the  winter  months  was  the  cause  of  the 
best  iron  being-  then  produced.  But  in  overthrow- 
insf  the  old  theory,  he  had  also  established  new 
principles  and  facts  in  the  process  of  iron-making  ; 
and  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  friends,  he 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent,  as  the  reward  of 
his  discovery  and  improvement." 

The  friends  to  whose  advice  and  assistance  Mr. 
Neilson  resorted,  were  Mr.  Charles  Macintosh  of 
Crossbasket,  Mr.  Colin  Dunlop  of  Clyde  iron- 
works, and  Mr.  John  Wilson  of  Dundyvan  iron- 
works;  and  as  capital  was  required  to  perfect  the 
invention,  and  combined  energy  and  influence  were 
needed  to  introduce  into  practice  what  was  then 
reckoned  a  useless  innovation,  Mr.  Neilson  saw  it 
for  his  interest  to  communicate  to  these  gentlemen 
a  share  in  the  patent. 

"  To  Mr.  Dunlop  of  Clyde  Iron  Works,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "Mr. 
Neilson  had  to  give  up  three  tenths  of  his  patent 
rights;  to  Mr.  Macintosh  three  tenths;  and  one 
tenth  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  Dundyvan,  retaining  to 
himself  only  three  tenths  of  this  valuable  monop- 
oly. But  the  transfer  was  judicious — it  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Macintosh  is  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  much  practical  science  ;  Mr.  Dunlop  was 
one  of  the  nmst  sagacious  ironmasters  of  his  time  ; 
and  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  tried  practical  tal- 
ent. '  The  cooperation  of  these  gentlemen  was 
essential  to  the  speedy  and  successful  trial  of  the 
novel  though  simple  process." 

The  patent  was  taken  out  on  the  1st  October, 
1828,  and  endured  for  the  ordinary  term  of  four- 
teen years.  Its  title,  which  was  written  by  Lord 
Brougham,  describes  it  to  bean  "  invention  for  the 
improved  application  of  air  to  produce  heat  in 
fires,  forges,  and  furnaces,  where  bellovi's  or  other 
blowing  apparatus  are  required."  Within  four 
months  after  the  date  of  the  patent,  a  specification 
was,  as  usnal,  lodged  in  chancery,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  invention.  The  specification  in  this 
case,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Serjeant 
Bom  pas,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and 
brevity  as  the  generality  of  specifications  are  for 
their  obtuseness  and  length.  It  is  in  these 
terms  : — 

The  patentee  first  describes  the  essential  part 
of  his  invention  in  the  following  words  : — 

*'  (1.)  A  blast  or  current  of  air  must  be  pro- 
duced by  bellows  or  other  blowing  apparatus  now 
in  use  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  which  mode  of  pro- 
ducing tlie  blast  or  current  of  air  this  patent  is  not 
intended  to  extend. 

"  (2.)  The  blast  or  current  of  air  so  produced 
is  to  be  passed  from  the  bellows  or  blowinor  appa- 
ratus into  an  air-vessel  or  receptacle,  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  endure  the  blast,  and  throughnnd 
from  t/iat  vessel  or  receptacle  by  means  of  a  tube, 
pipe,  or  aperture  into  the  Jire,  forge,  or  furnace.'^ 
And, 

'*  (3.)  The  air-vessel  or  receptacle  must  be  air 
tight  or  nearly  so,  except  the  apertures  for  the 
admission  and  emission  of  the  air ;  and  at  the 
commencement,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
blast,  it  must  be  kept  artificially  heated  in  a  con- 
siderable temperature.'''' 

Having  thus  explained  his  invention,  the  paten- 
tee next  proceeds  to  add  such  directions,  in  detail, 
as  he  had  found  necessary  or  useful  in  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

**  (1.)  It  is  better,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  temper- 


ature be  kept  to  a  red  heat,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  so 
high  a  temperature  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

"  (2.)  The  air-vessel,  or  receptacle,  may  be 
conveniently  made  of  iron;  but  as  the  effect  does 
not  depend  upon  the  material,  other  metals  or  con- 
venient materials  may  be  used. 

"  (3.)  The  size  of  the  air-vessel  must  depend 
upon  the  blast,  and  on  the  heat  necessary  to  be 
produced.  For  an  ordinary  smith's  fire,  or  forge, 
an  air-vessel,  or  receptacle,  capable  of  containing 
1200  cubic  inches,  will  be  of  proper  dimensions  ; 
and  for  a  cupola  of  the  usual  size  for  cast-iron 
founders,  an  air-vessel  capable  of  containing 
10,000  cubic  inches  will  be  of  a  proper  size.  For 
fires,  forges,  or  furnaces  upon  a  greater  scale, 
such  as  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  iron,  and  large 
cast-iron  founders'  cupolas,  air-vessels  of  propor- 
tionally increased  dimensions  and  numbers  will  be 
required. 

"  (4.)  The  form  or  shape  of  the  vessel  or 
receptacle  is  immaterial  to  the  effect,  and  may  be 
adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  or  situation. 

"  (5.)  The  air-vessel  may  generally  be  conven- 
iently heated  by  a  fire  distinct  from  the  fire  to  be 
affected  by  the  blast  or  current  of  air  ;  and  gener- 
ally it  will  be  better  that  the  air-vessels,  and  the 
fire  by  which  it  is  heated,  should  be  enclosed  in 
brick-work  or  masonry,  through  which  the  pipes, 
or  tubes  connected  with  the  air-vessel,  should 
pass." 

And  the  patentee  concludes  his  specification  by 
reverting  to  the  substantial  part  of  his  invention, 
and  inserts  this  general  salvo — 

"The  manner  of  applying  the  heat  to  the  air- 
vessel  is,  Ijowever,  immaterial  to  the  effect,  if  it 
be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature."  In  other 
words,  "get  my  air  heated.  I  don't  care  how 
you  do  it;  the  manner  is  nothing  to  me;  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  heated  air  blown 
into  the  furnace." 

Having  now  obtained  their  patent  and  lodged  their 
specification,  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  partners  pro- 
ceeded to  have  the  invention  brought  into  use  at  the 
blast  furnaces  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  determine  the  charge  wliich  they 
were  to  make  for  it.  They  appear  to  have  been  all 
agreed  that,  following  the  example  of  Watt,*  it 
should  be  a  proportion  of  saving  effected  by  employ- 
ing the  patent.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  dif- 
fered for  a  time  as  to  what  that  proportion  ought 
to  be  ;  but  ultimately  concurred  in  fixing  it  at  the 
low  sum  of  one  shilling  for  each  ton  of  iron  pro- 
duced by  the  hot-blast.  No  doubt  this  moderate 
charge  was  made,  in  order  to  ensure  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  patent  into  speedy  use,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  its  infringement.  How  far  the  latter 
object  was  attained,  will  shortly  be  seen.  The 
former  object  was  speedily  realized  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

The  first  trials  were  made  in  Scotland  at  the 
blast-furnaces  of  Clyde  and  Calder.  Gradually  it 
was  extended  from  time  to  time  to  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  to  the  mining  districts  of  England. 
And,  ultimately,  when  the  patent  expired  on  the 
1st  October,  1842,  it  was  to  be  found  at  every  fur- 
nace  in  Scotland,   with   one  exception  ;    at  one 

*"The  object  and  result  of  Watt's  invention  was  (by 
condensing  in  a  separate  vessel)  the  saving  of  fuel ;  and 
the  remuneration  he  asked  and  obtained,  was  a  per  cent- 
age  of  this  saving.  In  like  manner,  the  object  and  eifect 
of  Neilson's  invention  was  the  saving  of  fuel  and  that 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,"  &.c. 
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half  of  the  furnaces  in  England;  and  at  many 
furnaces  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

During  this  period,  considerable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  the  air-healing  vessels. 
At  first  these  vessels  were  in  the  form  of  a  round, 
or  a  square,  or  a  cylindrical  box — then  they 
became  more  elongated — next  partitions  were 
placed  in  them — and  latterly  the  form  adopted  has 
been  a  congeries  of  tubes,  whereby  the  greatest 
extent  of  heating  surface  is  obtained  for  the  thor- 
ough heating  of  the  air. 

These  improvements  in  the  heating  vessels 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  air  introduced  into 
the  furnace  from  240*^  to  600",  being  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  lead. 

And  this  increased  heat  caused  the  introduction 
of  another  beautiful  improvement  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  nozzle  of  the  air-pipe  as  it  entered  the 
furnace.  The  improvement  referred  to,  consisted 
in  introducing,  within  the  sides  of  the  iron  twyre 
through  which  the  nozzle  passes,  a  spiral  pipe  for 
a  stream  of  water  constantly  to  play.  The  twyre 
was  thus  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  formed  an 
effectual  protection  t»)  the  nozzle  of  the  air-pipe.* 

All  these  improvements  tended  to  illustrate  more 
strikingly  the  worth  of  Mr.  Neilson's  invention, 
and  to  bring  it  more  rapidly  into  use.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  great  advantage  to  the  iron  mas- 
ters, and  the  moderate  remuneration  asked  from 
them  in  return,  the  patent  did  not  escape  the 
usual  fate  of  valuable  patents.  It  was  soon  the 
subject  of  litigation.  The  first  litigation  occurred 
in  1832.  A  party  in  Scotland  who  had  obtained  a 
license  to  use  the  patent  at  the  stipulated  price,  re- 
fused, in  that  year,  to  pay  the  license  duty  ;  and 
contended,  in  the  usual  style  of  objectors  to  pa- 
tents, that  Mr.  Neilson  was  not  the  first  and  true 
inventor — that  the  invention  was  not  new — that  it 
was  not  useful — that  it  was  a  patent  for  a  mere 
principle — that  the  specification  was  unintelligible 
and  inexplicit — and,  finally,  that  the  apparatus 
used  by  the  objectors  did  not  fall  under  the  patent. 

But  this  first  litigation  did  not  last  beyond  a  year. 
In  1833,  it  was  settled  by  the  party  objecting  giv- 
ing way,  paying  for  the  past,  and  taking  a  license 
of  new,  which  the  patentees  granted  at  the  same 
rate  as  previously. 

From  1833  to  1839,  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  friends 
remained  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
patent,  and  drew,  from  year  to  year,  the  profits  of 
the  invention,  which,  by  1839,  appear  to  have 
amounted  to  many  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

But  in  1839  the  patent  was  aoain  disturbed. 
During  the  interval  the  embers  of  the  old  litigation 
seem  never  to  have  been  wholly  extinguished  ;  and 
they  now  broke  out  of  new  with  greater  force  than 
before.  The  same  parties  appeared  as  objectors  a 
second  time  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  they  were  sup- 
ported by  several  of  the  other  Scotch  iron-mas- 
ters, who  entered  into  a  combination  to  defeat  the 
patent.  The  objects  of  this  powerful  confederacy 
were  embodied  in  a  formal  deed,  executed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  which,  from  its  novelty,  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved.  It  was  in  these  formidable 
terms : — 

"  The  subscribers  hereto  named  and  designed  in 
the  testing  clause  hereof,  being  all  interested  in  the 
iron  trade,  and  in  opposing  the  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain privileges  alleged  to  have  been  conferred  on 

*Mr.  John  Condie,  sometime  manager  at  the  Blair 
Iron  Works,  claims  the  merit  both  of  introducing  the 
improved  tubular  air-vesselsj  and  the  water  twyre. 


James  Beaumont  Neilson,  engineer  in  Glasgow, 
by  letters  patent,  dated  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1828,  and  to  be  now  vested  in  him  and  Charles 
Mackintosh  of  Campsie,  and  John  Wilson  of  Dun- 
dyvan,  and  the  trustees  of  the  late  Colin  Dunlop 
of  Tolcross,  and  of  the  claims  founded  by  those 
parties  on  certain  licenses  or  agreements  between 
them  and  various  of  the  subscribers,  proceeding 
upon  the  said  letters  patent,  do  hereby  agree  and 
bind  themselves  to  institute,  defend,  carry  on,  and 
follow  out  to  a  conclusion,  such  actions,  and  gen- 
erally to  adopt  such  proceedings,  judicial  and  ex- 
trajudicial, as  Duncan  M'Neill  and  Robert  Whig- 
ham,  Esquires,  advocates,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
shall  advise  to  be  expedient  and  proper  for  setting 
aside  the  said  letters  patent,  and  for  resisting  the 
enforcement  of  the  claims  founded  by  the  said 
James  Beaumont  Neilson  and  others  thereon,  and 
on  the  said  licenses  or  agreements,  and  for  obtain- 
ing repetition  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  subscribers 
in  consequence  thereof,  and  generally  for  chal- 
lenging, opposing,  and  obtaining  redress  against 
the  claims  set  up  by  the  said  James  Beaumont 
Neilson  and  others,  and  that  in  the  name  of  the 
subscribers,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  par- 
ties as  may  be  advised  by  the  said  Duncan  M'Neill 
and  Robert  Whighanj,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
and  to  pay  the  expense  of  all  such  proceedings, 
and  to  relieve  any  cautioners  who  may  become 
bound  ;  or,  if  required  to  become  cautioners  them- 
selves, for  preventing  or  removing  any  interdict 
which  may  be  applied  for  by  the  said  James  Beau- 
mont Neilson  and  others,  against  any  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  generally,  to  bear  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  opposing  and  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
said  James  Beaumont  Neilscin  and  others,  all 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  iDade  at 
the  iron  works  of  the  subscribing  parties  respec- 
tively, during  the  continuance  of  the  said  proceed- 
ings ;  and  they  bind  themselves  severally  to  make 
no  payments  to,  and  to  enter  into  no  compromise 
or  arrangement  of  any  kind,  with  the  said  James 
Beaumont  Neilson  and  others,  excepting  such  as 
shall  be  approved  of  in  writing,  hy  at  least  so  many 
of  the  subscribers  as  shall  be  the  proprietors  6f  a 
majority  in  number  of  the  furnaces  in  blast  at  the 
time  belonging  to  the  whole  body  of  the  subscri- 
bers, and  as  shnll  be  mide  upon  terms  common  to 
all  the  subscribers;  but  the  minority  shall  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  made  by  such 
majority,  on  terms  common  to  all  ;  and  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  each  of  the  subscribers  may  employ 
such  agent  in  Edinburgh  as  he  shall  think  fit,  but 
that  the  said  Duncan  M'Neill  and  Robert  Whig- 
ham,  with  such  other  council  as  they,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  the  said  agents,  may  consider  necessary, 
shall  be  the  council  employed  in  conducting  the 
said  proceed  ngs ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  differ- 
ence arising  as  to  the  meaning  or  effect  of  this 
agreement,  or  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  liabil- 
ities hereby  undertaken,  the  same  is  herebv  referred 
to  the  said  Duncan  M'Neill  and  Robert  Whigham, 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  who  shall  have  pouer  to 
lake  such  assistance  in  determining  the  same  as 
they  shall  think  fit.  and  whose  decision  shall  be 
final."* 

*  When  thus  recording?  the  names  of  the  very  able 
council  selected  I  y  Mr  Neilson's  opponents,  it  is  right 
:ilso  to  mention  that  the  management  of  Mr.  Neilson's 
case  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  M.  P.  for  Leith, 
and  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univirsity  of  Glasgow,  whose 
eminent  talent  s!mne  conspicuously  at  every  stage  of  the 
litigation.  In  fact,  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  a  single 
point. 
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The  litigation  betwixt  the  parties,  which  was 
thus  so  boldly  recommenced,  continued  from  1839 
to  1844  ;  and  the  law  charges  expended  on  each 
side  could  not  have  been  less  than  jC20,000. 
There  appear  to  have  been  about  twenty  separate 
Scottish  actions  goins"  on  at  the  same  time,  in  all 
the  varied  forms  of  interdicts,  declarators,  and 
damages  Every  point  was  contested  to  the  ut- 
most. Twice  were  Neilson's  claims  submitted  to 
and  sustained  by  a  jury  ;  and  twice  were  appeals 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  jury  trial 
occupied  six  days,  and  thirty-eight  witnesses  were 
examined.  The  second  trial  lasted  ten  days,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  witnesses  were  examined. 
But,  at  length,  the  objectors  finally  abandoned 
farther  litigation  ;  and  paid,  in  different  propor- 
tions, to  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  friends,  a  very  large 
amount,  as  a  compromise  and  settlement  of  the  lit- 
igations,— being,  in  some  cases  fifteen  times,  in 
others  ten  times,  and  in  others  seven  and  a  half 
times,  the  sums  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay 
had  they  not  disputed  the  patent.  In  other  words, 
in  place  of  paying  only  one  shilling  per  ton,  on 
the  iron  produced,  some  had  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per 
ton,  some  10s.  per  ton,  and  some  1.5s.  per  ton. 
The  litigation  also  extended  to  England,  where 
there  were  several  actions,  one  jury  trial,  and  one 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords — in  all  of  which 
Mr.  Neilson  was  successful.  But  these  were  like- 
wise settled  about  the  same  time,  although  noth- 
ing more  than  the  license-duty  was  recovered. 

The  hot-blast  patent  has  tlius  passed  through 
an  ordeal  the  most  severe  that  any  patent  ever  en- 
countered. But  the  result  has  been  to  establish 
the  n(»velty  and  merit  of  the  discovery,  and  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Neilson  as  its  sole  inventor.  Like 
Watt,*  he  had  to  part  with  two  thirds  of  the 
prolits,  in  order  to  secure  the  capital  influence  ne- 
cessary to  bring  his  invention  into  use.  Like 
Arkwright,f  he  had  to  encounter  three  trials  at 
law,  for  the  protection  of  his  patent.  But  (un- 
like Cartwright.  whose  invention  was  only  begin- 
ning to  be  introduced  in  the  last  year  of  his  pa- 
lent,)  Neilson  was  successful  in  drawing  a  large 
pecuniary  return  from  his  patent  for  at  least  eight 
years  of  its  duration.  What  the  precise  amount 
of  that  return  may  have  been,  the  proceedings  in 
the  litigations  do  not  show.  But,  looking  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  produced  during  the  period  of 
the  patent  by  the  hot-blast  process,  and  to  the 
sums  paid  at  the  close  of  the  litigations,  the  profits 
of  the  proprietors  cannot  have  been  less  than 
jt^300.000,  of  which  Neilson's  share  would  be 
jCi>0,()00. 

Neilson  was  satisfied  with  this  reward,  and  did 
not  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent.  He  has 
now,  we  understand,  retired  from  active  business, 
though  by  no  means  an  old  man  ;  and  is  enjoying, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  Island  of  Bute,  the  quiet- 
ness of  a  country  life.  His  name  is  identified  with 
the  greatest  iinprovement  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  one  of  our  staple  manufactures  ;  and  will 
pass  down  to  posterity,  as  not  unfit  to  be  associa- 
ted, in  point  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  with  the 
names  of  Watt,  and  Arkwright,  and  Cartwright. 
Were  any  tribute  to  be  paid  him,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  the  most  appropriate  device  that  could 

*  Dr.  Roe' uck,  the  founrlcr  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works, 
and  the  lessee  of  the  extensive  coal-works  at  Kinneal, 
was  the  first  party  to  whom  Watt  male  over  two  thirds 
of  his  patent  ;  but  the  doctor  became  involved  in  difficul- 
ties, an, I  h  s  s'lare  was  lrins'"erred  to  Mr.  Boulton. 

t  Ark  wr  gilt  w  s  nii'u  •cesvful  at  his  first  trial — gained 
his  second — and  lost  his  third. 


be  placed  upon  it  would  be  to  present  him  as 
standing  betwixt  the  blowing  cylinder  and  the 
blast-furnace,  intercepting  and  heating  the  air  in 
its  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  would 
be  a  vivid  picture  of  Neilson's  invention.* 

The  impetus  given  to  the  iron  manufacture  by 
the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast  has  greatly  en- 
riched proprietors  and  manufactures  of  minerals,  as 
must  be  apparent  from  the  tabular  view  we  fur- 
nished of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  trade  during 
the  last  eighteen  years.  Proprietors,  whose  lands 
previously  yielded  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  are  receiving  thousands  of  pounds  by  the 
opening  up  of  their  minerals;!  and  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact, 
that  the  nett  profits  of  one  firm  amounted,  for  the 
seven  years  from  the  31st  Mav,  1832,  to  3lst  May, 
1839,  to  je214,800,  8s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  X'30,000 
a  year;  and,  fi)r  the  year  from2lst  May,  1839,  to 
31st  May,  1840,  it  has  increased  to  X*54,855,  Is. 
5d  I  Their  profits  since,  and  particularly  at  pres- 
ent, must  be  enormous. 

The  demand  for  iron  is  still  on  the  increase,  and 
appears  to  have  reached  the  point  when  it  has  ex- 
ceeded the  present  means  of  its  supply.  Owing 
to  the  immense  number  of  railways  in  progress 
and  in  agitation,  it  is  anticipated  that  about  two 
millions  of  totis  per  annum  will  be  required  to  be 
made  during  this  and  the  next  two  years.  Such  a 
quantity  cannot  be  calculated  on.  The  supply  will 
probably  fall  short  of  it  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  ; 
and  the  effect  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  iron.  But  if  this  increase  shall  be  the  means 
of  checking  the  universal  and  reckless  speculation 
in  railways  that  prevails  amongst  all  classes — from 
the  merchant  of  highest  standing  to  the  waiter  in 
our  country  inn — none  need  regret  although  prices 
are  doubled  or  tripled  for  a  time.  It  will  be  the 
most  natural  check  that  can  be  applied,  and  much 
more  effectual  than  any  legislative  measures  on  the 
subject. 

But,  amid  the  blazing  of  the  iron-furnaces,  the 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture,  the  profits  that  are  derived  from  it  in 

*  We  have  already  given  the  saving  to  the  pmdvcer  by 
Neilson's  invention  ;  and  we  ought  also  to  have  men- 
tioned the  saving  to  the  consumer.  The  following  mod- 
erate estimate  has  been  made  of  this  last  saving.  It 
refers  to  a  previous  statement  on  the  subject,  which,  hov/- 
ever,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  : — "There  is  one  feature 
in  mv  former  statement  which  might  have  been  more 
forcibly  brought  out,  as  marking  the  great  benefit  which 
the  country  in  general  has  derived  from  the  application 
of  heate  1  air  in  the  smelting  of  iron.  It  would  be  ob- 
served, that  I  gave  the  .January  prices  (as  being  usually 
the  lowest)  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  average 
rate  for  the  first  ten  years,  1821  to  i830  inclusive,  when 
cold-blast  was  in  operation,  is  £7,  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  while 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  1835  to  1844,  inclusive, 
under  hot-hhisl,  is  £3, 17s.  6d.,  giving  a  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumers of  Scotch  pig-iron  of  no  less  than  £3,  5s.  per  ton. 
Supposing  the  make  to  have  been  equal  to  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  am  persuaded  this 
is  not  far  from  the  mark — the  saving  of  cost  to  the  coun- 
try amounts  to  £3,250,000,  on  the  article  of  iron  made  in 
this  quarter,  besides  the  impetus  which  it  has  given  to 
every  branch  of  trade  where  iron  is  consumed."' — Corre- 
spnndevce  of  Mining  Journal,  8/h  February,  1845. 

t  "  The  great  iron  works  of  Gartsherrie,  Snrnmerlee, 
Calder,  Dun  i yvan,  and  Chape]  Hall,  receive  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ironstone  from  Rochsilloch,  the  properly  of  Sir 
William  Alexander.  The  black  band  here  yields  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  output  at  Rochsilloch  alone 
is  4.500  tons  per  month,  and  the  annual  income  to  the  pro- 
prietor is  about  £l2,600  per  annum,  from  a  property 
which,  if  only  let  for  tillage,  would  only  yield  a  few  hun- 
dreds per  annum." — New  Siat.  Account  of  Scotland — 
Ijannrkshire. 

t  Evidence  in  Baird's  Trial. 
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all  quarters,  and  the  whirl  of  speculation  in  which 
we  are  involved,  we  ar»3  apt  to  overlook  the  con- 
dition of  the  colliers  and  miners,  upon  whose  labor 
all  is  dependent. 

*'  These  subterraneous  laborers  pursue,  with  in- 
cessant toil,  their  invaluable  occupation,  A  shaft 
is  sunk,  wide  excavations  are  opened  up,  and  tier 
above  tier  are  formed  at  various  depths  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  sometimes  below  the  bed 
of  a  river,  or  of  the  ocean  itself,  a  succession  of 
extensive  streets  are  seen  to  penetrate  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  so  that,  in  a  tract  of  country  which 
for  ag;es  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  unproduc- 
tive waste,  numerous  villages,  with  their  busy 
throng  of  inhabitants,  find  an  existence  which 
would  never  have  been  theirs  but  for  the  fruitful 
source  of  wealth  that  is  yielded  by  the  coal  (and 
iron)  mines.  And  thus  it  happens  in  many  parts 
of  this  industrious  and  enterprising  country,  that  a 
dense  population  are  making  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  to  resound  with  the  pickaxe  below,  while  the 
surface  is  opened  by  the  plough  above,  or,  it 
may  be,  is  furrowed  by  the  rapid  keels  which  bear 
abroad  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain."* 

In  Scotland,  the  mining  population  here  referred 
to  has  long  been  in  the  most  degraded  condition. 
Prior  to  1775  the  colliers  were,  by  the  common 
law  of  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  slavery.  They,  and 
their  wives  and  children,  were  the  property  of 
their  master,  and  were  transferrable  with  the  coal- 
work  in  the  same  way  as  the  slaves  on  a  West 
India  estate  were — (till  the  Abolition  Act  was 
passed) — transferrable  on  a  sale  of  the  estate. 
This  slate  of  things  was  changed  in  1775,  by  an 
act  which  declared  them  "  free,"  and  found  them 
entitled  to  "  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  rights  and 
immunities,  with  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects "  But  the  spirit  of  the  act  was  destroyed  by 
its  restrictions  and  regulations  ;  and,  in  1799, 
another  statute  had  to  be  passed,  enacting  that 
"  all  the  colliers  in  Scotland  shall  be  free  from 
their  servitude." 

This  legal  manumission,  however  desirable  as  a 
preliminary,  could  not  produce  social  reformation  ; 
and,  as  no  ameliorating  measures  followed  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  and  educational  position  of  the 
miner,  he  remained  substantially  the  same  man 
when  free  that  he  was  when  a  slave  ;  and  he  still 
continues,  in  a  great  measure,  unchanged.  The 
mining  population  of  Coatbridge,  the  focus  of  the 
Lanarkshire  works,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Tancred  in  his  Report  to  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commissioners,  dated  31st  July,  1841  : — 

"  At  Coatbridge,  where  a  large  portion  of  this 
population  has  been  located  within  the  last  ten 
years,  no  church  or  clergyman  has  been  supplied 
them  till  very  recently,  when  a  church  was  erected, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  one  out  of  the  numerous 
employers  of  labor  in  the  district.  There  is  also  a 
Relief  Church,  provided  also  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. These  efforts  come,  of  course — as  must 
always  be  the  case  so  long  as  things  of  this  im- 
portance are  left,  as  now,  to  accident  and  chance 
— too  late.  In  the  mean  while,  a  population  has 
been  growing  up,  immersed  more  deeply  than  any 
I  have  met  with  in  the  most  disgusting  habits  of 
debauchery.  I  feel  that  my  powers  of  description 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  convey  the  feeling  in- 
spired by  a  visit  to  these  localities.  The  able 
report  of  Mr.  Tremenheere  upon  the  state  of  the 
districts  about  Newport,  in  South  Wales,  in  which 
the  Chartist  riots  broke  out,  would  apply  not  in- 

*  Dr.  Colquhoun. 


aptly  to  the  state  of  things  about  Coatbridge  and 
x\iidrie.  Everything  that  meets  the  eye  or  ear 
tells  of  slavish  labor  united  to  brutal  intemperance. 
At  night,  ascending  to  the  hill  on  which  the  Es- 
tablished Church  stands,  the  groups  of  blast-furna- 
ces on  all  sides  might  be  imagined  to  l»e  blazing 
volcanoes,  at  most  of  which  the  smelting  is  con- 
tinued Sundays  and  week  days,  by  day  and  night, 
without  intermission.  By  day  a  perpetual  steam 
arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  where 
it  receives  the  waste  water  from  the  blast  engines 
on  both  sides  of  it  ;  and  railroads,  traversed  by 
long  trains  of  wagons  drawn  by  locomotive  en- 
gines, intersect  the  coimtry  in  all  directions,  and 
are  the  cause  of  frequent  accidents,  into  which,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  no  inquiry  is  made." 

Since  1841,  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable 
picture  which  the  Commissioners'  Report  dis- 
closed, a  great  legislative  improvement  has  been 
introduced,  whereby  all  females  are  prohibited 
from  working  in  coal  or  ironstone  mines ;  thus 
securing  to  the  rising  generation  the  ofportunity 
of  maternal  care  which  they  did  not  previously  en- 
joy. And,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere, the  inspector  appointed  under  the  act, 
its  provisions  are  in  course  of  being  vigorously 
enforced. 

But  no  mere  legislative  enactments  will  cure  the 
social  evils  that  exist  in  the  mining  districts.  The 
true  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  proper  relation 
being  established  betwixt  the  "  employer"  and  the 
"  employed  ;"*  and  to  this  object  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere, who  is  evidently  a  most  superior  man,  has 
been  directing  his  energies. 

The  work  is  a  difficult  one  to  accom|'lish,  owing 
to  the  miner's  entire  want  of  training.  What  may 
be  the  slate  of  the  next  generation,  after  the  recent 
legislative  measures  have  had  time  to  operate,  no 
one  can  tell.  But  the  miner  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration is  a  sad  instance  of  the  effects  of  neglect. 
Scarcely  was  he  born  before  he  was  removed  from 
the  charge  of  his  mother,  (who  returned  to  her 
work  in  the  collieries,)  and  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  stranger.  There  was  no  room,  therefore,  for 
the  exercise  of  the  parental  affections.  At  the 
age  of  five,  six,  or  seven,  the  child  was  sent  into 
the  pits,  and  employed  as  a  "  trapper*'  in  the  dull 
and  monotonous  duty  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
doors  which  regulate  the  ventilation  of  the  mines. 
When  he  was  a  few  years  older,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  dragging,  by  a  chain  attached  to  his 
leg,  or  by  pushing  before  him,  the  trucks  of  coal 
from  the  place  where  it  is  wrought  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  By  fourteen,  he  was  a  "  half  man," 
employed  in  assisting  the  working  colliers  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eigiiteen,  he  was  invested 
with  the  full  status  of  a  collier  or  miner.  By  the 
age  of  forty-five,  he  is  an  old  man,  scarcely  fit  for 
his  laborious  occupation. 

Add  to  all  this  that  his  labor  is  underground — 
that  he  begins  his  work  at  four  in  the  morning — 
has  no  regular  hours  for  meals — no  comfortable 
home — no  correct  notion  of  personal  cleanlinessf 

*  An  admirable  little  tract,  with  this  title,  written  in  a 
calm  and  kindly  spirit,  was  pnlilishcd,  some  time  since, 
by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  ;  hiU  such  is  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  miners,  that  they  Avill  not  read  it 
with  temper,  and  they  universally  denounce  its  simple 
truths. 

t  "  By  the  strange  infatuation  of  a  deep-rooted  and 
nearly  universal  prejudice,  the  collier  believes  that  it 
weakens  him  to  wash  his  hack.  The  consequence  is,  that 
not  one  collier  in  500  ever  washes  his  whole  person,  un- 
less he  may  chance  to  have  opportunities  of  halhing  in 
summer,  to  which,  by  the  bye,  he  does  not  attribute  any 
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— and  is  liable  every  day  to  be  carried  off  by  a 
thousand  accidents* — and  who  will  wonder  that  he 
is  destitute  of  education,  of  reflection,  and  of  pro- 
vident habits — ignorant  of  the  relation  betwixt 
wages  and  capital — despotic  in  his  control  over  the 
free  labor  of  his  fellow-workmen — easily  duped 
into  combinations  and  strikes — and  the  creature  of 
sensuality  and  intoxication  ! 

It  makes  one  shudder  to  contemplate  a  manufac- 
turinsr  population  composed  of  such  individuals. 
Their  underground  occupation  removes  them  from 
all  association  and  sympathy  with  other  classes  of 
laborers.  They  constitute  a  separate  class  of  their 
own  ;  and  the  frequent  disturbances  in  the  mining 
districts  show,  that  unless  great  improvements 
take  place,  we  have  a  volcano  in  our  social  sys- 
tem, which,  did  its  full  force  break  out,  could  be 

ill  effects,  though  he  fears  injury  from  his  using  water  to 
bis  back  in  the  common  process  of  washing.  The  collier, 
as  a  general  rule,  when  he  comes  home  from  his  day's 
labor,  as  Mack  from  head  to  foot  as  the  coal  he  has  iieen 
working,  sits  down  on  a  stool  before  the  fire  and  washes 
his  face,  iieclc,  and  breast,  his  arms  and  his  shoulders,  and 
his  legs  up  to  his  knees — often  not  so  far ;  he  washes  his 
head  on  Saturdays.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  person 
remains  untouched  by  water.  I  found,  during  casual 
visits  to  their  cottages  from  lime  to  time,  after  the  hours 
<tf  labor,  some  hundreds  of  men  in  the  act  of  washing  ; 
the  backs  of  every  one  of  them  were  quite  black,  and 
every  one  gave  the  same  reason,  in  the  same  words,  for 
not  washing  his  back,  namely,  'that  it  would  weaken 
it.'  " — Trent enheere's  Report,  1844. 

*  The  accidents  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  occasion 
about  2500  deaths  in  a  year.  At  every  explosion  from 
1743  to  1845,  there  have  been,  on  an  average,  13  lives  lost. 
The  Minins^  Journal  keeps  a  weekly  record  of  these 
accidents  ;  and  the  following  is  its  catalogue  for  a  week, 
taken  at  random,  in  February  last : — 

"  Mine  Accidents. 

"  Bent  Grange,  Oldham. — H.  Stochley  was  killed  from 
injuries  of  the  spine,  caused  by  an  unnecessarily  rapid 
winding  of  a  carriage,  which  was  pulled  over  him.  At 
the  same  colliery,  (belonging  to  T.  Butterworth,  Esq.,) 
J.  Spurr  got  into  so  narrow  a  passage,  that  a  wagon  in 
passmg,  crushed  him  to  death. 

^^ Ilkeston,  Derbyshire. — P.  Bostock  was  killed  by  part 
of  the  workings  falling  on  him  in  a  colliery  in  which  he 
was  employed.. 

"  Coltness  Iron  Company,  near  Shotfs. — As  three  men 
and  a  boy  were  descending  one  of  this  company's  pits,  the 
belt  chain  caught  hold  of  the  bucket,  ana  upset  it,  pre- 
cipitating them  all  to  the  bottom.  The  men  were  killed, 
but  the  boy  was  miraculously  saved. 

"Tjonq-ton,  Staffbrdshire.^ As  W.  Hannaby  (eleven 
years  of  age)  was  pushing  a  corfe  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
to  be  lowe-red  into  the  mine,  it  got  beyond  his  control, 
when  both  fell  down  the  shaft,  ninety  yards  deep.  The 
boy  was  killed. 

"B-dleswodden  Mine. — A  large  '  scale'  of  ground  fell 
on  and  seriously  injured  T.  Leggo,  while  at  work. 

"  JVijndham  Pit',  Cleator  Moor.—D.  Lash  and  J.  Wil- 
kinson have  died  from  the  effects  of  injuries  received  by 
an  explosion  at  this  pit. 

"Plean  Colliery,  Stirling-— As  D.  Forsyth  and  his  son 
were  undermining  a  large  piece  of  coal,  it  suddenly  parted 
from  the  roof,  and  falling  upon  the  son,  killed  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  father. 

"  Woodhead  Lead  Mines. — A  poor  boy,  named  Murray, 
fell  down  a  sump,  thirty-six  feet  deep,  and  was  seriously 
injured. 

"Thistleyfield,  Butterworth,  Lancashire. — Two  young 
men  were  killed  while  employed  in  a  coal-pit. 

"Pii-^rove  Colliery,  Middleton. — As  three  brothers 
were  descending  Messrs.  Knowles'  pit,  Milnmo,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  head  stocks  giving  way,  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  an  ascending  tub,  and  were  thrown  out,  two 
being  killed. 

"M'lrgam  Colliery,  near  Pyle. — An  explosion  of  fire- 
damp took'place  here  yesterday  week,  but  the  men,  with 
one  exception,  fortunately  escaped,  by  throwing  them- 
selves upon  their  laces  into  the  water  running  through  the 
works.  J.  Jones,  being  more  exposed  than  the  rest,  was 
much  burned  by  the  ignited  damp." 


restrained  neither  by  reason  nor  law,  and  might 
materially  disturb  the  framework  of  society. 

These  improvements  the  legislature  are  wisely 
encouraging.  But  it  is  with  the  capitalists — the 
employers — that  the  responsibility  must  rest  of 
carrying  them  fully  out.  Were  the  capitalists 
joint-stock  companies,  we  would  expect  to  meet 
with  difficulties  in  doing  this  ;  but  it  should  be  dif- 
ferent with  private  individuals,  who  can  devise  and 
carry  out  their  plans  unfettered ;  and  almost  the 
whole  mining  works  of  the  country  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals. 

The  improvements  necessary  will  be  seen  from 
a  perusal  of  the  commissioners'  reports,  and  the 
evidence  appended.  We  have  no  space  at  present 
to  analyze  these  valuable  documents  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing occur  to  our  recollection  as  some  of  the 
most  useful  suggestions  : — 

(1.)  The  masters  should  abolish  the  truck  sys- 
tem, and  give  fair  effect  to  the  act  which  prohibits 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  in  few  instances  have 
they  done  so  ;  and  although  the  reasons  given  for 
its  continuance  are  plausible  (such  as  the  distance 
of  works  from  markets,  &c.)  it  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer that  the  legislature,  after  due  investigation, 
considered  the  system  bad  as  a  whole,  and  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  it.  A  ny  evasion  of  that  statute 
leads  the  miners  to  suppose  that,  while  laws  can 
be  enforced  to  the  letter  where  he  is  concerned,  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  rich.  Such  an  idea  will  be 
removed  from  his  mind  by  the  master  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Truck  Act. 

(2.)  The  iron  furnace  should  not  be  blown  upon 
Sundays,  except  in  so  far  as  absolutely  necessary. 
This  has  been  successfully  tried  at  many  works, 
and  the  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  district 
around. 

(3.)  The  schools  and  churches  which  many  of 
the  iron-masters  are  establishing  in  their  districts, 
should  have  teachers  and  clergymen  not  merely  of 
high  attainments,  but  of  enthusiastic  dispositions, 
whose  ardor  will  lead  them  to  leave  no  effort  un- 
tried for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the 
population  ; — and  the  masters  or  their  managers 
should  personally  take  an  interest  in  the  schools,  by 
visiting  them  statedly,  and  in  other  ways. 

(4.)  The  construction,  ventilation,  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  dwellings  of  the  miners  is  the  next  im- 
portant point ;  and  its  beneficial  effect  will  best  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  stale  of  matters,  in  that 
respect,  at  a  colliery  in  Ayrshire. 

"  The  colliery  in  question  is  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire.  It  has  been  in  existence  many 
years,  and  has,  for  the  last  forty  years,  been  under 
one  management — that  of  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Mount, 
his  grace's  agent.  It  employs  about  120  families 
of  colliers.  These,  instead  of  being  crowded  to- 
gether in  long  rows  of  cottages,  of  fifty  or  sixty 
each  (where  the  contamination  of  bad  example 
quickly  spreads  to  the  whole,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  well  disposed  in  keeping  their  homes  neat, 
and  their  children  clean  and  well  behaved,  are  in- 
creased,) are  separated  in  groups  of  five  or  six 
houses  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  each  other,  each  with  its  plot  of  garden- 
ground.  No  dogs  or  poultry  are  allowed  to  be  kept, 
and  other  arrangements  are  made  for  comfort,  pro- 
priety, and  cleanliness,  around  the  houses.  Where 
so  few  are  collected  together,  there  is  obviously  a 
better  chance  of  order  and  harmony,  and  a  mutual 
regard  for  each  other's  convenience  and  comfort. 
Things  offensive  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  best 
among  them  are  more  easily  kept  down,  and  what 
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is  reasonable  and  judicious  is  more  readily  estab- 
lished by  the  force  of  a  sound  public  opinion. 
Substantial  comfort,  order  and  cleanliness,  pre- 
vailed within  and  around  these  cottages."* 

Such  neatness  and  tidiness  in  the  cottages  of  the 
workmen  will  aid  also  in  promoting  habits  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  wiiich  should  be  encouraged  by 
providing  abundant  supplies  of  water  conveniently 
situated. 

(5.)  Another  great  point  would  be,  to  extend 
the  cimlracts  with  the  workmen,  and  the  period  of 
occupation  of  their  dwellings,  beyond  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  which  is  the  general  period,  to  six 
months  or  a  twelve  month.  At  present,  the  work- 
man is  liable  to  be  turned  adrift,  without  work  or 
house,  upon  fourteen  days  or  a  month's  warning. 
He  is,  therefore  constantly  unsettled.  But,  by  en- 
gaging him  for  a  longer  period,  his  habits  would 
become  more  settled,  and  he  would  be  more  open 
to  suggestions  for  his  improvement. 


(6.)  Everything  should  be  done  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  mines,  and  to  take  away  the  notion  from 
the  workman  that  nobody  cares  for  him — a  notioa 
that  is  not  without  foundation,  when  a  coal-master 
could  say,  without  emotion,  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him  how  many  workmen  were  killed, 
as  he  could  get  plenty  of  others. 

(7.)  No  exertion  should  be  spared  to  introduce 
and  encourage  savings'  banks,  benefit  societies, 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  other  such  institu- 
tions, into  the  mining  districts,  so  as  to  foster  habits 
of  providence  and  intelligence. 

And,  finally,  the  spirit  in  which  all  of  these  im- 
provements would  require  to  be  set  agoing  or  car- 
ried on,  should,  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  words,  be  a 
"  course  of  kind,  forbearing,  paternal,  and  gener- 
ous treatment,"  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  "  thus 
uniting  their  people  to  themselves  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  confidence  and  good  will." 


To  THE  Humane — Hard  Case. — The  present 
appeal  to  the  kind-hearted  public  is  made  by  the 
friends  of  a  decayed  gentleman,  who  has  seen  bet- 
ter days.  The  applicant,  Mr.  Dan,  was  formerly 
in  affluent  circumstances,  but  was  unfortunately 
induced  to  connect  himself  with  a  speculation  called 
Repeal ;  the  utter  failure  of  which  has  brought 
him  into  his  present  difficulties.  Mr.  D.  has  lately 
been  deriving  a  precarious  subsistence  from  an  in- 
come of  only  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  ! 
chiefly  given  by  the  poorest  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  will  lessen  even 
this  small  pittance.  The  applicant  is  now  reduced 
to  travel  with  four  horses,  and  can  afford  to  enter- 
tain no  more  than  thirty  persons  every  day  at  his 
public  table  ;  and  though  his  friends  in  Ireland  now 
and  then  give  him  a  meal,  yet  it  must  be  evident  to 
any  gentleman  that,  to  keep  a  pack  of  harriers,  to 
maintain  three  establishments,  and  the  expense  of 
making  his  affecting  case  known  through  the 
newspapers,  must  make  him  even  more  dependant 
than  formerly  on  the  charity  of  the  public. 

As  to  his  character,  Mr.  D.  begs  to  refer  to  his 
old  friends.  Whig  &  Co.;  also  to  the  gaoler  at  the 
penitentiary,  and  the  Times''  commissioner ;  by 
whom  the  smallest  donations  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived for  him  ;  as  also  by 

J.   TuAM,  Esq.  SOBRIEN. 

And  at  the  Conciliation  Hall. — Punch. 

The  First  Man  of  the  Day. — The  next  edi- 
tion of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  will  be  dedica- 
ted to  the  immortal  VViddicomb,  in  grateful  return 
for  some  new  facts  he  has  communicated  to  the 
author.  They  relate  principally  to  the  fiict  of  the 
moon  of  the  Colosseum  being  a  slice  of  the  one  he 
recollects  when  he  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome. — Punch. 

Saxon  Revenge. — "  England's  weakness," 
says  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  is  Ireland's  opportunity." 
We  would  reverse  the  maxim.  Ireland's  weak- 
ness is  the  opportunity  of  England  ;  and  we  hope 
that  England  will  take  it — to  help  her.  When  her 
potatoes  are  gone  let  us  give  her  bread.  But  let 
us  take  special  care  that  it  shall  be,  literally, 
bread.  Let  us  relieve  her  in  kind;  but  not  trust 
her  with  a  penny  of  cash  ;  at  least  while  her  Agi- 
tator keeps  a  begging  box. — Punch. 

*  Tancbed's  Report,  1845. 


The  Iron  Market. — The  demand  for  iron  for 
the  railroads  is  being  sensibly  felt  in  the  feverish 
state  of  saucepans,  which  have  risen  to  an  alarming 
height  within  the  last  few  weeks.  A  good  tea- 
kettle, which  was  quoted  in  the  New  Cut  as  low 
as  ninepence,  a  month  ago,  has  rushed  up  to  a 
shilling  without  the  coupon,  that  is  to  say,  with  no 
lid  to  it.  The  buoyancy  in  gridirons  has  been 
quite  frightful  ;  for  their  resemblance  to  railway 
lines  has  made  them  the  object  of  competition 
among  various  companies.  Pokers  were  dreadfully 
firm,  without  the  smallest  probability  of  their  yield- 
ing ;  and  there  being  no  chance  of  their  giving 
way,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  activity.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  pokers,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle stirring ;  for  irons  were  flat,  and  people  seemed 
afraid  of  burning  their  fingers.  A  little  was  done 
in  frying-pans  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but 
there  was  no  disposition  to  play  for  a  very  great 
stake,  as  there  formerly  used  to  be. — Punch. 

ON    THE    OLD    YEAR. 

"With  mournful  tone  I  hear  thee  say, 

"  Alas,  another  year  hath  sped !  " 
As  if  within  that  circlet  lay 

Life's  garland  dead. 

Vain  thought !  Thy  measure  is  not  Time's; 

Not  thus  yields  life  each  glowing  hue ; 
Fair  fruit  may  fall — the  tendril  climbs, 

And  clasps  anew. 

Time  hath  mute  landmarks  of  his  own  ; 

They  are  not  such  as  man  may  raise ; 
Not  his  the  rudely  number'd  stone 

On  life's  broad  ways. 

The  record  measuring  his  speed 

Is  but  a  shadow  softer  spread — 
A  browner  leaf — a  broken  reed, 

Or  mildew  shed. 

And  if  his  footfall  crush  the  flower. 
How  sweet  the  spicy  perfume  springs ! 

His  mildew  §tain  upon  the  tower 
A  glory  brings. 

Then  let  the  munnuring  voice  be  still, 
The  heart  hold  fast  its  treasure  bright ; 

The  hearth  glows  warm  when  sunbeams  chill ; 
Life  hath  no  night. 

Blackivood. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
DUTCH   ANNA. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  outhreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  the  humble  heroine  of  this  story 
made  her  appearance  in  my  native  village.  Dutch 
Anna  (for  so  she  was  called  by  the  country  people) 
was,  as  the  name  implies,  a  native  of  Holland  ; 
and  at  that  time  she  might  be  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  She  was  of  the  middle  size,  stoutly 
and  firmly  built,  with  a  round,  good-humored  face, 
dark  hair,  clear,  honest-looking  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  which,  though  wide,  was  expressive  of  de- 
cision and  firmness.  Her  dress,  which  never 
varied  in  style,  consisted  of  a  colored  petticoat  of  a 
thick  woollen  material,  a  short  bed-gown  of  striped 
cotton,  confined  round  the  waist  by  the  strings  of  a 
snow-white  apron,  a  close-fitting,  modest  cap,  un- 
derneath the  plaited  border  of  which  appeared  her 
glossy  hair,  neatly  braided  over  her  low,  broad 
forehead  ;  add  to  this  a  pair  of  well-knit  stockings, 
which  the  shortness  of  her  petticoats  afforded 
ample  opportunity  of  admiring,  with  heavy  wooden 
shoes,  and  you  have  a  complete  picture  of  Dutch 
Anna's  costume.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the 
prejudice  entertained  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
against  foreigners  was  much  greater  than  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  means  of  communication 
between  different  countries  are  so  much  improved, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  shown 
the  unreasonableness  of  regarding  with  distrust 
and  contempt  those  of  our  fellow-creatures  who 
have  been  born  in  a  different  climate,  and  trained 
in  different  customs  to  our  own.  It  may  therefore 
be  readily  imagined  that  Anna  was  for  a  time  re- 
garded with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  for  the  very 
reason  which  ought  to  have  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy and  good- will  of  her  neighbors — "  that  she 
was  a  stranger  in  the  land."  Her  mode  of  life 
perhaps  increased  the  prejudice  against  her.  Re- 
specting the  reason  of  her  voluntary  exile,  she  pre- 
served a  studied  silence ;  though  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  persecution  she  endured  from  her 
own  family  on  the  subject  of  religion  was  the 
principal  cause.  Our  village  adjoined  a  populous 
manufacturing  district,  and  Anna,  having  been 
accustomed  to  such  occupation,  soon  obtained  em- 
ployment. Being  a  person  of  a  peculiarly  reserved 
and  serious  turn  of  mind,  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  living  in  lodgings  ;  and  as  she  was  not 
able  to  furnish  or  pay  the  rent  of  a  cottage,  she 
hired  for  a  trifling  sum  an  old  lonely  barn  belong- 
ing to  my  father,  who  was  a  small  farmer,  ar;d, 
with  the  labor  of  her  own  hands,  managed  to  put 
it  into  a  habitable  condition.  The  furniture  of  this 
rude  dwelling  was  simple  enough,  consisting  of  a 
bed  of  clean  straw,  a  round  deal  table,  and  two 
three-legged  stools.  The  whitewashed  walls  were 
ornamented  wdth  colored  prints  on  Scripture  sub- 
jects, framed  and  glazed  ;  and  a  small  looking- 
glass,  placed  in  a  position  to  secure  the  best  light 
afforded  by  the  little  window,  completed  the  deco- 
rations. Various  were  the  conjectures  formed  by 
the  villagers  respecting  this  inoffensive  though 
singular  woman  ;  and  many  were  the  stories  cir- 
culated, all  tending  to  keep  alive  the  prejudice  her 
eccentricities  were  calculated  to  excite. 

A  casual  circumstance,  which  led  to  my  be- 
coming obliged  to  Anna,  at  length  enabled  me  to 
overcome  the  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  our 
neighbor  was  regarded.  Our  acquaintance  speedily 
ripened  into  friendship  ;  for  with  the  reaction 
natjural  to  the  generous,  I  felt  as  though  I  could 


never  sufficiently  compensate  for  my  former  injus- 
tice towards  her.  Often  in  an  evening  I  would 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and,  taking  my  work  with  me, 
go  to  spend  a  leisure  hour  with  Dutch  Anna ;  and 
on  these  occasions  she  generally  entertained  me 
with  descriptions  of  her  own  country,  and  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants  ;  or  with 
striking  anecdotes  and  incidents  which  had  come 
under  her  own  personal  observation  ;  never  failing 
to  draw  some  useful  moral  or  illustrate  some  im- 
portant truth  from  what  she  related.  She  could 
read  well,  and  write  a  liitle — rare  accomplish- 
ments in  those  days  for  one  in  her  situation  in  life. 
Her  powers  of  observation  were  extremely  acute, 
and  her  memory  retentive  ;  but  what  struck  me  as 
her  most  remarkable  characteristics,  were  her  sin- 
cere and  unaffected  piety,  her  undeviating  truth- 
fulness, and  her  extraordinary  decision  and  fear- 
lessness. When  I  have  said,  on  bidding  her  good- 
night, "  Anna,  are  you  not  afraid  to  be  left  alone 
here  during  the  night,  with  no  one  whhin  calH" 
she  has  replied,  "Afraid,  Miss  Mary!  no;  how 
can  I  feel  afraid,  knowing  myself  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  One  as  great  and  powerful  as  He  is  wise 
and  good?  I  am  never  alone,  for  God  is  ever 
present  with  me."  After  Anna  had  resided  some 
years  in  this  country,  during  which  time  she  had, 
by  her  constant  good  conduct,  gained  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  her,  and,  by  her  good  natme  and 
willingness  to  oblige,  won  the  kindly  feeling  of 
even  the  most  prejudiced,  she  became  anxious  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  native  land  ;  and  as  the  accom- 
modations for  travelling  at  that  period,  besides 
being  few,  were  costly,  she  obtained  letters  of 
recommendation  from  her  employers  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  place  to  friends  residing  in  differ- 
ent towns  on  her  route,  and  set  out,  intending  to 
perform  the  greater  part  of  her  land  journey  on 
foot.  At  tiie  end  of  several  months  she  returned, 
and  quietly  resumed  her  former  mode  of  life.  Not 
till  fully  a  year  after  this  period  did  she  relate  to 
me  an  adventure  which  had  occurred  to  her  on 
her  journey  homewards,  and  which  I  shall  now 
transcribe  : — 

It  was  at  the  close  of  an  autumn  day  that  Anna, 
who  had  been  walking  since  early  morning  with 
scarcely  an  interval  of  rest,  found  herself,  in  spite 
of  her  great  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  some- 
what foot-sore  and  weary  on  arriving  at  the  town 
of .  As  she  passed  along  the  streets,  she  ob- 
served an  unusual  degree  of  bustle  and  excitement ; 
and,  on  inquiring  the  cause,  found  that  a  large 
detachment  of  soldiers,  on  their  way  to  the  conti- 
nent, had  arrived  in  the  town  that  afternoon,  and 
that  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding 
them  accommodation.  This  was  not  very  agree- 
able news  for  iVnna,  tired  as  she  was  ;  however, 
she  pursued  her  way  to  the  house  of  the  clergy- 
man, where  she  had,  in  passing  that  way  before, 
been  hospitably  entertained,  hoping  that  there  she 
might  be  able  to  procure  a  lodging,  however  hum- 
ble. But  in  this  she  was  disappointed  ;  for  though 
the  good  clergyman  and  his  wife  received  her 
kindly,  they  could  not  offer  her  shelter  for  the 
night,  as  they  had  already  more  guests  than  they 
could  conveniently  accommodate.  Anna  would 
have  been  contented  and  thankful  for  a  bed  of 
straw  by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  but  even  this  they 
could  not  give,  as  the  lower  apartments  were 
wanted  by  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
their  beds. 

At  length,  after  some  hesitation,  the  clergyman 
said,  "  I  know  but  of  one  place  where  you  could 
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at  this  time  find  a  lodging.  You  appear  to  be  a 
woman  of  good  courage,  and  if  you  dare  venture, 
you  may  occupy  a  room  in  that  house  you  see 
from  this  window.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  has 
been  so  for  some  years,  as  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted."  Anna  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  saw  through  the  deepening  twilight 
a  large  two-storied  house,  built  of  a  dull  red  brick, 
wiih  stone  copings,  standing  at  some  distance  from 
the  high  road.  The  house  itself  occupied  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground,  being  beautifully  situ- 
ated, with  fronts  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
principal  entrance  was  by  foiding-doors,  half  of 
which  were  glass  ;  and  the  house  was  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  east  by  a  grove  of  trees,  whose 
branches  now  but  thinly  covered  with  leaves, 
waved  mournfully  to  and  fro  in  the  night  wind. 
"  The  last  proprietor  of  that  place,"  continued  the 
clergyman,  "  was  a  vicious  and  depraved  man, 
whose  very  existence  was  a  curse  to  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  dwelt.  At  an  early  age  he 
came  into  possession  of  a  large  property,  which  he 
spent  in  the  gratification  of  every  base  and  lawless 
passion.  His  life,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  one 
unmixed  course  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  impiety,  un- 
redeemed by  one  noble  aspiration,  one  generous, 
unselfish  action.  He  died  suddenly,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  riotous  midnight 
orgies,  and  the  house  has  ever  since  been  deserted. 
It  is  said,  and  believed  by  our  good  townsfolks, 
that  there  he  still  holds  his  revels,  with  fiends  for 
his  companions  ;  and  many  affirm  that  they  have 
heard  the  sound  of  their  unearthly  merriment, 
mingled  with  shrieks  and  wailings,  borne  upon  the 
night  breeze  ;  whilst  the  few  who  have  ventured 
within  its  walls,  tell  of  shapes  seen,  and  sounds 
heard,  which  would  cause  the  stoutest  heart  to 
quail.  For  myself,  I  am  no  great  believer  in  the 
supernatural,  and  have  no  doubt  that  imagination, 
united  to  the  loneliness  of  the  spot,  and  ihe  strange 
freaks  the  wind  plays  through  a  large  uninhabited 
house,  have  originated  reports  which  we  are 
sure  would  lose  nothing  in  the  recital  ;  so  if  you 
are  inclined  to  make  the  trial,  I  will  see  that 
what  is  necessary  is  provided,  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  promise  you  an  undisturbed  night's 
rest." 

Anna,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  remarkable  for 
her  fearlessness  ;  so  she  thanked  the  gentleman 
for  his  proposal,  saying  "  that  she  had  not  the 
least  fear  of  spirits,  good  or  bad  ;  that  the  former, 
if  indeed  they  were  ever  visible  to  mortal  eyes, 
could  be  but  messengers  of  mercy  ;  and  for  the 
latter,  she  could  not  conceive  that  a  Being  infinite 
in  goodness  would  ever  permit  them  to  revisit  this 
earth  for  the  sole  purpose  of  terrifying  and  tor- 
menting innocent  individuals  like  herself;  that  she 
far  more  dreaded  evil  men  than  evil  spirits  ;  and 
that  as,  from  the  estimation  in  which  the  place 
was  held,  she  should  feel  herself  secure  from  them, 
she  would  thankfully  accept  his  offer."  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  and  Anna  had  partaken  of  the  good  sub- 
stantial fare  set  before  her,  she  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  rest,  as  she  v^-as  fatigued  with 
her  day's  journey,  and  wished  to  set  out  again 
early  the  next  morning.  Her  request  was  imme- 
diately complied  with  ;  the  good  clergyman  himself 
insisting  upon  seeing  her  safely  to  her  destination  ; 
when,  having  ascertained  that  proper  provision  had 
been  made  for  her  comfort,  and  told  her  that  re- 
freshment should  be  provided  for  her  early  next 


morning  at  his  house,  he  bade  her  good  night,  and 
left  her  to  repose.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Anna 
proceeded  to  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  her 
apartment.  It  was  a  large,  but  not  very  lofty 
room,  panelled  with  oak,  and  having  two  windows 
looking  across  a  wide  lawn  to  the  main  road.  The 
bright  fire  in  the  ample  fireplace  illuminated  the 
richly-carved  cornice,  with  its  grotesque  heads  and 
fanciful  scroll-work.  It  had  evidently  been  a 
dining-room,  for  some  of  the  heavy  furniture,  in 
the  fi:ishion  of  the  period  in  which  it  had  been  last 
inhabited,  still  remained.  There  were  the  massive 
table  and  the  old-fashioned,  high-backed  chairs, 
with  covers  of  what  had  once  been  bright  em- 
broidery, doubtless  the  work  of  many  a  fair  hand  ; 
but  what  attracted  her  attention  most,  was  a  pic- 
ture over  the  chimneypiece.  It  was  painted  on 
the  wooden  panel  :  ^lerhaps  the  reason  it  had  never 
been  removed,  though  evidetitly  the  work  of  no 
mean  artist.  It  represented  a  scene  of  wild 
revelry.  At  the  head  of  a  table,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  fruits,  with  glasses  and  decanters  of 
various  elegant  forms,  stood  a  young  man  ;  high 
above  his  head  he  held  a  goblet  filled  to  the  brim 
with  wine  ;  excitement  flashed  from  his  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  flushed  the  rounded  cheek  ;  light- 
brown  hair,  untouched  by  powder,  curled  round 
the  low  narrow  forehead  ;  whilst  the  small  sensual 
mouth  expressed  all  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature.  Around  the  table  sat  his  admiring  para- 
sites ;  young  beauty  and  hoary  age,  the  strength 
of  manhood  and  the  earliest  youth,  were  there, 
alike  debased  by  the  evidences  of  lawless  passion. 
With  what  a  master-hand  had  the  painter  seized 
upon  the  individual  expression  of  each  !  There 
the  glutton,  and  here  the  sot ;  now  the  eye  fell  on 
the  mean  pander  or  the  roistering  boon  companion  ; 
now  on  the  wit,  looking  with  a  roguish  leer  upon 
his  fair  neighbor,  or  the  miserable  wretch  maudlin 
in  his  cups  ;  and  again  on  the  knave  profiting  by 
the  recklessness  of  those  around  him.  The  bright 
blaze  of  the  fire  lit  up  the  different  countenances 
with  a  vivid  and  life-like  expression  ;  and  as  Anna 
gazed,  fascinated  and  spell-bound,  her  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  what  she  had  heard  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  last  owner  of  the  place. 
Was  that  youthful  figure,  so  evidently  the  master 
of  the  revel,  a  portrait  of  the  unhappy  man  him- 
self who  had  thus  unconsciously  left  behind  him 
not  only  a  memorial,  but  a  warning.  How  often 
had  the  now  silent  halls  echoed  to  the  brawl  of  the 
drunkard,  the  song  of  the  wanton,  the  jest  of  the 
profane,  the  laugh  of  the  scorner  !  It  was  here, 
perhaps  in  this  very  room,  that  the  dread  hand  of 
death  had  struck  him  ;  here  he  had  been  suddenly 
called  to  account  for  property  misused,  a  life  mis- 
spent. Saddened  by  these  reflections,  she  turned 
from  the  picture,  and  taking  her  Bible  from  her 
bundle,  she  drew  aside  the  tarnished  curtains,  and 
seated  herself  at  one  of  the  windows.  The  moon 
had  by  this  time  risen,  and  was  shedding  her  soft 
light  on  the  peaceful  landscape  without.  The 
beauty  of  the  scene  soothed  her  excited  feelings  ; 
and  as  she  read,  her  mind  resumed  its  accustomed 
serenity.  Closing  her  book,  she  prepared  to  retire 
to  rest,  first  examining  the  doors,  of  which  there 
were  two :  the  one  by  which  she  had  entered, 
opening  into  the  front  hall,  she  found  to  be  with- 
out a  lock,  or  indeed  any  fastening  at  all  ;  the 
other,  leading  in  an  opposite  direction,  she  was  un- 
able to  open.^'  As,  however,  she  was  quite  free 
from  apprehension,  she  felt  no  uneasiness  from  this 
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circumstance  ;  and,  comnfiending-  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  heavenly  Father,  she  composed  herself 
to  rest,  and  soon  fell  soundly  asleep. 

How  long  she  had  slept  she  could  not  tell,  when 
slie  was  awoke  by  what  seemed  to  her  the  confused 
sounds  of  song  and  merriment.  So  deep  had  been 
her  sleep,  that  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
rouse  herself  to  a  recollection  of  her  situation. 
When,  however,  she  had  done  so,  she  raised  her- 
self in  bed,  and  listened  ;  all  was  silent,  save  that 
the  night,  having  become  rather  gusty,  the  wind  at 
intervals  swept  moauingly  round  the  deserted  man- 
sion. The  fire  was  almost  out,  but  the  candle  in 
the  lantern  which  stood  by  her  bedside  shed  a  fee- 
ble light  upon  the  oaken  floor  ;  and  the  moon, 
though  occasionally  overcast,  was  still  high  in  the 
heavens.  Readily  concluding  the  disturbance  to 
have  been  wholly  imaginary,  the  result  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  her  waking  thoughts  upon  her 
sleeping  fancies,  Anna  composed  herself  again  to 
sleep  ;  but  scarcely  had  she  lain  down,  when  the 
same  sounds,  low  at  first,  but  gradually  becoming 
louder  and  more  distinct,  broke  in  upon  the  silence. 
The  noise  appeared  to  her  to  proceed  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  house,  and  came  with  a  kind  of 
muflled  sound,  as  though  doors  of  some  thickness 
intervened.  Peals  of  laughter,  bursts  of  applause, 
snatches  of  song,  crashing  of  glass,  mingled  in  wild 
confusion.  Higher  and  higher  grew  the  mirth, 
louder  and  louder  swelled  the  tumult,  until,  when 
the  uproar  appeared  to  have  reached  its  height, 
there  was  a  pause — a  silence  as  profound  as  it  was 
sudden  and  appalling.  Then  there  rang  through 
the  w^ide  deserted  halls  and  chambers  a  shrill,  de- 
spairing shriek,  whilst  far  and  near,  above,  below, 
around,  rose  mocking  and  insulting  laughter. 
Dauntless  as  Anna  was,  and  firm  as  was  her  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Heaven,  it  would  perhaps 
be  too  much  to  say  that  she  felt  no  quickening  of 
the  pulse,  no  flutterings  and  throbbings  of  the  heart 
as  she  listened.  But  surprise,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  penetrate  the  mystery,  greatly  preponderated 
over  any  feelings  of  alarm,  and  her  first  impulse 
was  immediately  to  endeavor  to  find  her  way  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance.  But  a  moment's  consid- 
eration showed  her  how  foolish  and  imprudent  this 
would  be,  totally  unacquainted  as  she  was  with  the 
house,  and  with  no  better  light  than  the  feeble 
glimmer  of  her  lantern.  If  it  was  the  work  of  de- 
signinsf  persons,  such  a  step  would  be  but  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  danger,  whilst,  if  the  effect  of  super- 
natural agency,  she  could  neither  learn  what  they 
"wished  to  conceal,  nor  shun  what  they  chose  to 
reveal.  She  therefore  decided  upon  passively 
awaiting  the  result  of  her  adventure.  As  these 
thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind,  the 
noise  subsided,  the  laughter  became  fainter  and 
fainter  :  until  at  length  it  died  away,  seemingly  lost 
in  the  distance,  and  silence  once  more  reigned 
around.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  this 
was  again  broken  by  a  noise  resembling  the  rattling 
and  clanking  of  a  chain  dragged  heavily  along, 
which  seemed  to  approach  by  slow  degrees  towards 
her  apartment,  and  as  gradually  receded ;  then 
again  approached,  and  again  receded ;  and  so  on 
several  times,  but  each  time  coming  nearer  than 
before ;  until  at  length  it  paused  beside  that  door 
of  her  room  which  Anna  had  been  unable  to  open. 
Cautiously  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow,  Anna 
endeavored,  with  fixed  and  strained  look,  to  pierce 
the  darkness  in  which  that  part  of  the  room  was 
enveloped ;  but  though  she  could  not  distinguish 
anything,  and  though  no  sound  was  made,  she  be- 


came, with  a  thrill  more  nearly  approaching  terror 
than  she  had  before  experienced,  instinctively  con- 
scious that  she  was  no  longer  alone.  Resolutely 
determined,  however,  not  to  yield  to  feelings  of 
alarm,  Anna  said,  in  a  firm,  unfaltering  voice, 
"  Whoever  or  whatever  you  are  that  thus  disturb 
my  repose  and  intrude  upon  my  privacy,  show 
yourself,  and  name  your  errand,  if  you  want  any- 
thing from  me ;  if  not,  begone,  for  your  attempts 
to  terrify  me  are  vain.  1  fear  you  not."  The  only 
answer  returned  was  a  low  laugh  ;  and  where  the 
moonlight  streamed  in  through  the  partly-drawn 
window-curtain,  there  stood  a  frightfully  grotesque 
figure.  Its  body,  as  well  as  Anna  could  distin- 
guish, resembled  that  of  a  beast,  but  the  head,  face, 
and  shoulders,  were  those  of  a  human  bein^  ;  the 
former,  being  decorated  with  a  horn  over  each 
shaggy  eyebrow.  It  stood  upon  all  fours,  but  the 
front  legs  w^ere  longer  than  those  behind,  and  ter- 
minated in  claws  like  a  bird.  Round  its  neck  an 
iron  chain  was  hung,  which,  as  it  now  slowly  ad- 
vanced, sometimes  in  the  light,  and  sometimes  in 
the  shade,  it  rattled  menacingly.  The  sight  of  this 
creature,  far  from  increasing  Anna's  alarm,  con- 
siderably diminished  it,  and  she  lay  perfectly  quiet, 
steadily  watching  its  movements,  until  it  came 
within  an  arm's  length  of  her,  when,  suddenly 
springing  forward,  she  seized  hold  of  it  with  a  firm 
grasp,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  no  spirit,  for  here  is 
flesh  and  bone  like  myself."  Apparently,  the 
ghost  being  composed  of  too  solid  materials  to  melt 
in  air,  had  no  other  resource  than  to  oppose 
strength  to  strength,  for  it  struggled  vigorously, 
and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  freeing  itself 
from  Anna's  hold.  No  sooner  was  it  at  liberty, 
than  it  made  for  the  door  with  as  much  speed  as 
its  various  encumbrances  would  allow  ;  and  Anna, 
now  completely  roused,  and  forgetting  all  pruden- 
tial considerations  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
hastily  put  on  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  and,  throw- 
ing her  cloak  around  her,  seized  her  lantern  and 
followed.  The  ghost  had,  however,  gained  so 
much  in  advance  of  her,  that  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty she  could  decide  which  way  to  turn,  but, 
guided  by  the  clanking  of  the  chain,  she  went 
boldly  along  a  wide  stone  passage,  and  through 
several  rooms,  opening  one  out  of  another,  until,  just 
as  she  was  again  within  sight,  and  almost  within 
reach  of  the  object  of  her  pursuit,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared :  and  Anna,  in  her  eagerness,  springing 
quickly  forward,  was  herself  the  next  moment  pre- 
cipitated through  an  opening  in  the  floor,  in  her  fall 
breaking  her  lantern.  Fortunately  she  alighted  on 
a  heap  of  straw,  or  the  consequences  might  have 
been  fatal.  As  it  was,  though  bruised  and  stunned 
by  her  sudden  descent,  she  did  not  entirely  lose 
consciousness,  but  was  sensible  of  a  confused  mur- 
mur of  voices  near  her ;  and  as  her  perceptions  be- 
came clearer,  she  was  aware  that  the  tones,  though 
low,  were  earnest  and  angry,  and  that  she  herself 
was  the  subject  of  conversation.  "  I  tell  you  it  is 
the  only  thing  to  be  done ;  so  what 's  the  use  of 
talking  about  it,  you  fool ;"  were  the  first  words 
she  distinguished.  "  But,"  interrupted  another 
voice,  evidently  a  woman's,  "  would  it  not  be  better 
to  wait  and  see?"  "  Death  and  fury,  wait  and  see 
what?"  fiercely  exclaimed  the  first  speaker.  "  If 
she  's  dead,  it  'U  do  her  no  harm  ;  and  if  she  is  n't, 
the  sooner  a  stopper  's  put  in  her  mouth  the  bet- 
ter." Completely  roused  from  her  stupor  by  the 
danger  with  which  she  was  threatened,  Anna 
opened  her  eyes,  and  perceived  that  she  was  in  a 
large  vaulted  cellar,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a 
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small  heated  furnace.  Scattered  about  the  floor, 
and  on  rudely-constructed  work-benches,  as  though 
the  persons  using  them  had  hastily  abandoned  their 
employment,  were  many  curious-looking  tools  and 
machines,  together  with  heaps  of  metal  of  different 
sizes,  and  in  different  stages  of  manufacture,  from 
the  merely  moulded  shape  to  the  finished  shilling 
or  guinea.  Some  half-dozen  or  eight  men  and 
women  were  grouped  together,  amongst  whom  she 
recognized  the  ghost,  not  quite  divested  of  his  mas- 
querade dress.  In  a  single  glance  Anna  perceived 
all  this,  and  it  needed  no  conjuror  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  coiners. 

Fully  sensible  of  the  peril  of  her  situation,  her 
extraordinary  courage  did  not  forsake  her ;  for 
Anna,  though  somewhat  peculiar  in  her  religious 
opinions,  was  perfectly  sincere,  and  even  at  this 
awful  moment  felt  unshaken  confidence  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  Providence.  Though  a  foreigner, 
she  possessed  great  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  her  style,  notwithstanding  its  singular- 
ity and  quaintness,  was  well  calculated  to  overawe 
the  rude  and  lawless  band  into  whose  hands  she 
had  fallen.  With  a  calm  and  steady  gaze  she  met 
the  eye  of  the  rufhan,  who  brandished  his  weapon 
before  her  and  said — "  I  pray  you,  do  not  commit 
this  great  wickedness,  nor  shed  the  blood  of  a  help- 
less woman,  who  has  never  injured  you."  "  Oh, 
come,"  interrupted  the  man  in  a  surly  tone,  "  let 's 
have  none  of  that  gammon,  for  it'll  be  of  no  use. 
If  folks  will  meddle  in  other  folks'  concerns,  they 
must  take  the  consequences  ;  we  're  not  such  fools 
as  to  put  the  rope  round  our  own  necks,  I  can  tell 
you."  "  Nay,  but  hear  what  I  have  to  say,"  re- 
peated Anna,  eluding  the  man's  grasp  as  he  en- 
deavored to  seize  hold  of  her  ;  "  my  coming  here 
was  no  fault  of  my  own,  and  I  promise  not  to  be- 
tray you."  "Oh,  aye,  a  likely  tale,"  said  the 
man  with  a  brutal  lauffh.  "  We  're  all  for  our- 
selves in  this  world,  and  no  mistake  ;  so  we  shall 
just  put  you  where  you  can  tell  no  tales,  old  girl." 
*'  Stop  ;  hear  what  she  has  to  say  :  you  shall ;  you 
must,"  cried  a  young  woman  who  started  up  from 
a  table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cellar,  at  which 
she  had  been  seated,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  during  the  foregoing  colloquy.  "  I  tell 
you.  Jack,"  she  continued,  advancing  into  the 
midst  of  the  group,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the 
man's  arm,  "  you  shan't  touch  that  woman  ;  you 
won't ;  1  know  you  won't.  Bad  enough  you  are 
— we  all  are,  God  knows — but  there  's  no  blood 
upon  our  hands  yet;  and,"  added  she,  lowering 
her  voice,  "  blood  will  speak,  you  know — remem- 
ber y  The  man's  countenance  fell  as  the  girl  ut- 
tered the  last  words  ;  he  relaxed  his  hold  of  the 
knife  ;  and  Anna,  taking  advantage  of  his  indeci-  ! 
sion,  and  the  relenting  expression  she  thought  she  ! 
read  in  the  dark  faces  round  her,  related  her  sim-  \ 
pie  story,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  danger  I 
the  coiners  would  incur  were  she  missing,  and  i 
their  security  in  case  she  was  allowed  to  proceed 
on  her  journey,  after  seeing  her  friend  the  clergy- 
man. Taking  courage  from  the  attention  of  her 
hearers,  she  even  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
them  upon  their  dangerous  mode  of  life,  and  en- 
treated them  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  their  subsist- 
ence honestly. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  after  Anna 
ceased  speaking,  during  which  the  coiners  ex- 
changed with  each  other  looks  of  mingled  admira- 


tion and  astonishment.  At  length  one  of  them, 
who  appeared  to  take  the  lead,  addressing  his 
companions,  said,  "  The  woman  has  spoken  well, 
and  there  is  reason  in  what  she  says.  It  is  true 
enough  that  murder  will  out ;  and  though  she  is 
a  stranger,  she  was  known  to  come  here.  Her 
disappearance  might  excite  suspicion,  suspicion 
would  lead  to  inquiries,  inquiries  to  search,  and 
then  all  would  be  up  with  us  ;  besides,  a  few  weeks 
will  see  us  clear  of  this  place,  if  we  have  luck, 
and  I  think  we  may  trust  her  so  long."  Then 
turning  to  Anna,  he  continued,  "  You  have  a  spirit 
of  your  own,  and  I  like  you  the  better,  and  would 
trust  you  the  sooner  for  it ;  none  but  fools  rely  on 
the  word  of  a  coward,  but  one  who  dare  speak  the 
honest  truth,  without  fear  or  favor,  when  in  peril 
of  life,  is  not  likely  •:>  break  faith,  I  think  ;  so  you 
shall  go  free,  on  condition  that  you  take  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  the  events  of  this 
night  until  six  months  have  passed  ;  by  that  time 
we  shall  have  quitted  not  only  this  neighborhood, 
but  the  country,  and,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 

"  the   ghost  that   has  kept  all  the  men  in  

quaking  after  dark,  like  a  pack  of  frightened  chil- 
dren, will  be  laid  ftrever.  Have  I  said  well,  my 
comrades r'  There  was  a  general  murmur  of 
assent,  and  the  man  continued,  "  Recollect,  then, 
that  if  you  break  your  oath,  your  life  will  be  the 
forfeit:  we  have  means  to  ascertain  and  punish 
treachery  ;  and  should  you  attempt  foul  play,  you 
can  no  more  escape  our  vengeance  than  here  in 
this  lonely  place  you  can  resist  our  power.  Will 
you  swear,  by  all  you  hold  most  dear  and  sacred, 
to  keep  our  secret  inviolable  for  the  time  agreed  ?" 
To  this  proposition  Anna,  as  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved, joyfully  assented,  and  being  conducted  by 
her  strange  acquaintances  back  to  her  sleeping 
apartment,  she  most  gladly,  when  morning  dawned, 
bade  adieu  to  the  scene  of  her  singular  and  alarm- 
ing adventure.  On  arriving  at  the  clergyman's 
house,  she  was  not  sorry  to  find  but  few  of  the 
family  stirring,  as  she  naturally  wished  to  avoid 
much  questioning.  In  answer  to  tfie  inquiries 
which  were  made  as  to  how  she  had  passed  the 
night,  she  said  that  she  had  been  much  annoyed 
and  disturbed  ;  and  though  she  avoided  entering 
into  particulars,  she  strongly  advised  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  try  a  similar  experiment, 
assuring  them  that  she  believed  few  could  pass 
through  what  she  had  done  without  sustaining 
severe,  if  not  permanent  injury  from  it.  Having 
thus,  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  acquitted  her  con- 
science, she  pursued  her  journey.  In  a  few  days 
she  arrived  at  home ;  but  it  was  not  until  several 
months  over  the  time  specified  had  elapsed,  that 
she  related  the  adventure  to  me,  in  order  to  show 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  stories 
told  of  ghosts  and  haunted  houses.  As  Dutch 
Anna  said,  "  Evil  men  have  generally  more  to  do 
with  such  stories  than  e^'il  spirits,  and,  after  all, 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  certain  gentleman  and  his 
agents  more  than  their  due." 


Athenian  Railway. — Railways,  proscribed  at 
Rome,  are  finding  their  way  into  Greece.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  Athenian  railv.-ay  had 
taken  place,  when  the  chief  judge  of  Areopagus  (Mas- 
son)  attended,  and,  in  a  luminous  harangue  of  en- 
couragement, pledged  his  influence  with  the  Greek 
Parliament  and  King  Otho  in  support  of  the  project. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
PHYSIOLOGY    OF    GENIUS. 

It  is  noticed  by  a  writer  who  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  one  fea- 
ture was  nearly  universal  among  the  philosophers 
there  assembled  ;  namely,  a  certain  expansion  of 
the  head,  which  habit  teaches  us  to  connect  on 
all  occasions  with  superior  intellect.  This  is  an 
observation  which  we  have  often  made  at  the  meet- 
ings of  learned  societies  ;  and  we  have  further  re- 
marked, that  the  fact  is  more  frequently  to  be 
noticed  among  men  of  science — as  naturalists,  ex- 
perimental chemests,  &c. — than  among  purely  lite- 
rary men.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  internal 
capacity,  thickness  of  skull  is,  we  apprehend,  no 
mark  of  mind  either  way.  That  of  Buchanan  is  said 
to  have  been  as  thin  as  paper.  On  the  other  han,d, 
the  brain-case  of  Person,  the  first  Greek  scholar  of 
modern  times,  was  discovered  to  be  exceedingly 
thick.  Gall,  on  being  required  to  reconcile  Por- 
son's  tenacious  memory  with  so  thick  a  receptacle 
for  it,  is  said  to  have  replied — "  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  how  the  ideas  got  into  such  a  skull  ;  but 
once  in,  I  will  defy  them  ever  to  get  out  again." 

If  there  be  any  feature  in  which  genius  always 
shows  itself,  it  is  the  eye,  which  has  been  aptly 
called  the  index  of  the  soul.  "  We  have  seen," 
says  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  every  other  j|^rt  of  the  human 
face  divine  without  indications  of  the  spirit  within 
— the  mouth  which  spoke  not  of  the  talent  pos- 
sessed ,  and  the  brow  that  indicated  no  powers  of  the 
capacious  mind — but  we  never  knew  a  superior 
nature  which  the  eye  did  not  proclaim."  The 
Greeks  and  all  the  Oriental  nations  regarded  the 
brightness  of  the  eye  as  a  supernatural  sign.  The 
emerald  eyes  of  their  gods  shone  with  a  mysterious 
splendor  through  the  gloom  of  the  Adytum. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  prevalent  belief,  im- 
posters  have  sought  to  deceive  men  by  an  assumed 
lustre  of  countenance.  Dr.  Leyden  tells  us  that 
Ibn  Makna,  the  founder  of  the  Maknayah  sect,  hid 
himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and  covered  his  fea- 
tures with  a  veil  ;  asserting  that  no  eye  could  en- 
dure the  glory  of  his  countenance.  To  support 
this  deception,  he  prepared  some  burning  mirrors, 
placing  them  in  such  a  situation  that  the  rays  fell 
upon  the  faces  of  those  who  approached  him. 
Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  uncovered  his 
face,  and  directing  his  votaries  to  draw  nigh,  the 
foremost  w^ere  struck  by  the  burning  rays,  and 
retired  exclaiming,  "  We  cannot  look  upon  him, 
but  he  gazes  upon  us."  Many  tender  and  beauti- 
ful things  have  been  said  of  eyes  ;  yet  how  inferior 
to  the  sweet  things  uttered  by  themselves  !  A  full 
eye  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  the  most  expres- 
sive. Such  was  the  eye  that  enchained  the  soul 
of  Pericles.  The  American  writer  Haliburton  de- 
clares he  would  not  give  a  piece  of  tobacco  for  the 
nose,  except  to  tell  when  a  dinner  is  good  ;  nor  a 
farthing  for  the  mouth,  except  as  a  kennel  for  the 
tongue  ;  but  the  eye — "  study  that,"  says  he, 
"  and  you  will  read  any  man's  heart  as  plain  as  a 
book." 

Galileo's  eyes  were  remarkably  penetrating  ;  so 
were  those  of  Linnasus,  which  were  hazel,  and  pos- 
sessed that  exquisite  power  of  vision  which  natur- 
alists arc  generally  noted  for.  Alexander  Wilson's 
eyes  were  quick,  sharp,  and  intelligent,  especially 
when  he  was  engaged  in  conversation.  This  orni- 
thologist visited,  when  in  New  York,  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man," 
and  describes  him  as  possessing  a  Baudolph  kind 


of  face  ;  "  but  the  penetration  and  intelligence  of 
his  eye  bespoke  the  man  of  genius  and  of  the 
world."  Shelley's  eyes  were  noted  for  their 
beauty.  Otway  had  a  thoughtful,  speaking  eye. 
Sir  Huinphrey  Davy  had  "a  glowing  eye,  the 
finest  and  brightest,"  says  Lockhart,  "  that  ever  I 
saw."  Colley  Gibber's  eyes  were  small,  but  all 
vivacity  and  sparkle.  When  reciting  any  great 
deed,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  eyes,  and  his  whole 
countenance,  would  kindle  with  a  congenial  ex- 
pression. A  native  of  Weimar,  describing  Goethe, 
says,  "  his  eyes  were  like  two  lights."  Hazlitt 
had  an  expressive  eye.  Coleridge's  greenish-grey 
eyes  were  very  quick,  yet  steady  and  penetrating. 
Audubon,  speaking  of  Bewick,  says  he  had  "a 
large  head,  with  fine  sparkling  eyes,  placed  far- 
ther apart  than  those  of  any  other  man  that  I  have 
ever  seen."  To  draw  a  phrenological  inference 
from  his  observation,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Be- 
wick possessed,  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  the 
organ  of  form,  which  is  indicated  by  the  breadth, 
between  the  eyes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
the  breadth  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  observable  in  a  celebrated  living 
author,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  eyes  are 
placed  at  an  unusual  distance  apart,  and  their 
spiritual  intensity  of  expression  is  extraordinary, 
being  only  equalled  in  this  respect  by  those  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  which  are  singularly  fine  and  ex- 
pressive, tinged  with  a  watchfulness  and  melan- 
choly which  persecution  has  put  into  them,  but 
without  dimming  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
heart  and  mind  ever  liyht  them  up. 

Many  authors  have  been  remarkable  for  exces- 
sive mildness  of  countenance.  This  was  the  case 
with  Milton.  In  some  very  touching  and  affection- 
ate verses,  Spenser  has  recorded  the  gentle  benig- 
nity of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  countenance,  which 
formed  the  correct  index  of  his  temper.  His  voice 
was  so  sweet  and  agreeable,  that  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries  he  is  styled  nectar-tongued  Sidney. 
The  countenance  of  Kirke  White  was  rendered 
particularly  interesting  by  an  air  of  great  humility 
and  patience. 

Byron  says  nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  good 
birth  as  the  smallness  of  the  hands.  We  believe, 
however,  that  small  hands  are  not  nearly  so  com- 
mon among  noblemen,  especially  those  who  are 
addicted  to  active  field-sports,  as  among  authors, 
whose  fists  are  rarely  employed  in  any  other  work 
but  holding  the  pen,  and  therefore  do  not  attain  to 
a  large  and  muscular  development.  Miss  Costel- 
lo,  describing  Jasmin,  the  poetical  barber,  not  only 
notices  his  "  black  sparkling  eyes,  of  intense  ex- 
pression," but  "his  handsome  hatids."  Mozart, 
though  not  vain  of  having  written  the  "Requiem," 
was  rather  conceited  about  the  proportion  of  his 
hands  and  feet. 

Ugo  Foscolo  has  left  us  a  circumstantial  and 
rather  flattering  description  of  himself,  written  in 
Italian,  ^rom  which  the  following  is  translated  : — 

A  furrowed  brow,  intent  and  deep  sunk  eyes, 

Fair  hair,  lean  cheeks,  are  mine,  and  aspect 
bold; 
The  proud  quick  lip,  where  seldom  smiles  arise ; 

Bent  head  and  fine-formed  neck  ;  breast  rough 
and  cold  ; 
Limbs  well  composed  ;  simple  in  dress,  yet  choice; 

Swift  or  to  move,  act,  think,  or  thoughts  unfold  ; 
Temperate,  firm,  kind,  unused  to  flattering  lies; 

Adverse  to  the  world,  adverse  to  me  of  old. 
Ofttimes  alone  and  mournful.     Evermore 
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Most  pensive — all  unmoved  by  hope  or  fear  : 
By  shame  made  timid,  and  by  anger  brave — 

My  subtle  reason  speaks  ;  but  ah  !  I  rave  ; 
'Twixt  vice  and  virtue,  hardly  know  to  steer  ; 

Death  may  for  me  have  fame  and  rest  in  store. 


Plague  of  Grasshoppers. — Captain  Hag-er,  of 
the  burk  Marcella,  brought  home  a  preserved 
grasshopper,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  as  a 
sample  of  an  immense  field  through  which  he 
sailed  for  five  days.  lie  fell  in  with  the  field  off 
the  Western  Islands,  and  the  presumj)tion  was, 
that  they  were  blown  off  from  Africa.  The  water 
was  heavily  crusted  with  them,  the  grasshoppers 
filling  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  and 
extending  in  the  course  of  the  bark  for  400  miles. 
— Hong  Kong  Register.  ^ 

Maps  in  Relief. — An  ingenious  work  of  art  and 
science,  by  M.  Sene,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  is  exhibit- 
ing in  Paris — and  about  to  be  inspected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  work  rep- 
resents, by  means  of  sculpture  in  wood,  the  chain  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  its  neighboring  mountains,  on  a 
superficies  of  25  square  metres  ; — the  lengths  being 
given  on  a  scale  of  1  in  10,000  and  the  altitudes  of 
1  in  6,000 — and  the  forms  and  colors  of  their  many 
peaks,  all  their  glaciers,  valleys,  water-courses,  cha- 
lets, and  even  their  firs  (no  less  than  500,000  of 
which  are  represented)  being  rendered  with  a  fideli- 
ty that  constitutes,  it  is  said,  a  complete  illusion. 
The  effect  attained  is  pleasantly  described  by  the 
Moniteur  des  Arts : — "  In  the  compass  of  an  hour, 
how  charming  a  journey  may  be  made  under  the 
guidance  of  M.  Sene,  around  this  relief  I  You  ar- 
rive at  Chamouny,  by  Saint-Martin,  or  by  the  Baths 
of  Saint-Gervais,  and  alight  at  the  Priory.  After 
having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  valley,  you 
mount  successively  from  station  to  station — visit  the 
Mer-de-glace — ^pass,  if  you  will,  the  Col  du  Geant — 
climb  Mont  Blanc — nay,  look  down  even  on  this 
"Monarch  of  Mountains,"  by  ascending  a  gallery 
which  is  erected  at  a  little  distance.  The  ascent 
completed,  you  make  what  is  called  the  tour  of  Mont 
Blanc ; — arrived  at  Martiguy,  passing  by  the  Col  du 
Bonhomme,  the  Cul  de  la  Seigue,  the  Allee  Bla?icke 
Courmayeur,  the  hospital  of  Saint  Bernard,  the  Val 
Ferret,  or  the  Val  d'Entremnur.  And,  finally,  from 
Martigny,  you  return  to  Chamouny,  either  by  the 
Tete  Noire,  or  by  the  Col  de  Balme — and  reach  Gene- 
va, by  the  C'd  dJ  Anterne—wiihonl  fatigue  and  with- 
out danger — without  cloud  and  without  rains — and 
at  the  small  outlay  of  two  francs  !  " 

Transit  of  Travellers. — The  "Journal  des  De- 
bats"  publishes  the  following  returns  of  the  move- 
ments of  passengers  between  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent, and  vice  versa,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year : — Boulogne,  55.637  passengers ;  Ostend, 
23,701;  Havre,  15.490;  Calais,  12,603;  Dieppe, 
9,505  ;  Antwerp,  5,589  ;  total,  122,528  passengers. 

The  Mandarin  and  the  English  Lady. — The  de- 
graded position  of  the  females  in  China  is  well 
known.  Nothing  astonishes  the  Chinamep  who  visit 
our  merchants  at  Hong-kong  so  much  as  the  defer- 
ence which  is  paid  by  our  countrymen  to  their  ladies, 
and  the  position  which  the  latter  are  permitted  to 
hold  in  society.  The  very  servants  express  their  dis- 
gust at  seeing  our  ladies  permitted  to  sit  at  table  with 
their  lords,  and  wonder  how  men  can  so  far  forget 
their  dignity.  A  young  English  merchant  recently 
took  his  youthful  wife  with  him  to  Hong-kong,  where 
the  couple  were  visited  by  a  wealthy  mandarin.  The 
latter  regarded  the  lady  attentively,  and  seemed  to 
dwell  with  delight  on  her  movements.  When  she  at 
length  left  tlie  apartment,  he  said  to  the  husband,  in 
his  imperfect  English,  ""What  you  give  for  that 
w^fey  w'ife  yours  ? "     "  Oh,"   replied  the   husband, 


laughing  at  the  singular  error  of  his  visitor,  "  2,000 
dollars."  This  our  merchant  thought  would  appear 
to  the  Chinese  rather  a  high  figure,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken. "  Well,"  said  the  mandarin,  taking  out  his 
book  w^ith  an  air  of  business,  "  'spose  you  give  her 
to  me,  I  give  you  5,000  dollars."  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  young  merchant  was  more  amazed 
or  amused,  but  the  grave  air  of  the  Chinaman  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  refuse  the  offer  with  as  much 
placidity  as  he  could  assume.  The  mandarin  w'as, 
however,  pressing,  and  went  as  high  as  7,000  dol- 
lars. The  merchant,  who  had  no  previous  notion  of 
the  value  of  the  commodity  which  he  had  taken  out 
with  him,  was  compelled  at  length  to  declare  that 
Englishmen  never  sold  their  wives  after  they  once 
came  into  their  possession,  an  assertion  which  the 
Chinaman  was  slow  to  believe.  The  merchant  after- 
wards had  a  hearty  laugh  with  his  young  wife,  when 
be  told  her  that  he  had  just  discovered  her  full  value, 
as  the  mandarin  had  offered  him  7,000  dollars  for 
her. — Liverpool  Albion. 

America  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  men,  in  the 
person  of  the  celebrated  jurist,  Judge  Story  ;  who  died 
at  Boston,  on  the  iOth  September  last.  Judge  Story 
is  well  known,  not  in  England  only,  but  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  by  his  Cormnentaries  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  his  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws,  and  other  legal  works  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. In  his  native  country  he  w^as  more  than  an 
author :  as  one  q^  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  no  less  than  thirty-four  years, 
he  had  a  large  and  important  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and  he  also  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Story  was  born  in  1779  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1798  ;  and,  while  yet  young,  entered  into  the 
practice  of  the  law.  He  was  for  a  short  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature :  in  1811  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Madison,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, in  1820,  he  rendered  important  assistance  in 
revising  the  constitution  of  that  State.  He  was  in 
early  life  the  fellow  student  of  Channing ;  whose 
death  alone  closed  their  friendship. — Spectator. 

The  South  American  Bamboo. — The  guadva,  or 
South  American  bamboo,  abounds  in  many  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  that  continent,  forming |rather  large 
groves  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  This  is  a  gi- 
gantic species  of  cane,  growing  to  the  height  of 
ninety  feet,  and  frequently  even  more,  with  a  beauti- 
ful feathery  appearance.  The  upper  part  bends 
gracefully  downward,  and  is  covered  with  long  slen- 
der branches,  which  spring  from  the  joints,  and  bear 
very  small  light  leaves.  This  cane  is  extremely 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses  and 
bridges,  as  well  as  for  fencing  plantations,  and  sur- 
rounding the  corrals  or  cattle  pens,  as  it  resists  the 
weather  for  many  j^ears.  The  thickest  parts  serve 
for  beams,  posts,  and  rafters.  They  are  also  formed 
into  broad  planks,  by  being  split  open  longitudinally 
Avith  an  axe,  and  spread  out,  by  cutting  through  the 
alternate  joints  at  sufficient  distances  to  allow  of 
their  hanging  together.  In  this  state  they  answer 
very  well  for  roofing  and  for  flooring  the  upper 
story,  which  is  that  which  is  generally  inhabited  in 
the  marshy  district?.  The  guadua  also  serves  for 
making  bedsteads,  tables,  and  benches,  which  are 
both  light  and  neat.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are 
made  of  the  small  branches,  tied  closely  together, 
fastened  with  thin  thongs  of  raw  hide,  and  plastered 
over  with  clay.  The  thickest  canes  being  frequently " 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  are  made  into 
buckets,  by  cutting  off"  joints  for  that  purpose.  Small 
barrels  are  also  made  in  the  same  way.  The  gua- 
dua is  also  in  great  demand  for  building  bridges 
across  the  narrow  rivers  in  the  plains. —  W.  Wittich. 
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The  continental  journals  announce  that,  on  the 
10th  of  last  August,  there  died  at  Delft,  in  Hol- 
land, Charles  Louis,  known  as  the"  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.'" This  individual  presented  one  of  those 
extraordinary  instances  of  doubtful  identity  which 
we  find  scattered  over  ancient  and  modern  biogra- 
phy. The  mystery  of  his  birth  has  not  been 
cleared  up  by  his  death,  and  continues  as  impene- 
trable as  that  of  the  celebrated  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  1791,  Louis  XVL  of 
France  was  overtaken  during  his  attempted  flight 
from  France  at  Varennes,  and  afterwards  dragged 
to  the  prison  of  the  Temple.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  Marie 
Antoinette,  his  sister,  daughter,  and  his  only  son, 
the  dauphin  of  France.  On  the  21st  January, 
1793,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  beheaded  ;  and 
his  son  still  a  prisoner,  was  partially  acknowledged 
as  Louis  XVn.,  though  only  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  age.  This  was  but  a  mockery,  for  his  cap- 
tivity only  became  the  more  close  and  cruel.  He 
was  separated  from  his  mother,  and  handed  over 
to  the  custody  of  one  Simon,  a  ferocious  cobbler, 
and  his  wife,  who,  besides  practising  all  sorts  of 
external  cruelties  on  him,  tried  every  means  to  de- 
moralize his  mind.  When  this  ruffian  was  pro- 
moted to  a  seat  in  the  "  Commune,"  (a  kind  of 
common  council,)  the  royal  prisoner's  hardships 
increased.  He  was  shut  up  in  a  room,  rendered 
totally  dark  both  night  and  day.  In  this  he  was 
kept  for  a  whole  year,  without  once  being  allowed 
to  leave  it  :  neither  was  his  body  or  bed  linen 
changed  during  that  time.  The  filth,  stench,  and 
vermin  amidst  which  the  child  dragged  on  his  ex- 
istence, at  length,  it  is  said,  terminated  it.  On  the 
eve  of  death,  his  persecutors  sent  the  physician 
Dessault  to  see  if  his  life  could  be  prolonged  by 
better  treatment ;  but  the  doctor's  reply  was  that 
it  was  too  late :  nothing  could  save  him  ;  and  his 
demise  was  announced  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1795,  at  the  age  often  years  and  two 
months.  The  national  convention,  which  then 
managed  the  public  affairs,  appointed  a  commission 
to  verify  the  event,  and  the  body  was  opened  by 
two  surgeons,  named  Pelletan  and  Dumangin,  In 
speaking  of  the  remains,  they  describe  them  as  a 
corpse  "  represented  to  us  as  that  of  Charles 
Louis."  The  doctor,  Pelletan,  took  out  (he  heart, 
and  preserved  it  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  which  he  gave 
to  the  deceased's  sister  when  she  had  married  the 
Duke  D'Angouleme.  The  rest  of  the  body  was 
huddled  with  other  corpses  into  a  common  grave 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret ; 
so  that,  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1815, 
when  Louis  XVIII.  desired  that  the  remains  of  his 
predecessor  should  be  disentombed,  they  could  not 
be  distinguished.- 

The  equivocal  wording  of  the  medical  report, 
aided  by  other  suspicions,  caused  an  idea  to  gain 
extensive  currency  that  a  dead  child  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  royal  infant ;  and  that  he  had 
escaped  from  his  jailers  by  a  well-laid  plan,  carried 
out  by  his  partizans.  This  notion  was  so  preva- 
lent, that  we  find,  amongst  the  records  of  the  con- 
vention, a  decree  dated  June  14,  1795 — only  six 
days  after  the  date  fixed  as  that  of  the  young 
king's  death — ordering  him  to  be  sought  for  along 
all  the  roads  of  the  kingdom.    However,  the  better- 
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informed  part  of  the  community  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Louis  XVII.  was  dead  and  buried  ;  and 
from  that  time  till  very  lately,  the  belief  was  never 
effectually  disturbed.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
doubt,  several  impostors  made  their  appearance, 
claiming  to  be  the  prince.  The  first  of  these  was 
one  Hervagaut,  who,  when  discovered  to  be  a 
tailor's  son,  was  condemned  in  1802  to  four  years' 
imprisonment.  In  1818,  Mathurin  Bruneau,  a 
shoemaker,  tried  the  same  trick  ;  but  failing,  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment.  In  short, 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  impostors  have  been  enume- 
rated ;  all  of  whom  pretended  to  be  the  wretched 
young  prince,  returned  from  exile  after  escaping 
from  the  Temple.  The  latest  claimant  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  notice;  and  so  startlingly  do 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  career  coincide 
with  the  short  history  of  the  son  of  Louis  XVL, 
that  many  well-informed  persons  really  believe 
he  was  the  person  he  represented  himself  to  be. 

Between  the  termination  of  Charles  Louis'  im- 
prisonment by  death  or  otherwise,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  individual  on  the  scene,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  several  revo- 
lutions and  counter-revolutions  had  swept  over 
France.  Napoleon 'scarcer  had  begun  and  ended  : 
the  allies  had  seated  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne 
in  the  person  of  Louis  XVHL,  brother  to  Louis 
XVL,  and  uncle  to  his  latest  predecessor , 
Charles  X.  had  succeeded,  and  was  driven  from 
the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which 
seated  Louis  Philippe  on  it  in  his  stead.  All 
these  events  had  taken  place  when  the  story  of  the 
so-called  Duke  of  Normandy  commences. 

On  an  unusually  hot  evening  for  the  season — an 
early  day  in  the  May  of  1832 — a  man  covered  with 
dust,  and  who  appeared  to  be  borne  down  with 
fatigue,  entered  Paris  through  the  barrier  d'Ttalie. 
Still,  he  traversed  the  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital  with 
a  firm  step,  being  a  fine  well-made  man,  apparently 
about  forty-eight  years  old.  On  arriving  at  the 
bridge  of  Austerlitz,  he  crossed  to  the  toll-bar  at 
the  farther  extremity,  and  was  accosted  by  the 
keeper,  an  invalid  soldier,  who  demanded  the  toll. 
Upon  this  he  made  a  sign  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand French  ;  but,  on  the  other  pulling  out  a  sous 
piece,  to  intimate  the  nature  of  his  demand.^  the 
stranger  shook  his  head,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,, 
after  some  hesitation,  drew  forth  a  fine  handker- 
chief, which  he  threw  towards  the  toll-keeper,  and 
hastened  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Boulevard 
Bourbon,  to  P^re  la  Chaise.  He  got  within  the 
gates  just  before  they  were  closed  for  the  night, 
and  concealing  himself  amongst  the  tombs  and 
bushes,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  watchmen.  It 
was  thus  that  the  stranger  passed  his  first  night  in. 
Paris. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  he  was  found, 
too  much  overcome  by  hunger  and  .fatigue  to  rise. 
A  gentleman  accidentally  passing,  observed  and 
pitied  his  condition.  After  supplying  him  with 
some  food,  he  recommended  him  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  a  benevolent  lady  whom  he  named, 
as  she  was  known  far  and  near  for  her  readiness  to 
help  foreigners  in  distress  ;  besides,  she  spoke  the 
German  language  fluently,  the  only  one  the  worn- 
out  traveller  understood.  Acting  upon  thjs  advice, 
he  repaired  to  the  generous  Comtesse  de  R.'s 
residence,  at  No.  16,  Rue  Richer.  She  was  a 
lady  well  stri<;ken  in  years,  and  preserved  an  en- 
thusiastic veneration  for  the  Bourbon  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  having  been  femme  de  chambre  to 
the  son  of  Louis  XVI.     When  the  wretched  way- 
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farer  presented  himself  to  her,  she  naturally  in- 
quired who  he  was.     To  which  he  replied  in  Ger- 
man, "  I  am  Charles-Louis,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
son  of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette."    Upon 
hearing  this  unexpected  reply,  the  good  old  countess 
fainted.     On  recovering  her  senses,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Good  Heavens  !  he  is  the  very  image  of  his  un- 
fortunate  mother!"     On  calmer  reflection,  how- 
ever, she  was  but  half  convinced,  and  determined 
to  put  the  stranger's  identity  to  another  test.    She 
had  kept  as  a  relic  a  little  blue  robe  with  metal 
buttons,  which  was  worn  by  the  royal  infant  when 
she  nursed  him.     This  she  brought  forth  ;  and  the 
stranger  no  sooner   saw  it,  than   he   exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  my  little  coat!"     After  this,  Comtesse  de 
R.  declared  her  belief  that  lie  was  her  prince  to  be 
so  firm  that  she  would  have  died  on  the  scaffold 
rather  than  recant.     Without  hesitation,  she  gave 
up  the  best  apartments  of  her  house  for  his  use 
and  occupation  ;  she  even  offered  for  his  accept- 
ance the  remains  of  her  fortune.     This,  however, 
he  at  once  refused,  asking  no  more  from  her  than 
that  she  would  send  for  a  tailor  to  equip  him  with 
habiliments  more  in  accordance  with  his  preten- 
sions, that  the  tatters  he   then  wore.     This  the 
countess  did,  and  was  not  slow^  in  imparting  to  her 
royalist   friends   of  whom   she  was   the   honored 
hostess.      All    acknowledged    the    extraordinary 
similarity  both  in  person   and  manner  which  the 
stranger  bore  to  the  royal  family.     Some  were 
enthusiastic  believers  ;  others,  with  all  their  legiti- 
mist enthusiasm,   were  skeptical.     Amongst   the 
former  was   a  certain   Monsieur  S.  de   L.,  who 
thought  the  appearance  of  the  "  prince"  a  miracle 
in    reference    to    that    particular     time.      Louis 
Philippe,  when  he  accepted  the  crown  nearly  two 
■years  before,  had  done  so  with  great  apparent  re- 
luctance.    "How  happy  therefore  wdll  he  be," 
said  this  visionary  politician,  "  to  remove  the  bur- 
then of  the  state  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those 
•  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  !"    But  before  so 
curious  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  king  of  the 
French,  the  other  royalists  consulted  M.  de  Talley- 
rand.    He  replied,  with  his  usual  epigrammatic 
irony,  "  There  are  some  people  who  are  born  with 
two  left  hands.     This  is  poor  S.'s  case  :  added  to 
which,  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
world   without    brains."     Upon    this    the   party 
wisely  determined  to  keep  the  "  prince's"  presence 
in  Paris  as  quiet  as  possible.     Another  of  his  ad- 
herents, M.  de  Forbin  Janson,  the  fiery  bishop  of 
Nancy,  suggested  that,  as  the  illustrious  stranger's 
chance  of  the  throne  was  somewhat  remote,  he 
should  enter  the  church,  in  which  the  highest  dig- 
nities awaited  him.     This  was  also  found  to  be 
impracticable  when  Neiindorf  (the  name  by  which 
the  "  prince"  now  declared  he  had  hitherto  been 
known)  revealed  that  he  was  a  married  man,  and 
the  father  of  sis»children. 

The  more  skeptical  part  of  his  adherents  very 
naturally  wished  to  know — supposing  his  story  to 
be  true — how  in  his  early  years  he  escaped  from 
the  Temple  ;  and  when  the  stranger  had  suffi- 
ciently mastered  the  French  language — which  he 
took  but  a  short  time  to  acquire — he  gave  a  most 
circumstantial  and  plausible  account  of  his  early 
'  adventures.  His  narrative  was  carefully  noted 
down  at  the  time,  and,  translated,  consists  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  : — "  I  cannot  be  said  to  have 
•escaped  from  my  jailers,"  he  began,  "  for  I  left  the 
prison  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible.  Some 
time  before  the  day  of  my  supposed  death,  a  roy- 
alist committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 


saving  me.  One  of  these  was  M.  Frott^,  who,  as 
the  pupil  of  my  physician  Dessault,  was  allowed 
free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  Temple.  One  day 
he  entered  my  cell,  motioned  me  to  be  silent, 
seized  me,  and  dragged  me  to  a  cabinet  under  the 
spire  of  the  tower.  A  sick  child  who  had  been 
given  over  by  the  faculty  was  substituted  in  my 
place,  and  he,  dying  two  days  after  (8th  June, 
1795,)  was  buried  as  Louis  XVH.  At  my  sup- 
posed death,  there  being  no  more  prisoners  in  the 
Temple,  all  the  keepers  and  guards  were  with- 
drawn, and  I  was  conducted  outside  the  walls 
without  meeting  a  single  official.  The  ruse,  how- 
ever, got  wind,  and  the  decree  of  the  14th  of  June 
was  the  consequence.  To  frustrate  this,  the  royal- 
ist committee  caused  several  children  to  personate 
me,  imparting  to  the  impostors  several  circum- 
stances connected  with  my  family.  One  they  sent 
to  Bordeaux,  another  to  La  Vendee,  a  third  to 
Germany,  and  so  on.  These  are  the  children 
who,  when  they  became  men,  tried  to  keep  up  the 
character  which  they  had  been  previously  taught 
to  play.  This  explains  the  incredible  number  of 
false  dauphins  who  have  appeared."  He  ended 
by  declaring,  that  when,  in  1814,  the  congress  of 
Vienna  ceded  the  crown  of  France  to  Louis 
XVnL,they  knew  perfectly  well  of  his  existence  ; 
but  the  obligations  the  allies  were  under  to  "  his 
uncle,"  overwhelmed  the  scruples  they  felt  at  in- 
vesting that  prince  with  a  sovereignty  to  which  he 
had  no  title. 

One  thing  appeared  improbable — how  the  as- 
sumed prince  should  have  forgotten  his  native 
language.  He  was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  period 
of  his  leaving  France,  and  spoke  French  as  cleverly 
as  any  other  boy,  if  not  more  so.  How,  then,  did 
he  lose  this  faculty  ?  A  residence  in  Germany, 
even  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  as  thirty-seven 
years,  could  hardly  have  obliterated  the  French 
language  from  his  mind.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  explained,  and,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances, it  served  to  check  the  credulity  of  parties 
half  inclined  to  believe  the  representations  of  M. 
Neiindorf. 

Further  proofs  were  therefore  required  ;  and 
several  were  afterwards  afforded.  The  details  of 
the  first  are  somewhat  singular.  At  this  time 
(July,  1832)  there  lived  in  the  village  of  Gallar- 
don,  at  the  extremity  of  Beauce,  a  peasant  named 
Martin,  who  had  the  reputation  of  receiving  reve- 
lations from  above,  which  he  acquired  so  far  back 
as  1818,  when  Mathew  Bruneau  and  other  spuri- 
ous princes  made  their  appearance.  One  Sunday 
in  that  year,  during  mass,  Martin  saw  a  vision  in 
which  he  said  an  angel  commanded  him  to  get  an 
interview  with  Louis  XVHL,  the  purport  of  which 
should  be  afterwards  revealed  to  him.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  church,  Martin  having 
taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  commenced  his 
journey  on  foot  to  Paris.  On  the  fifth  day  he 
arrived  there,  went  straight  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the 
king.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  told  the 
guards  that  his  mission  was  of  a  celestial  nature ; 
but  they,  not  finding  messengers  from  above  among 
the  list  of  visitors  set  down  in  the  orders  of  the 
day,  handed  poor  Martin  over  to  the  municipal 
authorities,  who  transferred  him  to  the  Bicetre 
lunatic  asylum.  Heie  he  remained  for  some  time, 
during  which  his  exemplary  piety  and  touching 
resignation  attracted  the  attention  at>d  respect  of 
the  principal  physician,  who  often  made  him  the 
subject  of  general  conversation.     At  the  end  of 
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iwo  months  Louis  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and 
actually  consented  to  see  the  harmless  man.  At 
the  interview,  he  imparted  to  the  king  the  sub- 
stance of  a  second  revelation  ;  which  was,  that  his 
majesty's  nephew,  Louis  XVIL,  was  still  alive, 
and  would  return  at  no  distant  period  ;  and  that  if 
the  king  he  addressed  attempted  to  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  the  direst  calamities  would 
follow  ;  amongst  others  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
(of  Rheims)  would  fall  in,  and  crush  every  soul 
taking  part  in  the  rites.  Whether  the  majesty 
of  France  took  any  serious  heed  of  this  enthusi- 
ast's warning,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — Louis  XVIIL  never  ivas  formally 
crowned.  When  Martin  returned  to  his  village, 
he  found  that  the  king  had  bought  the  house  which 
he  rented,  and  presented  it  to  him  to  live  in  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  This,  together  with  his  inter- 
view with  royalty — of  which  he  of  course  made  no 
secret — elevated  the  poor  visionary  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prophet  amongst  the  population  of  that 
part  of  the  country  ;  many  of  whom  indeed  formed 
themselves  into  a  sect  called  Martinists,  and  de- 
voutly expected  the  reappearance  of  the  son  of 
Louis  XVL 

As  these  facts  were  notorious  in  1818,  they  had 
not  been  forgotten  in  1832,  and  it  was  not  at  all 
unnatural  that  the  least  credulous  of  the  Comtesse 
de  R.'s  friends  should  suggest  that  Neundorf 
should  be  shown  to  the  Beauce  prophet.  Accord- 
ingly, in  September,  a  journey  to  St.  Arnould, 
near  Dourdan,  was  undertaken  ;  and  without  say- 
ing who  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  Neundorf 
was  there  confronted  with  Martin.  In  an  instant, 
it  is  said,  the  prophet  recognized  him  as  the  per- 
son he  had  seen  in  his  second  vision  as  Louis 
XVn.  His  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  ;  he  em- 
braced the  "  prince"  with  tears  of  joy,  and  in  the 
evening  the  whole  party  heard  mass  at  the  modest 
little  church  of  St.  Arnould. 

Whatever  effect  this  scene  may  have  had  upon 
Neundorf 's  more  educated  companions,  it  created 
a  prodigious  sensation  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  one  which  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
•'  prince."  The  honest  people  could  not  do  enough 
to  testify  their  delight.  After  his  return  to  Paris, 
they  organized  subscriptions,  in  collecting  which 
the  village  priests  took  the  lead.  Under  their  in- 
fluence the  farmers  and  peasantry  subscribed  not 
only  cash,  but  produce,  a  regular  supply  of  which 
Was  sent  every  Saturday  to  Paris,  under  the  charge 
of  a  farmer  of  St.  Arnould,  named  Noel  Pequet. 
It  was  ascertained  that,  during  the  four  months 
succeeding  his  appearance  at  St.  Arnould,  the 
value  of  upwards  of  jCl6,000  sterling  was  remitted 
to  him  from  various  parts  of  France  ! 

With  these  supplies,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
Comtesse  de  R.  and  her  friends,  Neundorf  was 
able  to  take  a  house,  and  set  up  an  establishment, 
which  he  did  as  Due  de  Normandie,  the  title  which 
had  been  given  by  Louis  XVL  to  his  son.  He  be- 
gan housekeeping  on  a  scale  of  regal  magnificence. 
He  bought  a  carriage,  and  collected  a  handsome 
stud  of  horses.  His  servants'  liveries  were  splen- 
did, and  adorned  with  gilt  buttons,  on  which  was 
embossed  a  broken  crown.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  form  a  court  and  appoint  a  ministry;  and, 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting,  he  actually  started 
a  newspaper  to  advocate  his  cause.  The  gentle- 
man who  undertook  the  responsible  editorship  of 
this  journal  having,  however,  neglected  to  deposit 
the  security  required  by  law  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities, was  arrested,  and  condemned  to  a  long 


imprisonment;  which  he  duly  suffered.  The  un- 
fortunate victim  to  loyal  sentiments  was  one  M. 
Widerkeer.  This  was  the  only  evidence  vouch- 
safed by  the  higher  powers  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  duke's  proceedings.  That  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  apprehend  any  very  serious 
extent  of  belief  in  Neiindorf's  pretensions,  must  be 
inferred  from  the  immunity  with  which  they  allow- 
ed him  to  carry  on  his  proceedings,  and  to  accept 
the  contributions  of  the  royalists.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Louis  Philippe's 
seat  on  the  throne  was  not  so  firm  as  it  is  now  ; 
and  he  may  have  been  afraid  to  disturb  Neundorf, 
lest  he  should  have  excited  the  enmity  of  a  very 
powerful  party. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  evidence  which  the 
pretender  had  hitherto  produced,  was  only  calcu- 
lated to  gain  over  persons  of  limited  experience 
and  strong  legitimist  prejudices.  A  circumstance, 
however,  which  afterwards  took  place,  was  of  a 
nature  to  stagger  more  obstinate  skeptics :  it  had 
indeed  that  effect.  We  translate  it  from  the  words 
of  an  individual  who  was  present  when  it  happen- 
ed. The  Due  de  Normandie  was  at  dinner,  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  his  friends.  "Among  the 
company  was  an  old  lady  who,  having  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  provinces,  had  never  heard  of  the 
'  prince,'  and,  on  being  presented  to  him,  was  ex- 
tremely astonished  to  find  herself  in  the  presence  of 
so  illustrious  a  person.  After  dinner,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  duke's  younger  days,  and  the 
lady  referred  to  addressed  him  in  these  words — '  I, 
monseigneur,  never  saw  the  dauphin  ;  but  an  old 
friend  who  was  constantly  near  his  person  in  his 
infancy,  has  described  to  me  that  from  the  midst 
of  his  lower  jaw  there  sprung  out  two  teeth.  They 
were  incisors,  and  as  straight  and  pointed  as  the 
teeth  of  a  rabbit.'  Without  speaking  a  word,  he 
pulled  open  his  lower  lip,  and  exhibited  to  the 
company  such  a  pair  of  rabbit's  teeth  as  were 
described." 

This  occurrence  confirmed  the  duke's  adherents 
in  their  belief  of  his  identity  with  the  victim  of  the 
first  revolution,  and  the  presence  of  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France  created  some  stir  in 
Paris.  Perhaps  the  aspirant  to  royalty  and  his 
friends  felt  disappointed  that  the  government  did 
not  evince  its  dread  by  some  little  persecution,  over 
and  above  the  imprisonment  of  Widerkeer.  To 
account  for  this  forbearance,  dark  suspicions  were 
whispered  regarding  the  secret  intentions  of  the 
ruling  powers ;  and  these  were  not  long  in  being 
corroborated.  One  day  in  November,  the  duke  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  imitate  certain  other  royalties 
by  examining  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  mixing 
with  its  humble  citizens  incog.  To  this  end  he 
sallied  forth  alone,  and  even  condescended  to  take 
his  dinner  at  Vefour's  celebrated  restaurant.  The 
evening  was  unusually  dark,  and  while  returning 
to  his  house  across  the  open  space  at  the  back  of 
the  Tuileries  (La  Place  de  Carousel,)  he  felt  his 
shoulder  suddenly  grasped  by  a  strong  hand,  and 
in  another  instant  a  poniard  was  plunged  more  than 
once  into  his  breast,  with  the  words  "Die,  Capet  !"* 
Fortunately,  the  intended  victim  wore  inside  his 
coat  a  medal  of  the  Virgin,  which  had  belonged,  it 
was  understood,  to  Marie  Antoinette,  his  mother; 
this,  receiving  the  point  of  the  dagger,  preserved 
his  life,  though  several  flesh  wounds  were  inflicted. 
The  assassin  fled  :  nor  did  the  duke   make  any 

*  Meurs  Capet ! — Capet  is  the  family  name  of  the 
Bourbons,  as  Guelph  is  that  of  the  house  of  Bnmswick. 
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alarm,  for  fear  of  being  oblig-ed  to  appear  at  the 
municipal  guardhouse,  and  thus  get  into  the 
power  of  the  government.  When  he  reached 
home,  he  was  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  kept  his 
bed  for  a  fortnight. 

The  suspicions  of  foul  play  entertained  by  his 
"  court"  were  confirmed  ;  they  regarded  the  bravo 
as  an  emissary  of  the  government,  and  the  ^^Meurs, 
Capet. '^^  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  duke's 
right  to  the  crown  !  There  were,  however,  ill- 
natured  people  who  went  about  hinting  that,  as 
the  victim  was  quite  alone,  and  became  the  teller 
of  his  own  story,  the  diabolical  deed  might  have 
been  done  by  himself,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
his  followers.  Nor  were  these  skeptics  silenced 
when  the  gashes  in  the  coat,  the  dents  in  the 
medal,  and  the  blood  of  the  royal  sufferer,  were 
pointed  out.  But,  upon  the  whole,  whether  true 
or  false,  the  circumstances  materially  strengthened 
the  duke's  position ;  and,  on  recovery,  he  began  to 
play  the  prince  in  earnest. 

He  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  to  "  his 
sister,"  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme.  To  the  lat- 
ter he  offered  to  prove  his  identity  in  the  following 
manner  : — "  When  in  the  temple,"  he  said,  "  our 
royal  mother  and  our  aunt  wrote  several  lines  on  a 
paper,  which  paper  was  cut  in  halves.  One  piece 
was  given  to  you,  and  when  we  meet  I  will  pro- 
duce its  fellow,  which  has  never  been  out  of  my 
possession  since  our  fatal  separation."  The  truth 
of  this  was  never  put  to  the  test,  for  no  answer 
was  deigned  to  his  letter. 

At  length  the  state  in  which  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy lived,  the  constant  visits  of  his  increasing 
partisans,  and  his  general  proceedings,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  police  ;  and  the  heir  to  the 
French  throne  was  made  to  understand  that  he 
stood  a  likely  chance  of  being  thrown  into  prison, 
and  brought  up  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before 
the  court  of  assize.  Upon  this  he  determined  to 
live  less  ostentatiously,  and  withdrew  to  a  hotel  in 
the  Rue  St.  Guillaume,  (No.  34,)  with  which  ad- 
dress none  but  a  chosen  few  of  his  devoted  par- 
tisans were  made  acquainted.  Though  formerly 
disappointed  at  having  been  passed  so  contemptu- 
ously over  by  the  authorities,  he  now  seemed  in 
great  dread  of  them.  He  never  dared  to  appear 
abroad,  and  instituted  particular  signs  and  modes 
of  knocking  at  his  door  when  those  in  the  secret 
wished  admittance.  The  proprietor  of  the  house 
entertained  from  these  proceedings  very  disagree- 
able suspicions,  and,  lest  he  should  get  into  trouble 
himself,  gave  his  illustrious  lodger  notice  to  quit. 
Some  weeks  after,  the  claimant  of  the  crown  was 
really  arrested  ;  but  exile,  and  not  imprisonment 
was  his  doom.  He  was  placed  in  the  coup^  of  a 
diligence  between  two  policemen,  and  conducted 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.  In  1838  we  find 
him  in  England  still  calling  himself  the  Duke  of 
Normandy. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  in  Camberwell  Green, 
near  London,  and  in  November  of  the  above  year, 
.suffered  a  second  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  was. 
It  seems,  returning  from  an  outhouse  in  the  garden, 
when  a  man  confronted  him,  and  fired  two  pistols 
at  his  breast.  He  pushed  aside  the  w^eapons  with 
the  candlestick  he  happened  to  be  carrying  :  but  two 
bullets  entered  his  left  arm.  The  assassin  escaped 
over  a  drain  into  a  back  street ;  but  having  been  re- 
cognized, was  subsequently  captured.  A  surgeon 
was  sent  for,  and  the  bullets  extracted,  after  hav- 
ing done  no  serious  injury.  The  criminal  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  his  late  adherents,  by  name  De- 


sir^  Rousselle  ;  who,  on  examination  before  the 
magistrates  of  the  police-office  at  Union  Hall,  could 
assign  no  motive  for  the  deed  ;  and  after  two  more 
examinations  he  was  discharged,  the  duke  declin- 
ing to  prosecute.  The  next  appearance  of  his 
grace  of  Normandy  at  a  police  office  was  in 
character  of  defendant.  It  seems  that  he  had  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  art  of  pyrotechnics,  and  his 
explosive  experiments  were  so  alarming  to  the 
quiet  neighborhood  of  Camberwell,  that  he  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  ;  but  on 
promising  not  to  repeat  it,  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed. It  would  appear  that  his  experiments 
were  not  altogether  useless  ;  for  at  a  trial  of  newly 
invented  shells  before  the  Board  of  Ordnance  at 
Woolwich,  the  duke's  missiles  were  declared 
either  second  or  third,  we  forget  which,  in  point 
of  efficiency.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  occupied 
himself  almost  exclusively  with  scientific  pursuits 
whilst  in  England.  At  Chelsea,  whither  he  re- 
moved, the  duke  constructed  a  set  of  workshops 
and  laboratories,  in  which  he,  with  his  assistants 
and  pupils  diligently  wrought.  In  what  his  scien- 
tific labors  and  experiments  would  have  resulted, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  they  were  interrupted 
by  a  third  attempt  on  his  life.  While  alone  in  one 
of  his  workshops,  late  at  night,  a  bullet  was  fired 
at  him  from  a  hidden  and  still  undiscovered  enemy. 
The  shot  missed  him  ;  but,  afraid  to  remain  in  this 
country  any  longer,  he  retired  to  Delft,  in  Holland, 
where  it  seems  he  died  a  natural  death  on  the  lOlh 
of  August  last. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  the  truth 
of  this  individual's  story  of  his  birth,  it  is  certain 
that  a  great  many  persons  in  France,  whose  opin- 
ions are  entitled  to  respect,  believe  him  to  have 
been  Louis  XVII,  Amongst  the  notices  in  the 
French  papers  to  which  his  decease  has  given  rise, 
we  find  a  note  written  by  M.  Herbert,  once  direc- 
tor of  the  military  posts  in  Italy.  It  appears  that 
when  in  that  office,  the  man  Neiindorf  was,  in 
1810,  arrested  at  Rome,  and  interrogated  by  M. 
Radet,  chief  of  police  in  that  city  :  the  latter  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  in  reality  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
Than  M.  Radet,  there  could  not  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  matter,  for  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
five  persons  who  arrested  Louis  and  his  family 
when  they  tried  to  quit  France,  and  were  intercept- 
ed at  Varennes.  Our  own  impression  is,  notwith- 
standing this  and  all  other  circumstances  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  man  was  an  impostor,  and  such 
we  believe  will  also  be  the  impression  generally 
amons:  our  readers. 


AccoKDiNG  to  the  Inverness  Courier,  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  discovered  among  some  papers  belong- 
ing to  his  father-in-law,  Ossian  Macpherson,  proofs 
that  Junius  was  one  Lachlan  Maclean,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  descended  from 
the  ancient  Scottish  family  of  the  M'Leans  of  Coll. 
'<■  He  was  bred  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  became 
a  political  writer  and  adventurer  in  London,  and  rose 
to  some  eminence.  He  was  once  an  under-secre- 
tary  of  state  ;  in  which  capacity  he  might  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  stale  secrets.  Having  been 
sent  out  to  India  by  government  in  1776,  he  was 
shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the  passage ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  account  for  the  non-re vealment 
of  the  secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  Junius.  His  pa- 
pers were  all  lost  at  the  same  time." 

A  New^spaper  was  published  for  the  first  time  at 
St.  Helena  in  June  last. 
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From  the  AlheiiJEum. 

Jewish  Emancipation.     By  an  Israelite.     Nutt. 

From  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  any  reader 
would  suppose  that  it  related  entirely  to  the 
removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  the 
Hebrews  still  labor  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
object  of  the  author.  He  contends  that  "  political 
enfranchisement  is  but  a  limited  part  of  emancipa- 
tion." Speaking  in  the  name  of  his  co-religion- 
ists, he  refers  to  a  "  moral  and  spiritual  freedom, 
without  which,  though  released  from  all  foreign 
oppression,  we  (the  Jews)  should  still  labor  under 
a  more  ignoble  disability  and  bondage  than  any 
this  country,  or  our  worst  enemies,  have  imposed 
upon  us,"  He  adds,  with  equal  truth  and  cogency, 
*'  No  chains  are  so  heavy  as  those  that  shackle 
the  mind  ;  no  slavery  is  so  degrading  as  a  moral 
one ;  no  power  is  so  despotic  as  that  of  ungov- 
erned  passons  ;  no  rule  so  tyrannical  as  that  of  our 
own  prejudice  and  bigotry."  To  show  that  this 
is  the  despotism  under  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  groans,  and  that  an  emancipation  from 
it  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  member  of  that 
nation,  is  the  purport  of  this  pamphlet.  The 
writer,  moreover,  refers  to  the  interesting  fact, 
that  the  people  to  whom  it  relates  are  split  into  two 
great  parties  ;  those  who  adopt  the  written  law 
only,  and  those  who,  in  addition,  are  governed  by 
the  interminable  ordinances  of  tradition,  as  embod- 
ied in  the  oral  law.  In  other  words,  while  the 
one  party  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  code  only,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  invests  with 
sanctity  and  authority  the  glosses  and  comments 
of  the  rabbins  : — 

"The  Bible,  the  sacred  volume  in  which  the 
Almighty's  will  concerning  his  children  is  revealed, 
and  whose  pages  shine  with  the  reflection  of  divine 
truth  and  mercy,  has  been  placed  in  the  shade, 
and  preeminence  given  to  a  work  that  had  its  ori- 
gin in  controversy,  and   that  dales  its  existence 
from  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Israel  ;  when  the 
voice   of    prophecy   had   ceased    to   warn    or   to 
reprove,    but  when    the    shadow    of    impending 
calamities,  the  evils  they  had  so  mournfully  fore- 
told, already  darkened  the  horizon.     It  was  the 
work    of  men    who   then   assumed    the   Leviles' 
office,  and,  with  the  office,  a  greater  power  and 
influence  than  had  been   originally  possessed  by 
the  divinely  instituted  and  hereditary  priesthood." 
Of    this   second    ministry,    which    has   almost 
superseded  the  first,  he  adds  :  "  If  we  trace  back 
the  rabbinical  authority  to  its  earliest  period,  we 
shall  find  that  its  existence  dates  from  the  return 
of  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonian  captivity;"  that 
is,  a  thousand  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
law  on  mount  Sinai.     Yet  it  was  not  all  at  once 
established,  but  in  the  course  of  generations;  so 
that  not  quite  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  expounders  took  the  place  of  the  readers 
— the  rabbins  of  the  Levites.     Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  schism  is  of  great  antiquity.    On  the 
diffisrence  between  the  two  codes  we  shall  leave 
oar  author  to  speak,  without  expressing  any  opin- 
ion of  our  own  : — 

"  The  written  law  was  opened  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  all  men  ;  it  required  no  laborious  and  curi- 
ous research,  no  patient  and  subtle  disquisition,  no 
expenditure  of  the  dusty  treasures  of  learning,  but 
it  fell  like  the  edge  of  a  sword  upon  every  wick- 
edness, every  worldliness,  every  impurity.  Not 
60  the  oral  law  ;  that  contained  remedies  for  many 
things.     It  was  hard  indeed,  at  times,  to  unravel 


its  meaning,  but  then  there  were  the  sages  to 
assist  the  ignorant,  the  just  to  intercede  for  the 
unjust,  the  learned  and  the  good  to  explain  away 
partiality  and  contradiction,  puerility  and  injustice  ; 
still  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  as  did  some 
among  our  fathers  of  old,  whether  these  good  and 
learned  men  might  not  have  been  more  wisely  and 
usefully  employed  than  in  the  barren  and  riddling 
task  they  imposed  upon  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity. Two  causes  concurred  to  maintain  the 
oral  law  in  luxuriant  vigor,  and  to  bring  men  to 
yield  it  their  willing  submission  and  veneration — 
the  vices  of  the  many,  the  interests  of  the  few 
The  oral  law,  then,  became  a  generally  accredited 
one  ;  yet  there  still  remained  some,  who  refusing 
to  consider  the  letter  of  the  ritual  of  much  or 
exclusive  importance,  gave  their  faith  and  obedi- 
ence solely  to  the  written  law,  and  these  opinions 
have  been  inherited  by  fewer  or  more  from  then 
till  now." 

'  Still  more  pertinent  are  the  following  observa- 
tions, on  which  we  shall  equally  forbear  to  com- 
ment : — 

"  The  evil  resulting  from  these  causes  has  fol- 
lowed us  for  ages,  and  is  among  us  still.  Cen- 
turies have  passed  away  and  both  laws  still 
coexist ;  the  beautiful  and  noble  precepts  of  the 
one  being  an  eternal  denial  of  the  other.  Both 
are  maintained  by  the  great  majority  to  be  revela- 
tions of  the  divine  will,  and  as  we  have  two, 
though  most  unequal,  guides,  we  most  of  us  per- 
versely shut  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
walk  on  our  way  by  the  uncertain  beams  of  an 
erratic  meteor;  we  join  unnecessary  to  necessary 
observances,  we  clothe  ourselves  with  the  sem- 
blance of  righteousness,  we  add  fasts  to  fasts  and 
prayers  to  prayers ;  and  for  doing  all  these  things 
one  man  rests  upon  the  authority  of  another,  that 
other  upon  another,  and  none  upon  the  law  of 
God.  If  laying  aside  the  want  of  historical  and 
rational  proof  of  the.  divine  origin  assumed,  we 
look  into  the  pentateuch  for  a  justification  of  our 
deference  to  this  minute,  this  doubtful  and  per- 
plexing record,  we  are  met  at  every  step  by  a 
formal  prohibition  of  everything  that  was  then 
unwritten  or  unknown." 

Equally  prepnant  with  meaning  is  the  author's 
apostrophe  to  this  later  code  : — 

"  And  is  this,  oh  Israel  !  this  oral  law,  this  epi- 
tome of  difficulties,  this  digest  of  curious  conceits, 
this  rule  so  unequal  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  this 
register  of  futile  purposes  and  infinitesimal  details, 
this  web  of  casuistry,  this  code  of  lax  and  quib- 
bling morality,  is  this  to  be  our  rock  of  hope  1  Is 
this  to  be  the  supplement  to  the  thunders  of  Sinai, 
to  the  supernal  voice,  to  the  primal  law?  Alas, 
alas  !  for  our  fated  race,  if  we  can  never  awake  to 
the  sense  of  the  awful  word  that  has  rolled  its 
echoes  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  through 
kingdoms,  through  regions,  till  they  have  filled 
the  world  !" 

This  pamphlet  abounds  with  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened views,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  respect 
for  the  author. 


Mr.  Richardson,  already  known  as  having  under- 
taken an  Anti-Slavery  mission  to  Morocco,  has,  on  a 
similar  errand,  penetrated  the  Great  Desert  as  far  as 
Ghadames,  the  grand  commercial  depot  of  Northern 
and  Central  Africa.  His  principal  object  is  to  collect 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  slave-trade.  In  the  face 
of  many  dangers  he  has  arrived  safely  at  Ghadames. 

Globe. 
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CRUSADE    AGAINST    THE    BRAHMINS. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  suggested  a  way 
of  redeeming  Hindustan  from  its  Pagan  thraldom — 

"  The  Hindoo  idolatry,  about  which  I  would 
now  speak,  seems  especially  to  proclaim,  as  it 
were,  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,  as  its  author.  The  sys- 
tem itself  is  of  the  most  insidious,  prying,  and 
corrupting  character.  Nothing  escapes  its  crafty 
influence.  Every  action  is  regulated — all  social 
and  domestic  intercourse  limited  by  it.  The  Hin- 
doo is  entangled  body  and  soul,  and  bound  round 
as  by  an  iron  chain.  Caste  is  his  curse.  And 
the  ministers  of  this  religion — the  Brahmins — are 
the  most  unprincipled,  crafty,  and  sensual  of  men. 
I  see  clearly  enough  this  one  thing  :  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  can  be  done,  and  still  less  whether  it  ought 
to  be  done  ;  but  I  say  this,  if  you  would  hive 
the  greatest  obstacle  removed  out  of  the  way  of 
Christianity  in  India,  you  must  pension  the  Brah- 
mins.^^ 

Such  is  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Wilson,  a  prelate  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  notion  of  pension- 
ing a  priesthood  has  excited  alarmed  reprobation 
from  some  in  this  country  who  are  not  unmindful 
of  similar  propositions  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  :  if  you  may  pension 
the  Pagan  Brahmins,  a  fortiori  you  may  pension 
the  Roman  Catholic  sect  of  Christians.  Dr.  Wil- 
son is  no  mean  authority  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  : 
he  is  an  earnest  Christian,  with  a  strong  Protestant 
esprit  de  corps.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  one  of 
a  priesthood,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar insight  into  the  best  way  of  disposing  of 
such  professions  when  they  are  to  be  laid  on  the 
shelf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  money  would 
advance  the  pacification  and  civilization  of  India, 
it  would  be  well  laid  out.  But  there  are  some 
peculiarities  in  this  priesthood  ;  it  is  not  merely  a 
priesthood,  but  a  tribe  or  caste  ;  and  there  is 
something  repugnant  to  received  notions  in  pen- 
sioning olf  a  whole  race. 

Have  we  yet  sufficiently  tried  other  means  in 
India  to  justify  our  resort  to  that  costly  method? 
We  doubt  it.  The  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment has  too  exclusively  tended  to  foster  native 
prejudices  rather  than  to  wean  the  Hindoos  from 
them  ;  and  in  that  respect  far  less  advance  has 
been  made  in  Hindustan  than  in  any  of  our  alien 
dependencies.  Partly  this  passiveness  has  arisen 
from  a  laudable  spirit  of  tolerance,  partly  from  less 
pure  motives.  The  tolerance  which  yields  a  rev- 
enue is  not  very  praiseworthy ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  pilgrim-tax  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  our 
making  any  boast  of  a  liberality  thus  vitiated.  In 
fact,  the  chief  motive  to  our  tolerance  was  the  de- 
sire of  safety  :  our  sway  in  India  is  said  to  be  one 
of  "opinion,"  and  it  has  been  thought  most  politic 
not  to  "shock  the  prejudices  of  the  natives."  So 
far  as  that  scruple  simply  regards  their  feelings,  it  is 
commendable  ;  though  still  it  should  be  subject  to 
our  better  knowledge  of  what  may  practicably  be 
attempted  to  improve  their  condition.  So  far  as  it 
regards  our  own  safety,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
expediency.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  warned 
that  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  custom  of  suttee 
would  endanger  British  authority  :  he  did  suppress 
it,  and  British  authority  is  by  no  means  diminished. 
To  undermine  the  institution  of  caste  would  be  a 
greater  and  possibly  a  more  hazardous  task  ;  but 


have  we  exhausted  discreet  experiments  for  the 
purpose  ? 

There  are  other  modes  of  attacking  national 
bigotries,  besides  corruption,  which  is  what  Dr. 
Wilson  proposes ;  for  observe,  his  proposal  is  not 
to  endow  the  Brahmins  with  a  salary  while  in  the 
active  exercise  of  their  functions,  but  he  would 
offer  them  the  inducement  of  a  retiring  pension  to 
abandon  what  in  their  dogma  must  be  accounted 
"sacred  duties."  There  are,  we  say,  many  other 
modes  ;  for  example,  there  are  the  means  of  grave 
exposure  and  ridicule.  Ridicule  has  been  called 
"the  test  of  truth,"  and  grave  exposure  is  more 
evidently  so.  These  means  are  powerful  to  their 
end  :  we  have  seen  both  plans  succeed  in  a  country 
not  very  far  distant  from  us. 

Denounced  by  all  priesthoods,  the  delicate  irony 
of  Voltaire  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spell  of  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny — a  sort  of  tyranny  which  al- 
ways depends  mainly  on  the  blind  faith  and  willing 
submission  of  the  whole  people.  Enthusiasts  have 
warred  vi  et  armis,  not  altogether  fruitlessly, 
against  spiritual  despotism ;  but  if  you  make  it 
ridiculous,  you  break  its  very  framework.  No- 
where is  opinion  freer  than  in  Paris.  Some  may 
say  that  it  is  too  free  :  but  that  is  beside  the  pres- 
ent question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  free  it,  of  which  we  are  considering  one. 
All  tools  may  be  abused ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Roman  armies  teaches  some  startling  lessons  on 
the  dangers  of  donatives. 

That  same  France  illustrates  by  a  liA-ing  instance 
the  effect  of  a  graver  kind  of  exposure.  An  ultra- 
secular  priesthood  was  regaining  a  dangerous  foot- 
ing, and  was  turning  the  bigotry  of  many  to  its 
own  aggrandizement,  while  causing  no  small  do- 
mestic misery.  A  popular  writer,  whom  the  severe 
critic  may  reproach  with  nmch  of  the  turgid  in 
style  and  extravagant  in  matter,  but  possessing 
remarkable  powers  of  description  and  invention, 
turned  the  engine  of  fiction  against  the  Jesuits  :  his 
work  was  denounced  in  churches,  for  it  endan- 
gered not  Jesuits  alone  but  all  who  rest  temporal 
power  on  dogmatic  faith  :  the  denunciation  was  a 
capital  advertisement  of  the  Jiiif  Erraiit — a  tale 
in  itself  of  what  would  be  called  "absorbing  inter- 
est;" it  was  read  by  all  France ;  opinion,  already 
approaching  maturity,  became  loud-voiced  :  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  Jesuits  have  been  broken  up. 
Other  means  have  lieen  used  to  free  opinion  in 
France,  and  honor  due  be  rendered  to  the  barri- 
cades and  fusilades  of  July  :  but  all  the  stones  and 
muskets  in  the  world  could  not  have  set  France 
free  to  think  and  speak,  without  her  literature.* 

But,  it  may  be  said,  neither  Zadig  nor  the  Juif 
Errant,  nor  any  Anglican  shape  of  satire  or  elo- 
quence, will  penetrate  to  the  illiterate  un-Euro- 

*  The  recent  service  has  been  recognized  in  this  coun- 
try, not  only  in  the  formal  invitation  to  the  soiree  at  the 
Manchester  Athenaeum,  hut  in  the  popularity  of  the  book, 
despite  some  John -Bullish  feeling  against  the  French 
literature  of  the  day.  The  invitation  with  which  the 
managers  of  the  soiree  honored  themselves  has  been  rep- 
rehended in  unexpected  quarters,  on  the  score  of  M.Sue's 
opinions.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  agree  with  all  that  a 
writer  says  because  we  admire  his  power  and  acknowl- 
edge his  intrepid  assertion  of  freedom  for  thought :  if  we 
vindicate  free  opinion,  we  must  vindicate  equally  for 
opinions  in  which  we  do  vol  agree.  And  especially  are 
liberal  constructions  due  to  one  who  writes  for  a  foreign 
nation,  with  thoughts,  habits,  feelings,  alien  to  our  own. 
Surely,  opinions  are  not  so  unstable  in  this  country  as  to 
be  unsettled  by  the  vivid  dreams  of  Eugdne  Sue,  or  the 
sight  of  his  bearded  countenance  ;  however  much  liberty 
of  thought  may  owe  to  his  wild  defiance  of  restraint 
for  it. 
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peanized  Hindoos.  Prince  Djalma  has  not  many 
representatives  among-  them.  These  instances, 
however,  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  money  is 
not  the  only  tool  ;  and  ridicule  or  grave  exposure 
may  take  practical  shapes.  Knowledge  is  one  an- 
tidote to  the  disease  of  India,  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge's  educational  measures  are  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Everything  that  exposes 
the  futility  as  well  as  the  mischievousness  of  caste 
helps  to  shake  it.  Honors,  worldly  station,  em- 
ployment and  emoluments,  might  be  made  to  coun- 
teract the  institution ;  vhich  has,  on  the  contrary, 
been  too  much  humored  in  our  plans  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration. The  distinctions  should  not  be  pri- 
vative, but  augmentative  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  object 
should  be  not  to  deprive  the  "  higher  "  castes  of 
advantages,  but  to  elevate  the  lower  castes  by  ad- 
ditional advantages,  or  to  reward  the  abandonment 
of  caste,  not  by  direct  payment,  but  by  making  that 
step  the  preliminary  to  official  patronage  of  all  kinds, 
high  and  low.  The  knighting  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  is  an  isolated  instance  that  might  be  in- 
finitely multiplied  and  varied.  A  caste  alienated 
from  all  worldly  power  and  advantage  among  the 
dominant  race  would  soon  lose  its  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Its  members  would  be  as 
sligbtly  respected  as  the  Bonzes  or  local  priests 
described  in  Basil  Hall's  book  on  Loo  Choo.  If 
the  means  employed  in  this  process  of  counterac- 
tion were  always  in  themselves  benevolent,  and 
self-evidently  beneficial  according  to  instinctive  nat- 
ural sense,  they  would  need  little  justification  be- 
yond their  own  success.     Spectator,  15  Nov. 


From  the  Critic. 
The  Life  and    Correspondence   of  Major- General 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  K.   B.     By  T.    B.   TuppeR, 

Esq.  London,  1845.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Although  bearing  the  name  of  London  publishers 
this  little  volume  was  printed  in  Guernsey,  of  which 
island  the  subject  of  the  memoir  was  a  native ; 
and  it  fills  a  vacant  space  in  our  biographical  liter- 
ature. Sir  Isaac  Brock  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  during  the  American  war,  commanding 
the  British  army  in  Canada,  and  filling  the  ofiice 
of  provisional  lieutenant-governor.  His  vigor  and 
energy,  hoth  in  the  field  and  in  the  council, 
would  have  produced  a  very  different  turn  of  af- 
fairs and  saved  the  honor  of  Great  Britain,  but  for 
the  indecision  and  timidity  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, who  refused  to  sanction  his  bold  and  active 
policy. 

That  such  was  the  fact  has  been  ever  since  more 
than  suspected,  but  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  correspondence  contained  in  the  volume,  which 
evei-ywhere  breathes  the  language  of  a  noble  mind, 
where  intelligence  to  discern  the  right  is  united 
with  firmness  to  pursue  it.  The  style  is  plain, 
manly,  almost  dignified,  without  any  attempt  at 
eloquence,  and  such  as  belongs  to  the  ideal  of  a 
British  officer. 

In  his  government  of  Upper  Canada  Brock 
was  distinguished  for  his  stern  impartiality ;  in  a 
position  where  it  is  most  difficult,  he  kept  himself 
aloof  from  faction,  and  by  his  firmness,  mingled 
with  mildness,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  he 
restored  harmony  where  distraction  had  before  pre- 
vailed, and  united  the  entire  colony  as  one  man 
against  the  common  enemy.  Even  the  Indians 
were  gladly  submissive  to  his  rule,  and  obedient  to 
his  orders,  more  from  respect  and  regard  than  from 
fear. 


'*  Over  the  minds  of  the  Indians  Sir  Isaac  Brock 
gained  an  ascendancy  altogether  unexampled,  and 
this  he  judiciously  exercised  for  purposes  condu- 
cive equally  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  country.  He  led  them  to  throw  aside 
the  scalping-knife,  and  taught  them  to  feel  pleas- 
ure and  pride  in  extending  compassion  to  a  van- 
quished enemy.  In  return  they  revered  him  as 
their  common  father,  and  while  under  his  command 
were  guilty  of  no  excesses.  These  untutored  peo- 
ple, the  children  of  the  forest,  are  ever  apt  to  value 
personal  much  more  than  mental  qualities,  but  the 
union  of  both  in  their  leader  was  happily  calculated 
to  impress  their  haughty  and  masculine  minds  with 
respect  and  admiration  ;  and  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  after  the  capture  of 
Detroit,  is  illustrative  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
the  prowess  of  a  British  soldier  could  inspire  these 
warlike  tribes.  '  I  have  heard,'  said  the  chief, 
'  much  of  your  fame,  and  am  happy  again  to  shake 
by  the  hand  a  brave  brother  warrior.  The  Amer- 
icans endeavor  to  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  British 
generals,  but  we  have  been  the  witnesses  of  your 
valor.  Your  bold  and  sudden  movements  fright- 
ened the  enemy,  and  you  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render to  half  their  own  force.'  " 

His  splendid  victory  at  Detroit  is  often  alluded 
to  in  his  letters.  He  was  charged  by  the  envious 
with  rashness  for  the  attempt.  But  he  asserts  that 
desperate  circumstances  require  desperate  reme- 
dies ;  confidence  in  the  general  had  departed,  and 
despondency  prevailed  everywhere.  Something 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  The  jealous  said  that 
it  was  a  wanton  risk,  and  its  success  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  but  Brock  denies  this.  "  In  justice 
to  my  own  discernment,  I  must  say  it  proceeded 
from  a  cool  calculation  of  the  pours  and  contrcs.''^ 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  consequences  were 
most  important.     Mr,  Tupper  observes  of  them, — 

"  The  surrender  of  Detroit  was  so  unexpected, 
that  it  produced  an  almost  electrical  effect  through- 
out the  Canadas ;  it  was  the  first  enterprise  in 
which  the  militia  had  been  engaged,  and  its  suc- 
cess not  only  imparted  confidence  to  that  body,  but 
it  inspired  the  timid,  fixed  the  wavering,  and  awed 
the  disaffi?cted.  Major-General  Brock  from  this 
moment  became  the  idol  of  the  great  mass  of  those 
whom  he  governed  ;  and  when  he  returned  to 
York,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  August, 
he  was  received  amidst  the  heartfelt  acclamations 
of  a  grateful  people.  They  remembered  that  in 
the  short  space  of  nineteen  days  he  had  not  only 
met  the  legislature  and  settled  the  public  business 
of  the  province  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
that  a  commnnder  could  encounter;  but,  with 
means  incredibly  limited,  he  had  gone  nearly  300 
miles  in  pursuit  of  an  invading  enemy  of  almost 
double  his  own  force,  and  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der, thus  extending  the  British  dominion  without 
bloodshed  over  an  extent  of  country  almost  equal 
to  Upper  Canada. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an  instance  of  good 
fortune,  unprecedented  perhaps  in  military  annals, 
and  especially  in  a  country  where  the  advantages 
and  facilities  of  escape  were  so  great,  that  from 
the  6th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Major-Gen- 
eral Brock  left  York  for  Detroit,  to  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  the 
force  under  his  personal  command  suffered  no  di- 
minution in  its  numbers,  either  by  desertion,  natural 
death,  or  the  sword.  This  comprehended  a  period 
of  nearly  ten  weeks,  during  which  an  army  was 
captured,  and  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles 
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by  land  and  water  accomplished  with  extreme 
rapidity.  The  swiftness  of  his  movements  was  in- 
deed most  remarkable.  He  appears  to  have  been 
everywhere.  To-day  at  York,  engaged  in  his 
civil  and  military  duties;  to-morrow  at  Fort 
George,  superintending  the  defence  of  the  Niagara 
frontier,  or  at  Kingston  reviewing  and  animating 
the  militia.  To-day  at  Fort  George  watching  the 
enemy,  the  next  at  York  dissolving  the  legislature, 
and  a  fortnight  after  on  his  return  from  the  capture 
of  Detroit." 

Nor  was  his  country  unmindful  of  his  services. 
Unhappily  his  life  was  not  spared  sufficiently  long 
to  permit  of  his  personally  enjoying  the  honors 
that  were  preparing  for  him.  He  fell  gloriously 
at  Queenstown,  fighting  for  his  country,  on  the 
I3th  of  Oct.,  1812.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  near  the  spot, 
and  which  records  that  he  died  "revered  and  la- 
mented by  the  people  whom  he  governed,  and  de- 
plored by  the  sovereign  to  whose  service  his  life 
had  been  devoted."  The  parliament  of  the  prov- 
ince addressed  the  throne  requesting  a  grant  for 
his  brothers,  and  used  this  language  of  eulogy. 

"  He  had  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  able, 
virtuous,  and  impartial  administration  of  the  civil 
government,  and  by  the  zeal,  military  talents,  and 
bravery,  which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  field. 

*'  To  his  energy,  his  promptitude,  and  his  de- 
cision, do  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  great  degree 
indebtsd  for  having  at  this  moment  the  happiness 
of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
His  disinterested  and  manly  conduct  aroused  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  called  it  forth  for  self- 
defence  against  a  most  insidious  foe." 

The  British  Parliament  also  voted  a  public  mon- 
ument to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's,  where  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  north  transept. 

It  is  related  by  Hewison,  in  his  account  of  Can- 
ada, that  the  memory  of  Brock  is  still  held  there 
in  reverence. 

"  He  was  more  popular  and  more  beloved  by 
them  than  any  man  they  ever  had  amongst  them, 
and  with  reason ;  for  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  those  talents  which  shine  alike  in  the  cab- 
inet and  in  the  field.  His  manners  and  disposition 
were  so  conciliating  as  to  gain  the  affections  of  all 
whom  he  commanded,  while  his  innate  nobleness 
and  dignity  of  mind  secured  for  him  a  respect  al- 
most amounting  to  veneration.  He  is  now  styled 
*  The  Hero  of  Upper  Canada;'  and,  had  he 
lived,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  war  had  terminated 
very  diflferently  from  what  it  did.  The  Canadian 
farmers  are  not  over-burdened  with  sensibility,  yet 
I  have  seen  several  of  them  shed  tears  when  a 
eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  the  immortal  and 
generous-minded  deliverer  of  their  country." 

And  by  Christie,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs,  his 
character  has  thus  been  sketched  : — 

"  He  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who 
seem  born  to  influence  mankind,  and  mark  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  Conscious  of  the  ascendancy 
of  his  genius  over  those  who  surrounded  him,  he 
blend  k1  the  mildest  manners  with  the  severity  and 
discipline  of  a  camp  ;  and  though  his  deportment 
was  somewhat  grave  and  imposing,  the  noble 
frankness  of  his  character  imparted  at  once  confi- 
dence and  respect  to  those  who  had  occasion  to 
approach  his  person.  As  a  soldier  he  was  brave 
to  a  fault,  and  not  less  judicious  than  decisive  in 
his  measures.  The  energy  of  his  character  was 
strongly  expressed  in  his  countenance,  and  in  the 
robust  and  manly  symmetry  of  his  frame.     As  a 


civil  governor  he  was  firm,  prudent,  and  equitable 
Whether  we  view  him  as  a  man,  a  statesman,  or 
a  soldier,  he  equally  deserves  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  posterity.  The 
Indians  who  flocked  to  his  standard  were  attached 
to  him  with  almost  enthusiastic  affection,  and  even 
the  enemy  expressed  an  involuntary  regret  at  his 
untimely  fall.  His  prodigality  of  life  bereft  the 
country  of  his  services  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two  years.  The  remains  of  this  gallant  officer 
were,  during  the  funeral  service,  honored  with  a 
discharge  of  minute  guns  from  the  American  as 
well  as  the  British  batteries,  and  with  those  of  his 
faithful  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Don- 
nell,  were  interred  in  the  same  grave  at  Fort  George, 
on  the  16th  of  October,  amidst  the  tears  of  an  af- 
fectionate soldiery  and  a  grateful  people,  who  will 
cherish  his  memory  with  veneration,  and  hand  to 
their  posterity  the  imperishable  name  of  Brock." 

And,  with  these  few  extracts,  we  commend  this 
acceptable  addition  to  our  military  biography,  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Demand  for  Execution  without  Trial. — "We 
have  already  noticed  (v.  ''Examiner,"  Oct.  4)  the 
strange  demand  made  by  the  French  consul  at  Bey- 
rout  of  the  Turkish  authorities  that  a  Druse  chief, 
Abon-Neked  by  name,  should  be  shot,  without  a  trial, 
in  the  presence  of  the  crew  of  a  French  vessel  of 
war,  on  the  charge  of  having  killed  a  French  priest, 
Pere  Charles,  during  the  late  insurrections  in  the 
Lebanon,  and  that  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, M.  de  Bourqueney,  had  most  imperative- 
ly insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  demand,  vir- 
tually, if  not  in  the  same  terms,  threatening  that  if  it 
were  not  complied  with,  he  would  suspend  relations 
with  the  porte.  It  now  appears  that  this  asseition 
was  strictly  correct.  M.  de  Contades  was  sent  to 
Syria  for  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  this  execution 
carried  into  effect,  and  of  intermeddling  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Lebanon  question.  His  mission  in 
one  respect  has  proved  unsuccessful ;  but  he  has  ar- 
rived in  Syria  at  a  time  to  bring  about  another  event 
of  equal  importance,  and  in  which  the  French  au- 
thorities have  acted  with  equal  precipitancy  and  in- 
justice. It  seems  that  the  French  ambassador  had 
so  far  conceded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Turkish 
government  as  to  consent  to  a  trial  of  the  Druse 
chief;  but  he  insisted  upon  that  trial  being  summa- 
ry, and  upon  the  execution  of  the  accused,  whether  he 
should  be  proved  imiocent  or  gniltij.  The  Druse  chief 
is  believed  by  most  of  the  European  official  persons 
and  residents  at  Beyrout  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
demand  of  the  French  ambassador.  Shekib  Effendi 
has  very  properly  and  equitably  proposed  that  the 
man  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fair  trial,  and  very  wise- 
ly suggested  that  that  trial  should  take  place  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Lebanon  question.  M.  de 
Bourqueney  has  made  this  proposition  the  subject  of 
a  most  violent  and  intemperate  communication  to 
the  porte  ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he 
has  fixed  a  time  for  his  departure,  unless  that  notice 
shall  be  immediately  withdrawn,  compensation  made 
to  those  who  may  have  obeyed  it,  and  unless  Abou- 
Neked  be  immediately  executed.  The  note  by  which 
these  demands  are  made  is  said  to  be  written  in  the 
most  imperative  style.— The  correspondent  of  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  from  whom  we  derive  these 
details,  adds  that  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
affair  is  the  belief  that  Lord  Aberdeen  will  desert  the 
porte  in  this  emergency,  and  in  the  postscript  to  his 
letter  (dated  October  8)  he  says  that  he  has  learned 
that  the  question  has  been  brought  to  a  settlement, 
he  presumes  by  the  -oncession  of  the  porte  to  the 
demands  of  France. —  'Examiner. 
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TALLEYRAND. 

Two  documents,  curious  "  if  true,"  are  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion, 
a  Paris  periodical,  which  vouches  for  their  authen- 
ticity, and  states  that  the  originals  are  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  They 
consist  of  a  solemn  retractation  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  was  Bishop  ofAutun  when  the  first 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  Ami 
de  la  Religion  asserts  that  the  documents  were 
spontaneously  drawn  up  by  the  prince  three 
months  before  his  death,  but  that  it  was  only  a 
fevt?  hours  before  he  expired  that  he  consented  to 
sign  them.  It  was  the  moment  he  had  determined 
upon,  and  no  exhortations  or  entreaties  could  in- 
duce him  to  do  it  earlier.  When  some  relations 
and  friends  urged  him  not  to  procrastinate,  he 
would  reply — "  Je  ne  sais  rien  faire  vite  ;  je  ne 
suis  jamais  presse,  et  je  suis  toujours  arriv^ 
Jl  temps."  We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  two 
documents. 

"  RETRACTATION. 

*'  Touched  more  and  more  with  grave  conside- 
rations, and  led  coolly  to  judge  of  the  consequences 
of  a  revolution  which  has  carried  away  everything 
and  has  now  lasted  fifty  years,  I  have  reached  the 
end  of  a  great  age  ;  and,  after  a  long  experience, 
have  come  to  blaming  the  excesses  of  the  times  I 
have  belonged  to,  and  to  frankly  condemning  the 
grave  errors  which  in  this  long  series  of  years 
have  disturbed  and  afflicted  the  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic, and  Roman  Church,  and  in  which  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  participate. 

*'  If  it  please  the  respectable  friend  of  my  family, 
M.  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  has  condescended 
to  have  me  assured  of  the  sovereign  pontiff's 
friendly  dispositions  towards  me,  to  assure  the 
holy  father,  as  I  wish  it,  of  my  respectful  grati- 
tude, and  of  my  entire  submission  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  the  decisions 
and  judgments  of  the  holy  see  in  the  ecclesiastical 
matters  of  France,  I  dare  hope  that  his  hohness 
will  favorably  receive  this  homage. 

"  Dispensed,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  venerable 
Pius  VII.,  from  exercising  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, I  have  sought,  in  my  long  career,  opportuni- 
ties of  rendering  to  religion,  and  to  many  honor- 
able and  distinguished  members  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  all  the  services  that  were  in  my  power. 
Never  have  I  ceased  to  consider  myself  a  child  of 
the  church.  1  again  deplore  the  acts  of  my  life 
which  have  grieved  her  ;  and  my  last  wishes  shall 
be  for  her  and  for  her  supreme  chief. 

"  Charles  Maurice  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 

"  Signed  at  Paris,  on  the  17th  May,  1838  ; 
written  on  the  10th  March,  1838." 

*'  LETTER  TO  HIS  HOLINESS  GREGORY  XVI. 

"  Most  Holy  Father — ^The  young  and  pious 
child  who  surrounds  my  old  age  with  the  most 
touching  and  tender  attentions,  has  just  conveyed 
to  me  the  expressions  of  friendship  which  your 
Holiness  has  condescended  recently  to  use  towards 
me  ;  telling  me,  at  the  same  time,  with  what  joy 
she  expects  the  blessed  objects  which  your  Holi- 
ness has  been  pleased  to  destine  to  her.  I  am 
deeply  affected  by  them,  as  I  was  on  the  day 
Monseigneur  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  for  the  first 
time  conveyed  them  to  me. 


"  Before  I  am  weakened  by  the  serious  illness 
which  has  attacked  me,  I  wish,  most  Holy  Father, 
to  express  to  you  all  my  gratitude,  and  at  the  same 
time  my  feelings.  I  venture  to  hope  that  your 
Holiness  will  not  only  favorably  receive  them,  but 
also  condescend  to  appreciate  in  your  justice  all 
the  circumstances  that  have  directed  my  actions. 
Memoirs,  long  ago  finished,  but  which,  in  compli- 
ance with  my  will,  shall  appear  but  thirty  years 
after  my  death,  will  explain  to  posterity  my  con- 
duct during  the  revolutionary  storm.  I  shall  for 
the  present  confine  myself,  in  order  not  to  weary 
the  Holy  Father,  to  calling  his  attention  to  the 
general  aberration  of  the  period  I  have  belonged 
to. 

"  Neither  does  the  respect  I  owe  to  those  who 
gave  me  birth  prohibit  my  saying  that  all  my 
youth  was  directed  towards  a  profession  for  which 
I  was  not  born. 

"  However,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  on  this 
point,  as  on  any  other,  to  the  indulgence  and 
equity  of  the  church  and  of  its  venerable  chief. 

"  I  am  with  respect,  most  Holy  Father,  your 
Holiness'  very  humble  and  very  obedient  son  and 
servant. 

"  Charles  Maurice  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 

"  Signed  at  Paris,  the  17th  May,  1838  ;  done 
on  the  10th  March,  1838." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  stating,  that  although 
these  letters  may  be,  as  he  believes  they  are, 
authentic,  he  had  read  them  for  the  first  time  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  though  they 
may  originally  have  been  in  the  secretariate  of  the 
episcopal  palace,  they  must  have  been  removed 
many  years  ago.  In  a  postscript,  however,  the 
archbishop  adds,  that  the  original  letters  had  been 
since  presented  to  him,  with  the  certificate  of  his 
predecessor. 
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The  German  Catholic  Church  continues  to  ex- 
tend its  numbers  and  influence.  M.  Ronge  was 
by  the  last  advices  in  Switzerland,  where  his 
preaching  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and 
where  it  was  believed  he  would  succeed  in  forming 
a  congregation.  We  collect  a  few  notices  of  the 
movement  : — 

Prussia. — An  order  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Breslau , 
directing  a  criminal  prosecution  to  be  instituted 
against  Ronge  for  oflTensive  attacks  upon  the 
Romish  Church,  published  in  his  little  work  entit- 
led Nachruf  (epilogue.) 

Frankfort,  Oct.  18. — The  election  of  the  Leg- 
islature here  for  1846  has  been  generally  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  rel- 
ative to  the  religious  question.  The  legislative 
body  consists  of  seventy-five  deputies.  All  citizens 
vote  for  the  hst  of  electors,  which  consists  of  seven- 
ty-five persons,  and  these  seventy-five  elect  forty- 
five  deputies.  On  this  occasion,  out  of  seventy- 
five  electors  chosen,  twenty-four  belong-  to  the 
German  Catholic  Church.  Of  the  forty-five  depu- 
ties, only  two  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  four  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

Zurich,  Oct.  20. — M.  Ronge  preached  on  the 
18th  of  this  month  at  Ennichhofen,  in  the  canton  of 
Thurgoire,  in  Switzerland,  on  which  occasion  he 
laid  before  his  audience  an  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  cause  of  reform  up  to  that  time.     His 
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fellow-laborer  in  the  vineyard,  M.  Dowial,  like- 
wise addressed  the  congregation,  and  emphatically 
called  upon  them  to  renounce  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  were  about  2,000  persons  present,  though 
many  only  out  of  curiosity,  but  all  of  them  behaved 
with  great  decorum. 

Stuttgardt,  Oct.  18. — The  German  Catholic 
community  here,  at  its  last  assembly,  resolved  upon 
a  measure  which  is  calculated  to  increase  its  con- 
sideration with  our  government — viz.,  that  of  elect- 
ing a  clergyman  to  its  church.  No  other  sacred 
rituals  have  been  as  yet  performed  in  our  German 
Catholic  congregation,  besides  the  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  exception  of  two  bap- 
tisms which  were  performed  by  M.  Ronge.  How- 
ever, we  expect  soon  to  have  a  marriage  solemnized 
between  an  Evangelical  bridegroom  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bride,  who  are  now  both  members  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church.  The  demand  made  by 
the  committee  of  the  German  Catholic  congrega- 
tion to  the  local  authorities  here,  of  being  permit- 
ted the  use  of  a  still  larger  church  than  at  present, 
in  the  case  of  M.  Ronge  again  visiting  this  place, 
has  not  yet  been  answered.  Since  Mr.  R.'s  pres- 
ence here,  and  the  great  sympathy  he  has  excited 
for  the  cause  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  the 
opposition  to  the  latter  has  also  become  more  nu- 
merous and  strong  ;  a  circumstance  which  proves 
how  much  that  church  is  feared  by  its  adversaries. 


PUNCH  S  TRIBUTE  TO  O  CONNELL. 

As  the  day  comes  round  when  the  grateful  mil- 
lions, whom  you  are  making  so  wise,  industrious, 
and  happy,  are  clubbing  their  halfpence  for  your 
benefit,  it  becomes  us  all,  dear  Dan,  to  oflfer  our 
quota  of  admiration  to  you  ;  and  I  hereby  send 
you  my  contribution,  in  a  coin  with  which  you  are 
yourself  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  necessitous — 
I  mean  a  little  slack  jaw.  In  a  case  of  necessity 
in  your  country,  you  are  always  the  very  first  to 
come  down  with  a  subscription  of  that  sort. 

And  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  poor  Paddy,  who 
has  no  lack  of  the  commodity,  and  takes  it  from 
you  so  kindly,  would  but  pay  you  back,  in  this 
present  hard  season,  in  the  same  circulating  me- 
dium. I  am  not  averse  to  the  subscription-box  at 
most  times.  A  good  crowd — a  good  rattling  scene 
between  me  and  Judy,  or  me  and  the  devil — and, 
"now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  my  man  goes 
round  for  the  subscription,  and  the  coppers  come 
tumbling  into  the  tin.  I  don't  like  that  vulgar 
cant  of  calling  it  a  begging-box  :  we  are  worthy 
of  our  hire,  both  of  us. 

But  there  are  times  and  seasons  to  take  the 
money  from  poor  devils  who  are  starving ! — act- 
ually starving  !  To  be  going  round  for  money  just 
now  in  Ireland — to  take  the  last  pence  of  the  poor, 
ragged,  kindly,  hungry,  foolish  creatures — it  turns 
i^y  g^'fge  somehow.  You  can't  be  going  to  ac- 
cept the  money.  Do  without  this  time.  If  you 
have  none,  go  down  to  Derrynane,  and  go  tick  ; 
but  don't  lake  the  poor  devils'  money.  For  the 
credit  of  us  adventurers  who  live  on  the  public,  and 
who  are  said  to  be  good-natured  and  free-handed — 
rogues  as  we  are — stop  the  collection  of  the  cop- 
pers, just  for  this  once.  I  know  the  old  gag  about 
"forsaking  great  professional  emoluments,"  and 
so  forth.  But  let  them  off  this  time — the  poor 
starving  rogues — the  good-natured  simple  Paddies, 


who  roar  at  all  your  jokes,  huzza  at  all  your  lies, 
come  leagues  upon  leagues  to  attend  your  show, 
and  have  paid  their  money  so  often  ! 

"Dives  and  Lazarus"  is  bad  enough,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  poor  man's  sores  and  the  rich  man's 
purple.  But  put  it  that  Dives  absolutely  begged 
the  money  from  Lazarus,  and  grows  fat  while  the 
other  starves,  it  will  be  even  so  if  you  take  these 
folks'  money — but  I  am  again  growing  too  serious. 

Not  that  I  quarrel  with  a  joke,  my  dear  profes- 
sional friend,  or  am  jealous  of  yours  ;  but  I  think, 
of  these  latter  days,  you  have  been  a  trifle  too  face- 
tious. That  excessive  good  humor  the  which 
you  have  flung  into  the  discussion  of  the  Star- 
vation Question — or  rather  that  airy  gaiety  with 
which  you  have  eluded  it — hopping  facetiously 
away  from  it  when  pressed  upon  you,  and  instead 
of  talking  about  the  means  of  preventing  your 
countrymen's  ruin,  telling  a  story  about  the  cool- 
ness of  the  lord  lieutenant's  rooms,  or  having  a 
fling  at  the  Saxon,  or  telling  a  lie  about  the  Times^ 
commissioner,  struck  me  as  rather  out  of  place. 
A  joke  is  a  joke,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  a  lie  (we  will  call  it  a  hoax)  in  its  proper 
place — but  not  always.  You  wouldn't  cut  capers 
over  a  dead  body,  or  be  particulary  boisterous  and 
facetious  in  a  chapel  or  a  sick-room  ;  and  I  think, 
of  late,  dear  sir,  you  have  been  allowing  your 
humor  to  get  the  better  of  you  on  occasions 
almost  as  solemn.  For,  isn't  Hunger  sacred? 
isn't  Starvation  solemn?  And  the  Want  of  a 
nation  is  staring  Daniel  O'Connell  in  the  face,  and 
the  liberator  replies  with  a  grin  and  a  jibe. 

All  the  country  is  alarmed  by  the  danger,  and 
busy  devising  remedies  to  meet  it.  The  gentle- 
men of  Kerry  subscribe  8000/. — the  liberator  sub- 
scribes the  advice  that  corn  shall  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  country.  The  lord  lieutenant  does  all 
that  such  a  feeble,  absurd  ceremony  as  a  lord 
lieutenant  can  do — gives  a  ceremony  of  consola- 
tion ;  says,  government  has  employed  scientific 
men,  will  send  for  others,  and  so  forth.  Dan 
sneers  at  the  scientific  men  because  they  are 
Saxons,  and  fancies  he  covers  his  own  astounding 
selfishness  and  indiflference  by  this  brutal  claptrap. 
The  people  come  flocking  to  Conciliation  Hall  to 
know  what  Dan  will  do — what  he  '//  propose,  God 
bless  him  !  that 's  to  get  them  out  of  the  scrape? 
and  he  puts  up  Mr.  Dillon  Browne  to  indulge  in 
ribald  jokes  against  agricultural  societies ;  and 
he  himself  amuses  the  meeting  with  a  piece  of 
lying  buffoonery  about  the  Times'  commissioner. 
He  owns  it  is  a  lie  ;  boasts  and  chuckles  over  the 
lie.  "  If  he  was  n't  turned  out  of  the  house,  as 
I  declared  he  was,  he  ought  to  have  been  turned 
out,"  and  all  the  audience  roar.  What  an  audi- 
ence, and  what  an  orator!  Think  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  been  got  to  like 
and  listen  to  such  matter !  who,  perishing  them- 
selves with  hunger,  still  feed  and  fatten  him  to 
whom  in  their  extremity  (when  every  man  with 
a  heart  in  his  breast  is  devising  plans  for  their 
rescue)  the  old  cynic,  who  v/allows  in  their  boun- 
ty, does  not  offer  a  shilling  ;  but  for  all  advice, 
jeers  and  belies  their  English  brethren  who,  by 
God's  help,  are  able  and  willing  to  assist  them, 
and  for  all  consolation  entertains  them  with  lies 
and  lazzis.  I  think  it  was  the  French  news- 
papers who  called  you  the  Irish  Moses  ;  and  now 
the  people  are  calling  upon  their  deliverer,  and 
behold,  out  comes  Jack  Pudding ! 
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THE    LOST    CHILD. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  St.  Louis  Weekly  Ga- 
zette gives  the  following  account  of  a  hunt  for  a  lost 
child  in  one  of  the  thinly  peopled  neighborhoods 
of  the  West  :— 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  heard  a 
loud  shout  at  the  gate — "  Ho  !  Mr.  W.,  ho  !" — 
"What's  wanting?"  "  0 'Larry's  boy  is  lost — 
little  Johnny  !"  This  was  enough  to  secure  a  fa- 
ther's aid ;  and  on  he  rode  to  shout  the  same  at 
every  door  he  passed.  Little  Johnny !  said  1,  and 
my  heart  burst  forth  ^t  the  very  sound.  He  was 
a  fair  and  lovely  child,  Johnny,  and  had  a  gentle, 
affectionate  mother,  with  an  ardent  and  sacrificing 
love  which  few  mothers  ever  feel.  His  father  was 
a  bold  hunter — his  horses  and  hounds  and  rifle  had 
more  of  his  heart  than  all  the  world  besides  ;  but 
little  Johnny  nestled  there  ;  indeed  he  was  a  great 
pet  with  the  neighbors,  and  won  more  caresses 
and  more  sympathy  than  all  the  rest  of  the  children 
together. 

Such  appeals  are  always  sovereign  ;  but  few, 
perhaps,  have  ever  met  with  a  more  quick  or  gen- 
eral response — everybody  turned  out — the  news 
flew  like  lightning  ;  and  men  and  boys  for  ten  miles 
around  came  in  to  assist  in  the  search,  while  wo- 
men and  children  were  running  to  and  fro,  and 
hailing  every  passer  by,  to  learn  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Never  before,  I  may  dare  say,  was 
there  such  a  neighborly  union  as  now  pervaded 
this  motley  mass — the  same  gush  of  sympathy,  the 
same  fearful  apprehension,  and  the  same  images  of 
death  and  woe,  pervaded  every  home  and  heart. 
It  seemed  as  if  one  vast  cloud  of  gloom  enwrapped 
the  region  round,  from  which  shone  out  in  lurid 
glare,  and  to  which  every  eye  was  turned,  and 
every  pulse  beat  true — the  lost  child  ! 

Little  Johnny  was  about  four  years  old  :  he  had 
been  out  in  the  field,  with  his  father  and  the  black 
man,  who  were  harvesting  corn — had  filled  his 
little  bag  with  roasting  ears,  and  started  for  home 
about  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  On  returning  at  night, 
they  ascertained  that  the  child  had  never  been  seen. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  but  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  neighbors  took  their  horns 
and  commenced  the  search.  The  corn,  where  he 
was  first  seen,  was  the  first  object,  of  course  ;  here 
they  took  single  rows,  and  scoured  the  field  in  vain. 
They  then  scattered  through  the  wood  ;  the  father 
frantic,  often  calling  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  Ho  !  John— ho  !  John— 0,  John  !"  Then,  fear- 
ing the  boy  might  be  alarmed  and  afraid  to  answer, 
he  would  soften  down  into  the  gentle,  winning  tone 
of  the  fireside — "  Johnny,  Johnny  my  dear,  father  's 
come." 

It  was  a  cloudy  evening  ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
he  had  never  bowed  the  knee  "  before  Jehovah's 
awful  throne,"  he  prayed — O  how  earnestly  he 
prayed  the  Lord  it  might  not  rain  that  night.  The 
air  was  damp  and  chilly,  so  that,  if  the  child  were 
alive,  with  his  bare  feet  and  light  jacket,  he  must 
be  suffering  cruelly  from  cold .  But  the  wolves  ! — 
ah,  this  was  the  fear,  this  the  terror,  which  all  felt, 
none  dared  to  breathe.  A  wolf  had  been  prowl- 
ing around  the  premises — indeed,  they  had  a  com- 
mon path  across  the  prairie — and  the  point  where 
several  beside  myself  had  heard  the  cries  of  dis- 
tress, was  a  famous  haunt  for  them  ;  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  anxious  search,  a  distant  growl  would 
now  and  then  burst  on  the  ear,  picturing  forth  the 
den,  the  cubs,  the 

The  dogs  were  very  eager  in  the  field,  especially 


wolf  dogs.  Winder,  one  of  the  best,  would  run  no 
other  trail.  O'Larry  knew  this,  and  watched  with 
most  intense  anxiety  his  every  move.  He  scents — 
he  scents — he  runs — "  Oh,  my  God,  he  's  got  my 
boy !"  He  leaps  from  his  horse,  he  sees  the  foot- 
print of  his  own  dear  Johnny  in  the  gopher  hill 
by  his  side — he  tracks  him  to  the  wood,  and  off 
from  Winder's  trail — ah,  now  he  breathes  again. 

•  •  •  - 

The  search  was  continued  till  midnight,  when  a 
part  thought  it  best  to  relieve  their  horses,  and  wait 
for  daylight  to  begin  afresh.  But  the  father,  with 
three  of  his  hunting  friends,  who  had  resolved  not 
to  eat  or  sleep  till  they  had  found  the  boy,  still  kept 
on — sometimes  riding,  sometimes  walking — calling 
and  shouting,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep 
the  wolves  at  bay.  At  length  they  stationed  them- 
selves within  hearing  distance  of  each  other,  and 
sat  down  to  protect  the  child,  or  rush  to  his  rescue, 
in  case  they  should  hear  him  attacked,  to  watch 
until  the  morning. 

At  early  dawn,  about  fifty  new  horsemen  ar- 
rived, and  the  search  commenced  anew.  The  field 
was  examined  for  the  track,  which  was  pursued 
with  some  doubt,  as  he  had  been  there  three  suc- 
cessive days.  On  tracing  the  path  which  led  to- 
wards the  wolf  woods,  the  imprints  of  Johnny's 
little  feet  were  again  discovered,  as  he  appeared  to 
be  running,  and  the  mark  of  his  bag  dragged  along 
by  his  side.  Here  the  father's  anguish  gushed 
anew,  as  the  fears  of  the  preceding  night  were  jus- 
tified and  corroborated.  They  now  agreed  to  take 
a  station  of  about  fifteen  rods  abreast,  go  up  one 
side  of  the  branch  and  down  the  other,  till  the 
whole  surface  of  the  extensive  area  farther  than  he 
could  possibly  have  travelled,  had  been  explored. 
They  had  completed  one  side,  and  were  returning, 
when  the  signal  was  given — Johnny  was  found  ! 
The  noisy  shouting,  and  repeated  peals  of  the 
hunters'  winding  horns,  soon  grouped  the  solemn 
cavalcade. 

But  O'Larry,  though  foremost  in  the  hunt,  fell 
back  at  the  first  note  of  the  summoning  horn,  nor 
did  he  speak  a  word,  or  scarcely  breathed,  till  he 
snatched  his  own  true  Johnny  from  the  arms  of  his 
delighted  bearer,  and  pressed  him  with  a  frantic 
fondness  to  his  now  bursting  heart.  The  dear  boy 
was  found  about  two  miles  from  home,  in  a  thicket 
of  hazel,  picking  filberts,  witii  his  bag  of  corn  still 
on  his  arm.  He  looked  bright  and  happy ;  and 
when  asked  where  he  was  going,  said  he  was  going 
home,  but  it  was  so  far.  He  said  he  had  n't  seen 
anybody,  but  he  heard  some  one  call  him,  and  that 
he  was  afraid  ;  that  he  ran  till  he  was  very  tired, 
and  then  he  laid  his  head  down  on  his  bag,  and 
cried — that  while  he  was  crying  he  saw  a  big  car- 
riage go  by  with  candles  in  it,  (the  thunder  and 
lightning,)  and  then  it  grew  very  dark,  and  he 
asked  God  to  take  care  of  little  Johnny,  and  went 
to  sleep.  He  seemed  amazed  to  see  so  many  around 
him,  and  all  so  glad  to  see  him. 


Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. — An 
American  paper,  received  by  the  last  arrival,  con- 
tains intelligence  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
world.  It  appears  that,  while  efforts  are  making 
in  Europe  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  across  the  country  toTehuantepec 
at  an  enormous  expense,  the  Americans  have 
achieved  the  great  work  in  the  most  simple  way, 
and  at  a  comparatively  little  or  no  cost.  They 
have  discovered  the  Amazon  to  be  navigable  for 
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steamers  from  its  mouth,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Lima, 
in  Peru,  and  within  eight  miles  of  Callao,  one  of 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Pacific.  The  expedi- 
tion was  made  in  September,  1844,  by  Captain 
Klause,  of  Philadelphia,  up  the  river  Maranham, 
as  far  as  the  port  of  "  Banos,"  in  the  republic  of 
the  Equador.  Captain  Klause  says  he  was  amazed 
at  the  quantity  of  minerals,  dyewoods  of  various 
sorts,  and  other  valuable  woods,  coffee,  cocoa, 
white  and  common,  of  excellent  quality  ;  cotton, 
very  fine  and  long,  like  wool ;  spices,  balsam, 
raisins,  wax,  and  other  rich  productions,  which  he 
met  with  in  great  abundance  everywhere  during 
his  travels. — Examiner.  % 


THE    LUMBERMEN. 
BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

Comrades  !  round  your  woodland  quarters 

Sad-voiced  Autumn  grieves ; 
Thickly  down  these  swelling  waters 

Float  his  fallen  leaves. 
Through  the  tall  and  naked  timber, 

Column-like  and  old. 
Gleam  the  sunsets  of  November, 

With  their  skies  of  gold. 

O'er  us,  to  the  south-land  heading, 

Streams  the  grey  wild-goose  ; 
On  the  night-frost  sounds  the  treading 

Of  the  stately  moose. 
Fast  the  streams  with  ice  are  closing, 

Colder  grows  the  sky, 
Soon  on  lake  and  river  frozen 

Shall  our  log-piles  lie. 

When,  with  sounds  of  smothered  thunder, 

On  some  night  of  rain, 
Lake  and  river  break  asunder 

Winter's  weakened  chain, 
Down  the  wild  March-flood  shall  bear  them 

To  the  saw-mill's  wheel. 
Or  where  steam,  the  slave,  shall  tear  them 

With  his  teeth  of  steel. 

Be  it  star-light,  be  it  moon-light. 

In  these  vales  below. 
When  the  earliest  beam  of  sunlight 

Streaks  the  mountain's  snow. 
Crisps  the  hoar-frost  keen  and  early 

To  our  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  forest  echoes  clearly 

All  our  blows  repeat. 

When  the  crystal  Ambijeji's 

Stretches  broad  and  clear  ; 
And  Millnoket^s  pine-black  ridges 

Hide  the  browsing  deer ; 
Where  through  lakes  and  wide  morasses. 

Or  through  rocky  walls, 
Swift  and  strong  Penobscot  passes, 

White  with  foamy  falls. 

Where  through  clouds,  are  glimpses  given 

Of  Katahdin's  sides, — 
Rock  and  forest  piled  to  heaven 

Torn  and  ploughed  by  slides  ! 
Far  below  the  Indian  trapping 

In  the  sunshine  warm, 
Far  above  the  snow-cloud  wrapping 

Half  the  peak  in  storm ! 

Where  are  mossy  carpets  better 

Than  the  Persian  weaves. 
And,  than  eastern  perfumes,  sweeter 

Seem  the  fading  leaves ; 


And  a  music  wild  and  solemn. 
From  the  pine-tree's  height, 

Rolls  its  vast  and  sea-like  volume 
On  the  wind  of  night : 

Make  we  here  our  camp  of  winter 

And  through  sleet  and  snow 
Pitchy  knot  and  beechen  splinter 

On  our  hearth  shall  blow  ; 
Here,  with  Mirth  to  lighten  Duty, 

We  shall  lack  alone 
Woman,  with  her  smile  of  beauty, 

And  her  gentle  tone. 

But,  her  hearth  is  brighter  burning 

For  our  work  to-day. 
And  her  welcome  at  returning 

Shall  our  loss  repay. 
Strike  then,  comrades  ! — Trade  is  waiting 

On  our  rugged  toil, 
Far  ships  waiting  for  the  freighting 

Of  our  woodland  spoil ! 

Ships,  whose  traffic  links  these  highlands 

Bleak  and  cold  of  ours 
With  the  citron-planted  islands 

Of  a  clime  of  flowers  ; 
To  our  frosts  the  tribute  bringing 

Of  eternal  heats. 
In  our  lap  of  winter  flinging 

Tropic  fruits  and  sweets. 

Cheerly  on  the  axe  of  labor, 

Let  the  sunbeam  dance. 
Better  than  the  flash  of  sabre 

Or  the  gleam  of  lance  ! — 
Strike  ! — With  every  blow  is  given 

Freer  sun  and  sky, 
And  the  long-hid  earth  to  heaven 

Looks  with  wondering  eye. 

Loud  behind  us  grow  the  murmurs 

Of  the  age  to  come— ^ 
Clang  of  smiths,  and  tread  of  farmers 

Bearing  harvest  home  ! — 
Here  her  virgin-lap  with  treasures 

Shall  the  green  earth  fill — 
Waving  wheat  and  golden  maize  ears 

Crown  each  beechen  hill. 

Keep  who  will  the  city's  alleys, 

Take  the  smooth-shorn  plain, 
Give  to  us  the  cedarn  valleys. 

Rocks  and  hills  of  Maine  ! 
In  our  north-land,  wild  and  woody, 

Let  us  still  have  part — 
Rugged  nurse  and  mother  sturdy, 

Hold  us  to  thy  heart ! 

Oh,  our  free  hearts  beat  the  warmer 

For  thy  breath  of  snow. 
And  our  tread  is  all  the  firmer 

For  thy  rocks  below. 
Freedom,  hand  in  hand  with  labor, 

Walketh  strong  and  brave  ; 
On  the  forehead  of  his  neighbor 

No  man  writeth ,  Slave  ! 

Brother  looks  on  equal  brother. 

Manhood  looks  on  men, — 
Be  thy  future,  oh  our  mother. 

As  thy  past  hath  been — 
Heavenward,  like  thy  mountain-guardians, 

With  their  star-crowns  decked, — 
And  thy  watchword,  like  Katahdin's 

Cloud-swept  pine,  "  Erect  !" 


